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^   HE   Authorised   Version   of  the   Sacred    Scbiptubes^    transhtted 

fifdm  the  Original  tongues,  and  first  printed  in  1611,  by  order  of 

James  I.,  has,  as  is  well  known,  been  frequently  issued  with  doctrinal 

and  other  expositions,  according  to  the  views  of  different  denominations 

of  Christians. 


The  present  work,  comprising  the  entire  Authorised  Version  of  the 
Bible,  was  issued  some  years  ago  on  a  plan  more  generally  acceptable  than 
(  had  hitherto  been  attempted.  Abstaining  in  a  great  measure  from  such 
doctrinal  exposition  as  was  already  provided  for  in  the  Commentaries  of 
Henry,  Clarke,  Scott,  and  others,  it  aimed  at  laying  before  the  general 
reader,  as  well  as  the  scholar,  an  Annotated  Edition  of  the  Bible — designed  for 
no  particular  denomination,  but  for  all.  The  Notes,  copiously  interspersed,  were 
furnished  by  the  late  lamented  Dr  John  Kitto;  and  besides  illustrating  the  History, 
Geography,  Zoology,  Botany,  Ethnography,  and  miscellaneous  subjects  of  interest 
referred  to  in  Holy  Writ,  presented  such  critical  remarks  as  tended  to  develop  the 
meaning  of  the  Sacred  Writers.  Illustration  through  the  agency  of  Pictorial  Art 
was  at  the  same  time  afforded  in  a  style  which  may  safely  be  said  to  have  had  no 
precedent,  for  besides  the  mere  fancy  designs  of  the  Ancient  Masters,  there  were  here 
veritable  representations  of  an  immense  variety  of  objects.  Scenic  or  Local,  Historical  or 
Antiquarian^  and  connected  with  Zoology  and  Botany,  such  as  had  but  little  attention  in 
previous  editions  of  the  Bible. 

With  these  recommendations,  it  may  be  said  that  no  Annotated  or  Illustrated  Edition 
of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  ever  attained  such  imiversal  popularity-— ever  was  so  acceptable 
to  the  hearts  and  the  homes  of  the  People  of  this  Country. 

The  copyright  and  stereotype  plates  of  the  work  having  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  present  Publishers,  it  became  with  them  a  matter  of  consideration  how  they 
might  best  sustain  its  high  character.  The  course  they  ultimately  determined  on, 
was  governed  in  some  measure  by  the  fact  of  the  decayed  health  of  the  original  Editor. 
They  deemed  it  best  to  leave  his  Notes  in  their  integrity,  and  merely  to  add,  in  an 
Appendix  to  each  volume,  such  others  as  were  called  for  in  consequence  of  the  researches 
of  Latard,  Lepsius,  and  other  travellers  and  investigators  in  the  Lands  of  the  Bible. 

They  at  the  same  time  gave  such  directions  as  have  insured  a  high  degree  of 
excellence  in  the  Typography — the  impressions  of  the  Wood-engravings,  in  particular, 
being  executed  with  a  delicacy  which  may  well  challenge  a  preference  for  this  Edition 
over  any  that  have  gone  before  it. 

W.  AND  R.   C. 
JSdxhbdbob,  Ftbmary  1865. 
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THE   FIRST   BOOK   OF   MOSES, 

CAT.T.KP 

GENESIS. 


INTRODUCTION.  I— THE  PENTATEUCH. 

This  term  is  usually  supposed  to  designate  the  five  first  books  of  Scripture,  commonly  ascribed  to  Moses. 
The  word  is  from  the  Greek  UtvraTivxoi pentcUeuchos,  which  is  compounded  of  -nivrt  pente,  'five,* 
and  TtvxfK  teuchosy  an  implement^  or  volume^  t.  e.  *  the  five-fold  volume.*  This  collective  designation 
of  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy,  is  of  very  remote  antiquity,  although  we 
have  no  certain  information  when  or  by  whom  it  was  introduced.  The  Hebrew  name  for  the  same 
books  is  ?rpn  ^?np^n  rs^lh^, '^Jive-fifths  of  the  law;**  or,  abbreviated,  ^f^n  n^toq,  the  "/w;/?/J:A* :" 
and  each  book  by  itself  was  called  fi^n,  a  fifth.  The  more  common  Hebrew  name  of  the  Pentateuch 
was  however  rrj^ljn  hat-torahy  *'the  law;"  so  called  because  the  books  contained  the  civil  and 
ecdesiasticai  law  of  the  Hebrew  nation.  The  several  books  constituting  the  Pentateuch,  were  pro- 
bably composed  in  one  continued  work ;  and  at  this  day  they  form  but  one  rolled  volume  in  the 
Hebrew  manuscripts.  We  have  no  means  of  knowing  at  what  time,  or  by  whom,  the  five  leading 
portions  of  the  Pentateuch  came  to  be  disting^hed  into  ^ve  separate  books,  each  bearing  a  distinct 
title.  As,  however,  they  are  designated  by  their  present  Greek  i^pellations  in  the  version  of  the 
Sqrtuagint,  it  is  certain  that  the  distinction  is  at  least  as  ancient  as  the  era  of  that  work,  and 
probably  much  earlier.  The  names  which  these  books  bear  in  the  English  Bible  are  derived  from 
the  Septuagint ;  and  they  were  intended  by  the  Greek  translators  to  indicate  the  subject  or  contents  of 
the  several  books.  But  in  the  Hebrew,  the  first  word  of  each  book  is  adopted  as  its  title,  as  explained 
in  the  following  Prefaces  to  the  several  books. 

The  universal  and  most  ancient  tradition  of  the  whole  church,  both  Jewish  and  Christian,  has, 
with  unanimous  consent,  declared  the  Pentateuch  to  be  the  genuine  work  of  Moses.  In  the  early 
ages  of  the  primitive  church,  some  of  the  Gnostics,  and  certain  other  heretics,  did  indeed  oppose  the 
genuineness  of  these  books ;  but  their  efibrts  were  directed  chiefly  against  the  divine  origin  of  the  law 
which  they  contained,  and  of  some  of  the  hbtorical  narratives  which  they  recounted.  The  Fathers  of 
the  Church  considered  the  Pentateuch  as  the  original  work  of  Moses,  restored  through  inspiration 
by  Ezra,  after  its  loss  during  the  Babylonish  captivity.  The  notion  of  this  fioibulous  loss  and  restora- 
tion originated  with  the  Jews  themselves. 

The  suspicion  that  the  Pentateuch  contained  interpolations,  may  also  be  traced  to  the  same  source. 
Isaac  Ben  Jasus,  a  Spanish  Jew,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  suggested  the  idea  that 
some  portions  of  the  Pentateuch  originated  after  the  time  of  Moses.  The  d6th  chapter  of  Genesis, 
for  instance,  he  ascribed  to  the  age  of  Jehoshaphat.  Aben  Ezra,  who  mentions  this  opinion  with 
dia^^robation,  still  admits  that  some  interpolated  passages  do  occur.  This  learned  writer  is  usually 
considered  the  first  who  called  in  question  the  genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch.  In  later  times  Thomas 
Hobbes  of  Malmesbury,  in  his  LeviiUliany  hazarded  the  conjecture  that  the  first  five  books  of  the  Bible 
were  called  the  books  of  Moses,  not  because  he  wrote  them,  but  because  they  relate  to  transactions  in 
which  he  was  the  principal  mover.  He  concedes,  however,  that  Moses  might  have  written  those  par- 
ticular passages  which  are  said  in  the  books  themselves  to  have  been  writt^  by  him--for  example, 
Exod.  xvi.  8-14  ;  Num.  xxiii.,  and  the  like :  and  also  the  code  of  laws  in  Dent,  x.-xxvii.  It  is  unne- 
cessary to  mention  the  opinions  of  various  other  writers,  such  as  Spinoza,  Peyrere,  Simon,  Le  Clerc, 
Hasse,  Fulda,  Nachtigall,  Vater,  Volney,  Bertholdt,  Geddes,  De  Wette,  and  Gesenius,  who  all  have,  in 
one  form  or  another,  questioned  the  genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch.  However  great  may  have  been  the 
influence  of  their  productions  within  a  limited  time  and  space,  their  objections  have  always  been  met  by 
solid  answers ;  and  the  genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch,  as  the  authentic  work  of  Moses,  has  been  so  com- 
pletely and  satisfactorily  vindicated,  that,  in  the  result,  it  has  been  more  solidly  established,  rather  than 
weakened,  through  the  attacks  which  have  been  made  upon  it.  It  has  been  clearly  shown  that,  in  favour 
of  the  authenticity  of  the  Mosaical  books,  we  have  the  unanimous  testimony  of  antiquity,  with  nothing  in 
the  books  themselves  to  discredit  it,  and  with  every  thing  to  confirm  it. 

Tlien  we  have  the  direct  testimony  of  the  books  themselves,  designating  Moses  as  the  author,  Exod. 
xvii.  4  :  xxiv.  4-7  ;  xxxiv.  27  ;  Num.  xxxii.  2  ;  Deut.  xxxi.  9,  19-24. 
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And  this  is  confirmed  by  the  subsequent  historical  books,  which  constantly  refer  to  the  books  of 
Moses  as  well  known  and  fiuniliar  to  the  whole  nation,  from  the  time  of  the  death  of  Moses  to  the 
termination  of  the  Old  Testament  history.  See  Josh.  i.  7,  8  ;  xxiii.  6.  Compare  Josh.  xxiv.  26  with 
viii.  32,  34.  See  also  Kings  ii.  3 ;  2  Kings  xxii.  8 ;  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  14.  To  show  that  such 
references  are  made  to  the  very  same  books  of  Moses  that  we  now  possess,  nothing  more  is  requisite 
than  to  make  a  careful  comparison  of  the  passages  in  the  historical  books  with  the  passages  alluded 
to  in  the  Pentateuch.  Compare  2  Kings  xiv.  6,  with  Deut.  xxiv.  6 :  2  Kings  xxiii.  2-25 ;  and 
2  Chron.  xxxv.  1-19  with  Lev.  xxvi.  3-45,  and  Deut.  xxvii.  11,  to  xxviii.  68:  Ezra  iii.  2-6  with 
Lev.  vi.  7:  Ezra  vi.  18  with  Num.  iii.  6-45:  viii.  11,  14;  Neh.  i.  7-9  with  Lev.  xxvi.  41,  and 
Deut.  iv.  26,  27 ;  xxviii.  64 ;  xxx.  3-5.  Thus  every  allusion  in  the  historical  books  has  its  cor- 
responding passage  in  the  Mosaical  books ;  and  there  is  no  discrepancy  in  this  series  of  incidental  and 
unbroken  testimony,  conmiencing  with  Joshua,  immediately  after  the  death  of  Moses,  and  extending 
through  a  period  of  more  than  a  thousand  years. 

The  prophetical  books  also  afford  conclusive  evidence  both  of  the  existence  and  identity  of  the  five 
books  of  Moses.  This  may  be  shown  by  comparing  the  allusions  of  the  earlier  prophets  to  the 
Mosaical  law  with  the  Pentateuch  as  we  now  have  it.  Joel  lived  650  years  after  Moses.  Compare 
Joel  i.  9,  13  with  Lev.  ii.  6 ;  Num.  xv.  4,  6,  7  ;  xxviii.  7,  14  ;  Deut.  xii.  6,  7 ;  xvi.  10,  11. 

Amos'  lived  660  years  after  Moses.  Compare  Amos  ii.  9,  with  Num.  xxi.  21,  24:  iv.  4  with 
Num.  xxviii.  3,  4:  iv.  10  with  Exod.  vii.-xi. :  iv.  11  with  Gen.  xix.  24,  25 ;  ix.  13  with  Lev. 
xxvi.  5. 

Hosea  lived  670  years  after  Moses.  Compare  Hos.  ix.  x.  with  Num.  xxv.  3  :  xi.  8  with  Gen.  xix. 
24,  25  :  xii.  4,  5  with  Gen.  xxxii.  24, 25  :  xii.  12  with  Gen.  xxviii.  5 ;  xxix.  20. 

Isaiah  lived  about  690  years  after  Moses.  Compare  Isa.  i.  9-14  with  Gen.  xix.  4,  and  with  various 
precepts ;  xii.  2  with  Exod.  xv.  2 ;  Ii.  2,  with  Gren.  xii.  2  ;  xvii.  2 ;  liv.  9  with  Gen.  viii.  21,  22. 

Micah  lived  about  700  years  after  Moses.  Compare  Mic.  vi.  6  with  Num.  xxii. -xxv. :  vi.  6,  with 
Lev.  ix.  2,  3  :  vi.  15,  with  Lev.  xxvi.  16  ;  Deut.  xxviii.  33.  The  same  process  of  proof  mi^t  be 
carried  through  the  remainder  of  the  prophets ;  but  these  examples  will  suffice. 

The  testimony  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles  is  also  veary  distinct,  as  may  be  seen  in  Matt.  xix.  7 ; 
Luke  xvi.  29 ;  xxiv.  27 ;  John  i.  17 ;  vii.  19 ;  Acts  iii.  22 ;  xxviii.  23  ;  Rom.  x:  5  ;  and  many  other 
places.  The  quotations  from  and  references  to  these  books  in  the  New  Testament,  are  also  exceed- 
ingly various  and  extensive.  Indeed  so  constant  is  the  reference  in  the  following  Scriptures,  and  so 
exact  the  coincidence,  that  if  the  books  of  Moses  were  entirely  lost,  the  substantial  contents  of  them 
might  be  gathered  to  a  great  extent  £rom  the  subsequent  parts  of  the  Bible.  Yet  so  different  is  the 
style  and  manner  in  these  subsequent  books  as  to  prove  that  they  must  have  been  written  by  a  suc- 
cession of  different  men,  in  distant  ages,  of  difierent  habits,  and  in  circumstances  altogether  diverse. 

The  impossibility  of  any  imposition  in  this  case  is  the  more  i^parent  when,  in  addition  to  this  weight 
of  direct  and  indirect  testimony,  we  come  to  consider  that  the  whole  fabric  of  the  civil  history  and 
the  political  institutions  of  the  Hebrews,  rests  upon  the  authority  of  these  books,  and  demonstrates 
that  they  emanate  from  Moses. 

Taking  all  these  things  into  account,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  we  have  all  the  evidence  for  the 
authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch  which  the  nature  of  the  case  admits,  and  tenfold  more  than  that  which 
satisfies  us  in  regard  to  the  writings  of  Homer  and  Herodotus,  or  even  more  than  we  have  for  the 
genuineness  of  the  most  distinguished  writings  of  a  former  age  in  our  own  language. 

Of  the  inspiration  and  canonical  authority  of  these  books,  no  doubt  has  ever  been  entertained  by  the 
Church.  Moses  "  conversed  with  Grod  felce  to  fece  as  man  ^)eaketh  unto  his  friend,"  Exod.  xxxiii. 
3 ;  he  was  privileged  to  address  God  at  all  tunes,  Exod.  xxv.  22 ;  Num.  vii.  89 ;  ix.  8 ;  and  was 
intrusted  with  the  power  of  working  miracles.  He  affirms  that  what  he  delivered  was  by  the  com- 
mand  and  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Almighty ;  and  the  sacred  writers  of  the  New  Testament  uniformly 
acknowledge  the  inspired  authority  and  divine  legation  of  Moses.  The  book  of  the  law  immediately 
after  its  composition  was  deposited  by  the  ark  in  the  tabernacle,  Deut.  xxxi.  26 ;  it  was  read  every  Sab- 
bath day  in  the  synagogues,  Luke  iv.  6;  Acts  xiii.  15,  27  ;  xv.  21 ;  and  in  the  most  solemn  manner 
every  seventh  year,  Deut.  xxxi.  10-13 ;  the  sovereign  or  chief  ruler  in  Israel  was  obliged  to  copy  it 
out,  Deut  xvii.  18;  xxvii.  3  ;  the  people  were  commanded  to  teach  it  diligently  to  their  children. 
Ley.  X.  11 ;  Deut  vi.  6-9 ;  and  it  was  preserved  by  the  Israelites  with  the  most  vigilant  care,  as  the 
divine  record  of  their  civil  and  religious  policy.  Its  being  thus  guarded  as  a  sacred  deposit  is  the 
surest  guarantee  that  it  has  descended  in  an  uncomipted  condition  to  us. 

The  five  books  of  Moses  are  written  in  pure  Hebrew,  with  some  variety  of  style,  naturally 
arising  from  the  diversity  of  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats ;  but  throughout  with  the  utmost  simplicity, 
combined  with  the  utmost  force  and  vividness  of  expression.  Notwithstanding  the  early  date  of  these 
book^,  the  Hebrew  language  appears  already — a  few  minutiss  excepted — so  Silly  developed  in  them, 
that  for  many  ages  after,  or  till  about  700  b.c.,  we  can  trace  ffew  changes  in  it  This  may  be  owing 
to  the  simple  structure  of  the  H^iew  and  other  Shemitic  languages,  which  renders  them  less  change* 
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able  than  others  of  greater  development ;  to  which  is  to  be  added,  that,  in  that  period,  the  Hebrews  did 
not  experience  those  influences  which  materially  affi^ct  a  language ;  they  did  not  advance  much  in 
civilization,  were  never  long  subjected  to  nations  of  foreign  tongue,  and  lived  almost  entirely  separated 
from  all  nations,  especially  from  nations  of  foreign  language.  Thus  their  language  advanced  too  little  in 
development,  and  also  suffered  too  little  from  corruption,  to  render  the  style  and  mnguage  of  these  earlier 
books  materially  different  from  those  of  much  earlier.  There  are,  however,  in  these  books  certainly 
some  important  difierences,  which  afterwards  disappear ;  and  many  differences  of  the  kind  have  become 
less  distinguishable  to  us,  because  the  more  modem  punctuation  has  treated  all  words  according  to 
one  stand  wl,  and  that  the  standard  of  the  language  at  a  later  period.  See  Ewald's  Hebrew  Grammar y 
by  Nicholson,  sect.  4.  And  on  the  subjects  touched  on  generally  more  copious  information  may 
be  found  in  Rosenmfiller,  Prolegomena  in  Scholia  in  Vetus  Testament,;  Jahn,  Introduction  to 
the  Old  Test. J  trs.  by  Dr.  Turner;  Hengstenberg,  Die  Authentie  des  PentateucheSy  Berlin,  1886 ; 
Havemick,  Einteitung  in  das  AUe  Test.^  Erlangen,  1836 ;  Stowe,  Introduction  to  the  Bible,  Cin- 
cinnati, U.  S.,  1885 ;  Graves,  Lectures  on  the  Pentateuch  ;  Faber's  Horee  Mosaica  ;  Blunt,  Veracity 
rfihe  Five  Books  of  Moses. 

The  best  conmientaries  on  the  Pentateuch  are  Involved  in  general  commentaries  on  the  whole 
Bible.  But  there  are  several  s^)arate  conmientaries  on  this  portion  of  Scripture,  and  other  im- 
portant works  thereon,  besides  those  which  have  just  been  named.  Such  are  the  Jewish  Commentaries 
of  the  Rabbis  Isaac  Abarbanel,  Solomon  Jarchi,  and  Moses  Mendelssohn ;  Ainsworth*s  Annotations 
upon  the  Fvoe  Boohs  of  Moses^  Lond.  1621 ;  Bonfrere,  Pentat,  Moysis  Comment,  iliustr,,  Ant. 
1626,  Osiander,  Commentar  in  Pentateuch.  TGbing.  1676,  1677;  Vater,  Kommentar  aber  den 
Pentnteuchy  Halle,  1802-1805 ;  Kidder,  On  the  Penteieuch.  Parker's  BibHotheca  Biblicay  1720- 
1728,  although  intended  as  a  Commentary  on  the  whole  Scripture,  did  not  extend  beyond  the  Penta- 
teuch, on  which  it  is  an  excellent  exposition,  drawn  from  the  Fathers  and  ecclesiastical  writers  prior 
to  451  A.D.  In  like  manner  Geddes'  designed  translation  of  the  whole  Bible  reached  only  to 
Chronicles,  and  of  his  Critical  Remarks^  1809,  annexed  thereto,  only  the  first  volume,  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  Pentateuch  (on  which  it  is  thus  a  Commentary),  appeared. 

There  is  a  considerable  number  of  works  on  particular  passages,  and  on  the  difficult  places,  of  the 
Pentateuch.  They  cannot  be  here  enumerated ;  but  their  titles  may  be  found  in  Walch's  BibHotheca 
Theologica ;  Calmet's  BibHotheca  S<icra  ;  Winer's  Handbuch  der  Theohgischen  Liter atur ;  Orme's 
BibHotheca  Btblica ;  and  in  the  bibliographical  list  in  Home's  Introduction. 


II.— GENESIS. 

This  book  derives  its  name  from  the  history  of  the  Creation,  in  Greek  Tiyeffic,  with  which  it  begins. 
Like  the  other  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  this  one  is  named  by  the  Jews  £rom  the  word  with  which  it 
commences,  HH^^tO?  Bebbshith,  ^'  in  the  beginning." 

This  venerable  monument,  with  which  the  sacred  literatiure  of  the  Hebrews  commences,  and  which 
forms  its  substantial  basis,  is  composed  of  two  principal  portions.  The  most  ancient  history  of  the 
human  race  is  contained  in  the  eleven  first  chapters ;  and  the  remainder  is  occupied  with  the  history 
of  the  ancestors  of  the  Israelites — the  patriarchs.  There  is  a  more  intimate  connection  between 
these  parts  than  might  at  the  first  sight  appear ;  the  earlier  portion  having  a  more  definite  reference 
to  what  follows,  thui  the  cursory  reiuler  would  be  apt  to  imagine.  Its  object  does  not  appear  to  be 
that  of  furnishing  a  general  history,  but  to  trace  out  the  first  principles  of  those  conditions  on  which 
were  founded  the  theocratic  institutions  afterwards  established  through  Moses.  It  therefore  goes 
back  to  the  original  unity  of  the  human  race,  and  their  original  relation  to  Grod  ;  and  then  proc^eeds 
to  record  the  disturbance  of  that  relation  by  the  intrusion  of  sin,  which  gradually  produceid  an  in- 
ternal and  external  division  among  mankind,  by  subduing  that  principle  of  divine  life  which  had 
originally  dwelt  in  the  general  man,  but  which  in  the  end  was  preserved  only  among  a  small  and 
separate  race — a  race  which,  in  the  progress  of  separating  evil,  became  more  and  more  isolated  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  which  alone  enjoyed  during  many  generations  the  special  favour, 
guidance,  and  blessing  of  God.  We  are  so  accustomed  to  read  the  subsequent  books  of  the  Penta- 
teuch by  the  light  which  Genesis  offers,  that  we  cannot  readily  apprehend  how  imperfect  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Hebrews,  and  how  obscure  even  their  law,  would  have  been,  without  this  historical  intro- 
duction :  but  when  we  come  to  look  at  the  numerous  references  in  the  books  of  the  law  to  the  facts 
contained  in  Genesis,  and  to  see  how  many  of  its  enactments  and  institutions  rest  upon  the  foundation 
which  those  &cts  afibrd,  we  begin  to  discern  the  intimate  relation  between  them,  and  to  feel  assured 
that  this  book  must  have  exist^  along  with,  and  was  a  most  indispensable  Introduction  to,  those  in 
which  the  laws  and  institutions  of  the  Israelites  are  embodied.  It  is  more  capable  of  internal  proof 
that  Moses  was  the  author  of  the  other  and  contemporary  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  than  of  Genesis :  but 
the  full  force  of  this  argument  goes  to  show,  that  the  author  of  these  latter  books  was  also  the  author 
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of  Genesis,  and  most  certainly  that  this  book  could  not  have  been  of  later  date  than  the  others.  It  is 
well  remarked  by  Jahn  that  *  The  Hebrews,  degraded  during  their  residence  in  I^ypt  so  as  to  wor- 
ship creatures,  and,  as  had  been  foreseen  by  Moses,  thenceforward  contipually  prone  to  idolatry,  needed 
the  instruction  given  in  Qllnesis  and  the  former  part  of  Kxodus,  respecting  the  nature  of  the  Deity 
whom  they  had  at  Sinai  acknowledged  as  their  king,  whose  laws  they  had  received,  and  to  whom 
they  proffered  their  reverence  and  gratitude  for  his  mercies  by  their  sabbaths  and  solemn  feasts,  by 
their  sacrifices  and  first  fruits,  by  their  obedience  to  his  laws,  and  by  all  their  acts  of  homage  and 
worship.  If  they  had  been  unacquainted  with  this  part  of  the  Pentateuch,  they  must  have  been 
ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  Deity  whom  they  professed  to  wosship ;  they  could  not,  at  that  remote 
period,  have  known  their  king  as  Grod  the  Creator  and  Grovernor  of  the  Universe ;  they  could  not 
have  understood  his  frequently  recurring  titles,  the  Grod  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob ;  they 
could  not  have  been  able  to  ascertain  what  was  meant  by  the  frequent  reference  to  the  promises 
made  to  the  patriarchs ;  and  they  must  have  been  entirely  in  the  dark  as  to  the  number  and  nature 
of  the  wonderful  works  which  are  so  frequently  mentioned  in  the  remaining  books  of  Moses.  On 
all  these  subjects  oral  tradition  must,  by  the  general  lapse  into  idolatry,  have  been  exceedingly  de- 
praved, if  not  totally  obliterated,  in  the  course  of  ages.  The  same  writer,  therefore,  who  in  his  care 
for  the  information  of  the  Hebrews  even  of  remote  periods,  committed  the  Pentateuch  to  writing, 
would  not  have  left  instruction  so  necessary  for  that  people,  especially  those  of  them  who  lived  in 
later  ages,  as  that  contained  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  and  the  former  part  of  Exodus,  to  be  supplied  by 
oral  tradition ;  neither  is  it  credible  that  he  did.' — Ii^oducHon^  p.  191. 

The  more  general  arguments  which  tend  to  show  that  Moses  was  the  author  of  the  whole  Pen- 
tateuch, including  Genesis,  have  been  produced  in  the  preceding  notice  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  need 
not  here  be  repeated. 

The  general  scope  of  the  book  in  its  two  great  divisions  have  been  already  indicated ;  but  a  more 
particular  examination  of  its  contents  may  now  be  given. 

After  an  account  of  the  creation,  of  the  original  state  of  man  and  of  the  fall,  the  first  portion  pro- 
ceeds to  relate  the  increase  of  irreligion  and  immorality,  until,  about  the  year  235  a.m.  (iv.  26,  v.  3, 6), 
the  true  worshippers  of  the  Deity  were  distinguished  by  the  appellation  ^  sons  of  God,'  whilst  those 
who  disregarded  the  divine  instructions  and  were  led  by  merely  human  propensities,  were  called 
children  '  of  men.'  Of  the  former  class  were  the  ancestors  of  Noah,  who  are  consequently  here 
introduced  (chap,  v.),  although  the  genealogy,  like  a  long  parenthesis,  interrupts  the  close  connection 
between  iv.  26  and  vi.  1.  For  the  same  cause  the  extraordinary  pie^  of  Enoch  and  hb  translation 
are  mentioned  in  v.  22,  sq.  The  intermarriages  or  illicit  union  of  these  two  classes  of  persons  pro- 
duced at  last  so  general  a  corruption  of  religion  and  morals,  that  God  destroyed  by  a  flood  all  living 
creatures,  except  Noah  and  his  family,,  and  the  various  animals  which  were  preserved  along  with  them 
in  the  ark.  On  account  of  the  importance  of  this  terrific  event,  it  is  related  with  more  than  usual 
particularity  (vi.  9-ix.  29).  This  is  followed  by  a  genealogical  and  geographical  account  of  settle- 
ments made  in  the  world  (chap,  x.),  and  then  (chap.  xi.  1-9)  the  attempt  to  build  the  tower  of 
Babel  is  related,  which,  as  it  gave  rise  to  the  dispersion,  is  intimately  connected  with  the  account  of 
that  event.  The  posterity  of  Shem,  with  whom  religion  and  morals  were  preserved  longest  and  in 
the  greatest  purity,  are  then  introduced  (xi.  26),  down  to  the  birth  of  Abraham. 

The  second  portion  of  the  book  contains  a  more  particular  account  of  facts  in  which  the  Israelites 
were  interested.  As  the  family  of  Terah  was  idolatrous  (Josh.  xxiv.  2 ;  Gen.  xxxi.  30 ;  xxxv.  2), 
Abraham  is  divinely  called  to  go  to  Canaan,  where  a  numerous  posterity  is  promised  him,  and  the  set- 
tlement there  of  his  descendants  through  Isaac,  after  a  residence  of  four  hundred  years  in  a  foreign 
land ;  and  also,  that  in  his  posterity  ^all  nations  should  be  blessed'  (xii.  2,  3 ;  xiii.  14-17 ;  xv.  4, 
5,  7,  13-18;  xvii.  4-8;  xviii.  18;  xxii,  17,  18);  all  which  has  in  view  the  preservation  of  the 
knowledge  of  God  and  true  religion,  together  with  the  coining  of  a  spiritual  deliverer  to  bring  the 
blessing  of  salvation  to  mankind.  These  promises,  which  are  repeated  to  Isaac  (1-5)  and  to  Jacob 
(xxviii.  13-15),  are  the  principal  points  on  which  everything  in  this  domestic  history  turns,  the 
account  of  Joseph  not  excepted,  as  thb  includes  the  descent  of  Jacob's  family  into  Egypt,  where 
they  became  exceedingly  numerous.  Whatever  is  introduced  in  relation  to  other  families  and 
nations,  has  some  bearing  on  the  history  of  these  patriarchs,  or  concerns  some  collateral  branches  of 
their  families;  see  chap.  xiv.  17,  sq. ;  xxv.  1-4,  12-16;  xxxvi. 

It  is  a  question  whicli  some  will  consider  of  interest,  at  what  period  of  his  career  the  Hebrew 
legislator  may  be  supposed  to  have  written  the  book  of  Genesis.  Some  have  conceived  that  it  was 
composed  by  him  while,  an  exile  in  the  land  of  Midian,  he  fed  the  fiocks  of  his  £ither-in-law  in  the 
wilderness,  with  the  design  of  comforting  the  Hebrews  in  their  servitude  by  the  example  of  con- 
stancy in  their  fathers,  and  by  a  display  of  the  oracles  and  promises  of  God.  Eusebius  seems  of 
this  opinion  {PrcBp.  Evang.  ii.  7)  ;  but  others  consider  that  Moses  was  not  then  invested  with  a  pro- 
phetic character,  and  therefore  apprehend  that  the  book  was  written  in  the  wilderness  after  the 
promulgation  of  the  law.     Theodoret  (  QiuesL  in  Genesiji)^  Venerable  Bede  {Expodtio  in  Genes.), 
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and  others  suppose  that  the  book  was  written  in  the  wilderness  afler  the  promulgation  of  the  Law , 
and  Rabbi  Moses  Ben  Nachman  proposes  the  hypothesis,  that  God  dictated  the  contents  of  the  book 
to  Moees  during  the  forty  days  in  which  he  was  permitted  to  be  in  comnmnicatiou  with  the  Deity 
on  Mount  Sinai,  and  that  on  iiis  descent  he  committed  the  whole  to  writing.  It  is,  however,  as 
Bishop  Gray  remarks,  ^  as  impossible  as  it  is  of  little  consequence  lo  determine  which  of  these 
opinions  is  best  founded.  It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  know  that  Moses  was  assisted  by  the  spirit  of 
in&llible  truth  in  the  composition  of  this  sacred  work,  which  he  deemed  a  proper  introduction  to 
the  laws  and  judgments  delivered  in  the  subsequent  books,  as  exliiblting  the  grounds  upon  which  the 
divine  claims  to  worship  are  established,  and  the  consideration  upon  which  the  statutes  were  made, 
where  God  is  represented  as  the  Creator  to  whom  all  obedience  is  due.' — Key  lo  Uie  Old  Test,  p.  77. 

The  internal  and  external  evidence  which  leads  to  the  conviction  that  Moses  was  the  author  of 
tlie  book  of  Genesis,  leaves  untouched  a  very  interesting  question,  which  has  not  received  much 
attention  £rom  English  writers  on  Biblical  Introduction ;  but  whicli  is  of  so  much  real  importance, 
and  has  been^so  long  and  so  earnestly  discussed  abroad,  that  it' claims  our  most  careful  consideration. 
It  is  this — Since  the  work  contains  the  narration  of  events  which  took  place  long  before  the  time  of 
the  author,  whence  did  he  obtain  his  information  ?  He  must  have  derived  his  knowledge  of  the 
facts  recorded  either  from  immediate  divine  revelation,  or  from  oral  tradition,  or  from  written  docu- 
ments or  other  monuments.  We  know  that  tlie  author  of  Genesis  was  one  of  those  holy  men  of  old 
who  wrote  as  they  were  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost  (2  Pet.  i.  21)  ;  and  we  are  aware  that  Moses  in 
particular,  gave  evidence,  by  prophecy  and  miracles,  that  he  declared  even  known  and  common  facts 
under  a  sanction  more  than  human.  But  from  the  nature  of  many  of  the  facts  recorded  in  Genesis, 
and  from  the  minuteness  of  the  narration,  it  has  been  regarded  as  improbable  that  such  detailed 
accounts  were  communicated  by  immediate  revelation.  That  thb  information  should  have  been 
derived  from  oral  tradition  appears  morally  impossible,  when  we  consider  the  great  number  of 
names,  of  ages,  and  of  dates,  and  of  minute  events  which  are  recorded.  If  this  be  admitted,  it 
remains  that  he  must  have  derived  his  information  from  written  documents,  coeval,  or  nearly  so, 
with  the  events  which  they  have  recorded,  and  composed  by  persons  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
subjects  to  which  they  refer.  That  these  were  few  in  number  appears  probable  from  the  simple 
and  uncultivated  habits,  and  the  humble  occupations  of  the  Hebrews  previously  to  their  removal 
to  Egypt,  and  from  their  oppressed  and  deg^raded  state  while  there.  Under  this  view,  it  is  alleged 
that  we  are  to  conceive  of  the  history  given  by  Moses  in  Genesis,  as  being  derived  principally 
from  short  memoranda  and  genealogical  tables,  written  by  the  patriarchs  or  under  their  superinten- 
dence, and  preserved  by  their  posterity  until  the  time  of  Moses,  who  made  use  of  them,  with  additions 
from  authentic  tradition  or  existing  monuments,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  thus 
prepared  his  work.  Indeed  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  Hebrew  legislator  introduced  some  patri- 
archal narratives  into  his  book  with  little  or  no  alteration.  The  existence  of  written  documents 
anterior  to  the  time  of  Moses  is  unquestionable.  The  authority  of  the  book  of  Job  (xix.  23,  24, 
see  the  note  there),  and  the  recent  Egyptian  discoveries,  place  this  beyond  a  doubt.  And  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  think  that  such  documents  were  not  used  in  preparing  narratives  like  that  of  Joseph,  and 
some  parts  of  the  histories  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  Thus  in  Gen.  xlix.  we  have  the  dying 
address  of  Jacob  to  his  sons,  apparently  word  for  word  as  he  uttered  it ;  and  in  Gen.  xxvii.  the 
blessing  of  Isaac  on  his  two  sons.  So  several  of  the  first  chapters  of  Genesis,  if  we  may  judge  of 
their  style  and  structure,  and  from  the  several  distinct  titles  by  which  the  narratives  are  introduced, 
are  not  original  compositions  by  Moses,  but  selections  made  by  hiiu,  under  divine  direction,  from  very 
ancient  documents  in  his  possession,  by  different  writers  at  different  periods.  Perhaps  the  same  may 
be  said  of  Gen.  xxxvi.,  which  gives  an  account  of  the  posterity  of  Eaau,  and  of  Gen.  xxxviii.,  which 
relates  the  crimes  and  follies  of  Judah  and  his  sons. 

Dr.  Turner,  whose  statement  of  this  view  we  here  chiefly  follow  ( Companion  to  Genesis,  New 
York,  1841,  p.  16),  cites  a  remark  of  Ewald,  who  in  his  ingenious  book  on  the  composition  of 
Genesis  {Kompositiorfder  Genesis,  1823,  p.  85),  states  respecting  the  narrative  of  the  Flood,  that 
although  indeed  it  might  have  been  abbreviated,  and  some  collateral  circumstances  omitted,  yet 
the  writer  evidently  intends  to  show  the  divine  agency  even  in  the  details ;  that  he  is  under  the  in- 
fluence of  strong  feeling,  and  describes  the  tragic  event  with  minuteness  and  particularity,  as  if  he 
had  himself  been  an  eye-witness.  This  is,  as  he  adds,  strikingly  characteristic  of  Hebrew  history, 
and  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  account  of  the  Flood,  but  pervades  the  whole  book  of  Genesis. 
The  artist  draws  from  the  life,  and  delineates  the  vivid  scene  with  the  freshness  of  nature  and 
reality.  It  is  not  to  be  questioned  that  this  might  be  done  by  a  writer  who  lived  long  afler  the 
facts  related ;  but  the  opinion  that  Moses  employed  certain  patriarclial  accounts,  composed  by  some 
one  who  had  himself  beheld  the  scene  related,  or  else  had  heard  it  from  an  eye-witness,  is  probable, 
to  say  the  least.  On  such  a  theory,  it  is  urged,  that  the  credibility,  historical  accuracy,  and  in- 
spired authority  of  the  book,  derive  additional  strength ;  for  tlie  original  author  becomes  an  eye- 
witness,  and  either  contemporaneous  or  nearly  so  with  the  facts  related  ;  while  yet  some  of  the  facts 
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are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  could  only  be  derived  from  immediate  revelation ;  and  the  whole 
being  compiled  by  an  inspired  writer,  have  received  the  sanction  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  an  equal 
d^ree  with  his  original  productions. 

The  result  of  thw  view  then  is,  that  Glenesis  appears  as  the  work  of  Moses,  in  preparing  which 
he  was  euided  by  divine  inspiration,  suggesting  what  could  not  otherwise  be  known ;  by  documents 
previously  written ;  by  standing  monuments  raised  to  commemorate  historical  or  domestic  facts ; 
and  by  oral  traditions  handed  down  from  early  ages. 

The  view  embodied  in  thb  statement  has  not  been  in  this  country  strongly  urged  with  special 
reference  to  Genesis ;  but  the  principle  on  which  it  proceeds,  as  to  the  use  of  documents  in  the  his- 
torical Scriptures,  has  been  fully  admitted  by  our  b^t  writers  on  the  general  subject  of  inspiration, 
such  as  Horsley,  Home,  Henderson,  and  others.  There  are  now  very  few  who  deem  it  necessary  to 
regard  a  sacred  writer  as  describing  only  iVom  special  revelation,  fects  which  might  have  been  known 
to  him,  or  even  which  could  not  but  have  been  known  to  him,  from  ordinary  sources  of  information ; 
and  there  are,  on  the  other  hand,  still  fewer  who  dispute  that  the  same  Divine  Spirit  which  revealed 
to  them  things  which  could  not  be  thus  known,  guided  them  from  error  in  the  selection  and  use  of 
the  facts  with  which  they  they  were  acquainted  from  monuments,  from  tradition,  and  from  written 
documents.  ^  The  reverse  of  error  is  not  truth,  but  error '  (Cecil's  Remains^  p.  89).  So,  the  belief 
that  every  word  and  fact  in  the  book  of  Genesis  was  an  original  revelation  to  the  writer,  is  indeed 
the  reverse  of  the  error  which  refuses  to  ascribe  any  kind  or  degree  of  divine  inspiration  to  it ;  but 
it  is  not  therefore  necessarily  the  truth,  which  more  probably  lies  in  the  medium  view  which  has 
been  indicated.  This  view  is  also  most  in  accordance  with  the  usual  course  of  God's  dealings 
with  man,  in  even  the  extraordinary  manifestations  of  his  power  and  goodness,  as  evinced  in 
the  Scripture  miracles,  where  we  see  natural  means  employed  so  far  as  they  may,  or  can  be  made  to, 
subserve  the  object  in  view,  and  the  supernatural  is  brought  into  action  only  where  such  means  foil  to 
realize  the  desired  end.  In  the  present  case,  we  know  that  Moses  was  well  versed  in  all  the  learning 
of  his  day  (Acts  vii.  22).  Whatever  the  nations  believed  of  former  times,  and  whatever  their  tra- 
ditions and  records  could  teach,  he  knew  ;  and  there  were  many  matters  on  which  he  could  not  want 
for  information  so  much  as  for  the  power,  which  we  believe  to  have  been  supernaturally  imparted  to 
him,  of  distinguishing  the  true  from  the  false,  and  of  determining  what  was  proper  or  not  proper  for 
the  purpose  he  had  in  view.  It  is  clear,  for  instance,  that  Moses  must  have  had  obvious  means  of 
information  concerning  all  the  &cts  which  he  relates  respecting  Joseph ;  but  without  supernatural 
guidance  he  could  scarcely  have  apprehended,  so  clearly  as  he  displays  it,  the  whole  scope  of  the 
mystery  of  Providence,  with  respect  to  the  Hebrew  nation,  which  hu  history  of  Joseph  embodies. 

Again,  we  are  sure  from  the  other  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  that  Moses  did  use  such  documents 
when  they  served  his  purpose ;  and  what  he  did  with  res]2^t  to  contemporary  documents,  he  might 
do  with  respect  to  those  of  a  former  age.  Thus  in  Num.  xxiii.,  xxiv.,  there  are  some  magnificent 
and  highly  finished  pieces  of  poetry,  ascribed  to  Balaam.  Now  if  the  book  in  which  these  are  found 
is  worthy  of  credit,  these  are  not  the  compositions  of  Moses  but  of  Balaam ;  for  Moses  did  not  pro- 
fess to  write  fiction,  but  true  history :  and  it  will  not  be  alleged  that  Moses,  having  obvious  means  of 
learning  what  Balaam  had  said,  needed  a  direct  revelation  for  the  purpose.  Again,  in  Num.  xxL 
14,  15,  there  is  an  avowed  quotation  from  an  ancient  writing  called  '  the  Book  of  Jehovah's  Wars.' 
In  verses  17,  18,  of  the  same  chapter  a  quotation  from  a  joyous  song  with  which  the  Israelites  cele- 
brated the  discovery  of  a  well  in  the  desert ;  and  the  verses  27-80  contain  an  extract  from  an  ancient 
war-song  of  the  Amorites  in  commemoration  of  their  victory  over  Moab.  Now  if  all  these  are 
what  they  profess  to  be,  quotations  from  ancient,  from  recent,  and  from  contemporary  documents, 
and  not  original  compositions  of  Moses,  it  cannot  be  objectionable  to  hold  that  tliere  may  have 
been  a  similar  use  of  documents  in  Genesis.  It  will  not  be  urged  that  Numbers  is  less  an  inspired 
book  than  Genesis ;  and  what  was  done  by  the  author  of  the  former  book,  might  well  be  done  by  the 
author  of  the  latter :  and  if  the  author  of  a  book  describing  events  which  occurred  under  his  own 
cognizance,  and  in  which  he  was  the  prime  mover,  did  avowedly  quote  other  compositions,  how 
much  more  might  not  the  same  writer  be  expected  to  use  such  documents  in  writing  of  events 
which  occurred  before  the  times  in  which  he  lived  ? 

Great  respect  is  due  to  that  feeling  of  reverence  for  Scripture,  which  turns  with  reluctance  from 
anything  that  seems  calculated  to  weaken  the  authority  of  the  Divine  word ;  but  the  thoughtful 
mind  will  discover  no  just  ground  for  this  holy  jealousy  in  the  view  which  has  been  described.  An 
American  writer  puts  this  in  a  just  point  of  view  by  an  exceedingly  apt  illustration  which  we  cannot 
forbear  to  quote :  ^  Do  all  these  accurate  quotations  impair  the  credit  of  the  Mosaical  books,  or 
increase  it ?  .Is  Marshall's  Life  of  Washington  to  be  regarded  as  unworthy  of  credit  because  it 
contains  copious  extracts  from  Washington's  correspondence,  and  literal  quotations  from  important 
public  documents  ?  Is  not  its  value  greatly  enhanced  by  this  circumstance  ?  Is  not  the  clear, 
direct  style  of  Judge  Marshall  as  obvious  throughout  the  work  as  it  would  have  been  if  it  had  not 
contained  a  single  quotation?     The  objection  is  altogether  futile.' — Stowe's  Introduction^  p.  58. 
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The  success  or  fiulure  of  the  attempts  made  to  mark  out  the  various  documents  employed  in  the 
composition  of  Genesis  ought  by  no  means  to  be  regarded  as  affecting  the  question  whether  such 
documents  were  or  were  not  employed.  We  are  disposed  to  agree  with  Rosenmtiller,  and  even  with 
Havemick,  who  is  still  more  decided  on  this  point  {Einleitung,  i.  §  112;  and  his  art.  *  Genesis 
in  the  Cyclop,  of  Biblical  LitercUure)^  that  if  the  writer  of  this  book  did  employ  such  documents, 
he  has  so  blended  them  into  a  coherent  mass  with  his  more  original  matter,  that  the  book  is  one 
united  work  in  which  the  component  documents  cannot  with  any  precision  be  discriminated. 

Such  attempts  have  been  made  to  rest  chiefly  upon  the  differences  in  the  use  of  the  Divine  Names  in 
this  book.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  read  the  book  of  Genesis  even  in  a  translation,  and  much  less  in 
the  original,  without  observing  that  the  Deity  is  therein  designated  by  different  names,  and  that  those 
I  are  used  in  a  very  remarkable  manner.     Sometimes  the  term  D^n$K  Elohim,  <  God*  occurs ; 


sometimes  njn?  Jehovah,  ^  Lordi  and  sometimes  both  are  united  iii  the  form  of  D*r6|5  r(\r\) 
Jehoyah-Elo'him,  '  Lord-God.*  In  chaps,  i.,  ii.  3,  *  Elohim'  is  invariably  used ;  in  ii.  4,  iii.  24, 
'  Jehovah*Elohim,'  except  in  iii.  1,  3,  5,  where  the  speaker  is  a  different  person  from  the  author; 
and  in  chap.  iv.  *  Jehovah '  occurs  alone,  except  in  verse  25,  where  Eve  is  introduced  as  speaking. 
The  fiicts,  in  relation  to  this  point,  which  an  examination  of  the  whole  book  exhibits,  plainly  show 
that  these  terms  are  frequently  employed  in  such  a  manner  as  could  not  have  been  the  result  of 
chance,  or  of  a  mere  intention  to  relieve  the  mind  of  the  reader  by  an  agreeable  variety.  To  ascer- 
tain the  grounds  on  which  the  sacred  writer  has  ordinarily  employed  the  one  or  the  other  of  these 
names  in  denoting  the  Almiffhty,  is  undoubtedly  a  question  of  no  small  interest ;  and  from  the  g^eat 
amount  of  learning,  ingenuity,  and  research  which  has  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  subject,  it  is  a 
matter  of  regret  that  more  space  cannot  here  be  devoted  to  it.  The  fact  itself  had  been  observed 
from  the  earliest  times,  by  various  Jewish  and  Christian  writers,  who  indulged  in  much  pointless 
conjecture  on  the  subject.  The  first  who  thought  of  applying  it  to  the  discrimination  of  the  docu- 
ments supposed  to  be  embodied  in  the  book,  was  a  Belgian  physician  named  Astruc,  in  his  work 
Conjectures  sur  les  Mimoires  originauxy  dont  il  parait  que  Moyse  s^est  servi  pour  composer  le  Livre 
de  la  Geh^Cy  Brux.  1753-58.  But  his  view  met  with  little  attention  till  it  was  taken  up  and  exhi- 
bited in  a  very  improved  form  by  Eichhom  in  his  Binleitung,  when  it  obtained  general  acquiescence, 
and  spread  with  great  rapidity,  so  that  few  German  scholars  of  any  name  were  to  be  found  who  did 
not  embrace  it,  with  some  modifications  of  view  as  to  the  number  and  character  of  the  documents 
which  might  be  thus  discriminated.  Some  made  them  two  only,  holding  that  Genesis  exhibited  in 
close  and  skilful  combination  two  narratives  in  one,  of  which  the  name  Elohim,  and  in  the  other  the 
name  Jehovah,  prevailed ;  while  others  thought  they  could  by  this  means  distinguish  a  greater  number 
of  documents,  varying,  with  different  writers,  from  three  to  ten.  The  theory  of  /u^o  interwoven  do- 
cuments, generally  traceable  by  the  use  of  these  names,  is  that,  however,  which  now  prevails  among 
one  class  of  theological  writers  in  Germany,  and  has  been  vigorously  upheld,  with  some  modifying 
difierences,  by  StShelin,  De  Wette,  Yon  Ewald,  Yon  Bohlen,  Tuch,  and  others.  But,  on  the  other 
hand;  it  has  been  opposed  by  such  eminent  writers  as  Eanke,  Hengstenberg,  Dreschler,  and  Haver- 
nick,  who  maintain  that  the  book  of  Genesis  is  the  work  of  one  writer,  and  closely  connected  in  all  its 
parts  ;  and  who  utterly  deny  that  the  difi^nt  documents,  which  may  or  may  not  have  been  employed 
in  its  composition,  are  to  be  distinguished  by  the  use  of  the  Divine  Names.  The  use  of  the  different 
names  they  do  not  indeed  suppose  to  have  been  arbitrary  or  uncertain ;  but  they  refer  to  the  difi^rent 
signification  of  those  names,  and  contend  that  Jehovah  and  Elohim  are  everywhere  in  Genesis  adapted 
to  the  sense  of  the  passages  in  which  the  writer  has,  with  a  distinct  intention,  inserted  the  one  name 
or  the  other.  For  the  able  and  interesting  arguments  by  which  this  view  is  supported,  the  reader 
may  be  referred  to  Hengstenberg,  Authentie  des  PentcUeuches,  1836,  more  than  half  of  the  first 
volume  of  which  is  devot^  to  a  most  interesting  history  of  and  disquisition  on  this  subject,  under  the 
head  Die  GoUesnamen  im  Pentateuch  (the  Divine  Names  in  the  Pentateuch) ;  Hanke,  untersuchunaen 
uber  der  Pentateuch^  1Q40 ;  Dreschler,  Die  Einheit  undAechtheit  der  Genesis ^  1838 ;  and  Havemick, 
EinUitung^  ii.  205,  sq.  A  very  able  statement  of  the  question,  from  these  and  other  sources,  may 
also  be  seen  in  Dr.  Turner's  Companion  to  Genesis^  New  York,  1841.  In  these  works  will  also  be 
found  much  interesting  inquiry  respecting  the  signification  of  the  Divine  Names  occurring  in  the 
Pentateuch,  which  forms  the  necessary  groundwork  of  the  hypothesis  which  assumes  that  they  are 
employed  according  to  their  signification.  Some  of  the  results  may  be  found  in  our  note  on  Exodus 
vi.  3.  Besides  the  works  alresidy  cited,  see  further  on  the  topics  Indicated  in  the  following  works : — 
Yitringa,  Observatt.  Sacrce,  i.  4,  §  2;  Calmet,  Commentaire  Litterale,  Preface  sur  la  Uenlse;  La 
Bible  de  Vence^  i.  286,  seq. ;  Rosenmiiller,  Prolegomena  in  Scholia  in  Vetus  Testament. :  the 
Introductions  (Einleitungeti)  of  Eichhorn,  Bertholdt,  Jahn,  De  Wette,  Havemick ;  Hasse,  Ent- 
deckungen  im  Felde  der  dUesten  Erd-  und  Menschengeschichte,  <fec.,  1804 ;  Hgen,  Die  Urkunde?i 
des\  i.  von  Moses  in  ihrer  Urgestalt^  &c.,  Halle,  1797 ;  Eichhorn  in  Repertorium^  iv.  p.  173,  seq. ; 
Horsley^s  Biblical  Criticism,  1804 ;  Holden  On  the  Fall,  p.  32,  seq. ;  Gleig,  Introduct.  to  Stack- 
houses  Hist,  of  the  Bible ;  Home,  Critical  Introduction,  i.  55,  sq.  ©d.  6th ;  Henderson  On  Divine 
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Inspiration,  1836;  Gaussen,  TJieopneustia,  1840;  Kelle,  Vie  Heilige  Schriften  in  ihrer  Urgestalt, 
Preyberg,  1817  ;  Sack,  De  Usu  Nominum  Dei  Elohim  et  Jehovah^  in  lib,  Geneseas,  Bonn,  1821 ; 
Rinck,  Ueher  die  Einkeit  der  Mosaischen  Sch&pfungsberichtCy  Heidelberg,  1822;  Stahelin,  Kriiische 
UrUersuchungen  fiber  die  Genes.,  Basel,  1829;  Gramberg,  Libri  Geneseosj  <fec.,  Leipz.  1828;  Von 
Bohlen,  Die  Genesis  ubersucht  mit  Anmerkk.  Leipz.  1835;  Hartmann,  Hist  Krit.  Forschungen 
ilber  die  5  Bucher  Moses,  Rost.  1831.  The  treatises  and  commentaries  on  separate  portions  and 
chapters  of  Genesis  are  without  number ;  and  it  would  be  useless  to  enumerate  even  the  chief  of 
them  without  such  characterising  remarks  as  cannot  here  be  introduced :  some  of  thrai  are  named  in 
the  notes  to  the  several  chapters. 

Among  the  separate  commentaries  and  works  on  the  book  of  Genesis,  the  following  are  the  most 
important  :—Calvini  in  lib.  Geneseos  Commentarius^  ed.  Hengstenberg,  Berlin,  1838;  Hughes, 
Analytical  Exposition  of  Genesis,  1672 ;  Schmid,  super  Mosis  lib.  1  AdnoU.^  1697 ;  Cartwright, 
Electa  TargumicO'Rabbinica,  sive  Adnott.  in  Genesin  ex  triplici  Targum.,  Lond.  1648 ;  Parsus, 
Comment,  in  Genesin,  Francf.  1604;  Delany,  Revelation  Examined,  Lond.  1733— a  curious  work 
consisting  of  dissertations  upon  the  princijMd  fiujts  in  Genesis ;  Holloway,  Letter  and  Spirit,  or 
Annott,  upon  the  Holy  Scriptures,  1753— an  allegorical  exposition  of  Genesis ;  Fuller,  Expository 
Discourses  on  Genesis,  1805;  Tuch,  Kommentar  iiber  d.  Genesis,  Halle,  1838;  Bush,  Nates  on 
Genesis,  New  York,  1839;  Turner,  Companion  to  the  Book  of  Genesis,  New  York,  1841. 


CHAPTER  I. 

1  ITie  creation  of  heaven  and  earth,  3  of  the  light, 
6  of  the  firmament,  9  of  the  earth  separated  from 
the  waters,  11  and  made  fruitful,  14  of  tlie  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  20  offish  and  fowl,  24  of  beasts 
and  cattle,  26  of  man  in  the  image  of  God.  29  Also 
the  appointment  of  food. 

he  beginning  God  created 
leaven  and  tlie  earth. 
And  the  earth  was  with- 
brm  and  void  ;  and  dark- 
was  upon  the  face  of  the 
.  And  the  Spirit  of  God 
id  upon  the  face  of  the 
rs. 

IT  And  God  said,  "Let 
I  be  light :  and  there  was 

And  God  saw  the  light, 
it  teas  good :  and  God 
led  "the  light  from  the 
ness. 

And  God  called  the  light 
f  and  the  darkness  he 
d  Night  *  And  tlie  even- 
ind  the  morning  were  the 
day. 

IT  And   God  said,  'Let 

J  be  a  'firmament  in  the 

It  of  the  waters,  and  let  it 

le    the  waters  from  the 

waters. 

7  And   God    made    the    firmament,   and 

divided  the   waters   which   were    under    the 

firmament  from  the  waters  which  were  above 

tlie  firmament :  and  it  was  so. 


I  PMlm  33.  «,  and  136.  5.  Acta  14.  15,  and  17.  34. 
4  Ileb.  And  the  ereniag  ww,  and  the  mermiag  »u,  kc 
Rnlm  33.  7,  and  13«.  6.  •  H«b.  tender  gnu. 

1 1  Heb./or  the  rnle  nfthe  dny,  tee. 


8  And  God  called  the  firmament  Heaven. 
And  the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the 
second  day. 

9  IF  And  God  said,  ^Let  the  waters  under 
the  heaven  be  gathered  together  unto  one 
place,  and  let  the  dry  land  appear :  and  it 
was  so. 

10  And  God  called  tlie  dry  land  Earth, 
and  the  gathering  together  of  the  waters 
called  he  Seas:  and  God  saw  tliat  it  teas 
good. 

11  And  God  said.  Let  the  earth  bring 
forth  grass,  "the  herb  yielding  seed,  and  the 
fruit  tree  yielding  fruit  after  liis  kind,  whose 
seed  is  in  itself,  upon  the  earth  :  and  it  was  so. 

12  And  the  earth  brought  forth  grass, 
and  herb  yielding  seed  after  his  kind,*  and 
the  tree  yielding  fruit,  whose  seed  teas  in 
itself,  after  his  kind:  and  God  saw  that  it 
teas  good. 

13  And  the  evening  and  the  morning  were 
the  third  day. 

14  IT  And  God  said.  Let  there  be  *ligfats 
in  the  firmament  of  the  heaven  to  divide 
'''the  day  from  the  night;  and  let  them  be 
for  signs,  and  for  seasons,  and  for  days,  and 
years: 

15  And  let  them  be  for  lights  in  the 
firmament  of  the  heaven  to  give  light  upon 
the  earth :  and  it  was  so. 

16  And  God  iQade  two  great  lights ;  the 
greater  light  *'to  rule  the  day,  and  tne  lesser 
light  to  rule  the  night:  he  made  the  stars 
also. 

17  And  God  set  them  in  the  firmament  of 
the  heaven  to  give  light  upon  the  earth, 

lleb.  It.  3.  I  3  Car.  4. «.  •  Heb.  httmeen  the  light  and  between  the  darhiiett. 

•  IValm  13«.  &.    Jetem.  10. 13,  and  &1. 1ft.  •  II«b.  enmntien.         t  Job  33.  8. 

»  Dcot.  4.  9.    Fkalm  136.  7.  10  Heb.  between  the  day  and  between  the  night. 
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18  And  to  "rule  over  the  day  and  over  the 
nig^t,  and  to  divide  the  light  from  the  dark- 
nesB :  and  God  saw  that  it  was  good. 

19  And  the  evening  and  the  morning  were 
the  fourth  day. 

20  IT  And  God  said,  **Let  the  waters  bring 
forth  abundantly  the  '^moving  creature  that 
hath  '*life,  and  fowl  that  may  fly  above  the 
earth  in  the  *'open  firmament  of  heaven. 

21  And  God  created  great  whales,  and 
every  living  creature  that  moveth,  which 
the  waters  brought  forth  abundantly,  after 
their  kind,  and  every  winged  fowl  after  his 
kind :  and  God  saw  that  it  was  good. 

22  And  God  blessed  them,  saying,  *'Be 
fruitful,  and  multiplv,  and  fill  the  waters  in 
the  seas,  and  let  fowl  multiply  in  the  earth. 

23  And  the  evening  and  tne  morning  were 
the  fifUi  day. 

24  H  And  God  said.  Let  the  earth  bring 
forth  the  living  creature  after  his  kind,  cattle, 
and  creeping  thing,  and  beast  of  the  earth 
after  his  Kind :  and  it  was  so. 

25  And  God  made  the  beast  of  the  earth 
after  his  kind,  and  cattle  after  their  kind,  and 
every  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth  after 
his  land :  and  God  saw  that  it  loas  good. 

26  H  And  God  said,  *'Let  us  make  man 

II  J«r.  31 .35.       »  S  &dr.  6.  47.        H  Or,  Greening,        i»  Heb.  «mi/. 
».  1.  It  Chiqp.  ft.  1,  and  9.  «.     Wi«t  2.  83.      1  Oor.  11.  7.     £phei.  4.  S4, 

ertef^tk,       ttHeb.  eee^ng  ieed.       »  Chap.  9.  3.       m  Heb.  alivUg  uml. 


in  our  image,  after  our  likeness :  and  let 
them  have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea, 
and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  the 
cattle,  and  over  all  the  earth,  and  over  every 
creeping  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth. 

27  So  God  created  man  in  his  own  image, 
in  the  image  of  God  created  he  him  ;  "male 
and  female  created  he  them. 

28  And  God  blessed  them,  and  God  said 
unto  them,  "Be  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and 
replenish  the  earth,  and  subdue  it :  and  have 
dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the 
fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  every  living  thing 
that  "^moveth  upon  the  earth. 

29  IT  And  God  said,  Behold,  I  have  given 
you  every  herb  **  bearing  seed,  which  is  upon 
the  face  of  all  the  earth,  and  every  tree,  in 
the  which  is  the  fruit  of  a  tree  yieldmg  seed  ; 
*'to  vou  it  shall  be  for  meat 

30  And  to  every  beast  of  the  earth,  and  to 
every  fowl  of  the  air,  and  to  every  thing  that 
creepeth  upon  the  earth,  wherein  tliere  is  ''*life, 
/  have  given  every  green  herb  for  meat :  and 
it  was  so. 

31  And  **  God  saw  every  thing  that  he 
had  made,  and,  behold,  it  was  very  good. 
And  the  evemng  and  the  morning  were  the 
sixth  day. 

I*  Heb.y!K0o^tAtf  JSrsMMMl  of  Ammii.         17  Oiip.  8. 17,  and 
Col.  3. 10.         19  Manli.  19.  4.         £0  Chap.  9. 1.         si  llcb. 
»  EocloB.  89. 16. 


Verse  1.  *  In  the  heginmng^*  etc — ^The  recent  discusuons 
on  ge<4ogical  scienoe,  in  connection  -with  Scripture,  render 
it  a  qnestioo  of  peat  interest,  Whether  this  first  verse  is 
an  introdnodon,  intended  to  state  as  a  general  proposition 
the  same  course  of  action  which  the  subsequent  verses 
tpedfy,-— or  whether  it  rehites  the  original  creation  of  the 
macs  itself  out  of  which  the  world  was  formed  in  the 
order  and  manner  afterwards  recounted  ?  We  apprehend 
that  it  cannot  with  confidence  be  afiBrmed  that  either  of 
these  interpretations  of  the  verse  is,  and  that  the  other 
is  oertaiDJJT  not,  the  nature  of  the  declaration  contained 
therein,  "nie  object  of  Scripture  is  to  teach  us  not  science, 
but  die  knowledge  of  God :  and  as  this  knowledge  of 
God  has  been  necessary,  and  has  been  acceptable,  to  men 
m  different  states  of  cultivation  with  respect  to  science,  it 
was  indi^>eDsable  that  certain  statements,  such  as  this, 
eoming  with  divine  authority,  while  they  can  have  but  one 
MfSiihig  as  regards  the  higher  theological  truth  which  is 
intended  to  be  taught,  should,  in  the  secondary  sense,  be 
stated  in  such  open  phrases  as  may  ccmvey  an  intelligible 
meaning  to  the  most  uncultivated  mind  to  which  they 
may  be  presented;  but  which  shall  yet  prove,  in  their 
deeper  meaning,  compatible  with  the  (Usooveries  of  the 
highest  advancement  in  science  of  which  man  is  capable. 
So,  in  this  verse,  the  great  theological  truth,  that  God  is 
the  Creator  of  whatever  exists,  is  distinct  and  dear,  and 
not  liable  to  diversity  of  interpretation :  but  the  secondary 
matters — the  what,  where,  and  how— are  stated  in  terms 
ks  definite, — terms  in  which  every  sincere  man  may  find 
enough  to  rest  his  mind  upon,  while  the  highest  intellect 
will  find  nothing  there  that  is  not  perfectly  consistent 
with  whatever  i$  true  in  the  ultimate  r^ults  of  its  investi- 
gations. On  no  other  principle  could  a  book  intended  for 
tn  ages«  and  smted  finr  man  in  all  states  of  his  intellectual 
yoi..  I, c 


and  social  progress,  have  been  written,  without  embarrass- 
ing its  statements  throughout  with  such  limitations  and 
explanations  as  would  have  utterly  marred  its  simplicity, 
ana  have  merged  its  primary  in  its  secondary  objects. 

It  consists  neither  with  the  plan  nor  limits  of  this  work, 
to  examine  all  the  questions  which  have  been  raised  upon 
the  connections  or  discrepancies  between  geological  science 
and  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  This  view  is  therefore,  once 
for  all,  reverently  put  forth,  as  suited  to  a/2  the  exi^ncies 
which  can  arise  out  of  the  discussion ;  and  we  submit  that 
the  course  thus  indicated — which  could  only  be  practicable 
to  that  Infinite  Wisdom  which  *  sees  the  en^'  the  ultimate 
results  of  human  inquiry,  '  from  the  begiuning,'  the  dark 
gropings  of  untutored  minds — does  ftimish  a  new  and 
strong  argument  for  the  Divine  origin  and  authority  of 
those  sacred  books  on  which  we  rest  our  knowledge  and 
our  hopes. 

Under  this  view,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  language 
of  this  chapter,  in  its  account  of  the  creation,  will,  when 
rightiy  understood,  be  found  conformable  with  all  that  is 
true  in  geological  discovery.  There  are  two  fiivourite  in- 
terpretations under  which  this  conformity  is  sought  to  be 
established ;  and  if  neither  of  these  is  true,  we  must  sup- 
pose tiiat  the  deeper  meaninff  of  the  sacred  writer  has  not 
yet  been  brought  to  light  The  first  of  these  explanations 
assumes,  that  this  first  verse  relates  to  the  formation  of  the 
material  which  formed  the  substance  of  the  world,  and 
regards  the  remainder  of  the  account  as  a  history  of  its 
arranged  and  orderly  construction,  at  some  subsequent 

Seriod,  leaving  sufficient  time  between  the  two  for  the  pro- 
uction  of  the  various  phenomena  which  the  crust  of  the 
earth  exhibits,  and  which,  as  geologists  allege,  requires  for 
it  a  date  greatly  more  ancient  than  that  whidi  the  Mosaical 
account  assigns  to  the  creation  of  man.    The  other  cxpla- 
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nation  {iroyidet  far  Hhdjgedhfpata  ibe  longdnrttion  of  ante- 
cedent time  whieh  tbej  require,  hj  alleging  that  although 
die  first  Terse  is  connected  with  those  t&t  follow  in  order 
of  time,  jet  that  the  ^dayt'  snbseqnentlj  named  are  not 
natural  (kri,  bal  suoeesiiTe  intervals  of  time,  soffioientiy 
long  to  allow  a  sads&ctorv  explanation  of  the  fiicts  on 
which  geology  relief.  But  dtefined,  throughout  the  chapter, 
as  the  term  'daj'  is  to  Its  natural  meaning  br  the  re- 
curring phraae  of  '  morning  and  evening,'  as  if  with  the 
very  object  of  excluding  an  j  such  signification,  we  cannot 
but  fear  that  the  latter  explanation  does  considerable  vio- 
lence to  the  plainest  principles  of  Scriptural  interpretation. 
On  that  ground  alone  we  should  be  disposed  to  prefer  the 
former ;  which  seems  to  us  even  better  than  the  other  suited 
to  the  demands  of  geological  science,  while  it  does  not  ap- 
pear diat  Biblical  oritiasm  can  urge  any  substantial  ob- 
^ction  to  it  It  is  indeed  true  that  every  other  division  of 
the  book  has  its  own  proper  introduction,  and  analogy 
might  assume  this  to  be  of  the  same  nature.  But  it  may  be 
remied,  that  the  other  introductions  are  merely  inscripdcms, 
whereas  a  close  examination  seems  rather  to  show  this  to 
be  an  historical  statement  of  what  first  took  place,  followed 
by  a  continuous  account  of  subsequent  transactions. 

2.  '  Without  form  and  void'  —  The  original  words, 
hT\h\  ^nh  tohu  va^ohuf  convey  the  idea  of  confbsion  and 
desolation ;  in  which  sense  they  recur  in  Job  xii.  24 ;  Isa. 
xxxiv.  11 ;  xiv.  18;  Jer.  iv.  23.  The  ancient  versions 
agree  in  this  meaning.  It  is  well  remarked  by  Dr.  Turner, 
in  his  note  here,  that  the  descriptions  in  this  chapter  are 
evidenUy  prepared  in  reference  to  a  supposed  observer, 
who  watehes  the  changes,  tmtil  the  wild  and  desolate  con- 
fusion, gives  place  to  a  world  of  oerfect  order  and  harmony. 

—  «  Tfie  Spirit  of  Ood  moved,'  etc. — Preparatoir  to  the 
result  of  reducing  the  primitive  conftision  to  oroer,  the 
Spirit  of  God  is  represented  as  actiiig  upon  the  waters, 
impreguatinji^  the  dead  substance  with  the  principles  of 
life  and  action.  The  Hebrew  word  D^n^  merachepheth, 
translated  'moved,'  involves  a  fij^ure  tekenflrom  the  mo- 
tion of  birds  hovering  and  broodmg  over  their  young.  So 
Milton  correcti^  paraphrases  by 

*  Dove-like  saf  st  broodina  on  the  vast  abyss.' 
Hence,  probably,  the  old  mythic  representetions  of  the 
world  under  the  figure  of  an  egg  may  have  been  derived. 

3.  '  And  Ood  9aid* — ^This  phrase,  which  occurs  so  fire- 
quently  in  the  present  chapter,  is  generally  allowed  to 
express,  under  tne  fij^re  of  an  oral  commandment,  the 
idea  that  the  successive  creations  sprang  forth  into  exist- 
ence in  compliance  with  God's  will,  and  by  the  exertion  of 
his  power.    This  kind  of  figure  is  common  in  Scripture. 

*  5.  <  The  evening  and  the  momina  were  the  fint  day*-^ 
This  phrase  is  explained  by  the  mode  of  measuring  the  day 
which  is  still  preserved  by  the  Jews,  and  is  in  use  among 
the  Mohammedans.  They  do  not  reckon  from  midnight  to 
midnight  as  we  do,  nor  from  sunrise  to  sunrise  as  some 
Oriental  nations,  but  firom  sunset  to  sunset  Hence  the 
niffht  with  the  following  day,  and  not  the  day  with  the 
fofiowing  night,  makes  their  day.  Our  Friday  night  is 
their  Saturday  night  The  ancient  iiihabitants  of  western 
and  central  Europe,  the  Gauls,  Celts,  and  Germans,  mea- 
sured the  day  in  tne  same  manner. 

6.  <  A  JirmamMnt:  —  The  Hebrew  word  yin  rakia, 
striody  signifies  a  substance  extended  by  beating  out  or 
rolling,  or  any  other  mode  of  working  upon  a  ductile  mass. 
The  old  word  *  firmament '  is  therefore  a  good  translation, 
corresponding  with  the  Septuagint  oYcp^/M,  and  the  Vul- 
gate '  firmamentum.'  Many  modem  interpreters  have 
sought  to  nullify  the  unphilosophical  idea  of  a  solid  con- 
cave shell  over  our  heads,  in  which  the  sun,  moon,  and 
sters  are  immoveable  fixed,  by  using  the  word  *  expanse.' 
But  it  is  to  be  considered  that  here  and  elsewhere  the 
sacred  writer  speaks  of  things  as  they  appear,  without  en- 
cumbering his  stetements  with  revelations  of  scientific  fkciB 
then  unsDipeeted.  '  No  doubt  they  felt  their  minds  ao- 
quiescing  in  this  word  (''expanse^),  as  expressing  very 
well  the  diflhsed  fluid  which  surrounds  the  earth ;  and  so 
10  ' 


leaving  us  at  liberty  to  conceive  of  its  increasing  tenuity 
till  it  is  lost  in  the  planetary  qiaoes.  But  this  is  trans- 
ferring a  modem  idea  to  times  and  persons  that  had  it  not 
The  Hebrew  language  has  no  word  for  atr,  properly  speak- 
ing; because  they  luiew  not  the  thing.  Their  nearest  ap- 
5 roaches  were  with  words  that  denote  watery  vapour  oon- 
ensed,  and  thus  rendered  visible,  whether  floatmg  round 
them,  or  seen  in  the  breathing  of  animals ;  and  words  for 
smoke  arising  from  substances  bundng;  and  for  air  in 
motion,  wind,  a  aephyr-whisper,  or  a  storm.  But  of  elastic 
fluids  tiiey  had  no  idea.'— Dr.  J.  Pye  Smith,  Scripttav  and 
Geology,  p.  868. 

11, 18.— The  word  translated  'mss'  is  applicable  to 
every  kind  of  verdure  in  the  state  of  sprouting,  when  taken 
collectively;  while  that  rendered  *herb'  denotes  the  ma- 
turity of  its  growth.  The  terms  '  herb  yielding  seed '  are 
very  emphatic  in  the  origbal,  which  are  literally  herb 
seeding  seed,  exactiy  imiteted  by  the  Septuagint  inrc^r 
oWpAAo.  Although  the  object  of  the  Scripture  was  not  to 
teach  men  philosophy,  but  religions  and  moral  truth,  yet 
we  often  find  deep  philosophy  also.  So  here  we  have  a  most 
important  hint  about  the  distribution  of  plants,  which  was 
made,  not  by  a  reference  to  their  colours,  sixe,  or  foliage, 
but  by  a  specific  allusion  to  the  nature  of  the  seed. 

14.  *  Let  there  be  lights'— Here  the  formation  of  hea- 
venly bodies  is  stated  to  have  been  the  work  of  the  fourth 
day,  whereas  light  itMlf  is  described  as  having  been  created 
on  the  first  day.  It  mav  be  asked.  How  could  there  be 
*  lights,'  and  divisions  of  day  and  night  before  the  *  li^to' 
themselves  existed.  This  is  without  doubt  the  gravest  dif- 
ficulty which  the  chapter  offers,  and  has  formed  a  ground 
of  strong  objection  to  the  Mosaical  record  of  the  creation. 
It  has  often  been  replied,  that  previoudy  to  tiie  creation  of 
the  sun,  the  light  divided  between  ibe  day  and  night,  by 
being  diffused  or  withdrawn  according  to  the  will  and 
power  of  God,  who  on  the  fourth  day  concentrated  the  light 
in  the  body  of  the  sun.  But  this  scarcely  satisfies  tiie  mind. 
We  know  that  God  could  do  this ;  but  we  know  also  that 
God  does  nothing  in  vain :  and  the  recurrence  of  the  eyen- 
ing  and  morning,  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  three 
fint  days,  being  exactiy  the  same  as  the  fi:^owinff,  would 
seem  to  have  arisen  ttom.  the  same  cause.  And  this  yiew 
may  be  defended  on  either  of  two  suppositions :  first,  that 
the  Mosaic  creation  is  that  of  the  earth  amply,  and  that 
the  heavenly  bodies  are  said  to  have  been  forn^  on  that 
day  because  on  that  day  they  showed  themselves  through 
the  purified  atmosphere  in  ul  their  glory,  as  adi^ited  to 
shed  light  over  the  eartii,  and  to  designate  divisioiis  of  tinoe; 
or,  secondly,  that  the  creation  of  the  heavenly  bodies  may 
have  been  contemporaneous  with  that  of  the  earth.  The 
formation  of  the  sun  mav  have  been  commenced  oo  the 
first  day :  and  the  light  then  called  into  existence  for  the 
benefit  of  the  earth's  chaos  may  have  flowed  from  his  orb, 
ite  rays  being  originally  feeble,  but  gradually  increasihg  in 
strength  and  intensi^,  as  his  own  creation  and  that  of  our 
globe  were  both  advancing  towards  prafectioo.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  third  verse  which  requires  the  admiasioo 
that  li^t  burst  at  <»ce  in  all  its  splendour  upon  the  an- 
formed  material,  neither  is  such  a  siqiposition  consistent 
with  analogy.  Gradual  formations  characterise  the  worka 
of  nature ;  and  the  Mosaic  narrative  affords  no  evidence 
that  the  original  creation  was  effisoted  by  the  instantaneous 
mroduction  of  the  perfectiy  constracted  creature.  See 
Turner's  Genesis,  pp.  181-139. 

—  *  For  si^  and  for  seasons' — ^This  is  doubtiess  a  hen- 
diadys,  meaning  '  for  signs  of  seasons,'  in  other  words  to 
d^gnate  seasons.  That  any  thing  occult  is  intended,  as 
the  old  astrologers  used  triumphantiy  to  allege,  or  super- 
natural, as  some  very  modem  critics  have  ventured  to  assert, 
has  no  foundation  in  the  context  or  in  the  plain  meaning  of 
the  words. 

SO,  30.  '  I%e  moving  creature,''  etc, — In  these  two  verses 
we  have  the  most  ancient,  and  therefore  the  most  interest- 
ing, example  of  aoological  classification  on  record.  The 
efrect  of  this  arrangement  is  much  impaired  in  the  aatho> 
rised  translation,  but  is  clearer  in  the  original :  and  the 
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ftadent  of  Scripture  will  find  it  advantageous  to  retain  in 
mind  the  principles  of  this  arrangement,  which  we  shall 
here  state  in  accordance  with  the  view  taken  ^  Ck>lonel  C. 
Hamilton  Smith  in  the  article  Beaet,  in  the  (JycUqKtdia  rf 
BibUcal  LUeratmrt,  The  arrangement  begins  with  tlie 
lower  order  of  *  moving  creatures,'  and  advancei  by  re- 
gular gradations  to  man :  thus,    . 

'-  Ylf?  ^^^"^^^9  translated  *  moving  creature/  The 
word  comes  ftom  a  root  signifying  to  hting  ftirth  or  mul- 
tiply abnndanUj;  and  mi^t  therefore  be  rendered  the 
rapidl  J  multiplying  or  swarming  creature.  The  eminent 
naturalist  just  named,  regards  this  denomination  as  compre- 
hending ammalcttla,  Crustacea,  inseeta,  etc. 

II.  D^^^IT)  tatmudmf  translated  '  great  whales.'  This 
dcoominatioQ  may  indude  whales,  but  cannot  be  limited 
to  theuA.  It  seems  to  comprehend,  according  to  the  above 
authority, '  fishes  and  amphibia,  including  the  huge  tenants 
of  the  waters,  Irhether  or  not  they  also  frequent  the  land, 
crocodiles,  p^on  serpents,  and  perhaps  even  those  which 
are  now  considered  of  a  more  ancient  zoology  than  the 
present  system,  the  great  saurians  of  geology.'  This  ex- 
tent of  significaticn  is  deduced  fhmi  the  varioas  paasaffee  in 
which  the  word  occurs ;  and  which  show  that  it  could  not 
be  confined  to  one  species,  or  even  genus  of  animals. 

III.  ffOf  oph,  the  winged  tribe ;  birds,  fowls. 

IV.  Still  advancing,  we  come  to  quadrupeds,  arranged 
in  three  divisions  or  orders :  1.  T\1^T}^  behemak,  rendered 
'cattle.'  The  word  signifies  properly  a  'dumb  beast f 
b«t  it  nsttlly  confined  to  the  mmmant  herbivorous  anl- 
Mali,  irhieh  aro  generally  grogariovs  and  a^ble  of  do- 


mestication. Hence  it  occurs  most  frequency  in  ^pplicatiou 
to  domestic  cattle. 

2.  njn  chayyahf  means  *  living,'  that  is,  '  livitig  thing.' 
It  occurs  in  v.  25,  to  denote  wild  animals  as  opposed  to 
tame,  and  te  there  translated  *  beast  of  the  eartk'  But 
where  tame  animals  are  not  mentioned,  as  in  v.  30  and 
elsewhere,  it  denotes  all  quadrupeds,  as  opposed  to  birds ; 
and  in  one  place  TLev.  xi.  14)  it  occurs  in  the  wide  sense 
of  all  kinos  of  beasts,  including  even  aquatic  animals. 
Here,  however  (v.  30\  it  is  clearlv  applied  to  camivora, 
or  befists  of  prey,  as  aistinc;uished  m>m  herbivora,  and  so 
supplies  an  important  link  m  the  arrangement 

3.  feip*}  rtmet.  The  '  creeping  things '  of  w.  25, 26  ; 
Abptilbs  ;  minor  quadrupeds,  such  as  creep  bj  means  of 
manv  feet,  or  glide  along  the  sorfi^e  of  the  soil,  serpents, 
annelides,  &c.    Lastly,  we  come  to 

V.  D^M  adorn,  Bfik,  standing  alone  in  liis  intellectoal 
suprema^. 

29.  ^Beholdj  I  have  given  you  every  h$rW  hc» — Plants 
and  fruits  only  being  q)ecified  as  the  articles  of  sustenance 
allowed  to  man,  it  is  considered  by  many  commentators 
that  animal  fbod  was  not  permitted  until  after  the  Flood, 
when  we  find  it  granted  to  Noah  under  certain  restrictions. 
There  is  no  diffieaky  in  supposing  that  animal  food  may 
not  have  been  in  use  in  the  primitive  times ;  for  it  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  so,  generally  q^ieaking,  at  the  present 
day  in  Asia.  The  mass  of  the  pecmle  haTe  it  only  ooca- 
nmially  and  in  small  quantities,  and  many  do  not  eat  flesh 
meat  more  than  two  or  three  times  in  a  year.  Whether 
eaten  or  not,  animals  were  certainly  killed  fst  sacrifices 
befbre  the  Deluge. 


CHAPTER  II. 

1  Thejlrd  aabbath,  4  The  manner  if  the  creation, 
8  lie  pkmHng  of  the  garden  cf  Eden,  10  and  the 
river  thereof.  17  The  tree  cf  knowledge  oniyfor- 
hidden,  19,  20  The  naming  of  the  ereatufee, 
21  The  making  of  womany  and  msHtution  cfmar' 
riage. 

Thus  the  heayens  and  the  earth  were  finished, 
and  all  the  host  of  them. 

2  ^And  on  the  seyenth  day  God  ended  his 
work  which  he  had  made ;  and  he  rested  on 
the  seyenth  day  from  all  his  work  which  he 
had  made. 

3  And  God  blessed  the  seventh  day,  and 
sanctified  it :  because  that  in  it  he  had  rested 
from  all  his  work  whidi  God  'ereated  and 
made. 

4  %  These  (tre  the  generations  of  the  hea- 
yens and  of  the  earth  when  they  were  created, 
in  the  day  that  the  Lord  God  made  the  earth 
and  the  heavens, 

5  And  evCTV  plant  of  the  field  before  it 
was  in  the  earth,  and  every  herb  of  the  field 
before  it  grew :  for  the  Lobd  God  had  not 
caused  it  to  rain  trpon  the  earth,  and  there  was 
not  a  man  to  till  the  ground. 

6  But  'there  went  up  a  mist  from  the 
earth,  and  watered  the  whole  fiice  of  the 
ground. 

7  And  the  Lord  God  formed  man  *qf  the 

I  Biod.  SO.  II,  uid  31. 17.    DeuL  9.  U.    Heb, 
CiWrMMK.  »Boclw.  17.  1.    1  Cor.  15.47. 


Must  of  the  grotmd,  and  breathed  into  his 
nostrils  the  breath  of  life ;  and  'man  became  a 
livine  soul. 

8  1  And  the  Lord  God  planted  a  garden 
eastward  in  Eden ;  and  there  he  put  the  man 
whom  he  had  formed. 

9  And  out  of  the  grotmd  made  the  Lord 
Grod  to  grow  every  tree  that  is  pleasant  to 
die  sight  and  good  for  food  ;  the  tree  of  Hfe 
also  in  the  mi(£t  of  tiie  garden,  and  the  tree 
of  knowledge  of  good  and  evH. 

10  If  And  a  river  went  out  of  Eden  to 
water  the  garden;  and  from  thence  it  was 
parted,  and  became  into  four  heads. 

11  The  name  of  the  first  is  Tison :  that 
is  it  which  oompasseth  the  whole  land  of 
Havilah,  where  there  is  gold  ; 

13  And  the  gold  of  that  land  is  good : 
there  is  bdellium  and  the  onyx  stone. 

13  And  the  name  of  the  second  river  it 
Gihon:  the  same  is  it  that  compassetb  the 
whole  land  of  •Ethiopia. 

14  And  the  name  of  the  third  river  t^  Hid- 
dekel :  that  is  it  which  goetb  'toward  the 
east  of  Assyria.  And  the  fourth  river  is 
Euphrates. 

15  t  And  the  Lord  God  took  ''the  man^ 
and  put  imn  into  the  garden  of  Eden  to  dress 
it  and  to  keep  it. 

16  And  the  Lord  God  commanded  the 

A.  A,        >  Heb.  created  to  make.        •  Or,  a  mitt  which  went  mpfnmJkn,        A  Heb.  tfcvt  ^ 

•  1  Cor.  19.  45.  7  Ecclai.  »4.  t5.  •  Heb.  CvfA.  •  Or,  eottward  to  Aityria. 
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man,  saying,  Of  every  tree  of  the  garden 
**thou  mayest  freely  eat: 

17  But  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of 

good  and  evil,  thou  shalt  not  eat  of  it :  ror  in 
le  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof  "thou  shalt 
surely  die. 

18  IF  And  the  Lord  God  said,  It  is  not 
good  that  the  man  should  be  alone ;  I  will 
make  him  an  help  *'meet  for  him. 

19  And  out  of  the  ground  the  Lord  God 
formed  every  beast  of  me  field,  and  every  fowl 
of  the  air ;  and  brought  them  unto  *^Adam  to 
see  what  he  would  call  them :  and  whatsoever 
Adam  called  every  living  creature,  that  was 
the  name  thereof. 

20  And  Adam  **gave  names  to  all  cattle, 
and  to  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  to  every  beast  of 


the  field ;   but  for  Adam  there  was  not  found 
an  help  meet  for  him. 

21  1  And  the  Lord  God  caused  a  deep 
sleep  to  £all  upon  Adam,  and  he  slept :  and 
he  took  one  ot  his  ribs,  and  closed  up  the  flesh 
instead  thereof; 

22  And  the  rib,  which  the  Lord  God  had 
taken  from  man,  ^'made  he  a  woman,  and 
brought  her  unto  the  man. 

23  And  Adam  said.  This  is  now  bone  of  my 
bones,  and  flesh  of  my  flesh :  she  shall  be  called 
Woman,  because  she  was  *^taken  out  of  Man. 

24  '"Therefore  shall  a  man  leave  his  father 
and  his  mother,  and  shall  cleave  unto  his 
wife :  and  they  shall  be  one  flesh. 

25  And  they  were  both  naked,  the  man 
and  his  wife,  and  were  not  ashamed. 


n  Heb.  eatiMg  Hum  thalt  eat, 
i«  Heb.  bmid4d. 


II  Heb. 
17  1  Cor: 


dying  thou  shalt  die. 
or.  11.  8.  18  Matth 


!•  Heb.  0$ 
19.5.    Marl 


hefbrel 
Ink  10. 


14  Or,  tA«  R 
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Verse  2.  *  Cht  the  mventh  day  God  ended  hi$  work,* — 
This  should  rather  be  translated  had  ended,  as  it  appears 
from  the  context  that  he  ended  on  the  sixth  day,  and 
*  rested '  (not  as  implyin|;  repose  after  labour)  on  ihe 
seTenth.  The  Hebrew  text  is,  however,  probably  corrupted ; 
the  Samaritan  and  Septaagint  read  the  *  sixth '  day. 

5, 6.  *  For  the  Lord  God  had  not  cattsed  it  to  rain,*  etc — 
These  two  verses  are  evidently  designed  to  contrast  the 
condition  of  the  earth  with  respect  to  the  soil  and  its  pro- 
ducts at  the  time  of  the  creation,  with  that  which  was  sub- 
sequentlv  exhibited.  In  the  first  chapter,  Moses  had  men- 
tioned the  formation  of  plants  on  the  tiiird  day.  Now, 
proceeding  to  the  most  ancient  history  of  the  earth  and  of 
man,  he  explains  in  what  manner  they  were  afterwards 
propagated,  and  introduces  his  account  by  remarking  that 
vegetable  productions  did  not  spring  f^m  the  ground 
through  the  influence  of  rain  and  human  industry,  but  by  a 
direct  divine  power.  &oe  then  nature  has  taken  its  ordi- 
nary course.  Mists  have  risen  fh>m  the  ground,  and  have 
come  down  in  refreshing  showers ;  and  man,  formed  of  the 
earth,  and  endowed  with  a  divinely  communicated  principle 
of  life,  has  cultivated  the  soil,  &c  This  obvious  explana- 
tion shows  that  the  text  offers  no  foundation  for  the  con- 
clusion, which  some  have  drawn  from  it,  that  there  was  no 
rain  previous  to  the  Deluge. 

8.  •  The  Lord  God  planted  a  garden  eastward  in  Eden^' 
etc..  to  V,  15. — ^There  is  probably  no  subject  on  which  so 
great  a  diversity  of  opinions  has  been  entertained  as  con- 
cerning the  site  of  the  Paradise  in  wliich  the  progenitors  of 
mankind  were  placed.  Mohammedans  even  believe  that  it 
was  in  one  of  the  seven  heavens  from  which,  according  to 
their  notion,  Adam  was  cast  down  upon  the  earth  after  the 
Fall.  •  Some,'  says  Dr.  Clarke,  *  place  it  in  tfie  third  hea- 
ven, others  in  the  fourth ;  some  within  the  orbit  of  the  moon, 
others  in  the  moon  itself;  some  in  the  middle  regions  of  the 
ur,  or  beyond  the  earth's  attraction ;  some  on  the  earth, 
others  under  the  earth,  and  others  within  the  earth.'  Every 
section  of  the  earth's  surface  has  also,  in  its  turn,  had  its 
claim  to  this  distinction  advocated.  From  this  mass  of 
conflicting  opinions  w6  shall  select  the  two  which  have 
been  supported  by  the  most  eminent  authorities,  and  which 
seem  to  have  the  stongest  probabilities  in  their  favour. 

It  has  been  assumed  that,  in  whatever  situation,  other- 
wise probable,  the  marks  by  which  Moses  characterises  the 
spot  are  to  be  found,  there  we  may  suppose  that  we  have 
discovered  the  site  of  Paradise.  In  fixing  the  first  proba- 
bility, the  all  but  unquestionable  fact  that  the  known  rivers 
Euphrates  and  Tigris  are  mentioned  as  two  of  the  four 
rivers  of  Eden,  is  of  the  greatest  importance ;  and  therefore 


the  most  exact  inquirers  have  not  sought  for  the  spot  at 
any  point  distant  from  those  rivers.  The  Euphrates  and 
Tigns  being  thus  then  identified  wiUi  two  of  the  rivers  of 
E£n,  there  has  still  remained  a  preat  latitude  in  the  ^oice 
of  a  nte  for  the  garden,  some  lookin|;  for  it  near  the  sources  of 
those  rivers,  and  others  seeking  it  in  the  low  and  flat  plains 
through  which  they  flow  in  the  lower  part  of  tiieir  coarse. 

The  first  position  places  Eden  in  Armenia,  near  the 
sources  of  the  four  great  rivers  Euphrates,  Tigris  (Hidde- 
kel]),  Phasis  (Pison?),  and  the  Araxes  (Gihon?).  The 
similarity  of  sound  between  Phasis  and  Pison  is  considered 
to  strengthen  this  opinion,  as  does  also  the  similarity  of 
meaning  between  the  Hebrew  name  Gihon  and  the  Gredi 
Araxes,  both  words  denoting  swiftness. 

One  consideration  that  induced  a  preference  for  this  site 
is,  that  the  advocates  of  this  opinion  considered  '  heads '  as 
applied  to  the  rivers  which  went  forth  fh>m  the  garden  to 
mean  *  sources,'  which  would  therefore  render  it  natural 
to  look  for  tiie  terrestrial  paradise  in  a  mountainous  or  hilly 
country,  which  alone  could  supply  the  water  necessary  to 
form  four  heads  of  rivers.  But  others — those  who  would 
fix  the  site  towards  the  other  extremity  of  the  two  known 
rivers,  reckon  it  sufficient,  and  indeed  more  accordant  with 
the  text,  to  consider  the  *  four  heads '  not  as  sources,  but 
as  channels ;  that  is,  that  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  united 
before  they  entered  the  garden,  and,  after  leaving  it,  divided 
again,  and  entered  the  Persian  Gulf  by  two  mouths ;  thus 
forming  four  channels,  two  above  and  two  below  the  garden, 
each  csuled  by  a  different  name.  *  The  river  or  channel,' 
says  Dr.  Wells,  *  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  highway  cross- 
ing over  a  forest,  and  which  may  be  said  to  divide  itself  into 
four  ways,  whether  the  division  be  made  above  or  below 
the  forest'  With  this  view  some  writers  are  content  to 
take  the  present  Shat-ul-Arab  (the  single  stream  whi<^  is 
formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and 
which  afterwards  divides  to  enter  the  gulf)  as  ^e  river 
that  went  through  the  garden ;  but  as  Major  Rennell  has 
shown  that  the  two  great  rivers  kept  distinct  courses  to  the 
sea  until  the  time  of  Alexander,  although  at  no  great  dis- 
tance of  time  afterwards  they  became  united,  other  writers 
are  contented  to  believe  that  such  a  junction  and  subsequent 
divergence  did,  either  in  the  time  of  Moses  or  befbre  the 
Deluge,  exist  in  or  near  the  place  indicated.  The  Deluge 
must  have  made  great  changes  in  the  beds  of  these  and 
many  other  rivers ;  and  inferior  agencies  have  alone  been 
sufficient  greatiy  to  alter  the  ancient  channels  of  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates.  This  is  not  only  rendered  obvious  by  an  in- 
spection of  the  fiice  of  the  country,  but  the  memory  of  such 
events  is  preserved  by  local  traditions,  and  they  are  even  spe- 
cified in  the  writings  of  the  Arabian  geographers  and  his- 
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torians.  Thus,  then,  of  the  two  most  probable  conjectures, 
one  fixes  the  terrestrial  Paradise  in  Armenia,  between  the 
sources  of  the  Eophrates,  Tigris,  Phasis,  and  Araxes ;  and 
the  other  identifies  the  landofEden  with  the  country  between 
Bagdad  and  Bossoiah:  and,  in  that  land,  some  fix  the  mmiea 
near  the  latter  citv,  while  others,  more  prudently,  only  con- 
tend that  it  stood  in  some  part  of  this  territory,  where  an 


ancient  junction  and  subsequent  separation  of  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris  took  place.  The  following  table  will  exhibit  in 
a  compendious  form  the  views  which  different  writers  have 
taken  of  this  interesting  question.  Some  of  the  authors 
named  at  the  top  of  the  second  and  third  columns  may 
differ  in  oue  or  two  particulars  from  those  with  whom 
they  are  classed,  but  agree  with  them  in  the  main. 


Brbrvw  KaoMa. 

Bdnd.Ciaiii«t. 
lUlM,  Faber. 
J.  Fjt  Smith. 

LeClere. 

Micfaacllt. 

Von  Hammer. 

Joeephne,    and 

■ercimlofthe 

PMher*. 

Wnferd. 

Bottmaan. 

Haftmaaa. 

na"^* 

l^^i-Ba^AHne.!. 

Syria, 

Regba     of    Uie 
CaapiaaSM. 

Bactria. 

Begkm  tMtween 
the  Gaagn  and 
Kile. 

The  Gangea. 

Bamcean. 

India. 

flZ^   Pbhc. 

W.  taoDth  or  tb*  Tbe  PbMb. 
SlMWol.Arab. 

The   Chrjrwr- 
rboos. 

Tha  Araxca. 

TbeSihoa,  or 
Jasattee. 

The  Nileb.  or 
LoMcrSind. 

Thelrabnlti. 

ThePbaaie. 

}in*5  ook». 

E.BKmUiortlM 
SbM-ul-Anib. 

TIm  Anixflt. 

TheOroaiM. 

^L.?"*" 

The  Oxufu  or 
JIhoon. 

TheNUe 

The  Ilirmend. 

Th-  Gnagce. 

TheOxue. 

TlwTlgrb. 

llMllgito. 

TheThtria. 

TheTigri.. 

llieTIgn*. 

The  Tigris 

RiT.oTBablae 

The  Indue. 

TheTigrb. 

nnp  ««.. 

ThaEaphralM. 

Hm  BnphrUM. 

ThaEaphtrntea 

TheEaphratee 

The  Eopbratee. 

Hirer  of  Cud- 
ntu. 

TheEupbretra 

TbeEuphratee 

n^)q  cteTOak. 

Colebb. 

CfaaTflah,     bi 
AiabtaT 

Chwala,  oa  the 
W.ofiheCae. 

India. 

Cabul. 

Ava. 

Colohb. 

ef^a  c«h. 

?S!Si-.   - 

Lud     vt     the 
CoMiri. 

Cntttrtttr 

the  E.  or  the 

Nubia           and 
Abjaaiaia. 

Cusba. 

The    estrame 
South. 

Bactria. 

•WW    Ad«r. 

A»7m. 

Ampi^ 

A-Tria. 

CaepiaB. 
AmrST             Aaeyrla. 

AmjTi^ 

Uaufah. 

A«7tia. 

A-yri^ 

The  following  are  the  works  in  which  the  views  of  the 
authorities  named  in  this  table  are  developed ;  and  the  list 
will  sufficiently  indicate  the  literature  of  the  question : — 
Reland,  Dissertt,  Miscellanea,  1706-1708 ;  Calmet,  Dusert, 
tar  le  Pcaradis,  in  Comment,  LiUA'ale,  torn,  i.;  Hales, 
Ajudtfeis  of  Chronolooy,  2nd  edit.;  Faber,  Origin  ofPaaan 
Idolatry,  1816 ;  J.  Pye  Smith,  art  Paradise,  in  Cvclop. 
of  Biblical  Litemture;  Odvin,  Comment,  in  Genes,  ,*  uuet. 
Dissert,  de  Situ  Parodist  Tlsrrest, ;  Bochart,  Phaleg,  &c. ; 
Wells,  Sacred  Geography,  1711 ;  MichacHs,  Spicilegium 
Gtographiet  Hebraor.,  1769-1780;  Von  Hammer,  in  the 
Wiener  Jahrbuch  der  Literatur,  for  1829,  p.  21,  &c. ;  Le 
Clerc,  Comment,  in  Genes, ;  Wilford,  in  Asiatic  Researches^ 
vi.  455,  seq. ;  Buttmann,  Aelteste  Erdkunde  d.  Morgenlande, 
1803 ;  Hartmann,  Avfklaritng  Ober  Asien,  These  are  but 
specimens  of  works  on  the  subject,  sufficient  to  form  a 
hbrary  of  themselves.  The  most  important  modern  work 
on  the  subject  is  that  of  Schulthess,  Das  Paradies,  das 
irdische,  nnd  Hberirdische,  htstorische,  mtfthische  und  mys- 
tische,  &c. ;  that  is,  *  Paradise,  the  terrestrial  and  super- 
terrestrial,  historical,  mythical  and  mystical,'  Zurich,  180G. 
It  contaitis  a  good  history  of  opinions  on  the  subject ;  but 
the  aiith(»>  himself  falls  into  the  common  error  of  making 
the  paradise  a  vast  region  rather  than  a  garden. 

11.  *  Pison.* — The  river  Pison  is  mentioned  first,  as 
being  the  nearest  to  Arabia  Petrea,  where  Moses  wrote, 
and,  on  the  last  mentioned  hypothesis  concerning  Eden,  is 
the  westernmost  of  the  two  great  channels  into  which  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris  were  divided,  after  having  flowed 
jointly  through  the  {garden.  The  hynothesis  which  iden- 
tifies It  with  the  Phasis  has  been  already  mentioned.  Faber 
inclines  to  make  it  the  Absarus  of  Pliny,  or  Batoum  of  mo- 
dem geographers,  which  rises  in  Armenia  and  flows  into 
the  Black  Sea :  but  Hales  believes  the  Araxes  to  have  a 
better  claim. 

—  *  Httvilah,'— The  same  hypothesis  requires  the  land  of 
HaTilah  to  be  the  eastern  tract  of  Arabia,  lyins  near  and 
on  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  Dr.  Wells  adauces  other 
passages  of  Scripture  in  support  of  thb  opinion,  and  shows 
that  the  characteristics  here  given  a^ply  to  that  country. 
Faber  and  others,  who  place  Eden  m  Armenia,  identify 
Havilah  with  Colchis,  which  was  famous  in  ancient  times  for 
its  gold.    Hales  adds  Georgia  to  Colchis  to  form  Havilah. 

—  '  Gold,' — By  thb  is  donbtless  meant  native  gold,  or 
gold  five,  when  picked  up,  from  any  admixture  of  earthy 
substance,  with  which  it  is  fbr  the  most  part  found  in  a 
state  of  comlnnation.  Native  gold,  when  pure,  was  highly 
esteemed,  and  known  in  Greek  under  the  term  &Tc^or,  or 
such  as  had  not  undergone  the  process  of  fusion  to  separate 
the  baser  matters  ttSm  it    It  is  generally  found  near 


streams  of  water,  which,  as  they  break  down  and  sweep 
the  crumbling  soil  with  them,  convey  some  of  its  precious 
contents  at  the  same  time. 

12.  'Bdellium.' — The  bdellium,  once  so  fimious  for  its 
medical  virtues,  is  a  kind  of  gum  resin,  but  from  what  tree 
originally  gathered  is  at  present  only  a  subject  of  conjecture. 
The  decision,  however,  of  this  question  is  of  litde  import- 
ance, since  the  hedalach  of  the  sacred  writer  was  in  all 
nrobabili^  the  pearl,  as  the  Arabic  version  has  rendered  it 
if  we  suppose  that  the  land  of  Havilah  lay  near  the  Persian 
Gulf,  there  was  good  reason  for  mentioning  ihe  pearl  among 
the  most  distinguished  of  its  natural  productions. 

—  *  Onjfx  stone,'  Dnb^ri  J^^  e6en  hash-shoham, — ^The 
onyx-stone  has  a  whitish  ground,  and  is  variegated  with 
bands  of  white  and  brown  which  run  parallel  to  each  other. 
It  is  a  semi-pellucid  stone  of  a  fine  flinty  texture,  takine  an 
excellent  polish,  and  is  strictiy  of  the  flint  or  siliceous  class. 
The  resemblance  which  its  ground  colour  has  to  that  lunated 
spot  at  the  base  of  the  human  nail  was  tiie  reason  why  it 
was  called  hv^x^oy,  from  6w^,  the  nail.    The  Septuagint 

has  translated  H^^  hedclach,  or  bdellium,  Ar6)p«i(,  a  car- 
buncle, or  the  choicest  kind  of  garnet ;  while  fbr  '  onyx- 
stone'  we  have  6  \iBos  6  Tpdctvosy  or  prasium,  a  stone  akin 
to  the  emerald,  but  inferior  in  hardness,  lustre,  and  trans- 
parency. 

13.  •  Gihon.' — The  statement  which  make  the  Pison  the 
western,  makes  this  stream  the  eastern  channel  by  which 
the  re-divided  stream  entered  the  Persian  Gulf.  No  trace 
can  now  be  discovered  in  the  country  indicative  of  either 
this  name  or  that  of  Pison.  But  it  deserves  to  be  mentioned, 
that  the  Arabs  arc  to  this  day  in  the  habit  of  cajliiig  a  stream 
by  different  names  in  different  parts  of  its  course.  The 
Tigris  has  three  names  before  it  joins  the  Euphrates ;  and 
if  two  rivers  joined,  and  afterwards  separated,  they  certainly 
would,  and  actually  do,  call  the  new  channels  hj  names 
different  from  the  original  streams.  Some  find  Gihon  in 
the  Araxes;  and  many  in  the  ancient  Gvndes,  which, 
entering  the  Tigris  through  Susiana,  would  correspond 
well  even  with  the  hypothesis  which  places  Eden  in  the 
Arabian  Irak. 

—  *  Ethiopia.' — This  is,  of  course,  not  the  country  in 
Africa  so  called.  The  word  in  the  ori^nal  and  in  the 
margin  of  our  translation  is  Cush,  and  is  understood  to 
apply  here  to  the  land  lying  to  the  east  of  the  channel  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Gihon  of  Moses.  It  is  remarkable  tiiat  the 
district  which  this  would  indicate,  if  Eden  lay  upon  the 
lower  Euphrates,  was  called  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
Susiana,  and  is  still  called  Khuzisian,  or  *the  landof  JC/^ms 
or  Chus: 
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14.  *  Hiddekel'—ffo  one  doabts  that  the  Tlgjis  is  in- 
tended. The  Septoagint  so  considers  it  Deprivinff  the 
name  of  the  prenxed  aspiration,  the  remainder,  DekH^  has 
considerable  analogy  vith  Dyel^  or  Djijlah,  by  which  the 
Tigris  is  locally  distinguished.  Its  situation  with  regprd 
to  Assyria  is  inaccurately  described  in  our  translation. 
The  words  which  have  been  rendered  *  towards  the  east  of 
Assyria,'  should  be  simply  towards  or  before  Attyria, 

—  '  A88^ria.'^So  called  from  Asshur,  the  son  of  Shem, 
by  whom  it  was  first  settled.  Its  boundaries  Taried  with 
the  limits  of  the  emfare ;  but  the  geographical  limits  of 
Assyria  proper,  which  formed  the  nucleus  of  that  empire, 
nearly  corresponded  with  those  of  the  present  Kurdistan, 
being  bounded  by  Armenia  on  the  north,  Babylonia  and 
Susiana  on  the  south,  by  Media  on  the  east,  and  by  the 
Tigris  on  the  west 

—  *  Euphraies* — This  river  is  in  the  text  si^fy  fnat- 
tioned,  as  too  well  known  to  need  description,  llie  name 
in  the  original  is  *  Phrat,*  and  is  still  that  by  which  it  is 
locally  distinguished.  This  primitive  form  of  the  name 
remains  an  element  in  that  which  we  have  adopted  from 
the  Greek. 

20.  '  And  Adam  gave  names  to  all  ca«2s.'— The  doBii- 
nion  over  the  beasts  of  the  field  had  already  been  given  to 
Adam  (x,  90) ;  and  nothing  could  so  well  satisfy  him  that 
he  was  m  fhll  possession  of  this  dominion,  as  bj  bringing 
the  creatures  before  him,  and  letting  him  see  his  own  au- 
thorit]r  bv  their  submission,  which  was  probably  evinced 
by  their  oemeanour,  in  the  presence  of  that  majesty  which 
invested  the  first  of  men,  beibre  he  yet  knew  sin  or  sorrow. 
The  names  which  he  imposed  upon  them  were  doubtless 
significant  of  their  nature.  Just  as  he  was  himself  named 
'Adam'  from  the  ground  whence  he  was  taken;  and  we 
must  therefore  conclude  that,  since  he  could  know  nothing 
from  experience,  Ood  had  given  him  an  insight  into  the 
character,  qualities,  and  uses  of  animals,  so  ftr  as  was  neeet- 
sary  for  hb  well-being;  and  that  some  knowledge  of  the 
kind  was  necessary  to  him,  most  be  very  evident  It  is  a 
fiivourite  remark  with  the  Fathers,  that  God  had  himself 
already  assigned  to  heaven,  the  earth,  the  sea,  etc.,  their 
names,  but  reserved  the  naming  of  the  animals  to  Adam, 
partly  as  one  act  of  that  dominion  which  under  God  he  was 
to  exercise  over  them,  and  partly  as  a  proper  instance  in 
which  he  might  evince  his  resemblance  to  his  Maker,  bj  his 
ready  apprehension  and  adequate  conceptions  of  the  divine 
plans  and  ordinances. 

21.  '  TIm)^  one  of  his  riftt.'— In  the  rest  of  the  animal 
world,  the  frmale  was  created  with  the  male :  why,  then, 
was  the  man  made  firs^  and  the  woman  afterwards?  Many 
reasons  might  be  assigned ;  but  we  cite  only  the  strikiBg 
one  of  St  fitsil :  <  It  was  God's  pleasure  that  man,  having 
been  created  in  the  last  place,  m  the  image  of  his  Maker, 
should,  in  addition  to  the  evidence  of  creation  which  his 
own  existence  and  that  of  other  animals  afforded,  have  one 
signal  specimen  of  the  divine  operation  exhibited  in  the 
most  lively  manner  to  his  fiumlties  and  senses '  (  Orat.  ii.). 
Rosenmiiller  and  many  other  writers  rc^rd  tiie  account  m 
the  woman's  formation  from  a  part  of  the  man's  substance 


(whether  this  were  a  portion  of  his  nde  or  one  of  his  ribs) 
as  an  allegonr,  intended  to  represent  the  intimate  union  and 
affection  of  the  marital  relation.  Bat  it  is  more  consistent 
with  the  generally  historical  character  of  the  book,  to  con- 
sider the  aooount  as  that  of  a  real  ikct  If  the  woman  was 
to  be  created,  it  was  no  more  an  impeachment  of  the  divine 
wisdom  to  have  used  a  portion  of  the  man's  body  for  the 
purpose,  than  it  would  luive  been  to  empk>v  any  other  ma- 
terials. He  who  was  able  to  aoeomplisn  this  result,  could 
not  be  unable  to  do  it  without  pain,  or,  if  necessary,  even 
without  consciousness,  on  the  part  of  the  man.  lliere  is 
nothing  in  this  which,  more  thui  any  part  of  the  narrative, 
necessitates  a  resort  to  parable  or  allegory.  In  1  Cor.  xL  8, 
*  For  the  man  was  first  formed,  then  the  woman,'  St  Paul 
appears  to  allude  to  this  account :  and,  if  so,  it  is  manifest 
that  he  regards  it  as  a  historical  circumstance. 

24.  '  T%er^ore  shall  a  wun  leave  kU  faiker  amd  his 
mother  and  cleave  unto  his  wife* — If  it  be  true  tiiat  there 
are  no  ideas  without  objects,  the  ideas  which  Adam  here 
expresses  must  have  been  imparted  to  him  by  spedal 
revelation.  How  else  could  there  have  been  ideas  of  pa- 
rents and  children,  and  of  the  relations  arising  from 
them,  when  there  had  not  been  as  yet  any  parents  or 
children  in  the  world ;  or  ideas  of  parental  affection,  in  a 
man  who  had  never  been  a  parent,  or  had  seen  the  signs 
of  that  affection  In  another;  and  ideas  of  filial  affection,  in 
one  who  had  never  been  a  son,  and  to  whom,  therefore,  the 
conceptions  of  struggling  with  that  affection,  of  conquering 
it,  and  of  preforring  another  to  it,  were  naturally  impos- 
sible. This,  with  other  things  of  the  same  kind,  proves  that 
the  Intellect  of  Adam  was  as  preternatural  a  creation  as 
that  of  his  body,  filled  as  It  was  with  ideas  which  had  m 
yet  no  objects,  and  with  conceptions  not,  as  in  other  men, 
the  result  of  comparison  and  experience.  It  is  difficult  to 
resist  the  conviction  that  the  conceptions  which  he  expresses 
were  imparted,  or  revealed,  to  him  at  the  moment  when  it 
beoune  nec^sary  that  he  should  possess  a  clear  conoeptioB 
of  the  relation  which  husband  and  wife  were  destined  to 
bear  to  each  other. 

The  actual  drift  of  the  words  which  Adam  employs  seems 
to  be  commonly  so  much  misunderstood,  that  it  appears 
worth  while  to  notice  that  the  obvious  meaning;  as  more 
predselv  indicated  in  the  ori^;inaI,  is,  that  it  would  be  less 
criminal  in  a  man  to  desert  his  fiither  and  motiier  than  to 
desert  his  wife ;  not,  that  he  it  to  desert  his  fiither  and 
mother  for  his  wife.  Compare  this  text  with  Micah  ii.  9, 
and  Malachi  ii.  U.  The  &ct  is,  that  as  the  ancient 
Hebrews  paid  for  their  wives,  they  seemed  to  consider  it 
as  a  natural  conse<^uenoe  that  they  should  be  at  liberty  to 
exercise  a  very  arbitraiy  power  over  them,  and  to  renounce 
or  divorce  them  whenever  they  chose.  Moses  very  clearly 
saw  that  this  state  of  things  was  not  equitable  as  n^arded 
the  wonan,  and  was  very  often  injurious  to  both  parties. 
Finding  himsrif,  however,  viable  to  overrule  Isdings  and 
practices  of  veir  andest  standing,  he  merely  annexed  to 
the  accomt  of  the  original  institotwn  of  marriage,  as  con- 
tained in  these  verses,  the  very  serious  admonition,  the 
purport  of  which  has  been  indicated. 


CHAPTER  m. 

1  Ths  serpent  decdveth  Eve.  6  Man's  shamefvlfaU. 
9  God  arraigneth  them,  14  2'he  serpent  is  cursed. 
16  The  promised  seed,  16  The  pumAment  <f  tmm- 
kind.  21  Their  first  Nothing,  22  Their  casting 
out  cf  Paradise. 

Now.  the  serpent  was  more  subtil  than  any 
beast  of  the  field  which  the  Lord  God  had 
made.  And  he  said  unto  the  woman,  'Yea^ 
hath  God  said,  Ye  shall  not  eat  of  every  tree 
of  the  garden  ? 

1  Heb.  Tea,  hecaue,  See. 
H 


2  And  the  woman  said  unto  the  serpent 
We  may  eat  of  the  fruit  of  ^  trees  of  the 
garden: 

3  But  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  which  t;  in 
the  midst  of  the  gu^en,  Grod  hath  said.  Ye 
shall  not  eat  of  it,  neither  shall  ye  toudi  it, 
lest  ye  die. 

4  'And  the  serpent  said  unto  the  woman, 
Ye  shall  not  surely  die : 

5  For  God  doth  know  that  in  the  day  ye 
eat  thereof,  then  your  eyes  shall  be  opened* 

1 8  Cor.  11.3.    iTim.  S.  14. 
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and  ye  shall  be  as  goda,  knowing  good  and 
efil. 

6  S  And  when  the  woman  saw  that  the  tree 
was  good  for  food,  and  that  it  vxis  'pleasant 
to  the  eyes,  and  a  tree  to  be  desired  to  make 
one  wise,  she  took  of  the  fruit  thereof,  ^and 
did  eat,  and  gave  also  unto  her  husband  with 
her;  and  he  £d  eat. 

7  And  the  eyes  of  them  both  were  opened, 
and  they  knew  that  they  were  naked;  and 
they  sewed  fig  leaves  together,  and  made 

'aprons. 


Fio  LxAvxs  (Fieui  cariea). 

8  And  they  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord 
God  walking  m  the  sarden  in  the  'cool  of  the 
day :  and  Adam  and  his  wife  hid  themselves 
from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  God  amongst 
the  trees  of  the  ^den. 

9  1  And  the XoRD  God  called  unto  Adam, 
and  said  unto  him.  Where  art  thou  ? 

10  And  he  said,  I  heard  thy  voice  in  the 
garden,  and  I  was  afraid,  because  I  teas 
naked ;  and  I  hid  myself. 

11  And  he  said.  Who  told  thee  that  thou 
wut  naked?  Hast  thou  eaten  of  the  tree, 
whereof  I  commanded  thee  that  thou  shouldest 
not  eat? 

12  And  the  man  said.  The  woman  whom 
diou  gavest  to  be  with  me,  she  gave  me  of  the 
tree,  and  I  did  eat 

13  And  the  Lord  God  said  unto  the  wo- 
man. What  is  this  that  thou  hast  done  ?    And 


the  woman  said,   The  serpent  beguiled  me, 
and  I  did  eat 

14  %  And  the  Lord  God  said  unto  the 
serpent.  Because  thou  hast  done  this,  thou  art 
cureed  above  all  cattle,  and  above  every  beast 
of  the  field ;  upon  thy  belly  shalt  thou  ^o,  and 
dust  shalt  thou  eat  all  the  days  of  thy  life : 

15  And  I  will  put  enmity  oetween  thee  and 
the  woman,  and  between  thy  seed  and  her 
seed ;  it  shall  bruise  thy  head,  and  thou  shalt 
bruise  his  heel. 

16  H  Unto  the  woman  he  said,  I  will  greatly 
multiply  thy  sorrow  and  thy  conception;  in 
sorrow  thou  shalt  bring  forth  children ;  and 
thy  desire  shall  be  ^to  thy  husband,  and  he 
shall  Vule  over  thee. 

17  And  unto  Adam  he  said.  Because  thou 
hast  hearkened  unto  the  voice  of  thy  wife,  and 
hast  eaten  of  the  tree,  of  which  I  commanded 
thee,  saying.  Thou  shalt  not  eat  of  it :  cursed 
is  the  ground  for  thy  sake ;  in  sorrow  shalt 
thou  eat  ^it  all  the  days  of  thy  life ; 

18  Thorns  also  and  thistles  shall  it  'bring 
forth  to  thee ;  and  thou  shalt  eat  the  herb  of 
the  field ; 

19  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat 
bread,  till  thou  return  unto  the  ground ;  for 
out  of  it  wast  thou  taken :  for  dust  thou  artj 
and  unto  dust  shalt  thou  return. 

20  And  Adam  called  his  wife's  name  *'£ve , 
because  she  was  the  mother  of  all  living. 

21  H  Unto  Adam  also  and  to  his  wife  did 


s  Hcb.  c  desire. 


*  Eeelus.  25.  S4.    1  Tim.  2.  14. 
9  I  Cor.  14.  34. 


5  Or,  tfumgt  to  mrd  about. 


0  Heb.  emtse 


to  mrd  a 
to  bud. 


TaoBir  (Oumt  ipbtoaa). 

«  Heb.  wtnd.  7  Or,  svhieet  to  tkgf  hmibantl. 

10  Heb.  Chavah,  15 
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the  Lord  God  make  coats  of   skins,   and 
clothed  them. 

22  IT  And  the  Lord  God  said,  Behold,  tlie 
man  is  become  as  one  of  us,  to  know  good  and 
evil :  and  now,  lest  he  put  forth  Iiis  hand,  and 
take  also  of  the  tree  of  Ufe,  and  eat,  and  live 
for  ever : 


23  Therefore  the  Lord  God  sent  him  forth 
from  the  garden  of  Eden,  to  till  the  ground 
from  whence  he  was  taken. 

24  So  he  drove  out  the  man ;  and  he  placed 
at  the  east  of  the  garden  of  Eden  Cherubims, 
and  a  flaming  sword  which  tamed  every  way, 
to  keep  the  way  of  the  tree  of  life. 


Vewe  7.  '  Viey  §ewed  fia  leaves  together.* --The  word 
< sewed'  is  too  definite:  tne  word  so  rendered  simply 
means  '  to  join  or  &sten  together,'  which  was  probably 
done  by  twisting  the  leaf-stems  together  to  form  snch  a 
covering  as  was  required.  The  fig  (T\^VtP\  temiah),  Ficus 
carica  of  LinniBos,  has  been  famous  from  time  immemorial 
for  the  production  of  a  most  grateful  and  nutritious  fruit 
The  leaves  are  divided  into  l(H)es,  and  are  of  considerable 
breadth.  The  fig  is  the  enlargement  of  the  conunon  base 
or  receptacle  on  which  the  numerous  small  flowers  stand. 
This  receptacle  forms  a  kind  of  urn,  in  the  hollow  of  which 
the  flowers  are  placed.  These  leaves,  from  their  lobed 
nature,  do  not  seem  very  well  suited  to  the  purpose  lo 
which  they  were  in  this  case  applied ;  but  tiie  practice  of 
pinning  or  sewinff  leaves  together  is  still  very  common  in 
the  Iktst,  and  baskets,  dishes,  and  umbrellas  are  made  of 
leaves  so  sewn  together.  The  fig-tree,  though  now  success- 
fully cultivated  in  great  part  of  Europe,  even  as  fer  north 
as  the  south  of  England,  appears  to  nave  been  a  native  of 
the  Persian  region,  where  it  is  still  most  extensively  culti- 
vated. In  Dent  viii.  8,  it  is  mentioned  among  the  most 
valuable  products  of  Palestine ;  and  figs  were  among  Uie 
choioB  fhiits  brought  from  thence  by  the  Hebrew  spies. 
To  sit  every  man  under  his  own  vine  and  under  his  own 
fig^ree  hence  became  among  the  Israelites  the  symbol  of 
prosperity  and  ease  (A  Kings  iv.  25) ;  and  thus  its  failure 
was  a  token  of  affliction  fPs.  cv.  33).  The  fig-tree  is  also 
often  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  and  the  passages 
will  be  illustrated  as  they  occur. 

18.  « T^onw.'— The  Hebrew  word  yip  hoiz,  occure  in 
several  passages  of  Scripture.  In  two  of  these  passages,  of 
which  the  present  is  one,  it  is  coupled  with  n^*)"?  dardar, 
translated  *  thistle;*  and  where  they  thus  occur  together 
they  are  probably  correctly  rendered  by  the  general  terms 
<  thorns  and  thistles.'    The  Septuagint  in  all  cases  renders 


hotz  by  tacayOa ;  and  it  was  probably  used  in  a  general 
sense  to  denote  plants  that  were  thorny,  useless,  and  indi- 
cative of  neglected  culture  or  deserted  habitations,  growing 
naturally  in  desolate  situations,  and  useful  only  for  fad 
Some,  however,  think  that  a  particuUir  plant  b  intended; 
and  in  that  case  the  OnonU  epinosa,  or  *  rest  harrow,'  nay 
be  selected  as  sufficiently  characteristic  There  are  manr 
words,  very  different  in  the  Hebrew,  all  translated  by 
*  thorn'  and  'thistle'  in  the  Authorised  Version. 

—  '  7%irt/e«.'— The  original  word  nTl"?  dardar,  ocean 
again  in  Hos.  x.  8,  in  the  same  connection  with  kotz,  here 
rendered  *  thorns.'  The  rabbins  describe  the  dardar  as  a 
thorny  plant,  which  they  also  call  accobita — perhaps  the 
same  as  the  accub  of  the  Arabs,  wluch  is  a  thistle  or  wild 
artichoke.  The  Sept  renders  dardar  by  rptfioKos,  which 
will  come  under  our  notice  in  Matt.  vii.  16. 

20.  •  £b«.*— This  name  is  in  Hebrew  mn  chawah,  equi- 
valent to  n»n  chayyah,  'life.'  The  name  was  probaWy 
imposed  some  time  after,  when  the  descendants  of  the  first 
pair  had  increased  to  considerable  numbers. 

21.  •  Coats  of  skins:-— Ab  some  animal  (probably  a 
sheep)  must  have  been  killed  to  obtain  the  skin,  this  fiii^ 
nishes  the  first  recorded  instance  of  animal  death.  We 
soon  after  see  Abel  offering  sacrifice ;  it  is,  therefore,  not 

arobable  that  the  animals  from  which  the  skins  came 
been  killed  for  an  offering  to  God.  It  is  well  known 
that  skins  and  furs  still  form  essential  articles  of  dress  in 
many  countries,  and  there  are  few  better  and  more  durable 
defences  against  cold  and  rain.  In  Western  Asia,  the  coun- 
try where  sheep-skins  are  most  in  use  is  Penia,  being  not 
only  employed  for  linings,  but  as  independent  articles  of 
dress— jackets  and  great-coats— the  wool  being  turned  in- 
side. In  this  text,  and  elsewhere,  God  is  descnbed  asdoing 
that  which  he  directed  to  be  done. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
1   T/te  birtht  trade,  and  religion  of  Cain  and  Abel. 
8  The  murder  of  Abel,      11  The  curse  of  Cain. 
17  £noch  the  first  city.     19  Lamech  and  his  two 
wives.     25  The  birth  qfSeth,  26  and  Enos. 

And  Adam  knew  Eve  his  wife ;  and  she  con- 
ceived, and  bare  Cain,  and  said,  I  have  gotten 
a  man  from  the  Lord. 

2  And  she  again  bare  his  brotlier  *Abel. 
And  Abel  was  'a  keeper  of  sheep,  but  Cain 
was  a  tiller  of  the  ground. 

3  And  "in  process  of  time  it  came  to  pass, 
that  Cain  brought  of  the  fruit  of  the  ground 
an  offering  unto  the  Lord. 

4  And  Abel,  he  also  brought  of  the  first- 
lings of  his  'flock,  and  of  the  fat  thereof.  And 
the  Lord  had  'respect  unto  Abel  and  to  his 
offering : 

5  But  unto  Cain  and  to  his  offering  he  had 


» II«b.  HtM.         t  Heb.  a  feeder. 
'Or,  nbject  umto  tki€. 
lo 


*  Heb.  at  the  end  ofd 

•  WW.  lo.s: 


iatth.  S3 


not  respect.     And  Cain  was  very  wroth,  and 
his  countenance  fell. 

6  And  the  Lord  said  xmto  Cain,  Why  art 
thou  wrotli?  and  why  is  thy  countenance 
fallen  ? 

7  If  thou  doest  well,  shalt  thou  not  'be  ac- 
cepted ?  and  if  thou  doest  not  well,  sin  lieth 
at  the  door.  And  'unto  thee  shall  be  his  de- 
sire, and  thou  shalt  rule  over  him. 

8  IT  And  Cain  talked  with  Abel  his  brother : 
and  it  came  to  pass,  when  they  were  in  the 
field,  that  Cain  rose  up  against  Abel  his  bro- 
ther, and  'slew  him. 

9  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Cain,  Where 
is  Abel  thy  brother?  And  he  said,  I  know 
not :  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper  ? 

10  And  he  said.  What  hast  thou  done? 
the  voice  of  thy  brother's  •blood  crieth  unto 
me  from  the  ground. 

*i'''^'^l'^^"ff""•,   ,    *H«^-».'«-        ^  Or Jiare  the  fscdUnegt 
.  K.    1  John  3.  I*.    Juie  11.  y  Heb.  bioods. 
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8fBiA«  Pat-tailkd  Saitr. 

11  And  now  ctrt  thou  cursed  from  the  earth, 
which  hath  opened  her  mouth  to  receive  thy 
brother's  blood  from  thy  hand ; 

12  When  thou  tillest  the  ground,  it  shall 
not  henceforth  yield  unto  thee  her  strong ;  a 
fugitiye  and  a  vagabond  shalt  thou  be  m  the 
earth. 

13  And  Cain  said  unto  the  Lord,  *®My 
punishment  is  greater  than  I  can  bear. 

14  Behold,  thou  hast  driven  me  out  this 
day  from  the  face  of  the  earth ;  and  from  thy 
face  shall  I  be  hid ;  and  I  shall  be  a  fugitive 
and  a  vagabond  in  the  earth;  and  it  shall 
come  to  pass,  that  every  one  that  findeth  me 
shall  slay  me. 

15  And  the  Lord  said  unto  him,  There- 

1*  Or,  JfM#  Mqmitjf  Is  greater,  thoM  that  it  may  hejbrttiven,       1 1  ] 
ifqr  a  M«  is  aiy  wound,  &e.        i»  Or,  m  my  hurt.       i<  Ueb.  S/teth, 


fore  whosoever  slayeth  Cain,  vengeance  shall 
be  taken  on  him  sevenfold.  And  the  Lord 
set  a  mark  upon  Cain,  lest  any  finding  him 
should  kill  him. 

16  And  Cain  went  out  from  the  presence 
of  the  Lord,  and  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Nod, 
on  the  east  of  Eden. 

17  ir  And  Cain  knew  his  wife ;  and  she  con- 
ceived, and  bare  *^£noch:  and  he  builded  a 
city,  and  called  the  name  of  the  city,  after  the 
name  of  his  son,  Enoch. 

18  And  unto  Enoch  was  bom  Irad:  and 
Irad  begat  Mehujael:  and  Mehujael  begat 
Methusael :  and  Methusaal  begat  ^'Lamech. 

19  H  And  Lamech  took  unto  him  two  wives : 
the  name  of  the  one  was  Adah,  and  the  name 
of  the  other  Zillah. 

20  And  Adah  bare  Jabal:  he  was  the 
&ther  of  such  as  dwell  in  tents,  and  of  such 
as  have  cattle. 

21  And  his  brother's  name  teas  Jubal :  he 
was  the  father  of  all  such  as  handle  the  harp 
and  orsan. 

22  And  Zillah,  she  also  bare  Tubal-cain, 
an  **instructer  of  every  artificer  in  brass  and 
iron:  and  the  sister  of  Tubal-cain  teas 
Naamah. 

28  And  Lamech  said  imto  his  wives,  Adah 
and  Zillah,  hear  my  voice ;  ye  wives  of  La- 
mech, hearken  unto  my  speech :  for  ^*I  have 
slain  a  man  to  my  wounding,  and  a  young 
man  "to  my  hurt : 

24  If  Cain  shall  be  avenged  sevenfold, 
truly  Lamech  seventy  and  sevenfold. 

25  IT  And  Adam  knew  his  wife  again ;  and 
she  bare  a  son,  and  called  his  name  ''Seth : 
For  God,  said  sliSy  hath  appointed  me  another 
seed  instead  of  Abel,  whom  Cain  slew. 

26  And  to  Seth,  to  him  also  there  was  bom 
a  son;  and  he  called  his  name  '^Enos:  then 
began  men  ^'to  call  upon  the  name  of  the 
Lord. 


Heb.  Chanock. 


It  Heb.  XtfNMcA.         !•  Heb.  loAtftttfr.        \*  Or,  I  would 
17  Heb.  Bnoth,       in  Or,  to  call  themwWef  6y  the  name  of  the  LORD. 


Vene  2.  <  Abei:^U  is  not  said,  as  in  the  case  of  Cain, 
that  his  mother  so  named  him  at  the  birth,  for  the  reason 
which  she  assigns.  On  this  acooant,  as  weU  as  because  the 
pame  Abel  signifies  '  breath/  or  something  transitory,  it 
u  with  great  probability  conjectured  that  this  name  was 
given  to  him  retrospectively  after  his  death,  to  denote  the 
shortaess  of  his  life.  Doubtless,  in  this  case,  he  had  a 
ittme  while  he  lived,  bat  which  is  lost  in  the  one  after- 
wuds  imposed. 

—  *  steep* — There  is  no  animal  better  known  than 
the  sheep,  nor  any  species  that  has  undergone  more  changes 
from  domestication,  if  we  except  the  dog.  This  ani- 
DAl  m  the  time  of  Abel  had  not  altered  in  ite  external 
umpe  from  what  it  had  been  in  its  wild  condition.  In  the 
Syrian  variehr  the  ears  are  pendent,  and  the  tail  is  entirely 
«nnpQsed  of  &t;  whence  it  came  to  pass  that,  in  the  law  of 


the  peace-offerinff,  where  the  fht  was  all  to  be  oonsomed 
upon  the  altar,  the  tail  or  *rump'  was  the  first  particular 
mentioned  in  the  detul.    (See  Levit  iii.  9.) 

4.  •  Vie  fat  thereof:— The  same  word  in  Hebrew,  dif- 
ferently pointed,  means  milh,  as  well  as  fat  Jose^hns  ex- 
pressly says  it  was  milk ;  and  Grotius  and  others  think  that 
milk  was  part  of  the  offering.  Milk  used  to  be  offered  in 
sacrifice  by  the  ancient  Egyptians. 

8.  *  Catn  talked  with  AbeL'-^Tht  beginning  of  this  verse 
is  usually  regarded  as  imperfect ;  and  most  commentators 
are  disposed  to  admit  the  additional  words  which  have 
been  preserved  in  the  ancient  versions,  wherein  we  read : 
'  And  Cain  said  to  Abel  his  brother,  Let  us  go  forth  into 
the  field.'  This  agrees  with  and  elucidates  the  words  which 
immediately  follow. 

15.  '  The  Lord  aet  a  mark  upon  Caia.'— This  translation 
17 
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embodiet  an  old  but  enroneoas  interpretation.  Tbe  woid 
n^M  olh,  nowhere  in  the  Bible  signifies  a  mark  or  brand 
set  npon  any  one ;  but  *  a  sign,'  *  a  token,'  •  a  wonder.' 
The  word  tfik^  does  indeed  osoallj  mean  <to  set '  or  'to 
place,'  but  it  has  often  a  meaning  equivalent  to '  gire ;'  and 
always  has  that  when  connected  with  this  noun,  r\\H. 
The  obvious  meaning,  therefore,  is  that  the  Lord  gave 
to  Cain  a  sign  or  token,  in  attestation  of  the  promise  that 
his  life  should  be  preserved ;  and  the  translation  should 
stand,  *  The  Lord  gave  a  token  to  Cain,'  etc.  The  Sep- 
tua^t,  by  carelessly  usin^  the  word  Iftftro,  seems  to  have 
originated  the  common  interpretation,  on  which  many 
most  curious  speculations  have  been  built  One  Rabbi 
thinks  the  'mark'  was  one  of  the  letters  of  the  Divine 
name  imprinted  on  Cun's  forehead ;  another,  that  it  was  a 
horn ;  and  a  third,  Uiat  it  was  a  doff  which  went  always 
before  him.  Christian  interpreters  have  more  generaUy 
supposed  that  it  consisted  in  a  universal  tremor,  with  a 
fnghtftillv  ferodous  air. " 

16.  '  Tne  land rf Nod* — Nod  seems  to  be  here  inaccu- 


rately used  fbr  a  proper  name :  if  so  intended,  the  land 
must  have  been  so  called  from  Cain's  removal  to  it,  as  the 
word  means  a  removal  or  exile,  or  a  wanderer,  a  banished 
man.  '  The  land  of  exile  or  banishment '  is  probably  right. 
The  land  in  question  was  probably  not  at  any  great  iUstence 
from  Eden ;  and  we  cannot  therefore  attempt  to  identify  it 
while  the  site  of  Eden  itself  remains  uncertain. 

19.  *Lamech  took  unto  him  two  wivts,* — As  the  circum- 
stance is  so  minutely  recorded,  this  is  probably  the  first 
instance  of  polygamy,  a  practice  which  continues  to  prevail 
in  the  countries  where  it  originated. 

30.  *H§  was  ihtfaihtr'^%  was  a  practice  among  the 
Jews  to  call  a  man  the  'fiither'  of  any  thing  or  circum- 
stance for  which  he  was  remarkable.  The  same  usage 
prevails  now,  and  always  did,  among  the  Arabians,  andTn 
many  instances  it  furnishes  a  name  which  supersedes  the 
praper  name  of  the  person  denoted.  Thus  the  first  of  the 
Arabian  caliphs  is  known  as  Abu-hekr,  or  *  the  &ther  of 
the  girl,'  that  is,  of  Aayeshah,  the  wife  of  Mohammed.  The 
same  practice  extends  to  the  domestics  of  a  larse  household, 
each  of  whom  is  called  *  the  fittheT*  of  that  department  of 
duty  entrusted  to  him. 

—  '  of  such  as  dwell  in  tents  and-^have  cattle.'—Ue  was 
then  the  first  of  those  wandering  shepherds  who,  to  this 
da,"^,  occupy  so  conspicuous  a  place  among  the  inhabitants  of 
Aua,  livinff  under  tents,  and  removing  from  place  to  place 
with  their  flocks  and  herds,  according  to  the  season  or  the 
demand  fbr  pasturage.  Thesenotieesof  the  founders  of  the 
primaiT  occupations  of  mankind  are  interesting.  We  have 
seen  Adam  as  the  primitive  gardener,  Cain  as  a  husband- 
man, Abel  aa  a  shepherd,  and  now  Jabal  as  a  nomade. 
The  reader,  by  comparing  this  verse  witii  the  17th,  will 
observe  that  men  lived  in  houses  before  they  lived  in  tents. 
A  dtv  was  built  by  Cain ;  but  dwelling  in  tents  was  not 
practised  until  the  seventh  generation  from  Adam. 

21.  *  TTie  father  of  all  such  as  handle  the  harp  and 
ofTjwin.'— It  is  thought  that  this  mention  of  the  principal 
stringed  and  wind  instruments  only  denotes  senerally  that 
Jubal  was  the  first  inventor  of  instruments  of  music.  The 
<  harp,'  "Alp  kinjwrt  in  after  times,  became  a  popular 
instrument  among  the  Hebrews;  and,  as  such,  is  duly 
noticed  under  Ps.  xliii.  4,  where  suitable  pictorial  illus- 
trations are  also  supplied.  The  *  organ,'  3^  ugab,  cer- 
tainly oould  not  resemble  the  modem  instrument  of  that 
name.  It  is  concluded  to  have  been  a  kind  of  flute,  at  first 
composed  of  one  or  two,  and  afterwards  of  about  seven 
pipes  of  reeds,  of  unequal  length  and  thickness,  joined 
together:  being  nearly  identical  with  tiie  pipe  of  Pan 
among  the  Greeks,  or  that  simple  instrument  called  a 
*  monm-organ,'  which  is  still  in  common  use. 

82.  *  Brass  and  iron' — Native  copper  and  native  iron 
were  doubtless  the  metals  here  intended,  since  the  method 
of  separating  the  metals  fhmi  their  ores  was  not  known  so 
eariy  as  the  time  of  Tubal-cain,  the  first  who  taucht  tiie 
use  of  them  in  the  making  of  tools  and  other  memanical 
implements.   The  superior  hardness  of  these  metals  recom- 
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mended  them  in  cases  where  an  unyielding  edge  is  reqmrei 
Copper  is  slightly  infbrior  in  this  respect  to  iron,  the  haid- 
ness  of  one  beinf  represented  by  8,  and  the  other  br  9. 
Copper  is  more  Irequentiy  found  in  its  native  state  uun 
iron ;  hence  we  see  the  reason  why  xoAjc^s,  or  copper,  is  in 
ancient  writers  hj^  metonymy  applied  to  the  swora  and  all 
kinds  of  entting  instruments.  Native  iron,  indeed,  was  so 
scarce,  that  it  was  onoe  doubted  whether  it  could  be  ibiind 
in  that  state.  Its  existence,  however,  is  now  placed  beyond 
a  doubt  In  whatever  region  Tubal-cain  \ifjKa.  to  exert 
his  inventive  ^ius,  native  iron  might  have  been  fbond, 
whether  iht  site  was  vdcanio  or  otherwise.  The  btngoa^ 
of  the  original  on  this  occasion  is  very  ezpr^ive,  rv  it 
does  not  stop  to  inform  us  that  Tubal-cain  converted  copper 
and  iron  into  edged  tools,  but  tells  us  that  he  usinwted 
every  artificer  in  this  new  mode  of  applying  these  xaM 
metals.  The  powers  of  every  cunning  worlman  reoeirad 
a  new  impulse  in  his  particular  art,  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  bruising  hack  of  a  stone  adxe  was  exchanged  fat 
the  keen  edae  of  a  metallic  one. 

23.  <  Adah  and  ZiUah,  hear  my  voice,*  etc— The  speecb 
of  Lamech  to  his  wives  exhibits  the  parallelism  and  otber 
characteristics  of  Hebrew  poetry.  It  has,  in  hat,  all  the 
appearance  of  an  extract  f^m  an  old  poem,  whidi  we  may 
suppose  to  have  been  handed  down  by  tradition  to  the  time 
of  Moses.  In  this  point  of  view  it  becomes  highly  interest- 
ing, as  the  only  specimen  of  antediluvian  poetry  extuiL 
The  following  is  perhaps  a  better  translation,  and  certainly 
a  more  correct  arrangement,  than  oar  version  exhibits : 
'  Adah  and  ZilGdi,  hear  my  voice ! 

Wives  of  Lamech,  receive  my  speech ! 
A  man  I  have  slain,  to  my  woundmg. 

And  a  young  man,  to  my  hurt ; — 
If  Cain  was  avenged  seven  times. 

Then  Lamech — seventy  times  seven.' 
It  is  very  difficult  to  eollect  the  meaning  of  this  fragnent; 
and  the  best  interpretation  can  be  but  coiyectnral :  for  the 
story  which  the  Rabbinical  writers  adduce  in  illustration, 
has  no  authority,  and  is  too  absurd  to  be  worth  repeating. 
The  most  probable  explanation  supposes  it  to  be  an  apok^ 
by  Lamech  for  the  committal  of  nomicide  in  his  own  de- 
fence, upon  some  man  who  had  violentiy  assaulted  him, 
and,  as  it  would  seem,  struck  and  woanded  him :  and  be 
opposes  a  homicide  of  this  nature  to  the  wilful  and  inex- 
cusable fratricide  of  Cain.  Under  this  view,  Lame«h  would 
seem  to  be  intending  to  comfort  his  wives  by  the  assorance 
that  he  was  really  exposed  to  no  danger  lor  this  deed,  sod 
that  any  attempt  upon  his  life,  on  the  part  of  the  fiieods  of 
the  deceased,  would  not  fkil  to  bring  down  the  severest 
vengeance  upon  them. 

26.  *  Vien  began  men  to  caUupon  the  name  qf  the  Lord/— 
This  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  difficalt  texts  of  Ge- 
nesis. The  original  is  open  to  three  different  translations, 
each  of  which  has  had  numerous  and  learned  advocates  * 
1.  '  A  beginning  was  made  for  calling  by  the  name  of  Je* 
hovah;*  2.  *  A  begiiming  was  made  for  calling  upon  the 
name  of  Jehovah  j^  and,  3.  *  A  pro&nation  was  committed 
fbr  calling  the  name  of  Jehovah,'  t. «.,  applying  the  Divine 
Name  to  other  objects.  The  first  of  these  implies  that,  in 
oonse<|uence  of  the  awfbl  increase  of  wickedness,  the  true 
worshippers  of  God  then  began  to  be  distinguished  l^  die 
appellauon  of  <the  sons  of  Ood.'  Thus  understood,  the 
clause  standi  in  an  illustrative  connection  with  its  proper 
sequel.  Gen.  vi.  1 ;  for  ch.  t.  is  an  insulated  part,  which, 
in  the  modern  way  of  composition,  would  be  a  gen^ogioil 
table.  On  this  ground  the  mterpretation  has  been  preferred 
by  many  carefbl  Biblical  schotrs  of  high  name,  and  it  ii 
indieated  in  the  margin  of  the  common  version.  Dr.  J.  Pj[e 
Smith,  who  has  discussed  the  matter  with  his  usual  perspi- 
cuity in  his  art  Nojlh,  in  the  Cyclop,  tf  BiUiaU  L&e- 
rature,  concludes  for  it,  and  quotes  Dereser's  note  in  iUos- 
tration  of  it :  <  Some  |^ous  fkmilies  began  to  call  themselves 
sons  (in  the  Hebrew  idiom  equivalent  to  diisciples,  leamen^ 
of  Godt  in  order  to  distinguish  themselves  from  the  sons  <i 
men,  those  who  disregarded  the  instructions  of  divine  au- 
tiiori^,  and  gave  themselves  up  to  wickedness.'  Dr.  Smith 
adntits,  however,  that  the  second  interpretation,  which  the 
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ndwriied  renion  embodies*  has  great  weight  both  of  rea- 
•on  and  authority  in  its  fitTonr,  tad  that  probably  the  ma- 
jority of  interpr^ershaTe  sanctioned  it  It  seems  to  signify 
that  the  ri^leoos  then  began  to  inT<^  the  name  of  God 
in  a  solemn  manner,  or  in  paUic  worship,  to  distingoish 
theioselTes  from  the  unrighteoos.  A  strong  argument  in 
its  fiiTOor  is  drawn  from  the  fkct,  that  the  term  <  to  call 
upon  the  name  of  the  Lord'  always  means  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament an  act  of  solemn  worship.  The  third  interpretation 
leens  to  have  been  generally  preferred  by  the  Jewish 


writers.  Pecaliar  interpretations,  not  included  in  the  three 
we  have  noticed,  may  be  found,  but  have  acquired  no  pre- 
Yalence ;  such  as  that  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria  (Glaph,  i.  231 
who  supposes  the  sentence  to  mean  that  Enos  had  the  title 
of  God  couferred  upon  him  on  account  of  his  sanctity:  and 
that  of  Dawson  (A«id  JhituL  of  Fourth  and  Fifth  Chag^ 
qf  OenesiBf  177S),  with  whom  Geddes  concurs  {Crit.  Re- 
marks,  in  loc.),  that  Enos  was  the  first  man  who  presumed 
to  claun  divine  honours. 


CHAPTER  V. 

'f  and  death  cf  the  patriarchs  from 
24  The  godliness  and  translation 


This  is  the  *book  of  the  generations  of  Adam. 
In  the  day  that  God  created  man,  in  'the 
likeness  of  God  made  he  him ; 

2  Male  and  female  created  he  them ;  and 
blessed  them,  and  called  their  name  Adajn,  in 
tbe  day  when  they  were  created. 

3  And  Adam  lived  an  hundred  and  thirty 
years,  and  be^t  a  «cm  in  his  own  like- 
ness, after  his  miaae;  and  called  his  name 
Seth: 

4  'And  the  days  of  Adam  after  he  had  be- 
gottenSeth  were  eight  hundred  years :  and  he 
begat  sons  and  daughters : 

5  And  all  the  days  that  Adam  lived  were 
nine  hundred  and  thirty  years  :  and  he  died. 

6  IT  And  Seth  lived  an  hundred  and  five 
years,  and  beoat  Enos : 

7  And  Seth  lived  after  he  begat  Enos  eight 
hundred  and  seven  years,  and  begat  sons  and 
daughters : 

8  And  all  the  days  of  Seth  were  nine  hun- 
dred and  twelve  years  :  and  he  died. 

9  IT  And  Enos  lived  ninety  years,  and 
bmt  X]!ainan: 

10  And  £kio6  lived  aft^r  he  begat  Cainan 
eight  hundred  and  fifteen  years,  and  begat 
90DS  and  danditers : 

11  And  all  the  days  of  Enos  were  nine 
hnodred  and  five  years :  and  he  died. 

12  T  And  Cahian  lived  seventy  years,  and 
begat  *Mahalaleel : 

13  And  Cainan  lived  afl«r  he  begat  Ma- 
balaleel  eight  hundred  and  forty  years,  and 
begat  sons  and  dau^tars : 

14  And  all  the  days  of  Cainan  were  nine 
bvmdred  and  ten  years :  and  he  died. 

15  H  And  Mahalaleel  lived  sixty  and  five 
years,  and  begat  *  Jared : 

16  And  Mahalaleel  lived  after  he  begat 
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Jared  eight  hundred  and  thirty  years,  and 
begat  sons  and  daughters : 

17  And  all  the  days  of  Mahalaleel  were 
^ghj;  hundred  ninety  and  five  years :  and  he 
died. 

18  IT  And  Jared  lived  an  himdred  sixty 
and  two  years,  and  he  begat  Enoch : 

19  And  Jared  lived  after  he  begat  Enoch 
eight  hundred  years,  and  begat  sons  and 
daughters : 

20  And  all  the  days  of  Jared  were  nine 
hundred  sixty  and  two  years :  and  he  died. 

21  IT  And  Enoch  lived  sixty  and  five  years, 
and  begat  'Methuselah : 

22  And  Enoch  walked  with  God  after  he 
begat  Methuselah  three  hundred  years,  and 
begat  sons  and  daughters : 

23  And  all  the  days  of  Enoch  were  three 
hundred  sixty  and  five  years  : 

24  And  ''Enoch  walked  with  God  :  and  he 
was  not ;  for  God  took  him. 

25  IT  And  Methuselah  lived  an  hundred 
eighty  and  seven  years,  and  begat  *Lamech : 

26  And  Methuselah  lived  aft;er  he  begat 
Lamech  seven  hundred  eighty  and  two  years, 
and  begat  sons  and  daughters  : 

27  And  all  the  days  of  Methuselah  were 
nine  hundred  sixty  and  nine  years :  and  he 
died. 

28  H  And  Lamech  lived  an  hundred  eighty 
and  two  years,  and  becat  a  son : 

29  And  he  called  his  name  *^  Noah,  say- 
ing, This  same  shall  comfort  us  concerning 
our  work  and  toil  of  our  hands,  because  of  the 
ground  which  the  Lord  hath  cursed. 

30  And  Lamech  lived  after  he  begat  Noah 
five  hundred  ninety  and  five  years,  and  begat 
sons  and  daughters : 

31  And  all  the  days  of  Lamech  were  seven 
hundred  seventy  and  seven  years :  and  he 
died. 

32  IT  And  Noah  was  five  hundred  years  old : 
and  Neah  begat  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth. 

Kenm.         *  Or.  MaleUel.         •Utib,Jertd,        7  Qt,  Uathttala. 
Heb.  Um0ck,        lo  Or.  Noe, 


Verse  I.  *  T%e  hook  of  the  peMrationsJ-^Ovit  of  the 
fMJogittl  table  contained  in  this  diapter  has  ariaen  a 
wge  portion  of  the  weU-known  diaerepancy  between  the 
iiBa  of  the  different  ohrooologieal  eompttta^ona^being 


that  iK>Ttion  whieh  has  respect  to  the  interval  between  the 
Creation  and  the  Delnce.  To  that  interral  we  shall  corn- 
fine  onr  present  attenocm,  rsserving  scnne  fbrther  remarks 
for  the  tenth  chapter,  where  oooors  the  chief  oaose  of  the 
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diserepandes  after  the  Deluge.  The  other  discrepancies 
— that  is  sach  as  do  not  arise  ont  of  these  two  chapters — 
are  of  oomparatiTely  small  importance.  All  chronological 
computations  for  the  period  from  the  Creation  to  the  De- 
luge, and  for  the  generations  immediately  following  the 
Delnge,  are  necessarily  founded  upon  the  book  of  Geneus, 
which,  till  die  birth  of  Abraham,  affords  no  other  data  than 
Fuch  as  may  be  collected  from  these  genealogical  tables. 
Still  the  task  of  forming  such  computations  ftom  those  mde 
elements,  would  be  easy,  were  there  no  conflicting  autho- 
rities with  respect  to  these  tables.  But  the  Hebrew  text  of 
these  chapters,  as  that  text  now  stands,  and  also  that  of  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch,  severally  give  a  much  shorter  num- 
ber of  years  from  the  Creation  to  the  Deluge,  and  from  the 
Deluge  to  the  birth  of  Abraham,  than  the  Septuagint 
tran&tors  found  in  the  more  ancient  copies  from  which 
their  version  was  made,  and  which  was  followed,  with 
a  very  trifling  difference,  by  Josephus.  It  is  dear, 
therefore,  that  th?s  larger  computation  was  followed  in 
and  before  the  time  of  Christ :  and  there  is  great  reason 
to  suspect  that  the  present  shortened  computation  was 
designedly  effected  by  the  Masorete  Jews,  in  the  second 
century  of  the  Christian  era.  The  larger,  or  Septnag^int 
computation,  long  continued  prevalent  in  the  Christian 
chureh,  and  was  used  by  the  Others;  nor  does  it  seem 
to  have  been  called  in  question  till  the  eiffhth  century, 
when  the  Venerable  Bede  manifested  a  disposition  to 
prefer  the  shorter  Hebrew  reckoning.  This,  however,  can 
scarcely  be  regarded  as  having  become  prevalent  till  after 
the  Reformation,  when  the  minds  of  men,  shocked  by  the 
corruptions  of  Uie  papal  system,  recurred  with  eagerness 
to  whatever,  in  matters  connected  with  the  Old  Testament, 
bore  the  stamp  of  the  Hebrew  language.  It  was  hence 
adopted  into  our  Bibles,  and  the  dates  inserted  therein  are 
in  conformiQr  with  it,  according  to  the  arrangement  of 
Archbishop  Usher.  This  has  here  given  such  currency  to 
the  diorter  system,  that  it  is  likely  long  to  remain  in  use 
for  popular  purposes,  although  careful  inquirers  and  exact 
writers  usually  prefer  the  longer  computation  (even  when 
they  do  not  adopt  it  in  their  works),  not  onl^  as  founded 
on  better  evidence,  and  forming  a  more  consistent  whole, 
but  as  relievbg  early  history  fhim  much  embarrassment 
which  the  shorter  reckoning  occasions.  This  revolution 
in  fiivour  of  the  Septuagint  chronology,  we,  in  this  country, 
owe  chiefly  to  the  labours  of  Jackson,  in  his  great  work  on 
Chranological  Antiquities;  whose  conclusions  (with  few 
essential  improvements)  Dr.  Hales  helped  much  to  render 
acceptable,  by  adopting  them,  and  pviug  them  the  sanction 
of  his  learning  and  character,  in  his  New  AnalysiB  cf  Chro- 
nology, The  following  table  will  exhibit  the  extent  and 
nature  of  the  difference,  as  to  the  period  from  the  Creation 
to  the  Deluge,  between  the  Hebrew,  the  Samaritan,  and  the 
Septuagint  Josephus  is  omitted,  as  he  only  differs  fh)m 
the  latter  by  six  years,  which  Dr.  Hales  has  managed  to 
square  off: 


Before 

After 

Total  length  of 

Adam    .. 

Paternity. 

Paternity. 

life; 

Heb. 

Sam. 

Sept. 

Heb. 

Sam. 

Sept. 

Heb. 

Sum. 

Sept 

180 

ISO 

830 

800 

800 

700 

930 

930 

930 

Seth  .  .  . 

10ft 

105 

205 

807 

807 

707 

918 

919 

919 

Boot  .  .. 

90 

90 

190 

815 

815 

715 

905 

905 

906 

GUnui  .  . 

70 

70 

170 

840 

840 

740 

910 

910 

910 

MahiOeel. 

65 

65 

165 

6S0 

830 

730 

895 

895 

895 

Jax«d.  .. 

Ifl2 

68 

169 

800 

785 

800 

968 

847 

969 

Enoch   .  . 

65 

65 

165 

300 

800 

200 

365 

365 

865 

Me&anleh 

187 

67 

187 

788 

653 

788 

969 

720 

969 

Lameeh   . 

ist 

53 

188 

595 

600 

595 

777 

653 

753 

Noah     ati 
IMuge   / 

Total.  .  . 

600 

600 

600 

1656 

1397 

8872 

There  is  a  serious  difference  of  not  less  than  600  years 
between  the  Septuagint  and  the  common  Hebrew  Bibles. 
Of  the  Samaritan,  we  shall  only  observe,  that  a  strong  mark 
of  artificial  construction  is  fbund  in  the  fact  that,  according 
to  it,  Jared,  Methusaleh,  and  Lamech  all  die  in  the  same 


year.  The  cause  of  the  remarkable  variation,  or  rather  the 
manner  in  which  it  seems  to  have  been  occanoned,  arose 
out  of  the  mode  in  which  the  Hebrews  constructed  their 
chronological  tables.  They  computed  the  several  eras  of 
their  ancient  history,  not  by  adding  together  the  full  lives 
of  their  patriarchs,  but  by  taking  the  sum  of  their  genera- 
tions—&at  is,  the  age  to  which  they  had  respectively  at- 
tained at  the  birth  of  their  eldest  son.  For  example,  the 
generation  of  Enos,  or  his  age  at  the  birth  of  his  elciest  son 
Cainan,  is  estimated  by  the  Hebrew  and  Samaritan  texts  as 
having  extended  to  90  vears,  the  residue  of  his  life  bemg 
stated  at  815  years,  and  the  total  length  of  his  life,  being 
the  amount  of  both  these  sums,  is  905  years ;  whereas  in 
the  Septuagint  and  Josephus  the  generation  is  enlarged  to 
190  years,  the  residue  of  life  is  diminished  to  715  years, 
while  the  full  length  of  life,  or  905  years,  is  the  same  in 
all.  Thus,  in  order  to  lengUien  or  shorten  a  particular  era, 
it  was  only  necessary  to  alter  the  proportion  between  the 

Seneration  and  the  residue  of  life :  and  such  was,  without 
oubt,  the  process  adopted  in  producing  the  discrepancy 
which  now  exists  between  these  accounts. 

—  *  Generations  of  Adam,' — 'Adam'  is  properly  a  ge- 
neric term  for  'man ;'  but  is  here  emploved  as  a  proper 
name  designating  the  first  of  the  race.  It  may  theremre 
either  be  translated  '  man '  or  *  Adam,'  as  the  case 
requires. 

24.  '  Enoch  walked  with  God,* — ^This  phrase  is  a  pure 
and  fkmiliar  orientalism,  denoting  friendly  and  intimate 
intercourse,  and  implying  similarity  of  character. 

—  *  He  was  not;  for  God  took  him* — This  would 
scarcely  by  itself  justinr  the  impression  that  Enoch  was 
translated  to  heaven,  ft  might  mean  no  more  than  that  he 
was  removed  prematurely,  by  death,  to  a  better  world.  But 
the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  distinctly  states 
that  *  Enoch  was  translated,  that  he  should  not  see  death ;' 
and  this  must  be  conclunve  with  those  who  acknowledge 
the  divine  autiiority  of  that  epistie. 

27.  '  Methuselah' — Sir  Thomas  Brown,  in  his  Inquiries 
into  Vulgar  and  Common  E^ors  (book  vii.  ch.  iii.),  remarks 
that  this  passage  affords  no  ground  for  the  common  opinion 
that  Methuseliw  was  the  longest  liver  of  all  the  children  of 
Adam.  It  merely  appears  uat  he  lived  the  longest  of  the 
few  antediluvian  patnarchs  whose  aces  are  particularised ; 
but  it  were  scarcely  reasonable  fW>m  hence  to  conclude  that 
ncme  exceeded  him  in  age  among  the  multitudes  ooncem- 
ing  whom  no  information  is  given. 

28.  ' Lantech'— Th\%  Lamech,  the  fiither  of  Noah,  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  Lamech  who  was  the  fourtii  in 
descent  from  Cain.  The  two  Lamechs  have,  however,  one 
remarkable  circumstance  in  common.  To  each  of  them  a 
fra^ent  of  inartificial  poetry  is  attached  as  his  own  com- 
position. That  of  the  Cainite  Lamech  has  been  noticed 
under  iv.  23;  the  other  is  before  us  in  the  shape  of  a 
speech  uttered  by  lamech  on  the  birth  of  Noah.  The 
translation  which  Dr.  J.  Pye  Smith  has  given,  in  the  article 
Noah,  above  referred  to,  appears  to  us  to  have  caught  the 
sense  very  exactiy ;  but  we  snail  substitute '  because  oi'  for 
'  firom '  in  the  penultimate  line : 

'  This  shall  comfort  us 

From  our  labour. 

And  from  the  sorrowful  toils  of  our  hands ; 

Because  of  the  ground. 

Which  Jehovah  hath  cursed.' 
Dr.  Smith  says  that  *  the  allusion  is  undoubtedly  to  the 
penal  consequences  of  the  Fall  in  earthly  toils  and  sufferings, 
and  to  the  hope  of  a  Deliverer  excited  by  the  promise  made 
to  Eve.  That  this  expectation  was  founded  upon  a  divine 
communication  we  infer  from  the  importance  attached  to  it, 
and  the  confidence  of  its  expression.  See  .this  subject  well 
ar^ed  in  Bishop  Sherlock^s  Use  and  Intent  cf  Propheegt 
Disc.  IV.'  This  is  high  ground  of  interpretation.  The 
Jewish  writers  offer  us  lower.  R.  Sdomon  ben  Melech 
urges  that  as  Noah  was  the  first  patriarch  bom  after  the 
death  of  Adam,  Lamech  rejoices  in  the  hope  that  the  cone 
inflicted  upon  the  earth  on  his  account  would  be  now  with- 
drawn. Dr.  Frank  has :  *  Lamech,  fetigoed  and  exhaorted 
by  the  labour  he  is  fbroed  to  bestow  on  9ie  ground  that  had 
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been  enned,  rejoices  at  the  birth  of  his  son,  aud  hopes  that 
this  SCO  will  share  his  laboars,  and  thos  comfort  him  when 
be  is  worn  out,  and  provide  for  him  when  he  is  old  and 


feeble.'  But  this  destroys  the  force  of  the  special  reference 
to  Noah ;  for  it  is  no  more  than  any  patriarchal  fiither  might 
hare  felt  and  said  at  the  birth  of  any  son* 


"rooms  shalt  thou  make  in  the  ark,  and  shalt 
pitch  it  within  and  without  with  pitch. 

15  And  this  is  tlie fashion  which  thou  shalt 
make  it  of:  The  lengUi  of  the  ark  shall  be 
three  hundred  cubits,  the  breadth  of  it  fifty 
cubits,  and  the  height  of  it  thh-ty  cubits. 

16  A  window  shsit  thou  make  to  the  ark, 
and  in  a  cubit  shalt  thou  finish  it  above ; 
and  the  door  of  the  ark  shalt  thou  set  in  the 
side  tliereof;  with  lower,  second,  and  third 
stories  shalt  thou  make  it. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

1  The  wickedness  cf  the  world,  which  provoked  God's 
wrath,  and  caused  the  flood,  8  Noah  findeth  grace, 
14  JJie  order-form,  and  end  of  the  ark, 

Akd  it  came  to  pass,  when  men  began  to 
multiply  on  the  &ce  of  the  earth,  and  daugh- 
ters were  bom  unto  them, 

2  That  the  sons  of  Gbd  saw  the  daughters 
of  men  that  they  were  fair ;  and  they  took 
them  wives  of  all  which  they  chose. 

3  And  the  Lord  said.  My  spirit  shall  not 
always  strive  with  man,  for  that  he  also  is 
flesh :  yet  his  days  shall  be  an  hundred  and 
twenty  years. 

4  There  were  inants  in  the  earth  in  those 
days ;  and  also  aAer  that,  when  the  sons  of 
God  came  in  unto  the  daughters  of  men,  and 
they  bare  children  to  them,  the  same  became 
mighty  men  which  toere  of  old,  men  of  re- 
nown. 

5  And  God  saw  that  the  wickedness  of 
man  was  great  in  the  eartli,  and  that  'every 
Hma^nation  of  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  was 
only  evil  'continually. 

6  And  it  repented  the  Lord  that  he  had 
made  man  on  the  earth,  and  it  grieved  him  at 
his  heart. 

7  And  the  Lord  said,  I  will  destroy  man 
whom  I  have  created  firom  the  face  of  the 
earth ;  ^both  man,  and  beast,  and  the  creep- 
ing thing,  and  the  fowls  of  the  air ;  for  it 
repenteth  me  that  I  have  made  them. 

8  If  But  *Noah  found  grace  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Lord. 

9  These  are  the  generations  of  Noah  :  Noah 
was  a  just  man  and  'perfect  in  his  genera- 
lions,  and  Noah  walkea  with  God. 

10  And  Noah  begat  three  sons,  Shem, 
Ham,  and  Japheth. 

11  The  earth  also  was  corrupt  before  God, 
and  the  earth  was  filled  with  violence. 

12  And  God  looked  upon  the  earth,  and, 
behold,  it  was  corrupt ;  for  all  flesh  had  cor- 
mpted  his  way  upon  the  earth. 

13  And  God  said  unto  Noah,  The  end  of 
all  flesh  is  come  before  me ;  for  the  earth  is 
filled  with  violence  through  them ;  and,  be- 
hold, I  wiU  destroy  them  '  with  the  earth. 

14  IT  Make  thee  an  ark  of  gopher  wood ; 

I  Or,  Ut  mhtU  huuimrtwi.    The  Hebvew  word  rfgaUMi  not  only  the  f'aMMiMittoii,  but  abo  lA«  pvrpo»M  tad 
Xittk.  IS.  Iff.       tH«l».«rvryAry.        «Hel>./lwi  mm  mfolMUt.         »  fioelM.  44.  17.    aFM.S.ft.        •Or.apr^ 


GopB SB-TX E E.    Cyipren  {CmpreuKS  umpermrent), 

17  And,  behold,  I,  even  I,  do  bring  a  flood 
of  waters  upon  the  earth,  to  destroy  all  flesh, 
wherein  is  the  breath  of  life,  from  under 
heaven ;  and  every  diing  that  is  in  the  earth 
shall  die. 

18  But  with  thee  will  I  establish  my  cove- 
nant ;  and  thou  shalt  come  into  the  ark,  thou, 
and  thy  sons,  and  thy  wife,  and  thy  sons 
wives  with  thee. 

19  And  of  every  living  thing  of  all  flesh, 
two  of  every  sort  shalt  Uiou  bring  into  the 
ark,  to  keep  them  alive  with  thee ;  they  shall 
be  male  and  female. 

20  Of  fowls  after  their  kind,  and  of  cattle 
after  their  kind,  of  every  creeping  thing  of  the 

I  Chap.  S.  ft. 
JOt,fr9mtk0  0urtk. 

21 
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earth  after  his  kind,  two  of  erery  sort  shall 
come  unto  thee,  to  keep  them  alive. 

21  And  take  thou  unto  thee  of  all  food 
that  is  eaten,  and  thou  shalt  gather  it  to  thee ; 


and  it  shall  be  for  food  for  thee,  and  for 
them. 

22  'Thus  did  Noah ;  according  to  all  that 
Grod  commanded  him,  so  did  he. 


•  Heb.  11.7. 


Verse  2.  '  Sons  of  Ood-^dauahten  ofmen'—Msjky  Jewish 
writers,  and  some  of  the  early  Christian  fiithers,  entertained 
the  notion  that  *  the  sons  of  God '  were  angels,  who,  charmed 
with  the  heauty  of  the  daughters  of  men,  united  themselyes 
to  them,  and  became  the  parents  of  a  race  of  lawless  giants 
or  heroe^  who  corrupted  the  earth.  They  seem  to  have 
derived  this  notion  m>m  the  Septuagint,  in  which  they  ap- 
pear to  have  read  &yycXoi, '  anffels,  instead  of  vlot,  *  sons,' 
as  we  still  find  in  tiie  Alexandrine  and  three  other  manu- 
scripts. It  is  now  jusUy  regarded  as  utterly  untenable,  and 
is  cherished  only  by  the  poets,  who  have  made  it  €he  vehicle 
of  imaginings  more  b^utlAil  than  reverent  ■  That  the 
*  sons  of  God '  were  the  descendants  of  Seth,  and  *  the 
daughters  of  men '  children  of  Cain,  is  not  in  itself  incre- 
dible, and  is  an  ancient  opinion ;  but  there  is  nothing  to 
show  it  in  the  text  The  obvious  and  reasonable  sense  is, 
that  upright  and  true  men  (*  sons  of  God')  formed  ill-advised 
unions  with  apostate  and  unbelieving  women  ('  daughters  of 
men') ;  and  that  the  combination  of  influences  resultmg  from 
this  parentage,  enabled  their  children  to  become  conquerors 
and  chieft  — *  mighty  men,  men  of  renown.'  We  seem  here 
to  be  witnessing  the  first  efforts  of  men  coveting  dominion 
over  their  fallows. 

4.  <Gian<«.'— It  is  by  no  means  agreed  by  commentators 
that  the  word  (D^lp^  iKfi^7tm),  thus  translated,  means  men 
remarkable  ibr  their'  stature.  The  derivation  of  the  word, 
and  the  context  in  which  it  is  here  used,  concur  to  render 
it  more  probable  that  it  here  characterizes  the  men  who 
first  departed  firom  the  religion  taught  to  Adam,  and  who 
sustained  their  apostacy  hv  acts  of  violence  and  oppres- 
sion. They  were  probably  the  men  who  first  endea- 
voured to  ^n  for  themselves  power  in  the  earth.  Several 
very  di£ferent  words  in  the  Hebrew,  signifying  eminence, 
not  only  in  wickedness,  but  in  knowledge,  courage,  piety, 
virtue,  etc,  are  equally  translated  by  Sie  same  E^lish 
word  'giant;'  and  it  is  never  safe  to  understand  it  as 
meaning  large  stature,  unless  the  context  fixes  that  agni- 
fication.  In  the  present  connection,  apoitacy  seems  the 
leading  idea. 

14.  *Make  thee  an  orA.'— There  is  much  difierence  of 
opinion  respecting  the  form  of  the  ark.  The  common  re> 
presentations  are  given  under  the  impres8i<m  that  it  was 
mtended  to  be  adapted  to  progressive  motion ;  whereas  no 
other  oMect  was  sought  than  to  construct  a  vessel  which 
should  jloat  for  a  given  time  upon  the  water.  For  this  pur- 
poM  it  was  not  necessary  to  place  the  ark  in  a  sort  of  boat, 
as  in  the  common  representation ;  and  we  may  be  content 
with  the  simple  idea  which  the  text  gives,  which  is  that  of 
an  enormous  oblong  box,  or  wooden  house,  divided  into 
three  stories,  and  apparentiv  with  a  sloping  roof.  The 
most  moderate  statement  of  its  dimensions  makes  the  ark 
by  &r  the  largest  of  vessels  ever  made  to  float  upon  the 
water.  As  the  measurements  are  given,  the  only  doubt  is 
as  to  which  of  the  cubit  measures  used  by  the  Hebrews  is 
here  intended.  It  seems  that  the  standard  of  the  original 
cubit  was  the  length  of  a  man's  arm  fVom  the  elbow  to  the 
end  of  the  middle  finger,  or  about  eighteen  inches.  This 
was  the  common  cubit :  but  there  was  also  a  sctcrod  cubit, 
which  some  caU  a  hand's  breadth  (ihree  inches)  larger  than 
the  common  one ;  while  others  make  the  sacred  cubit  twice 
the  length  of  the  latter.  The  probability  is  that  there  were 
two  cubit  measures  besides  the  common,  one  being  of 
twenty-one  inches,  and  the  other  of  three  feet  Some  wniers 
add  the  geometrical  cubit  of  nine  feet  Shuckford  says  we 
must  take  the  common  or  shortest  cubit  as  that  for  the  ark ; 
and  Dr.  Hales,  following  this  advice,  obtains  the  following 
result:  <  It  must  have  been  of  the  burden  of  42,413  tons. 


A  first-rate  man-of-war  is  between  3200  and  2300  tons ; 
and,  consequently,  the  ark  had  the  capacity  or  stowage  of 
eighteen  such  ships,  the  largest  in  present  use,  and  micht 
carry  20,000  men,  with  provisions  tor  six  months,  bendes 
the  weight  of  1800  cannon  and  all  military  stores.  It  was 
then  by  much  the  lar^t  ship  ever  built' 

Dr.  liindsley,  a  writer  cited  more  fully  below,  regards 
this  ark  as  illustrating  the  state  of  the  arts  before  the 
Dduce :  for  although  it  was  constructed  by  Divine  corn- 
man^  it  was  done,  as  fiu:  as  we  know,  without  any  extra- 
ordinary aid  or  direction.  <  This  was  probably  the  most 
astonishing  structure,  on  several  aooounta,  that  ever  rested 
on  the  earth  or  floated  upon  the  waters— a  ship  of  at  least 
100,000  tons  burden  {!).  What  a  specimen  of  architec- 
tural skill  was  not  this  last  memento  of  antediluvian  art! 
Noah  was  its  builder — ^its  architect;  he  directed  and  su- 
perintended the  work.  Thousands  of  artisans,  mechanics, 
and  labourers  were  no  doubt  employed  on  it,  who  perished 
beneath  the  waves  which  bore  it  from  their  reach  and  from 
their  view  for  ever.' 

If  this  writer  means  to  imply  that  ship-building  had  made 
considerable  progress  before  the  Deluge,  this  conclusion  is 
open  to  the  serious  objection  that,  in  that  case,  those  who 
were  in  shins  when  the  flood  came  on,  or  who  were  able  to 
escape  to  their  vessels,  might,  as  well  as  Noah's  fiunily, 
have  escaped  the  Deluge.  And  yet,  asain,  this  objection 
is  open  to  the  answer,  that  they  must  nave  perished  from 
want  during  the  year  in  which  the  waters  covered  the 
earth ;  for  none  of  tiie  people  believt^  in  the  approaching 
Deluge,  and  would  not  therefore  have  victualled  tneir  ships 
with  reference  to  any  such  contingency.  It  may  even  be 
thought  that  it  was  to  ensare  this  result—that  none  should 
thus  escape — that  the  waters  remained  so  long  upon  the 
earth.  For  the  sole  object  of  the  Flood  was  the  destmo- 
tion  of '  every  living  tiling,'  save  such  as  the  ark  contained ; 
and  that  object  might  have  been  aooomplished  in  a  much 
shorter  time,  if  ships  had  not  afforded,  to  some,  the  means 
of  protracting  for  a  time  the  struggle  for  existence. 

—  *  Gopher  wood,*  or  rather,  *  Chpher-tree* — When  we 
consider  that  "l^i  and  mnrdpunros  have  the  same  radical 
consonants,  we  are  at  onoe  led  to  select  a  species  of  cypress 
as  the  '  gopher  wood,'  or  rather  the  gopher-tree  in  question. 
The  w<Md  of  the  cypress  possesses  an  unrivalled  nunc  fbr 
its  durability,  and  its  resistance  to  those  injuries  which  are 
incident  to  other  kinds  of  wood.  The  divine  appointment 
had  doubtiess  a  reason  founded  in  the  nature  of  things, 
and  no  better  reason  can  be  found  than  the  matchless  ex- 
cellence of  the  wood  recommended.  The  compact  and 
durable  nature  of  the  cypress  rendered  it  peculiarly  digible 
for  sacred  purposes ;  hence  we  find  it  was  employed  in  the 
construction  of  coffins  among  the  Athenians,  and  mummy- 
cases  among  the  Egyptians.  The  Cuprtssua  BempertirenM, 
a  straight  and  elegant  tree  of  the  cone-bearing  fhmily, 
seems  therefore  to  have  the  best  titie  to  the  credit  of  having 
furnished  the  material  for  the  most  important  vessel  that 
was  ever  constructed. 

«—  «PtteA.'— T^  copker.  The  j^tch  here  mentioned 
was  of  the  mineral  kind,  and  essentially  of  the  same  nature 
as  that  inflammable  substance  which  is  <^fien  seen  bubbling 
up  in  a  piece  of  coal  when  laid  upon  a  dear  fire.  Naphtha, 
petroleum,  mineral  tar,  &c,  seem  to  be,  in  feet,  but  one 
substance  in  different  conditions.  They  are  all  remarkable 
for  their  inflammable  character.  Neither  the  inventions  of 
art  nor  the  researches  of  science  have  discoveied  any  other 
substance  so  well  adapted  to  exclude  the  water  and  to  repel 
the  iniiuriesofwonns,  as  the  mineral  intoh  or  bitumen.  In 
reading  the  Bible  in  a  cursory  manner,  we  are  too  apt  to 
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regard  the  directions  of  the  Alaughtj  at  foanded  upon 
•ome  aibitraiy  or  mysteiioos  reason,  instead  of  assonung, 
that  if  they  are  not  to  be  accounted  for  upon  the  principles 
of  ooiBmoB  sense,  it  is  beeause  we  ha:ve  &iled  to  interpret 
them  rightly.  The  original  word  copher  is  worth  remem- 
berinff,  since  it  is  the  parent  of  oar  word  cover,  and  is  pre- 
served in  all  the  Shemitic  langnages,  or  those  spoken  by  the 
desoendants  of  Shem. 


Hera,  on  reaching  the  close  of  the  chapters  which  relate 
to  the  Antediluvian  period,  it  may  be  well  to  remark  that 
it  offers  no  traoe  ^  savage  lifSs.  This  iket  is  strongly 
against  the  o^nion  that  man  emerged  by  degrees  f\pom  a 
condition  origmally  savage.  It  would  rather  appear  that 
Bsvageism  was  a  degenenur^  in  different  fkmihes  of  men 
ih>m  an  original  condition  of  some  civilization.  And  this 
degsaeracy  mav  perhaps  be  referred  to  the  conftision  at 
Babel :  for  while  men  kept  together  and  had  but  one  lan- 
guage, they  could  not  but  maintsdn  their  original  civiliza- 
non ;  bat  when  they  were  broken  up  into  different  and 
separated  bodies,  isolated  by  divernty  of  language,  the  lapse 
of  some  of  them  into  barbarism  o^ised  to  be  difficult.  A 
very  in^nious  writer.  Dr.  Philip  Lindsley,  in  an  essay 
On  tke  PrimiiXM  State  tf  Mankind,  printed  in  the  Ame- 
rican Biblical  Bepository  for  1841,  urges  this  conaderation 
bv  arguments  and  Uicts  which  cannot  be  easily  sunsaid. 
He  reminds  as  that  man  was  created  '  vigorous  and  mature 
in  all  his  ^Msolties  of  bodvandmind:  ready  Ibr  every  work 
his  station  demanded ;  with  God  for  his 


and  duty  which  his 
Mend  and  instructor. 

meat    This  has  never  been  the  occupation  of  savage 

Hunting,  then,  or  the  chase,  could  not  have  been  the  pri- 


Horticulture  was  his  first  emplov- 


mitive  mode  of  procurinff  a  subsistence ;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  hunting  state  is  not  ue  state  of  nature,  or  of  man  in  his 
original  nataral  condition.  And  yet  savages  in  every  age 
and  country  have  been  and  still  are  huntera.  60  fliat  hunt- 
ing may  be  assumed  as  a  universal  predicate  or  charao- 
teristic  of  saTage  life.  Adam  was  therefore  not  a  savage. 
He  must  hare  been  eminent  in  the  knowledge  of  nature, 
at  least  of  zooloey,  if  he  gave  mgnificant  names  to  all 
animals.  Of  his  first  two  sons,  one  was  a  fiumer  and  the 
other  a  shepherd.  Cain,  the  first-bom  of  the  human  raoe^ 
built  a  city,  and  called  it  E^och  after  his  eldest  son ;  and, 
of  course,  must  have  known  all  the  arts  which  such  an 
undertaking  implies  or  requires.  And  that  cities  might 
have  been  very  necessary,  or  at  least  very  convenient,  inll 
appear  sufficieutiy  obvious  when  we  consider  the  amount  of 
population  which  probably  existed  even  at  that  early  period. 
Aocorddng  to  severed  profound  biblical  antiquaries  and  ex- 
positors, there  might  have  been  many  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands.   Liunech,  the  fifth  in  descent  from  Ciun,  was 

the  father  of  Jabal,  Jubal,  and  Tubal-cain,  who  are  repre- 
sented by  Moses  as  having  been  extraordinary  proficients 


hi  several  of  the  arts,  both  useftil  and  omamentaL  (About 
600  A.U,)  Jabal  "  was  the  &ther  of  such  as  dwell  in  tenti, 
and  of  such  as  have  cattle ;"  or,  he  was  a  fkmous  shepherd 
and  tent-maker,  and  a  teacher  of  others.  Abel  had  been  a 
shenherd  long  before.  Jubal  **  was  the  fother  of  all  such 
as  handle  the  han»  and  organ,"  or  all  stringed  and  all 
wind  instruments,  the  original  terms  being  generic.  Tubal- 
cain  was  an  "  instructor  of  every  artificer  in  brass  and 
iron ;"  the  first  smith  on  record ;  a  noted  manufocturer  of 
warlike  instruments  and  domestic  utensils;  an  ingenious 
artist,  and  a  teacher  of  others.  Agricultural  implements, 
at  least,  must  have  been  in  use  several  centuries  before ; 
for  Cain  was  "  a  tiller  of  the  ground,"  and  Adam  a  gar- 
dener. The  former,  too,  had  built  a  city ;  and  of  couise, 
it  may  be  presumed,  made  use  of  iron  in  sundry  ways. 
Savages  know  nothing  of  iron.' 

The  same  writer  goes  on  to  urge  various  grave  con- 
siderations in  favour  of  his  conclusion,  that  man  was  in 
any  thing  rather  than  a  barbarous  state  in  his  earliest  con- 
ation :— I.  The  gr^t  age  of  the  antediluvians,  and  pro- 
bablv  their  greater  siae  and  strength.  Many  of  that  very 
small  number  of  individuals  whose  age  is  recorded  by 
Moses  lived  nearly  a  thousand  years ;  and  others  may  have 
lived  much  longer  fbr  ao^ht  we  know  to  ^e  contrary. 
What  might  have  been  achieved  in  science  and  the  arts, 
by  genius  and  perseverance,  during  a  angle  life  protracted 
through  a  period  of  eight  or  ten  centuries,  can  only  be 
conjectured  fh>m  the  efforts  of  modem  intellect,  when  lifo 
has  been  limited  to  threescore  years  and  ten.  2.  They  had 
stronger  inducements  to  the  erection  of  superior,  more 
costiy,  and  more  capacious  edifices  and  monuments,  public 
and  private,  than  exist  at  present,  for  they  might  reason- 
ably calculate  to  reap  the  benefit  of  their  labours  and  ex- 
penditures. 3.  The  supposed  large  population  before  the 
Deluge  is  used  by  Dr.  JLindsley  as  an  argument  in  fhvour 
of  his  position ;  for  he  is  of  those  who  l^ieve  that  popuc 
lation  to  have  been  immense.  '  Arts  must  flourish  where 
population  is  dense.  Even  the  necessaries  of  mere  animal 
existence  could  not  be  procured  by  such  a  multitude  in  a 
savage  or  uncivilized  state.'  4.  One  language  before  the 
Deluge.  This  peculiar  distinction  of  the  antediluvians 
probably  contributed  more  than  any  or  all  others  to  the 
steady  advancement  in  knowledge  and  the  arts,  and  cer- 
tainly their  degeneracy  into  savages.  6.  *  The  earth  was 
probably  more  fertile,  and  the  climate  more  healthfol,  and 
more  auCT>icious  to  longevity,  and  consequently  to  every 
species  of  mental  and  corporeal  exertion  and  enterprise, 
than  at  present.' 

Some  of  the  details  adduced  in  illustration  of  this  view 
may  be  open  to  question ;  but  enough  will  remain  to  satisfjr 
any  reasonable  mind  that  mankind  was  not  in  an  uncivi- 
lized condition  during  the  period  from  the  Creation  to  the 
Deluge.    See  the  note  on  ix.  20. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

1  Noah  with  his  foanily  and  ike  Uoing  creahiBres  enter 
into  the  ark.  17  The  beginning,  increase,  and  con- 
tinuance of  the  flood. 

And  the  Lord  said  unto  Noah,  'Come  thou 
and  all  thy  house  into  the  ark  ;  for  thee  have 
I  seen  righteous  before  me  in  tiiis  generation. 

2  Of  every  clean  beast  thou  shalt  take  to 
diee  by  'sevens,  the  male  and  his  female : 
and  of  "beasts  that  are  not  clean  by  two,  the 
male  and  his  female. 

8  Of  fowls  also  of  the  air  by  sevens,  the 
male  and  the  female ;  to  keep  seed  alive  upon 
the  fi&ce  of  all  the  earth. 


1  S  Pet  S.  6. 


a  Heb.  J 


4  For  yet  seven  days,  and  I  will  cause  it 
to  rain  upon  the  earth  forty  days  and  forty 
nights ;  and  every  living  substance  that  I 
have  made  will  I  'destroy  from  off  the  face  of 
the  earth. 

5  And  Noah  did  according  unto  all  that 
the  Lord  commanded  him. 

6  And  Noah  was  six  himdred  years  old 
when  the  flood  of  waters  was  upon  the  earth. 

7  IT  And  Noah  went  in,  and  his  sons,  and 
his  wife,  and  his  sons  wives  with  him,  into  the 
ark,  because  of  the  waters  of  the  flood. 

8  Of  clean  beasts,  and  of  beasts  that  are 
not  clean,  and  of  fowls,  and  of  every  thing 
that  creepeth  upon  the  earth, 

MW».  >  Heb.  htot  0^.  23 
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9  There  went  in  two  and  two  unto  Noah 
mto  the  ark,  the  male  ^nd  the  female,  as  God 
had  commanded  Noah. 

10  H  And  it  came  to  pass  ^after  seven 
days,  that  the  waters  of  the  flood  were  upon 
the  earth. 

11  In  the  six  hundredth  year  of  Noah's 
life,  in  the  second  month,  the  seventeenth  day 
of  the  month,  the  same  day  were  all  the  foun- 
tains of  the  great  deep  broken  up,  and  the 
^windows  of  heaven  were  opened. 

12  And  the  rain  was  upon  the  earth  forty 
days  and  forty  nights. 

13  In  the  selfsame  day  entered  Noah,  and 
Shem,  and  Ham,  and  Japheth,  the  sons  of 
Noah,  and  Noah's  wife,  and  the  three  wives 
of  his  sons  with  them,  into  the  ark ; 

14  They,  and  every  beast  after  his  kind, 
and  all  the  cattle  after  their  kind,  and  every 
creeping  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth 
aftier  his  kind,  and  every  fowl  aner  his  kind, 
eyerj  bird  of  every  'sort. 

15  And  they  went  in  unto  Noah  into  the 
ark,  two  and  two  of  all  flesh,  wherein  is  the 
breath  of  life. 

16  And  they  that  went  in,  went  in  male 
and  female  of  all  flesh,  as  God  had  com- 
manded him :  and  the  Lord  shut  him  in. 


4  Or,  M  (Atf  swenth  4a»f, 


*  Oitfoodgaiet. 
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17  IT  And  the  flood  was  forty  days  upon 
the  earth;  and  the  waters  increased,  and 
bare  up  the  ark,  and  it  was  lift  up  above 
the  earth. 

18  And  the  waters  prevailed,  and  were  in- 
creased greatly  upon  the  earth ;  and  the  ark 
went  upon  the  &ce  of  the  waters. 

19  And  the  waters  prevailed  exceedingly 
upon  the  earth ;  and  all  the  high  hill v^ 
toere  under  the  whole  heaven,  were  covered. 

20  Kfl^en  cubits  upward  did  ^e  waters 
prevail ;  and  the  mountains  were  covered. 

21  IT  ^And  all  flesh  died  that  moved  mxm 
the  earth,  both  of  fowl,  and  of  cattle,  and  of 
beast,  and  of  every  creeping  thing  that 
creepeth  upon  the  earth,  and  every  man : 

22  All  m  whose  nostrils  loas  'the  breath 
of  life,  of  all  that  was  in  the  dry  land^ 
died. 

23  And  every  living  substance  was  de- 
stroyed which  was  upon  the  &ce  of  the  ground, 
both  man,  and  cattle,  and  the  creeping  things, 
and  the  fowl  of  the  heaven ;  and  they  were 
destroyed  from  the  earth:  and  'Noiii  only 
remained  a/tw,  and  they  that  toere  with  him 
in  the  ark. 

24  IT  And  the  waters  prevailed  upon  the 
earth  an  hundred  and  fifty  days. 

•  Pot.  S.  5. 


Verge  2.  * Eoery  clean  beati'^lt  is  not  necessary  to 
conclude  that  the  terms  *  dean'  and  *  andean/  m  this  Terse, 
express  fitness  or  unfitness  for  food.  The  expressions  do 
not  impair  the  alleged  probability  that  animal  ibod  was 
not  used  before  the  Deluge.  Since  the  institution  of  sacri- 
fice existed  in  the  antediluyian  period,  there  most  hare 


been  a  distinction  between  the  beasts  that  wero  proper,  and 
those  unsuitable  to  be  offered.  The  former  are  here  sup- 
posed to  be  described  as « dean/  and  the  latter  « andean.' 
— •  term  which  probably  comprehends  all  camiyoroas 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

1  Th€  waters  assicage.  4  I7te  ark  resteth  on  Ararat, 
7  The  raven  and  the  dove.  15  Noah^  being  com- 
numded,  18  goeth  forth  of  the  ark.  20  He  butldeth 
an  altar,  and  offereth  sacrifice,  21  which  God 
accq)teth,  andpromiseth  to  curse  the  earth  no  more. 

And  God  remembered  Noah,  and  every 
livinjj  thing,  and  all  the  cattle  that  was  with 
him  m  the  ark :  and  God  made  a  wind  to 
pass  over  the  earth,  and  the  waters  asswaged ; 

2  The  fountains  also  of  the  deep  and  the 
windows  of  heaven  were  stopped,  and  the  rain 
from  heaven  was  restrained ; 

3  And  the  waters  returned  firom  off  the 
earth  'continuallv :  and  after  the  end  of  the 
hundred  and  fifty  days  the  waters  were 
abated. 

4  T  And  the  ark  rested  in  the  seventh 


>  B^  4»  gobtg  aad  rrtmmUtff. 
24  ^ 
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month,  on  tne  seventeenth  day  of  the  month, 
upon  the  mountains  of  Ararat. 

5  And  the  waters  'decreased  continually 
until  the  tenth  month :  in  the  tenth  marUAy  on 
the  first  da^  of  the  month,  were  the  tops  of 
the  mountains  seen. 

6  H  And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  end  of 
forty  days,  that  Noah  opened  the  window  of 
the  ark  which  he  had  made : 

7  And  he  sent  forth  a  raven,  which  went 
forth  'to  and  fro,  until  the  waters  were  dried 
up  from  off  the  earth. 

8  Also  he  sent  forth  a  dove  from  him,  to 
see  if  the  waters  were  abated  from  off  the 
face  of  the  ground ; 

9  But  the  dove  found  no  rest  for  the  sole 
of  her  foot,  and  she*  returned  unto  him  into 
the  ark,  for  the  waters  toere  on  the  face  of  the 
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whole  earth :  thou  he  put  forth  his  hand,  and 
took  her,  ^and  palled  her  in  unto  him  into 
the  ark. 


SrmiAN  Dovi  (Turtw  risorius), 

10  And  he  stayed  yet  other  seven  days ; 
and  again  he  sent  forth  tne  dove  out  of  the  ark ; 

11  And  the  dove  came  in  to  him  in  the 
ereDuig ;  and,  lo,  in  her  mouth  teas  an  olive 


Olitx  (OUa  Emropeta), 

«  Il«b.  eam$0d  htr  to  mm*.  a  Heb./a«i7iiM.  * 
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leaf  pluckt  off:  so  Noah  kuew  that  the  wa- 
ters were  abated  from  off  the  earth. 

12  And  he  stayed  yet  other  seven  days ; 
and  sent  forth  the  dove ;  which  returned  not 
again  unto  him  any  more. 

13  IT  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  six  hun- 
dredth and  first  year,  in  the  first  mmth^  the 
first  day  of  the  month,  the  waters  were  dried 
up  from  off  the  earth :  and  Noah  removed 
the  covering  of  the  ark,  and  looked,  and,  be- 
hold, the  face  of  the  grotmd  was  dry. 

14  And  in  the  second  month,  on  the  seven 
and  twentieth  day  of  the  month,  was  the 
eartli  dried. 

15  IT  And  God  spake  unto  Noah,  saying, 

16  Go  forth  of  the  ark,  thou,  and  thy  wife, 
and  thy  sons,  and  thy  sons  wives  with 
thee. 

17  Bring  forth  with  thee  every  living  thing 
that  18  with  thee,  of  all  flefih,  hoih  of  fowl,  and 
of  cattle,  and  of  every  creeping  thing  that 
creepeth  upon  the  earth  ;  that  they  may  breed 
abundantly  in  the  earth,  and  be  fruitml,  and 
multiply  upon  the  earth. 

18  And  Noah  went  forth,  and  his  sons, 
and  his  wife,  and  his  sons  wives  with  him  : 

19  Every  beast,  every  creeping  thing,  and 
every  fowl,  and  whatsoever  creepeth  upon  the 
earth,  after  their  '^kinds,  went  forth  out  of  the 
ark. 

20  %  And  Noah  builded  an  altar  unto  the 
Lord  ;  and  took  of  eve^  clean  beast,  and  of 
every  clean  fowl,  and  o£&red  burnt  offerings 
on  the  altar. 

21  And  the  Lord  smelled  'a  sweet  savour ; 
and  the  Lord  said  in  his  heart,  I  will  not 
again  curse  the  ground  any  more  for  man's 
siuce ;  for  the  ^imagination  of  man's  heart  is 
evil  from  his  youth;  neither  will  I  again 
smite  any  more  every  thing  living,  as  I  have 
done. 

22  'While  the  earth  remaineth,  seedtime 
and  harvest,  and  cold  and  heat,  and  summer 
and  winter,  and  day  and  night  shall  not 
cease. 


Heb.  a  unom  qfmt, 
dasfso/the§arth. 


r  Chap.  «.  5.    Matth.  1ft.  If. 


Vene  4.  *  The  mountaUi  of  Araraiy^ihat  la,  not  a 
Boontuii  called  Armnt,  but  one  of  the  mQimtains  of  a 
eonntry  called  Ararat.  This  country  of  Ararat  is  also 
Bcotiooed  in  2  Kings  xix.  37,  Isa.  xxzviii.  38,  and  Jer. 
li-  S7.  That  it  means  Armenia,  or  a  district  of  that 
OMBtnr,  is  a  rerj  old  belief;  which  has  every  probability 
M  veil  as  general  opinion  in  its  fiiTonr,  and  wnioh  we  find 
00  reason  to  disturb.  We  may  therefore  assume  that  the 
*rk  rested  on  the  mountains,  or  rather  among  the  moun- 
oias— for  no  one  particular  mountain  is  specified— of 
^nMnia.  But  we  miTe  no  historical  or  geographical  data 
▼Iddi  would  enable  us  to  idendiy  the  mountain  or  moun- 

yVL    I. B 


tains  which  the  lacred  historian  had  in  view.  The  trar 
dition  is  however  very  old  wluch  points  to  the  mountain 
called  by  the  Armenians  Macis,  and  by  the  Turks  Affhur- 
Dagh,  meaning  the  Heavy  or  Great  Mountain,  and  the 
&int  resemblance  of  which  to  Ararat  is  merely  accidental. 
Europeans,  however,  always  in  haste  to  embody  uncertain 
conclusions  in  fixed  names,  call  it  Ararat,  and  to  them  it 
will  never  be  known  by  any  other  name.  This  naiae  is 
not  given  to  it  in  Armenia,  although  it  is  the  eeneral  be- 
lief of  Western  Asia  that  it  is  the  mountain  of  Noah's  Ark. 
The  particular  mountain  to  which  people  of  different 
nations  and  religions  concur  in  awarding  tMs  distinction, 
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MOUKT  AXASAT. 


IS  ntoBted  8/*  4Xf  N.  lat,  and  61''  55'  E.  Imig.  fhom  Ferro, 
in  the  Tost  chain  of  Tanras  and  aearly  in  va»  centre  be- 
tween the  southern  extremities  of  the  Black  and  the  Cas- 
pian Seas.  Its  perpendicular  height  is  16,254  Paris  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  1 3,350  above  the  plains  of  the 
river  Aras  (Araxes),  and  is  alwajs  covered  with  saow,  as 
indeed  is  the  whole  mountain  for  three  or  four  months  in 
the  year.  It  is  a  very  grand  object,  being  not  merely  a 
high  summit  in  a  chain  of  elevated  mountidns,  but  stand- 
ing as  it  were  apart  and  alone,  the  minor  monatains,  which 
seem  to  branch  out  from  it  and  decline  away  in  the  dis- 
tance, being  so  perfectly  insignificant  in  comparison,  that 
the  sublime  effeet  of  this  most  magnificent  mountain  is  not 
at  all  impaired,  or  its  proportions  hidden,  bv  them.  We 
have  ounelves  gaxed  upon  this  mountain  for  davs  together, 
at  different  distances  and  from  various  points  of  view,  with 
intense  and  reverent  admiration,  called  forth  not  mora  by 
the  traditions  connected  with  it,  than  by  its  surpassing 
grandeur  and  wonderfully  fine  proportions.  Other  moun- 
tains, more  lofhr,  and  more  involved  among  the  grandest 
scenes  of  this  lower  world,— and  others  not  so  high,  but 
exhibiting  more  of  the  cireumslaiMes  which  we  aie  apt  to 
call '  picturesque,'  we  had  already  seen ;  but  never  had  seen 
any  mountain  which  so  much  engaged  Uie  sentiment  of  ad- 
miration, or  which  so  much  created  the  wish  to  asMciate  it 
in  the  mind  with  some  circumstance  of  moral  grandeur.  It 
is  probably  to  the  natural  operation  of  some  such  feeling, 
that  the  Aghur  Dagh  owes  the  reputation  which  it  enjoys 
of  bein^  the  mountain  of  &e  ark ;  for  in  the  absence  of 
authentic  tradition  or  historical  proo^  the  selection  would 
naturally  &11  upon  that  which  is  not  only  the  highest 
mountain  in  Armenia,  but  one  of  Uie  noblest  in  the  world. 
This  great  mountain  is  separated  into  two  heads,  distin- 
guished as  Ihe  Great  and  Litde  Ararat,  which  may  per- 
haps account  fbr  the  plural  expression  *  mountains'  of  the 
text  The  heads  form  distinct  cones,  separated  by  a  wide 
chasm  or  glen,  which  renders  the  distance  between  the 
two  peaks  12,000  yards.  One  of  &em  is  much  smaller 
than  the  other   and  forms  a  more  regular  and  pointed 


cone:  it  is  also  much  lower  (12,284  Paris  feet),  and  its 
smnmit  is  clear  of  snow  in  summer.  Several  attempts 
have  been  made  to  reach  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  but 
the  only  one  crowned  with  success  was  that  of  Professor 
Parrot,  who,  i^Pber  havins  fidled  in  two  attempts,  was  on 
the  third  enabled,  acconOnff  to  his  own  account,  to  plant 
his  feet  upon  the  top  of  the  great  Ararat  This  was  on 
the  27th  of  September  (O.  S.)  1829.  The  summit  was 
fbuud  to  be  a  slightly  convex  and  almost  circular  plat- 
form, about  200  Paris  feet  in  diameter,  composed  of 
eternal  ice,  unbroken  by  a  rock  or  stone.  On  account  of 
the  great  distance  nothii^  could  be  disctmed  wUk  distinct- 
ness from  Uiis  point  Th»  account  of  this  aacent  was 
published  by  Dr.  Parrot,  in  his  JUtM  zwn  Ararat,  lately 
translated  into  English  br  Mr.  Cooley.  The  fiict  of  this 
ascent,  as  well  as  of  a  subsequent  one  said  lo  have  been 
made  by  M.  Antomonofi;  is  not  altogether  free  from  sus- 
picion, and  is  firmly  denied  by.  the  natives,  indnding  even 
those  who  are  described  aa  having  taken  part  in  the  ad- 
venture, who  state  that  the  ascent  was  arrested  afe  the  limit 
of  the  perpetual  and  solid  iee  which  caps  the  top  of  the 
mountain.  We  found  this,  alleged  ascent  to  be  dis- 
credited by  all  of  whom  we  inquired  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ararat  It  was  denied  as  a  ihct,  en  the  authority  of 
Armenians  who  were  of  the  party,  and  denied  as  a  possi- 
bility, in  virtue  of  the  general  belief  that  no  one  is  per- 
mitted to  approach  the  summit  and  view  the  remains  of 
the  ark,  whidi  are  supposed  to  be  there  preserved. 

The  entire  aspect  of  the  district  in  which  the  Aghur 
Dagh  stands,  underwent  a  great  change,  in  an  incrembly 
brief  space  of  time,  by  an  earthquake  which  commencea 
on  the  20th  of  June  (O,  S.)  1840,  and  continued  at  intpr- 
vals  till  September.  The  mountain  itself  was  shaken,  and 
vast  massea  of  rock^  icCy  and  snow,  detached  fhim  its 
summit  and  lateral*  points,  were  thrown  at  one  single  bound 
from  a  height  of  6000  feet  into  the  valley  of  Akhori,  where 
ihey  lay  scattered  over  an  extent  of  several  miles.  This 
valley  was  the  scene  of  the  greatest  devastation,  but  the 
destrxiction  of  hooses  and  other  property  throughout  the 
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dittrict  w»s  awfliL  The  (fntti  thodc  which  oocttkmed  all 
thif  overthioir  provklentially  oooorred  in  the  day-time^ 
whence  the  loss  of  life  was  less  than  might  haye  been  ex- 
pected, as  not  more  than  fifty  persons  perished.  See  the 
aooomift  by  fifiajw  VoskobcMnikof  in  the  Aihmmum  for 
1841,  p.  ia5. 

The  Armenians  have  many  relij^ons  establishments  in 
^le  neighbonriiood  of  the  moontain,  on  acooont  of  the 
holiness  which  they  attach  to  it  as  the  moontain  of  the 
arik.  A  oitT  not  ftr  ftom  it^  called  Nachshitan,  they  also 
beliere  to  be  ^  oldest  in  the  world,  as  having  been 
ibonded  by  Noah  when  he  quitted  the  ark.  The  name  is 
said  to  be  filmed  of  Nach,  a '  ship'  or  *  large  boat,'  and 
ScHnrAN,  *  standing  bsL 

7.  '  SavenJ  —  y^  orA,  which,  ftom  its  etymology,  we 
mi^  traulate  *the  bird  of  night,'  an  appellation  which 
it  owed  to  the  tincture  <^  its  plumage,  which  was  darl:^ 
like  the  liyery  of  night  (or  3^  ere6).  A  word  of  the 
same  origin  is  extended  by  the  Arabian  writers  to  the 
rook,  crow,  and  jackdaw,  as  well  as  to  the  raven :  in  fiuH 
it  seems  to  indnde  all  those  species  which  are  by  Cnvier 
ranged  under  the  genus  Corvm,  The  predominant  colour 
c^^ieae  is  blade,  nence  Ertb  (the  ongin  of  the  classic 
&tbnM),  implying  a  sable  hue,  is  a  very  pn^ier  word  as  a 
generic  appellatioa  corresponding  to  Cctrvw*  Am  this  bird 
soon  grows  ikmiliar,  its  oocility  might  have  induced  the 
patriarch  to  thmk,  that  unless  it  found  a  &ir  resting-place. 
It  wonld  return  again  to  the  ark.  When  it  is  sua  that 
*it  went  forUi  to  and  fW>»'  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the 
raven  continued  upon  the  wing  for  seven  days  and  niffhts 
without  resting ;  for  the  words  in  the  original  imply  a 
soing  forth,  and  returning  to  the  same  spot  whenoe  the 
departure  was  taken. 

8.  '  A  daoe,' — ^The  nearest  approximation  to  the  truth 
win  be,  perhaps,  to  connder  the  original  word  (n^^ 
ffomih)  as  a  counterpart  to  Cdumba,  the  generic  term  for 
all  the  various  kinds  of  dove  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
DifTerent  tpedes  of  dove  seem  to  be  diffused  over  all  the 
regions  of  the  torrid  and  temperate  sones.  The  fondness 
which  these  birds  exhibit  for  nome  is  well  known,  and  for 
this  reason,  probably,  the  patriarch  made  choice  of  the 
dove  for  the  purpose  alluded  to  in  the  sacred  narrative. 


t^ 


11.  *.^  olive  leof  plucked  offJ—ThBt  the  leaf  was 
(Indeed  dS,  is  mentioned  because  it  was  only  from  this 
bet  that  Noah  could  infer  that  the  vegetation  of  the  plains 
was  becoming  clear.  That  it  was  frodi,  or  green,  would 
not  alone  have  conveyed  the  assurance  that  it  had  not 
been  found  floating  on  the  water;  for  the  oUve  being  an 
evergreen,  its  leaves  will  long  remain  fresh  in  water. 

22.  '  Seed-iime  and  harvest,  and  cold  and  heat,  and  mm' 
mer  amd  winter' — Here  six  divisions  of  the  natural  year 
are  indicated;  and  it  seems  that  the  Jews  adopted  the 
nme  division  of  the  seasons,  in  reference  to  the  labours  of 
agriculture,  which  formed  the  principal  employment  of 
the  mass  of  the  population.  The  same  divisions  are  still 
in  use  among  the  Arabs.  A  few  particulars  concerning 
the  period  and  natural  phenomena  of  each  season  in  the 
Holy  Land  may  be  usefully  given.  The  same  statement 
appues  more  or  less  to  the  adjSning  regions. 

*  Seed^im^  extended  from  the  beginning  of  October  to 
the  beginning  of  December.  During  tius  season  the 
weather  is  various,  very  often  misty,  doudy,  with  mis- 


sling  or  pouring  rain.  The  eariy  autumnal  rains  begin 
to  fiOl  late  in  Oelober,  or  eariy  in  November,  in  frequent 
showers;  and  then  the  land  was  ploughed,  iriieat  and 
barley  were  sowed,  and  the  later  grapes  gatiiered.  The 
trees  lose  their  foliage  m  the  latter  part  of  November. 
The  weather  is  warm  by  day,  and  cdd,  even  frosty,  at 
night  Towards  the  end  of  the  season,  the  snow  b^ins  to 
foil  on  tiie  mountains. 

'  Winter*  extends  from  the  beginning  of  December 
to  the  beB;inning  of  February.  The  climate  necessarily 
varies  with  the  situation  of  the  country ;  but  in  general  it 
becomes  very  cold  as  the  season  advances — particulariy  in 
the  mountains,  which  are  covered  with  snow,  and  where 
the  cold,  acoompauied  by  the  biting  north  wind,  can 
scarcely  be  borne  even  by  natives  of  our  northern  dimate. 
Vehement  rains,  hail-storms,  and  fells  of  snow  distinguish 
this  season.  In  the  low  plains  the  season  is  comparatively 
niild;  and,  at  the  worst,  days  occur  in  which  it  is  warm 
in  the  open  air  when  the  sun  slunes  and  the  wind  does  not 
blow. 

*  CM  teoMon^  extends  from  the  fai^miing  of  February 
to  the  beginning  of  April.  It  is  cold  at  the  beginning,  but 
gradually  becomes  warm,  and  vegetable  nature  assumes  a 
revived  appearance.  Barley  is  npe  at  Jericho,  although 
but  little  wheat  bin  the  ear.  Thunder,  li^tning,  and 
hail  fre^uentiy  occur;  and  at  the  end  of  the  season  the 
latter  rains  sometimes  begin  to  felL 

*  Harveet'  extends  fttm  the  beginning  of  April  to  the 
becinnin^  of  June.  In  the  first  fortnight  tiie  tatter  rains 
fell  heavily,  but  cease  towards  the  end  of  April.  These 
rains  are  always  chilly,  and  are  often  preceded  by  whirl- 
winds, which  raise  great  ouantities  of  sand  into  the  fdr. 
The  results  of  the  harvest  oepend  on  these,  and  on  the  au- 
tumnal or  early  rains;  which  rendered  tiiem  objects  of 
great  anxiety  to  the  Jews.  The  weather  becomes  warm 
as  the  season  advances ;  and,  with  a  serene  sky,  is  gene- 
rally delightAil  throug^umt  Palestine.  The  heat  is,  bow- 
ever,  excessive  in  the  great  plain  of  Jericho,  and  other 
large  plidns.  On  the  sea-coast  the  heat  is  tempered  by 
morning  and  evening  breeses  fW>m  the  sea. 

'  Sumner^  comprehends  the  period  fh>m  the  beginning 
of  June  to  the  beginning  of  August  The  heat  increases ; 
and,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  bracing  coolness  of  the  night 
air,  the  inhabitants  generally  sleep  on  the  tops  of  their 
houses. 

*  Hot  season,'  called  by  the  Rabbins  ckvm,  or  *  the  great 
heat,'  extends  fh>m  the  beginning  of  August  to  the  begin- 
ning of  October.  During  most  of  this  season  the  heat  is 
venr  intense,  and  even  £e  nights  can  scarcely  be  called 
cool. 

The  extremes  of  summer  heat  are  felt  in  the  large 
plains,  and  of  winter  cold,  in  the  mountains.  From  Anril 
to  the  middle  of  September  there  is  no  rain  or  thunder. 
No  doud  is  to  be  seen  daring  May,  June,  July,  and  Au- 
gust ;  but  there  is  a  copious  clew  at  night.  These  dews, 
however,  only  compensate  for  the  want  of  rain  to  the  more 
hardy  pUmts.  As  the  season  of  heat  advances,  vegetable 
life  is  dried  up,  and  the  fece  of  the  earth  assumes  a  parched 
and  dry  appearance,  except  where  watered  by  streams  or 
by  human  labour.  There  is  a  longer  statement  on  the 
subject  of  this  note  in  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Home's  *  Critical 
In^oduction  to  the  Scriptures,*  from  which  the  above  fects 
are  abridged,  with  little  alteration,  and  one  still  more 
copious,  describing  the  climate,  and  processes  of  agricul- 
ture fh>m  month  to  month,  in  our  own  Physical  History 
of  Palestine. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
1  Ood  hU$$eth  Noah,  4  Blood  and  tmtrder  are  foT" 
bidden,  8  God's  covenant,  18  signified  by  the  raxn' 
bow.  18  Noah  replenisheth  the  world,  20  pbmteth 
a  vineyard,  21  is  drunken,  and  mocked  of  his  son, 
26  curseth  Canaan,  26  blesseth  Shem,  ij  prayeth 
for  Japheth,  29  and  dieth. 


I  Chap.  1.  as,  and  S.  17. 


And  God  blessed  Noah  and  his  sons,  and 
said  unto  them,  *Be  fruitful,  and  multiply, 
and  replenish  the  earth. 

2  And  the  fear  of  you  and  the  dread  of 
you  shall  be  upon  every  beast  of  the  earth, 
and  upon  every  fowl  of  the  air,  upon  all  that 
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moveth  upon  the  earth,  and  upon  all  die  fishes 
of  the  sea ;  into  your  hand  are  they  delivered. 

3  Every  moving  thing  that  liveth  shall  be 
meat  for  you ;  even  as  the  'green  herb  have 
I  given  you  all  things. 

4  "But  flesh  with  the  life  thereof,  tokich  is 
the  blood  thereof,  shall  ye  not  eat. 

5  And  surely  your  blood  of  your  lives  will 
I  reouire ;  at  tne  hand  of  every  beast  will  I 
requure  it,  and  at  the  hand  of  man ;  at  the 
hand  of  every  man's  brother  will  I  require  the 
life  of  man. 

6  ^Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man 
shall  his  blood  be  shed :  '^for  in  the  image  of 
God  made  he  man. 

7  And  you,  be  ye  firuitfiil,  and  multiply ; 
bring  forth  abundantly  in  the  earth,  and  mul- 
tiply therein. 

8  IT  And  Grod  spake  unto  Noah,  and  to  his 
sons  with  him,  saymg, 

9  And  I,  behold,  I  establish  my  covenant 
with  you,  and  with  your  seed  after  you ; 

10  And  with  every  living  creature  that  is 
with  you,  of  the  fowl,  of  me  cattle,  and  of 
every  beast  of  the  earth  with  you ;  from  all 
that  go  out  of  the  ark,  to  every  beast  of  the 
earth. 

11  And  'I  will  establish  my  covenant  with 
you ;  neither  shall  all  flesh  be  cut  off  any 
more  by  the  waters  of  a  flood ;  neither  shall 
there  any  more  be  a  flood  to  destroy  the 
earth. 

12  And  God  said.  This  is  the  token  of  the 
covenant  which  I  make  between  me  and  you 
and  every  living  creature  that  is  with  you,  for 
perpetual  generations : 

13  I  do  set  my  bow  in  the  cloud,  and  it 
shall  be  for  a  token  of  a  covenant  between  me 
and  the  earth. 

14  ^And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  I 
brin^  a  cloud  over  the  earth,  that  the  bow 
shall  be  seen  in  the  cloud : 

15  And  I  will  remember  my  covenant, 
which  is  between  me  and  you  and  every  living 
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creature  of  all  flesh ;  and  the  waters  shall  no 
more  become  a  flood  to  destroy  all  flesh. 

16  And  the  bow  shall  be  in  the  cloud ;  and 
I  will  look  upon  it,  that  I  may  remember  the 
everlasting  covenant  between  God  and  every 
living  creature  of  all  flesh  that  is  upon  the 
earth. 

17  And  God  said  unto  Noah,  Tlis  is  the 
token  of  the  covenant,  which  I  have  eeta- 
blished  between  me  and  all  flesh  that  is  upon 
the  earth. 

18  IT  And  the  sons  of  Noah,  that  went 
forth  of  the  ark,  were  Shem,  and  Ham,  and 
Japheth :  and  Ham  is  the  fiither  of "  Canaan. 

19  These  are  the  three  sons  of  Noah :  and 
of  them  was  the  whole  earth  overspread. 

20  IT  And  Noah  began  to  be  an  husband- 
man, and  he  planted  a  vineyard : 

21  And  be  drank  of  the  wine,  and  was 
drunken ;  and  he  was  uncovered  within  his 
tent. 

22  And  Ham,  the  father  of  Canaan,  saw 
the  nakedness  of  his  father,  and  told  his  two 
brethren  without. 

23  And  Shem  and  Japheth  took  a  gar- 
ment, and  laid  it  upon  both  their  shoulders, 
and  went  backward,  and  covered  the  naked- 
ness of  their  father;  and  their  fisu^es  were 
backward,  and  they  saw  not  their  &ther's 
nakedness. 

24  And  Noah  awoke  from  his  wine,  and 
knew  what  his  younger  son  had  done  unto  him. 

25  And  he  said.  Cursed  be  Canaan;  a 
servant  of  servants  shall  he  be  unto  his  bre- 
thren. 

26  And  he  said.  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God 
of  Shem ;  and  Canaan  shall  be  *his  servant 

27  God  shall  ^*enlarse  Japheth,  and  he 
shall  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem ;  and  Canaan 
shall  be  his  servant. 

28  %  And  Noah  lived  after  the  flood  three 
hundred  and  fifty  years. 

29  And  all  the  days  of  Noah  were  nine 
hundred  and  fifty  years :  and  he  died. 

10.  SChap.  I.t7.  •I«u54.9.  7  Eodu.  43. 11,  IS. 


Verge  4.  *  Flesh  with  the  life  thereof,  which  ie  the  blood 
thereoff  thall  ye  not  eat,^ — This  and  the  coirespondiDii^  pro- 
hibitioiis  in  the  Law  are  generally  understood  by  the  Hebrew 
doctors  to  interdict  the  catting  off  the  fl^h  of  any  still 
living  creature,  and  eating  it  while  the  life,  t.  e.  the  blood, 
was  in  it.  Many  Christian  interpreters  concur  in  this 
sense,  belieying  that  there  were  in  those  times  people  so 
savage  and  barbarous  that  they  ate  flesh  raw,  while  it  was 
vet  warm  and  palpitating  from  the  liring  beast.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  this  law,  by  directbg  the  flesh  to  be 
perfectly  exsanguinated  before  it  was  eaten,  designed  to 
exclude  a  large  class  of  barbarous  and  sanguinary  usages 
which  had  previously  prevailed.  The  reader  may  be 
28 


reminded  of  the  practice  among  the  Abysnnians,  as  re- 
corded by  Bruce  and  Salt  Bishop  Gleig,  in  a  note  to  his 
edition  of  Stackhouse,  mentions  that  not  very  many  yean 
ago  it  was  customary  among  the  poor  people  m  some  parts 
of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  to  bleed  tneir  cattle  occa- 
sionally, and  dress  their  blood  for  food.  Burckhardt 
informs  us  that  the  Bedouins  are  in  the  constant  habit  of 
eating  on  the  spot  the  raw  and  reeking  liver  of  whatever 
animals  they  kill.  A  wise  and  civilizing  legislator  would 
endeavour  to  give  some  comprehensive  rule  to  discourage 
such  practices  as  have  the  very  reverse  of  a  humanising 
effect 

13.  *  Tdoaet  my  bow  in  the  clouds.* — Different  opinions 
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have  been  entertained  reepectinff  the  sense  in  which  these 
words  are  to  be  taken.  Some  of  the  older  writers  thooght 
that  the  covenant  now  established  gave  the  first  existence 
to  the  nunbow.  And  now  that  the  physical  operations  of 
the  material  world  arc  better  understood,  and  it  is  known 
that  the  rainbow  is  an  effect  which  must,  unless  a  special 
miiade  were  interposed,  result  from  certain  conditions  of 
the  atmoq>here,  it  has  been  sometimes  imagined  that  the 
conditions  under  which  this  phenomenon  is  produced,  did 
not  exist  before  the  Delog^  It  is  supposed  that  there 
may  have  been  no  rain.  This  conjecture  is  founded  upon 
I  what  we  have  shown  to  be  an  erroneous  interpretation  of 
Gen.  iL  5,  6.  Abarbanel  ingeniously  supposes  that,  al- 
though the  rainbow  existed,  it  was  not  visible  till  after  the 
Deluge — the  mists  and  vapours  which  rose  before  that 
event  being  of  so  dense  a  nature,  that  the  refraction  of  the 
sun's  rajs  upon  the  cloud  could  not  be  seen  from  the  sur- 
&ce  of  the  earth.  All  this  seems,  however,  little  better 
than  ingenious  trifling.  The  more  closely  the  meaning  of 
the  woras  are  examined,  the  more  manifest  it  will  appear 
that  the  real  meaningis  that  which  would  be  conveyea  by 
this  paraphrase  —  *The  bow  which  of  old  I  have  set 
0^D)>  not '  I  do  set')  in  the  cloud,  I  do  now  appoint  for  a 
siffn  of  the  covooant,*  etc  As  the  rainbow  becomes  visible 
when  on  the  one  ude  the  rain-clouds  are  about  to  with- 
drawy  while  on  the  other  the  sun  re-appears,  a  more  signi- 
ficant sign  of  this  covenant  cannot  be  imagined. 

ao.  '  iVboA  began  to  be  a  hutbandman,' — It  is  well  to  con- 
sider that  after  the  flood  had  subsided,  mankind  had  not 
to  begin  life  anew ;  but  that  through  the  &mil^  of  Noah, 
whatever  civilisation,  and  whatever  knowledge  m  the  arts 
belonging  to  it,  existed  before  the  Deluge,  were  undoubt- 
edly preserved  b^  that  fiunily,  and  transmitted  by  it  to 
the  new  generations.  That  Noah  and  his  fiimily  were 
civilised  men,  well  versed  in  the  arts  of  life,  is  very  clear 
from  their  histoij.  If,  therefore,  we  are  entitled  to  in- 
fer that  civilization  prevailed  duriue  the  ages  from  the 
Creation  to  the  Flood,  we  can  be  perfectly  certain  that  the 
savageism  which  still  prevails  in  some  countries,  is  not  a 
type  of  ihe  original  condition  of  man,  Arom  which  he  has, 
in  some  times  and  countries,  emerged,  but  is  a  degeneracy 
in  certain  tribes  and  nations  from  the  original  condition. 
This  is  so  obvious  a  consequence  of  the  belief  that  all 
the  existing  races  of  mankind  are  descended  from  Noah, 
that  it  is  surprising  to  hear  grave  Christian  writers, 
and  even  divines,  talk  of  the  prc^ess  of  man  fh>m  a  con- 
dition of  original  sava^eness.  Dr.  Lindsle^,  whose  dis- 
sertation On  the  Primitive  State  of  Mankind  we  have 
cited  under  chap,  vi.,  observes,  that  when  Noah  entered 
the  ark  he  was  600  years  old,  and  his  sons  little  short  of 
100.  '  They,  therefore,  had  time  and  opportuniw  suffi- 
dent  to  become  intimately  acquunted  with  all  the  arts 
and  learning  which  the  antediluvians  possessed.  And  we 
may  reasonably  conclude  that  they  diligently  and 


fully  improved  the  time  and  means  which  they  enjoyed. 
They  knew  that  they  were  to  be  the  depositaries  of  all  the 
knowledge  and  attainments  of  past  ages,  and  to  become  the 
instructors  of  future  generations.  They  were  fiuniliar 
with  the  cities,  edifices,  and  other  productions  of  the  old 
world.  The  ark  itself  was  many  years  in  building  before 
their  eyes.  They  lived  together  a  year  within  its  capa- 
cious tiosom,  where  they  had  the  finest  opportunity  possible 
for  the  study  of  soology ;  and  next  to  Adam  uiey  were 
probably  better  versed  in  that  department  of  natural  science 

than  any  other  mortals  have  ever  been But  let  us 

return  to  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  and  see  the  little 
remnant  of  the  human  fimiily  issuing  fh>m  the  ark,  and 
commencing  a  new  career,  in  which  probably  not  a  vestige 
remained  to  awaken  melancholy  recollections  or  tender 
associations — ^not  a  relic  of  that  grandeur  and  magnificence 
on  which  they  had  formerly  gazed  with  admiration,  or 
contemplated  with  sentiments  of  unutterable  compassion  in 
view  of  that  awfhl  catastrophe  which  they  saw  would 
speedily  overwhelm  their  vain  and  guilty  possessors.  How 
long  tne  ark  itself  continued  as  a  monument  of  art,  or  a 
memorial  of  divine  vengeance  or  divine  mercy,  or  as  a 
model  of  great  design  and  exquisite  skill  in  architecture, 
whetiier  for  ship-building  and  naval  enterprise,  or  for 
temples,  towers,  public  or  private  edifices,  Moses  has  not 
told  us,  and  tradition  is  not  worth  regarding.  Noah,  we 
are  informed,  became  a  husbandman.  He  began  the 
world  (as  the  phrase  is)  as  Adam  and  his  sons  had  done 
before  him,  by  cultivating  tiie  earth.  Here  there  is  no 
approach  to  savage  Ufe.' 

21.  *  He  drank  the  wine,  and  wae  drunken* — It  is  impos- 
sible  not  to  respect  the  feeling  which  has  led  some  inter- 
preters of  Scripture  to  assume  that  Noah  was  ignorant  of 
the  potent  qualities  of  the  fermented  juice  of  the  grape, 
and  that  he  was  surprised  by  an  intoxication  which  no 
previous  observation  had  led  mm  to  dread  or  to  expect  Is 
It  probable  that  in  tiie  long  ages  before  the  Deluge,  accident 
had  never  disclosed  the  quality  of  fiermented  vegetable  juices, 
which  it  so  soon  afterwards  made  known  to  him  ?  Besides, 
does  not  the  act  of  planting  a  vineyard,  imply  this  previous 
knowledge,  and  inmcate  an  intention  to  make  wine.  Men 
may  plant  some  vines  for  the  sake  of  eating  crapes  or 
sherbets ;  but  vineyarde  have  never  been  planted  for  any 
other  purpose  than  to  make  wine  with  the  fhiit  Just  as 
we  plant  orchards  only  when  we  intend  to  make  cider, 
and  for  any  purpose  of  lesser  delectation  are  content  with 
a  few  apple-trees  in  our  gardens. 

Excellent  wine  is  still  made  in  tne  district  of  Ararat  in 
Armenia,  and  vineyards  are  abundant.  Whether  the  vine 
grows  wild  in  Armenia,  the  writer  of  this  note  could  not 
determine,  having  traversed  the  country  in  winter.  It 
probably  does ;  for  in  a  previous  autumn  he  had  gathered 
very  small  but  good  grapes  fh>m  wild  vines,  growing  on 
the  banks  of  unfrequented  streams  in  the  neighbouring 
country  of  Georgia. 


CHAPTER  X. 

1  The  generations  of  Noah,  2  The  sons  of  Japheth, 
6  The  sons  of  Ham.  8  Nimrod  the  first  mmcardi. 
21  l%e  sons  of  Shem. 

Now  these  are  the  generations  of  the  sons  of 
Noah,  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth :  and  unto 
them  were  sons  bom  after  the  flood. 

2  IT  ^The  sons  of  Japheth ;  Gomer,  and 
Magog,  and  Madai,  and  Javan,  and  Tubal, 
and  Meshech,  and  Tiras. 

3  And  the  sons  of  Gomer ;  Ashkenaz,  and 
Riphath,  and  Togarmah. 

1 1  Cbron.  1.  3 


4  And  the  sons  of  Javan ;  Elishah,  and 
Tarshish,  Kittim,  and  Dodanim. 

5  By  these  were  the  isles  of  the  Gentiles 
divided  in  their  lands;  every  one  after  his 
tongue,  after  their  families,  in  their  nations. 

6  t  *And  the  sons  of  Ham;  Gush,  and 
Mizraim,  and  Phut,  and  Canaan. 

7  And  the  sons  of  Gush ;  Seba,  and  Havilah, 
and  Sabtali,  and  Raamah,  and  Sabtechah: 
and  the  sons  of  Raamah ;  Sheba,  and  Dedan. 

8  And  Gush  begat  Nimrod :  he  began  to 
be  a  mighty  one  in  the  earth. 

»  I  Chion.  I.  s.  M 
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9  He  was  a  mighty  hunter  before  the 
Lord  :  wherefore  it  is  said,  Even  as  Nimrod 
the  midity  hunter  before  the  Lord. 

10  And  the  beeinning  of  his  kingdom  was 
'Babel,  and  Erech,  and  Accad,  and  Calneh, 
in  the  land  of  Shinar. 

11  Out  of  that  land  Vent  forth  Asshur, 
and  builded  Nineveh,  and  'the  city  Rehoboth, 
and  Calah, 

12  And  Resen  between  Nineveh  and 
Calah :  the  same  is  a  great  citv. 

13  And  Mizrdm  begat  Ludim,  and  Ana- 
mim,  and  Lehabim,  and  Naphtuhim, 

14  And  Pathrusim,  and  Casluhim,  (out 
of  whom  came  Philistim,)  and  Caphtorim. 

15  IT  And  Canaan  begat  'Sidon  his  first- 
bom,  and  Heth, 

16  And  the  Jebusite,  and  the  Amorite, 
and  the  Girgasite, 

17  And  the  Hivite,  and  the  Arkite,  and 
the  Sinite, 

18  And  the  Arvadite,  and  the  Zemarite, 
and  the  Hamathite :  and  afterward  were  the 
families  of  the  Canaanites  spread  abroad. 

19  And  the  border  of  tne  Canaanites  was 
from  Sidon,  as  thou  comest  to  Gerar,  unto 
'Gaza ;  as  thou  goest,  unto  Sodom,  and  Go- 
morrah, and  Admah,  and  Zeboim,  even  unto 
Lasha. 

20  These  are  the  sons  of  Ham,  after  their 


families,  after  their  tongues,  in  their  countrieg, 
and  in  ilieir  nations. 

21  lUntoShemalso,  the  father  of  all  Ihe 
children  of  Eber,  the  brother  of  Japheth  the 
elder,  even  to  him  were  children  bom. 

22  The  "children  of  Shem;  Elam,  and 
Asshur,  and  •  Arphaxad,  and  Lud,  and  Aram. 

23  And  the  children  of  Aram ;  Uz,  and 
Hul,  and  Gether,  and  Mash. 

24  And  Arphaxad  begat  "Salah;  and 
Salah  begat  Eber. 

25  "And  unto  Eber  were  bom  two  sona: 
the  name  of  one  mww  Peleg ;  for  in  his  days 
was  the  earth  divided ;  and  his  brother's  name 
was  Joktan. 

26  And  Joktan  beeat  Almodad,  and  She- 
leph,  and  Hazarmavem,  and  Jerah, 

27  And  Hadoram,  and  Uzal,  and  Diklab, 

28  And  Obal,  and  Abimael,  and  Sheba, 

29  And  Ophir,  and  Havilah,  and  Jobab: 
all  these  were  the  sons  of  Joktan. 

30  And  their  dwelling  was  firom  Mesha, 
as  thougoest,  unto  Sephar  a  mount  of  the  east 

31  Tnese  are  the  sons  of  Shem,  after  their 
families,  after  their  tongues,  in  their  lands, 
after  their  nations. 

32  These  are  the  families  of  the  sons  of 
Noah,  after  their  generations,  in  their  nations : 
and  by  these  were  the  nations  divided  in  the 
earth  after  the  flood. 


^Qi.BabykM, 


^Otfkg  went  <Mt  into  Attyria.  '  Or, 

8 1  Chion.  1. 17.  »  Heb.  Arpaehshad. 


tAe  itreets  of  the  city. 
10  Heb.  Shelah. 


«  Heb.  Txidon, 
"  1  Chron.  1. 19. 


7  Heb.  Asxak, 


Verse  1.  *  The  geiwxUions,*--The  list  of  names  oon- 
tabed  in  this  chapter,  barren  as  it  may  seem  to  common 
readers,  is  to  those  who  search  into  the  origin  and  anti- 
(jnities  of  nations,  an  ancient  fragment  of  the  deepest 
interest  which  claims  and  has  obtained  the  most  profound 
and  anxious  consideration.  The  learned  Bochart,  in  his 
PhaUgt  brought  to  bear  on  the  subject  idl  the  resources  of 
his  consummate  tact  and  vast  erudition ;  and  his  labours 
left  comparatiTcly  little  for  others  to  accomplish.  Later 
inquirers  have  corrected  some  errors  into  which  he  feU, 
have  amended  some  of  his  details,  and  in  some  cases  hare 
suggested  better  altematiyes;  but  the  questions  suggested 
in  this  chapter  remain  substantially  as  settled  by  him. 
The  latest  writer  on  the  subject  is  Dr.  J.  Pye  Smith,  in 
the  article  <  Nations,  Dispersion  of,'  in  the  Cyclop,  (f 
Bibl,  Literature.  This  article  contains  an  enumeration,  with 
the  best  authenticated  identifications,  of  tiie  nations  named 
in  this  chapter ;  and,  to  save  the  space  which  a  multitude 
of  separate  notes  on  every  name  would  occupy,  we  shall 
presently  insert  this  enumeration  in  a  somewhat  condensed 
form.  It  is,  of  course,  based  upon  Bochart,  but  incor- 
porates such  of  the  improvements  suggested  by  Michaelis, 
Kosenmiiller,  Gesenius,  Robinson,  and  Baumgarten,  as 
approve  themselves  to  the  judgment  of  the  learned  writer. 

Before  proceeding  to  this  list,  it  should  be  understood, 
I.  That  tne  enumeration  comprises  only  nations  existing 
in  the  time  of  Moses,  and  prooably  of  uem  only  such  as 
were  more  conspicuous,  as  more  or  less  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  Israelites.  2.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
enumeration  is  complete  even  as  regards  the  nations  ex- 
isting in  the  time  of  Moses.  Of  each  of  the  sons  of  Noah 
it  gives  the  sons,  but  their  sons  (Noah's  grandsons)  it  is 


manifest  that  all  are  not  mentioned :  and  we  have  no 
means  of  ascertaining  how  many  are  omitted.  Thus  of 
the  sons  of  Japhet,  the  line  is  pursued  only  in  Gomer  and 
Javan;  Magog,  Madai,  Tubal,  Meshech,  and  Tiras,  are 
dropped  without  any  mention  of  their  issue.  Ham  had 
four  sons,  of  three  of  these  the  sons,  or  rather  clannish  or 
national  descendants,  are  specified ;  but  to  Phut,  the  fourth, 
no  posterity  is  assigned.  Shem  had  five  sons,  but  the  de- 
scendants of  only  two  of  them  are  recorded.  It  cannot  be  i 
supposed  that  those  whose  sequence  is  cut  ofi^,  died  without 
children ;  for  we  have  evidence  that  nations  of  great  his- 
torical importance  may  be  traced  up  to  them.  3.  The 
immediate  descendants  of  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth,  are, 
except  in  the  instance  of  Nimrod  and  a  few  more,  some  of 
which  are  doubtfbl,  given  by  names  not  personal,  bat  de- 
signative  of  tribes  or  nations,  or  their  countries.  Thus  all 
those  terminating  in  the  plural  tm,  and  those  specified  by 
the  Gentilian  adjective,  the  Jebusite,  the  Hivite,  etc 

The  following  is  the  enumeration  here  referred  to,  with 
identifications  embodying  the  results  of  great  research,  the 
particulars  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  works  of  the 
authors  alreadv  named : — 

I.  Sons  of  Japheth,  the  lapettu  of  the  Greeks. 

i.  Gomer.  This  name  is  traced  in  the  Kimmerii  of 
Homer  and  Herodotus ;  the  Gromares  (FoiMptis,  Josephus, 
Aidiq,  i.  6),  whence  Kelts,  Gauls,  Galatians ;  tiie  Kynuy* 
all  the  Celtic  and  Iberian  tribes,  Welsh,  Gaelic,  Irish, 
Breton ;  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  Crimea. 

Sons  of  Gomer: — 

1.  Ashkenas.  Axeni,  inhabitants  of  the  southern  coasts 
of  the  Euxine  Sea,  wl^ere  we  find  a  country  Askania,  and 
a  river  Askanius,  and  a  large  part  of  Armenia;  the  Basques 
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In  the  Dorth  of  Spain ;  the  SaxcMis,  as  the  Jews  interpret 
Aahkenaz,  in  Jer.  li.  27,  to  be  Germany. 

S.  Riphath  (Diphath,  1  Chron.  i.  6,  a  permutation  of  D 
and  K,  not  nneTampled).  Bhibii,  east  of  the  Enxinej 
Tobftta  and  other  parts  of  Paphlagonia;  Croatia;  the 
Riphapan  mountains,  a  very  obscure  name  in  ancient  geo- 
gr^hy  (Strabo,  Yirgil,  Puny,  Mela),  referring  probfa>ly 
to  the  great  dudns  of  mountains  from  the  n<Nrth  of  Asia 
westwards  (Hyperborseans,  Steph.  Hyzant),  and  therefore 
including  Tagne  knowledge  of  the  Uralian,  Harta^  sjid 
Alpiiie  regions. 

a.  Togarmah.  P^plesof  Armenia  and  other  parts  of  the 
Caucasian  rc^on.  Tne  Armenian  traditions  assign  as  their 
aaceator  Haik,  the  son  of  Torgom  and  grandson  of  Noah. 

iL  Magog.  In  Esekiel  this  seems  to  be  used  as  the 
name  of  a  country,  and  Gog  that  of  its  chiefbdn.  The 
Mongoles,  Moguls ;  the  sreat  Tartar  nation. 

iii.  Bfadai.  The  Me^ ;  people  of  Iran,  to  whom  the 
Sanscrit  language  belonged;  primeral  inhabitants  of  Hin- 
doston. 

IT.  Jaran.  The  Greeks,  Asiatic  and  European.  laones 
(HosD.  n.  ziii.  685). 

Sons  of  Javan : — 

1.  Elisha.  Greeks,  especially  of  the  Peloponnesus; 
Hellas:  Elis,  in  which  is  Alisium  CAAc(V«ov,  //.  ii.  617). 

2.  Turshish.  The  east  coast  of  Spain,  where  the  Phce- 
niman  Canaauites  afterwards  planted  their  colony. 

a.  Kittim.  InhaUtants  of  the  isles  and  many  of  the 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  particularly  the  Macedonians 
and  the  Bomans,  and  those  &rther  to  the  west 

4.  Dodanim  (Rhodanim,  1  Chron.  i.  7).  Dodona,  a 
colony  from  which  probably  setUed  at  ih&  mouths  of  the 
Bhone^  Rhodanus. 

To  this  Javanian  (Ionian)  branch  is  attributed  the 
peopling  of  '  the  isles  of  the  nations'  (v.  5),  a  fluent 
Hebrew  demminatioii  of  tlM  western  countries  to  which 
the  teaelites,  TyiiflDs,  Egyptians^  Ac,  had  access  by  sea. 

IL  SoosoTHax. 

L  Cosh.  The  Bthiopans,  irst  on  the  Arabian  side  of 
the  Bed  Sea,  then  cdomzing  the  African  side,  and  subset 
quently  extending  indeinitely  to  the  west,  so  that  Cntkite 
(jer.  xiii.  28)  beoune  the  aj^llative  of  a  negro. 

Sods  <^  Cosh:— 

1.  Seba  Joined  with  Mizredm  and  Cnrii  (Isa.  xfiii.  S), 
eridently  denoting  centi«ruity  and  affinity.  This  tribe  or 
class  is  probabh^  refteiTed  to  Suba,  a  natire  name  of  Meroe 
upon  tiie  Nile,  m  the  flurthest  soutii  of  Egypt,  or  tito  begin- 
mug  of  Ethiopia. 

8.  HaTilah.  Of  diis  word  vestiges  are  ibund  in  various 
names  of  places  in  Western  Arabia,  and  the  adiaoent  parts 
of  Africa^  It  is  q[uiCe  distinct  firom  die  Havilah  rcn.  i!. 
11)  in  or  near  Armenia,  and  probably  fhnn  another  (v.  29) 
in  Arabia,  unless  we  suppose  a  union  of  tribes,  or  one  suc- 
ceeded by  the  e€ber. 

a  Sabtah.  Sabola  or  Sebbatha  is  die  name  of  an  ancient 
trading  town  of  Arabia. 

4.  Baamah,  f\OSt\  Sept  Rhtgma  (Alex.  Rhegehma), 
which,  dianging  c  into  ir»  »  die  name  of  a  port  which  the 
.Sffypto-Greek  geographer  Claudins  Ptolemy  (who  flou- 
risoed  in  the  earner  part  of  die  second  century)  jdaoes  on 
the  Arabian  coast  of  the  Pernan  Gull  To  this  place  Dr. 
Bamagarten  (Kid,  1843)  refers  the  name :  others  take  it 
to  be  Besma,  a  town  cif  considerable  importance  in  the 
mtth-westem  part  of  Arabia  Felix,  whose  inhabitants  are 
remariaUy  bladk  \  mentioned  along  with  Sheba  in  Eaek. 
zxTii  22,  as  a  daoe  of  rich  Oriental  traffic 

Two  sons  of  this  Baamah  are  mentioned,  Sheba  and 
Dedan.  We  flod  these  in  the  subsequent  Scriptaies  di»- 
tiramshed  Ibr  trade  and  epnlence  (Ps.  IxxiL  10^  15  f 
1  Kjuflax.  2;  Isa.  Iz.  6;  Baek.xxviL  16,20^22).  They 
bo^  fie  in  dM  western  part  of  Arabia.  The  queen  of 
Sheba  came  to  the  court  of  Solomon.  Dedan  is  not  im- 
probably coDsidered  as  the  or^in  of  Aden,  that  very 
ancient  sea-port  and  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Arabian 
Gulf  or  Bed  Sea,  which  has  very  lecendy  risen  into  new 
importanee. 


5.  Nimrod,  an  in^yiduaL  He  built,  besides  Babel,  his 
metropolis,  three  cities  or  towns  in  the  great  plain  of 
Shinar— Erech,  Accad,  and  Calneh,  of  which  see  the  notes 
on  V.  10. 

ii.  Misraim,  literallv  the  tva^  EgypUt  the  upper  and  the 
lower :  each  was  called  Aftir,  a  word  even  now  vernacular 
in  that  country.  Of  his  descendants  seven  are  specified 
under  plwral  national  name%  some  of  which  are  well 
aseertamed. 

1.  Lndim.  Ludites,  celebrated  as  soldiers  and  archers 
([Isa.  Ixvi.  19 ;  Jer.  xlvi.  9 :  Esek.  xxvii.  10;  xxx«  5),  and 
in  those  passages  connected  with  other  peeves  known  to 
be  African.  The  Ludim  probably  lav  towards  Bthiopia. 
They  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Lydians  of  Asia 
Minor  (t;.  22). 

2.  Anuiim.  Vorjr  uncertain.  Bochart  supposes  them 
to  have  been  wandering  tribes  about  the  temme  of  Jupiter 
Ammon,  where  was  an  ai^cient  people  called  Nasamones. 

3.  Ldiabim.  Perhi^  inhabitants  of  a  coast-district  im- 
mediately west  of  Egypt  Probably  the  Lulnm  (2  Chron. 
xiL  8 ;  Nahum  m.  9). 

4.  Padurasim.  The  people  of  Um  Thebaid  (Pathros)  in 
Upper  Egypt 

5.  '  Cssluhim,  oat  of  whom  came  Phifistim.'  A  people 
on  the  north-east  coast  of  Egypt,  of  whom  the  Philistines 
were  a  cokny,  probably  combined  with  some  of  the  Caph- 
torim. 

6.  Orohtorim.    Inhabitants  of  the  island  Cyprus. 

iii.  Phut  This  word  occurs  in  two  or  three  passages 
besides,  always  in  eonneetion  with  Africa.  JosefAus  smd 
Pliny  mention  an  African  river,  Phates.  The  great 
modem  archaeologist  geographer.  Bitter^  says  that  hordes 
ofpeople  have  be^  poured  out  of  Futa,  in  the  interior  o£ 
Anica. 

iv.  Canaan.  His  deseendanls  came  out  of  Arabia, 
planted  colonies  in  Palestine,  and  gradually  possessed 
themselves  of  the  whole  countrf . 

His  dnkbren  or  posterity  :— 

1.  Sidon,  his  first-bom,  founded  the  city  of  that  name. 

2.  Heth,  the  ancestor  of  the  Hittites.  The  remaining 
ninB  are  well  known,  and  are  here  laid  down  in  the  sin- 
gular of  the  patronymic,  or  patrial  a4ieetive— the  Jebosite, 
the  EmorHe  (Amorite),  the  Girgashite,  the  Hivite,  the 
Arkite,  the  Smite,  the  Arvadite,  the  Zemarite,  and  die 
Hamathite,  All  are  assigned  to  Palestine,  and  the  boun- 
daries of  the  country  are  precisely  hnd  down. 

III.  Sods  of  SflEX. 

Children  of  Shem»— 

L  Ehnn.  The  ancestor  of  the  Elamites  or  Elymseans, 
who  possessed  Elvmais,  a  region  between  Susiana  and 
Media,  now  called  Khusistan.  The  Janhetian  Persians 
afterwaids  entered  that  region  and  gained  the  ascendancy, 
and  subseqnendy  diey  w«re  oomprehended  under  the  name 
ofElam. 

ii.  Ashar,  Ae  ancestor  of  the  Assyrians* 

iii.  Arphaxad,  a  personal  name  in  the  Abrahamic  Hne.* 
The  woni,  a  remarkable  compound,  probably  denotes 
Neighbourina  lo  the  ChoBdm,  t.  e.  ChakuesBS.  The  name 
appears  in  Arrhapachitisy  a  province  in  Northern  Assvria, 
the  primitive  seat  of  the  Chasdim,  and  near  to  whieh,  or 
in  it,  Abraluun  was  bom. 

Children  of  Arphaxad  :— 

These  are  chieflj^  personal,  and  contribute  to  form  the 
sacred  pedigree  which  leads  to  the  Messiah.  In  this  line 
occur  a  grandson  named  E^r,  and  his  two  sona  Peleg  and 
Joktan. 

Eber.  The  only  circumstance  that  we  can  attach  to  him 
is  the  very  important  one  (which  seems,  therefore,  to  imply 
something  extraordiniurv  in  his  perseual  histovy)  of  being 
the  origin  of  ^  name  Ebrew,  or  aait  is  commonly  written, 
on  account  of  the  V,  Hebrew,  die  '  andent  and  universal 
name'  of  the  nation,  including  Abraham  himself  (see 
Ewald's  Bebr.  OrtmnL,  translate  by  Dr.  Nicholson,  p.  2). 

Peleg,  of  whom  it  is  said  that  *  in  his  time  the  earth  was 
divided.'  Some  suppose  that  the  event  commemorated  by 
his  name  (whidi  means  *  division')  took  place  at  his  birth ; 
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but  it  seems  more  likely  that,  according  to  a  custom  of 
which  there  are  other  instances  in  Scripture,  the  name  was 
applied  in  his  maturer  age,  on  account  of  some  principal 
or  leading  conoem  wluch  he  had  in  the  migratory  distri- 
bution of  men.  It  is  to  this  that  the  *  division '  is  supposed 
to  refer ;  but  there  have  not  been  wanting  thoae  who  ima- 
gine tiiat  the  event  thus  ngnalized  was  an  occurrence  iu 
physical  geography,  an  earuauake,  which  produced  a  vast 
chasm  separating  considerable  parts  of  the  earth,  in  or 
near  the  oistiict  then  inhabited  by  man. 

Joktan.  Universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  fiither  of 
the  numerous  tribes  of  Arabs  in  Yemen,  or  Arabia  Felix. 
Of  the  founders  of  those  tribes  thirteen  are  spedfied.  The 
first  is  evidenUv  Modad,  with  the  Arabic  article:  the 
second  is  ShcHeph :  and  Ptolemy  mentions  a  people  of  in- 
terior Arabia,  the  SalapenL  Hatzarmaveth  is  a  fruitful 
district  on  the  south  coast,  which  still  bean  exactly  the 
same  name.  That  name  signifies  the  Enclosure^  Gate,  or 
Court  tf  Death,  on  account  of  its  insalubrity,  arising  from 
the  great  abundance  and  mixture  of  powerfhl  odours. 
Jeradi  signifies  the  moon ;  and  on  the  west  of  this  region 
is  a  ffold-produciug  tract,  in  which  are  the  Mountains  of 
tiie  Moon,  which  yet  must  be  distinguished  from  a  group 
in  East  Africa,  very  imperfectiy  known,  and  called  also  by 
Orientals  the  Backbone  of  the  World.  Uadoram,  the 
Adramites  of  Ptolemy  and  Pliny,  on  the  south  coast  Uzal, 
mentioned  in  Elxek.  xxvii.  19,  which  should  be  translated 
*  Vedan  and  Javan  [perhaps  Yemen  ?1  from  Uzal.'  The 
ancient  name  of  aprincipal  city  of  Yemen,  now  Sanaha. 
Obal  (Ebal  in  1  Unron.  i.  23),  unknown.  AbimaeU  mi- 
known ;  but  Bochart  adduces  the  Mali  of  Theophrastus  and 
the  Minffii  of  Strabo,  a  tribe  or  tribes  in  Arabia,  as  possiblpr 
intended.  Sh^M,  probablv  indicating  an  invamon  of  this 
tribe  upon  the  Cushite  ShelMi  and  Deduui,  Gen.  x.  7,  and  see 
XXV.  3.  From  such  mixtures  much  embarrassment  often 
arises  in  ethnographv.  Sheba  and  Seba  (x.  7)  are  often  men- 
tioned in  the  Old  Testament  as  seats  of  great  riches  and 
traffic.  Ophir,  undoubtedly  referring  to  the  seaport  in  South 
Arabia,  so  celebrated  for  its  traffic  m  gold,  jewellery,  and 
fine  woods.  The  same  name  was  probably  given  to  ijlaoes 
in  India  and  East  Africa,  to  which  the  mercantile  smps  of 
this  Arabian  Ophir  resorted.  A  part  of  the  south  coast  of 
Arabia  is  called  Oman,  and  in  it  is  a  town  called  El- Ophir, 
witii  the  article.  Havilah :  perhaps  the  Cushite  sewers 
were  invaded  br  this  Joktanite  tribe.  Jobab:  Ptolemy 
mentions  a  people,  lobarita,  on  the  east  coast  of  Arabia. 
The  r  may  be  a  mistake,  or  a  dialectic  variety,  for  6. 

These  thirteen  tribes  seem  to  have  formed  the  con- 
federacy of  the  independent  and  unconquerable  Arabs, 
whose  peninsular,  desert,  and  mountainous  country  de- 
fiended  tnem  itom  invamon :  Ishmael  and  his  descendants 
were  united  with  them. 

Our  text  concludes  with  describing  a  boundary  line  for 
the  country  of  these  tribes '  fh)m  Mesha  to  Sephar.'  The 
former  is  probably  the  country  Blaishon  or  Mesene,  at  the 
north-west  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf;  and  the  latter,  on 
the  south-west  coast  of  Arabia,  where  is  found  a  Mount 
Sabber. 

iv.  Lnd.  From  him  the  Lydians  in  Asia  Minor  derived 
their  name. 

T.  Aram.  From  him  the  inhabitants  of  Syria,  Chalon- 
itis,  and  a  considerable  part  of  Mesopotamia. 

Children  or  posterity  of  Aram : — 

1.  Ux.  In  the  northern  part  of  Arabia,  bordering  upon 
Chaldsa :  the  land  of  Job. 

2.  Hul.  The  large  flat  district  in  the  north  of  Palestine, 
through  which  lies  the  initial  course  of  the  Jordan,  even 
now  called  the  Land  of  Hfileh,  and  in  which  is  the  Lake 
HOdeh,  ancienUy  Merom,  amply  illustrated  by  Dr.  Robin- 
son, Betearchei,  lit  839-3.57. 

3.  Gether.  East  of  Armenia ;  Carthara  was  a  city  on 
the  Tigris. 

4.  Mash.  A  mountain  resion  branching  eastwards  from 
the  ffreat  Taurus  ridge:  ttie  Masian  mountains  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans. 

5.  '  ItU$  of  the  Ocntilm^-^To  understand  this  expres- 


sion it  is  necessary  to  recollect  the  sense  in  whiefa  the  word 
which  we  translate  *  isle '  was  employed  by  the  Jews.  It  «u 
used  to  denote  not  only  such  countries  as  are  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  the  sea,  but  countries  which  were  so  sqia- 
rated  fh>m  them  bv  water  that  people  could  not,  or  did 
not,  usually  go  to  them  and  come  from  them  but  by  sea. 
Thus  it  meant  all  countries  beyond  sea;  and  the  inha- 
bitants of  such  countries  were  called  *  islanders.'  The 
term,  therefore,  applies  to  the  countries  west  of  Palestine ; 
the  usual  communication  with  which  was  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Countries  similarly  situated  with  respect  to  E^^pt 
appear  to  be  here  intended,  for  when  this  book  was  written, 
the  Jews  had  not  yet  gained  possession  of  Palestine,  and 
had  recentiy  left  E^t  In  a  general  sense  the  term  may 
be  underst(x>d  to  apply  to  Europe,  so  fkr  as  knoiwn,  and  to 
Asia  Minor. 

6.  '  Mizraim  * — See  under  this  word  in  the  above  enume- 
ration. To  the  fkct  there  stated  respecting  the  preservation 
or  restoration  of  this  ancient  name  of  Esypt  by  the  Arabs, 
let  us  here  add  the  important  remark  of  Dr.  Prideanx  re- 
speotinff  the  part  taken  by  that  people:— 'These  people 
t«ing  the  oldest  nation  in  the  world,  and  who  have  never 
been  by  any  conquest  dispossessed,  or  driven  out  of  Uieir 
country ;  but  have  always  remained  there  in  a  continued 
descent  from  the  first  planters  until  this  day,  and  being  also 
as  littie  given  to  alterations  in  their  manners  and  usages  as 
in  their  countrf ,  have  still  retained  the  names  of  plaon 
which  were  first  attached  to  them ;  and  on  these  abonsinal 
peo|)le  acquiring  the  empire  of  the  East,  they  restored  the 
original  names  to  many  cities  after  they  had  been  lost  for 
ara  under  the  arbitrary  changes  of  successive  conquerors.* 
This  accounts  for  the  just  importance  which  has  lately  been 
l^ven  to  existiuff  Arabic  names  in  attempting  to  fix  the 
sites  of  ancient  places  in  Palestine  and  elsewhere. 

8.  '  Ninurod,* — It  would  be  hard  to  find  anything  against 
Nimrod  in  these  verses,  unless  by  inference  founcked  prin- 
cipallv  upon  his  name,  which  sigmfies  '  a  rebeL'  The 
probabilities  are  in  &vonr  of  the  opinion  that  this  chie^ 
like  most  of  the  heroes  of  remote  classical  antiquity,  ad- 
dieted  himself  to  hunting  the  wild  beasts,  and  thus  acquired 
qualities  adapted  to  a  warfiire  with  men,  his  success  in 
which  was  ensured  by  the  number  of  bold  and  exercised 
men  who  had  associated  with  him  in  tiie  active  occupations 
of  the  chase.  The  land  in  which  Nimrod  erected  the  first 
recorded  kingdom  in  the  world,  is  supposed  by  the  Arme- 
nian writers  to  have  been  in  the  allotment  of  the  sons  of 
Shem ;  and  this  notion  has  been  adopted  by  many  European 
commentators.  Under  this  view— which,  however,  appears 
to  us  ver^  doubtfhl — Nimrod's  revolt  against  the  appcmited 
distribution,  and  his  violent  encroachment  upon  the  terri- 
tory of  anoUier  branch  of  the  family  of  Noan,  would  form 
strong  points  on  which  to  rest  the  name  which  is  given  to 
him  and  the  evil  character  he  bears.  For  tiie  statements 
that  Nimrod  was  the  author  of  the  adoration  of  fire,  or  of 
idolatrous  worship  rendered  to  men,  and  that  he  was  tiie 
first  persecutor  on  the  score  of  relinon,  there  is  no  evidence 
in  the  Bible.  Eastern  authors  add  that  he  was  the  first 
king  in  the  world,  and  the  first  who  wore  a  crown ;  and 
this  may,  or  may  not,  be  true. 

10.  *  The  land  of  Shinar.'-^There  are  no  data  to  enable 
us  to  fix  the  limits  of  this  land  with  precision.  It  seems 
to  us  a  great  error  to  suf^ose  tiiat,  if  we  could  asoertain 
the  sites  of  the  towns  mentioned  in  this  verse,  we  should 
be  able  to  define  the  boundaries  of  Shinar.  Such  know- 
ledge would  enable  us  to  define  the  limits  of  Nimrod's 
kin^om,  which  was  in  the  land  of  Shinar,  but  the  boun- 
daries of  which  are  not  said  to  be  coincident  with  those  of 
the  land  so  called.  We  must  be  content  to  remain  imoer- 
tain  whether  it  comprehended  the  whole  <^  the  ooontiy 
between  the  rivers  Euphrates  and  llgri^  or  was  confined 
to  the  lower  part  of  that  territory,  answering  to  Babylonia, 
and  comprehending  both  banks  of  both  rivers.  That  the 
latter  territory,  which  nearly  correqwods  to  the  present 
Irak  Arabi,  is  part  of  what  was  the  land  of  Shinar,  is  ad- 
mitted on  all  hands ;  the  only  <|uestion  is,  how  hr  it  ex« 
tended  northward  in  Mesopotamia  Proper. 
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—  *  Babel— JBrech^Acead^Caln^:-^These  being  the 
principal  towns  of  Nimrod's  kingdom  might  enable  ns  to 
^sooTcr  the  limits  of  the  earliest  monarchy  on  record,  if 
their  sites  could  be  precisely  ascertained.  As,  a  chai>ter 
or  two  fiuther  on,  we  find  the  earliest  kingdoms  consisting 
cd  litUe  more  than  a  single  town  and  a  surrounding  dis- 
trict, it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  *  be^;inning  of 
Nimrod's  kingdom'  was  comprehended  withm  narrow 
limits,  and  therefbre,  that  these  most  ancient  cities  must 
be  sought  at  no  considerable  distance  fh>m  one  another. 
We  haye  been  in  Irak  Arabi,  and  have  found  that  Nimrod 
oecqties  a  Ter^  conspicuous  place  in  the  traditions  of  the 
couutty,  it  bemg  ^nerally  believed  that  this  once  fertile 
territonr  formed  his  kingdom.  It  is  supposed,  indeed,  that 
lus  fioher  Cosh  reader  there;  and  m  this  opinion  Dr. 
Hyde  concurs,  calling  Irak  the  mott  ancient  Cush^  being 
the  original  seat  of  that  son  of  Ham,  whence  his  posterity 
migrated  and  carried  the  name  into  Arabia.  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  tibe  sites  of  the  towns  here  named,  are  to  be 
sought  for  in  the  Arabian  Irak. 

—  *  Babel* — No  one  doubts  that  this  first  i>ostdiluTian 
city  of  which  we  have  any  record  was  the  original  of  that 
great  city  on  the  Euphrates  (32®  25'  N.  lat,  and  44°  E. 
long.),  which  afterwards  acquired  such  fiune  as  the  capital 
of  the  Babylonian  empire.  The  town  founded  there  by 
Nimrod  could  haTC  been  but  of  little  consequence,  and  that 
little  it  probably  lost  alter  the  confusion  of  tongues  re- 
corded in  the  next  chapter.  For  an  account  of  the  city  in 
its  palmy  state,  see  the  Note  on  Dan.  iv.  30,  *  Is  not  this 
|reat  Babylon  ? '  and  for  a  description  of  its  present  desola- 
tion, we  may  refer  to  the  Notes  on  those  prophecies  in 
which  that  desolation  is  foretold.  The  site  of  Babel  being 
fbaod,  we  must  look  in  the  same  district  for  the  other 
cities. 

—  *  Erech: — According  to  the  Rabbins,  this  is  the  same 
tt  the  present  Ur^  known  in  the  Bible  as  Ur.  But  this 
is  unreasonably  distant  iirom  Babel,  and  would  give  too 
grait  extent  to  the  kingdom  of  Nimrod.  It  is  generally 
oelieycd  to  have  been  a  ci^  of  Chaldsa,  which  took  from 
it  its  present  name  of  Irak.  Cities,  the  names  of  which 
are  evidently  formed  from  Erech,  are  mentioned  by  Hero- 
dotus, Ptolemy,  and  Ammianus  Marcellinus.  Mr.  Bryant, 
on  examining  tiie  matter,  finds  that  there  were  two  cities 
distbgnished  as  And-Erech  and  Ard-Erech — the  fortner 
in  Sosiana,  near  some  fiery  or  bituminous  JP<>pIs,  and  the 
latter  on  tiie  Euphrates  below  Babylon.  This  last  pro- 
bably occupied  the  site  of  tfie  original  Erech  of  the  text 

— ' Calneh' — A  great  mass  of  authority,  ancient  and 
modern,  European  and  Oriental,  concurs  in  fixing  the  site 
of  this  dty  at  what  was  Uie  great  city  of  Ctesii>hon,  upon 
tbe  eastern  bank  of  the  river  Tigris,  about  18  miles  below 
^dad.  Opponte  to  it  stood  Seleucia,  which  was  built  by 
the  Greeks  lor  the  express  purpose  of  ruining  Babylon, 
and  was  made  the  capital  of  theur  empire  east  of  ih&  Eu- 
phrates. After  the  uipse  of  several  centuries,  Ctesiphon, 
which  seems  to  have  been  in  previous  existence  as  a  small 
town,  began  to  assume  importance  as  a  rival  to  Seleucia,  in 
the  hands  of  the  Parthians,  the  bitter  and  implacable  ene- 
mies of  the  Greeks.  It  is  said  to  have  been  first  walled  in 
the  reign  of  Baooras,  king  of  the  Parthians,  who  was 
contemporary  with  Mark  Antony.  Seleucia  ultimately  fell 
before  the  ascendancy  of  Ctesiphon  and  the  Parthians,  and 
became  a  sort  of  suburb  to  its  rival  under  the  name  of 
Coebe,  and  were  boUi  identified  by  the  Arabs  under  the 
name  of  Al-Modain,  or  '  the  cities.'  Ctesiphon  became  a 
magnificent  city,  and  the  winter  capital  of  the  Persian 
empire  under  the  native  Sassanian  dynasty,  which  threw 
off  the  Parthian  predominance.  The  place  was  taken  by 
the  Arabs  in  the  year  637  a.d.,  and  from  that  time  declined 
Ij^^'^^^ngly;  and  when  die  Caliph  Al-Mansdr  built  Bag- 
dftd,  the  ruins  of  Al-Modain  fbnushed  the  principal  mate- 
rials for  the  new  ci^.  Both  sites  the  present  writer  has 
had  an  opportunity  of  examining  with  care.  Of  Seleucia 
nothing  now  remains  but  a  portion  of  the  wall ;  but  evident 
^'^^^  of  its  former  extent  still  exist  in  the  now  denuded 
*ttffece,  rendered  uneven  by  extended  mounds,  which,  in 
'^^^  cases,  alone  remain  to  mark  the  utes  of  the  numerous 
ISi.^: I 


cities  with  which  this  celebrated  region  teemed  in  ancient 
times.  Ctesiphon  has  been  rather  more  fortunate.  Not 
only  may  the  enormously  thick  walls  of  the  city  be  traced 
to  a  considerable  extent  along  the  river,  but  a  vast  and 
imposing  structure  of  fine  bridi  still  remains  as  an  object 
of  solitary  magnificence  in  this  desolate  region,  and  is 
visible  from  a  great  distance.  It  is  unlike  any  building  in 
that  part  of  the  world,  and  b  considered  to  haye  been  built 
by  Greek  artists  in  the  employ  of  the  Persian  kin^.  It 
presents  a  fafade  of  300  feet  in  length,  pierced  m  the 
middle  by  an  arch  whose  curve  fbrms  a  large  parabola 
rising  fhMoi  about  half  the  height  The  height  of  tnis  arch 
from  its  apex  to  the  ground  is  103^  feet,  and  it  leads  to  a 
vast  hall  of  the  same  height,  and  82  feet  broad  by  160  in 
depth.  The  vaultinff  of  this  hall  is  broken  at  the  back, 
and  there  is  a  large  nssure  about  15  feet  from  the  entrance. 
It  is  called  Tauik  Kesra,  or  *  the  arch  of  Khosroes,'  and  is 
believed  to  have  been  the  palace  of  the  Persian  kings,  and 
is  presumed  to  be  the  <  white  palace,'  the  magnificence  and 
internal  nches  of  which  struck  the  barbarous  conquerors 
from  Arabia  with  amazement  and  delight 

—  *  Accad.' — ^Theprobabilities  which  have  been  allowed 
to  operate  in  fixiujg  Erech  and  Calneh,  find  eaual,  or  more 
than  equal,  room  in  assigning  Accad  to  the  aittace  of  the 
Greeks,  and  the  Akkerktff  of  the  present  time.  It  is 
situated  about  nine  miles  west  of  the  Tigris,  at  the  place 
where  that  river  makes  its  nearest  approach  to  the  Eu- 
phrates. *  Sittoce '  retains  some  elements  of  the  name 
Accad ;  and  Ahkerkiif  has  more  similarity  to  the  original 
name  than  will  sometimes  be  found  in  analogies  on  which 
elaborate  theories  have  been  founded.  The  situation  and 
the  name  being  ooncurrenUy  favourable,  its  identity  with 
the  ancient  Accad  finds  another  confirmation  in  the  re- 
markable and  primitive  monument  which  is  found  there, 
and  which  the  Arabs,  to  this  day,  call  Td  Nimnldf  and 
the  Turks,  NimrUd  Tepaes^;  both  which  appellations 
signify  the  *  Hill  of  Nimrod.'  It  consists  of  a  mound,  sur- 
mounted by  a  mass  of  building  which  looks  like  a  tower, 
or  an  irregular  pyramid,  according  to  the  point  from  which 
it  is  viewol.  It  is  300  feet  in  circumference  at  the  bottom, 
and  rises  125  or  130  feet  above  the  greati^  inclined  ele- 
vation on  which  it  stands.  The  mound  which  constitutes 
the  foundation  of  the  structure  is  composed  of  a  mass  of 
rubbish  formed  by  the  decay  of  the  superstructure.  In  the 
tower  itself  the  different  layers  of  6un>dried  bricks,  of 
which  it  is  composed,  may  be  traced  very  distinctiy.  The 
bricks  are  cemented  together  by  lime  or  bitumen,  and  are 
divided  into  courses  varying  from  12  to  20  feet  in  height, 
and  separated  by  layers  of  reeds,  such  as  grow  in  the 
marshy  parts  of  the  country,  and  in  a  state  of  astonishing 
preservation.  The  solidity  and  loftiness  of  this  pile,  as 
well  as  the  difficulty  of  discovering  any  other  use  for  it, 
would  indicate  it  to  have  been  one  of  those  inunense  py- 
ramidal towers  which  were  consecrated  to  the  worship  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  and  which  served  at  once  as  the  tem- 
ples and  observatories  of  the  primitive  times.  That  this 
worship  arose  yery  early,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  state ; 
and  it  is  agreed  on  all  hiands  that  it  originated  in  the  coun- 
try in  which  this  pile  is  found.  There  seem  to  have  been 
structures  of  this  nature  in  all  the  primitive  cities  of  this 
region ;  built,  probably,  more  or  less  after  the  model  of  that 
in  the  metropolitan  city  of  Babylon.  The  Tel  Nimnid, 
therefore,  suffidentiy  indicates  the  site  of  a  primitive  town, 
which  it  is  not  presuming  more  than  is  usual,  to  suppose  to 
have  been  Accad. 

II.  *  Out  of  that  land  went  forth  Asshur:-— The  form  of 
expression  in  Hebrew  gives  equal  authority  to  the  margi- 
nal reading,  which  is  *  Out  of  that  land,  he  [Nimrod]  went 
forth  into  Assyria ;'  and  opinions  are  pretty  equally  divided 
as  to  which  of  the  senses  is  to  be  preferred.  Understood 
as  in  the  text,  it  appears  that  Asshur,  the  son  of  Shem,  on 
being  driven  out  of  Shinar  by  Nimrod,  went  and  settied  in 
Assyria ;  while  the  other  reading  makes  Nimrod  extend 
his  original  encroachments  on  the  Shemites,  by  appropri- 
ating Assyria  also ;  or  else,  that  he  relinquished  his  king- 
dom in  Shinar  for  some  unknown  reason,  and  went  to 
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found  aDother  in  Assyria.  Some  commentators  build  an 
excellent  character  for  Nimrod  on  the  saperstructore 
which  the  last  hypothesis  offers,  contending  that  this 
ancient  hero,  beine  disgusted  with  the  mad  project  of  the 
tower  of  Babel,  withdrew  from  the  country,  to  exonerate 
himself  from  the  consequences :  yet  the  common  accounts 
make  him  the  prime  mover  in  that  fimious  transaction. 

*  Nineveh' — Whether  Nimrod  or  Asshur  founded  this 
city,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  of  much  importance 
fbr  many  centuries  afterwards.  Indeed  the  text  before  us 
leads  us  to  conclude  tiiat  Resen  was  in  its  origin  a  more 
important  city  than  Nineveh.  It  did  not  rise  to  greatness 
until  subsequently,  somewhere  about  1230  b.c,  when  it 
was  enlarged  by  Ninus,  its  second  founder,  and  became 
the  greatest  city  of  the  world  and  the  mistress  of  the  East 
The  testimony  of  most  ancient  writers  concurs  with  the 
local  traditions  and  the  surviving  name  to  fix  Nineveh  on 
the  site  of  the  village  of  Nunia,  opposite  the  town  of  Mosul 
on  the  river  Tigris,  which  formed  the  boundary  of  Assyria 
Proper.  In  the  book  of  Jonah,  it  is  emphatically  called 
*  an  exceeding  great  city ;'  and  we  must  refer  to  tne  Note 
on  that  text  for  an  account  of  its  ancient  greatness  and 
present  remidns. 

*  Behoboth,  Calah,  RemnJ—The  site  of  Resen  is  indi< 
cated  with  more  ths^  ordinary  precision  in  the  text;  but 
in  seeldng  it,  or  those  of  the  other  two  cities,  we  have 
no  such  evidence  and  strong  probabilities  as  have  helped 
in  detemuning  the  ates  of  the  towns  of  Nimrod's  kingdom 
in  Shinar.  We  can  only  conjecture  that  they  existed  on 
the  Tigris,  below,  and  perhaps  above,  Ninevel^  at  no  great 
distance  frcnn  each  other.  Most  writers  concur  in  placing 
Calah  on  the  Great  Zab,  before  it  enters  the  Tigris,  and 
Resen  higher  up  on  the  latter  river,  so  as  to  be  between 
Nineveh  and  Calah.  But  Eehoboth  has  been  shifted  about 
everywhere.  Some  place  it  above  Nineveh,  others  below 
Calah,  while  others  fix  it  on  ^  western  bonk  of  the  Tigris, 
opposite  Resen. 


16, 17, 18. — All  these,  as  before  (see  Note  on  v.  6),  are 
the  names  of  tribes,  not  individuals. 

21.  <  7%«  brother  of  Japhet  the  elder:— It  is  on  the 
authority  of  diis  phrase,  that  many  commentators  have  held 
that  Japhet  and  not  Shem  was  the  eldest  son  of  Noah ;  and 
it  is  hence  conceived  that  Shem  is  usually  named  first  by 
way  of  excellence,  because  the  holy  line  descended  from 
him.  Without  being  insenmble  to  tne  ar^;ument8  in  &voor 
of  this  explanation,  we  feel  obliged  to  witiihold  our  assent 

from  it  The  words  Vnjg  T\p^  ^n^  can  hi^dly  be  ren- 
dered *  the  brother  of  Japhet  the  elder,'  In  conformity  with 
the  grammatical  analogies  of  the  Hebrew  language,  nor  is 
any  other  instance  of  such  a  construction  to  be  found  in 
the  Scriptures.  *  The  elder  brother  of  Japhet'  is  the 
plain  and  natural  r^idering,  and  is  that  given  by  the 
ancient  versions,  except  the  Septuagint,  whidi  lies  under 
the  susfHcion  of  having  been  there  corrupted.  The  in- 
tention of  the  sacred  writer  was  evidently  to  mark  the 
seniority  and  consequent  superiority  of  Shem.  He  had 
already  stated  that  Ham  was  the  youngest,  or  at  least  a 
younger,  son  of  Noah ;  and  now  is  careful  to  inform  us  that 
Shem,  the  stem  of  the  Hebrews,  was  older  than  Japhet  It 
has  indeed  been  urged,  in  consideration  of  the  interpreta- 
tion to  which  we  object,  that  as  Noah  was  500  years  okl 
when  he  began  to  Imve  soi^  and  the  Deluge  took  place  in 
the  600th  year  of  his  aoe,  his  eldest  son  must  at  that  date 
have  been  100  years  old,  whereas  we  are  informed  in  ch. 
xi.  10,  that  Shem  was  not  100  years  old  till  two  yean 
after,  when  he  begat  Arphaxaa  But  this  is  of  little 
weight,  when  we  ccmsider  that  the  centuries  appear  to  be 
sometimes  given  in  round  numbers,  without  exact  regard 
to  an  odd  year  or  two  over  or  under.  The  incidents  of  lifo 
do  not  naturally  run  in  centenary  periods ;  and  when  such 
in  any  accounts  recur,  it  needs  but  little  reflection  to  teach 
us  that  the  writer  does  not  mean  to  be  exact,  but  to  say 
*  when  he  was  about  a  hundred  years  old,'  etc 
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m  in  the  world,    3  The  hwldmg  ofBdbd, 
cf  tongues,     10  The  generations  of 
The  generations  of  Terdh  the  father  qf 
31  Terah  goethfrom  Ur  to  Haran, 

And  the  whole  earth  was  of  one  "language, 
and  of  one  'speech. 

2  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  they  journeyed 
from  the  east,  that  they  found  a  plain  in  the 
land  of  Shinar ;  and  they  dwelt  there. 

3  1"  And  'they  said  one  to  another,  Go  to, 
let  us  make  brick,  and  ^bum  them  throughly. 
And  tiiey  had  brick  for  stone,  and  slime  had 
thev  fbr  morter. 

4  And  they  said.  Go  to,  let  us  build  us  a 
city  and  a  tower,  whose  top  may  reach  unto 
heaven ;  and  let  us  make  us  a  name,  lest  we 
be  scattered  abroad  upon  the  face  of  the  whole 
earth.  • 

5  And  the  Lord  came  down  to  see  the 
city  and  the  tower,  which  the  children  of  men 
builded. 

6  And  the  Lord  said.  Behold,  the  people 
is  one,  and  they  have  all  one  language  ;  and 
this  they  begin  to  do  :  and  now  notmng  will 
be  restrained  from  them,  which  they  have 
imagined  to  do. 


1H«1>./^. 


>  Heb.  wcrii. 


•  Heb.  a  man  ttnd  to  hit  neighbour. 

«in«i.  10.6.        n 


7  Go  to,  let  us  go  down,  and  there  con- 
foimd  their  language,  that  they  may  not 
understand  one  another's  speech. 

8  So  the  Lord  scattered  them  abroad  from 
thence  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth :  and 
they  left  off  to  build  the  city. 

9  Therefore  is  the  name  of  it  called  ^Babel ; 
'because  the  Lord  did  there  confound  the 
language  of  all  the  earth:  and  from  thence 
did  the  Lord  scatter  them  abroad  upon  the 
&ce  of  all  the  eartL 

10  IT  ^These  are  the  generations  of  Shem : 
Shem  teas  an  htmdred  years  old,  and  begat 
Arphaxad  two  years  after  the  flood  : 

11  And  Shem  lived  after  he  bega^t  Ar- 
phaxad five  hundred  years,  and  begat  sons 
and  daughters. 

12  And  Arphaxad  lived  five  and  thirty 
years,  and  begat  Salah : 

13  And  Arphaxad  lived  after  he  begat 
Salah  four  hundred  and  three  years,  and 
begat  sons  and  daughters. 

14  And  Salah  lived  thirty  years,  and  begat 
Eber: 

15  And  Salah  lived  after  he  begat  Eber 
four  hundred  and  three  years,  and  begat  sona 
and  daughters. 


<  Heb.  tarn  them  to  a  hmning, 
1.  IT. 
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16  "And  Eber  lived  four  and  thirty  years, 
and  begat  *Peleg  c 

17  And  Eber  lived  after  be  begat  Peleg 
four  hundred  and  thirty  years,  and  begat  sons 
and  daughters. 

18  And  Peleg  lived  thirty  years,  and  begat 
'   Reu: 

'  19  And  Peleg  lived  after  he  begat  Reu 
I  two  hundred  and  nine  years,  and  begat  sons 
:  and  daughters. 

j  20  And  Reu  lived  two  and  thirty  years, 
'  and  begat  '•Seme : 

21  And  Reu  lived  after  he  begat  Serug 
two  hundred  and  seven  years,  and  Eegat  sons 
and  daughters. 

22  And  Serug  lived  thirty  years,  and  begat 
Nahor: 

23  And  Serug  lived  after  he  begat  Nahor 
two  hundred  years,  and  begat  sons  and 
daughters. 

24  And  Nahor  lived  nine  and  twenty  years, 
andbeeat  **Terah: 

25  And  Nahor  lived  afl«r  he  begat  Terah 
an  hundred  and  nineteen  years,  and  begat 
BODS  and  daughters. 


26  And  Terah  lived  seventy  years,  and 
"begat  Abram,  Nahor,  and  Haran. 

27  IT  Now  these  are  the  generations  of 
Terah :  Terah  begat  Abram,  Nahor,  and 
Haran  ;  and  Haran  begat  Lot. 

28  And  Haran  died  before  his  father  Terah 
in  the  land  of  his  nativity,  in  Dr  of  the 
Chaldees. 

29  And  Abram  and  Nahor  took  them 
wives  :  the  name  of  Abram's  wife  was  Sarai ; 
and  the  name  of  Nahor's  wife,  Milcah,  the 
daughter  of  Haran.  the  father  of  Milcah,  and 
the  father  of  Iscah. 

30  But  Sarai  was  barren  ;  she  hcui  no 
child. 

31  IT  And  Terah  took  Abram  his  son,  and 
Lot  the  son  of  Haran  his  son's  son,  and  Sarai 
his  daughter  in  law,  his  son  Abram's  wife ; 
and  they  went  forth  with  them  from  "Ur  of 
the  Chaldees,  to  go  into  the  land  of  Canaan  ; 
and  they  came  unto  Haran,  and  dwelt 
there. 

32  And  the  days  of  Terah  were  two  hundred 
and  five  years :  and  Terah  died  in  Haran. 


•  I 


1.19. 
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Verse  1.  *  One  lanauage'—VfhaX the prinueral language 
VIS  is  ft  point  vHch  1ms  excited  very  mach  discussion. 
Hebrew,  Syriac,  Arabic,  Chaldee,  PhcBnician,  Effyptian, 
Ediiopic,  Greek,  Sanscrit,  and  Chinese,  haye  each  lutd  the 
priority  of  their  claims  wannly  advocated.  The  weight 
of  Domber  and  authority  is  in  fiiTOor  of  the  Hebrew  Sod 
the  Syriac,  which  were  originally  one  and  the  same : — 
1.  Becaose  the  names  of  the  letters,  and  the  nnmeral 
Tallies  assigned  to  them,  in  Hebrew  and  Syriac,  haye  been 
generally  adopted  by  the  rest,  however  nnlike  the  letters 
mar  be  formed.  2.  That  the  superior  antiquity  of  the 
Hebrew  and  Syriac  letters  (which  had  originaUy  but  one 
form)  is  demonstrated  by  the  greater  simplicity  of  their 
ihapes.  3.  From  internal  evidence — such  as,  that  words 
denved  from  or  identical  with  Hebrew  words  ran  through 
sU  the  greater  number  of  known  languages;  that  all 
Oriental  proper  names  of  rivers,  mountains,  cities,  persons, 
etc,  arededu^ble  from  the  Hebrew ;  that  when  Abraham 
'the  Hebrew*  travelled  in  Palestine  and  Egypt,  he  was 
everywhere  understood ;— wHh  <Aher  arguments  of  similar 
chancier  and  fbrce# 

3.  *  Brick: — ^Thc  want  ot  stone  in  the  pliUn  watered  by 
tbe  Eapbralei  and  Hgris^  in  ibe  lower  half  of  their  oourse, 
nndered  bride  ibrmerly,  as  it  still  is,  the  nnhrersal  mate- 
zial  in  aD  the  buildings  of  the  country.  The  test  will  be 
|nt  elucidated  by  observing  what  materials  are  employed 
in  those  masses  <n  ndn  which,  whether  belonging  to  the 
origmal  city  and  tower  or  not,  are  undoubtedly  among 
the  most  ancient  remains  in  the  world.  The  brieas  are  w 
two  torts,  one  dried  in  the  son,  and  the  other  burnt  by  fire. 
Hie  size  of  the  latter  is  generally  thirteen  inches  square 
by  three  thick ;  there  are  some  which  do  not  exceed  half 
those  dimennoncy  and  a  few  with  shapes  adapted  to  par- 
tiealar  purposes,  soch  as  far  rounding  comers,  etc.  Th»f 
nt  of  several  colours-*  white,  ap^f^aehing  more  or  less  to 
a  yeUowish  cast,  like  our  Stourbridge,  or  fire-brick,  which 
is  the  finest  sort ;  red,  like  our  ordinary  brick,  which  is 
the  coarsest  sort ;  and  some  that  have  a  blackish  cast,  and 


are  very  hard.  The  sun-dried  brick  is  considerably  larger, 
and  in  general  looks  like  a  clod  of  earth,  in  which  are  seen 
particles  of  broken  reed  and  chopped  straw,  obviously  in- 
tended to  give  compactness  to  ^e  mass.  When  an;^  con* 
riderable  decree  of  thickness  was  reqmred,  the  practice  in 
the  Babylonian  structures  seems  to  have  been,  to  form  the 
mass  with  sun-dried  bricks,  and  then  to  invest  it  with  a 
case  of  bamt  bricks.  The  ruins  exhibit  evident  traces  of 
this  mode  of  construction,  although,  in  the  course  of  ases, 
the  external  covering  of  burnt  bricks  have  been  taken 
away  for  use  in  buildmg.  If  we  are  to  understand  the  text 
as  meaning  burnt  bridu — which  the  original  does  not 
state  so  positively  as  our  translation — it  by  no  means  fol- 
lows that  such  only  were  used,  as  no  large  construction  at 
Babylon  was  at  any  time  wholly,  or  even  principally,  com- 
posed of  burnt  brick. 

*  SliiM.* — '  They  had  bitumen  for  oemenf  would  be  a 
better  translation  of  this  passage;  for  the  word  in  this 
place  does  undoubtedly  denote  that  remarkable  mineral 
pitch  to  which  the  name  of  bitumen  is  given,  and  which  is 
supposed  to  have  been  formed  In  the  earth  from  the  de- 
composition of  animal  and  ve^^table  snbstanees.  It  is  the 
most  infiammable  of  known  minerals.  There  are  two  or 
three  sorts,  but  having  the  same  component  narts.  It  is 
usually  of  a  blackish  or  brown  hoe,  and  hardens  more  or 
less  on  exposure  to  the  air.  In  its  most  fluid  state  it  forms 
naphtha ;  when  of  the  consistence  of  oil  it  becomes  petro- 
leum; at  the  next  stage  of  induration  it  beoomes  eUutic 
bitumen,  then  maltha,  and  so  cp,  until  it  becomes  a  com- 
pact mass,  and  is  then  called  eupAa^hnn,  the  word  bv  which 
the  Septna^nt  renders  the  word  Ht^T}  chemar,  which  we 
have  here  as  '  sUme.'  Herodotus  stales  that  the  Babylo- 
nians derived  tbeiir  supplies  of  this  si^tance  from  Is  on 
the  Eaphrates.  This  is  the  modem  Hit,  a  smaU  mud- 
walled  town,  chiefiy  inhabited  by  Arabs  and  Jews,  situated 
on  the  western  bank  of  the  river,  and  fixed  by  Renuell  in 
33°  43'  15''  N.  lat.  The  principal  Wtumen  pit  has  two 
sources,  and  is  divided  by  a  wall  m  the  centre,  on  one  side 
^ • 
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of  which  bitumen  babbles  up,  and  oil  of  naphtha  on  the 
other.  Mr.  Rich  remarks,  that  bitumen  was  by  no  means 
so  generally  used  in  the  structures  of  Babylon  as  is  com- 
monly supposed.  This  is  demonstrated  by  the  &ct,  that 
bitumen  is  only  found  in  the  ruins  as  a  cement  in  a  few 
situations,  ^nerally  towards  the  basement,  where  its 
power  of  resisting  wet  rendered  it  valuable.  Before  it  can 
be  used  as  a  cement,  it  must  be  boiled  with  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  oil,  and  this  troublesome  and  expensive  process  was 
not  likely  to  be  used  exclusively  in  such  a  pile  as  the  Tower 
of  Babel,  particularly  when  cements  abound,  all  of  which 
are  more  easily  prepared,  and  one  of  which  at  least  is  much 
superior  to  bitumen.  These  consist  of  three  kinds  of  cal- 
careous earth  found  abundantly  in  the  desert  west  of  the 
Euphrates.  The  first,  called  nooroj  is,  in  present  use, 
mixed  with  ashes,  and  employed  as  a  coating  for  the  lower 
parts  of  walls  in  baths  and  other  places  liable  to  damps. 
Another,  called  by  the  Turks  kar^\  and  by  the  Arabs ^im, 
is  also  found  in  powder  mixed  with  indurated  pieces  of 
the  same  substance  and  round  pebbles.  This  forms  even 
now  the  common  cement  of  the  country,  and  constitutes 
the  mortar  generally  found  in  the  burnt  brick-work  of  the 
most  ancient  remains.  When  ^ood,  the  bricks  cemented 
by  it  cannot  well  be  detached  without  being  broken,  whilst 
those  laid  in  bitumen  can  easily  be  separated.  The  third 
sort,  called  boroA,  is  a  substance  resembling  gypsum,  and 
is  found  in  large  lumps  of  an  earthy  appearance,  which, 
when  burned,  form  an  excellent  plaster  or  whitewash. 
Pure  clay  or  mud  is  also  used  as  a  cement ;  but  this  is 
exclusively  with  the  sun-dried  bricks. 

4.  *  A  totoer,  whote  top  mau  reach  unto  heaven* — The 
latter  clause  of  this  phrase  is  literally  'and  its  top  in  the 
skies' — a  metaphor  common  in  all  languages  and  nations,  for 
a  very  elevated  and  conspicuous  summit  ^  and  which  exone- 
rates the  builders  from  the  imputed  stupidity  of  attempting 
to  soale  the  heavens.  Whetner  there  was  any  or  what 
bad  intention  in  this  erection,  has  afforded  much  matter  of 
discussion,  into  which  we  cannot  enter.  It  is  probable 
enough  thieit  some  design  to  frustrate  the  appointed  dis- 
persion of  mankind  was  involved  in  the  undertaking ;  and 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  confusion  of  tongues  was  so 


I  much  a  punishment  for  this  attempt,  as  a  proper  and  ob< 
vious  measure  for  giving  effect  to  the  intended  dispenioo 
and  distribution  of  the  human  race. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  the  idea  of  preventing  disper- 
sion by  such  means,  is  applicable  in  a  most  remarkable 
manner  to  the  wide  and  level  plains  of  Babylonia,  where 
scarcely  one  object  exists  different  from  another  to  guide  the 
stranger  in  his  journeying,  and  which  in  those  days,  as  at 

? resent,  formed  a  sea  of  land,  and  the  compass  unknowD. 
'he  effect  of  these  hish-places,  characterisdc  almost  every- 
where of  some  Babylonian  or  Chaldsan  site,  remains  to 
this  day  as  striking  as  ever: 

Chaldsean  beacons,  over  the  desert  sand 
Seen  fiuntly  from  thick-towered  Babylon, 
Against  the  sunset, 
or  rising  from  the  horizon's  verge  like  giant  pillars,  de- 
ceiving the  weary  traveller   in  their  dutanoe,  pret  still 
fiuthAilly  guiding  him  to  one  point  in  his  destination. 

Leaving  a  matter,  in  which  we  have  only  conjectures 
and  doubtful  interpretations  to  guide  us,  let  us  inquire 
what  became  of  this  fiunous  tower  in  after^times,  and 
whether  any  traces  now  remain  of  its  existence. 

There  is  no  statement  that  this  great  work  sustamed  aoT 
damage  at  the  Conftision :  it  is  simply  said,  that  the  build- 
ing of  the  ci^,  and  doubtiess  of  the  tower  also,  was  dis- 
continued. What  were  its  precise  dimensions  it  is  im- 
possible to  determine,  where  different  authorities  make  it 
range  from  one  ftirlong  to  five  thousand  miles  in  height !  It 
is  generally  admitted,  and  it  is  indeed  in  the  highest  degree 
probable,  that  the  ikbric  was  in  a  considerable  stale  of 
forwardness  at  the  Confusion ;  and  that  it  could  have  sus- 
tained no  considerable  damage  at  tiie  time  when  the 
building  of  Babylon  was  recommenced:  and  therefore, 
finding  that  this  great  city  was  in  later  periods  funoos  for 
a  stupendous  tower,  descnbed  as  an  object  of  wonder  com- 
parable to  the  Esyptian  pyramids,  it  is  not  unsafe  to  infer 
that  the  original  Tower  of  Babel  formed  at  least  the 
nucleus  of  tlut  amazing  structure  which,  in  the  time  of 
the  early  authors  of  classical  antiquity,  stood  in  the  midst 
of  the  teinple  which  was  built  by  Nebuchadnessar,  in 
honour  of  Belus.   It  seems  that  this  splendid  prinoe^  whose 
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reign  began  about  605  jetn  s.  a,  took  the  idea  of  render- 
ing this  old  min  the  principal  ornament  of  the  city  which 
it  ^Ye  him  so  mnch  pride  to  embellish.  Whatever  ad- 
ditions he  made  to  it,  there  is  no  room  to  donbt  that  the 
original  fbrm  was  preserved ;  fbr  not  only  would  it  have 
taken  enormous  labour  and  expense  to  alter  it,  but  the 
form  it  afterwards  bore  is  that  which  would  hardly,  in 
such  comparatively  late  times,  have  been  thought  of,  being 
in  its  simplicity  and  proportions  characteristic  not  only  of 
veij  ancient,  but  of  the  most  ancient  constructed  masses 
which  have  been  known  to  exist  on  the  earth.  Our  ear- 
liest authentic  information  concerning  this  tower  is  from 
Herodotus,  who  however  did  not  see  it  till  thirty  years 
after  the  Persian  king  Xerxes,  in  his  indignation  against 
the  fbim  of  idolatry  with  which  it  had  become  assocuited, 
did  as  much  damage  to  it  as  its  solid  mass  enabled  him, 
with  any  tolerable  convenience,  to  effect.  Herodotus  de- 
scribes the  spot  as  a  sacred  enclosure  dedicated  to  Jupiter 
Belus,  consisting  of  a  regular  square  of  two  stadia  (1000 
feet)  on  each  side,  and  adorned  with  gates  of  brass.  In 
the  midst  of  this  area  rose  a  massive  tower,  whose  length 
and  breadth  was  one  stadium  (.500  feet) ;  upon  this  tower 
arose  another  and  another,  till  the  whole  nad  numbered 
right.  He  does  not  sav  how  high  it  was ;  but  Strabo,  who 
eoncnrs  with  him  in  the  dimensions  of  the  basement-flat, 
addsy  that  the  whole  was  a  stadium  in  height.  Taking 
tfaoe  proportions  of  500  feet  high,  on  a  base  of  500  feet  on 
each  sid^  we  have  a  structure  as  high  as  the  greatest  of 
the  Egyptian  p^rramids,  but  standing  on  a  much  narrower 
base ;  as  the  dimensions  of  the  pyramid  may  (on  an  ap- 
proximatioa  from  various  statements)  be  reckoned  at  480 
feet  in  height,  on  a  base  of  750  feet  each  way.  Herodotus 
goes  on  to  say,  that,  on  the  outside  steps  were  formed, 
winding  up  to  each  tower ;  and  that  in  the  middle  of  every 
fli^t  a  resting-plaoe  was  provided,  with  seats.  In  the 
highest  tower  there  was  a  magnificent  chamber,  expressly 
ttoed  to  Belus»  fiimished  with  a  splendid  couch,  near 
which  was  a  table  of  gold.  But  there  was  no  statue,  the 
god  being  supposed  to  inhabit  it  at  will.  About  150  years 
after  the  devastations  committed  bv  Xerxes,  it  became  one 
of  the  mighty  projects  of  Alexander  the  Great,  to  restore 


this  fiunous  tower  to  its  former  condition;  and,  as  a  pre* 
paratory  step,  he  employed  10,000  men,  for  two  months, 
m  removing  the  rubbish  which  had  fellen  from  the  super- 
structure in  consequence  of  the  Persian  king's  dilapida- 
tions. This  circumstance  alone  would  induce  us,  at  this 
distant  time,  in  looking  for  the  remains  of  this  earliest 
great  work  of  man,  to  be  content  with  very  feint  traces  of 
what  we  ma^  suppose  the  original  structure  to  have  been. 
The  distinction  of  being  a  remnant  of  the  Tower  of  Babel, 
has  been  claimed  for  three  different  masses ;  namely,  for 
Nimrod*»  Tower  at  Akkerktif ;  for  the  Mujelibe,  about  950 
yards  east  of  the  Euphrates,  and  five  miles  above  the  mo- 
dem town  of  Hillah :  and  for  the  Bin  Nimnid,  to  the 
went  of  that  river,  and  about  six  miles  to  the  south-west  of 
Hillah.  The  Tel  Nimnld  at  Akkerkiif  has  already  been 
mentioned  as  denoting  the  site  of  Accad.  Many  travellers 
have  believed  it  to  be  the  Tower  of  Babel,  having  perhaps 
their  imaginations  excited  by  the  name  of  Nimrod  at- 
tached to  it :  but  the  people  of  the  country  certainly  do 
not  believe  it  to  be  the  Tower  of  Babel,  the  site  of  which 
they  always  indicate  by  a  reference  to  Hillah,  on  the  Eu- 
phrates. 

The  Mi]gelibe  was  first  described,  in  the  conviction  of 
its  being  the  Tower  of  Babel,  by  Delia  Valle,  who  ex- 
amined the  ruins  in  1616,  and  characterizes  this  mass  as 
'  a  mountain  of  ruins,'  and  again,  as  '  a  huge  mountain.' 
The  name  means  *  overturned  ;*  and  as  either  this  or  the 
Birs  Nimnid  must  present  the  remains  of  the  femous  tower, 
if  such  still  exist,  we  shall  give  a  short  description  of  both 
from  Rich's  Memoir  on  the  Huins  rfBabyhmy  compared  with 
the  accounts  furnished  by  Ker  Porter,  Macdouald  Kinneir, 
Fraser,  Ainsworth,  and  others.  Kinneir  concurs  with 
Delia  Valle,  lyAnville,  Rennell,  and  other  high  names, 
in  considering  it  the  Tower  of  Babel ;  but  it  is  to  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  none  of  them  except  Kinneir,  had  any 
distinct  information  conceminff  the  Birs  Nimnid. 

The  Mujelibe  is  second  omy  to  the  last-named  pile,  in 
being  one  of  the  most  enormous  masses  of  brick-formed 
earth  raised  by  the  labour  of  man.  its  shape  is  oblongs 
and  its  height,  as  well  as  the  measurement  of  its  sides,  very 
irregular.   Its  sides  fece  the  four  cardinal  points ;  the  mea- 
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snrement  of  that  on  the  north  being  200  yardt  in  length, 
the  floathem  219»  the  eastern  182,  and  the  western  136 ; 
wlule  the  eleration  of  the  highest  or  sooth-east  angle  is 
141  i^et  The  summit  is  a  broad,  nneren  flat  It  ascends 
towards  the  south-eastern  point,  and  forms  an  angular  kind 
of  peak,  sloinng  gradually  down  in  an  opposite  direction 
upon  the  bosom  of  the  mound  to  a  depth  of  about  100  feet 
The  mass  of  the  structure,  as  in  that  at  Akkerkiff  and  the 
other  Babylonish  remains,  is  composed  of  bricks  dried  in 
the  sun,  and  mixed  with  broken  straw  or  reed  in  the  pre- 
paration, cemented  in  some  places  with  bitumen  with  re- 
gular layers  of  reeds,  and  in  others  with  slime  and  reeds. 
In  most  Babylonish  structures,  sereral  courses  of  brick  in- 
tervene between  the  layers  of  reeds ;  but  in  this  Uie  reeds 
are  interposed  between  every  single  course  of  bricks.  The 
outer  edges  of  the  bricks  havinff  mouldered  away,  it  is 
only  on  minute  inn>ection  that  me  nature  of  its  materials 
can  be  asoertuned.  When  viewed  from  a  distance,  the 
ruin  has  more  the  appearance  of  a  small  hill  than  at  a 
building ;  and  the  ascent  is  in  most  places  so  gentle,  that  a 
person  maj^  ride  all  over  it  The  bricks  are  larger  and 
much  inferior  to  most  others ;  nor  indeed  do  any  of  those 
in  the  ruins  near  the  Euphrates  equal  those  in  the  ruins  at 
Akkerkiif.  Deep  ravines  have  been  sunk  by  the  periodical 
rains  in  this  stupendous  mass,  and  there  are  numerous  lonff 
narrow  cavities,  or  passages,  which  are  now  the  unmolested 
retreats  of  hysBnas,  jackals,  and  other  noxious  anbniUs. 
Quantities  of  kiln-burnt  bricks  are  scattered  about  at  the 
base  of  the  fiibrie ;  and  it  is  probable  that  this,  as  well  as 
the  other  recesses  which  onlv  now  exhibit  the  inferior 
material,  were  originally  cased  with  the  burnt  bricks,  but 
which,  in  the  course  of  ages,  have  been  taken  away  for  the 
purposes  of  building;  a  practice  which  is  known  to  have 
been  in  operation  for  more  than  2000  years. 

Every  one  who  sees  the  Sirs  Nimnfd  feels  at  once  that, 
of  all  the  masses  of  ruin  found  in  this  region,  there  is  not 
one  which  so  nearly  corresponds  with  his  previous  notions 
of  the  Tower  of  Babel ;  and  he  will  decide  that  it  could  be 
no  other,  if  he  is  not  discouraged  hr  the  apparent  difficulty 
of  reoonciline  the  statements  of  tne  ancient  writers  con- 
cerning the  Temple  of  Belus,  with  the  situation  of  this  ruin 
on  the  western  bank,  and  its  distance  from  the  river  and 
the  other  ruins.  That  this  difficulty  is  not  insuperable,  has 
been  shown  by  the  writer  of  the  article  Babtlon,  in  the 
Penny  CyclojHBdia;  and  without  giving  any  decided  opi- 
nion, we  cannot  but  subioribe  to  the  view  that  the  Birs 
Nimnid  must  probably  be  identified  with  the  tower  in 
question,  if  the  latter  is  to  be  identified  at  all. 

We  give  Mr.  Rich's  description,  reforring  to  Sir  R.  K. 
Porter  for  a  more  detailed  account  *  The  Sirs  Nimnfd  is 
a  mound  of  an  oblong  form,  the  total  drcumference  of 
which  is  762  yards.  At  the  eastern  side  it  is  cloven  by  a 
deep  furrow,  and  is  not  more  than  60  or  60  feet  high ;  but 
on  the  western  side  it  rises  in  a  conical  figure  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  198  foet ;  and  on  its  summit  is  a  solid  pile  of  brick, 
37  feet  hiffh  by  28  in  breadth,  diminishing  in  Uiickness  to 
the  top,  which  is  broken  and  irregular,  aiui  rent  by  a  large 
fissure  extending  through  a  third  of  its  height  It  is  per- 
forated by  small  souare  holes,  disposed  in  rhomboids.  The 
fire-burnt  bricks  of  which  it  is  built  have  inscriptions  on 
them ;  and  so  excellent  is  the  cement,  which  appears  to  be 
lime-mortar,  that  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  extract  one 
whole.  The  other  parts  of  the  summit  of  this  hill  are 
occupied  bv  inmiense  fragments  of  brick-^work,  of  no  de- 
terminate figure,  tumbled  together,  and  converted  into  solid 
vitrified  masses,  as  if  they  bad  undergone  the  action  of  the 
fiercest  fire,  or  had  been  blown  up  with  gunpowder,  the 
layers  of  brick  being  perfectly  disoemible/  *  These  rains,' 
continues  Mr.  Rich,  '  stand  on  a  prodigious  mound,  the 
whole  of  which  is  itself  in  rolns,  diannelled  by  the  weather 
and  strewed  with  fragments  of  black  stone,  sandstone, 
and  marble.  In  the  eastern  part,  layers  of  unburnt  brick, 
but  no  recda,  were  discernible  in  any  part :  possibly  the 
absence  of  them  here,  when  they  are  so  generally  seen 
under  similar  circumstances,  may  be  an  argument  of  the 
inferior  antiqui^  of  the  building.  In  the  north  side  may 
be  seen  traces  of  building  exactly  similar  to  tiie  brick  pile. 


At  the  foot  of  the  mound  a  step  ma^  be  traced  scarcely 
elevated  above  the  plain,  exceedung  m  extent  by  sevenl 
foet  eaeh  way  the  true  or  measured  base ;  and  there  is  a 
quadrangular  endosore  around  the  whole,  as  at  the  Mo- 
jelibe,  but  much  more  distinct,  and  of  mater  dimensioDS.' 
It  may  be  observed  that  the  grand  dimensions  of  botk 
the  Birs  and  the  Mi^libe  correspond  very  wdl  with  that 
of  the  Tower  of  Belus,  the  circamforenoe  of  which,  if  we 
take  the  stadium  at  500  feet,  was  9000  feet;  that  of  the  Bin 
is  2286,  and  that  of  the  Mujelibe  2111,  which  in  both  in- 
stanoea  is  a  remarkable  approximation,  affording  no  greater 
difBorenoe  dian  is  easily  accounted  for  by  our  ignorance  of 
the  exact  proportionof  the  stadium,  and  by  the  enlargement 
which  the  base  must  have  undergone  by  the  crumbling  of 
the  materials.  Sir  R.  K.  Porter  seems  to  show  that  tlSee, 
and  part  of  the  fourth,  of  the  original  eight  stages  of  the 
tower  may  be  traced  in  the  existing  ruin  of  Birs  Nimrtfd; 
and,  with  regard  to  the  intense  vitrifying  heat  to  which 
the  summit  has  most  evidently  been  subjected,  he  has  no 
doubt  that  the  fire  acted  from  above,  and  was  probably 
lightning.  The  drcumstance  is  certainly  remarkable  in 
connection  with  the  tradition  that  the  original  Tower  of 
Babel  was  rent  and  overthrown  by  fire  from  heaven. 
Porter  thinks  that  the  works  of  the  Babylonish  kings  con- 
cealed fbr  a  while  the  marks  of  the  original  devastation ; 
and  that  now  the  destractions  of  time  and  of  man  have 
reduced  it  to  nearly  the  same  condition  in  which  it  ap- 
peared after  the  Confrision.  At  any  rate,  it  cannot  now  be 
seen  without  recollecting  the  emphatic  prophecy  of  Jere- 
miah (li.  25) :  *  I  will  stretch  out  mine  hand  upon  thee, 
and  roll  thee  down  fh>m  the  rocks,  and  will  make  thee  a 
burnt  mountain,' 

9.  *  JJie  Lord  did  there  coi^ound  t)te  language  qf  all  the 
earth* — We  have  no  distinct  mformation  as  to  the  extent 
in  which  this  remarkable  event  operated  on  the  languages 
of  men;  and  accordingly  this  verse  has  occasioned  much 
discussion.  It  is  certunly  not  necessary  to  suppose  that 
the  confhsion  of  languages  was  then  so  great  as  at  present 
Some  learned  men,  who  consider  that  the  present  diversi^ 
of  languages  is  not  greater  than  would  naturally  arist  in 
the  lapse  of  a  long  time,  and  in  changes  of  climate  and 
oountrv  by  migrations,  tlunk  that  the  Confusion  operated 
very  slightly  at  first,  consisting  merely  in  the  introduction 
of  various  infiections  and  some  new  words,  which  sufficed 
to  make  the  people  misunderstand  one  another.  This  is 
the  opinion  of  those  who  think  that  all  existing  languages 
are  derived  firom  one  parent  stock.  But  others,  who  believe 
that  the  existing  diversity  is  too  great  to  allow  the  doctrine 
of  their  being  sdl  derived  from  one  common  souroe,  think 
that  new  languages  were  formed  at  the  Confusion,  to  each 
of  which  it  is  possible  to  trace  the  various  derivative  lan- 
ipages  which  have  been  formed  out  of  it  in  the  lapse  of 
tmie,  by  removals,  intermixtures,  and  refinements.  It  i^ 
allowed,  however,  that  the  formation  of  two  new  languages, 
or  stronffly  marked  dialects,  for  two  of  the  fiunilies  of  Noah, 
while  the  other  retained  the  primitive  tonsue  unaltered, 
would  be  alone  sufficient  to  account  for  all  existing  dif- 
ferences. What  these  original  tongues  or  dialects  were,  is 
another  point  which  has  excited  lar^  debate.  Sir  William 
Jones  bem^  a  very  good  authority  in  this  matter  we  may 
give  his  opinion,  as  collected  by  Dr.  Hales  firom  difierent 
volumes  of  the  Asiatic  Beaearchie,  He  discovers  traces  of 
three  primseval  language^  corresponding  to  the  three  grand 
aboriginal  races,  whi^  he  calls  the  Arabic,  the  Sai^crit, 
and  me  Sclavonic. 

*  1.  From  the  Arabic  or  Chaldee  spring  the  dialects  used 
by  the  Assyrians,  Arabs,  and  Jews. 

*  2.  From  the  Sanscrit,  which  is  radically  diflTerent  from 
the  Arabic,  spring  the  Greek,  L«tin«  tatd  Celtic  dialects, 
though  blended  with  another  idiom,  the  Peralao,  the  Arme- 
nian, and  the  old  Egyptian,  or  Ethiopia 

*  3.  From  the  Sclavonic  or  Tartarian,  "which  is  again 
radically  difierent  both  fVom  the  Arabic  and  Sanscrit, 
•spring  (so  fieur  as  Sir  William  could  venture  to  pronounce 
upon  so  difficult  a  point)  the  various  dialects  oi  n<Mthem 
Asia  and  north-eastern  Europe.' 
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oCker  writers  require  a  greater  number  of  mother- 
J  while  others  are  eontent,  as  we  have  seen,  with 
tbstaoeient  Hebrew  language  into  which  the  later  Hebrew, 
the  Qialdee,  and  tiie  S^iae  may  be  resolved. 

13.  *Arpka»ad ....  &2aA.'— It  is  upon  the  generatiODS 
medfied  in  this  chapter  that  chronological  computations  fbr 
the  period  from  the  Delnge  to  the  birth  of  Abraham  are 
fboiMed.  The  diversity  l^tween  the  existing  Hebrew  text 
and  the  Septnagint  continues  to  be  very  great,  and  has  been 
brongLt  about  partly  by  the  same  process  that  has  been 
described  in  the  note  to  ch.  t.  1,  and  partly  by  the  exist- 
fDce  of  a  whole  generation  in  the  Septuagint  and  the  New 
Testament  (Luke  iii.  36)  which  does  not  appear  in  the 
Hebrew.  The  tendency  of  the  latter  is  still  to  shorten  the 
times;  and  this  is  done  to  such  purpose  as  to  render  the 
period  from  the  Deluge  to  the  oirth  of  Abraham  ridicu- 
iood^  inadequate  for  the  purposes  of  history.  The  in- 
trinsic fitness  of  tiie  larger  account  is  so  manifest  here,  and 
the  Tiolation  of  historic^  probabili^  by  the  shorter  account 
is  SD  ontrageoos,  that  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  which 
eotneided  with  die  Hebrew  fbr  tha  more  ancient  period, 
does  not  bring  down  the  process  below  the  Deluge,  but  for 
the  remainder  coincides  very  nearly  .with  the  Sptuagint 
What  value,  therefore,  the  corroborating  testimony  of  the 
Samaritan  may^  have  added  to  the  Hebrew  account  in  the 
fint  instance,  is  completely  neutralized  by  its  concurrence 
▼itfa  the  Septuagint  account  in  the  second.  From  the  De- 
luge to  the  birth  of  Abraham  the  number  of  years,  accord- 
ing to  the 

Hebrew  text,  is   ...        .    292 
Samaritan  Pentateuch  942 

Septuagint 1072 

Josepfans 996 

The  ibllowia^  table  will  show  how  this  astomshing  dif- 
faenoearises: 


Before 

After 

Total  of 

Shm,  two  yean  After') 
tb.  Flood,  begia  .  S 

Paternity. 

Paternity. 

Liflp. 

1 

1 

.2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

i 

f 

2 

s 

500 

500 

500 

600 

600 

600 

Arphii-l    .     .     .     . 

a& 

135 

135 

403 

303 

403 

438 

438 

58f 

Camaa 

,, 

,, 

ISO 

, , 

, , 

330 

S.kh 

so 

180 

130 

408 

308 

808 

433 

433 

433 

EbCT 

u 

184 

184 

430 

870 

870 

464 

404 

404 

M«« 

80 

180 

180 

809 

109 

809 

839 

839 

83S 

»« 

ss 

138 

132 

807 

107 

807 

839 

839 

33( 

8fni« 

80 

18( 

130 

800 

100 

800 

230 

830 

33C 

N«hor 

89 

79 

79 

119 

69 

189 

148 

148 

80f 

Tenh     .     .     ,     .     . 

70 

70 

70 

135 

75 

136 

805 

145 

8oa 

Totd.,     ,     .     . 

8M 

948 

1078 

The  abrapSand  vitdent  reduction  of  the  age  of  paternity, 
ID  die  Hebrew  account,  to  little  above  its  present  standard, 
vhile  the  total  of  age  still  remains  very  high,  is  a  most 
nspidoos  and  onnatoral  circumstanee,  and  contrasts  dis- 
*dvaQtBgeoasly  with  the  sober  and  consistent  statement  in 
the  SeptnaginL  It  suggests  the  idea  that,  having  so  much 
Tcdooed  tha  gsperalions  before  the  Deluge,  the  operators  to 
vhose  agency  t|ie  commtion  of  the  genealogy  must  be 
sseribed,  fouM  |^  tlvy  had  BO  room  for  further  reduction 
>fter  the  Ddngs,  but  by  ostramng  aoosistency  and  proba^ 
bility  in  the  way  dus  tab)^  ^liluts.  Besides,  there  is  this 
sdf-convicting  cireumstance,  t|^  the  shortei^og  Moeess  Is 
abandoned  so  soon  as  tite  hifftofy  itaelf  bepMi^  to  supply 
loaterials  for  contradiction.  A#<l  is  it  at  all  ev)e4ihM  Iw 
Arphaxad  and  his  five  immediate  descendants  should  have 
<*udren  at  the  a^  of  30,  when  the  others  who  succeeded 
urn,  and  whote  livet  were  not  haffeo  long,  did  not  become 
parents  till  they  were  more  than  double  their  age ;  Nahor 
«t  79,  Terah  at  70,  Abraham  at  87 ;  and  still  fhrther  down, 
littc  at  60,  and  Jacob  at  84  ?  It  is  impossible  in  this  place 
to  indicate  even  a  tithe  of  the  absurdities  which  the  shorter 
piitdiliman  chronology  involves,  or  the  historical  difll- 


culties  which  it  creates.  They  are  such,  that  the  computa- 
tion is  now  every  where  rejected  by  sensible  chronologers. 
*  Tlie  more  I  have  considered  the  matter,'  says  the  Bev.  G. 
S.  Faber,  *the  more  I  am  convinced  that  the  Orientel 
Christians  did  well  in  rejecting  it  as  palpablv  absurd  and 
erroneous.'  Tlie  sum  of  the  difference,  before  tlie  Deluge,  is 
606  years;  after  the  Deluge,  788  years;  together,  1394  years, 
which  seems  too  much  good  time  to  be  lost  from  the  history 
of  the  world.  If  we  add  this  sum  to  the  4004  years  which 
^e  i^orter  chronoloffy  allows  for  the  interval  fh>m  the 
Creation  to  the  birth  of  Christ,  we  extend  that  period  to 
6398  years,  and  add  nearly  fourteen  centuries  to  tine  age  of 
the  human  race. 

The  di£ferences  thus  indicated  are  all  that  are  important ; 
for  the  computations  of  the  chronologers  who  follow  the 
Hebrew,  ana  of  those  who  follow  the  Septuagint,  seldom 
difi&r  but  by  a  few  years  from  each  other ;  and  arise  chiefly 
fVom  different  computations  of  the  interval  fh)m  the  Exode 
to  the  foundation  of  Solomon's  temple.  The  following  table 
involves  the  points  on  which  all  these  differences  rest : 


Creation  to  Delage     .     .     . 
Deluim  to  birth  of  Abraham 
Biith  to  leaving  Hama    .     . 
Leuvtaur  Haran  to  Ezocto 
Bxode  to  foondat.  of  Tempi* 
Temple  to  Wrth  of  Chrirt     . 

(S 

i 

5 

1 

Ycua. 

Yean. 

Yean. 

Yean. 

1656 
898 
184 
480 
479 

1013 

1656 
898 
76 
480 
540 

1014 

8856 
1078 
75 
430 
579 
1014 

8856 
1008 
75 
480 
681 
1087 

4004 

4007 

5486 

5411 

With  respect  to  the  generation  of  Cainan,  which  in  the 
Septuagint  we  find  interposed  between  those  of  Arphaxad 
and  Salah,  and  which  alone  adds  130  years  to  the  account, 
much  has  been  written  and  argued,  which  we  cannot  here 
even  recapitulate.  Many  persons  will  Aink  it  quite  suffi- 
cient that  it  is  used  by  St.  Luke  in  his  ^ealogy  of  Christ 
This  shews  that  it  was  in  the  Septuagint  when  tiie  Evan- 
gelist wrote ;  and  it  is  hard  to  say  how  it  could  have  got 
into  the  Septuagint,  if  it  had  not  been  then  found  in  tiie 
oripnal  Hebrew.  The  object  of  such  an  interpolation  is 
as  inconceivable,  as  the  means  by  whidi  it  could  be  pro- 
duced; whereas  its  having  been  dropped  out  ot  the  Hebrew 
text  <9Mi  be  easily  accounted  for.  'The  silenoe  of  Josepbus 
used  to  be  urged  against  the  claims  of  this  generation ;  but 
it  has  been  shown  that  Josephus  receives  into  his  account 
the  years  belonging  to  this  generation,  though  he  docs  not 
name  the  person.  Aa  earlier  writer,  Demetrius,  who  com- 
posed a  history  of  the  Jewish  kings  about  220  years  before 
Christ— only  66  years  after  the  Septuagint  translation  was 
made,  and  whenw  donhdsss  agreed  with  the  Hebrew  text- 
uses  the  chronology  oi  the  AeveD^,  and  includes  the  ge- 
neration of  the  second  Cainan.  A  simiUr  history,  compel 
about  fifty  years  later  by  Eupolemus,  exhibits  the  same 
characteristics.  For  a  knowledge  of  the  former  work  we 
are  indebted  to  Hie  quotations  of  Alexander  Polyhistor 
and  of  Eusebitts ;  aftd  of  the  latter  lo  those  of  Clement  of 
Alexandria.  Let  it  also  be  remarked  that  in  these  and 
other  histories,  eounted  wneient  in  the  times  of  Josephus, 
Eusebius,  and  CNrigiBn,  Ahrahiun  is  described  as  the  tenth 
from  Noah,  whereas.  If  the  generation  of  Cainan  had  no 
existence,  he  would  be  opUf  the  ninth.  On  these  and  other 
l^ronpds,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  believing  that  the  ge- 
neration existed  from  the  first  in  the  Septuagint,  and  in  the 
ancient  Hebrew  copies  from  which  that  version  was  made. 
On  the  topies  indicated  in  this  note  the  reader  may  consult 
Usher,   Chronologia  Sacra ;  Jackson,  Chronologictd  Anti' 

Sixties ;  Hayes,  Dissert,  on  Chronology  <jf  Septuagint  ; 
ales.  New  Analysis  cf  Chronolo^  ;  Russell,  Connect,  of 
Sacred  and  Profane  History ,  Prelim.  Dissert  1827 ;  Clay- 
ton, Chronolog.  rf  the  Heb.  Bible  Defend^ ;  Vossius,  De 
Vera  jEtate  Mimdi,  and  De  Sept.  Inter,  eorumque  trans. 
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CHAPTER  xn. 

1  CM  caUdh  Abranif  and  blesseth  him  u>Uh  a  premise 
cf  Christ.  4  He  departeth  with  Lot  fnm  Haran, 
6  He  jcwmeyeth  through  Canaan,  7  which  is  pro- 
mised him  in  a  vision.  10  He  is  driven  by  a  famine 
into  Egypt,  1 1  Fear  maketh  Mm  feign  his  wife  to 
be  his  sister.  14  Pharaoh,  hamng  tahen  her  from 
him,  by  plagues  is  compelled  to  restore  her. 

Now  the  'Lord  had  said  iiiito  Abram,  Get 
thee  out  of  thy  country,  and  firom  thy  kmdred, 
and  from  thy  £Either's  house,  unto  a  land  that 
I  will  shew  tnee  : 

2  And  I  will  make  of  thee  a  great  nation, 
and  I  will  bless  thee,  and  make  thy  name 
great ;  and  thou  shalt  be  a  blessing : 

3  And  I  will  bless  them  that  oless  thee, 
and  curse  him  that  curseth  thee :  'and  in  thee 
shall  all  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed. 

4  H  So  Abram  departed,  as  the  Lord  had 
spoken  unto  him ;  and  Lot  went  with  liim : 
and  Abram  was  seventy  and  five  years  old 
when  he  departed  out  of  Haran. 

5  And  Abram  took  Sarai  his  wife,  and  Lot 
his  brother's  son,  and  all  their  substance  that 
they  had  gathered,  and  the  souls  that  they 
had  gotten  in  Haran ;  and  they  went  forth  to 
go  into  the  land  of  Canaan ;  and  into  the  land 
of  Canaan  they  came. 

6  If  And  Abram  passed  through  the  land 
unto  the  place  of  Sichem,  unto  tne  plain  of 
Moreh.  And  the  Canaanite  vms  then  in  the 
land. 

7  And  die  Lord  appeared  unto  Abram, 
and  said,  'Unto  thy  seea  will  I  give  this  land : 
and  there  builded  he  an  ^altar  unto  the  Lord, 
who  appeared  unto  him. 

8  And  he  removed  from  thence  imto  a 
mountain  on  the  east  of  Beth-el,  and  pitched 
his  tent,  having  Beth-el  on  the  west,  and  Hai 
on  the  east :  and  there  he  builded  an  altar 
unto  the  Lord,  and  called  upon  the  name  of 
the  Lord. 

9  And  Abram  journeyed,  *gomg  on  still 
toward  the  south. 

10  IT  And  there  was  a  fieunine  in  the  land  : 
and  Abram  went  down  into  Egypt  to  sojouiii 
there ;  for  the  famine  toa^  grievous  in  the  land. 

11  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  he  was  come 
near  to  enter  into  Egypt,  that  he  said  unto 
Sarai  his  wife.  Behold  now,  I  know  that  thou 
art  a  fair  woman  to  look  upon  : 


12  Therefore  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when 
the  E^ptians  shall  see  thee,  that  the^  shall 
say,  Inis  is  his  wife :  and  they  will  kill  me, 
but  they  will  save  thee  alive. 

13  &iy,  I  pray  thee,  thou  art  my  sister : 
that  it  may  be  well  with  me  for  thy  sake ; 
and  my  soul  shall  live  because  of  thee. 

14  1  And  it  came  to  pass,  that,  when 
Abram  was  come  into  Egypt,  the  Eg^tians 
beheld  the  woman  that  she  vxis  very  fair. 

15  The  princes  also  of  Pharaon  saw  her, 
and  commended  her  before  Fharaoh :  and  the 
woman  was  taken  into  Pharaoh's  house. 

16  And  he  entreated  Abram  well  for  her 
sake :  and  he  had  sheep,  and  oxen,  and  he 
asses,  and  menservants,  and  maidservants, 
and  she  asses,  and  camels. 

17  And  the  Lord  plagued  Pharaoh  and 
his  house  with  great  plagues  because  of  Sarai 
Abram's  wife. 

18  And  Pharaoh  called  Abram,  and  said. 
What  is  this  that  thou  hast  done  imto  me  ? 
why  didst  thou  not  tell  me  that  she  was  tliy 
wife? 

19  Why  saidst  thou.  She  is  my  sister?  so 
1  might  have  taken  her  to  me  to  wife :  now 
therefore  behold  thy  wife,  take  Aer,  and  go 
thy  way. 

20  And  Pharaoh  commanded  his  men  con- 
cerning him :  and  they  sent  him  away,  and 
his  wite,  and  all  that  he  had. 


TnriKTrHt  Tkkr  (JPittaehia  Tertinnihut.) 


I  Act*  7.  3.       s  aiap.  18.  IS,  Mid  22.  IS.    Acta  S.  2».    Galat.  S.  S.      «  Chap.  IS.  15.        «  Chap.  19.  4.       »  Ileb.  At  goifig  andjuurneying. 
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Verse  6.  Tlie  plact  rf  5icA«»i,— that  is,  to  the  place 
where  Sichem,  or  Shechem  afterwards  stood;  for  Shechem 
the  son  of  Hamor  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Jacob,  probably 
founded  and  gave  lua  nanifi  to  the  city.  8ee  the  note  on 
xxxiii.  18. 

—  *  Ihe  plain  of  Moreh*  or  rather  *  the  terebinth  tree 

of  Moreh.'    It  is  very  certsun  that  the  word  |^^^  ailon, 

here  translated  ♦plain,*  designates  a  spedes  of  tree ;  but  it 
has  been  disputed  whether  this  tree  be  the  oak  or  the  tere- 
binth. That  n^K  dlaht  or  ]\7K  dllon^  and  HJK  ailaht  or 
)i^^  aiUm,  do  not  indicate  the  same  tree  is  clear,  because 

they  are  distinguished  (Isa.  vi.  13  and  Hos.  iv.  13),  al- 
though the  common  version  renders  them  equally  by  *  oak.' 
But  they  are  now  usually  discriminated,  and  me  former 
rendered  by  *oak,'  and  the  latter,  which  is  the  word  here, 
by  *  terebinth.'  The  full  effect  of  this  criticism  would  be 
to  substitote  the  word  *  terebinth'  for  •  oak*  wherever  it 
occurs  in  the  conmion  version,  except  in  Gen.  xxxviii.  8 ; 
Josh.  zix.  83;  Isa,  ii.  13;  xliy.  14;  Hos.  iv.  13;  Amos, 
ii.  9 ;  and  Zech.  xi  2 ;  for  *  plain'  here  and  in  Gen.  xiii. 
18;  xiv.  13;  xviii.  1;  Deut  xi.  30;  Josh.  xxiv.  26; 
Judg.  iv.  11 ;  ix.  6,  87 ;  1  Sam.  x.  3;  for  «teil  tree*  in 
Isa.  vi.  13;  and  for  ♦elms'  in  Hos.  iv.  18.  This  shows 
with  what  frequency  the  original  mentions  a  tree  which  is 
not  once  named  in  the  authorized  version :  and  this  fre- 
quency of  its  occurrence  in  Scripture  is  explained  by  its 
commonness  in  Palestine.  It  is  in  fact  one  of  the  most 
common  of  the  forest  trees  of  that  country,  where,  as  in 
other  countries  of  Western  Asia,  it  appears  to  have  been 
regarded  with  much  the  same  distinction  and  respect  which 
the  oak  has  acquired  in  our  northern  latitudes.  This  tree, 
the  Pistachia  terebinthut,  stands  as  the  head  and  represen- 
tative of  a  numerous  feonily  of  trees,  most  of  which  are 
noted  for  the  fragrant  reuns  which  they  yield.  The 
branches  of  this  tree  are  lar^  and  diffusive ;  the  foliaspe  a 
deep  green,  interspersed  with  clusters  of  reddish-white 
flowers.  The  best  Venice  turpentbe,  which,  when  it  xxa 
be  obtained  in  a  genuine  atate,  is  superior  to  all  the  rest  of 
its  kind,  is  the  produce  of  this  tree.  It  would  seem  that  in 
the  vale  of  Sidiem  there  grew  either  a  grove  of  trees,  or 
some  tree  of  remarkable  size  and  appearance.  The  tree  of 
Moreh  appears  to  be  mentioned  in  some  other  places.  See 
Chapter  xxxv.  4  and  8 ;  Josh.  xxiv.  26 ;  Judges  ix.  6. 

*  The  Canaanite  was  then  in  the  land.*See  also  xiii.  7. 
This  has  often  been  referred  to  as  a  remark  which  could 
only  have  been  made  by  a  writer  who  lived  in  Palestine 
after  the  extirpation  of  the  Canaanites.  But  the  sense  of 
the  passage  does  not  seem  to  be  that  the  Canaanites  had  not 
as  yet  been  extirpated,  but  merely  that  Abraham,  on  his  ar- 
rival in  Canaan,  had  already  found  the  Canaanites  there. 
This  intimation  may  be  necessary,  since  the  author  subse- 

auently  describes  the  intercourse  between  Abraham  and 
le  Canaanites,  the  lords  of  the  country ;  whereas  it  be-, 
comes  a  superfluouf  triviality  under  the  explanation  which 
ascribes  to  it  a  later  date. 

8.  ♦  Beth-eV — This  is  ao  anticipation ;  the  place  was 
6rst  called  Bethel  by  Jacob,  on  hu  journey  fVom  Beer- 
sheba  to  Haran,  its  previous  name  being  Luz.  Beth-el 
means  literally  ♦  house  of  God.'  It  does  not  appear  that 
any  town  was  ever  buUt  on  the  precise  spot  to  wnich  Jacob 
cave  this  name;  but  the  appellation  was  afterwards  trans- 
ferred to  the  adjacent  city  of  Luz,  which  thus  became  the 
historical  Bethel,  and  was  so  called  by  Jacob  in  commemo- 
raticm  of  his  vision  of  the  ladder  on  which  the  angels  of 
God  ascended  and  descended,  ch.  xxviii.  10,  19.  Jacob 
built  an  altar  here  on  his  return  home,  ch.  xxxi.  1-15; 
and  this  circumstance  consecrated  the  spot  in  the  eyes  of 
his  descendants.  Samuel  came  once  a  year  to  Bethel  to 
judge  the  people,  1  SaoL  vii.  6.  In  later  times  it  was  no- 
torious as  a  seat  ot  idolatrous  worship,  after  Jeroboam  had 
erected  here  oue  of  the  golden  calves,  1  Kings  xii.  28-33. 
Bethel  afterwards  fell  into  the  possession  of  Judah ;  and 
King  Josiah  destroyed  Its  altars  and  idols,  2  Chron.  xiii. 
19 ;  2  Kings  xxiiL  15-18.    After  the  Captivity,  the  place 


was  again  inhabited  by  the  retnminj^  Jews,  and  was  forti- 
fied by  Bacchides  the  Syrian  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees, 
Ezra  li.  8 ;  Neh.  vii.  82 ;  xL  31 ;  1  Mace  ix.  50.  It  is  not  I 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  but  it  still  existed,  and 
was  captured  in  the  great  war  by  Vespasian  ( Jesephus,  Jk  ; 
Bell.  Jud,  iv.  9.  9).  Eusebius  and  Jerome  describe  it  as 
being  in  their  day  a  small  village.  After  this  the  site  , 
passed  out  of  knowledge,  and  its  restoration  to  a  place  < 
among  the  ascertained  sites  of  the  Holy  Land  is  not  the 
least  of  the  benefits  which  Biblical  Geography  owes  to  the 
labours  of  Professor  Robinson.  He  recognised  it  in  a 
place  now  called  Beittn,  exactiy  corresponding  with  all 
the  ancient  intimations  and  measurements.  The  Arabic 
termination  in  for  the  Hebrew  eZ  is  not  an  unusual  change: 
yet  the  name  has  been  preserved  entirely  by  the  common 
people ;  the  monks  appear  for  centuries  not  to  have  been 
aware  of  its  existence,  and  to  have  assigned  to  Bethel  a 
location  much  farther  towards  the  north.  The  Greek 
priests  at  Taiyibeh  had  however  recognised  the  identity  of 
Beitin  and  Bethel ;  and  had  endeavoured  to  bring  into  use 
the  Arabic  fh>m  BeitU,  as  being  near  to  the  original ;  but 
it  had  found  currency  only  within  the  circle  of  their  ac- 
quaintance. The  notices  of  Bethel  in  the  Old  Testament 
are  fiuniliar  to  the  r^er.  In  the  New  Testament  it  is 
not  mentioDcd ;  but  it  still  existed,  as  we  learn  from  Jose- 
phus  that  it  was  captured  bv  Vespasian.  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  describe  it  as  a  small  village  in  their  day.  The 
name  is  mentioned  by  writers  of  the  time  of  the  Cfmsades, 
but  seemingly  only  as  a  place  known  in  Scripture  history, 
and  not  as  then  m  existence.  Yet  the  present  ruins  are 
greater  than  those  of  a  small  village,  and  show  that  after 
the  time  of  Jerome  the  place  must  probably  have  revived 
and  been  enlarged.  The  ruined  churches  upon  the  site 
and  b^ond  the  valley,  betoken  a  town  of  importance, 
even  down  to  ^e  middle  ages.  The  ruins  lie  on  the  point 
of  a  low  hill,  between  the  heads  of  two  shallow  wadys, 
which  unite  below :  the  spot  is  shut  in  by  higher  land  on 
every  side.  The  ruins  cover  a  space  of  three  or  four 
acres,  and  consist  of  very  many  foundations  and  half- 
standing  walls  of  houses  and  other  buildings.  On  the 
highest  part  are  the  remains  of  a  square  tower,  and  the 
walls  of  a  Greek  church,  standing  within  the  foundations 
of  a  much  larger  and  earlier  edifice,  built  of  large  stones, 
part  of  which  have  been  used  for  erecting  the  later  struc- 
ture. The  broken  walls  of  several  other  churches  are 
also  to  be  distinguished ;  and  in  the  western  valley  are  the 
remains  of  one  of  the  largest  reservoirs  to  be  seen  in  the 
country.  The  bottom  is  now  a  grass-plat,  having  in  it 
two  living  springs  of  good  water.  *  Here,'  says  Dr.  Ro- 
binson, *  we  spread  our  carpets  on  the  grass  for  break&st, 
by  tiie  side  of  these  desolations  of  affes.  A  few  Arabs,  pro- 
bably fVom  some  neighbouring  village,  had  pitched  their 
tents  here  for  the  summer,  to  watch  their  flocks  and  fields 
of  grain  j  and  they  were  the  only  inhabitants.  From  them 
we  obtained  milk  and  also  butter  of  excellent  quality, 
which  might  have  done  honour  to  the  days  when  the 
flocks  of  Abraham  and  Jacob  were  pasmred  on  these  hills 
It  was  indeed  the  finest  we  found  anywhere  in  Palestine.' 

—  *  Hat/  elsewhere  called  *  AV  It  lay  on  the  east  of 
Bethel,  fh>m  which  it  was  not  so  distant  but  that  the  men 
of  Bethel  mingled  in  the  pursuit  of  the  Israelites,  as  they 
feigned  to  flee  before  the  Kin^  of  Ai,  and  thus  both  cities 
were  left  defenceless.  Josh.  viii.  17  ;  and  yet  not  so  near 
but  that  Joshua  could  place  an  ambush  on  the  west  (or 
south-west)  of  Ai  without  its  being  observed  by  the  men 
of  Bethel,  while  he  himself  romained  behind  a  valley  on 
the  north  of  Ai,  Josh.  viii.  4,  and  1 1-13.  The  town  was  then 
destroyed  by  the  victorious  Israelites,  Josh.  viii.  28 ;  but 
at  a  later  period  it  was  again  rebuilt,  and  is  mentioned  by 
Isuah,  and  also  after  the  Captivity,  Isa.  x.  28 ;  Ezr.  ii.  28 ; 
Neh.  viL  32 ;  xi.  31.  In  the  days  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
its  site  and  scanty  ruins  were  stiU  pointed  out,  not  fiir  fWnn 
Bethel  on  the  east,  but  it  has  since  gone  out  of  knowledge ; 
and  it  is  not  without  hesitation  that  Dr.  Robinson  proposes 
to  recognise  it  in  a  place  of  ruins  about  two  and  a  half 
miles  east  of  Bethel,  and  just  south  of  the  modem  village 
of  Deir  Diwan :  this  site  is  a  low  hill,  or  point  projecting 
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foaihward  between  two  shallow  Talleyf  (wadys).*  There 
are  some  foundations  of  hewn  stone  upon  the  hill,  and 
three  ancient  reserroira  in  the  broadest  of  the  Talleys. 
Near  by,  on  the  north,  is  a  deep  wady,  and  towards  the 
•oath-west  seyenl  smaller  wadys,  in  which  the  ambuscades 
of  the  Israelites  might  easily  mive  been  concealed. 

13.  *  Say  thou  art  my  sister* — She  was  his  step-sister, 
tiie  daughter  of  his  father,  but  not  the  daughter  of  nis  mo- 
ther (ch.  XX.  12).  This,  therefore,  was  a  truth  in  terms, 
but  a  moral  untruth,  because  it  was  intended  to  convey  the 
mipression  that  Sarai  was  nothing  more  than  a  sister  to 
him. 

15.  *  The  woman  teas  taken  into  TharaoKs  house.*— Of 
course  Abraham  could  not  have  been  a  consenting  party 
in  this  transaction ;  and  yet  it  does  not  appear  tnat  the 
Idng  intended  to  act,  or  was  considered  to  act,  oupressively 
in  taking  away  a  man's  sister  without  thinking  ms  consent 
necessary.  The  passage  is  illustrated  bv  the  privilege 
which  royal  personages  still  exercise  in  Persia  and  other 
countries  of  tne  £as^  of  claiming  for  their  harem  the  un- 
married sister  or  daughter  of  any  of  their  subjects.  This 
exercise  of  authority  is  rarely,  if  ever,  questioned  or  re- 
sisted, however  repugnant  it  may  be  to  the  fiither  or  the 
brother :  he  may  regret,  as  an  inevitable  misfortnne,  that 
his  relative  ever  attracted  the  royal  notice ;  but,  since  it 
ha*  happened,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  admit  the  right  which 
royalty  possesses.  When  Abimelech,  king  of  Gerar,  acted 
in  a  similar  manner  towards  Sarah,  taking  her  away  from 
her  supposed  brother,  it  is  admitted  that  he  did  so  '  in  the 
integrity  of  his  heart,  and  innocency  of  his  hands,'  which 
allows  his  right  to  act  as  he  did  if  Sarah  had  been  no  more 
than  Abram's  sister. 

16.  '  Oxen.* — The  ox  is  an  animal  extremely  well 
known,  both  in  respect  to  his  form  and  utility ;  but  whether 
the  oxen  of  Abram  bore  the  same  shape  as  our  own,  is 
very  mnch  to  be  questioned.  Animals  in  a  state  of  domes<^ 
tication  are  liable  to  such  chants  in  appearance,  that  their 
identity  with  the  wild  or  original  species  con  seldom  be 
traced  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  In  the  Hebrew,  the 
words  denoting  an  '  ox'  and  the  *  morning'  are^  in  respect 

*  A  wady  is  the  valley  of  a  river,  whether  a  perennial 
practical  purposes,  to  our  word  *  valley.' 


of  their  consonants,  alike ;  this  arose,  perhaps,  Arom  a 
fiwcied  resemblance  which  the  homed  fhmt  of  an  ox  bears 
to  the  amber  radiance  of  the  sun  when  on  the  point  of  just 
emerging  ttom  below  the  horixon. 

— '  Me  aue$  . . . .  sAe  a«9M.'*^When  we  find  original 
terms  so  unlike  each  other  as  ^1St\  chamar  and  }^nK  athon, 
here  rendered  *  he  ass,'  and  '  she  ass,'  we  are  apt  to  think 
that  a  different  animal  must  have  been  meant  by  aihon. 
But  in  that  memorable  passage  forming  the  ninth  verse  of 
the  ninth  chapter  of  Zecharian,  we  have  '  an  ass,  the  foal  of 
a  she  ass,'  where  the  terms  chamor  and  athon  occur  in  the 
relation  of  mother  and  son.  This  passage  shuts  the  door 
against  all  the  further  excursions  of  conjecture,  by  showing 
that  our  translators  have  properly  rendered  the  words. 
Besides,  in  the  Arabic,  we  find  the  word  cUhen  or  aten 
given  to  the  ass  in  general.  An  extended  note  on  the  ass 
would  be  here  misplaced;  and  we  shall  only  state  our 
belief  that  the  real  worth  of  this  creature  is  not  under- 
stood. He  has  seldom  the  benefit  of  training,  but  in  its 
stead  a  mode  of  treatment  extremely  calculated  to  impair 
the  growth  and  destroy  the  spirit  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  herd  of  Abraham  offered  specimens  of  size, 
stren^^th,  and  agility,  fu  superior  to  any  that  were  ever 
seen  m  later  times. 

—  ^CameW  U'ht^}  gemaUim,^Tlie   camel    {Camelua 

dromedarius)  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  as  well  as  the 
most  useful  of  animals.  The  physical  constitntion  of  the 
camel  seems  to  have  been  especially  adapted  by  Providence 
to  the  condition  of  the  country  in  which  it  is  found,  and  to 
the  wants  of  the  inhabitants.  The  humble  fare  with  which 
it  is  contented,  its  extraordinary  power  of  enduring  thirsi, 
and  the  peculiar  adaptation  of  its  foot  to  the  toil  which  it 
has  to  traverse,  are  points  to  which  our  admiration  is  con- 
tinually directed,  and  on  which  it  is  unneoessary  to  ex- 
patiate in  this  place.  One  of  the  important  services  which 
that  most  observant  traveller  Burekhardt  has  rendered  to 
the  cause  of  science  and  general  knowledge,  consists  in  his 
correction  of  some  impressions  that  have  been  entertained 
concerning  this  remarkable  animal ;  and  to  these  we  shall 

Stream  or  a  winter  torrent    It  is  therefore  equivalent,  for 


Stkian  Ox,  Camxl,  awo  Am. 
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at  present  limit  oar  statement  We  have  all  heard  stories 
of  travellers  who,  when  ready  to  perish  with  thirst  in  the 
Desert,  have  been  saved  by  slaughtering  the  ounels,  and 
extracting  the  water  contained  in  a  reservoir  in  their 
stomachs.  Bat  Burckhardt  assures  as  {Notes  on  the  Be-^ 
douina,  p.  260)  that  he  never,  in  all  his  extensive  expe- 
rience, saw  or  heard  of  snch  a  circumstance.  He  does  not 
absolately  deny  its  possibility ;  but  he  believes  the  practice 
to  be  unknown  in  Arabia :  and  even  the  Darftir  caravans» 
which  are  often  reduced  to  incredible  suffering  by  want  of 
water,  never  resort  to  such  an  expedient.  *  Indeed,'  he 
remarks,  *  the  last  stage  of  thirst  renders  a  traveller  so  un- 
willing and  unable  to  support  the  exertion  of  walkin|^, 
that  he  continues  his  journey  on  the  back  of  his  camel,  m 
hopes  of  finding  water,  rather  than  expose  himself  to  cer- 
tain destruction  by  killing  the  serviceable  creature.'  He 
adds  that,  although  he  had  fre<pently  seen  camels  slaugh- 
tered, he  never  discovered  a  cc^ious  supply  of  water  in  the 
stomachs  of  any  but  those  which  had  been  watered  on  the 
same  day.  Our  own  observations,  so  for  as  they  go»  con- 
firm this  in  all  points ;  for  our  acqutdntance  with  camels 
and  caravans  never  brought  us  acquainted,  even  by  report. 


with  an  instance  of  a  camel  being  killed  for  tibe  sake  of 
the  water  in  its  stomach. 

In  another  of  his  works  {Dravth  in  ^frid),  Burck- 
hardt corrects  another  impression  concerning  the  camd; 
which  is,  that  the  animal  delists  in  sandy  ground.  It  does, 
indeed,  cross  such  ground  Mtter  than  anjr  other  auinul ; 
*but  wherever  the  sands  are  deep,  the  weight  of  himsdf 
and  his  load  makes  his  feet  sink  into  the  ground  at  every 
step,  and  he  groans,  and  often  sinks  uofier  his  burden.' 
He  found  that  the  skdetons  of  such  animals  as  bad  perished 
in  the  Desert  were  most  fi^uent  where  the  sands  were 
deepest :  and  adds,  *  that  the  hard  ^velly  grounds  of  the 
Desert  are  the  most  agreeable  to  this  animal.  In  his  other 
work,  above-dted,  he  sa3rs  it  is  also  an  erroneous  opinioD 
that  camels  are  not  capable  of  ascending  hills.  They  are 
certainly  'cabbie,'  for  we  have  often  met  them  in  the 
mountains  of  rersia ;  but  we  still  think  that,  although  th^ 
may  in  the  abstract  be  able  to  ascend  as  well  as  other 
beasts  of  burden,  yet  that  the  rocky  asperities  and  tbe  hol- 
lows of  the  mountain  pathways  ana  denies  are  very  ineou- 
venient  and  distresdng  to  their  <  onaccostomed  feet' 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

1  Abram  and  Lot  return  out  of  Egypt,  7  By  dis- 
agreement they  part  asunder.  10  Lot  goeth  to 
wicked  Sodom,  14  God  reneweth  the  promise  to 
Abram,  IS  He  removeth  to  Hebron,  and  there 
buHdeth  an  altar. 

And  Abram  went  up  out  of  Egypt,  he,  and 
his  wife,  and  all  that  he  had,  and  Lot  with 
him,  into  the  south. 

2  And  Abram  axis  very  rich  in  cattle,  in 
silver,  and  in  gold. 

3  And  he  went  on  his  journeys  from  the 
south  even  to  Beth-el,  unto  the  place  where 
his  tent  had  been  at  the  beginning,  between 
Beth-el  and  Hai ; 

4  Unto  the  'place  of  the  altar,  which  he 
had  made  there  at  the  first :  and  there  Abram 
called  on  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

5  And  Lot  also,  which  went  with  Abram, 
had  flocks,  and  herds,  and  tents. 

6  And  the  land  was  not  able  to  bear  them, 
that  they  might  dwell  together:  for  their 
substance  was  great,  so  that  they  could  not 
dwell  together. 

7  IT  And  there  was  a  strife  between  the  herd- 
men  of  Abram's  cattle  and  the  herdmen  of 
Lot's  cattle :  and  the  Canaanite  and  the 
Perizzite  dwelled  then  in  the  land. 

8  And  Abram  said  unto  Lot,  Let  there  be 
no  strife,  I  pray  thee,  between  me  and  thee, 
and  between  my  herdmen  and  thy  herdmen ; 
for  we  be  "brethren. 

9  Is  not  the  whole  land  before  thee  ? 
separate  thyself,  I  pray  thee,  from  me :   if 


thou  wilt  take  the  left  hand,  then  I  will  go  to 
rtie  right ;  or  if  thou  depart  to  the  right  hand, 
then  I  will  go  to  the  left. 

10  IT  And  Lot  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  beheld 
all  the  plain  of  Jordan,  that  it  wa>8  well  watered 
every  where,  before  the  Lord  destroyed  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah,  even  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord, 
Kke  the  land  of  Egypt,  as  thou  comest  unto 
Zoar. 

11  Then  Lot  chose  him  all  the  plain  of 
Jordan ;  and  Lot  journeyed  east :  and  they 
separated  themselves  the  one  from  the  other. 

12  Abram  dwelled  in  the  land  of  Canaan, 
and  Lot  dwelled  in  the  cities  of  the  plain,  and 
pitched  his  tent  toward  Sodom. 

13  But  the  men  of  Sodom  xoere  wicked  and 
sinners  before  the  Lord  exceedingly. 

14  IT  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Abram, 
after  that  Lot  was  separated  from  him.  Lift 
up  now  thine  eyes,  and  look  from  the  place 
wnere  thou  art  northward,  and  southward, 
and  eastward,  and  westward : 

15  For  all  the  land  which  thou  seest,  "to 
thee  will  I  give  it,  and  to  thy  seed  for  ever. 

16  And  I  will  make  thy  seed  as  the  dust 
of  the  earth :  so  that  if  a  man  can  number 
the  dust  of  the  earth,  then  shall  thy  seed  also 
be  numbered. 

17  Arise,  walk  through  the  land  in  the 
length  of  it  and  in  the  breadth  of  it ;  for  I 
will  give  it  unto  thee. 

18 1  Tlien  Abram  removed  his  tent,  and  came 
and  dwelt  in  the  *plain  of  Mamre,  which  is  in 
Hebron,  and  built  there  an  altar  unto  the  Lord. 


I  Chap.  IS.  7. 


S  Heb.  Men  hrtXhren, 


S  Chap.  18.  7,  and  M.  4.    Deut.  84.  4.  4  H«b.  pteiM. 
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Verse  1.  *Into  the  aouth* — Of  course,  not  southward 
fW>m  Egypt,  but  into  the  soothem  parts  of  Canaan,  which 
is  callecT '  the  south,'  and  *the  south  country/  in  different 
parts  of  Scripture. 

a.  *Rich  in  cattle,  in  silver,  and  in  ^M.' —The  Arab 
tribes,  which  claim  to  be  descended  from  Abraham,  and 
which  still  wander  in  or  near  the  regions  which  the  patriarch 
trsTerscd,  continue  to  follow  a  mode  of  life  whicn  affords 
the  most  instructive  illustrations  of  the  primitiye  manners 
described  in  the  book  of  Genesis.  The  wealth  of  their 
sheikhs,  and  other  persons  of  distinction,  is  of  the  same  kind 
as  that  of  Abraham.  It  is  true  that  few  are  rich  in  *  silver 
and  gold  ;*  but  many  are  very  rich  in  cattle,  and  in  the  same 
kinds  of  cattle  which  are  assigned  to  Abraham  in  v.  16  of 
the  preceding  chapter.  The  number  of  the  patriarch's  cattle 
is  not  given;  but,  in  considering  the  number  which  makes 
an  Arab  rich,  we  may  have  some  idea  of  the  property  in 
cattle  which  made  Abraham  *  very  rich.'  Burckhardt  says, 
that  the  property  of  an  Arab  consists  almost  whoUj  in  horses 
and  camels.  But  this  must  be  understood  with  limitations ; 
for  we  have  known  tribes  which,  in  &vourable  situations, 
have  few  camels  or  horses,  but  extensive  flocks  of  sheep  and 
goats.  Burckhardt  proceeds  to  say,  that  *  no  Arab  &mily 
can  exist  without  one  camel  at  least ;  a  man  who  has  but 
two  is  reckoned  poor ;  thirty  or  forty  place  a  man  in  easy 
cirenmstanoes ;  and  he  who  possesses  sixty  is  rich.'  The 
standard  of  wealth  is  of  course  lower  in  poor  tribes.  The 
same  traveller  mentions  sheikhs  who  had  as  many  as  three 
hundred  camels ;  and  one,  who  was  his  guide  to  Tadmor, 
was  reputed  to  possess  one  hundred  camels,  between  three 
hundred  sheep  and  coats,  two  mares,  and  one  horse.  In  the 
richest  tribes,  a  fkther  of  a  fiunily  is  said  to  be  poor  with 
less  than  for^  camels ;  and  the  usual  stock  of  a  &mily  is 
from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred.  Although  some  Arab 
fiunilies  pride  themselves  on  having  only  camels,  there  is 
no  tribe  wholly  destitute  of  sheep  or  goats.  It  is  observable 
that  Abraham  is  not  stated  to  have  had  any  horses.  The 
horse  was  not  much  in  use  among  the  Israelites  till  the  time 
of  Solomon ;  nor  does  it  appear  to  have  been  very  common 
then  or  aAerwards.  Horses  are  even  now  by  no  means  so 
common  among  the  Arabs  as  the  reports  of  some  travellers 
would  lead  us  to  conclude.  Among  the  Aencze  tribes, 
Burckhardt  could  not  find  more  than  one  mare  to  six  or 
seven  tents ;  bat  they  are  rather  more  numerous  in  some 
other  tribes.  Some  tribes  exclusively  use  the  mares,  selling 
the  male  colts  to  the  neasants  and  townspeople. — (See 
Burckhardfs  Notes  on  the  Bedouins,  pp.  39,  40,  and  138, 
139.)  Upon  the  whole,  it  seems  that  the  property  of  these 
Arab  sheikhs,  whose  wealth  is  rumoured  far  and  wide  in 
the  East,  seems  in  most  cases  very  moderate  when  esti- 
mated by  European  standards  of  value.  It  may  be  useful 
to  remember  this,  when  riches  in  cattle  are  mentioned  in- 
definitely in  the  Old  Testament  We  may,  however,  con- 
clude that  the  wealth  of  Abraham  more  nearly  approxi- 
mated to  that  of  Job  than  to  that  of  most  Arab  sheikhs. 
It  is  therefore  fortunate  that  we  are  acquainted  with  the 
numbers  of  the  cattle  which  constimted  wealth  in  primitive 
times,  and  the  possession  of  which  rendered  Job  '  the 
greatest  of  all  the  men  of  the  East,'  Job  i.  3.  Abraham's 
'silver  and  gold'  no  doubt  arose  from  the  same  source 
which  supplies  the  conveniences  of  life  to  the  existing 
nomsde  tnbes,  namely,  the  sale  of  animals  for  slaughter, 
and  of  butter,  cheese,  and  wool  to  the  townspeople.  He 
would  naturally  accumulate  much  property  from  this  source 
in  Egypt,  the  inhabitants  of  which  depended  chiefly  for 
their  supplies  upon  the  pastoral  people  who  abode  in  or  near 
their  country.  The  Egyptians  themselves  hated  pastoral 
pursuits.    Siee  note  on  cL  xlvi.  34. 

—  •  Silver' — We  see,  at  this  early  period,  that  the  pre- 
doas  metids,  especially  silver,  were  used  as  the  general 
representative  of  all  kmds  of  property,  and  the  medium  of 
exchange.  Silver,  which  often  in  the  original  corresponds 
to  our  word  *  money,'  was  in  all  probability  the  first  metal 
that  was  converted  to  this  use,  since  it  is  found  in  a  state  of 
comparative  purity  in  a  much  greater  abundance  than  gold. 
Specimens  of  native  silver  are  among^  the  most  elegant  of 
minerals.  They  consist  sometinies  of  thin  plates  or  spangles, 


and  at  others  of  minute  threads,  variously  entangled  with 
each  other.  In  some  specimens  the  silver  is  crysmllized  in 
cubes,  or  three,  fbur,  and  six-sided  pyramids,  of  very  great 
minuteness,  which  are  heaped  one  upon  another  in  the  most 
fiemcifUl  manner.  Silver  is  founa  alloyed  with  copper, 
antimony,  and  arsenic ;  but  the  variety  we  have  described 
is  nearly  if  not  quite  pure. 

7.  *  There  was  a  strife,* — The  cause  of  strife  between  the 
herdsmen  is  not  mentioned ;  but  it  appears  from  the  context 
that  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the  uncle  and  nephew  were  so 
near,  that  mutual  encroachments  took  place  either  upon  the 
good  pasture  grounds  or  the  wells  of  water,  or  both.  As 
quarrels  about  water  are  particularly  mentioned  in  ch. 
xxvi.  20,  see  the  note  on  that  passage.  Quarrels  from  both 
causes  still  arise  among  the  Arab  tribes,  although  the  pas- 
ture boundaries  and  the  property  of  wells  are  m  general 
carefully  defined.  The  noble  and  disinterested  conduct  of 
Abraham  on  this  occasion  can  only  be  well  appreciated  by 
those  who  know  the  practical  importance  of  the  privilege  of 
selection,  which  in  mis  instance  he  conceded  to  Lot 

10.  *  Jordan.* — ^This  river,  being  the  principal  stream  of 
Palestine,  has  acquired  a  distinction  much  greater  than  its 
geographical  importance  could  have  given.  It  is  sometimes 
called  *  the  river,'  by  way  of  eminence,  bein^  in  fkct  almost 
the  only  stream  of  the  country  which  contmues  to  fiow  in 
summer.  It  was  formerly  usual  to  refer  the  source  of  the 
river  to  the  stream  which  issues  from  the  cave  at  Banias 
(the  ancient  Paneas,  the  Caesarea  Philippi  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament), over  which  rises  a  perpendicular  rock,  whose  tBLce 
has  been  sculptured  in  niches  for  statues.  But  this  is  by  no 
means  the  most  distant  of  the  fountains  whose  waters  go  to 
form  the  Jordan ;  and  it  is  perhaps  better  to  regard  the  river 
as  taking  its  source  about  an  hour  and  a  quarter's  journey 
(say  three  or  three  miles  and  a  quarter)  north-east  fVom 
Banias,  in  a  plain  near  a  hill  called  Tel-el-Kadi.  Here 
there  arc  two  springs  near  each  other,  one  smaller  than  the 
other,  whose  waters  very  soon  unite,  forming  a  rapid  river, 
firom  twelve  to  fifteen  yards  across,  which  rushes  over  a 
stony  bed  into  the  lower  plain,  where  it  is  joined  by  the 
river  fh>m  Banias.  A  fiew  miles  below  their  junction  the 
now  considerable  river  enters  the  small  lake  of  Huleh,  or 
Samochonitis  (palled  *the  waters  of  Merom'  in  the  Old 
Testament).  This  lake  receives  several  other  mountun- 
streams,  some  of  which  seem  to  have  as  good  claim  to  be 
regarded  as  forming  the  Jordan  as  that  to  which  it  is 
given  in  the  previous  statement ;  and  it  would  perhaps  be 
safest  to  consider  the  lake  ibrmed  by  their  union  as  the  real 
source  of  the  Jordan.  About  two  miles  below  this  lake  the 
river  passes  under  Jacob's  Bridge  in  a  rapid  stream  through 
a  narrow  bed ;  and  in  about  ten  miles  mrther  reaches  the 
larger  lake,  known  by  several  names,  but  most  commonly 
as  the  LAke  of  Tiberias,  through  which  its  course  is  dis- 
tinctly marked  by  the  smoothness  of  the  water  in  that  part 
The  Jordan  rashes  firom  the  southern  extremity  of  the  lake 
with  considerable  force,  in  a  stream  which  is  about  fourteen 
yards  across  at  the  end  of  April.  On  quitting  the  lake,  the 
rivers  enters  a  broad  valley,  or  Ghor,  by  which  name  the  na- 
tives designate  a  depressed  tract,  or  plain,  between  mountains. 
This  name  is  applied  to  the  plain  of  the  Jordan,  not  only 
between  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  and  the  Dead  Sea,  but  quite 
across  the  Dead  Sea  and  to  some  distance  beyond.  This 
valley  varies  in  breadth  fh>m  five  to  ten  miles  between  the 
mountains  on  each  side.  The  river  does  not  make  its  way 
straight  thronfh  the  midst  of  the  Ghor.  It  flows  first  near 
the  western  huls,  then  near  the  eastern,  but  advances  to 
the  Dead  Sea  through  the  middle  of  the  valley.  Within 
this  valley  there  is  a  lower  one,  and  within  that,  in  some 
parts,  another  still  lower,  through  which'  the  river  flows. 
The  inner  valley  is  about  half  a  mile  wide,  and  is  gene- 
rally green  and  beautiful,  covered  with  trees  and  bushes, 
while  the  upper  or  large  'vidley  is  for  the  most  part  sandy 
or  barren.  The  distance  between  the  two  lakes,  in  a  direct 
line,  is  about  sixty  miles.  In  the  first  part  of  its  course 
between  them,  the  stream  is  clear ;  but  it  becomes  turbid  as 
it  approaches  the  Dead  Sea,  probably  from  passing  over 
beds  of  sandy  clay.  The  water  is  very  wholesome,  always 
cool,  and  nearly  tasteless.    The  breadth  and  depth  of  the 
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riyer  TaHes  much  in  different  places,  and  at  different  times 
of  the  year.  The  arerage  breadth  has  been  calculated  by 
Dr.  Shaw  at  nine  yards,  and  the  depth  at  nine  feet.  In  the 
season  of  flood,  in  April  and  the  early  part  of  May»  the  river 
is  ftdl,  and  sometimes  overflows  its  lower  banks,  to  which 
fiict  there  are  seyeral  allusions  in  Scripture  (Josh.  iii.  15 ; 
I  Chrun.  xii.  15;  Jer.  xii.  5;  xlix.  19;  1.  44;  Ecclns. 
jLxiv.  26).  The  whole  course  of  the  river  is  about  one 
hundred  miles  in  a  straight  line,  from  north  to  south ;  but, 
with  its  windings,  it  probably  does  not  describe  a  course  of 
less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  inlles.  Burckhardt  says 
that  it  now  bears  different  names  in  the  various  divisions 
of  its  course :  Dhan,  near  its  source ;  CMan,  lower  down, 
near  the  Sea  of  Galilee ;  and  Sherya,  between  that  lake  and 
the  Dead  Sea. 

—  *  Thejplain  if  Jordan . . .  wm  well  watered  every  where, 
before  the  ford  destroyed  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,'— The  very 
valuable  discoveries  of  Dr.  Robinson  require  us  to  modify 
very  considerably  idl  our  previous  notions  respecting  the 
appearance  of  the  pbun  of  the  Dead  Sea,  before  the  de- 
struction of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah ;  and  also  respecting  the 
extent  and  character  of  that  visitation  itself. 

It  has  usually  been  assumed  that  the  Dead  Sea  has  only 
existed  since  the  devastation  of  '  the  cities  of  the  plain ;' 
and  the  fkvourite  hypothesis  of  late  years  has  been,  that 
before  that  time  the  Jordan  flowed  through  the  whole 
^ngth  of  the  Wady-el-'Arabah  to  the  Gulf  of  Akabah, 
ieavinff  the  present  bed  of  the  Dead  Sea  a  fertile  plain. 
But  this,  as  we  now  learn,  could  not  have  been  the  case, 
at  least  within  the  tim^  to  which  history  reaches  back. 
Instead  of  the  Jordan  pursuing  its  course  southward  to  the 
Gulf,  Dr.  Robinson  found  that  the  waters  of  the  Arabah, 
and  also  those  of  the  high  western  desert,  &r  south  of 
Akabah,  all  flowing  northward  into  the  Dead  Sea.  '  Every 
circumstance  goes  to  show  that  a  lake  must  have  existed  in 
^is  place,  into  which  the  Jordan  poured  its  waters,  long 
before  the  catastrophe  of  Sodom.  The  great  depression  of 
the  Whole  broad  Jordan-vallejr,  and  of  the  northern  part  of 
the  'Arabah,  the  direction  of  its  lateral  valleys,  as  well  as 
the  slope  of  the  high  western  desert  towards  the  north,  all 
CO  to  snow  that  the  configuration  of  this  region,  in  its  main 
features,  is  cojival  with  the  present  condition  of  the  surftoe 
of  the  earth  in  general ;  and  not  the  effect  of  any  local 
catastrophe  at  a  subsequent  period.' 

Where,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  were  'the  cities  of  the 
plain,'  and  the  country  in  which  tiiey  stood  ?    It  seems  a 


necessary  conclusion,  that  although  the  lake  existed  pre- 
viously to  their  destruction,  it  then  covered  a  much  Ins 
extent  of  surfiwje  than  at  present.  The  cities  which  were 
destroyed  must  have  been  situated  on  the  south  of  the  lake 
as  it  then  existed :  fbr  Lot  fled  to  Zoar,  which  was  near 
Sodom ;  and  Zoar  lay  almost  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
present  sea.  The  femle  plain,  therefore,  which  Lot  chose 
for  himself,  where  Sodom  was  situated,  and  which  was 
well  watered,  like  the  land  of  Egypt,  lay  also  south  of  the 
lake  *  as  thou  comest  unto  Zoar.'  Even  at  the  present  day, 
more  living  streams  flow  into  the  Ghor  at  the  sonth  end  of 
the  sea,  from  wadys  of  the  eastern  mountains,  than  are  to 
be  found  so  near  together  in  all  Palestine ;  and  the  tract, 
although  now  mostly  desert,  is  still  better  watered,  through 
these  streams  and  by  the  many  fountains,  than  any  other 
district  throughout  the  whole  country. 

In  the  same  plain  were  *  slime-pits,'  that  is  to  say,  wells 
of  bitumen  or  asphaltum,  which  appear  to  have  been  of 
considerable  extent  The  valley  in  which  they  were 
situated  is  indeed  called  Siddim ;  but  it  is  said  to  have  been 
adjacent  to  *  the  salt  sea,'  t;.  3,  and  it  contained  Sodom  and 
Gromorrah.  The  streams  that  anciently  watered  the  plain 
remain  to  attest  the  accuracy  of  the  sacred  historian,  but 
the  pits  of  asphaltum  are  no  longer  to  be  seen.  Did  they 
disappear  in  consequence  of  the  catastrophe  of  the  plain  ? 

—  *  Like  the  land  of  Egypt,  as  thou  comest  unto  Zoar/-- 
This  is  unintelligible  as  it  stands.  The  meaning  is  that  the 
plain  of  the  Jordan  was  so  far  as  Zoar  well  watered  every 
where,  like  the  land  of  Egypt  or  the  garden  of  Eden.  As 
Zoar  was  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Ghor,  we  won- 
der that  Dr.  Robinson  did  not  discover  the  support  whidi 
this  text  would  afford  to  his  argument,  that  the  river  did 
not  formerly  flow  on  to  ihe  Red  Sea,  or  beyond  this  point 
If  it  had  done  so,  the  limit  of  abundant  irrigation  would 
not  have  been  drawn  at  Zoar  as  it  is  in  this  text ;  but  might 
have  been  extended  southward,  even  to  the  Red  Sea.  Oi 
Zoar,  see  the  note  on  xix.  22. 

18.  *  Plain  of  Mamre.'—The  note  on  ch.  xii.  6,  applies 
here;  the  wora  translated  'plain'  being  the  same  iii  both 
places.  No  doubt  a  tree,  and  probably  a  terebinth  tree,  is 
meant  here.  Mamre  is  the  name  of  the  person  who  is  de- 
scribed, in  o.  13  of  the  next  chapter,  as  an  Amorite,  one  of 
three  brothers  who  were  fHen<&  of  Abraham,  and  confe- 
derates with  him  in  his  expedition  against  the  four  kmn 
It  irould  probably  be  correct  to  translate,  *  dwelt  at  &c 
turpentine  tree  of  Mamre,  which  is  in  [the  neighbourhood 
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of]  Hebron.'  SozomeB,  the  ecclesiastical  historian,  says 
the  tree  still  existed  in  the  time  of  Constantine,  at  the  dis- 
i  tanoe  of  six  miles  from  Hebron,  and  was  famous  for  pil- 
grimages and  for  a  great  fair  to  which  the  concourse  gave 
occasion.  Opinions  were  at  that  time  divided  as  to  the 
I  antiquity  of  the  tree ;  some  thought  it  as  old  as  the  crea- 
tion, and  that  it  was  the  same  under  which  Abraham  enter- 
tained the  angels ;  while  others  supposed  that  it  grew  Arom 
'  a  staff  which  one  of  the  angels  left  in  the  ground.  Both 
i  Jews  and  Christians  concurred  in  regarding  it  with  such 
I  extraordinary  superstition,  that  Constantine  wrote  to  direct 
Ettsebios,  bishop  of  Csesarea,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  grosser 
forms  of  the  idolatrous  homage  it  reoeived,  and  to  throw 
down  the  altar  which  had  been  erected  before  it  The 
emperor,  however,  directed  a  church  to  be  built,  in  which 
the  regular  offices  of  religion  mi^ht  be  performed.  Sanutus 
Kates  that  the  trunk  of  the  terebmth  tree  was  still  in  beinff 
b  his  time  (about  1300  a.d.\  and  that  the  pilgrims  carried 
it  away  in  pieces,  to  wbicn  great  virtues  were  ascribed. 
Sonmen  also  speaks  of  a  well  dug  by  Abraham,  and  of 
eertain  cottages  built  by  him.  The  Spanish  Jew,  Benjamin 
of  Todela,  who  was  at  the  place  about  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century,  says :  *  On  the  confines  of  the  field  of 
Machpelah  stands  the  house  of  our  fiither  Abraham,  who 
rests  in  peace,  before  which  house  there  is  a  spring ;  and  in 
honour  of  Abraham  no  one  is  allowed  to  construct  any 
boiiding  on  that  site.'  These  ruins,  whidx  are  still  shown 
to  travellers  as  the  '  house  of  Abraham,'  seem  in  fact  to  be 
the  remains  of  a  smidl  convent.  Moreover,  the  pilgrims 
and  travellers  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  Abraham  was  a 
dweller  in  tents,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  had  a 
boose  in  Canaan. 

—  '  Hebron^  properly  Chebron  ({^l!^p,  in  the  Greek 
Xc^^\  stands  in  an  elevated  and  rocky  but  fertile  district 
of  southern  Palestine,  28  miles  south  of  Jerusalem,  in 
51**  32'  30''  N.  lat.,  SS**  8'  20"  E.  lonff.,  at  the  height, 
according  to  Schubert  {Reite  iru  Morgenlande)^  of  no  less 
than  2664  Paris  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  ancient  cities  existing,  having,  as  Moses  in- 


forms us,  been  founded  seven  years  before  Zoan  in  Egypt 
(^unL  xiii.  22).  Its  more  ancient  name  was  Kiijath-Arba, 
that  is,  *  ci^  of  Arba,'  probably  from  Arba,  the  father  of 
Anak  and  of  the  Anakim,  who  dwelt  in  and  around  Hebron 
(Gen.  xxiii.  2 ;  xxxv.  27 ;  Josh.  xiv.  15 ;  xv.  3 ;  xxi.  11  j 
Judg.  i.  10).  But  some  Rabbinical  writers  translate  the 
name  Arba  V^*!^,  which  means  *  four,'  and  thus  make  it 
*  City  of  the  Four,'  which  they  then  interpret  to  mean  the 
four  couples  they  suppose  to  have  been  buried  there, 
namely,  Adam  and  Eve,  Abraham  and  Sarah,  Isaac  and 
Rebecca,  and  Jacob  and  Leah.  It  appears  to  have  been  in 
the  time  of  Abraham  called  also  Manure,  probably  from  the 
patriarch's  Amoritish  ally  of  that  name  (Gen.  xxiii.  19 ; 
xxxY.  27  ;  comp.  xiv.  13,  28).  It  has  been  urged  that  the 
place  did  not  receive  the  name  of  Hebron  till  aSer  the  time 
of  Moses,  and  we  are  referred  to  Josh.  xiv.  16 }  xv.  13,  in 
proof  of  this  assertion.  This  has  been  alle^  by  some  in 
proof  that  Genesis  could  not  have  been  wntten  by  Moses, 
and  by  others  as  a  mark  of  the  subsequent  revision  ascribed 
to  Elzra.  But  all  the  particulars  are  compatible  with  the 
impression  which  a  comparison  of  texts  would  convey,  that 
Hebron  was  the  original  Hebrew  name  of  the  place,  which 
was  subsequently  changed  to  Arba  (by  a  man  of  that  name), 
but  was  restored  by  the  Israelites  on  their  entrance  into 
Canaan. 

The  ancient  city  lay  in  a  valley ;  and  the  two  remuning 
pools,  one  of  which  at  least  existed  in  the  time  of  Davic!^ 
serve,  with  other  circumstances,  to  identify  the  modem  with 
the  ancient  site.  Gen.  xxxvii.  14;  2  Sam.  iv.  12.  Much 
of  the  life-time  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  was  spent  in 
this  neighbourhood,  where  the^  were  all  entombed ;  and  it 
was  firom  hence  that  the  patriarchal  family  departed  for 
Egypt  by  the  way  of  Beersheba,  Gen.  xxxvii.  14 ;  xlvi.  1. 
After  the  return  of  the  Israelites,  the  city  was  taken  by 
Joshua  and  ^ven  over  to  Caleb,  who  expelled  the  Anakim 
from  its  territories,  Josh.  x.  36,  37 ;  xiv.  6-15 ;  xv.  13-14  ; 
Judg.  i.  20.  It  was  afterwards  made  one  of  the  cities  oi 
refiige.  and  assigned  to  the  priests  and  Levites,  Josh.  xx.  7; 
xxi.  11, 13.    David,  on  becoming  king  of  Jadah,  noadc 
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Hebron  his  royal  residence.  Here  he  reigned  seven  years 
and  a  half;  here  most  of  his  sons  were  bom ;  and  here  he 
was  anointed  king  over  all  Ismel,  1  Sam.  ii.  1-4, 11 ;  I  Kings 
ii.  11 ;  2  Sam.  v.  I,  3.  On  this  extension  of  his  kingdom 
Hebron  ceased  to  be  safficiently  central,  and  Jerusalem  then 
became  the  metropolis.  It  is  possible  that  this  step  excited 
a  degree  of  discontent  in  Hebron,  which  afterwards  encou- 
raged Absalom  to  raise  in  that  city  the  standard  of  rebellion 
against  his  fiither,  2  Kings  xv.  9, 10.  Hebron  was  one  of 
the  places  fortified  by  Itehoboam,  2  Chron.  xi.  10 ;  and 
after  the  exile  the  Jews  who  returned  to  Palestine  occupied 
it  and  the  surrounding  villages,  Neh.  xi.  15. 

Hebron  is  not  named  by  the  prophets,  nor  in  the  New 
Testament ;  but  we  learn  from  the  first  book  of  Maccabees, 
and  from  Josephus,  that  it  came  into  the  power  of  the 
Eklomites,  who  oad  taken  possession  of  the  south  of  Jndah, 
and  was  recovered  from  them  by  Judas  Maccabeeus,  1  Maoc 
V.  65 ;  Joseph.  Aniiq.  xii.  8,  6.  During  the  great  war, 
Hebron  was  seized  by  the  rebel  Simon  Giorides,  but  was 
re-captured  and  burnt  by  Cerealis,  an  oflBcer  of  Vespasian 
(Joseph.  De  BelL  Jud.  iv.  9 ;  vii.  9).  Josephus  describes 
the  tombs  of  the  patriarchs  as  existing  in  his  day ;  and  both 
Eusebius  and  Jerome,  and  all  subsequent  writers  who  men- 
tion Hebron,  down  to  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  speak  of  the 
place  chiefly  as  containing  these  sepulchres,  for  an  account 
of  which  see  the  note  on  <£.  xxiii.  19.  In  the  course  of  time 
the  remarkable  structure  enclosing  the  tombs  of  Abraham 
and  the  other  patriarchs  was  called  the  *  Castle  of  Abraham ;' 
and  by  an  easy  transition  this  name  came  to  be  applied  to 
the  city  itself;  till  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades  the  names  of 
Hebron  and  C^tle  of  Abraham  were  used  interchangeably. 
Hence,  as  Abraham  is  also  distinguished  among  the  Moslems 
by  the  appellation  of  el  KhuUU  *  the  Friend '  (of  God),  this 
latter  epithet  became,  among  them,  the  name  of  the  city ; 
and  they  now  know  Hebron  only  as  el  Khulil.  Robinson's 
Resecurches,  ii.  456. 

Soon  after  the  Crusaders  had  taken  Jerusalem,  Hebron 
also  appears  to  have  passed  into  their  hands,  and,  in  1100, 
was  bestowed  as  a  fief  upon  Gerhard  of  Avenues;  but  two 
years  after  it  is  described  as  being  in  ruins  (Wilken,  Gesch, 
der  Krusy  ii.  44 ;  Saewulf,  Peregrin,  p.  2C9).  In  1 167  He- 
bron was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  bishopric,  and  the  title  of 
bishop  of  Hebron  long  remained  in  the  Romish  church,  fbr 
it  occurs  so  late  as  a.d.  1365.  But  it  was  merely  nominal ; 
for  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Saladin  in  1187, 
Hebron  also  reverted  to  the  Moslems,  and  has  ever  since 
remained  in  their  possession.  In  the  modem  history  of 
Hebron  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  is  the  part  which 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  district  took  in  tiie  rebellion 
of  1834,  and  the  heavy  retribution  which  it  brought  down 
upon  them.  They  held  out  to  the  last,  and  gave  battle  to 
Ibrahim  Pasha  near  Solomon's  Pools.  They  were  defeated ; 
but  retired  and  entrenched  themselves  in  Hebron,  which 
Ibrahim  carried  by  storm«  and  gave  over  to  sack  and  pillage. 
The  place  has  not  yet  recovered  from  the  blow  it  ihen 
sustained. 

The  town  of  Hebron  lies  low  down  on  the  sloping  sides 
of  a  narrow  valley  (of  Mamrel  chiefly  on  the  eastern  side, 
but  in  the  southern  part  stretcnes  across  also  to  the  western 
side.  The  houses  are  all  of  stone,  high  and  well  built,  with 
windows  and  flat  roofii ;  and  on  these  roo&  are  small  domes, 
sometimes  two  or  three  to  each  house.  The  streets  are 
narrow,  seldom  more  than  two  or  three  yards  in  width ; 
the  pavement,  where  one  exists,  is  rough  and  diflBculL 
The  bazaars  are  to  a  conaderable  extent  covered.  The 
goods  in  them  are  thus  secured  fh)m  the  efiects  of  the  sun 
and  rain,  but  the  streets  are  rendered  gloomy  as  well  as 
damp.  These  shops  are  well  ftimished,  better  indeed 
than  those  of  towns  of  the  same  class  in  Eg^-pt,  and  the 
commodities  are  of  a  very  similar  description.  The  only 
display  of  local  manu&ctures  is  the  produce  of  the  gUiss- 
works,  fbr  which  the  place  has  long  been  celebrated  in 
these  parts.    The  articles  manufiictared  consist  chiefly  of  I 


glass  lamps,  manv  of  which  are  exported  to  Esypt,  and 
rings  of  coloured  glass,  worn  by  females  on  £e  arms. 
Lord  Nugent  adds  to  the  articles  in  which  the  Jewish  in- 
habitants trade,  'earthenware  and  coarse  cloth,  wine  which 
is  not  bad,  oil  which  is  good,  and  a  sort  of  ardent  sjnrit 
which  is  detestable.' 

There  are  nine  mosques  in  Hebron,  none  of  which  pos- 
sess any  claim  to  interest,  save  the  massive  structure  built 
over  the  tombs  of  the  patriarchs,  an  account  of  which  will 
be  found  under  ch.  xxiii.  19.  A  common  Moslem  tomb  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  passes  as  the  tomb  of  Abner. 
He  was  certainly  buried  at  Hebron ;  and  the  head  of  Ish- 
bosheth  was  deposited  in  the  same  sepulchre,  2  Sara.  iii.  32; 
iv.  12 ;  but  there  is  little  evidence  of  this  being  the  tomb. 
Nothiuff  at  Hebron  bears  the  stamp  of  high  antiquity  except 
the  wallwhich  encloses  the  court  wherein  stands  the  mosque 
over  the  tomb  of  the  patriarchs,  and  two  reservoirs,  for  rain 
water,  outside  the  town.  The  wall  is  extensive  and  lofty, 
formed  of  large  stones,  and  strengthened  by  s<iuare  buttresses. 
Dr.  Robinson  thinks  it  may  be  the  same  which  is  mentioned 
bv  Josephus  {Antiq.  i.  14 ;  De  BelL  Jud,  iv.  9.  7),  and  by 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  (^Ononuuiicon,  s.  v.  *  Arbodi ')  as  be- 
longing to  the  sepulcnre  of  Abraham.  Of  the  reservoirs, 
the  largest  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  just  outdde  the 
southern  gate.  It  is  a  lar^  basin,  133  feet  square,  and  21 
feet  8  inches  deep,  containmg  14  feet  of  water  in  Mar,  and 
more  or  less  at  other  times  of  the  year.  It  is  built  of  hewn 
limestone,  of  solid  workmanship,  and  very  ancient  date. 
The  other  and  smaller  reservoir  is  also  in  the  bed  of  the 
valley  at  the  north  end  of  the  town.  It  measures  85  ft*et 
by  55,  with  a  depth  of  18^  feet,  containing  in  May  7  feet  of 
water.  These  cisterns  are  supplied  entirely  by  rains,  and 
form  the  main  dependence  of  the  inhabitants  for  water. 
One  of  them  is  without  doubt  *  the  pool  of  Hebron,'  over 
which  David  hanged  up  the  assassins  of  Ishbosheth. 

The  present  population  of  Hebron  has  not  been  clearly 
ascertamed.  The  highest  estimate  makes  it  10,000,  and  the 
lowest  5000.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  are  Moslems,  of  fierce 
and  intolerant  character.  There  are  no  resident  Christians. 
The  Jews  amount  to  about  one  hundred  fiunilies,  mostly 
natives  of  different  countries  of  Europe,  who  have  emimted 
to  this  place  for  the  purpose  of  having  their  bones  laid  near 
the  sepulchres  of  their  illustrious  ancestors.  They  have  two 
sjmagogues  and  several  schools.  As  usual,  they  have  a 
quarter  of  the  city  to  themselves,  where  the  streets  are 
narrow  and  filthy,  and  the  houses  mean. 

The  environs  of  Hebron  are  very  fertile.   Vineyards  and 

f>lantations  of  fruit-trees,  chiefly  olive-trees,  cover  the  val- 
evs  and  arable  grounds ;  while  the  tops  and  sides  of  the 
hills,  although  stony,  are  covered  with  rich  pastures,  which 
support  a  ^reat  number  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats,  oonsti- 
tuting  an  important  branch  of  the  industry  and  wealth  of 
Hebron.  <  The  hill  country  of  Judah,  of  which  it  is  the  chief 
town,  is  indeed  hishly  productive,  and  under  a  paternal 
government  would  be  capable  of  sustaining  a  large  popula- 
tion. That  it  did  so  once,  is  manifest  ftx>m  the  great  num- 
ber and  extent  of  ruined  terraces  and  dilapidated  towns. 
It  is  at  present  abandoned,  and  cultivation  ceases  at  the 
distance  of  two  miles  north  of  the  town.  The  hills  then 
become  covered  with  prickly  and  other  stunted  trees,  which 
ftimish  Bethlehem  and  other  villages  with  wood.' 

Hebron  had  been  rarely  visited  by  European  travellers 
ftx>m  the  latter  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  till  about 
thirty  years  since.  Since  then  visits  to  Hebron  have  been 
comparatively  common.  The  best  accounts  of  the  place 
have  been  ^ven  by  Dr.  Robinson  in  his  Biblical  RetearehtMf 
by  Dr.  Obn  in  his  Tlraveh  in  the  East,  by  Schubert  in  his 
Aeise  ins  Morgenlandet  and  by  Lord  Nugent  in  Lcutds 
Classical  and  Sacred,  Notices  of  less  importance  may  also 
be  found  in  the  respective  Travels,  8cc^  of  Ali  Bey,  Irby 
and  Mangles,  Poiigoulat,  Monro,  Stephens,  PaxUm,  Loitl 
Lindsay,  and  Rnssegger. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

I  The  battle  of  four  kings  against  five.  12  Lot  is 
taken  prisoner.  14  Ain'om  rescueth  him.  18  Mel- 
chiz§dek  blesseth  Abram,  20  Ahram  giveth  him 
tithe,  22  The  rest  of  the  spoil,  his  partners  having 
had  their  portions,  he  restoreth  to  the  king  of  Sodom. 

'  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  days  of  Amraphel 
king  of  Slrinar,  Arioch  king  of  Ellasar,  Che- 
dorhomer  Kng  of  Elam,  and  Tidal  long  of 
nations; 

2  That  these  made  war  with  Bera  king  of 
Sodom,  and  with  Birsha  king  of  Gomorrah, 
Shinab  king  of  Admah,  and  Shemeber  king  of 
Zeboiim,  and  the  king  of  Bela,  which  is  Zoar. 

3  All  these  were  joined  together  in  the  vale 
of  Siddim,  which  is  the  salt  sea. 

4  Twelve  years  they  served  Chedorlaomer, 
and  in  the  thirteenth  year  they  rebelled. 

5  And  in  the  fourteenth  year  came  Chedor- 
laomer, and  the  kings  that  tcere  with  him,  and 
smote  the  Bephaims  in  Ashteroth  Kamaim, 
and  the  Zimms  in  Ham,  and  the  Emims  in 
'Shaveh  Kiriathaim, 

6  And  the  Horites  in  their  mount  Seir, 
unto  *El-paran,  which  is  by  the  wilderness. 

7  And  they  returned,  and  eame  to  En-mish- 
,  pat,  which  is  KLadesh,  and  smote  all  the  coud- 
I  try  of  the  Ajnalekites,  and  also  the  Amorites, 

ttiat  dwelt  in  Hazezon-tamar. 
'  8  And  tfiere  went  out  the  king  of  Sodom, 
and  the  king  of  Gomorrah,  and  the  king  of 
Admah,  and  the  king  of  Zeboiim,  and  the  kins 
of  Bela  (the  same  is  Zoar ;)  and  they  joined 
battle  with  them  in  the  vale  of  Siddim  ; 

9  With  Chedorlaomer  the  king  of  Elam, 
and  m\h  Tidal  king  of  nations,  and  Amraphel 
king  of  Shinar,  and  Arioch  king  of  Ellasar  ; 
four  kings  with  five. 

10  And  the  vale  of  Siddim  loas  full  of 
slimepits ;  and  the  kings  of  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah fled,  and  fell  there ;  and  they  that 
remained  fled  to  the  mountain. 

11  And  they  took  all  the  goods  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah,  and  all  their  victuals,  and 
went  their  way. 

12  IT  And  they  took  Lot,  Abram's  brother's 


son,  who  dwelt  in  Sodom,  and  his  goods,  and 
departed. 

13  And  there  came  one  that  had  escaped, 
and  told  Abram  the  Hebrew ;  for  he  dwelt  in 
the  plain  of  Mamre  the  Amorite,  brother  of 
Eshcol,  and  brother  of  Aner  :  and  these  were 
confederate  with  Abram. 

14  IT  And  when  Abram  heard  that  his  brother 
was  taken  captive,  he  'armed  his  ^trained  ser- 
vants^ born  in  his  own  house,  three  himdred 
and  eighteen,  and  pursued  tkem  unto  Dan. 

15  And  he  divided  himself  against  them, 
he  and  his  servants,  by  night,  and  smote  them, 
and  pursued  them  unto  Ilobah,  which  is  on 
the  left  hand  of  Damascus. 

16  And  he  brought  back  all  the  goods,  and 
also  brought  again  his  brother  Lot,  and  his 
goods,  and  the  women  also,  and  the  people. 

17  TI  And  the  king  of  Sodom  went  out  to 
meet  him  after  his  return  from  the  slaughter 
of  Chedorlaomer,  and  of  the  kings  that  toere 
with  him,  at  the  valley  of  Shaveh,  which  is  the 
*king's  dale. 

lb  And  'Melchizedek  king  of  Salem  brought 
forth  bread  and  wine :  and  he  teas  the  priest 
of  the  most  high  God. 

19  And  he  blessed  him,  and  said.  Blessed 
be  Abram  of  the  most  high  God,  possessor  of 
heaven  and  earth : 

20  And  blessed  be  the  most  high  God, 
which  hath  delivered  thine  enemies  mto  thy 
hand.     And  he  gave  him  ^tithes  of  all. 

21  IT  And  the  king  of  Sodom  said  unto 
Abram,  Give  me  the  ^persons,  and  take  the 
goods  to  thyself. 

22  And  Abram  said  to  the  king  of  Sodom, 
I  have  lift  up  mine  hand  imto  the  Lord,  the 
most  high  God,  the  possessor  of  heaven  and 
earth, 

23  That  I  will  not  take  from  a  thread  even 
to  a  shoelatchet,  and  that  I  will  not  take  any 
thing  that  is  thine,  lest  thou  shouldest  say, 
I  have  made  Abram  rich  : 

24  Save  only  that  which  the  young  men 
have  eaten,  and  the  portion  of  the  men  which 
went  with  me,  Aner,  Eshcol,  and  Mamre ;  let 
them  take  their  portion. 


1  Or,  the  plain  <^ Kiriathaim,  *  Or,  the  plain  </  Paran.  t  Or,  led  forth.  *  Or,  instnLCted.         »  2  Sam.  18.18.  <  Ileb.  7.  1 . 

7  Heb.  7.  4.       8  Heb.  $ouU. 


Verse  1.  *  Amraphel  king  cf  Shinar,'  etc.— The  transae- 
tkm  here  recorded  is  Tery  difficult  to  understand,  from  the 
VDceitainty  of  the  names  and  for  want  of  a  clear  nnder- 
standing  of  the  relation  of  the  foar  kings  to  each  other. 
The  view  which  we  have  taken  of  it  in  another  work 
(Pictorial  History  of  Palestine,  ii.  37)  still  seems  to 
V  the  most  satisfactory,  and  we  therefore  repeat  it 
here:— 

•  It  appears  that,  in  this  age,  the  Assyrian  power  predo- 

▼01..    1  H 


minated  in  Western  Asia ;  and  we  should  not  wonder  if  it 
be  ultimately  discovered  that  even  the  "  Shepherd-kings  " 
of  Egypt  were  Assyrian  viceroys,  which  discovery  would 
throw  great  light  on  several  circumstances  in  the  lives  of 
the  patriarchs.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  learn  that  some 
years  before  the  date  at  which  we  are  now  arrived,  an 
Assjrrian  force  had  crossed  the  Euphrates,  and  made  ex- 
tensive conquests  in  Syria.  This  force  appears  to  have 
been  composed  of  detachments  from  the  several  small 
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Dations  or  tribes  which  compoeed  or  were  subject  to  the 
Assyrian  empire,  each  commanded  by  its  own  melech  or 
petty  king.    Of  these  kings,  one  named  '*  Chedorlaomer, 
king  of  Elam/'  probably  Elymais,  appears^ to  have  been 
left  viceroy  of  the  conquests  west  of  the  Euphrates.    This 
chief  resolved,  in  the  end,  to  carry  his  arms  southward,  and 
for  this  purpose  took  with  him,  not  only  the  warriors  drawn 
ft*om  his  own  clan,  but  those  commanded  by  three  other 
of  such  "  kings,"  namely,  Amraphael,  king  of  Shiuar  (or 
Babylonia)  ;  Arioch,  king  of  EUasar ;  and  another  called 
Tidal,  who,  fh)m  his  tiuc,  "  king  of  Goyim,"  or,  if  we 
translate  the  word,  *'  of  peoples,"  may  seem  to  have  ruled 
a  mixed  people  or  a  union  of  small  tribes.    Although  the 
history  only  requires  the  mention  of  the  vale  of  Siddim, 
we  think  it  wrong  to  infer  from  thence  that  no  other  dis- 
trict of  southern  Syria  was  involved  in  the  consequences 
of  this  expedition.    The  intermediate  country,  particularly 
on  the  coast  of  the  Jordan  and  the  country  beyond,  pos- 
sessed by  the  Horim  of  Mount  Seir,  probably  experienced  its 
effects,  although  we  only  read  that  the  four  commanders 
made  war  with  the  five  petty  kings  of  the  plain.    Being 
defeated,  these  five  kings  were  made  tributary  to  Chedor- 
laomer,  and  in  this  state  of  subjection  they  remained  twelve 
years.    But,  in  the  thirteenth  year,  some  unrecorded  cir- 
cumstances encouraged  the  kings  of  the  plain  to  withhold 
their  tribute,  in  which  act  we  may  reasonably  conclude 
that  other  districts  of  south-western  Syria  concurred.    The 
y«ar  following,  Chedorlaomer  and  his  confederates  under- 
took a  new  expedition  to  punish  the  revoltcrs ;  and  that 
they  did  not  proceed  at  once  against  the  kings  of  the 
plam,  but  went  to  the  countries  beyond  the  vale  of  Siddim, 
and  only  notice  it  on  their  return  northward,  seems  to  us 
to  give  a  very  clear  sanction  to  our  conclusion — that  other 
neighbouring  districts  were  also  subjugated  by  the  Assy- 
rians thirteen  years  before,  and  participated  in  the  revolt 
of  the  thirteenth  year.    And  this  conclusion  is  fiirther 
strenctheued  by  the  fact  that  the  mere  incidents  of  this 
expedition  would  seem  to  have  been  far  more  important 
than  what  we  must  otherwise  suppose  to  have  been  its  sole 
or  principal  object    Coming  from  the  north,  the  Assyrian 
commanders  traversed  the  country  east  of  the  Jordan, 
overthrowing  in  their  way  the  gigantic  races  by  which 
that  country  appears  to  have  been  inhabited.    Continuing 
their  progress  southward,  the  invaders  smote  the  Horim 
who  dwelt  in  the  caverns  and  fortresses  of  Mount  Seir. 
Where  they  crossed  the  Jordan  we  know  not,  but  we  next 
find  them  returning  northward  by,  or  along  the  western 
border  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Arabah,  reducing  the 
tribes  who  inhabited  the  verge  of  the  wilderness  of  Paran, 
ou  the  south  of  Palestine,  namely,  the  Amalekites,  and  such 
of  the  Amorites  as  abode  on  the  south-western  borders  of 
the  vale  of  Siddim.     Arriving  at  last  at  that  vale,  the  five 
kings  by  whom  it  was  ruled  went  forth  to  give  them  battle. 
But  they  were  defeated,  and  fled.' 

3.  <  These  made  war,* — This  chapter  contains  the  first 
example  recorded  in  history  of  a  war  undertaken  with 
views  of  foreign  conquest.  There  is  nothing  to  indicate 
that  the  war  was  very  sanguinary.  It  appears  that  Che- 
dorlaomer made  a  moderate  use  of  his  victory  in  the  first 
case,  as  he  left  the  kings  of  the  five  cities  on  their  thrones, 
although  doubtless  on  the  condition  of  payinj^  him  an 
annual  tribute.  '  The  sequel  shows  that  at  this  time,  when 
the  world  was  but  thinlv  peopled,  the  capture  and  removal 
of  persons  was  esteemed  an  important  and  desirable  object 
—  •  Made  war/  etc — Many  writers  have  pointed  out 
this  transaction  as  one  of  the  most  improl^blc  in  the 
Hebrew  history ;  but  it  is  one  which  a  person  acquainted 
with  the  usages  or  even  the  history  of  the  East  receives 
without  tlie  least  hesitation.  The  ease  with  which  a  very 
large  body  of  men  may  be  thrown  into  a  panic  by  the 
nignt  attack  of  a  very  small  one  is  familiar  in  all  military 
history.  But  the  present  case  needs  not  such  illustration. 
It  rather  appears  mat  wo  form  too  exalted  a  notion  of  the 
force  of  the  invaders,  arising,  perhaps,  from  the  ideas  of 
power  and  magnificence  which  we  connect  with  the  title 
of  '  king.'  But  what  the  kings  of  thb  age  usually  were, 
and  what  tlie  general  extent  of  their  power,  we  shall 


presently  see ;  and  even  in  our  own  day  too  much  stress 
would  not,  in  another  case,  be  laid  upon  a  title  which  is 
given  equally  to  the  lord  of  a  few  hamlets  in  Africa  and  to 
die  sovereigns  of  England  or  France.  Whether  the  four 
kings  were  themselves  subject  to  some  greater  power  fur 
which  they  acted,  as  we  conceive,  or  were  independent,  as 
some  suppose,  and  only  confederated  for  the  purposes  of 
this  expedition,  the  conclusion  as  to  their  own  condition  of 
petty  sovereigns,  commanders  of  their  own  clans  or  dis- 
tricts, remains  the  same,  and  gives  us  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  forces  which  they  conducted  were  very  numerous, 
or  more  than  relatively  fonmdable.  Their  strength  arose 
from  their  association,  and  then  was  not  such  as  the  five 
petty  kinffs  of  the  plain  were  afraid  to  confront  or  the  four 
nomade  cniefe  to  pursue.  There  is  nothing  to  suggest  the 
idea  of  a  considerable  army,  either  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  time — or  even  of  the  present  time  in  the  same  country 
— or  in  the  exploits  which  were  performed,  which  are  evicL 
as  have  been  performed  by  small  troops  during  the  feudal 
ages  in  Europe,  or  by  a  still  smaller  force  of  Bedouins  or 
Turcomans  in  our  own  day,  dashing  like  a  storm  over  a 
large  tract  of  country  thinly  inhabited  by  people  dispersed 
in  small  and  distant  communities,  with  no  defence  but  in 
themselves,  and  allowed  no  time  to  combine  in  resistance. 
If  the  forces  of  the  three  Amoritish  brothers  bore  any  pro- 
portion to  that  of  Abraham,  the  whole  pursuing  party  may 
have  consisted  of  1000  men :  and  if  we  go  so  £r  as  to  sup- 
pose the  invading  kings  haa  1000  each,  making  5000,  the 
aefeat  of  such  a  body  by  1000  Bedouins  in  open  fight  is 
very  fkr  from  being  without  example.  And  Abraham's  vic- 
tory over  Chedorlaomer  was  won,  not  in  open  fight,  but  by 
a  sudden  surprise  in  the  night  season.  See  Pictorial  Hi*- 
tory  of  Palestine,  ii.  39. 

—  *  Sodom  —  Gomorrah  —  Admah  —  Zeboiim — Bela* — 
These  are  the  five  *  cities  of  the  plain '  which  were  after- 
wards doomed  to  destruction  for  their  iniquity,  and  which 
were  all  destroyed  with  the  exception  of  tiela,  saved  to 
afford  a  place  of  refuge  to  Lot  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  are 
always  so  mentioned  as  to  appear  the  principal  of  the  five, 
and  Bela  was  probably  the  least  important  For  observa- 
tions on  the  situation  and  overthrow  of  these  cities,  and  on 
the  Dead  Sea,  see  the  notes  on  chap.  xix. 

•  Zwr.*— Properly  Tzoar,  Tf!{.  The  text  shows  the 
reason  why  this  small  town,  one  of  the  doomed  cities 
of  the  plain,  was  preserved,  and  why  its  ancient  name  of 
Bala  came  to  be  changed  to  Zoar.  It  is  mentioned  again 
in  Deut  xxxiv.  3;  Isa.  xv.  5;  Jer.  xlviii.  34,  so  as  to 
show  that  it  belonged  to  the  Moabites,  descended  fVom  Lot, 
and  became  a  place  of  some  consideration.  In  the  time  of 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  it  had  many  inhabitants,  and  was 
occupied  by  a  Roman  garrison.  We  afterwards  hear  of  it 
as  a  large  village,  a  fortified  place,  and  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric.  The  Christian  writers  during  the  Crusades 
seem  to  have  found  the  place  under  the  name  of  Segor 
Twhich  is  the  Septuagint  orthography  of  Zoar) ;  and  they 
oescribe  it  as  pleasantly  situated,  with  many  palm- 
trees.  Abulfeda  repeatedly  speaks  of  Zogha^  as  a  place 
adjacent  to  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Ghor,  and  indeed  colls 
the  Dead  Sea  itself  the  Lake  of  Zoghar.  This  is  the  same 
name  as  1]|^V  Tzoar;  the  apparent  difierenoe  in  Roman 
t3rpes  arising  fVom  the  fact,  that  the  letter  P  oin  in  the 
Hebrew  word  is  treated  as  mute,  but  in  Arabic  is  repre- 
sented by  gh.  Dr.  Robinson  (^Bih,  Researches,  ii.  480, 
481 :  648-651)  has  much  argument  to  show  that  Zoar  must 
have  lain  on  Uie  east  of  the  Dead  Sea ;  which  seems  clear 
enough  from  its  having  been  in  the  territory  of  Moab ;  and 
he  thinks  that  Irby  and  Mangles  have  rightly  fixed  its 
position  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wady  Kera^  at  the  point 
where  the  latter  opens  upon  the  isthmus  of  the  Ions  penin- 
sula which  stands  out  from  the  eastern  shore  of  me  lake 
towards  its  southern  end.  At  this  point  Irby  and  Mangles 
discovered  the  remains  of  an  ancient  town.  Here  *  stones 
that  have  been  used  in  building,  though  for  the  most  part 
unhewn,  are  strewed  over  a  great  surfiice  of  uneven 
ground,  and  mixed  with  bricks  and  pottery.  This  appear- 
ance continues  without  interruption  during  the  space  of  at 
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letst  half  a  mile,  quite  down  to  the  plain,  so  that  it  would 
leem  to  have  beeu  a  place  of  considerable  extent  We 
noticed  one  column,  and  we  found  a  pretty  specimen  of 
antique  vari^ated  glass.  It  may  possibly  be  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Zoar '  (fiuvels,  p.  448). 

5.  *  Hepfmnu — Zuzims — Eminu.* — These  would  seem 
to  have  been  people  of  extraordinary  stature  inhabiting  the 
comitT}'  east  of  the  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea.  The  country  of 
the  Rephaims  is  identified  with  that  of  Bashan,  the  last 
king  01  which,  Og,  so  fiimous  for  his  great  stature,  was 
dispossessed  by  the  Israelites,  when  the  citv  of  Ashtaroth 
WBS  given  to  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  wliose  allotment 
WIS  east  of  Jordan.    The  Zuzims  and  Emims  had  been 

Sevionsl V  dispossessed  of  their  territory  by  the  children  of 
oab  and  Ammon,  the  sons  of  Lot. 

6.  *  And  the  Uorites  in  their  mount  Seir,* — For  an  ac- 
ooont  of  Mount  Seir  and  the  land  of  Edom,  see  the  note 
on  chap,  xxxri.  9. 

9.  *  Four  kings  with  five.'' — There  were  five  kings  in  the 
rale  of  Siddim,  which,  it  now  appears,  formed  not  the 
▼bole  area  of  the  present  Dead  Sea,  but  only  of  the 
sonthem    extremity.    Their    kingdoms  must,  flierefore, 
have  been  within  an  area  considerably  less  than  that  which 
London  occupies.    In  short,  there  seems  at  this  time  to 
have  been  as  many  kings  as  towns.    And  this  is  still  more 
evident  in  the  later  time  of  Joshua,  when  the  Israelites, 
onder  his  conduct,  defeated  thirty-nine  of  them,  and  left 
many  unconqnered  (Josh.  xii.  24\    Adonibezek,  who  died 
a  little  after  Joshua,  owns  that  in  his  wars  he  had  mal- 
treated seventy  kings  (Judges  i.  7).   Ancient  history  agrees 
lith  Scriptore  in  showing  the  narrow  bounds  of  ancient 
kingdoms.     Egypt  was   originally  divided  into  several 
ftates.    The  dilrerent  provinces  which  compose  the  present 
kingdoms  of  China  and  Japan  were  as  many  separate  king- 
doms.   Greece  remained  for  manv  ages  divided  into  even 
more  petty  states  than  ultimately  formed  its  republics.  We 
see  what  a  number  of  kings  Greece  sent  forth  to  the  war 
▼ith  Troy ;  and  the  still  more  ancient  monarchies  of  that 
country  were  exen  less  important.    A  few  fkmilies  assem- 
Med  in  one  town  under  one  chief,  were  the  whole  subjects 
of  these  early  kings.    At  the  present  day  Africa  presents 
01  with  a  picture  of  those  ancient  times.    We  there  see  a 
great  number  of  sovereigns  in  a  small  extent  of  country ; 
every  little  district  having  its  own  jwuticular  king. 

10.  *  Fled  to  the  mountain,* —It  is  still  a  common  prac- 
tiee  in  the  East  for  the  inhabitants  of  towns  and  villages  to 
kasten  for  safety  to  the  mountains,  in  times  of  alarm  and 
danger,  or  at  least  to  send  their  valuable  property  away. 
The  moveables  of  the  Asiatics,  in  camps,  villages,  and 
tren  towns,  are  astonishingly  few,  compared  with  those 
'»hich  the  refinements  of  European  life  render  necessary. 
A  few  carpets,  kettles,  and  dishes  of  tinned  copper,  compose 
die  bulk  of  their  property,  which  can  speedily  be  packed 
np  and  sent  away  on  the  backs  of  camels  or  mules,  with 
tae  women  and  children  mocmted  on  the  baggage.  In  this 
»iy  a  large  rillajge  or  town  is  in  a  few  hours  completely 
ffntted,/md  the  inhabitants,  with  every  stick  and  rag  be> 
longing  to  them,  can  place  themselves  in  safety  in  the 
moontains.  The  writer  of  this  note  travelled  in  Kdr- 
diitan  in  1829,  following,  in  one  part  of  the  journey,  the 
coarse  which  had  recently  been  taken  by  the  Persian  troops 
in  their  march  fhwn  Tabreez  to  Sulimanieh.  He  came  to 
one  large  Tillage  which  had  been  partially  burnt  by  the 
Persians,  by  whom  also  the  inhabitants  were  so  maltreated, 
that  they  afterwards  fied  to  the  mountains.  The  news  of 
this  transaction  haring  been  carried  over-night  to  the  next 
Iffl^  Tillage,  about  twenty  miles  distant,  the  Persians,  on 
their  arriTal  there  the  next  day,  found  it  completely  de- 
•crted  by  the  mhabitants,  who  had  in  the  short  interval 
removed  with  all  their  live  stock  and  goods  to  the  hills. 
It  WIS  in  this  condition  that  we  found  it  a  fortnight  later ; 
the  inhabitants  beinff  afraid  to  come  back  till  the  soldiers 
dMMild  have  returned  firom  their  expedition.  Burckhardt, 
in  his  Notes  on  the  Bedouins  and  Wahdbifs,  p.  337,  men- 
tioos  that,  when  the  Wahabys  menaced  Damascus  in  1810, 
the  inhabitants  sent  off  all  their  valuable  property  to  the 
monntainf  of  Lebanon* 


13.  *  TJie  Hebrew.^ — Here  we  reach  the  first  of  the  two 
names  by  which  the  worshippers  of  Jehovah  are  distin- 
guished in  the  Old  Testament—*  Hebrews  '  and  *  Israelites,' 
and  the  relative  bearing  of  t»  hich  it  is  well  to  notice  toge- 
ther.   The  former  is  the  usual  name  of  the  nation,  and  as 
such  is  much  more  ancient  and  universal  than  the  other, 
Abraham  himself  being  here  called  a  Hebrew ;  and  it  does 
not,  like  the  other,  bring  to  mind  any  ancestor  of  glorious 
memory,  while  Israelite  is  the  holy  name  of  the  people, 
closely  connected  with  the  religion  and  tradition  of  the 
race.    Accordingly,  while  priest  and  prophet  always  ad- 
dress the  jpeople  by  the  name  of  Israelites,  other  nations 
always  call  them  Hebrews,  and  a  Hebrew  never  calls  him- 
self an  Israelite  in  speaking  with  foreigners  (Gen.  xl.  1  .'s ; 
Jonah  i.  9) :  on  other  occasions,  too,  and  especially  by  earlier 
writers,  the  nation  is  called  Hebrews  when  not  mentioned 
with  reference  to  its  religion  (Gen.  xliii.  32 ;  Exod.  xxi.  2 ; 
1  Sam.  xiii.  3, 7 ;  xiv.  21).  The  name  Hebrews,  Dn^y,  ac- 
cording to  the  views  entertained  by  the  people  themselves, 
is  derived  from  Eber,  T^,  an  ancestor  of  Abraham  (Gen, 
x.  21 ;  xi.  16) ;  but  as  nothing  farther  is  known  of  him,  he 
can  scarcely  be  considered  an  historical  personage.    Per- 
haps it  was  originally  applied  to  all  nations  of  Shemitic 
tongue  on  this  side  the  Euphrates,  which,  acoordinff  to 
historical  traces,  migrated  fitnn  Central  Asia,  and  last  from 
Mesopotamia  C^Hin  "VJ^.  efter  han-nahar,  *  the  laud  on 
that  side  the  river,'  i.  e.  the  Euphrates ;  cump.  the  Sept. 
6  irepccrfiit  Gen.  xiv.  13)  to  Palestine  and  Arabia :  in  this 
case  the  names  would  spring  from  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  Canaan,  as  is  now  generally  admitted.    According  to 
either  view,  however,  the  name  Hebrews  embraced  oriKin- 
ally  all  the  descendants  of  Abraham,  and  was  only  aner- 
wvrds  particularly  appropriated  to  the  direct  descendants 
of  Abraham  in  Palestine.    This  is  the  Tiew  taken  bj 
Ewald,  in    his  Hebrew   Grammar,  sect  3,  Nicholsons 
translation.    Another  great  authority,  Gesenins,  in  his 
Oeschichte  der  Hebraischen  ^rache  und  Schrift  (History 
of  the  Hebrew  Langua^  and  Writmg),  pp.  9-12,  doubts 
that  there  is  any  foundation  for  the  distinction  here  esta- 
blished in  fiivour  of  *  Israelite '  as  the  sacred  name  of  the 
people.    He  thinks  that  its  being  a  patronymic  derived 
m>m  the  founder  of  the  nation,  sufficientiy  accounts  for  its 
use  bemg  confined  to  the  people  thenaselves.    This  is 
doubUess  true ;  but  the  other  view  includes  this,  and  sup- 
poses further  that  a  sort  of  sanctitjr  was  attached  to  it  as 
the  covenant  name  of  the  people,  arising  out  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  name  of  Jacob  was  changed  to 
Israel  (Gen.  xxxii.  28).    If  the  Hebrews  had  been  called 
Jacobites,  fh)m  Jacob,  the  original  name  of  their  pro- 
genitor, instead  of  Israelites,  fh>m  Israel,  his  name  as  the 
chosen  of  God,  this  argument  flrom  the  origin  of  the  name 
would  not  apply ;  but  that  from  the  use  of  the  name  would 
in  any  case  remain  Tcry  coffent.    For  instance,  when  our 
Lord  called  Nathanael  *  an  Israelite  indeed '  (John  i.  47), 
did  he  not  use  it  as  describing  one  in  covenant  relation 
with  God  ?    If  it  had  been  merely  a  common  patronymic, 
every  descendant  of  Jacob  would  have  been  as  much  *  an 
Israelite  indeed '  as  Nathanael. 

1 4.  *  Brother.' — Lot  was  Abraham's  nephew,  but  is  called 
here  his  brothert  in  conformity  witii  a  usage  of  which  wc 
shall  meet  with  frequent  instances  in  our  progress  through 
the  Scriptures,  and  which  did  not  confine  the  application 
of  the  term  to  natural  brothers,  but  extended  it  to  all  near 
kindred. 

—  *  Servants,  bom  in  his  own  house.' — ^The  word  trans- 
lated servant  generally  denotes  what  we  should  call  a  slave. 
In  subsequent  passages  we  shall  indeed  have  occasion  to 
remark  upon  humble  friends  or  disciples  performing  ser- 
vile offices,  and  therefore  called  *  servants ;'  and  also  upon 
the  Jewish  slaves  whom  their  own  countrymen  held  in 
bondage  for  a  limited  time,  and  imder  defined  restrictions. 
But  the  mass  of  the  servants  mentioned  in  the  Scnpture 
history  were  absolute  and  perpetual  slaves.  They  were 
strangers,  either  purchased,  or  taken  prisoners  in  war. 
They  and  their  progeny  were  regarded  as  completely  the 
property  of  their  wasters,  who  could  exchange  or  sfll 
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them  at  pleasare,  could  inflict  upon  them  what  punish- 
ments they  pleased,  and  even  in  some  cases  put  them  to 
death.  Abraham's  *  servants*  were  manifestly  of  this  de- 
scription. This  form  of  slavery  is  still  common  in  the 
East ;  and  the  facts  which  the  book  of  Genesis  brings  under 
our  notice,  show  how  little  Asiatic  usages  have  altered 
after  the  lapse  of  about  four  thousand  years.  The  con- 
dition of  slavery  in  Mohammedan  Asia^  is,  however,  un- 
attended, except  in  very  rare  instances,  with  the  revoltii^ 
circumstances  which  we  usually  associate  with  the  word. 
The  term  'slave*  itself  is  not  regarded  as  one  of  oppro- 
brium, nor  does  it  convey  the  idea  of  a  degraded  condition. 
Slaves  are  generally  treated  with  such  kindness  and  favour, 
that  they  commonly  become  much  attached  to  their  mas- 
ters, and  truly  devoted  to  their  interest  They  do  not  till 
the  fields,  or  work  in  manufactories.  Their  employments 
are  almost  wholly  of  a  domestic  nature,  and  their  labour 
light  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  those  who  are 
purchased  young  and  brought  up  in  the  fiimily,  and  still 
more  with  those  who,  like  Abraham's,  are  *  bom  in  the 
house.'  Few  Europeans  would  do  for  their  hired  servants 
what  the  Asiatics  do  for  their  slaves,  or  repose  such  entire 
confidence  in  tibem.  Illustrations  of  this  matter  will  occur 
as  we  proceed.  Meanwhile  it  is  obvious,  that  as  Abram 
had  among  the  slaves  *  bom  in  his  house,'  318  men  fit  to 
bear  arms,  exclusive  of  purehased  slaves,  old  men,  women, 
and  children,  he  must  have  been  regarded  as  a  powerful 
chief  by  tiie  petty  princes  among  whom  he  dwelt  Hence, 
a  few  chapters  on  (chap,  xxiii.  6),  the  children  of  Heth 
say  to  him, '  My  lord,  thou  art  a  mighty  prince  among  us.' 

—  *  Dan.'— This  has  been  pointed  out  as  one  of  the 
passaffes  evincing  that  the  book  of  Genesis  was  not  written 
till  after  the  time  of  Moses,  or  that  it  was  interpolated  by 
a  later  lumd.  It  is  assumed  that  this  is  the  same  place, 
originally  called  Laish,  which  did  not  acquire  the  name  of 
Dan  (ftrom  the  tribe  of  that  name)  till  the  time  of  the 
Judges,  under  the  cireumstances  described  in  Judg.  xviii. 
29.  But  it  has  been  forgotten  that  there  was  another  Dan, 
.distinguished  as  Dan-Jaan,  mentioned  in  2  Sam.  xxiv.  6, 
which,  for  all  that  appears,  bore  the  same  name  in  the 
time  of  the  patriarchs,  and  which  certainly  does  seem  to 
have  been  upon  the  track  upon  which  Abram  must  have 
passed  in  his  pursuit  of  Cnedorlaomer.  At  all  events, 
when  we  thus  find  another  Dan  in  the  proper  quarter,  it  is 
both  unwise  and  offensive  to  fasten  upon  another,  which  we 
know  did  not  receive  the  name  till  after  the  time  of  Moses. 

15.  « Divided  hirtmlf  against  them . . .  iy  «^A«.'— Pro- 
bably he  divided  his  forces,  so  that  a  simultaneous  rush 
was  made  upon  the  camp  of  .the  enem^  from  different 
quarters.  Here  again  the  usages  of  Arabian  warfare  assist 
us.  Surprise,  by  sudden  attacks,  is  their  favourite  mode  of 
warfare.  Some  tribes  consider  it  cowardly  and  disgraceful 
to  make  a  night-attack  on  a  camp.  But  this  is  not  the 
general  feeling.  When  such  an  attack  is  resolved  upon, 
the  assailants  so  arrange  their  march  that  they  may  &11 
upon  the  camp  about  an  hour  before  the  first  dawn,  when 
they  are  tolerably  certain  to  find  the  whole  people  asleep. 
With  some  tribes  it  is  then  the  custom  to  rush  upon  the 
tents,  and  knock  down  the  principal  tent-poles ;  thus  en- 
veloping the  sleepers  in  their  tent-cloths,  which  renders 
the  victory  easy  even  over  superior  forces.  What  greatiy 
facilitates  the  success  of  such  attacks  is  the  general  neglect 
of  posting  night-watches  and  sentinels,  even  when  in  the 
vicini^  of  an  enemy.  If  an  immediate  attack  is  appre- 
hended, all  the  males  of  an  encampment,  or  all  the  soldiers 
of  an  expedition,  remain  watching  their  fires  throughout 
the  night  In  the  present  transaction  we  do  not  read  of 
any  men  killed  on  either  side.  Probablv  none  were.  It 
is  astonishing  how  little  blood  is  shed  by  the  Arabs  in  their 
most  desperate  actions,  which  more  resemble  fVa^s  among 
an  unorganized  rabble  than  a  batUe  between  soldiers.  We 
may  hear  of  a  battie  lasting  a  whole  day  without  a  man 
being  killed  on  either  side.  Burekhardt  says :  <  When 
fifteen  or  sixteen  men  are  killed  in  a  skirmish,  the  circum- 
stance is  remembered  as  an  event  of  great  importance  for 
many  years  by  both  parties.' 

—  *  Ilobah*  or  rather  Chobah,  nj^M,  lay  to  the  north 


of  Damascus,  the  north  being  *  on  the  left  hand  of  a  per> 
son  &cing  the  Blast  This  pkce  is  not  again  mentioned  in 
Scripture ;  but  it  is  probably  the  Choba,  X»/3a,  of  Jodidi 
XV.  4.  Eusebius,  in  the  OnomaatioM^  confounds  thb  place 
with  Cocuba,  the  seat  of  the  Ebionites.  The  site  is  not 
known ;  but  a  German  traveller,  Troilo,  mentions  a  village 
called  Hoba,  about  half  a  league  north  of  Damascus 
{Reiuhewchreibung^  p.  584) ;  and  this  is  more  likely  to  mark 
the  site  than  the  small  village  called  Kokab,  which  was 
observed  by  Burekhardt  seven  miles  $ouih  of  Damascos, 
with  which  Gesenius  was  inclined  to  identify  it  See 
Burekhardt's  TVavtls  in  Syrian  p.  317,  and  Gesenius's  Note 
in  the  German  translation  of  the  same,  ii.  1054. 

—  *  Damaacus.* — This  is  the  first  mention  of  a  city 
which  hereafter  makes  a  great  figure  in  Scripture.  lu 
origin  must  have  been  very  ancient ;  for  the  way  in  which 
it  is  spoken  of  here  and  in  the  next  chapter,  v,  2,  does  not 
indicate  that  it  was  then  a  new  or  unknown  place.  We 
hear  nothing  more  of  it  till  the  time  of  David,  wl^n  we 
find  it  the  seat  of  a  state,  the  interference  of  which  in  aid 
of  the  enemies  of  David  led  to  its  subjugation  by  lum 
(2  Sam.  viii.  5,  6 ;  1  Chron.  xviii.  5,  6).  &t  it  threw  off 
tbis  dependence  upon  Israel  in  the  reign  of  Solomon,  when 
Rezon,  a  servant  of  Hadadezer,  lung  of  Zobah,  eained  pos- 
session of  Damascus,  and  established  the  kin^om  which 
is  the  *  Syria'  of  the  subsequent  history  (1  Kings  xi.  4), 
and  which  appears  eventually  to  have  comprised  a  very 
considerable  dominion  between  the  Antilibanos  and  the 
Euphrates,  seeing  that  under  the  second  Benhadad  thirty- 
two  *  kings,'  or  petty  princes,  attended  that  monarch  in  lus 
campaign  against  Samaria  (I  Kin^  xx.  I).  This  was 
only  one  of  the  numerous  acts  of  hostility  which  took  place 
between  the  kingdoms  of  Syria  and  Israel,  which  seem  to 
have  regarded  each  other  as  natural  enemies.  Manv  in- 
teresting &cts  of  Scripture  histoHry  are  connected  with,  or 
grow  out  of  this  war&re.  The  line  of  Rezon  ceased  with 
the  murder  of  Benhadad  II.  hj  Hazael,  who  nsorped  the 
throne,  and  by  his  great  abilities  in  war  proved  a  terrible 
enemy  to  Israel,  of  all  whose  territories  b^ond  the  Jordui 
he  gained  possession,  and  placed  the  kingdom  itself  under 
tribute  (2  Kings  x.  32,  S3 ;  xiiL  3).  But  by  his  suc- 
cessor all  these  advantages  were  lost,  and  the  Israelites, 
under  Jeroboam  II.,  not  only  threw  off  the  Syrian  yoke 
and  recovered  their  former  territories,  but  captured  Da- 
mascus itself  (2  Kings  xiv.  28).  It  was  soon  restored  to 
its  own  kinp ;  and  at  a  subsequent  period  we  find  Israel 
and  Syria  in  an  unnatural  confederacy  against  Judah,  by 
which  the  king,  Ahaz,  was  induced  to  purchase  the  aid  oif 
the  Assyrians,  who  fell  upon  Damascus,  took  it,  carried 
the  inhabitants  away  captive,  and,  having  slain  the  king, 
Rezin  annexed  his  territories  to  their  own  dominion 
(2  Kings  XV.  37;  xvi.  6-9;  Isa.  vii.  1 ;  viii.  4;  x.  9; 
xvii.  1).  After  this  Damascus  fell  successively  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Babylonians,  the  Persians,  the  Greeks,  and 
the  Romans.  In  and  after  the  time  of  Christ  the  city  con- 
tained numerous  Jews  (Joseph.  De  Bell.  Jud„  i.  2 ;  xxv.  2 ; 
XX.  2 ;  comp.  Acts  ix.  2) ;  and  it  was  when  on  a  mission 
fh>m  tiie  Sanhedrim  to  suppress  the  ^wth  of  Christianity 
among  theni,  that  St  Paul  was  miraculously  converted 
(Acts  X.  iii.  30;  Gal.  L  12).  For  remarks  on  the  topo- 
graphical and  historical  circumstances  connected  with  toat 
event  see  the  notes  on  Acts  x.  The  city  then  belonged  to 
the  dependent  kingdom  of  the  Arabian  prince  Aretas.  At 
a  later  period  it  was  reckoned  among  tne  cities  of  Deca- 
polls.  From  the  time  of  Hadrian  it  bore  the  honorary  tide 
of  Metropolis,  but  did  not  enjov  the  rights  of  a  metropolis. 
Under  the  Greek  emperors  Damascus  became  the  most 
celebrated  city  of  Western  Asia,  remarkable  for  its  wealth, 
luxury  and  macnificeuce,  and  for  its  numerous  Christian 
population.  After  its  conquest  by  the  Arabians  in  633  A.D., 
It  became  the  capital  of  their  mighty  empire  till  that  dis- 
tinction was,  after  about  a  century,  transterred  to  Baghdad. 
Damascus  remained  under  the  swav  of  the  khaJifii  of 
Baghdad,  till  it  passed  to  the  Fatenute  khalifii  of  Egypt, 
fVom  whom,  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  eleventh  century, 
it  was  wrested  by  one  of  the  generals  of  Malek  Shah,  the 
Seljnk  Sultan  of  Iran,  who,  under  a  nominal  lieutenancy, 
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iwayed  all  the  real  power  of  the  Baghdad  khalifat.  The 
eonqaerin^  general  and  his  descendants  ruled  in  Damascus 
with  the  title  of  Attabeks  with  increasing  power  and  terri- 
tory, and  lessening  dependence  upon  the  Seljnkian  sultans, 
till  at  length,  under  the  £unous  Niireddin,  Damascus  be- 
came  the  capital  of  a  great  and  prosperous  realm,  which 
held  even  JBffypt  in  subjection.  S€K)n  after  his  deadi, 
SeJadJn,  who  had  been  his  lieutenant  in  Egypt,  but  had 
erentually  secured  the  sovereignty  of  that  country  for 
himseli^  found  means  of  adding  the  Damascene  territories 
to  his  dominion,  fh>m  which  time  Damascus  became  vir- 
taally  his  metropolis,  as  it  was  that  of  his  descendants.  It 
was  here  that  this  conqueror  died  in  1193;  and  it  was  here 
that,  in  1207,  his  son  Malek-al-Adel  receiTcd  from  the 
khalif  at  Baghdad  (Al  Nazer)  a  kaftan  of  honour  and  a 
crown  of  gold.  The  city  remained  under  the  rule  of  this 
ikmily  till  1301,  when  Timilr  Beg  made  his  fierce  inroad 
iuto  Syria,  and  reduced  Damascus  to  ashes.  It  afterwards 
rerived,  and  remained  attached  to  Egypt  till  1517,  when 
the  inhabitants  sent  ibrth  their  elders  to  tender  their 
homage  to  the  sultan  Selim  as  he  approached  tiie  city  after 
bis  conquest  of  Egypt.  Under  the  Osmanli  Turks  it  has 
since  remained,  except  for  the  few  years  in  which  Syria 
was  lately  subject  to  Mehemet  AH  of  Egypt 

Damascus  is  situated  in  3G^  2.^  E.  long.,  and  33°  27' 
N.  lat,  in  the  north-west  of  an  extensive  level  plain, 
which  is  open  eastward  beyond  the  reach  of  vision,  but  is 
bounded  in  every  other  direction  by  mountains,  the  nearest 
of  which — those  of  Salehie,  to  the  north-west— are  not 
quite  two  miles  from  the  city.  These  hills  give  rise  to  the 
river  Barrady,  and  to  various  rivulets,  which  afford  the 
city  a  moat  liberal  supply  of  water,  and  render  its  district 
one  of  the  most  pleasant  and  fertile  of  Western  Asia  (see 
note  on  2  Kings  v.  12).  The  district  within  a  circumfer- 
ence of  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  miles  is  thickly  covered 
with  well-watered  gardens  and  orchards,  in  ihe  midst  of 
which  stands  the  town  itself.  It  thus  appears  as  in  a  vast 
wood;  and  its  almost  innumerable  public  buildings,  in- 


cluding an  extensive  citadel  and  a  vast  number  of  mosques, 
with  their  domes  and  minarets,  give  it  a  fine  appearance 
as  viewed  from  the  neighbouring  hills ;  but  on  approching 
over  the  level  plain,  the  plantations  by  which  it  is  envi- 
roned shroud  it  entirely  from  view.  Its  finest  building  is 
a  grand  mosoue,  of  the  Corinthian  order,  said  to  have  been 
built  as  a  catnedral  church  by  the  emperor  Heraclius.  It 
was  dedicated  to  St  John  of  Damascus,  and  is  still  called 
the  mosque  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  by  the  Turks,  who  be- 
lieve that  in  the  latter  dap  Jesus  shall  descend  thereon, 
and  from  its  summit  reqmrc  the  adhesion  of  nil  his  fol- 
lowers to  the  Moslem  faith.  The  city  is  surrounded  by  an 
old  wall  of  sun^ried  brick,  strengthened  with  towers ;  but 
this  wall  has  fidlen  to  decay,  and  the  town  has  so  greatly 
extended  beyond  its  limits,  that  the  number  of  nouses 
without  the  wall  much  exceeds  that  within.  The  houses 
in  the  ci^  have  fiat  roofs,  while  those  in  the  suburbs  have 
domes.  Damascus  is  said  to  contain  five  hundred  man- 
sions entitled  to  be  called  palaoes ;  and  the  general  splen- 
dour of  its  houses  is  much  extolled  in  the  East  But  little 
of  this  is  visible  in  the  streets ;  which  in  seneral  exhibit 
nothing  but  walls  of  mud  or  snn-diied  briclc,  that  fill  the 
narrow  streets  with  dust  in  dr^  weather,  and  render  them 
perfect  quagmires  when  there  is  rain.  The  houses  them- 
selves are  buUt  with  the  same  materials,  although  stone 
might  be  easily  obtained  from  the  adjoining  mountains. 
The  streets  present  scarcely  any  windows,  and  only  low 
and  mean-looking  doors ;  but  these  often  conduct  to  large 
interior  courts  paved  with  marble,  refreshed  by  gushing 
fountains,  and  surrounded  by  apartments  ornamented  ana 
furnished  in  the  best  and  richest  Oriental  taste.  The 
thirsty  Arabs  from  the  Desert  regard  Damascus  with  rap- 
ture, and  are  never  tired  of  expatiating  on  the  freshness 
and  verdure  of  its  orchards,  the  variety  and  richness  of  its 
fhiits,  and,  more  than  all,  its  numerous  streams,  and  the 
clearness  of  its  rills  and  fountains.  There  is  a  tradition 
that  Mohammed,  coming  to  the  city,  viewed  it  with  great 
admiration  fh>m  the  mountain  Salehie,  and  then  turned 
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away,  refusing  to  approach,  with  the  remark,  that  there 
was  but  one  Paradise  designed  for  man.  and  he  was  deter- 
mined that  his  should  not  be  in  this  world :  but  there  is  no 
historical  foundation  for  this  story.  Damascus  is  about 
six  miles  in  circumference,  and  its  population  is  estimated 
by  Mr.  Buckingham  at  140,000;  of  whom  90,000  are 
native  Syrian  Arabs,  10,000  Turks,  15,000  Jews,  and 
25,000  Christians.  But  Dr.  Richardson  does  not  reckon 
the  Christian  population  at  more  than  12,000;  and  the 
Rev.  E.  S.  Caiman  states  that  the  Jews  do  not  exceed 
5000.  Mr.  Addison  thinks  200,000  the  lowest  estimate  for 
the  whole  population  Uiat  can  be  admitted ;  but  he  allows 
the  uncertainty  of  conjectural  estimates.  Damascus  is  the 
rendezvous  of  many  thousand  pilgrims  who  proceed  to 
Mecca  in  one  great  body  every  year,  and  many  of  whom 
make  a  considerable  stay  before  the  caravan  departs. 
Many  of  these  pilgrims  unite  commercial  with  religious 
objects,  loading  their  beasts  with  the  produce  of  their  own 
countries,  which  tiiey  dispose  of  on  the  road,  and  brinff 
back  in  the  same  manner  the  products  of  India,  received 
from  Jedcia,  the  port  of  Mecca.  This  has  contributed 
greatly  to  the  prosperity  of  Damascus,  which  is  also  the 
emporium  of  an  extensive  caravan  trade  with  the  ports  of 
the  Mediterranean  on  the  west,  and  with  Baghdad  on  the 
east.  Damascus  has  obtained  fame  for  some  of  its  manu- 
factures. The  fine  temper  of  its  sword- blades  has  long 
been  proverbial.  This  reputation  has,  however,  of  late 
years  much  declined ;  but  the  Damascenes  still  excel  in 
the  art  of  inlaying  metals  with  gold.  The  manufiicture  ot 
the  kind  of  silk  called  *  damask '  originated  here. 

The  inhabitants  of  Damascus  have  the  reputation  of 
being  the  most  fenatical  and  intolerant  people  of  Turkey ; 
but  me  measures  of  Mehemet  Ali  put  some  restraint  upon 
the  outward  manifestations  of  their  fierce  hate  against  all 
other  religions  than  their  own ;  and,  althoujgh  that  restnunt 
is  now  withdrawn,  some  effects  of  the  habit  of  forbearance 
which  it  created  still  remain. 

18.  *  Salem.* — It  is  a  very  common  and  old  opinion  that 
this  city  of  Melchezidek  was  the  same  afterwards  known 
as  Jem-salem,  There  seems  nothmg  to  support  this  opi- 
nion, except  that  the  Psalmist  calls  the  latter  city  Salem 
in  Ps.  Ixxvi.  1,  2;  and  this  poetical  abbreviation  will 
scarcely  bear  ihe  weight  of  so  important  a  conclusion. 
The  notion  probably  arose  in  the  natural  wish  of  the  Jews 
to  be  able  to  connect  some  points  in  the  history  of  their 
great  ancestor  with  the  spot  which  became  the  capital  of 
his  descendants,  and  the  great  centre  of  their  ntual  worship. 
For  the  same  reason  they  allege  that  the  mountain  in  *  the 
land  of  Moriah,'  whither  Abraham  went  to  offer  up  Isaac 
(xxii.  2),  was  the  mount  Moriah  on  which  tiie  temple 
aflerwardi  stood.    This  we  believe:  but  the  belief  is  in- 


compatible with  that  which  fixes  here  also  the  Salem  of  Mel- 
chezidek :  for  it  is  as  manifest  that  the  *  land  of  Moriah' 
was  a  secluded  place,  as  that  *  Salem '  was  an  inhabited 
city.    On  these  and  other  grounds  which  cannot  in  tlds 

Slace  be  stated,  we  incline  to  accept  the  conclusion  of 
erome,  who  places  this  Salem  near  to  Scythopolis  (Beth- 
shean),  where  he  says  that  extensive  ruins  were  shown  in 
his  days  as  those  of  the  palace  of  Melchezidek.  This  was 
probably  the  same  Salem  as  that  of  John  iii.  23;  and 
Jerome  s  statement  at  least  sho^s  that  common  opinion  did 
not  then  identify  Melchizedek's  Salem  with  Jemsalem. 
This  view  of  Jerome's  was  mostiy  followed  in  tiie  middle 
ages,  and  has  had  a  good  number  of  modem  advocates, 
among  whom  we  may  numl^er  Reland,  Rosenmuller,  and 
Bleek.  We  formerly  entertained  the  other  view  ;  but  hav- 
ing since  had  occasion  to  examine  the  whole  subject,  have 
been  constrained  by  the  great  weight  of  evidence  to  aban- 
don it  for  this. 

21.  *  Give  me  the  neraonst  and  take  the  goods' — It  would 
seem  that  here  the  Kins  claims  his  own  due,  and  alloirs 
Abi-aham  his.  According  to  Arab  usage  Abraham  had 
an  undoubted  right  to  the  recovered  goods  and  cattle.  The 
custom  is,  if  an  enemy  has  spoiled  an  Arab  camp,  and  car- 
ried away  some  of  the  persons  as  prisoners,  and  if  the 
whole  be  afterwards  recovered  by  another  partj',  then  the 
persons  are  to  be  restored,  but  the  property  is  to  remain  in 
the  possession  of  those  by  whom  it  was  recaptured.  This 
elucidation,  wliich  has  escaped  the  notice  of  annotators, 
exalts  the  conduct  of  Abraham  in  declining  to  receive  his 
due,  and  diminishes  the  generosity  for  which  the  king  of 
Sodom  has  obtained  credit  Indeed  we  see  that  Abraham 
himself  admits  the  right  of  his  friends  to  that  which,  for 
himself^  he  declined. 

22.  *  /  have  lift  up  mine  hand ' — a  Hebraism  for  *  I  have 
sworn,'  derived  from  the  custom,  to  which  there  are  frequent 
allusions  in  Scripture,  of  elevating  the  right  hand  in  the 
act  of  taking  an  oath. 

23.  *  From  a  thread  even  to  a  ahoekUchet* — This  seems 
to  have  been  a^  proverbial  expression  of  diminution.  On 
the  '  thread '  it  is  useless  to  speculate,  as  the  word  admits 
of  so  many  applications.  But  the  word  '  shoe '  first  occurs 
here,  where  it  probably  denotes  a  sandal.  We  shall  have 
to  notice  both  sandals  and  shoes  hereafter.  It  is  probable 
that  the  *  shoe-latchet '  denotes  the  thong  which  fastened 
the  sandal  to  the  sole  of  the  foot.  Mr.  Roberts*  in  his  Ori- 
ental Illustrations,  informs  us  that  when  a  man  among  the 
Hindoos  is  accused  of  taking  away  some  valuable  article 
belonging  to  another,  he  repeu  the  charge  by  a  proverbial 
expression,  saying,  *  I  have  not  taken  away  even  a  piece  of 
the  thong  of  your  worn-out  sandals.' 


CHAPTER  XV. 

1  God  encowageth  Abram.  2  Abram  compknneth  for 
want  of  em  heir,  4  Godpromiseth  him  a  8on^  and  a 
mvUiplying  of  his  teed.  6  Abram  is  justified  by 
faith.  7  Canaan  is  promised  again j  and  confirmed 
by  a  signy  12  and  a  vision. 

After  these  things  the  word  of  the  Lord 
came  unto  Abram  in  a  vision,  saying,  Fear  not, 
Abram :  I  am  thy  shield,  and  thy  exceeding 
'great  reward. 

2  And  Abram  said,  Lord  God,  what  wilt 
thou  give  me,  seeing  I  go  childless^  and  the 
steward  of  my  house  is  this  Eliezer  of  Da- 
mascus? 

3  And  Abram  said,  Behold,  to  me  thou 
ha3t  given  no  seed :  and,  lo,  one  bom  in  my 
house  is  mine  heir. 
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4  IT  And,  behold,  the  word  of  the  Lord  came 
unto  him,  saying,  This  shall  not  be  thine  heir ; 
but  he  that  shall  come  forth  out  of  thine  own 
bowels  shall  be  thine  heir. 

5  And  he  brought  him  forth  abroad,  and 
said.  Look  now  toward  heaven,  and  tell  the 
stars,  if  thou  be  able  to  number  them :  and  he 
said  unto  him,  'So  shall  thy  seed  be. 

6  IT  And  he  ^believed  in  the  Lord  ;  and  he 
counted  it  to  him  for  righteousness. 

7  IT  And  he  said  unto  him,  I  am  the  Lord 
that  brought  thee  out  of  Ur  of  the  Chaldees, 
to  give  thee  this  land  to  inherit  it. 

8  And  he  said.  Lord  God,  whereby  shall  I 
know  that  I  shall  inherit  it  ? 

9  And  he  said  unto  him.  Take  me  an  heifer 
of  three  years  old,  and  a  she  goat  of  three 

•  Kom.  4,  8.    GalatS.  6.    James  S.  SS 
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—  *  Pigeon  7ji)  gozal — ^may  be  understood  as  a  young 
bird  of  the  dove  kind.  According  to  a  general  rule  the 
young  were  rec^nired  in  preference  to  the  old  on  all  occa- 
sions of  sacrificial  oblation. 

10.  'Divided  them  in  the  mui^.'— This  very  solemn 
form  of  ratifying  a  ooTenant  is  agsun  particularly  men- 
tioned in  Jer.  xxxiy.  18.  It  consisted  in  cutting  the  throat 
of  the  victim.,  and  pouring  out  its  blood.  The  carcase  was 
then  divided,  lengthwise,  as  nearly  as  possible  into  two 
equal  parts,  which  being  placed  opposite  to  each  other  at 
a  short  distance,  the  covenanting  parties  approached  at  the 
opposite  ends  of  the  passage  thus  formed,  and  meeting  in 
the  middle,  took  the  customary  oath.  The  practice  was 
by  no  means  peculiar  to  the  Hebrews*  Traces  of  it  may 
be  found  in  the  Greek  and  Koman  writers,  and  in  the  ac* 
counts  of  travellers. 

17,  18.  *A  burning  lamp  that  passed  bettoeen  the  pieces.* 

*  In  the  same  day  the  Lord  made  a  covenant  with  Ahram* — 
In  formerly  attending  to  this  text,  we  illustrated  it  by 
reference  to  the  customs  of  ancient  nations,  not  being  then 
aware  that  although  it  had  disappeared  from  Western 
Asia,  it  was  still  preserved  in  the  mrther  East.  It  is  to 
the  Oriental  Illustrations  of  Mr.  Roberts  that  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  information  that  in  India  a  burning  lamp 
or  fire  is  still  used  for  the  coi\firmation  of  a  covenant. 

*  Should  a  person  in  the  evening  make  a  solenm  promise 
to  perform  something  for  another,  and  should  the  latter 
doubt  his  word,  the  former  will  say,  pointing  to  the  Jlame 
of  the  lamp,  that  is  the  witness,'  On  occasions  of  greater 
importance,  when  two  or  more  join  in  a  covenant,  should 
the  fidelity  of  any  be  questioned,  they  will  say,  *  We  invoke 
the  lamp  of  the  temple'  (as  a  witness).  When  an  agree- 
ment of  this  kind  has  been  broken,  it  will  be  said,  *  who 
would  have  thought  this?  for  the  lamp  of  the  temple  was 
invoked.' 

18.  *  From  the  river  of  Egypt  unto . .  ,  .  the  river  Eu- 
phrates.*— This  passage  has  been  referred  to  by  some 
writers  as  one  that  could  only  have  been  penned  during 
the  most  splendid  period  of  Jewish  history— the  reigns  of 
David  and  Solomon.  Literally  taken,  however,  the  remark 
is  inapplicable  to  any  time,  since  the  kinedom  of  the 
Hebrews  at  no  period  of  their  history  extended  so  fkr ;  and 
the  promise  must  therefore  be  taken  in  a  rhetorical  sense, 
describing  the  central  point  of  the  proper  country  as  si- 
tuated between  the  two  rivers.  So  Havemick,  in  his  art 
Genesis,  in  the  Cyclop,  of  Biblical  Literature:  and  it  is  a 
sufiicient  answer  to  ue  objection,  and  also  obviates  the 
painful  difficulty  which  some  pious  writers  have  felt  them- 
selves under  in  making  out  that  this  promise  ever  was 
fulfilled  in  its  literal  extent,  which  has  been  so  great,  that 
the  non-fulfillment  has  been  used  as  an  argument  in  proof 
of  the  fhture  restoration  of  the  Jews  to  Palestine,  when 
their  empire  shall  be  extended  to  these  boundaries:  see 
Keith's  Land  of  Israel,  for  instance,  which  proceeds  on 
this  notion.  In  the  above  explanation  Havemick  concedes 
that  *  the  river  of  Egypt*  means  the  Nile ;  and  as  the  point 
is  questioned,  it  is  better  to  make  this  admission,  and  take 
this  broad  view  of  the  case,  than  to  make  the  point  turn 
upon  a  small  controversy  about  *  the  river  of  Egypt'  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  however,  it  is  right  that  we  should,  for 
ourselves,  record  our  disbelief  that  this  term  does  denote 
the  Nile.  All  Hebrew  scholars  know  that  the  Nile  is  dis- 
tinguished  in  Scripture  by  the  peculiar  word  ifc<J  jeor,  an 
Egyptian  word  signifyiuff  a  fbsse  or  river,  and  Inr  the 
Egyptians  themselves  applied  to  the  Nile.  In  the  dialect 
of  Slemphis  it  occurs  in  the  shape  of  ioro,  in  that  of  Thebes 
of  lERO,  and  in  the  Rosetta  inscription  as  ior.  In  tiie  Bible 
this  word  is  never  applied  to  any  other  river  than  the 
Nile,  except  in  Dan.  xii.  5,  6,  7,  where  it  refers  to  the  Ti- 
gris. In  the  texts  where  it  occurs  it  is  translated  *the 
river,*  and  the  context  shows  the  Nile  to  be  intended. 
When  it  occurs  in  connection  with  the  name  of  Egypt 
r  Amos  viii.  8 ;  ix.  5),  our  translators,  anxious  to  mark  the 
oiistinction  between  Uie  words  and  those  which  they,  in  the 
present  text  and  elsewhere  render  by  *  the  river  of  Egypt,' 
translate  *  the  fiood  of  Egypt.'     In  all  the  places  which 


they  translate  'river  of  Egypt,'  the  word  is  not  that  thus 
appropriated  to  the  Nile,  but  IHS  nahar,  which  is  the  or- 
dinary name  for  any  stream  or  river ;  and  as  there  is  a 
special  word  for  the  Nile,  and  as  the  common  word  nahar 
is  never  but  once  (Isa.  xix.  5)  used  in  any  text  where  the 
context  points  to  tiie  Nile,  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  b 
the  phrase  *  river  of  Egypt,'  some  other  stream  is  denoted. 

It  might  be  rendered  *  the  brook  towards  E^ypt,'  meaning 
the  well-known  boundary  brook  in  the  direction  of  Egy|it ; 
and  we  see  no  reason  to  dissent  from  the  o^nion  which 
identifies  it  with  the  Wady  el  Arish,  near  the  village  of  that 
name,  which  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Rhinocorurt. 

—  *  TJte  great  river,  Euphrates* — (See  note  on  chap.  ii. 
14.)  This  noble  stream  is  fireaueutiy  mentioned  as  *the 
grc^t  river'  in  the  Scriptures,  and  it  is  fyiy  entitled  to  such 
a  distinction.  It  rises  m  two  widely-separated  sources,  one 
in  the  elevated  region  near  Erzerum,  and  the  other  near 
the  town  of  Bayazid  on  the  Persian  fhintier.  The  fiMnner 
takes  immediately  the  name  of  *  Frat,'  and  its  coone  is 
nearly  south-west;  the  other,  called  <  Murad,'  has  a  coutk 
less  southwardly  than  the  other,  and  is  much  the  nobler 
stream  of  the  two.  Their  junction  takes  place  in  the  re- 
cesses of  the  Taurus,  near  the  town  of  tCebban.  After 
having  pierced  the  mountains,  the  river  continues  its  south- 
westerly course  as  if  towards  the  Mediterranean;  but, 
being  repelled  by  the  mountains  near  Samosata,  it  makes 
a  slight  inclination  to  the  south-east,  and  aflemnards  more 
decidedly  takes  that  direction,  and  pursues  it  until  it  ulti- 
mately joins  the  Tigris  at  Komah  in  Irak  Arabi.  The 
united  stream  then  takes  the  name  of  Shat-nl-Arab,  or 
River  of  the  Arabs ;  and  finally  enters  the  Persian  Gulf 
above  seventy  miles  below  the  city  of  Basrah.  The  totil 
course  of  this  fine  river  is  estimated  at  1400  miles.  Its 
breadth  from  Bir  to  its  junction  with  the  Tigris  varies 
from  300  to  450  yards,  though  it  is  occasionally  less  than 
200 ;  and  at  times,  where  islands  occur  in  the  mid-stream, 
widens  to  800  yards,  or  even  thrra-quarters  of  a  mile.  Its 
stream  flows  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour  in  the  season 
of  flood,  but  at  other  times  it  is  rather  under  than  above 
three  miles  an  hour  in  much  the  lar^  portion  of  its 
course.  The  rise  of  the  Euphrates  begins  in  March  and 
continues  to  the  beginning  of  June,  at  which  time  there  is 
nowhere  less  than  12  feet  depth  of  water,  or,  as  some  say, 
16  fbet  In  the  low  season  the  general  depth  of  the  river, 
with  the  exception  of  fords  and  rocks,  may  be  stated  at 
from  6  to  10  feet.  In  describing  the  average  depth  of 
water,  the  natives  are  accustomed  to  say  that  it  is  equal  to 
the  height  of  two  men.  In  many  parts,  however,  the  depth 
of  water  is  18  feet  even  in  the  low  season.  It  is  never 
more  than  150  miles  distant  firom  the  Tigris,  and  at  a  short 
distance  below  Bagdad  the  two  rivers  approach  so  near  as 
20  miles  to  each  other.  The  Euphrates  seems  the  nobler 
stream  of  the  two ;  but  it  does  not  appear  in  &ct  to  have  a 
larger,  if  so  large,  a  body  of  water  as  the  Tigris.  Both 
rivers  are  subject  to  great  inundations  in  the  spring ;  bat 
that  of  the  Tigris  b^ns  some  weeks  earlier  than  the  other, 
in  consequence  of  the  more  southern  exposure  of  its  source, 
and  the  earlier  melting  of  the  snows.  When  the  Euphrates 
is  at  its  heiffht,  it  overflows  the  surrounding  country ;  and 
its  waters,  filling  canaU  dug  for  the  purpose,  tend  gieady 
to  facilitate  the  labours  of  agriculture  in  those  parts  of  itt 
lower  banks  which  are  under  cultivation.  In  some  parts 
extensive  marshes  are  formed  by  this  inundation.  The 
water  is  lowest  in  the  months  of  November,  December, 
January,  and  February ;  but  sometimes  there  is  a  slight 
increase  fh>m  rain  in  January.  The  river  is  navigable 
from  Bir,  though  in  some  places  obstructed  by  rocks;  and 
from  the  attempt  which  has  lately  been  made  by  England 
to  ascertain  the  practicability  of  a  steam-commnnicatioo 
with  India  by  that  river,  some  very  important  consequences 
may  eventually  arise.  The  disturbed  state  of  the  country 
prevents  any  navigation  of  the  river  by  the  natives  higher 
than  Hillah,  near  the  site  of  Babylon.  There  b  mudi 
valuable  information  concerning  the  Euphrates  in  tfas 
*  Report  cf  the  Select  Committee  on  Steam- Navigatiom  to 
India.* 

19.  * Kenites — Kenizziles — Kadmonites*  etc — Ten  na- 
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(ioo8  are  here  mentioiied,  but  only  seven  were  actually 
subjusated  (see  Dent  vii.  1).  It  is  hence,  with  great 
probability,  supposed  that  the  redundant  three  had  by  the 
time  of  the  actual  conquest  become  incorporated  with  the 


others.  The  three  not  included  in  the  subsequent  list  are 
those  named  above.  We  know  nothing  with  certainty  of 
their  origin  or  geographical  position. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

I  Sartdj  being  barren^  giveth  Hagar  to  Abram. 
4  Hagar,  being  afflicted  for  despising  her  mistress , 
rwmeth  avfoy.  7  An  angd  sendeth  her  back  to 
submit  herself,  11  and  telieth  her  of  her  child.  15 
Ishmael  is  born. 

Now  Sarai  Abram's  wife  bare  him  no  children : 
and  she  had  an  handmaid,  an  Egyptian,  whose 
name  ioas  Hagar. 

2  And  Sarai  said  unto  Abram,  Behold  now, 
the  Lord  hath  restrained  me  from  bearing :  I 

fray  thee,  go  in  unto  my  maid  ;  it  may  be  that 
may  ^obtain  children  by  her.    And  Abram 
hearkened  to  tlie  voice  oi  Sarai. 

3  And  Sarai  Abram's  wife  took  Hagar  her 
maid  the  Egyptian,  after  Abram  had  dwelt 
ten  years  in  flie  land  of  Canaan,  and  gave  her 
to  her  husband  Abram  to  be  his  wife. 

4  H  And  he  went  in  unto  Hagar,  and  she 
conceived :  and  when  she  saw  that  ^e  had 
conceived,  her  mistress  was  despised  in  her 
eyes. 

5  And  Sarai  said  unto  Abram,  My  wrong 
be  upon  thee :  I  have  given  my  maid  mto  thy 
bosom ;  and  when  she  saw  that  she  had  con- 
ceived, I  was  despised  in  her  eyes :  the  Lord 
judge  between  me  and  thee. 

6  But  Abram  said  unto  Sarai,  Behold,  thy 
maid  is  in  thy  hand ;  do  to  her  'as  it  i)leasetn 
thee.  And  when  Sarai  'dealt  hardly  with  her, 
she  fled  from  her  face. 

7  f  And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  foimd  her 


by  a  fountain  of  water  in  the  wilderness,  by 
the  fountain  in  the  way  to  Shur. 

8  And  he  said,  Hagar,  Sarai's  maid, 
whence  earnest  thou  ?  and  whither  wUt  thou 
go  ?  And  she  said,  I  flee  from  the  face  of  my 
mistress  Sarai. 

9  And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  said  unto  her. 
Return  to  tliy  mistress,  and  submit  thyself 
imder  her  hands. 

10  And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  said  unto 
her,  I  will  multiply  thy  seed  exceedingly,  that 
it  shall  not  be  numbered  for  multitude. 

1 1  And  the  angel  of  the  Lor  d  said  unto  her. 
Behold,  thou  art  with  child,  and  shalt  beai*  a 
son,  and  shalt  call  his  name  ^Ishmael;  be- 
cause the  Lord  hath  heard  thy  affliction. 

12  And  he  will  be  a  wild  man ;  his  hand 
toill  be  against  every  man,  and  eveiy  man's 
hand  against  him ;  ^and  he  shall  dwell  in  the 
presence  of  all  his  brethren. 

13  And  she  called  the  name  of  the  Lord 
that  spake  unto  her,  Thou  God  seest  me  :  for 
she  said.  Have  I  also  here  looked  after  him 
that  seeth  me  ? 

14  Wherefore  the  well  was  called  •  'Beer- 
lahai-roi ;  behold,  it  is  between  Kadesh  and 
Bered. 

15  IT  And  Hagar  bare  Abram  a,  son  :  and 
Abram  called  his  son  s  name,  which  Hagar 
bare,  Ishmael. 

16  And  Abram  teas  fourscore  and  six  years 
old,  when  Hagar  bare  Ishmael  to  Abram. 


1  Heb.  6t  buUdtd  hvher.  *  Heb.  that  which  b  good  in  thute  eyes,  a  Heb.  affUeUd  her,  *  That  is,  Ood  ihall  hear. 

I  Chap.  25. 1 8.  •  Chap.  84.  6S.  7  That  ia,  the  well  of  him  that  liveth  and  teeth  me. 


Verse  1.  *  She  had  an  handmaid' — a  female  glare;  ap- 
parently one  of  those  *  maid-serraiits '  whom  Abraham  had 
broi^t  from  Egypt  The  female  slares  among  the  Jews, 
as  they  are  stiU  m  the  East,  are  wholly  under  the  control 
of  the  mistress  of  the  f&mijy* 

3.  •  7b  6e  his  wife.'-^The  term  'wife,'  in  the  present 
instance,  can  only  be  understood  to  describe  a  wife  of  a 
secondary  and  inferior  class.  Such  women  were  consi- 
dered wives,  inasmuch  as  the  connection  was  legal  and 
costomary ;  but  the  absence  of  certain  solemnities  and  con- 
tracts of  dowry  marked  the  condition  as  inferior,  although 
not  in  itself  degrading.  The  children  fh)m  such  unions  did 
not  inherit  the  property  of  the  father,  who  usually  provided 
for  them  in  his  own  life-time,  if  he  had  sons  by  the  prin- 
dnal  wife  or  wives  to  claim  the  inheritance.  We  thus  find 
Abraham  providing*for  the  sons  of  his  concubines  Hagar 
and  Ketnrah.  Things  are  still  much  the  same  in  the  East, 
where  similar  practices  are  legalized  by  the  Mohammedan 
law.  That  law  allows  a  man  four  wives  of  the  first  class, 
and  does  not  restrict  him  as  to  slaves.    But  the  condition 


of  a  slave  is  not  altered,  as  such,  by  the  manner  in  which 
she  lives  in  the  famUy  of  her  master.  The  sweeper  of  his 
house  and  the  partner  of  his  bed  are  alike  liable  to  be  sold 
again  if  thev  have  been  purchased;  but  delicacy  prevents 
this  right  from  being  often  exercised.  (See  Malcolm's 
History  of  Persia,)  So  we  see  that  Hagar  remained  a 
*  bondwoman '  after  she  had  become  the  mother  of  Ishmael, 
and  Sarai  is  still  called  her  « mistress.' 

7.  *  Angel* — An  angel  is  here  mentioned  for  the  first 
time.  Our  word  is  from  the  Greek  A-yyeXos,  angelos ;  the 
Hebrew  is  1|fc<^D  malach ;  both  words  denoting  simply  *  a 
messenger.'  't'he  term  is  used  very  indefinitely  in  the 
Scriptures,  indicating  sometimes  the  Deity  himself,  his  pro- 
vidence, and  the  impersonal  agents  of  his  will.  At  other 
times  it  denotes  the  class  of  superior  beings  to  whom  we 
restrict  the  name  of  *  angels.'  In  many  places  it  is  applied 
to  prophets  and  holy  men  acting  under  divine  direction,  or 
in  the  service  of  religion ;  and  it  is  also  extended  to  the 
ministers  and  agencies  of  the  devil.    Maimonides  and  some 
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other  Jewish  writers  apprehend  that  this  was  a  commis- 
sioned prophet  who  spoke  to  Hagar ;  bnt  the  expressions 
in  w.  13,  14,  cannot  be  made  compatible  with  the  idea  of 
human  agency. 

—  *  Shur.* — ^This  was  a  city  upon  the  confines  of  Egypt 
and  Palestine,  as  appears  by  a  comparison  of  this  with  the 
following  texts, — Gen.  xx.  1 ;  xxv.  18;  1  Sam.  xv.  5 ; 
xxvii.  8.  Josephus  makes  it  the  same  as  Pelnsium  (Antiq. 
vi.  7.  3 ;  comp.  1  Sam.  xv.  7)  ;  but  that  city  was  known  to 
the  Israelites  by  the  name  of  Sin.  Shur  was  more  probably 
in  the  neighbourhood  marked  by  the  modern  Suez.  The 
desert  which  extended  from  Palestine  to  Shur  is  called 
*  the  wilderness  of  Shur'  in  Exod.  xv.  22 ;  but  in  Num. 
xxxiii.  8,  it  has  the  name  of  *  the  wilderness  of  Etham.' 

11.  *  Call  his  name  hhmael ' — This  is  the  first  instance 
of  a  name  given  by  divine  direction  before  birth.  Many 
such  instances  occur  hereafter.  Like  all  other  Hebrew 
names,  they  are  significant,  and  commonly  refer  to  some 
characterizing  circumstance  or  quality  of  mind  or  person. 
For  the  sake  of  obtaining  such  sigmficance,  names  were 
sometimes  changed  among  the  Hebrews  and  other  Oriental 
nations,  as  we  shall  have  other  occasions  to  observe.  In 
the  present  instance,  the  name  Ishmael  is  composed  of  two 
Hebrew  words  which,  in  combination,  denote  '  God  at- 
tends' or  *  hears.'  .The  reason  of  this  denomination  is 
given  in  the  text 

\2.  *A  wild  num.* — ^The  ori^nal  has  here  a  fbrce  which 
is  lost  in  the  translation.  The  word  rendered  wild  (M^fi 
pere)  in  every  other  passage  where  it  occurs  denotes  a  wild 
ass.  (See  FUrst's  Hebrew  Concordance.)  It  is,  therefore, 
obviously  intended  by  the  use  of  so  unusual  a  phrase,  which 
may  be  rendered  *a  wild  ass  man,'  to  indicate  an  analogy 
between  the  wildness  of  Ishmael  and  his  descendants  and 
that  of  the  wild  ass.  Now,  if  we  turn  to  Job  xxxix.  5-8, 
we  find  a  splendid  description  of  the  habits  of  the  wild  ass ; 
and  it  is  eouallv  curious  and  surprising  to  trace  there  how 
minutely  tne  description  applies  to  the  free,  wandering, 
lawless,  pastoral,  marauding,  town-hatmg  Bedouins,  the 
descent  of  some  of  whose  tnbes  Arom  Ishmael  is  admitted 
by  others,  and  gloried  in  by  themselves.    For  on  explana- 


tion of  how  fhr  the  Arabians  are  to  be  considered  the(te- 
scendants  of  Ishmael,  see  note  on  ch.  xxv.  12-16.  Ereo 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  tha  epithet  '  wild,'  there  ii  do 
peoj)le  to  whom  it  can  be  appliea  with  more  propriety  than 
to  the  Arabs,  whether  used  in  reference  to  their  character, 
modes  of  life,  or  place  of  habitation.  We  have  seen  some- 
thinff  of  Arabs  and  their  life,  and  have  always  felt  the  vord 
wild  to  be  precisely  that  by  which  we  should  choose  to 
characterize  them.  Their  chosen  dwelling-place  is  the 
inhospitable  desert,  which  offers  no  attractions  to  any  eves 
but  theirs,  but  which  is  all  the  dearer  to  them  for  that  very 
desolation,  inasmuch  as  it  secures  to  them  the  iudependeuce 
and  unfettered  liberty  of  action  which  constitute  the  charm 
of  their  existence,  and  which  render  the  minute  t)ouudaries 
and  demarcations  of  settled  districts,  and  the  restraints  and 
limitations  of  towns  and  cities,  perfectly  hateful  in  their 
sight  The  simplicity  of  their  tented  habitations,  their 
dress,  and  their  diet,  which  form  so  perfect  a  picture  of 
primitive  usages  as  described  by  the  sacred  writers,  wc  can 
also  characterize  by  no  more  fitting  epithet  than  'wild;' 
and  that  epithet  chums  a  still  more  definite  application 
when  we  come  to  examine  their  continual  wanderings  with 
their  flocks  and  herds,  their  constant  readiness  for  action, 
and  their  frequent  predatory  and  aggressive  excursions 
against  strangers  or  against  each  other.  But  this  point 
resolves  itself  into  the  ensuing  clause : 

—  *  Hia  hand  will  be  againat  every  many  and  every  man's 
hand  against  him,' — This,  like  the  other  passages  in  nkr- 
ence  to  Ishmael,  are  understood  to  apply  equally  to  cha- 
racterize his  descendants.  There  is  indeed  no  people  to 
whom  this  attaches  with  greater  truth  than  to  the  Arabs; 
for  there  is  none  to  whom  aggreision  on  all  the  world  has 
10  remarkably  become  a  condition  of  existence.  Enjoying, 
as  they  do,  the  freedom  and  desolate  ^ndeur  of  their  de> 
sert  patrimony,  they  are  not  insensible  to  some  of  the 
advantages  which  have  been  withheld  from  them;  and 
they  think  it  but  fair  and  reasonable  that  they  shonld 
obtain,  by  violence,  a  share  in  the  wealth  and  fertility  of 
the  world.  Hence  plunder  forms  their  principal  occupa- 
tion, and  takes  the  chief  place  in  their  thoughts ;  and  their 
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I  t^^KKksa  apon  settled  diftricts,  upon  travellers,  and  even 
npoQ  other  tnbes  of  their  own  people,  are  undertaken  and 
prosecuted  with  a  feeling  that  they  h&ye  a  right  to  what 
they  seek,  and  there&re  without  the  least  sense  of  ffuilt  or 

I  de^adation.  Indeed,  the  character  of  a  soocessiul  and 
enterprising  robber,  invests  a  Bedouin  with  as  high  a  dis- 
tinction in  his  own  eves  and  in  the  eyes  of  his  people,  as 

I  the  most  daring  and  chivalrous  deeds  could  win  among  the 
DstioDS  of  Europe.  The  operation  of  this  principle  would 
slone  suffice  to  verify  the  prediction  of  the  text.  But  be- 
tides this,  causes  of  variance  are  continually  arising  between 
the  different  tribes.  Borckhardt  assures  us  that  there  are 
few  tribes  which  are  ever  in  a  state  of  perfect  peace  with 
all  their  neighbours,  and  adds,  that  he  could  not  recollect 
this  to  be  the  case  with  any  one  amon^  the  numerous  tribes 
vidi  which  be  was  acquainted.  Their  wars,  however,  are 
seldom  of  long  duration ;  peace  is  easily  made,  but  broken 
again  upon  tl^  slightest  pretence. 

—  *H€  MU  dwell  in  th*  presence  of  all  his  brethren.* — 
Literally  *  before,'  or  *over  against  the  &ces  of  all  his 
brethren.'  This  text  has  been  differently  understood. 
Some  think  it  denotes  that  IshmaeFs  inheritance  should 
not  be  distant  from  that  of  his  brethren :  understanding 
not  only  his  natural  brethren,  the  sons  of  Abraham  by 
Sarah  and  Ketunib,  but  his  maternal  brethren  (nationally 
noderstood)  the  E^gyptians.  This  was  the  &ct  Others 
miderstand  it  to  rerer  to  the  practice  among  the  Arabs,  for 
related  dans  to  keep  as  much  as  possible  together,  in  cer- 


tain districts;  where  they  apprehend  that  their  aggressions 
on  others  may  provoke  strong  measures  of  retaliation. 
There  are  some,  however,  who  confine  the  passage  to 
Ishmael  individually,  and  understand  it  to  signify  that  he 
would  be  of  such  a  mounting  spirit,  and  would  acquire 
such  consideratlou  that,  according  to  a  very  ancient  and 
still  existing  custom,  wherever  he  went  he  would  be  in  a 
condition  to  expect,  or  insist,  that  the  tents  of  his  neigh- 
bours and  people  should  be  turned  wiUi  their  faces  towards 
his  own,  in  token  of  submission  and  of  readiness  to  watch 
his  will.  In  ch.  xxv.  18,  it  is  said  that  *  he  died  in  the 
presence  of  all  his  brethren ;'  and  as,  in  the  chapter  pre- 
ceding that,  we  find  him  present  with  Isaac  at  the  inter- 
ment of  Abraham,  it  is,  after  all,  possible  that  text  indi- 
cates no  more  than  that  he  would  not  go  to  settle  in  remote 
countries,  but  would  live  among  or  near  those  with  whom 
he  was  connected  b^  the  ties  of  nature.  There  are,  how- 
ever, good  authorities  for  each  of  the  other  opinions. 

13.  *  And  she  called^*  etc. — ^The  custom  of  naming  places 
fW>m  circumstances  which  occurred  at  or  near  tiiem,  would 
appear  to  have  been  verjr  common,  not  only  among  the 
Hebrews,  but  in  all  countries.  The  practice  still  prevails. 
Our  geographical  nomenclature  abounds  in  such  names  $ 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  denominations  imposed  by 
recent  discoverers  are  of  this  character.  It  seems,  from  the 
sequel,  that  Hagar  followed  the  directions  of  the  angel,  and 
returned  lo  her  mistress. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

I  Gifd  renmceilt  the  covenant,  5  Abram  Ms  name  is 
dumged  in  token  of  a  greater  blessing.  10  Ciraim- 
cision  is  instituted.  15  Sarai  her  name  is  c/ianged, 
and  she  blessed.  16  Isaac  is  promised.  33  Mra* 
ham  and  I^amaei  are  circumcised. 

AxD  when  Abram  was  ninety  years  old  and 
nine,  the  Lord  appeared  to  Abram,  and  said 
unto  him,  I  am  tne  Almighty  Grod ;  Valk 
before  me,  and  be  thou  "perfect. 

2  And  I  will  make  my  covenant  between  me 
and  thee,  and  will  multiply  thee  exceedindy. 

3  And  Abram  fell  on  his  face :  and  God 
talked  with  him,  saying, 

4  As  for  me,  behold,  my  covenant  is  with 
thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  a  father  of  ^many 
nations. 

5  IT  Neither  shall  thy  name  any  more  be  called 
Abram,  but  thy  name  shall  be  Abraham ;  ^for 
a  father  of  many  nations  have  I  made  thee. 

6  And  I  will  make  thee  exceeding  fruitful, 
and  I  will  make  nations  of  thee,  and  kings 
shall  come  out  of  thee. 

7  And  I  will  establish  my  covenant  between 
me  and  thee  and  thy  seed  after  thee  in  their 
generations  for  an  everlasting  covenant,  to  be 
a  God  unto  thee,  and  to  thy  seed  after  thee. 

8  And  I  will  give  unto  thee,  and  to  thy 
seed  after  thee,  the  land  Vherem  thou  art  a 
stranger,  all  the  land  of  Canaan,  for  an  ever- 
lastbg  possession  ;  and  I  will  be  their  God. 

9  1  And  God  said  unto  Abraham,  Thou 


shalt  keep  my  covenant  iiherefore,  thou,  and 
thy  seed  after  thee  in  their  generations. 

10  This  is  my  covenant,  which  ye  shall 
keep,  between  me  and  you  and  thy  seed  after 
thee  ;  "Every  man  child  among  you  shall  be 
circumcised. 

11  And  ye  shall  circumcise  the  flesh  of 
your  foreskin  ;  and  it  shall  be  'a  token  of  the 
covenant  betwixt  me  and  you. 

12  And  Tie  that  is  eight  days  old  'shall  be 
circumcised  among  you,  every  man  child  in 
your  generations,  ho  that  is  bom  in  the  house, 
or  bought  with  money  of  any  stranger,  which 
is  not  of  thy  seed. 

13  He  that  is  bom  in  thy  house,  and  he 
that  is  bouffht  with  thy  money,  must  needs  be 
circumcised:  and  my  covenant  shall  be  in 
your  flesh  for  an  everlasting  covenant. 

14  And  the  uncircumcised  roan  child  whose 
flesh  of  his  foreskin  is  not  circumcised,  that 
soul  shall  be  cut  off"  from  his  people ;  he  hath 
broken  my  covenant 

15  IT  And  God  said  unto  Abmbam,  As  for 
Sarai  thy  wife,  thou  shalt  not  call  her  name 
Sarai,  but  Sarah  shall  her  name  be. 

16  And  I  will  Uesa  her,  and  give  thee  a 
son  also  of  her ;  yea,  I  will  blesa  ber,  and 
^^she  shall  be  a  mother  of  nations ;  kings  of 
people  shall  be  of  her. 

17  Then  Abraham  fell  upon  Us  face,  and 
laughed,  and  said  in  his  heart,  Shall  a  child 
be  bom  unto  him  that  is  an  hundred  years 


\  (3up.  S.  tf.         t  Or  mright.  or,  iineert.         *  Heb.  mmhifde  o/nattani, 
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old  ?  and  shall  Sarah,  that  is  ninety  years  old, 
bear? 

18  And  Abraham  said  unto  God,  O  that 
Ishmael  might  live  before  thee ! 

19  And  God  said,  *' Sarah  thy  wife  shall 
bear  thee  a  son  indeed ;  and  thou  shalt  call 
his  name  Isaac  :  and  I  will  establish  my  co- 
venant with  him  for  an  everlasting  covenant, 
and  with  his  seed  after  him. 

20  And  as  for  Ishmael,  I  have  heard  thee : 
Behold,  I  have  blessed  him,  and  will  make 
him  fruitful,  and  will  multiply  him  exceed- 
in  dy  ;  "twelve  princes  shall  he  beget,  and  I 
will  make  him  a  great  nation. 

21  But  my  covenant  will  I  establish  with 
Isaac,  which  Sarah  shall  bear  unto  tliee  at 
this  set  time  in  the  next  year. 

22  And  he  left  off  talking  with  him,  and 
God  went  up  from  Abraham. 

II  Chap.  16.  10,  and  91. 


23  IT  And  Abraham  took  Ishmael  his  son, 
and  all  that  were  bom  in  his  house,  and  all 
that  were  bought  with  his  money,  every  male 
among  the  men  of  Abraham's  house;  and 
circumcised  the  flesh  of  their  foreskin  in  the 
selfsame  day,  as  God  had  said  unto 
him. 

24  And  Abraham  vxis  ninety  years  old  and 
nine,  when  he  was  circumcised  in  the  flesh  of 
his  foreskin. 

25  And  Ishmael  his  son  was  thirteen  years 
old,  when  he  was  circumcised  in  the  flesh  of 
his  foreskin. 

26  In  the  selfeame  day  was  Abraham  cir- 
cumcised, and  Ishmael  his  son. 

27  And  all  the  men  of  his  house,  bom  in 
the  house,  and  bought  with  money  of  the 
stranger,  were  circumcised  with  him. 

!.        It  Chap.  25.  16. 


Verse  3.  *  Abramjell  on  his  face,' — The  posture  assumed 
by  Abraham  on  this  occasion  probably  resembled  one  of 
the  several  postures  used  b^  the  Mohammedans  in  their 
worship.  It  consists  in  placing  the  body  on  the  hands  and 
knees— on  all  fourSi  as  M-e  should  say — while  the  head  is 
bent  down,  the  forehead  touching  the  ground.  This  pos- 
ture b  highly  expressive  of  the  deepest  humUity  and  the 
most  profound  adoration.  It  also  resembles  the  kotow 
usually  performed  before  the  Emperor  of  China ;  and  which 
is  so  well  known  to  us  in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of 
Lords  Macartney  and  Amherst  to  submit  to  it 


MODKI  OF  SaLVTATIOK. 

5.  *  Abram  ....  Abraham* — Tlie  change  is  greater  in 
sense  than  in  sound.     The  first  name,  Dl^K  Ab-ram, 


signifies  an  exalted  falhert  and  was  probably  given  to  the 
patriarch  at  his  birth  by  his  fiither  Terah,  as  an  aospicioos 
prognostication  or  wish  that  he  might  become  an  exalted 
chief  or  Emir  in  his  native  country.  The  second  name, 
DnnD^  Ab-raham,  has  the  more  extended  import  of  the 
father  of  a  multitude  inflations;  and  the  reason  for  this 
change  is  assigned  in  the  latter  part  of  the  text:  'For 
a  fiither  of  many  nadons  have  1  made  thee.*  It  was  a 
customi  of  which  we  have  frequent  instances,  for  a  prince 
or  other  superior  to  bestow  a  new  name,  commonly  taken 
from  some  remarkable  point  in  the  life  of  the  person  who 
receives  it  Thus  Pharaoh  changed  the  name  of  Joseph; 
another  Efflrptian  king  thatof  Eliakim,  when  he  made  him 
king  of  Judah ;  Nebuchadnezzar  those  of  Daniel  and  his 
companions;  and  our  Saviour  that  of  Simon,  who  hai 
always  since  been  better  known  as  Peter.  It  seems  that 
the  new  name  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  Abraham, 
superseded  the  old  one  altogether,  and  that  in  others  it » 
taken  as  an  addition  to  the  former  name,  becoming  a  sort 
of  surname.  Thus  Peter,  after  receiving  his  new  name,  is 
still,  on  some  occasions,  called  by  his  previous  name  of 
Simon,  even  by  Christ  himself,  and  sometimes  by  both— 
'  Simon  Peter.'  This  is  still  the  case  in  the  East.  Some* 
times  express  changes  of  name  are  made,  and  at  oAer 
times  characterizing  additions  are  bestowed  or  assumed, 
which  often,  in  the  end,  become  superseding  denomination!, 
as  in  the  case  of  Peter.  In  Persia,  frequent  examples  of 
this  kind  occur.  One  of  the  most  striking  is  that  of  the 
Persian  kinff  Shah  Solyman,  whose  reign  commenced  in 
1667  under  his  proper  name  of  Suflfee.  But  its  first  yean 
being  marked  by  public  and  private  calamities,  be  was 
persuaded  that  there  was  a  fatality  in  the  name  be  bori^ 
and  that  a  change  of  it  was  necessary  to  turn  the  tide  of 
misfortune.  He  accordingly  assumed,  with  great  solemnity, 
the  name  of  Solyman.  He  was  crowned  anew  «™^^^ 
name,  and  all  the  seals  and  coins  which  bore  that  of  Sam 
were  broken,  as  if  one  king  had  died  and  another  succeeded. 
Chardin,  who  was  present,  has  given  a  particular  acconnt 
of  this  coronation.  The  constant  change  of  name  by  the 
popes  on  their  election  to  the  pontificate,  is  perhaps  qn»i* 
as  good  an  illustration.  A  formal  change  of  tiie  name 
given  in  infancy  does  not  now  often  take  place,  except  on 
a  change  of  religion,  probably  because  the  common  uamef 
have  in  a  great  degree  ceased  to  be  significant  and  charac- 
terizing, being  mostly  taken  from  those  borne  by  eminent 
men,  as  Ibrahim,  Ishmael,  Mohammed,  Ali,  etc.  Bnj 
changes  are  firequent  in  the  characterizing  or  fancitnl 
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epithets  given  or  taken  in  addition,  and  which,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  s^-stem  of  sirnames  like  our  own,  serve  better  to 
distinguish  individuals  than  the  proper  name  itself,  and 
often  acquire  greater  prominence  in  practical  use.  It  will  be 
useftd  to  understand  this  distinction,  which  we  have  never 
seen  clearly  stated.  One  example  will  illustrate  this  point. 
Saoud,  the  fiunous  Wahabee  chief,  had  a  magnificent  pair 
of  mnstachioR,  whence  he  was  commonly  called  Abou 
Sdiowdreb,  the  *  Father  of  Mustadiios,'  by  which  he  was 
as  often  addressed  personally  as  by  his  proper  name,  and 
which  therefore  operated  in  some  degree  as  a  change  of 
name.  If  he  had  lost  his  mnstachios,  some  other  charac- 
teristic would  probably  have  been  found  to  distinguish  him 
from  other  persons  of  the  name  of  Saoud.  Oriental  history 
affords  instances  in  which  the  added  epithet  has  completely 
superseded  iJie  proper  name. 

10.  *  Ever  If  man  child  among  uou  shall  be  circumcised,* — 
This  command  was  re-enforced  by  the  law  of  Moses,  and 
has  been  carefully  observed  by  the  Jews  to  the  present  time. 
It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  whether  such  a  nte  existed  in 
the  world  before  this'  command.  But  Herodotus  speaks  of  it 
as  a  custom  ancient  even  in  his  time,  and  which  existed  in 
several  nations,  particularly  the  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians. 
It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  it  was  general  among  the 
Egyptians,  bat  that  it  was  confined  to  the  priesthood  and 
to  particular  professions.  Much  controversy  has  turned 
upon  the  point,  whether  the  Egyptians  or  Hebrews  first 
observed  tne  rite;  but  we  cannot  enter  into  it  here. 
Bochart  and  others  think  that  the  Egyptians  ^t  it  from 
the  Arabians,  wlio  certainly  practised  circumcision,  doubt- 
less deriving  the  custom  frx>m  Ishmael.    But,  even  among 


the  Arab'ians,  the  observance  of  the  rite  docs  not  seem  to 
have  been  considered  essential  and  obligatory,  until  it  was 
made  so  by  the  law  of  Mohammed ;  since  which  time  its 
dififiision  has  been  co-extensive  with  that  of  the  Moham- 
medan faith,  and  is  a  practice  scarcely  less  rigidly  enforced 
by  Moslems  than  by  Jews.  It  is,  however,  a  custom  not 
confined  to  Oriental  nations.  As  Burder  notes  in  his 
Oriental  Literature^  the  Spaniards  found  a  sort  of  circum- 
cision prevalent  in  Mexico ;  it  has  also  been  practised  in 
the  Australian  continent  and  islands,  and  was  found  by 
Captain  Cook  to  exist  in  the  Friendly  Islands.  According 
to  the  direction  in  v.  12,  the  Jews  perform  the  ceremony 
on  the  eighth  day  from  the  birth  of  tiie  child ;  but  as 
Ishmael  was  thirteen  years  old  when  circumcised  (p.  25\ 
the  Mohammedans  usually  postpone  it  to  that  age.  To 
the  Jews  it  stands  much  in  the  same  relation  as  baptism  ta 
Christians,  and  the  child  then  receives  its  name.  A  sort 
of  godfather  and  godmother  are  appointed  for  the  occasion, 
the  former  of  whom  holds  the  infant  during  the  ceremony, 
and  the  latter  carries  it  to  the  synagogue  and  home  again. 
It  may,  however,  be  done  at  home  if  the  parents  like.  The 
law  gives  no  particular  directions  as  to  the  operator ;  the 
&ther  may  do  it  if  he  pleases ;  we  see  a  mother  performing 
it  in  Exodus  iv.  25.  But  the  operation  is  usually  performed 
by  some  experienced  person ;  and  it  is  considered  a  great 
honour  to  be  a  circumciser  {mohet).  If  the  child  seems 
unable  to  bear  the  operation  on  the  eighth  day,  it  may  be 
deferred  /  and  if  the  child  happens  to  die  before  that  day, 
it  seems  that  the  opneration  is  sometimes  performed  after 
death.  The  cireumcision  of  a  child  is  an  occasion  of  re- 
joicing both  among  Jews  and  Mohammedans. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

1  Abraham  eniertaineth  three  angels.  9  Sara/i  is 
reproved  for  laughing  at  tJie  strange  promise. 
17  Thedestructionof  Sodom  is  revealed  to  Abraham, 
23  Abrahasoi  maheth  intercession  for  the  men 
tkerenf. 

And  tlie  Lord  appeared  unto  him  in  the 
plains  of  Mamre :  and  he  sat  in  the  tent  door 
in  the  heat  cf  the  day  ; 

2  *And  he  lift  up  his  eyes  and  looked,  and, 
lo,  three  men  stood  by  him :  and  when  he  saw 
them,  he  ran  to  meet  them  from  the  tent  door, 
and  bowed  lumself  toward  the  ground, 

3  And  said,  My  Lord,  if  now  I  have  found 
faTour  in  thy  sight,  pass  not  away,  I  pray  thee, 
from  thy  servant : 

4  Let  a  little  water,  I  pray  you,  be  fetched, 
and  wash  your  feet,  and  rest  yourselves  under 
the  tree: 

5  And  I  will  fetch  a  morsel  of  bread,  and 
comfort  ye  your  hearts;  after  that  ye  shall 
pass  on :  for  therefore  "are  ye  come  to  your 
servant.  And  they  said,  So  do,  as  thou  hast  said. 

6  And  Abraham  hastened  into  the  tent 
nnto  Sarah,  and  said,  *Make  ready  quickly 
^J^ree  measures  of  fine  meal,  knead  tV,  and 
niake  cakes  upon  the  hearth. 

'^  And  Abraham  ran  unto  the  herd,  and 
fetcht  a  calf  tender  and  good,  and  gave  it  unto 
a  young  man ;  and  he  hasted  to  dress  it. 


8  And  he  took  butter,  and  milk,  and  the 
calf  which  he  had  dressed,  and  set  it  before 
them  ;  and  he  stood  by  them  imder  the  tree, 
and  they  did  eat. 

9  IT  And  they  said  unto  him.  Where  is 
Sarah  thy  wife  ?  and  he  said.  Behold,  in  the 
tent. 

10  And  he  said,  I  will  certainly  return 
unto  thee  according  to  the  time  of  life ;  and, 
lo,  ^Sarah  thy  wiie  shall  have  a  son.  And 
Sarah  heard  it  in  the  tent  door,  which  tea* 
behind  him. 

11  Now  Abraham  and  Sarah  were  old  and 
well  stricken  in  age ;  and  it  ceased  to  be  with 
Sarah  after  the  manner  of  women. 

12  Therefore  Sarah  laughed  within  herself, 
saying.  After  I  am  waxed  old  shall  I  have 
pleasure,  my  •lord  being  old  also  ? 

13  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Abraham, 
Wherefore  did  Sarah  laugh,  saying,  Shall  I  ot 
a  surehr  bear  a  child,  which  am  old  ? 

14  Is  any  thing  too  hard  for  the  Lord? 
At  the  time  appointed  I  will  return  unto  thee, 
according  to  the  time  of  life,  and  Sarah  shall 
have  a  son. 

15  Then  Sarah  denied,  saving,  I  laughed 
not ;  for  she  was  afraid.  And  he  s«dd.  Nay ; 
but  thou  didst  laugh. 

16  And  the  men  rose  up  from  thence, 
and  looked  toward  Sodom:  and  Abraham 
went  with  them  to  bring  them  on  the  way. 
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17  IT  And  the  Lord  said,  Shall  I  hide  from 
Abraham  that  thing  which  I  do ; 

18  Seeing  that  Abraham  shall  surely  be- 
come a  great  and  mighty  nation,  and  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  shall  be  'blessed  in 
him? 

19  For  I  know  him,  that  he  will  command 
his  children  and  his  household  after  him,  and 
they  shall  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord,  to  do 
justice  and  judgment ;  that  the  Lord  may 
bring  upon  Abraham  that  which  he  hain 
spoken  of  him. 

20  And  the  Lord  said,  Because  the  cry  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  is  great,  and  because 
their  sin  is  very  grievous ; 

21  I  will  go  down  now,  and  see  whether 
they  have  done  altogether  according  to  die 
cry  of  it,  which  is  come  unto  me  ;  and  if  not, 
I  will  know. 

22  And  the  men  turned  their  faces  from 
thence,  and  went  toward  Sodom ;  but  Abra- 
ham stood  yet  before  the  Lord. 

23  %  And  Abraham  drew  near,  and  said. 
Wilt  thou  also  destroy  the  righteous  with  the 
wicked  ? 

24  Peradventure  there  be  fifty  righteous 
within  the  city:  wilt  thou  also  destroy  and 
not  spare  the  place  for  the  fifty  righteous  that 
are  therein  ? 

25  That  be  far  from  thee  to  do  after  this 
manner,  to  slay  the  righteous  with  the  wicked : 
and  that  the  righteous  should  be  as  the  wicked, 


that  be  far  from  thee  :    Shall  not  the  judge  of 
all  the  earth  do  right  ? 

26  And  the  Lord  said,  If  I  find  in  Sodom 
fifty  righteous  within  the  city,  then  I  will  spare 
all  the  place  for  their  sakes. 

27  And  Abraham  answered  and  said,  Be- 
hold now,  I  have  taken  upon  me  to  speak 
unto  the  Lord,  which  am  but  dust  and  ashes : 

28  Peradventure  there  shall  lack  five  of  the 
fifty  righteous :  wilt  thou  destroy  all  the  city 
for  lackof&ve  ?  And  he  said.  If  I  find  there 
forty  and  five,  I  will  not  destroy  it. 

29  And  he  spake  unto  him  yet  agam,  and 
said,  Peradventure  there  shall  be  forty  found 
there.  And  he  said,  I  will  not  do  it  for 
forty's  sake. 

30  And  he  said  unto  him,  Oh  let  not  the 
Lord  be  angry,  and  I  will  speak :  Perad- 
venture there  shall  thirty  be  found  there.  And 
he  said,  I  will  not  do  it,  if  I  find  thirty  there. 

31  And  he  said.  Behold  now,  I  have  taken 
upon  me  to  speak  unto  the  Lord:  Perad- 
venture there  shall  be  twenty  found  there. 
And  he  said,  I  will  not  destroy  it  for  twent)''8 
sake. 

32  And  he  said.  Oh  let  not  the  Lord  be 
angry,  and  I  will  speak  yet  but  this  once: 
Peradventure  ten  shall  be  found  there.  And 
he  said,  I  will  not  destroy  it  for  ten's  sake. 

33  And  the  Lord  went  his  way,  as  soon 
as  he  had  left  communing  with  Abraham: 
and  Abraham  returned  unto  his  place. 


7  Chap.  12.  9,  and  22.  18.    Acts  8.  29.    GaUt.  8.  8. 


Verse  1.  'He  tat  in  the  tent  door  in  the  heat  of  the  day.* 
— It  is  pleasing  to  follow  out  the  details  of  the  interesting 
picture  of  patriarchal  manners  which  this  chapter  offers. 
The  annotators  thereon  seem  to  have  had  in  view  the  single 
tent  of  Abraham,  with  flocks  and  herds  feeding  around. 
But  there  must  have  been  many  tents  for  his  numerous 
dependents  and  servants ;  while  the  bulk  of  his  cattle  were 
probably  at  pasture  afar  off.  Among  the  Bedouin  tribes, 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  chief  or  sheikh  to  entertain  strangers, 
and  as  the  custom  requires  them  to  stop  at  the  first  tent 
they  reach,  the  sheikh's  tent  is  usually  pitched  so  as  to  be  the 
first  in  that  direction  from  which  strangers  most  commonly 
arrive.  This  custom  would  account  ror  Abraham's  being 
the  first  to  perceive  the  strangers,  as  he  sat  in  the  shade  of 
his  tent  door  to  enjoy  any  air  that  might  be  stirring,  when 
the  mid-day  heat  rendered  the  interior  of  the  tent  too  close 
and  sultry  to  be  conveniently  occupied.  In  the  heat  of  the 
day  the  external  shade  of  the  tent  is  much  more  cool  and 
pleasant  tlian  the  interior. 

2.  *  He  lift  up  hie  eyee  and  loohed* — In  the  phraseology 
of  the  East,  to  lifl  up  the  eyes,  does  not  mean  to  look 
upwards,  but  to  look  directly  at  an  object,  and  that  ear- 
nestly. 

—  *  Ran  to  meet  them* — This  and  other  passages  in  the 
Bible  may  be  illustrated  by  the  gradations  of  Persian  eti- 
quette. When  a  Persian  is  visited  by  a  very  superior 
person  he  crosses  the  open  court  of  his  house,  and  receives 
him  at  the  street-door;  if  decidedly  superior,  but  not 
greatly  so,  he  rises  hastily  and  advances  to  receive  his 
visiter  at  the  entrance  of  the  room ;  if  the  visiter  be  an 


equal,  he  simply  rises  from  his  seat  on  his  entrance  j  i 
if  an  inferior,  he  only  makes  the  motion  of  rising. 


BOWIKO  BEFORE  Till  KlKd. 

—  *  Bowed  himself  toward  the  ground.*— V3^%  V^^ 
is  frequently  mentioned  as  being  used  in  the  prcsen^ 
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of  snperioTB,  and  is  no  doubt  the  same  as  that  of  David, 
who  *  stooped  with  his  fece  to  the  earth,  and  bowed  himself 
before  Saul  (I  Sam.  xxiv.  8).  Mr.  Morier  is  probably 
right  in  supposing  that  this  form  of  obeisance  is  the  same 
which  the  Persians  of  the  present  day  use  in  approaching 
their  king.  It  consists  in  bowing  so  as  to  bring  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  at  right  angles  with  the  lower,  the  hands 
resting  on  the  knees,  and  the  legs  somewhat  asunder.  See 
the  note  on  2  Sam.  xxiv.  20. 

4.  *  Let  a  little  water ,  I  prajf  you,  he  fetched^  and  wash 
your  feet.' — ^Compare  Gen.  xix,  2  ;  Luke  vii.  44 ;  1  Sara. 
xxT.'41 ;  John  xiii.  .5.  To  fiimish  water  fbr  washing  the 
feet  is  a  necessary  and  most  grateful  part  of  hospitality  in 
the  East.  Where  the  people  wear  sandals,  which  are  in- 
tended only  to  protect  the  soles,  the  feet  soon  become  foul 
and  parched ;  and  tc^  have  the  feet  and  ancles  bathed  is  the 
most  gratifying  of  ref^hments  after  that  of  quenching 
tMret.  The  office  is  usually  performed  by  servants. 
Mr.  Roberts  mentions,  that  in  passing  through  Hindoo 
villages  it  is  common  to  see  this  office  performed  for  the 
weary  traveller.  In  the  sandy  deserts  of  Arabia  and  the 
bordering  countries  no  covering  for  the  feet  can  prevent 
the  necessi^'  for  this  refreshment  at  the  end  of  a  day's 
journey.  The  fine  impalpable  sand  or  dust  penetrates  all 
things,  and,  with  the  perspiration,  produces  an  itching  and 
feverish  irritation,  which,  next  to  the  quenching  of  his 
thirst,  it  is  the  first  wish  of  a  traveller  to  allay ;  and  to 
oncover  his  feet,  and  to  get  water  to  wash  them,  are  prime 
objects  of  attention.  If  sandals  only  are  used,  or  the  feet  are 
entirely  without  defence,  it  becomes  still  more  necessary  to 
▼ash  them  after  a  journey.  At  Ramleh,  Professor  Robinson 
▼as  entertained  in  the  house  of  an  Arab  of  the  Greek 
church,  acting  as  American  *  consular  agent'  Here,  soon 
after  arrival,  *  Our  youthful  host  (jthe  second  son]  now  pro- 
posed, in  the  genuine  style  of  ancient  Oriental  hospitality, 
that  a  servant  should  wash  oui*  feet  This  took  me  by  sur- 
prise, for  I  was  not  aware  that  the  custom  still  existed  here. 
Nor  does  it  indeed,  towards  foreigners ;  though  it  is  quite 
common  among  the  natives.  We  gladly  accepted  the  pro- 
posal, both  for  the  sake  of  the  refV^nment  and  of  the 
Scriptural  illustration.  A  fomale  Nubian  slave  accordingly 
hroiight  water,  which  she  poured  upon  our  ffeet  over  a  large 
solid  badn  of  tinned  copper,  kneeling  before  us,  and  rub- 
bing our  feet  with  her  hands,  and  wiping  them  with  a 
napldn.  It  was  one  of  the  most  gratifying  minor  incidents 
of  our  whole  journey/ 

6.  *  Knead  it,  and  make  cakes  upon  the  hearth,* — It  seems 
^rery  strange  to  us,  that  in  such  an  establishmeut  as  that  of 
d»e  patriarch,  there  was  not  ready-baked  bread  for  the 
strangers.  But  the  fact  is,  that  in  the  East,  to  this  day,  so 
much  bread  and  no  more  than  will  suffice  for  the  house- 
hold, is  baked  daily ;  as  the  common  bread  will  not  keep 
good  longer  than  a  day  in  a  warm  climate.  They  also 
prefer  bread  when  it  is  new.  In  the  East,  it  is  only  in 
larp  towns  that  there  are  bakers  by  trade.  In  villages 
MMl  camps  every  femily  bakes  its  own  bread ;  and  while 
j<win»eying  in  the  East  we  always  found  that  except  in 
towns,  the  women  of  the  families  which  entertained  us 
always  went  to  work  immediately  after  our  arrival,  knead- 
^  the  dough  and  baking  *  cakes,'  generally  in  spacious 
round  or  oblong  flaps,  of  3iin  and  soft  bread,  which  were 
'^y  in  an  astonishingly  short  time.  We  have  often 
watched  the  various  processes  with  great  interest,  and 
traced  the  analogies  they  afforded  to  the  usages  recorded 
m  the  Bible.  As  we  shall  have  occasion  to  describe  these 
processes  in  notes  to  the  various  passages  which  refer  to 
them,  we  shall  only  now  indicate  that  which  is  supposed  to 
be  here  intended,  and  which  Is  still  in  use  among  the  Arabs 
^  other  peo^es  of  the  East  It  is  beffun  by  kindling  a 
firo  upon  the  ground  or  hearth  :  when  the  ground  is  suf- 
°JJ«Ji^y  heated  the  fire  is  removed  and  tiic  dough  set 
tnweoo,  and,  being  covered  with  the  hot  ashes  and  embera, 
u  soon  baked,  almou^h  not  so  rapidly  as  by  some  other 
processes,  the  cakes  bemg  thicker  and  not  so  wide  as  those 
^  most  common  use.  Another  process  resembles  this, 
except  that  instead  of  the  bare  hearth,  a  circle  of  small 
_jtone8  is  arranged,  and  these  being  heated,  the  paste  is 


spread  over  them,  and  then  overlaid  with  hot  cinders 
This  is  thinner  than  the  former,  and  is  only  used  by  the 
Arabs  for  their  morning  meal.  Sarah's  process  was  pro- 
bably the  first-mentioned.  It  may  seem  extraordinary  to 
see  a  lady  of  such  distinction  as  Sarah,  the  wiffe  of  a  pow- 
erful chief,  occupied  in  this  menial  service.  But  even  now 
this  duty  devolves  on  the  women  of  every  household  ;  and 
among  those  who  dwell  in  tents,  the  wire  of  the  proudest 
chief  is  not  above  superintending  the  preparation  of  the 
bread,  or  even  kneading  and  baking  it  with  her  own  hands. 
Tamar,  the  daughter  of  a  king,  seems  to  have  acquired 
distinction  as  a  good  baker  of  bread  (see  2  Sam.  xiii.  5- 10) , 
and  there  are  few  of  the  heavy  duties  which  fall  upon  the 
women  of  the  East  which  they  are  more  anxious  to  do  well, 
and  to  gain  credit  for,  than  this.  It  is  among  the  very  first  of 
an  eastern  female's  accomplishments.  The  other  duties  of 
the  kitchen  still  often  devolve  upon  the  wives,  even  in 
families  of  distinction.  When  Dr.  Richardson  was  at  Jeru- 
salem, he  was,  as  a  physician,  consulted  about  the  com- 
plaints of  the  ladies  of  a  Turk  of  high  consideration,  called 
Omar  Effendi.  *  I  was  surprised,'  says  the  doctor,  *  to  hear 
many  of  them  ascribe  their  complaints  to  fiitigue,  which  I 
was  informed  arose  from  their  employment  in  the  kitchen.' 
7.  '  A  calf  tender  and  good,* — Here  asain  the  European 
reader  is  struck,  not  less  at  the  itznt  of  preparation  than 
by  the  apparent  rapidity  with  which  the  materials  of  a 
good  feast  were  supplied.  The  dough  was  to  be  kneaded 
and  the  bread  baked ;  and  the  meat  had  not  only  to  be 
dressed,  but  killed,  llie  fact  is,  the  Orientals  consume  a 
very  small  quantity  of  animal  food ;  and  the  nomades, 
with  their  ample  flocks  and  herds,  less  than  other  Orientals. 
In  our  own  joumies,  meat  was  never  to  be  found  ready 
killed,  except  in  large  towns,  and  then  only  in  the  morn- 
ings. There  was  probably  not  a  morsel  of  meat  in  Abra- 
ham's camp,  in  any  shape  whatever.  The  usages  of  the 
Aeneze  Arabs, 'as  stated  by  Burckhardt,  in  his  Notes  on 
the  Bedouins,  strikingly  illustrate  this  entertainment  pre- 
pared by  Abraham  for  his  visitants ;  and  we  know  that 
with  some  imimportant  differences,  the  statement  applies 
generally  to  other  Arab  tribes.  'Their  usual  fare  (called 
n^esh)  consists  of  flour  made  into  a  paste,  and  boiled  with 
sour  camel's  milk.  This  is  their  daily  and  universal  dish ; 
and  the  richest  sheikh  would  think  it  disgraceful  to  order 
his  wife  to  prepare  any  other  dish  merely  to  please  his  own 
palate.  The  Arabs  never  indulge  in  animal  food  and  other 
luxuries  but  on  the  occasion  of  some  ^reat  festival,  or  on 
the  arrival  of  a  stranger.  If  the  suest  is  a  common  person. 
bread  is  baked  and  served  up  with  the  aj/esh ;  if  the  guest 
is  a  person  of  some  small  consequence,  coffee  is  prepared 
for  him,  and  also  the  dish  called  hehatta  (rice  or  flour 
boiled  with  sweet  camel's  milk),  or  that  cuM^fUta  (baked 
paste,  kneaded  n])  thoroughly  with  butter) ;  but  for  a  man 
of  some  rank,  a  lad  or  lamb  is  killed.  When  this  h^pens, 
the  lamb  is  boiled  with  bouryoul  (wheat  dried  in  the  sun 
after  having  been  boiled)  and  camel's  milk ;  and  served  up 
in  a  large  wooden  dish,  around  the  edge  of  which  the  meat 
is  placed.  A  wooden  bowl,  containing  the  melted  fat  of 
the  animal,  is  put  and  pressed  down  in  the  midst  of  the 
boiled  wheat;  and  every  morsel  is  dipped  into  this  melted 
fat  before  it  is  swallowed.  A  bowl  of  camel's  milk  is  fi^ 
quently  handed  round  after  a  meal.  Now  in  this  account 
of  the  Arabian  mode  of  entertiiitiing  a  stranger,  we  have  all 
the  circumstances  of  Abraham's  entertainment  if  we  chail)^ 
his  *calf '  for  a  sheep.  Iamb,  or  kid.  Here  are  the  brwd 
newly  baked,  the  butter,  and  the  milk.  If  we  should  sup- 
pose that  the  process  of  bcMling  the  choice  parts  of  the  calf 
was  too  long  for  the  present  occasion,  we  may  conclude 
that  those  parts  were  cut  up  into  small  bits,  and,  being  run 
upon  small  spits  or  skewers,  broiled  over  the  fire :  this 
being  a  mode  very  common  in  the  East  of  preparing  a 
hasty  meal  of  animal  food.  We  have  not  supposed  &at 
the  animal  was  dressed  and  served  up  entire,  as  that  would 
have  required  more  time  than  the  haste  of  preparing  a 
meal  for  merely  passing  strangers  would  allow.  But 
amongst  the  Arabs,  and  mdeed  other  eastern  nations,  it  is 
not  unusual  at  their  entertainments  to  serve  up  a  lamb  or 
kid  that  has  been  roasted  or  baked  whole  in  a  hole  in  the 
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groand,  which,  aAer  being  heated  and  having  roceived  the 
carcase,  is  covered  over  with  stones.  It  is  less  common 
now  in  the  East  to  kill  a  calf  than  it  seems  to  have  been  in 
(he  times  of  the  Bible.  The  Arabs,  Turks,  and  others,  think 
it  monstrous  extravagance  to  kill  a  young  animal  which 
becomes  so  large  and  valuable  when  full  grown.  This 
consideration  seems  to  magnify  Abraham's  liberality  in 
being  so  ready  to  kill  a  calf  for  the  strangers.  It  may 
seem  to  us  rather  revolting  that  the  meat  should  be  dressed 
and  eaten  so  immediately  after  being  killed.  But  it  is  still 
the  custom  in  the  E^ast  to  dress  meat  very  soon  after  the 
animal  has  been  slaughtered,  and  frequently  before  the 
warmth  of  life  has  departed  from  it :  and,  in  a  journey,  we 
have  ourselves  often  eaten  boiled  mutton  in  less  than  two 
hours  after  the  sheep  had  been  killed,  and  broiled  muttou 
in  a  much  shorter  time.  The  custom  doubtless  originated 
in  the  heat  of  the  climate,  which  precluded  meat  from 
being  kept  lon^ ;  and,  as  a  custom,  came  to  be  applied  in 
seasons  and  regions  where  the  originating  cause  did  not  im- 
mediately operate.  Mr.  Roberts,  in  a  remark  on  I  Sam. 
xxviiL  24,  25,  observes,  that  in  India  the  natives  affect  to 
be  disgusted  with  the  English  for  keeping  fowls  six  or 
eight  hours  before  they  are  cooked,  and  say  we  are  fond  of 
eating  chdtareychey  i.  e.  dead  flesh.  He  adds,  *  There  are 
some  Englishmen  who  become  so  acroistomcd  to  these 
things,  tbat  they  have  the  chicken  grilled,  and  on  their 
table,  which  a  quarter  of  an  hour  l^fore  was  playing  in 
the  yard. 

8.  *  Butter,' — ^The  continual  mention  of  butter  as  an  in- 
dependent dish,  and  as  a  proverbial  sign  of  plenty,  is  cal- 
culated to  astonish  a  European  reader.  The  word,  as 
used  in  the  Bible,  implies  butter  and  cream  in  various 
states  of  consistence.  Annotators  have  disctissed  whether, 
in  the  present  instance,  the  meat  was  dished  up  with 
butter,  or  that  the  latter  fuijned  an  independent  dish.  It 
might  well  be  both,  or  either,  if  we  judge  from  present 
Arabian  usages,  which  fumigh  ample  illustrations  of  the 
extraordinary  use  of  butter  among  the  Hebrews.  The 
butter  is  ustially  made  with  the  milk  of  sheep  or  goats,  and 
is  used  to  an  excess  which  it  seems  amazing  that  the  hu- 
man stomach  can  bear.  All  Arab  food,  considered  well 
f prepared,  swims  in  butter,  and  large  quantities  are  swal- 
owed  independentiy  in  a  solid  or  liquid  state.  Bnrckhardt 
mentions  that  those  who  can  afford  such  a  luxury  swallow 
every  morning  a  large  cupfUl  of  butter  before  breakfistst ; 
and  even  snim  a  ga:id  quantity  up  their  nostrils.  Some 
tribes  welcome  a  guest  by  pouring  a  cup  of  melted  butter  on 
his  head.  Our  way  of  spreading  butter  thinly  upon  bread, 
seems  the  height  of  absurdity  to  them,  and  indeed  to  other 
Asiatics.  When  they  do  eat  it  with  bread  at  all,  it  is  in 
the  way  which  was  taught  us  by  a  Bedouin,  who,  observ- 
ing us  sitting  on  the  ground  and  refreshing  ourselves  with 
buttered  bread  and  dates,  looked  compassionately  on  our 
ignorance  of  the  true  use  of  butter;  and,  to  eive  us  a 
-Suable  lesson  on  the  subject,  commenced  breaking  off  a 
thin  bit  of  bread  about  the  size  of  a  crown  piece,  and  heap- 
ing thereon  as  large  a  lump  of  butter  as  it  wocdd  support, 


threw  it  into  his  mouth  with  great  satis&ction.  He  pur- 
sued this  instruction,  until  his  rapid  progress  towards  the 
bottom  of  our  butter-skin,  obliged  us  to  declare  oarselva 
snfficientiy  instructed.  Burckhardt,  in  allusion  to  the  ez' 
traordinary  use  of  butter  among  the  Arabs,  observes,  *  the 
continual  motion  and  exercise  in  which  they  employ  them- 
selves strengthen  their  powers  of  digestion ;  and,  for  the 
same  reason,  an  Arab  will  live  for  months  together  on  the 
smallest  allowance ;  and  then,  if  an  opportunitv  should 
offer,  he  will  devour  at  one  sitting  the  flesn  of  half  a  lamb, 
without  any  injurv  to  his  health.'  This  would,  in  some 
degree,  account  n)r  the  extraordinary  quantity  of  food 
which  here  and  elsewhere  we  find  prepared  for  a  very  few 
persons ;  or  a  better  reason  perhaps  is  fbund  in  the  exist- 
ing practice  throughout  Western  Asia,  of  producing  at 
entertainments  from  five  to  ten  times  the  quanUty  of  food 
which  the  invited  guests  can  consume,  the  residue  going 
to  feast  the  women  and  the  fa^ost  of  servants  and  dependents 
which  men  of  consideration  support.  It  is  the  same  in 
camps,  where  a  great  number  of  hungry  Arabs  or  Tartm 
get  some  benefit  fVom  the  feast  which  their  sheikh  or  some 
wealthy  person  provides  for  a  stranger. 

—  *  Milk*— Milk,  in  its  various  forms,  constitutes  a  prin- 
cipal article  of  diet  among  the  Arabs  and  other  pastoral 
tnbes ;  and  also  enters  largelv  as  an  ingredient  into  the 
composition  of  their  prepared  dishes.  Many  tribes  live 
almost  exclusively  on  dates  and  milk  meats.  Butter  has 
been  mentioned,  and  cheese  will  claim  a  fhture  notice. 
When  pasturage  is  good,  sweet  milk  is  handed  round  titer 
an  Arab  meal.  They  also  make  much  use  of  butter-milk; 
and  coagulated  sour  milk,  diluted  witii  water,  is  in  very 
general  use  both  among  the  Arabs  and  other  inhabitants  of 
Western  Asia.  Although  unpleasant  at  first  to  strangers^ 
the  natives  swallow  it  with  avidity ;  and  it  is  really  found 
to  be  very  refreshing  in  a  warm  climate.  Either  this  or 
sweet  milk  is  probably  intended  in  the  text  The  Arabs 
make  oream  by  the  usual  process,  and  it  is  scarcely  mfeiior 
to  that  of  Devonshire.  From  the  frequent  mention  which 
is  made  of  milk,  milk  meats  must  have  been  very  common 
amon^  the  Hebrews,  who  seem  to  have  been  always,  even 
in  their  settied  state,  more  a  pastoral  than  an  agricultural 
neople.  In  Proverbs  xxviL  27,  goats'  milk,  of  course  un- 
derstood in  its  preparations,  is  mentioned  as  a  principal 
article  of  diet  in  a  Hebrew  household.  The  milk  of  gMtB 
is  perhaps  there  mentioned  as  being  of  the  best  quality. 
It  IS  decidedly  so  considered  in  the  East  The  Arabs  drink 
camels'  milk  (see  note  on  ch.  xxxii.  15);  but  all  their 
butter  and  cheese  is  prepai*ed  fVom  the  milk  of  goats  and 
sheep,  which  are  milked  hj  the  women  every  moruinjg 
before  daybreak.  Cows'  milk,  where  it  is  to  be  had,  is 
held  in  comparatively  littie  esteem,  and  is,  in  &ct,  much 
inferior  to  that  which  our  own  cows  produce;  perhaps 
because  these  animals  cannot  thrive  well  upon  the  wild  and 
often  scanty  pastures  of  those  regions. 

12.  'After  lam  irojraf  o/</.'— This  is  forcibly  rendered 
b^  Geddes,  *  year-worn  as  I  am ;'  and  by  De  Sola,  *  worn 
with  age,* 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

I  Lot  entertaineth  tico  angels,  4  The  vicious  Sodomites 
are  stricken  with  blindness.  12  Lot  is  sent  for  safety 
into  the  mountains.  18  He  obtaineth  leave  to  go 
into  Zoar,  24  Sodom  and  ChmorraJi  are  destroyed. 
26  Lot's  wife  becomes  a  pillar  of  salt.  30  Lot 
dweUethinacave,  31  The  incestuous  origin  of  Moab 
and  Amman, 

And  there  came  two  angels  to  Sodom  at  even ; 
and  I-iOt  sat  in  the  gate  of  Sodom :  and  Lot 


seeinff  them  rose  up  to  meet  them ;  and  he 
bowed  himself  with  his  face  toward  the 
ground ; 

2  And  he  said,  Behold  now,  my  lords,  turn 
in,  I  pray  you,  into  your  servant's  house,  and 
tarry  all  night,  and  Vash  your  feet,  and  ye 
shall  rise  up  early,  and  go  on  your  ways. 
And  they  said.  Nay  ;  but  we  will  abide  in  the 
street  all  night. 

3  And  he  pressed  upon  them  greatly ;  and 
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they  turned  in  unto  him,  and  entered  into  his 
bouse ;  and  Jie  made  them  a  feast,  and  did 
bake  imleavened  bread,  and  they  did  eat. 

4  T  But  before  they  lay  down,  the  men  of 
the  city,  even  the  men  of  Sodom,  compassed 
the  house  roimd,  both  old  and  young,  all  the 
people  from  every  quarter : 

5  And  they  called  unto  Lot,  and  said  unto 
him.  Where  are  the  men  which  came  in  to 
thee  this  night  ?  bring  them  out  unto  us,  that 
we  may  know  them. 

6  And  Lot  went  out  at  the  door  unto  them, 
and  shut  the  door  after  him, 

7  And  said,  I  pray  you,  brethren,  do  not 
so  wickedly. 

8  Behold  now,  I  have  two  daughters  which 
have  not  known  man ;  let  me,  1  pray  you, 
bring  them  out  unto  you,  and  do  ye  to  them 
as  is  good  in  your  eyes :  only  unto  these  men 
do  nothing ;  for  therefore  came  they  under 
the  shadow  of  my  roof 

9  And  they  said.  Stand  back.  And  they 
said  offain,  This  one  fellow  came  in  to  sojourn, 
and  he  will  needs  be  a  judge :  now  will  we 
deal  worse  with  thee,  than  with  them.  And 
they  pressed  sore  upon  the  man,  even  Lot,  and 
came  near  to  break  the  door. 

10  But  the  men  put  forth  their  hand,  and 
pulled  Lot  into  the  house  to  them,  and  shut  to 
the  door. 

11  And  they  smote  the  men  *that  were  at 
the  door  of  the  house  with  blindness,  both 
small  and  great :  so  that  they  wearied  them- 
selves to  find  the  door. 

12  H  And  the  men  said  unto  Lot,  Hast 
thou  here  any  besides  ?  son  in  law,  and  thy 
sons,  and  thy  daughters,  and  whatsoever  thou 
hast  in  the  city,  bring  them  out  of  this  place : 

13  For  we  will  destroy  this  place,  oecause 
the  'cry  of  them  is  waxen  m'cat  before  the 
face  of  the  Lord  ;  and  the  Lord  hath  sent 
us  to  destroy  it. 

14  And  Lot  went  out,  and  spake  unto  his 
sons  m  law,  which  married  his  daughters,  and 
said,  Up,  get  you  out  of  this  place ;  for  the 
Lord  will  destroy  this  city.  6ut  he  seemed 
as  one  that  mocked  unto  his  sons  in  law. 

15  And  when  the  morning  arose,  then  the 
augels  hastened  Lot,  saying.  Arise,  take  thy 
wife,  and  thy  two  daughters,  which  *are  here ; 
lest  tliou  be  consumed  in  the  'iniquity  of  the 
city. 

16  And  •  while  he  Imgered,  the  men  laid 
hold  upon  his  hand,  and  upon  the  hand  of  his 
wife,  and  upon  the  hand  of^his  two  daughters ; 


the  Lord  being  merciful  imto  him  :  and  they 
brought  him  forth,  and  set  him  without  the  city. 

17  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  they  had 
brought  them  forth  abroad,  that  he  said,  Es- 
cape for  thy  life  ;  look  not  behind  thee,  neither 
stay  thou  in  all  the  plain ;  escape  to  the  moun- 
tain, lest  tliou  be  consumed. 

18  And  Lot  said  unto  them.  Oh,  not  so, 
my  Lord : 

19  Behold  now,  thy  servant  hatli  found 
grace  in  thy  sight,  and  thou  hast  magnified 
thy  mercy,  which  tfiou  hast  shewed  unto  me 
in  saving  my  life  ;  and  I  cannot  escape  to  the 
mountain,  lest  some  evil  take  me,  and  I  die : 

20  Behold  now,  this  city  is  near  to  flee 
unto,  and  it  is  a  little  one :  oh,  let  me  escape 
thither,  (is  it  not  a  little  one  ?)  and  my  soul 
shall  live. 

21  And  he  said  unto  him.  See,  I  have  ac- 
cepted ^thee  concerning  this  thing  also,  that  I 
will  not  overthrow  this  city,  for  the  which  thou 
hast  spoken. 

22  Haste  thee,  escape  thither ;  for  I  can- 
not do  any  thing  till  thou  be  come  thither. 
Therefore  the  name  of  the  city  was  called  Zoar. 

23  llie  sun  was  'risen  upon  the  earth  when 
Lot  entered  into  Zoar. 

24  IT  Tlien  'the  Lord  rained  upon  Sodom 
and  upon  Gomorrah  brimstone  and  fire  from 
the  Lord  out  of  heaven ; 

25  And  he  overthrew  those  cities,  and  all 
the  plain,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities, 
and  that  which  grew  upon  the  ground. 

26  IT  But  his  wife  looked  back  from  behind 
him,  and  she  became  a  pillar  of  salt. 

27  IT  And  Abraham  gat  up  early  in  the 
morning  to  the  place  where  he  stood  before 
the  Lord  : 

28  And  he  looked  toward  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah, and  toward  all  the  land  of  the  plain, 
and  beheld,  and,  lo,  the  smoke  of  the  country 
went  up  as  the  smoke  of  a  furnace. 

29  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  God  de- 
stroyed the  cities  of  the  plain,  that  God  re- 
membered Abraham,  and  sent  Lot  out  of  the 
midst  of  the  overthrow,  when  he  overthrew  the 
cities  in  the  which  Lot  dwelt. 

30  IT  And  Lot  went  up  out  of  Zoar,  .and 
dwelt  in  the  mountain,  and  his  two  daughters 
with  him ;  for  he  feared  to  dwell  in  Zoar  :  and 
he  dwelt  in  a  cave,  he  and  his  two  daughters. 

31  a  And  the  firstborn  said  unto  the 
younger.  Our  father  is  old,  and  there  is  not 
a  man  in  the  eaith  to  come  in  unto  us  afiter 
the  manner  of  all  the  earth : 
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Come,   let  us  make  our  £stther  drink 
i,  and  we  will  lie  with  him,  that  we  may 


32 
wine, 
preserve  seed  of  our  father. 

33  And  they  made  their  fether  drink  wine 
that  night :  and  the  firstborn  went  in,  and  lay 
with  her  father ;  and  he  perceived  not  when 
she  lay  down,  nor  when  she  arose. 

34  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  morrow, 
that  the  firstborn  said  unto  the  younger.  Be- 
hold, I  lay  yesternight  with  my  rather :  let  us 
make  him  drink  wine  this  night  also ;  and  go 
thou  in,  and  lie  with  him,  that  we  may  pre- 
serve seed  of  our  fether. 


35  And  they  made  their  fether  drink  wine 
that  niffht  also :  and  the  younger  arose,  and 
lay  wit£  him ;  and  he  perceived  not  when  she 
lay  down,  nor  when  she  arose. 

36  Thus  were  both  the  daughters  of  Lot 
with  child  by  their  father. 

37  And  Uie  firstborn  bare  a  son,  and  called 
his  name  Moab :  the  same  is  the  fether  of  the 
Moabites  unto  this  day. 

38  And  the  younger,  she  also  bare  a  son, 
and  called  his  name  Ben-ammi :  the  same  if 
the  father  of  the  children  of  Ammon  unto  this 
day. 


Verse  25.  *And  he  overthrew  those  cities  and  aU  the 
plain.' — In  xiv.  10  we  are  told  that  the  plain  of  Sodom 
was  •  fall  of  slime  pits  :*  of  these  no  traces  now  exist  Pre- 
mising this,  and  bearing  in  mind  all  the  fiicts  which  hare 
been  stated  in  the  note  on  xiii.  10,  namely,  the  necessary 
existence  of  a  lake  before  the  catastrophe  of  Sodom,  the 
well-watered  plain  towards  the  south,  in  which  were  the 
cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  not  far  off  the  sources 
of  bitumen ;  as  also  the  peculiar  character  of  this  part  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  where  alone  asphaltmn  makes  its  appear- 
ance ;— in  view  of  all  these  fects,  there  is  but  a  step  to  the 
obvious  conclusion,  that  the  fertile  plain  is  now  m  part 
occupied  by  the  southern  bay,  and  that  by  some  convulsion 
or  catastrophe  of  nature,  connected  with  the  miraculous 
destruction  of  the  cities,  either  the  surfiice  of  this  plain  was 
scooped  out,  or  the  bottom  of  the  sea  was  heaved  up,  so  as 
to  cause  the  waters  to  overflow  and  cover  permanently  a 
larger  tract  than  formerly.  In  either  case  it  would  follow 
that  the  sources  of  bitumen  would  in  like  manner  be 
covered  by  the  sea;  and  the  slimy  substance  becoming 
hardened  and  fijted  by  contact  with  the  waters,  miffht  be 
expected  to  rise  occasionally,  and  float  upon  the  surface  of 
this  heavy  flood.  The  ancients  describe  the  masses  of  as- 
phaltum  as  thus  rising  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  appa- 
rently in  ^eater  abundance  than  at  the  present  aay ; 
although  this  circumstance  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for, 
by  supposing  that  the  bitumen  was  not  anciently,  as  now, 
eagerly  gathered  op  and  carried  away. 

*  The  country  (sajrs  Dr.  Robinson,  whom  we  follow)  is, 
we  know,  subject  to  earthquakes,  and  exhibits  also  fre- 
quent traces  of  volcanic  action.  In  the  whole  range  around 
the  lake  of  Tiberias  these  traces  are  decided;  and  at  a 
short  distance  north-west  of  Safed  we  afterwards  came 
upon  the  crater  of  an  extinguished  volcano.  It  would  have 
been  no  uncommon  effect  of  either  of  those  causes,  to  heave 
up  the  bottom  of  the  ancient  lake,  and  thus  produce  the 
phenomenon  in  question.  But  the  historical  account  of 
the  destniction  of  the  cities  implies  also  the  agency  of  fire : 
"  The  Lord  rained  upon  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  brimstone 
and  fire  from  the  Lord  out  of  heaven ;"  and  Abraham,  too, 
"  beheld,  and  lo  the  smoke  of  the  country  went  up  as  the 
smoke  of  a  furnace."  Perhaps  both  causes  were  at  work ; 
for  volcanic  action  and  earthquakes  go  hand  in  hand ;  and 
the  accompanying  electric  discharges  usually  cause  light- 
nings to  play,  and  thunders  to  roll.  In  this  way  we  have 
all  the  phenomena  which  the  most  literal  interpretation  of 
the  sacred  records  can  demand. 

'  Further,  if  we  suppose  that  before  this  catastrophe  the 
bitumen  had  become  accumulated  around  the  sources,  and 
had  perhaps  formed  strata,  spreading  for  some  distance 
upon  the  plain;  that  possibly  these  strata  in  some  parts 
extended  over  the  soil,  and  might  thus  easily  approach  the 
vicinity  of  the  cities ;— if  indeed  we  might  suppose  all  this, 
then  the  kindling  of  such  a  mass  of  combustible  materials, 
through  volcanic  action,  or  by  lightning  from  heaven, 
would  cause  a  conflagration  sufficient  not  only  to  engulf 
the  cities,  but  also  to  destroy  the  su^ee  of  the  plain,  so 


that  **  the  smoke  of  the  country  would  go  up  as  the  smoke 
of  a  furnace" ;  and  the  sea,  rushing  in,  would  convert  it  to 
a  tract  of  waters.  The  supposition  of  such  an  accomo- 
Ution  of  bitumen  may  at  first  appear  extravagant;  bat  the 
hypothesis  requires  nothing  more,  and  even  less,  than  na- 
ture herself  actually  presents  to  our  view,  in  the  wonderfiil 
lake  or  tract  of  bitumen  found  on  the  island  of  Trinidad. 
The  subsequent  barrenness  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
plain,  is  readily  accounted  for  by  the  presence  of  Rich 
masses  of  fossil  salt,  which  perhaps  were  brought  to  light 
only  at  the  same  time.' 

Dr.  Robinson  assures  us  that  the  precedbg  views  and 
suggestions  are  not  the  result  of  mere  conjecture,  bnt  rest 
upon  facts  and  analogies  supplied  by  the  researches  of 
science,  in  reaching  which  he  was  assisted  by  an  important 
communication,  in  which  the  eminent  geologist  Leojpold 
Von  Buch  states  the  conclusions  deducible  from  the  nds 
which  were  placed  before  him.  This  communication  is 
given  at  length  in  Dr.  Robinson's  work. 

26.  *  Looked  hack  from  behind  him.' — Whether  walking 
or  riding,  a  wife  in  all  cases  goes  behind  her  bushaiia, 
throughout  the  East.  Mr.  Roberts,  in  his  curious  OrUnlal 
Illustrations,  remarks,  that  it  is  con^dered  exoeedinglr 
unfortunate  in  Hindostan  for  men  or  women  to  look  back 
when  they  leave  their  house.  Accordin^lv,  if  a  man  goes 
out  and  leaves  something  behind  him  which  his  wife  knows 
he  will  want,  she  does  not  call  to  him  to  turn  or  lookback, 
but  takes  or  sends  it  after  him ;  and  if  some  great  eme^ 
gency  obliges  him  to  look  back,  he  will  not  then  proceed 
on  the  business  he  was  about  to  transact  If  we  mistake 
not,  some  similar  feeling  is  entertained  in  some  parti  of 
England,  though  not  carried  so  fieur  into  operation. 

—  *  She  became  a  pillar  of  salt:— The  text  does  not 
afford  any  ground  for  the  common  notion  that  Lot's  wife. 
became  a  statue  of  rock  salt  The  word  rendered  a  fnllar 
denotes  generally  any  fixed  object,  and  that  rendered  'salt' 
denotes  also  bitumen.  So  the  text  would  seem  to  denote  that 
the  woman  was  overwhelmed  by  the  encroaching  matter, 
which  formed  a  mound  over  her,  and  fixed  her  where  she 
stood.  This  may  for  some  time  have  preserved  the  bodv  from 
decay,  but  thousands  of  years  must  now  have  elapsed  since 
it  was  resolved  into  its  elements.  Yet  Josephus  profeses 
to  have  seen  this  pillar  (Antiq,  L  12,  1);  and  Tertollian,  | 
Irentens,  Clemens  Alexandriuus,  and  others,  have  written  | 
strange  things  about  it  Tothisday  the 'pillar  of  salf  is  one 
of  the  wonders  which  travellers  have  b^n  in  the  habit  of  . 
looking  for  in  this  district,  and  masses  of  salt  have  accord- 
ingly been  shown  them  ;  but  in  such  different  situations  as 
to  manifest  that  the  natives  were  imposing  upon  them  for 
the  sake  of  their  money.  ; 

30.  '  Be  dwelt  in  a  cave' — The  angels  had  instructed  | 
him  to  flee  to  the  mountains,  the  usual  resort  in  times  of 
danger ;  and  he  appears  to  have  made  no  lon^  stay  in  Zoar  | 
before  he  followed  their  directions.  There  is  nothing  ex- 
traordinary in  his  resorting  to  a  cave  as  a  residence.  Ca-  ; 
vems  were  probably  the  ori|^nal  habitations  of  men,  and  i 
after  tents  and  houses  were  invented,  such  still  remained  J 
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the  fixed  habitations  of  some  people,  and  the  occasional 
resort  of  others.  It  is  possible  that  Lot  had  previously 
resided  there  before  he  settled  in  Sodom ;  and  it  was  no 
doabt  known  to  his  shepherds,  when  oat  with  his  flocks  in 
the  more  distant  pastures.  The  mountains  of  Palestine 
iboond  in  caves,  some  of  vast  extent ;  and  it  was  and  is 
customary  for  the  shepherds  to  occupy  them,  and  often  to 
shelter  tl^  cattle  in  them  while  pasturing  in  the  neighbour- 


hood. The  people  who  flee  to  the  mountains  in  times  of 
danger  (see  note  on  chap.  xiv.  10)  are  glad  of  the  accom- 
modation which  such  caverns  offer,  and  occupy  them,  with* 
their  wives  and  children,  and  all  their  property  in  move- 
ables and-  cattle.  Thus  Lot  seems  to  have  been  circum- 
stanced. 

37.  *  MoMtesJ—See  note  on  Deut  ii.  9— 11. 

88.  •  Children  of  Ammon'^See  notd  on  Deut.  ii.  19— 2  J 


CHAPTER  XX. 

1  Abraham  sqjoumeth  at  Gerar^  2  denieth  his  wifsj  and 
losdh  her.  3  Abimelech  is  reproved  for  her  in  a 
ckeam.  9  he  rdfuketh  Abraham j  14  restoreth  Sarah, 
16  and  reproveth  her,  17  He  is  healed  by  Abraham's 
prayer, 

Akd  Abraham  journeyed  from  thence  to- 
ward the  south  coimtry,  and  dwelled  between 
Kadesh  and  Shur,  and  sojourned  in  Gerar. 

2  And  Abraham  said  of  Sarah  his  wife, 
Sie  is  my  sister:  and  Abimelech  king  of 
Gerar  sent,  and  took  Sarah. 

3  But  God  came  to  Abimelech  in  a  dream 
by  night,  and  said  to  him,  Behold,  thou  art 
ha  a  dead  man,  for  the  woman  which  thou 
hast  taken ;  for  she  is  ^a  man's  wife. 

4  But  Abinaelech  had  not  come  near  her : 
and  he  said.  Lord,  wilt  thou  slay  also  a  righ- 
teous nation  ? 

5  Said  he  not  unto  me,  She  is  my  sister  ?  and 
she,  even  she  herself  said.  He  is  my  brother : 
in  the  'integrity  of  my  heart  and  innocency  of 
my  hands  nave  I  done  this. 

6  And  God  said  imto  him  in  a  dream. 
Yea,  I  know  that  thou  didst  this  in  the  in- 
tegrity of  thy  heart ;  for  I  also  withheld  thee 
from  sinning  against  me  :  therefore  suffered  I 
thee  not  to  touch  her. 

7  Now  therefore  restore  the  man  his  wife ; 
for  he  is  a  prophet,  and  he  shall  pray  for  thee, 
and  thou  snalt  live :  and  if  thou  restore  her 
not,  know  thou  that  thou  shalt  surely  die, 
thou,  and  all  that  are  thine. 

8  TTierefore  Abimelech  rose  early  in  the 
iQonung,  and  called  all  his  servants,  and  told 
all  these  things  in  their  ears :  and  the  men 
vere  sore  afraid. 

9  T  Then  Abimelech  called  Abraham,  and 


^  ikb.  married  to  cm  haboMd. 


said  imto  him.  What  hast  thou  done  unto  us  ? 
and  what  have  I  offended  thee,  that  thou  hast 
brought  on  me  and  on  my  kingdom  a  great 
sin  ?  thou  hast  done  deeds  unto  me  that  ought 
not  to  be  done. 

10  And  Abimelech  said  unto  Abraham, 
What  sawest  thou,  that  thou  hast  done  this 
thing? 

11  And  Abraham  said.  Because  I  thought. 
Surely  the  fear  of  God  is  not  in  this  place ; 
and  they  will  slay  me  for  my  wife's  sake. 

12  And  yet  indeed  she  is  my  sister;  she 
is  the  daughter  of  my  father,  but  not  the 
daughter  oi  my  mother ;  and  she  became  my 
wife. 

13  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Grod  caused 
me  to  wander  from  my  father's  house,  that  I 
said  imto  her.  This  is  tliy  kindness  which  thou 
shalt  shew  unto  me ;  at  every  place  whither 
we  shall  come,  **say  of  me,  He  is  my  brother. 

14  If  And  Abimelech  took  sneep,  and 
oxen,  and  menservanfcs,  and  womenservants, 
and  gave  them  imto  Abraham,  and  restored 
him  Sarah  his  wife. 

15  And  Abimelech  said,  Behold,  my  land 
is  before  thee :  dwell  Vhere  it  pleaseth  thee. 

16  And  imto  Sarah  he  said,  Behold,  I  have 
given  thy  brother  a  thousand  pieces  of  silver : 
behold,  he  is  to  thee  a  covering  of  the  eyes, 
unto  all  that  are  with  thee,  and  with  all  ot/wr : 
thus  she  was  reproved. 

17  1  So  Abraham  prayed  unto  God :  and 
God  healed  Abimelech,  and  his  wife,  and  his 
maidservants ;  and  they  bare  children, 

18  For  the  Lord  had  fast  closed  up  all 
the  wombs  of  the  house  of  Abimelech,  because 
of  Sarah  Abraham's  wife. 


■  Or,  timplieity,  or  tincerUy, 


'Chap.  12.  IS.  ^UiAi, at \a good %u thine eyet. 


.  Veree  12.  '  Indeed ^xs  my  sister*— It  is  evident  that 
m  the  inoet  carl  j  times  marriages  between  brothers  and 
5Mten  were  necessary,  in  consequence  of  the  smaU  number 
01  persons  in  the  world.  The  sons  of  Adam  must  have 
®»rried  Aeir  sisters.  The  practice  continued  after  the 
o^ttritjr  fijT  it  had  ceased ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  dis- 
cootmued  among  the  Hebrews  as  soon,  or  sooner,  than 
fflnong  any  other  people.  It  is  observable  that  Abraham's 
JP^^^gc^th  his  sbter  seems  to  have  been  considered  as 


nothing  extraordinftry  either  in  Egypt  or  Gerar.  We 
know,  indeed,  that  in  Egypt  marriages  between  brothers 
and  sisters  were  sanctioned  by  the  laws,  in  times  long  pos- 
terior to  the  date  of  this  transaction.  We  find  no  instance 
in  the  history  of  their  ^triarchs  of  a  man  marrying  his 
fuU  aster.  Even  marriages  with  sisters  not  by  the  same 
mother,  such  as  this  of  Abraham  and  Sarah,  were  for- 
bidden by  the  law  of  Moses :  but  the  Jewish  doctors  think, 
with  great  probability,  that  previously  to  this  the  only 
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marriages  considered  unlawful,  were  of  a  man  with  bis 
own  mother  or  step-mother,  or  with  his  sister  bv  the  same 
mother.  But  the  Law  itself  countenanced,  and  even  ren- 
dered obligatory,  marriages  which  our  laws  interdict,  as 
that  of  a  man  with  the  widow  of  his  deceased  brother ; 
this  was  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  property  in  the  same 
family  or  tribe.  We  shall  find  the  same  view  influencing 
the  conduct  of  the  patriarchs  in  their  marriages,  as  it  still 
continues  to  influence  that  of  the  Arabian  tribes.  Such 
marriages  as  the  law  of  Moses  interdicts  and  the  prac- 
tice of  the  patriarchs  did  not  countenance,  continued  to 
prevail,  long  after,  among  other  nations  whose  early  his- 
tory is  known  to  us. 

\6,  *  A  covering  of  the  eyes.* — Some  commentators  liave 
taken  this  in  a  figurative  sense;  but  the  great  body  of 
modem  interpreters  adopt  the  opinion  of  diose  Jewish  ex- 
positors who  understood  it  to  mean  a  veil  or  dress.  Still, 
they  have  not  well  understood  how  to  apply  this  so  as  to 
bring  a  clear  meaning  out  of  Abimelech's  expression; 
and  we  therefore  hazard  an  explanation  founded  upon  ex- 
isting usages.  Without  at  present  noticing  the  difPerent 
sorts  of  veils,  we  may  mention  that  it  is  customary  for  all 
the  women  inhabiting  towns,  to  go  about  closely  veiled ; 
while  all  the  wonjen  of  the  different  pastoral  people  who 
live  in  tents,  do  not  commonly  wear  veils,  or  at  most  .only 
so  far  as  to  cover  their  foreheads  and  lower  parts  of  the 
face,  leaving  the  countenance  exposed  from  the  eyebrows 
to  below  the  nose.  It  is  evident  that,  although  the  use  of 
complete  coverings  was  known,  the  women  of  the  pastoral 
patriarchs  did  not  conceal  their  faces  completely,  except 
on  extraordinary  occasions;  and  if  we  assume  that  the 
same  distinction  existed  between  them  and  the  women  of 
towns  as  we  find  at  present,  we  have  the  elucidation  re- 
quired.   Abimelech,  according  to  this  view,  intended  to 


^^OMAK  VEILED. 

give  the  very  sensible  advice,  that  while  Sarah  and  her 
women  were  in  or  near  towns,  they  had  better  conform 
with  the  customs  of  towns,  and  wear  the  complete  veil,  in- 
stead of  that  partial  covering  which  left  the  eyes  and  so 
much  of  the  lace  exposed.  This  will  certainly  seem  the 
most  obvious  illustration  to  one  who,  in  the  towns  vhidi 
border  on  Arabia,  has  at  the  same  time  seen  the  towns- 
women  glide  along  the  streets  completely  muffled  up,  while 
the  Arab  females  go  about  with  their  eyes  and  great  part 
of  their  faces  exposed  to  view. 


CHAPTER  XXL 

1  Isaac  is  bom.  4  He  is  circumcised.  6  SarcJCsjoy. 
9  Hoffar  and  IsJimael  are  cast  forth.  1 5  Hagar  in 
distress.  17  The  angel  comforteth  her.  22  Ahhnc- 
lech*s  covenant  with  Abra/iam  at  JBeer-sIieba. 

And  the  Ix)rd  visited  Sarah  as  he  had  said, 
and  the  Lord  did  iinto  Sarah  *as  he  had 
spoken. 

2  For  Sarah  ^conceived,  and  bare  Abraham 
a  son  in  his  old  age,  at  the  set  time  of  which 
God  had  spoken  to  him. 

3  And  Abraham  called  the  name  of  his 
son  that  was  bom  unto  him,  whom  Sarah  bare 
to  him,  Isaac. 

4  And  Abraham  circumcised  his  son  Isaac 
being  eight  days  old,  ''as  God  had  commanded 
him. 

5  And  Abraham  was  an  hundred  years  old, 
when  his  son  Isaac  was  bom  unto  him. 

6  IT  And  Sarah  said,  God  hath  made  me 
to  laugh,  so  that  all  that  hear  will  laugh 
with  me. 

7  And  she  said.  Who  would  have  said 
unto  Abraham,  that  Sarah  should  have  given 
children  suck  ?  for  I  have  bom  him  a  son  in 
his  old  age. 

8  And  the  child  grew,  and  was  weaned: 
and  Abraham  made  a  great  feast  the  same 
day  that  Isaac  was  weaned. 
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9  IT  And  Sarah  saw  the  son  of  Hagar  the 
Egyptian,  which  she  had  born  unto  Abi'aham, 
mockinff. 

10  Wherefore  she  said  imto  Abraham, 
''Cast  out  this  bondwoman  and  her  son :  for 
the  son  of  this  bondwoman  shall  not  be  heir 
with  my  son,  even  with  Isaac. 

11  And  the  thing  was  very  grievous  in 
Abraham's  sight  because  of  his  son. 

12  And  God  said  unto  Abraham,  Let  it 
not  be  grievous  in  thy  sight  because  of  tbc 
lad,  and  because  of  thy  bondwoman;  in  all 
that  Sarah  hath  said  unto  thee,  hearken  unto 
her  voice;  for  in  Isaac  shall  thy  seed  be 
called. 

13  And  also  of  the  son  of  the  bondwoman 
will  I  make  a  nation,  because  he  is  thy 
seed. 

14  And  Abraham  rose  up  o^rly  in  the 
morning,  and  took  bread,  and  a  bottle  of 
water,  and  gave  it  unto  Ilagar,  putting  it  on 
her  shoujder,  and  the  child,  and  sent  her 
away :  and  she  departed,  and  wandered  in 
the  wilderness  of  Beer-sheba. 

15  If  And  the  water  was  spent  in  the  bottle, 
and  she  cast  the  child  under  one  of  the  shrubs. 

16  And  she  went,  and  sat  her  down  over 
against  him  a  good  way  off,  as  it  were  a  bow- 
shot :  for  she  said,  l-ict  me  not  see  the  death 

-i  Chjip.  IT.  1«.  *  Gal.  4.  50. 
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of  the  child.     And  she  sat  over  against  him, 
and  lift  up  her  voice,  and  wept 

17  And  God  heard  the  voice  of  the  lad ; 
and  the  ancel  of  God  called  to  Ha^r  out  of 
heaven,  and  said  unto  her.  What  aileth  thee, 
Hagar?  fear  not;  for  God  hath  heard  the 
voice  of  the  lad  where  he  is. 

18  Arise,  lift  up  the  lad,  and  hold  him  in 
thine  hand;  for  I  will  make  him  a  great 
nation. 

19  And  God  opened  her  eyes,  and  she  saw 
a  well  of  water ;  and  she  went,  and  filled  the 
bottle  with  water,  and  gave  the  lad  drink. 

20  And  God  was  with  the  lad ;  and  he 
grew,  and  dwelt  in  the  wilderness,  and  became 
an  archer. 

21  And  he  dwelt  in  the  wilderness  of 
Paran :  and  his  mother  took  him  a  wife  out 
of  the  land  of  Egypt. 

22  ^  And  it  came  to  pass  at  that  time,  that 
Abimelech  and  Phichol  the  chief  captain  of 
his  host  spake  unto  Abraham,  saying,  God  is 
with  thee  m  all  that  thou  doest : 

23  Now  therefore  swear  unto  me  here  by 
God  *that  thou  wilt  not  deal  falsely  with  me, 
nor  with  my  son,  nor  with  my  son's  son :  btU 
according  to  the  kindness  that  I  have  done 
unto  thee,  thou  shalt  do  imto  me,  and  to  the 
land  whereui  thou  hast  sojomned. 

24  And  Abraham  said,  I  will  swear. 


25  And  Abraham  reproved  Abimelech  be- 
cause of  a  well  of  water,  which  Abimelech's 
servants  had  violently  taken  away. 

26  And  Abimelech  said,  I  wot  not  who 
hath  done  this  thing :  neither  didst  thou  tell 
me,  neither  yet  heard  I  ofit^  but  to  day. 

27  And  Abraham  took  sheep  and  oxen,  and 
gave  them  unto  Abimelech ;  and  both  of  them 
made  a  covenant. 

28  And  Abraham  set  seven  ewe  lambs  of 
the  flock  by  themselves. 

29  And  Abimelech  said  unto  Abraham, 
What  mean  these  seven  ewe  lambs  which  thou 
hast  set  by  themselves  ? 

30  And  he  said.  For  tliese  seven  ewe  lambs 
shalt  thou  take  of  my  hand,  that  they  may  be 
a  witness  unto  me,  that  I  have  digged  this 
well. 

31  Wherefore  he  called  that  place  'Beer- 
sheba ;  because  there  they  sware  both  of  them. 

32  Thus  they  made  a  covenant  at  Becr- 
sheba :  then  Abimelech  rose  up,  and  Phichol 
the  chief  captain  of  his  host,  and  they  returned 
into  the  land  of  the  Philistines. 

33  IT  And  Abraham  planted  a  ^grove  in 
Beer-sheba,  and  called  there  on  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  the  everlasting  God. 

34  And  Abraliam  sojourned  in  the  Philis- 
tines' land  many  days. 


i  Heh.i/ thou  ihahlig  unto  me,  •That  it,  7:»#«0»tf  </(Atf  mIA.  'Or,fnt#. 


Terse  8.  *  Abraham  made  a  great  feati  the  same  day  that 
Imac  was  weaned.* — Among  most  eastern  nations  the  wo- 
men sacklc  their  children  ranch  longer  than  is  customary 
in  Europe,  and  the  same  cnstom  may  be  traced  in  the  Bible. 
When  Siunael  was  weaned,  he  was  old  enongh  to  be  left 
with  Eli,  for  the  service  of  the  tabernacle ;  in  2  Chron. 
xxxL  16,  nothing  is  assigned  for  the  provision  of  the 
children  of  priests  and  Levites  until  after  tfiree  yean  of 
age,  which  renders  it  probable  they  were  not  weaned 
sooner;  and  in  the  second  book  of  Maccabees  (ch.  vii.  27), 
a  mother  says,  *  O  my  son,  have  pity  upon  me  that  bare 
thee  nine  months  in  my  womb,  and  gave  thee  suck  three 
years  and  nourished  thee,  and  brought  thee  up  unto  this 
age/  When  the  Persian  ambassador  was  in  England,  he 
attributed  to  Uic  custom  of  early  weaning  the  greater  for- 
wardness of  our  children  in  mental  acquirements  than  those 
of  his  own  country,  where  male  children  are  often  kept  to 
the  breast  till  three  years  of  age,  and  never  taken  from  it 
till  two  years  and  two  months.  The  practice  is  nearly  the 
same  in  other  Asiatic  countries.  In  India  the  period  is 
precisely  three  years.  But  everywhere  a  girl  is  taken 
from  the  breast  sooner  than  the  boy ;  in  Persia,  at  two 
years ;  in  India,  within  the  first  year.  When  the  child  is 
wened,  Uie  Persians  make  •  a  great  i^east,'  to  which  friends 
and  relations  are  invited,  and  of  which  the  child  also  par- 
ses, this  being,  in  fact,  his  introduction  to  the  customary 
nre  of  the  country.  The  practice  is  the  same  among  tlie 
Hindoos.  Sec  Morier's  Second  Journey;  and  RoMrts's 
Oriental  Illustrations, 

10.  *  lite  son  rf  this  bondswoman  s/iall  not  be  heir  with  mv 
»»ff.*-^U  is  not  very  clear  what  the  mockery  in  the  preced- 


ing verse  denotes.  The  word  pTI  VO  ^^  denotes  *  jesting^ 
or  <  playing :'  and  St  Paul  says  (Gal.  iv.  29),  that  Ishmael 
persecuted  or  teased  Isaac  The  fact  would  seem  to  be, 
that  Ishmael,  now  a  grown-up  lad  of  about  seventeen,  and 
who  up  to  the  age  of  fourteen  had  expected  to  be  the  sole 
heir  of  his  fktiier,  was  not  quite  satined  at  being  super- 
seded in  the  inheritance  by  his  younger  brother,  whom  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  treated  with  all  the  consideration 
which  Sarah  required.  We  know  that  Sarah  had  not  shown 
much  confidence  in  the  promise  of  a  son  which  had  been 
made  to  Abraham ;  and  probably,  until  the  birth  of  Isaac, 
she  had  treated  Ishmael  as  the  hope  of  Abraham's  house, 
if  not  as  her  own  son.  But  the  birtn  of  Isaac  made  a  great 
change  in  Ishmael's  condition;  and  the  change  is  quite 
conformable  with  the  usages  which  still  prevail  in  the 
East,  where  tlie  son  of  a  fiemale  slave  would  certainly  be 
superseded  by  the  son  of  a  fVee  woman,  afterwards  bom. 
Nay,  this  feeling  goes  fhrther;  for— leaving  slaves  out  of 
the  question — in  Perna,  if  a  man  has  more  than  one  wife 
(and  he  may  have  four,  aU  equally  his  wives  in  the  eye  of 
the  law),  the  son  of  the  wife  whose  fiunily  is  of  the  most 
distinction,  often  obtains  the  preference  over  the  others. 
Thus,  the  late  king  of  Persia,  Futteh  Ali  Shah,  overlooked 
his  eldest  son  (a  sort  of  Persian  Ishmael  in  character),  and 
nominated  to  the  inheritance  of  the  throne  his  second  son 
Abbes  Meerza,  merely  because  the  mother  of  the  latter  was 
a  highlv  connected  ladv  of  his  own  tribe.  The  son  of  this 
Abbas  Meerza  is  now  kin^  of  Persia.  Sir  John  Malcolm, 
in  his  Sketches  of  Persia,  relates  an  anecdote  which 
strikingly  illustrates  the  passage  of  patriarchal  history  be- 
fore us.    During  a  journey  in  the  north  of  Persia  he  was 
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entertained  by  a  distinguished  chief  of  one  of  those  tribes 
in  Persia  called  Eelautg,  whose  mode  of  life  resembles  that 
of  the  patriarchs  of  old  or  the  Bedouins  of  the  present  day. 
This  chief,  in  discoursing  about  his  own  domestic  affairs, 
laid  he  had  six  children,  all  of  them  except  two  by  the 
same  wife,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Futteh  Ali  Khan 
Afehar,  a  distinguished  chief,  who  on  the  death  of  Nadir 
Shah  aspired  to  the  throne,  and  lost  his  life  in  the  attempt 
to  become  a  king.  He  continued,  *  I  married  his  orphan 
daughter,  an  excellent  woman,  but  who  carries  her  head 
ratlier  high,  as  no  doubt  she  has  a  right  to  do,  from  recol- 
lection of  her  father's  pretensions.  Lw)k,'  said  he,  speaking 
softly,  for  the  apartment  was  within  hearing  of  the  interior ; 

*  look  at  that  youngster  at  the  other  end  of  the  room ;  he  is 
my  son.  His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  a  jeweller  of 
Isfahan.^  He  is  a  fine  lad,  but  I  dare  hardly  notice  him; 
and  he  is,  you  will  observe,  not  allowed  to  sit  within  ten 
yards  of  the  grandsons  of  Futteh  Ali  Khan  Afehar !'  He 
added,  that  *  this  was  all  very  proper.* 

14.  *  Abraham  took  bready  and  a  bottle  of  water,  and  gave 
it  unto  Hagar,  putting  it  on  her  shoulder.* ^There  are  seve- 
ral Hebrew  words  which  our  translation  equally  renders 

*  bottle,*  but  which  are  not  only  different  from  each  other 
but  all  different  from  the  idea  which  the  word  *  bottle' 
conveys  to  our  minds.  We  shall  endeavour  to  discriminate 
the  different  sorts  as  we  proceed ;  but  may  here  observe 
generally,  that  the  people  of  Asia,  west  of  the  Indus,  use 
the  skins  of  animals  on  a  journey,  for  carrying  water,  and 


SxiV  BOTTLKS. 

other  liquids,  as  well  as,  in  general,  other  articles  of  pro- 
vision which  they  are  obliged  to  carry  with  them,  in  their 
journeys  across  the  desert,  or  through  thinly-inhabited 
plains.  The  preference  of  such  vessels  is  well  grounded. 
Earthen  or  wooden  vessels  would  soon  be  broken  in  the 
rough  usage  which  all  luggage  receives  while  conveyed  on 
the  backs  of  camels,  horses,  or  mules ;  and  if  metsd  were 
used,  the  contents  would  be  boiled  or  baked  by  the  glowing 
heat  of  the  sun.  Besides,  such  skins  exclude  the  encroach- 
ments of  ants,  which  swarm  in  those  countries,  and  they 
also  effectually  guard  against  the  admission  of  that  fine 
impalpable  dust  or  sand,  which  forms  so  great  an  annoyance 
to  travellers  in  Asia,  defying  all  ordinary  safeguards,  and 
spoiling  every  necessary  of  life  to  which  it  gains  access. 
The  greater  portability  of  such  skins  is  another  advantage. 
The  skins  of  kids  and  goats  are  those  used  for  ordinary 


purposes.  The  head  being  cut  off,  the  carcase  is  extracted 
without  opening  the  belly,  and  the  neck  serves  as  the 
mouth  of  the  vessel  thus  formed.  The  thighs,  which  are 
suffered  to  remain,  serve  as  its  handles,  and  also  to  give 
hold  to  the  straps  by  which  it  is  fastened  to  the  luggage  or 
saddle  of  a  mounted  traveller ;  or  by  which,  being  thrown 
across  the  shoulder  (see  text)  and  breast,  it  is  slung  to  the 
back  of  a  pedestrian.  The  heat  of  the  climate,  and  ihe 
scarcity  of  streams  and  wells,  render  it  indi^nsable  for 
all  travellers  to  carry  water  with  them.  When  a  party  is 
large,  and  the  prospect  of  a  fresh  supply  of  water  distant, 
large  skins  of  the  camel  or  ox,  two  of  which  are  a  good 
load  for  a  camel,  are  used.  Goat-skins  serve  in  ordinary 
circumstances.  Individual  travellers,  whether  in  large  or 
small  parties,  mounted  or  on  foot,  usually  carry  a  kid-skin 
of  water,  or  else  a  sort  of  bottle  of  prepared  leather,  shaped 
something  like  a  powder  fiask.  Hagar's  bottle  was  doubt- 
less a  kid-skin,  borne  upon  her  shoulder.  Some  think  it 
was  a  goat-skin ;  not  being  aware  that  a  goat-skin  of  water 
is  a  good  load  for  a  man,  and  is  what  no  one  thbks  of 
carrying  to  any  distance.  In  several  passages  of  his  large 
work  on  Palestine,  Dr.  Robinson  descnbes  damsels  coming 
to  the  wells,  filling  their  water-skins  and  carrying  them 
away  on  their  shoulders.  From  this  it  appears  that  the  old 
custom  is  still  retained.  More  to  the  east  skins  of  water 
are  usually  carried  on  the  back  by  straps.  Earthen  vessils, 
of  very  classical  forms,  are  almost  always  carried  on  the 
head  by  the  women. 

15.  *  The  water  was  spent  in  the  bottle.* — Hagar  and 
Ishmael  were  here  in  the  most  trying  external  condition 
in  which  human  beings  can  possibly  be  placed.  The  ex- 
haustion of  a  supply  of  water  in  the  burning  and  inhos- 
patable  desert,  without  the  prospect  of  a  fresh  supply,  is  a 
situation  of  such  utter  misery  and  danger  as  cannot  well 
be  imagined  by  those  who  have  not  themselves  been  ex- 
posed to  something  of  the  kind.  The  furnace-heat  of  those 
arid  deserts  increases  greatly  the  ordinary  demands  of 
nature  for  drink,  while  the  uncertainty  of  a  fresh  supply 
renders  the  exercise  of  unusual  economy  necessary,  mt 
when  the  water  in  the  water-skins  is  spent,  the  merchant 
whose  camels  are  laden  with  the  rich  products  of  India, 
becomes  at  once  a  beggar.  In  that  agony  of  suffering 
which  extreme  thirst,  in  the  hot  unsheltered  desert,  ex- 
cites, such  a  man  would  cheerfully  give  all  his  camels  and 
all  the  wealth  with  which  they  are  laden,  for  the  mouthful 
of  water  which  has  been  preserved  in  a  water-bag  by  some 
poor  creature,  who  is  now  the  only  object  of  his  envy.  Bat 
the  latter  scorns  the  paltry  bribCj  knowing  that  precious 
drop  to  be  his  only  hold  upon  existence.  In  the  instance 
before  us,  Ishmael,  although  a  young  man,  being  less  inured 
than  the  poor  *  bondwoman*  to  the  trials  of  the  desert, 
began  to  fail  sooner,  and  needed  the  assistance  of  her  sup- 
port But  when  the  usual  symptoms  came  upon  him — 
when  his  eyes  became  painfullv  inflamed — and  his  parched 
lips  and  tongue  chapped  and  swollen — ^when  his  brain 
seemed  to  grow  thick  and  feverish,  and  he  was  deafened 
by  the  hollow  sound  in  his  ears ;  some  bushes  offered  a 
shelter  under  which  he  would  £un  lie  down  and  die.  He 
la^  down,  and  his  affectionate  mother  withdrew,  that  she 
nught  not  see  his  unrelieved  death,  and  that  she  might 
*  lift  up  her  voice  and  weep'  without  restraint 

21.  *  Wilderness  qfParanJ — This  name  seems  to  be 
applied  in  Scripture  to  the  whole  of  the  region  extending 
from  the  southern  frontier  of  Palestine  to  the  borders  of 
Sinai.  At  least  we  find  the  name  in  the  north  of  this 
region,  near  to  Kadesh,  Num.  xiii.  26,  and  elsewhere ;  and 
we  find  it  also  in  the  south,  bordering  upon  Sinai  (Num. 
X.  13) ;  and  it  seems  better  to  suppose  that  Paran  was  the 
name  of  the  whole  region  marked  by  these  limits,  than 
that  there  were  two  opposite  districts  bearing  tha  same 
name.  This  obviates  the  difficulty  which  has  been  felt  in 
rightly  appropriating  the  name  to  one  particular  lo(sdity, 
seeing  that  all  the  serarate  allocations  which  different 
writers  have  sought  for  Paran  all  meet  in  the  somewhat 
extensive  district  which  we  suppose  it  to  have  embraced. 
The  name  itself  of  Paran  is  preserved  in  the  Wady  Feirath 
a  valley  of  the  lower  Sinai,  through  which  lay  the  road_ 
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whkh  the  Israelites  appear  to  haye  taken  in  their  march 
to  the  upper  region.    See  the  note  on  Exod.  xvii.  1. 

23.  *  Swear  ttnto  me  here  hy  God* — Among  the  Arabs  of 
the  present  day,  the  name  of  God  is  heard  in  almost  every 
sentence  they  speak;  and  it  is  not  seldom  invoked  to  give 
weight  to  the  most  mendacioos  assertions.  Bat  there  is  no 
people  who,  with  more  fearfulness  and  awe,  shrink,  even 
m  a  jnst  matter,  from  appealing  to  that  great  Name  in  a 
scdemnly  administered  oath.  Most  Arabs  would  much 
rather  lose  a  small  sum  than  venture  to  swear  in  the  name 
(tf  God,  however  truly  they  might  swear.  They  seem  to 
attach  supematnral  consequences  to  such  an  act,  and  to 
believe  that  the  Almigh^  would  resent  having  his  name 
made  subservient  to  earthly  purposes.  Their  most  solemn 
otth  is,  '  By  God,  and  in  God,  and  through  God.'  See 
Burckhardf  s  Notes  on  the  Bedouins,  pp.  73-165. 

—  *th(U  thou  wiH  not  deal  fdlsety  with  me,  nor  with 
my  ton,  nor  with  my  8on*s  «m. —Mr.  Charles  Taylor,  in 
hu  additions  to  Calmet,  and  others,  quote  in  iUustration 
of  this  clause  a  passage  fh>m  Bruoe's  TVavels,  of  which  we 
also  avail  ourselyes.  Bruce,  in  his  passage  up  the  hill, 
came  to  a  place  called  Sheikh  Ammer,  from  the  Arab 
Sheikh,  of  which  place  he  got  a  pledge  that  he  should  not 
be  molested  in  his  journey  across  the  desert  to  Cosseir. 
A  number  of  people  afterwards  assembled  at  the  house. 
'  The  great  people  among  them,'  says  the  traveller, '  came, 
and  after  joining  hands,  repeated  a  kind  of  prayer,  by  which 
they  declared  memselves  and  their  children  accursed  if 
ever  they  lifted  up  their  hands  against  me  in  the  tell  (or 
field)  in  the  desert,  or  on  the  river;  or,  in  case  that  lor 
mine  should  fly  to  them  for  refuse,  if  they  did  not  protect 
ns  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  their  fiunilies,  and  their  for- 
tunes, or,  as  they  emphaticallv  expressed  it,  to  the  death 
o(the  last  male  child  among  tnem* 

The  remarkable  brevity  of  this  first  of  treaties,  while 
it  is  precise  even  to  redundance,  combined  with  its  fine 
comprehensive  character,  renders  it  really  inimitable. 
Its  reliance  upon  the  common  sense  and  common  honesty 
of  men  is  also  most  beautiful.  It  merely  states  the 
principle  of  an  engagement — '  thou  wilt  not  deal  fidsely 
with  me,'  and  thus  expresses  a  healthy  and  refreshing 
confidence  that  men  would  interpret  rightly  the  particular 
acts  in  which  false  dealing  might  seem  to  be  involved. 
Thns  worthily  does  the  fot  chapter  in  the  history  of 
hnman  treaties  open. 

25.  *  Because  of  a  well  of  water  which  Abimelech's  ser- 
vants had  violently  taken  away.' — To  dig  a  well  is,  unless 
under  very  peculiar  circumstances,  the  most  arduous  and 
important  work  which  a  person  in  the  ^tuation  of  Abra- 
ham undertakes  ;  and  the  benefits  of  such  a  work  are  so 
highly  appreciated,  that  the  property  of  it  becomes  vested 
in  the  person  by  whom  it  was  aigged  and  in  his  heirs  for  ever, 
provided  it  is  kept  in  good  condition :  but  if  it  gets  out  of 
repair,  and  remains  in  this  state  for  any  length  of  time, 
the  property  in  it  is  transferred  to  the  tribe  or  person  by 
whom  it  is  first  restored  to  a  serviceable  condition.  While 
the  maker  of  the  well  is  encamped  near  it,  no  parties  not 
belonging  to  him  can  draw  its  waters  without  his  leave. 
As  we  are  getting  into  much  mention  of  wells  of  water,  it 
is  desirable  that  this  law  on  the  subject  should  be  clearly 
understood,  «8  it  tends  to  throw  some  light  on  subsequent 
transactions  and  disputes. 

Now  Abraham  had  digged  a  well  near  his  encampment ; 
and  of  the  use  of  this  the  *  servants '  (probably  the  herds- 
men) of  Abimdech  had  violently  deprived  him.  As  men 
seldom  act  without  some  reason,  or  show  of  reason,  which 
is  deemed  satisfactory  to  themselves,  it  may  seem  likely 
that  Abimelech's  people  doubted  the  right  of  Abraham  to 
H>p'y  the  law  of  the  desert  to  the  conmion  lands  of  an 
appropriated  territorjr,  and  to  claim  the  exclusive  possession 
of  the  well  he  had  digged  in  such  land.  If  their  view  had 
been  just,  however,  it  could  only  have  entitled  them  to  a 
■hare  of  the  water,  and  not  have  justified  them  in  assuming 
that  exclusive  possession  which  they  denied  to  the  party 
at  whose  expense  the  benefit  had  been  secured.  But  taking 
into  account  some  tran«ctions  of  rather  later  date,  we  in- 
cUne  to  think  that  the  cause  of  all  the  differences  about 


wells  which  we  read  of  in  the  history  of  Abraham  and  of 
Isaac,  lay  deeper  than  this  account  supposes,  and  must  be 
sought  in  a  country  more  similarly  circumstanced  than 
the  open  deserts  to  mat  in  which  the  patriarch  was  at  this 
time  sojourning.  The  best  analogy  is  ofiered  by  Persia. 
There  all  waste  land — that  is,  all  lands  which  are  unculti- 
vable  from  wanting  the  means  of  irrigation — are  called 
*  God's  lands  ;'  and  although  the  king  is  regarded  as  the 
general  proprietor  of  the  soil,  such  lands  are  free  for  any 
uses  to  which  they  can  be  applied ;  and  whoever  procures 
the  means  of  irrigation,  becomes  the  proprietor  of  the  land 
which  he  thus  renders  cultivable.  Now,  as  among  the 
immemorially  ancient  usages  of  the  East,  none  are  more 
ancient  than  those  which  relate  to  the  occupation  of  land, 
it  is  not  too  much  to  suppose  that  a  similar  usa|g[e  to  thia 
existed  in  the  time  of  Abraham ;  and,  if  so,  it  is  easy  to 
conclude  that  the  anxiety  of  the  Philistines  about  the  wells 
digged  by  Abraham  arose  from  the  apprehension  that,  by  the 
formation  of  such  wells,  he  would  be  understood  to  create 
a  lien  in  the  lands  in  which  they  lay,  and  would  acquire 
an  indefeasible  right  of  occupation,  or  rather  of  possession ; 
and  it  might  seem  to  them  inconvenient  that  so  powerful  a 
clan  should  acquire  such  a  right  in  the  soil  of  so  small 
a  territory  as  that  which  belonged  to  them.  Hence  also 
their  care,  when  Abraham  afterwards  left  their  part  of  the 
country,  to  fill  up  the  wells  which  he  had  made ;  and  hence 
also  the  renewed  and  more  bitter  strife  with  Isaac  when  he, 
on  arriving  there,  proceeded  to  clear  out  these  wells,  and, 
again,  to  dig  new  ones  himself.  That  Isaac  also  pursued  cul- 
tivation to  some  extent  in  the  lands  for  which  he  had  thns 
secured  the  means  of  irrigation,  is  a  remarkable  corrobo- 
ration of  the  view  we  now  take ;  as  he  certainly  might  in 
tills  way,  but  we  know  not  how  he  could  in  any  other  way 
acquire  such  a  proprietary  right  as  could  alone  entitle  him 
to  cultivate  the  soil. 

This  information,  for  the  substance  of  which  we  are 
indebted  to  Sir  John  McNeill,  lately  the  British  envoy  to 
the  Persian  court,  will  throw  much  light  not  only  upon 
this  text,  but  upon  the  subsequent  transactions  of  Isaac  in 
the  same  district  (xxvi.  17—22,  32,  33). 

30.  *  These  seven  ewe  lambs  shalt  thou  take  of  my  hand, 
that  they  may  be  a  witness,* — ^That  there  was  something 
particular  in  the  number  seven,  in  connection  with  the  oath, 
would  seem  from  the  fact  that  the  word  for  oath  {sJieba, 
as  in  Beersheba)  means  also  seven,  Bruce  subjoins  to  the 
anecdote  in  the  note  on  v,  23,  that,  after  the  solemn  pledge 
of  protection  and  good  faith,  the  people  sent  down  to  his 
boat  two  bushels  of  wheat  and  seven  sheep.  Although  he 
seems  to  have  received  this  merely  as  a  present,  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  Arabs  intended  it  as  a  ratification  of  Uie 
preceding  covenant  At  any  rate,  there  is  throughout  con- 
siderable analogy  between  the  covenant  of  Abraham  and 
Abimdech  and  that  of  Bruce  with  the  Arabs.  The  details 
of  the  remarkable  transactions  between  Abraham  and 
Abimelech,  which  this  chapter  contains,  will  be  considered 
with  the  more  interest,  when  it  is  recollected  that  it  afibrds 
the  earliest  instance  on  record  of  a  treaty  of  peace.  Its 
terms  and  forms  seem  to  show  that  such  treaties  were  not 
then  newly  invented.  The  inability  of  nations  or  tribes 
to  maintain  a  continual  hostility  with  their  neighbours, 
must  have  rendered  the  necessity  of  such  engagements 
apparent  to  the  earliest  generations  of  mankind.  See 
Goguet's  Origine  des  Lois,  tom.  i.  p.  341. 

33.  *  Beer-shebaJ — The  Hebrew  name  Beersheba  sig- 
nifies *  Well  of  the  Oath,'  or,  as  some  suppose,  *  Well  of 
the  Seven,'  referring  to  the  seven  lambs  which  Abraham 
gave  to  Abimelech  in  token  of  the  oath  between  them 
(V.  28,  32).  The  Arabic  name,  Btr  es-Seb^  signifies 
*  Well  of  the  Seven,*  also  *  Well  of  the  Lion.'  Some  writers 
have  regarded  Hie  name  as  implying  seven  wells;  but 
without  the  slightest  historical  or  other  grqund  for  such  a 
conclusion.  Beersheba  was  the  most  soutnem  point  of  Pa- 
lestine, in  which  respect  it  was  of  importance  to  fix  its  site, 
independently  of  the  interest  connected  with  it  as  the  fre- 
quent  station  of  the  patriarchs.  But  it  lay  out  of  the  beaten 
track  of  travel  in  Palestine ;  and  no  traveller  had  professed 
to  have  found  it,  or  to  make  us  acquainted  with  it.    The 
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discovery  of  the  site  was  resei*ved  for  Professor  Robinson 
and  his  companion,  approaching  by  an  untrayelled  rcmte 
from  the  south.  Descending  from  the  more  southern  hills 
of  the  desert,  they  came  into  a  comparatively  open  undu- 
lating country,  where  the  hills  of  Judah,  south  of  Hebron, 
appeared  northward  in  the  distance ;  and  where  the  shrubs 
of  the  desert  disappeared,  or  nearly  so ;  and  where  green 
grass  was  seen  amone  the  lesser  water-courses.  The  gentle 
hills,  covered  in  ordinary  seasons  with  grass  and  rich  pas- 
ture, were  at  this  time  burnt  over  with  drought  Arabs 
were  pasturing  their  camels  in  various  parts,  but  no  traces 
of  dwellings  were  any  where  visible.  Ultimately,  they 
reached  Wady  es-SebJi,  a  wide  watercourse,  or  bed  of  a 
torrent,  running  W.S.W. ;  upon  the  northern  side  of  which, 
close  upon  the  bank,  are  two  deepwells,  still  called  Bir 
es-Sebt— the  ancient  Beersheba.  These  wells  are  some 
distance  apart ;  they  are  circular,  and  stoned  up  very  neatly 
with  solid  masonry,  apparently  of  very  ancient  date.  The 
largest  well  is  12^  feet  in  diameter,  and  44^  feet  deep  to 
the  surfece  of  the  water ;  1 6  feet  of  which,  at  the  bottom,  are 
excavated  in  the  solid  rock.  The  other  well  lies  56  rods 
W.S.W.,  and  is  5  feet  in  diameter,  and  42  feet  deep.  The 
water  in  both  is  pure  and  sweet,  and  in  great  abundance ; 
the  finest,  indeed,  the  travellers  had  met  with  since  leaving 
Sinai.    Both  wells  were  surrounded  with  drinking-trouglu 


of  stone  fbr  camels  and  flocks,  such  as  weie  doubtless  used 
of  old  for  the  flocks  which  then  fed  on  the  adjacent  hills. 
The  curb  stones  were  deeply  worn  by  the  fiiction  of  the 
ropes  in  drawing  up  water  by  hand. 

jBeersheba  ultunatel  jr  became  the  site  of  a  Urge  straggline 
Tillage,  which  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  aod 
some  traces  of  which  are  still  found  scattered  over  the  ad- 
jacent hills  and  the  vallies  between.  The  distance  is 
twenty-five  miles  south  of  Hebron.  *  Here,  then,'  writes 
Dr.  Robinson,  *  is  the  place  where  the  patriarchs  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob  often  dwelt  Here  Abraham  dug,  perhaps, 
this  very  well ;  and  journeyed  from  hence  with  Isaac  to 
Mount  Moriah,  to  oner  him  up  there  in  sacrifice.  From 
this  place  Jacob  fled  to  Padan-Aram,  after  acquiring  the 
birthright  and  blessing  belonging  to  his  brother ;  and  heie 
too  he  sacrificed  to  the  Lord  on  setting  out  to  meet  his  soo 
Joseph  in  Egypt.  Here  Samuel  made  his  sous  judges; 
and  from  here  Elijah  wandered  out  into  the  southern  desert, 
and  sat  down  under  a  shrub  of  Retem,  just  as  our  Arabs 
sat  down  under  it  every  day  and  every  night  Here  was 
the  border  of  Palestine  proper,  which  extended  from  Dan 
to  Beersheba.  Over  these  swelling  hills  the  flocks  of  the 
patriarchs  once  roved  by  thousands  ;  where  now  we  foond 
only  a  few  camels,  asses,  and  goats.' 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

1  Ahrdliam  is  tempted  to  offer  Isaac,  8  He  gtveth 
proof  of  his  faith  and  obedience,  11  llie  angel  stayeth 
him.  13  Isaac  is  exchanged  with  a  ram.  14  The 
place  is  called  JeJiocaJt-jireh.  15  Abraltam  is 
blessed  again,  20  T/te  generation  of  Nahor  unto 
Rebekah, 

And  it  came  to  pass  after  these  things  that 
^God  did  tempt  Abraham,  and  said  unto  him, 
Abraham :  and  he  said,  "Behold,  here  I  am, 

2  And  he  said,  Take  now  thy  son,  thine 
only  son  Isaac,  whom  thou  lovest,  and  get 
thee  into  the  land  of  Moriah ;  and  offer  him 
there  for  a  burnt  offering  upon  one  of  the 
mountains  which  I  will  tell  thee  of. 

3  IT  And  Abraham  rose  up  early  in  the 
morning,  and  saddled  his  ass,  and  took  two  of 
his  young  men  with  him,  and  Isaac  his  son, 
and  clave  the  wood  for  the  burnt  oflFering,  and 
rose  up,  and  went  imto  the  place  of  whicn  God 
had  told  him. 

4  Then  on  the  third  day  Abraham  lifted  up 
his  eyes,  and  saw  the  place  afar  off. 

5  And  Abraham  said  unto  his  young  men, 
Abide  ye  here  with  the  ass ;  and  I  and  the 
lad  will  go  yonder  and  worship,  and  come 
again  to  you. 

6  And  Abraham  took  the  wood  of  the  burnt 
offering,  and  laid  it  upon  Isaac  his  son ;  and 
he  took  the  fire  in  his  hand,  and  a  knife ;  and 
they  went  both  of  them  together. 

7  And  Isaac  spake  unto  Abraham  his  father, 
and  said,  My  father :  and  he  said,  'Here  am 
I,  my  son.     And  he  said,  Behold  the  fire  and 
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the  wood :  but  where  is  the  lamb  for  a  burnt 
offering  ? 

8  And  Abraham  said.  My  son,  God  will 
provide  himself  a  Mamb  for  a  burnt  offering: 
so  ihey  went  both  of  them  together. 

9  And  they  came  to  the  place  which  God 
had  told  him  of;  and  Abraham  built  an  altar 
there,  and  laid  die  wood  in  order,  and  bound 
Isaac  his  son,  and  *laid  him  on  the  altar  upon 
the  wood. 

10  And  Abraham  stretched  forth  his  band, 
and  took  the  knife  to  slay  his  son. 

11  IT  And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  called 
unto  him  out  of  heaven,  and  said,  Abraham, 
Abraham :  and  he  said,  Here  am  I. 

12  And  he  said.  Lay  not  thine  hand  upon 
the  lad,  neither  do  thou  any  thing  unto  him: 
for  now  I  know  that  thou  feai'cst  God,  seeing 
thou  hast  not  withheld  thy  son,  tliine  only  son 
from  me. 

13  And  Abraham  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and 
looked,  and  behold  behind  him  a  ram  caught 
in  a  thicket  by  his  horns :  and  Abraham  went 
and  took  the  ram,  and  offered  hira  up  for  a 
burnt  offering  in  the  stead  of  his  son. 

14  And  Abraham  called  the  name  of  that 

flace  •  Jehovah-jireh :  as  it  is  said  to  this  day, 
n  the  mount  of  the  Lord  it  shall  be  seen. 

15  If  And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  called  unto 
Abraham  out  of  heaven  the  second  time, 

16  And  said,  ^By  myself  have  I  sworn, 
saith  the  Lord,  for  because  thou  hast  done 
this  thing,  and  hast  not  withheld  thy  son,  thine 
only  son : 

,kid.  »  June*  2.  SI.       •  That  it,  Th«  LORD  wUI  t0$,ct 
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17  That  in  blessing  I  will  bless  thee,  and 
in  multiplving  I  will  multiply  thy  seed  as  the 
stars  of  the  heaven,  and  as  the  sand  which  is 
upon  the  sea  "shore ;  and  thy  seed  shall  pos- 
sess the  gate  of  his  enemies ; 

18  "And  in  thy  seed  shall  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth  be  blessed ;  because  thou  hast  obeyed 
my  voice. 

19  So  Abraham  retiuned  unto  his  young 
men,  and  they  rose  up  and  went  together  to 
Boer-sheba;  and  Abraham  dwelt  at  Beer- 
sheba. 

20  IT  And  it  came  to  pass  after    these 

8  Heb.  Up. 


•  Chap.  18.  3,  and  18, 1<).     Ecclus.  44.  22.    Acts  3.  25.  Galat.  S.  8, 


things,  that  it  was  told  Abraham,  saying. 
Behold,  Milcah,  she  hath  also  bom  children 
unto  thy  brother  Nahor ; 

21  Huz  his  firstborn,  and  Buz  his  brother, 
and  Kemuel  the  father  of  Aram, 

22  And  Chesed,  and  Hazo,  and  Pildash, 
and  Jidlaph,  and  Bethuel. 

23  And  Bethuel  begat  ^"Rebekah:  these 
eight  Milcah  did  bear  to  Nahor,  Abraliam's 
brother. 

24  And  his  concubine,  whose  name  teas 
Reumah,  she  bare  also  Tebah,  and  Gaham, 
and  Thahash,  and  Maachah. 

10  Called,  Ron.  0.  10,  Rebecca. 


Verse  2.  *  Land  ofMoriah.* — Moriah  is  the  name  of  the 
mooDtain  on  which  the  temple  of  Jerosalem  was  afterwards 
boilt  (2  Chron.  iii.  1),  and  it  is  generally  thought  that  this 
is  the  spot  indicated  in  the  present  text  There  are  strong 
probabilities  in  &YOur  of  this  conclusion;  and  the  diffi- 
culties which  haTe  been  found  in  it  have  arisen  chiefly 
from  the  attempt  to  show  that  here  was  also  the  Salem  of 
vhich  Melchizedek  was  king.  See  the  note  on  ch.  xiv.  18. 
If  we  abandon  that  notion,  we  may  safely  belicTe  that  the 
'mooDtain  in  the  land  of  Moriah'  was  no  other  than  the 
Meant  Moriah  which  in  after  time  formed  one  of  the  hills 
of  Jerusalem.  The  Samaritan  version  reads  Moreh  here ; 
and  the  people  to  whom  it  belonged,  were  satisfied  that  this 
was  the  Moreh  near  Shechem,  where  Abraham  had  for- 
merly resided  (ch.  xii.  6^ ;  and  that  the  *  mountain'  was 
Mount  Gerizim,  on  whicn  their  temple  was  built.  But  the 
Samaritans  are  on  very  sufficient  grounds  suspected  of 
having  altered  the  text,  in  order  to  bring  the  spot  within 
their  own  territory.  The  Mohammedans  contend  that  the 
site  of  the  transaction  is  the  spot  ou  which  their  ftoous 
temole  at  Mecca  (the  Kaaba)  was  afterwards  built.  But 
in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  circumstances,  they  substitute 
Ishmael  for  Isaac.  It  seems  singular  that  the  Jews,  the 
Samaritans,  and  the  Mohammedans  should  all  wish  to  fix 
this  event  to  the  site  of  their  respective  temples. 

6.  *  He  took  the  fire  in  his  hand.* — This  text  offers  the 
first  occasion  on  which  a  fire  for  use  is  directly  mentioned. 
It  is  not  easy  to  see  why  the  fire  should  have  been  carried 
to  the  spot  where  it  was  to  be  used,  instead  of  being  kin- 
dled there.  Were  the  difficulties  in  kindling  a  new  fire  in 
that  early  age  so  great  that  it  was  more  convenient  to 
carry  a  fire  from  one  jplace  to  another  than  to  kindle  a 
new  one?  Some  think  it  possible  that  it  was  not  in 
those  days  considered  right  to  kindle  a  fire  on  an  altar 
bat  from  the  fire  of  another  altar,  and  that,  for  this 
reason,  the  fire  had  been  brought  all  the  way  from  the 
altar  at  Beersheba ;  but  this  would  imply  that  the  fires 
npon  the  patriarchal  altars  were  kept  up  constantly,  which 
we  very  much  more  than  doubt.  We  are  not  inclined  to 
roppoee  that  the  fire  was  brought  from  Beersheba  at  all ; 
bat  rather  conceive  that  a  halt  had  lately  been  made,  when 
a  fire  had,  as  usual,  been  kindled,  either  for  warmth  (if  the 
halt  had  been  for  the  night),  or  to  dress  the  victuals :  and 
Jat  when  the^  left,  Abraham,  knowing  the  remaining 
distance  to  be  inconsiderable,  judged  it  best  to  take  some 
of  the  live  embers  with  him.  The  Orientals  at  this  day 
•re  much  in  the  habit  of  carrying  fires  about  in  vess(>Is  for 
▼srious  purposes  ;  and  this  is  sometimes  for  a  whole  day, 
iad  firom  day  to  day  during  a  journey :  but  this  is  chiefly 
in  Persia,  to  supply  the  servant  with  the  means  of  lightii^ 
his  master's  pipe  when  required,  in  which  case  the  fire  is 
oontabed  in  a  small  vessel  of  iron,  which  hangs  by  a  chain 
from  the  aervant's  saddle  to  about  two  feet  from  the  ground. 
In  this  case,  as  in  that  of  Abraham,  our  habits  would  lead 
w  to  say  •  How  much  easier  would  it  be  to  kindle  a  fire 

▼01.  1.  , 


at  once,  when  needed,  than  to  bear  it  about  all  day  I'  l^nt 
in  practice,  and  with  the  im^rfect  igniting  apparatus 
which  the  Orientals  employ,  it  is  not  found  to  be  so.  The 
vessels  in  which  fires  are  carried  may  be  of  different 
shapes  and  sizes,  according  to  the  use  for  which  the  fire  is 
required ;  but  they  are  generally  small,  and,  as  in  the  case 
cited,  bome^  suspended  by  a  chain.  Our  itinerant  tinkers, 
who,  as  being  t^^r  the  most  part  gipsies,  are  of  Eastern 
origin,  take  their  fires  about  much  in  the  same  fashion. 

8.  *  A  lamb'  (H^  «eA)-— The  Arabic  renders  this  by 
hemelf  which  is  applied  to  the  young  of  any  kind  of  cattle ; 
and  so  we  find  in  the  Hebrew,  (bat  seh  is  indifferently  used 
in  speaking  either  of  the  sheep  or  the  goat 

9.  *  Bound  Isaac  his  son,  and  laid  him  on  the  altar  upon 
the  wood* — Josephus  says  that  Isaac  was  at  this  time 
twenty-five  years  of  age.  He  was  certainly  a  jgrown-up 
youth,  and  it  is  not  to  he  supposed  that  his  aged  mthcr  did 
or  could  use  any  coercion  on  this  occasion.  Although 
Abraham  evaded  an  explanation  in  the  first  instance,  he 
probably  explained  the  divine  command,  at  the  last  moment, 
to  Isaac,  who  acquiesced  in  the  necessity  of  obedience.  Ou 
the  custom  of  parents  offering  up  their  children  in  sacrifice, 
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•ome  remarks  will  be  found  elsewhere  (note  on  2  Kings  iiL 
27) ;  and  shall  in  this  place  only  observe,  that  many  com- 
mentators have  thought  this  shocking  usage  arose  from  this 
act  of  Abraham,  ill  understood  and  applied.  We  incline, 
however,  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  think  that  the  prac- 
tice already  prevailed  in  Canaan;  and  that  the  mind  of 
Abraham  had  become  so  familiarized  to  it,  as  to  lessen  the 
8m*prise  which  a  command  of  this  nature  must  have  in- 
spiKtd.  This  view  also  tends  to  exalt  the  faith  of  Abraham, 
as  it  must  have  lessened  any  expectation  he  might  else 
have  entertained  that  the  demand  would  not  be  actually 
enforced.  From  the  tone  of  the  whole  narrative,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  Abraham  was  prepared  to  the  fullest  extent  of 
obedience ;  and  from  the  account  which  St.  Paul  ^ves  of 
the  transaction  (Heb.  xi.  17-19),  it  appears,  that  while  thus 
prepared  to  obey  the  divine  command,  he  reconciled  its 
apparent  discrepancy  with  the  promise  of  a  numerous  poc- 
tenty  tlm>ugh  Isaac,  by  believing  *  that  God  was  able  to 
raise  him  up  even  finom  the  dead.' 


IS,  *A  ram,' — If  we  might  suppose  that  the  ram  b  tlua  i 
instance  had  four  horns,  like  some  examples  occasionally  ' 
seen  among  the  Asiatic  races,  as  well  as  in  a  breed  commoD 
in  the  north  of  Europe,  his  liability  to  be  caught  by  the  horns  ! 
in  a  thick-g^wn,  tangled  underwood,  must  have  been  very 
^reat.  It  is  easy  to  see,  by  a  contemplation  of  tiie  figure  here 
introduced,  that  a  bunch  of  horns  so  variously  twisted  and  I 
*  crankled  *  would  have  involved  the  animal  m  fresh  diffi-  I 
culties  whichever  way  he  turned  in  attempting  to  extricate  « 
himself.    Mohammedan  writers  sav,  that  the  horns  of  the 
ram  in  question  were  fixed  upon  tne  Kaaha,  or  temple  of  | 
Mecca,  by  the  early  Arabians ;  and  that,  to  remove  occa- 
sion of  idolatry,  they  were  taken  down  bv  Mohammed.      I 

17.  *  /»  blessing  I  will  bless  thee,  and  in  mulHplyvtg  1 
will  multiply  thy  seed.* — This  form  of  expression  frequently  • 
occurs  in  our  translation,  and  is  a  literal  Hebrew  idiom. 
It  renders  the  sense  intense  by  repeatbg  the  expresaons  b 
which  it  is  conveyed.  Here  it  imports,  *  I  will  exceediogly 
bless— I  will  abundantly  multiply.* 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

1  The  age  and  death  of  SaraJi.     3  T/te  purchase  of 
MachpeUtliy  19  witerc  Sarah  was  buried. 

And  Sarah  was  an  hundred  and  seven  and 
twenty  years  old:  these  were  the  years  of 
the  life  of  Sarah. 

2  And  Sarah  died  in  Kirjath-arba ;  the 
same  is  Hebron  in  the  land  of  Canaan: 
and  Abraham  came  to  mourn  for  Sarah, 
and  to  weep  for  her. 

3  IT  And  Abraham  stood  up  fi*om  before 
his  dead,  and  spake  unto  the  sons  of  Heth, 
saymff, 

4  I  am  a  stranger  and  a  sojourner  with 
you :  give  me  a  possession  of  a  burying- 
place  with  you,  that  I  may  bury  my  dead 
out  of  my  sight. 

5  And  the  children  of  Heth  answered 
Abraham,  saying  unto  him, 

6  Hear  us,  my  lord :  thou  art  *a  mighty 
prince  among  us :  in  the  choice  of  our  se- 
pulchres bury  thy  dead ;  none  of  us  shall 
withhold  from  thee  his  sepulchre,  but  that 
thou  mayest  bury  thy  dead. 

7  And  Abraham  stood  up,  and  bowed 
himself  to  the  people  of  the  land,  even  to  the 
children  of  Heth. 

8  And  he  communed  with  them,  saying, 
If  it  be  your  mind  that  I  should  bury  my 
dead  out  of  my  sight ;  hear  me,  and  intreat 
for  me  to  Ephron  the  son  of  Zohar, 

9  Tliat  he  may  give  me  the  cave  of 
Machpelah,  which  he  hath,  which  is  in  the 
end  of  his  field ;  for  'as  much  money  as  it  is 
worth  he  shall  give  it  me  for  a  possession  of 
a  buryingplace  amongst  you. 

10  And  Ephron  dwelt  among  the  children 
of  Heth:  and  Ephron  the  Hittite  answered 
Abraham   in  the  'audience  of  the  children 
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of  Heth,  even  of  all  that  went  in  at  the  gate 
of  his  city,  saying, 

11  Nay,  my  lord,  hear  me  :  the  field  give 
I  thee,  and  the  cave  that  is  therein,  I  give 
it  thee ;  in  the  presence  of  the  sons  of  my 
people  give  I  it  thee :  bury  thy  dead. 

12  And  Abraham  bowed  down  himself 
before  the  people  of  the  land. 

13  And  he  spake  unto  Ephron  m  the 
audience  of  the  people  of  the  land,  saying, 
But  if  thou  loilt  give  ity  I  pray  thee,  hear 
me:  I  will  give  thee  money  ror  the  field; 
take  it  of  me,  and  I  will  bury  my  dead  there. 

14  And  Ephron  answered  Abraham,  saying 
unto  him, 

15  My  lord,  hearken  unto  me:  the  land 
is  worth  four  hundred  shekels  of  silver ;  what 
is  that  betwixt  me  and  thee  ?  bury  therefore 
thy  dead. 

16  And  Abraham  hearkened  unto  Ephron; 
and  Abraham  weighed  to  Ephron  the  silver, 
which  he  had  named  in  the  audience  of  the 
sons  of  Heth,  four  hundred  shekels  of  silver, 
current  manei/  with  the  merchant 

17  And  the  field  of  Epliron,  which  teas  in 
Machpelah,  which  teas  before  Mamre,  the 
field,  and  the  cave  which  teas  therein,  and  all 
the  trees  that  tcere  in  the  field,  that  tcere  in  all 
the  borders  round  about,  were  made  sure 

18  Unto  Abraham  for  a  possession  in  the 
presence  of  the  children  of  Heth,  before  all 
that  went  m  at  the  gat«  of  his  city. 

19  1"  And  after  this,  Abraham  buried  Sarah 
his  wife  in  the  cave  of  the  field  of  Machpelah 
before  Mamre :  the  same  is  Hebron  in  the 
land  of  Canaan. 

20  And  the  field,  and  the  cave  that  is 
therein,  were  made  sure  unto  Abraham  for  a 

Sssession  of  a  burying-place  by  the  sons  of 
eth. 


'  Heb.  a  prince  qf  God. 
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Verae  2.  '  AbrafuMmcameto  nummfor  Sarah,' — Harmer 
thinks  that  this  means  that — according  to  a  costom  among 
the  Syrians  and  Greeks,  of  moorning  at  the  door  within 
which  a  dead  body  lay — Abraham  came  from  his  own  tent 
to  sit  mooming  on  ^e  ground  at  the  door  of  Sarah's.  But 
from  the  particular  manner  in  which  the  place  of  Sarah's 
death  is  mentioned,  and  in  which  it  is  said  that  Abraham 
*  came  to  mourn,'  we  should  rather  infer  that  the  patriarch 
was  absent  from  Hebron  at  the  time  of  her  death,  but 
hastened  thither  to  perform  the  last  duties  when  he  received 
the  intelligence.  A  tradition,  of  little  weisht,  states  that 
she  died  while  Abraham  was  absent  to  sacrifice  Isaac,  and 
that  her  death  was  caused  by  hearing  that  the  sacrifice  had 
been  actually  consummated.  But  she  must  have  liyed 
many  years  after  the  transaction  recorded  in  the  last 
chapter. 

9.  '  JVhich  is  in  the  end  of  hU  JiddZ—U  should  be  ob- 
served that  Abraham  wished  to  purchase  only  the  cave 
which  was  at  the  end  of  the  field,  and  not  the  field  itself; 
but  this  did  not  suit  the  views  of  Ephron,  who  under  the 
guise  of  many  professions  of  respect,  liberality,  and  appear- 
ance of  eagerness  to  serve  Abraham,  was  only  intent  to 
take  advantage  of  his  necessity  to  obtain  a  good  price  not 
only  for  the  cave  but  for  the  field  that  contained  it  He 
therefore,  in  his  reply,  couples  the  cave  and  the  field  to- 
gether, in  such  a  way  as,  in  his  politely  indirect  manner,  to 
let  Abraham  know  that  he  was  not  disposed  to  Mirt  with 
the  cave  unless  the  field  were  taken  along  with  it.  This  ftir- 
ther  indication  is  from  a  Note  by  the  Rev.  J.  D.  A.  de 
Sola  in  the  new  (Jewish)  translation ;  this  writer  having, 
with  Professor  Bush  and  nearly  all  others  who  have  writ- 
ten on  Grcnesis  since  otir  first  edition  appeared,  adopted  the 
view  of  the  present  transaction  between  Abraham  and 
Ephron  which  we  were  then  enabled  to  furnish,  and  which 
we  have  since  seen  no  occasion  to  modify. 

11.  •  Tlie  field  give  I  thee,*  etc — In  after-times  we  find 
that  the  Hittites  were  not  at  all  a  popular  people  with  the 
Israelites.  This  Ephron  is  the  first  of  that  nation  who 
comes  nnder  our  notice ;  and  his  tone  and  manner  on  this 
occasion  do  no  great  credit  to  his  tribe.    We  are  not  sur- 

Srised  that  Ephron's  respectful  and  seemingly  liberal  con- 
nct  has  been  beheld  favourably  in  Europe ;  for  only  one 
who  has  been  in  the  East,  can  properly  appreciate  the  rich 
orientalism  it  exhibits.  We  will  therefore  state  the  trans- 
action as  illustrated  by  what  we  have  ourselves  seen  in 
Persia.  Abraham  wishes  to  purchase  of  Ephron  a  certain 
field  containing  a  cave :  Ephron,  feeling  the  value  of  the 
opportunity  of  laying,  or  seeming  to  lay,  under  obligation 
80  great  a  person  as  Abraham,  mfuies  a  parade  of  his  readi- 


ness to  give  it :  '  The  field  give  I  thee,  and  the  cave  that  is 
therein,  I  give  it  thee  ;  in  the  presence  of  the  sons  of  my 
pe<^le  give  I  it  thee,*  This  is  exquisitely  oriental,  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  foUowingextract  from  Mr.  Frazer's  Jbiir- 
my  into  Khorastan : — 'The  least  a  Persian  says  when  he 
receives  you  is,  that  he  is  your  slave ;  that  his  house,  and 
all  it  contains — nay,  the  town  and  country — are  all  yours : 
to  dispose  of  at  your  pleasure.  Every  Uimg  you  accident- 
ally notice — his  caUeeong  Twater  smoking-pipes),  hb  horse, 
equipage,  clothes — are  all  Pe«AcusA-e-&z%i6— presents  for 
your  acceptance.'  This  mode  of  address,  as  Francklin  ob- 
serves, is  not  confined  to  the  great ;  but  the  meanest  artisan 
will  not  hesitate  to  ofifer  the  city  of  Shiraz,  with  all  its  ap- 
purtenances, as  a  present  to  a  stranger  on  bis  arrival.  All 
this  is  understood  to  mean  no  more  than  *■  Your  obedient, 
humble  servant,'  at  the  end  of  our  letters.  But  it  often 
happens,  that  if  the  stranger  be  a  person  of  wealth  or  in- 
fiuence,  the  man  is  really  anxious  to  force  upon  his  accept- 
ance any  article  he  happens  to  admire,  or  expresses  a  wish 
to  purchase.  But  if  the  stranger  is  inconsiderate  enough 
to  accept  it,  it  will  not  be  long  before  he  discovers  that  by 
this  act  he  is  considered  to  have  given  the  person  a  claim 
either  upon  his  good  offices  and  favour,  or  for  a  present  of 
much  more  than  equal  value  in  return.  If^  like  Abraham, 
he  understands  these  matters,  and  is  not  disposed  to  receive 
such  obligation,  his  best  course  is  either '  not  to  admire*  at 
all,  or  to  insist  on  at  once  paying  the  value  of  that  which 
attracts  his  admiration.  In  Uie  latter  case,  the  man  will 
name  the  price,  like  Ephron,  in  a  slight  way,  as  a  thing  of 
no  consequence :  *  It  is  worth  so  much ;  what  is  that  be- 
twixt me  and  thee  T  But  when  the  money  is  produced,  he 
counts  it  carefully,  and  transfers  it  to  the  pocket  or  bosom 
of  his  vest  in  a  business-like  manner,  without  any  indica- 
tion that  shekels  of  silver  are  undervalued  by  him. 

16.  *  Abraham  weighed  to  Ephron  the  silver — current 
money  with  the  merchant* — From  this  it  appears  that  the 
people  of  Canaan  had  by  this  time  arrived  to  the  use  of 
silver  as  a  medium  of  exchange ;  and  that  the  silver  was 
weighed  in  affairs  of  purchase  and  sale,  involves  the  use  of 
the  scale  and  balanced  beam.  In  what  form  they  exhi- 
bited the  silver  used  for  money  we  know  not  with  any  cer- 
tainty ;  they  assuredly  had  no  <x)ined  money ;  for  even  the 
Egyptians,  who  were  far  before  the  Canaanites  in  all  the 
arts  of  civilization,  continued  long  after  this  to  use  circular 
bars,  or  rings  of  silver  for  money ;  and,  most  likely,  the 
silver  money  of  the  Canaanites  bore  the  same  form.  *  Cur- 
rent money  with  the  merchant,'  must  mean  money  of  full 
weight,  or  unalloyed,  such  as  any  merchant  would  readily 
receive  in  his  business  transactions. 
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17.  <  The  field  of  Ephroii,  which  was  in  Machpelah, 
which  was  before  Afamre,*  etc — We  need  not  refer  to  the 
£a6t  for  an  iUustration  of  this  most  remarkable  document 
Our  own  title-deeds,  oonv^ranoes,  and  other  law  forms, 
with  their  minute  specification  of  detiuls,  seem  to  be  most 
fiiithfuUy  constructed  on  the  model  which  it  offers. 

19.  *  The  cave  of  the  field  cf  JfocApeZoA.*— This  chap- 
ter affords  the  earliest  notice  of  the  practice,  which  was 
formerly  very  prevalent  in  the  East,  of  depositing  the  dead 
in  natural  or  artificial  caves,  great  numbers  of  which  are 
still  to  be  found  in  Palestine,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Persia. 
In  the  mountainous  country  of  southern  Palestine  there 
arc  abundance  of  natural  caves  in  the  rocks,  which  might 
easily  be  formed  into  commodious  sepulchral  vaults ;  and 
where  such  natural  caves  were  wanting,  sepulchres  were 
hewn  in  the  rock  for  such  fkmilies  as  were  able  to  incur 
the  necessary  expense ;  for  this  was  the  mode  of  sepulture 
decidedly  preferred  by  those  who  could  obtain  it  The  ai^ 
rangement  and  extent  of  these  caves  varied  with  circum- 
stances. We  shall  have  other  opportunities  of  giving  a  ge- 
neral account  of  the  interior  arrangements  of  such  sepul- 
chres; and  may  therefore  confine  the  present  notice  to 

the  cave  of  Machpelah.  The  name  rp^pD  from  ?Q^ 
chaphalf  *  double,'  renders  the  signification  of  the  cave  of 
Machpelah  literally  that  of  *  the  double  cave,'  so  called 
probably  because  it  had  more  than  one  chamber,  as  is 
often  the  case  with  the  better  kind  of  sepulchral  caverns. 
That  this  was  the  case  with  the  cave  of  Machpelah, 
which  after  this  purchase  of  it  by  Abraham,  became  the 
family  sepulchre  of  the  Hebrew  patriarchs,  appears  fh>m 
the  description  of  it  by  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  and  by  the 
Moslem  writers.  Benjamin,  who  visited  the  place  in  the 
twelfth centurv,  writes:—*  Six  parasangs  to  Hebron.  The 
ancient  city  of  that  name  was  situated  on  the  hill,  whereas 
the  modem  town  stands  in  the  valley,  even  in  the  field  of 
Machpelah.  Here  is  the  large  place  of  worship  called  St. 
Abraham,  which  during  the  time  of  the  Mohammedans 
was  a  synagogue.  The  Gentiles  have  erected  six  sepul- 
chres in  this  place,  whidi  they  pretended  to  be  those  of 
Abraham  and  Sarah,  of  Isaac  and  Rebekah,  and  of  Jacob 
and  Leah ;  the  pilgrims  are  told  that  they  are  the  sepul- 
chres of  the  fathers,  and  money  is  extorted  from  them. 
But  if  any  Jew  come  who  gives  an  additional  fee  to  the 
keeper  of  the  cave,  an  iron  door  is  found,  which  dates  from 
the  times  of  the  forefathers  who  rest  in  peace,  and  with  a 
burning  candle  in  his  hand,  the  visitor  descends  to  the 
first  cave,  which  is  empty,  traverses  a  second  in  the  same 
state,  and  at  last  reaches  a  third,  which  contains  six  sepul- 
chres ;  that  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  of  Sarab, 
Rebekah,  and  Leah.  All  these  sepulchres  bear  inscrip- 
tions, the  letters  being  engraved  thus  upon  that  of  Abra- 
ham—* This  is  the  sepulchre  of  our  fkther  Abraham,  upon 


whom  be  peace ;'  and  even  so  upon  that  of  Isaac,  sad  vpoii 
all  the  other  s^mlchres.    A  Uunp  bums  in  the  ctve  and 
upon  the  sepulchres  continoally,  both  day  and  night;  and 
you  see  tubs  filled  with  the  bones  of  Israelites,  for  it  b  a 
custom  of  the  house  of  Israel  to  bring  hither  tiie  bones  of 
their  relicts  and  of  their  forefathers,  and  to  leave  than 
here  unto  this  day.'    Itinerary,  ed.  Asher,  Berlin,  184a 
John  Sanderson  was  at  Hebron  in  the  summer  of  1601, 
and  the  account  he  gives  agrees,  as  fhr  as  it  goes,  with  that 
of  the  Spanish  Jew ;  but  access  to  the  cave  was  then  even 
more  restricted  than  it  seems  to  have  been  in  the  time  of  the 
latter.    He  says,  *  Into  this  tombe  not  anv  are  sofiered  to 
enter,  but  at  a  square  hole  throuffh  a  thi<»  wall  they  may 
discern  a  littie  light  of  a  lamp.    The  lewes  do  their  oer^ 
monies  of  prayer  there  without.    The  Moores  and  Torkes 
are  permined  to  have  a  littie  more  light  which  is  at  the 
t(^,  where  they  let  down  the  oyle  for  the  lampe;  thelampe 
is  a  very  great  one,  continually  burning.'    For  upwards  of 
a  century  only  two  or  three  Europeans  have  been  able, 
either  by  darins  or  bribery,  to  obtain  access  to  the  moaqoe 
and  cave.    Ali  Bey,  who  passed  as  a  Mussulman,  has  giren 
a  description  of  it;  but  his  account  is  so  incompatible  with 
all  others,  and  with  the  reports  of  the  Turks,  that  its  acco- 
racy  was  questioned  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  al- 
though no  positive  evidence  in  disproof  of  it  could  thai  be 
produced,  as  no  European  is  admitted  to  the  mosqoe.  A^ 
cording  to  all  other  statements,  the  sepulchre  is  a  deep 
and  spacious  cavern,  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock ;  the  opening 
to  which  is  in  the  centre  of  the  mosque,  and  is  seldom  en- 
tered even  by  Moslems :  but  Ali  Bey  seems  to  describe 
each  separate  tomb  as  in  a  distinct  room,  on  the  level  of 
the  floor  of  the  mosque.    These  rooms  have  their  entrances 
guarded  by  iron  gates,  and  by  wooden  doors  plated  with 
silver,  with  bolts  and  padlocks  of  the  same  metal.  He 
sajs,  *  All  the  sepulchres  of  the  patriarchs  are  covered 
with  rich  carpets  of  green  silk,  magnifioentiy  embroidered 
with  gold ;  those  of  their  wives  are  red,  embroidered  m 
like  manner.    The  sultans  of  Constantinople  famish  these 
carpets,  which  are  renewed  from  time  to  time.    I  counted 
nine,  one  over  the  otiier,  upon  the  sepulchre  of  AbraliaiiL 
The  rooms  also  which  contain  the  tombs  are  covered  with 
rich  carpets.'    All  this  is  now  however  known  to  be  spare 
fable ;  for,  acoordiuff  to  a  Note  in  the  Rev.  D.  A.  de  Sola's 
New  Translation  of  the  ScriUures,  Sir  Moses  and  La^ 
Montefiore,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Loewe,  were,  as  a  mark 
of  special  and  extraordinary  consideration,  admitted  to  the 
interior  of  the  mosque  ;  and  they  state  dbtinctly  that  they 
saw  no  separate  rooms  with  silver  covered  doors,  or  an^^  of 
the  other  remarkable  objects  said  by  Ali  Bey  to  be  situ- 
ated on  the  level  of  the  floor  of  the  mosque ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  they  were  shown  the  ancient  iron  door  mentioned 
by  Rabbi  Benjamin,  leading  to  the  cave  below,  to  which 
even  Moslems  are  seldom  admitted. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

1  Abra/iam  sweareth  his  servant.  10  The  servants 
jmimeij :  12  His  prayer :  14  His  sign.  1 6  JRebekah 
meeteth  him,  IS ^Ifiiieth  his  sign ^  22  receit^eth  jewels, 
23  sheweth  her  kindred^  25  and  inviteth  him  Jtome, 
26  TJte  servant  blessfth  God.  29  Laban  entertcdneth 
him.  34  Tlie  servant  sheweth  his  message.  60 
Laban  and  Bethvel  approve  it.  58  Rebekah  con- 
senteth  to  go.     62  Isaac  meeteth  her. 

And  Abraham  was  old,  and  Veil  stricken  in 
age :  and  the  Lord  had  blessed  Abraham  in 
all  things. 

2  And  Abraham  said  unto  his  oldest  ser- 
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vant  of  his  house,  that  ruled  over  all  that  he 
had,  "Put,  I  pray  thee,  thy  hand  under  my 
thigh : 

o  And  I  will  make  thee  swear  by  the  Lord, 
the  God  of  heaven,  and  the  God  of  the  earth, 
that  thou  shalt  not  take  a  wife  unto  my  son 
of  the  daughters  of  the  Canaanites,  among 
whom  I  dwell : 

4  But  thou  shalt  go  unto  my  coimtry,  and 
to  my  kmdred,  and  teke  a  wife  unto  my  son 
Isaac. 

5  And  the  servant  said  unto  him,  Peradvcn- 
turc  the  woman  will  not  be  willing  to  follow 
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me  unto  this  land :  must  I  needs  bring  thy 
son  again  unto  the  land  from  whence  thou 
earnest? 

6  And  Abraham  said  unto  him,  Beware 
thou  that  thou  bring  not  my  son  thither  again. 

7  The  Lord  God  of  heaven,  which  took 
me  from  my  father's  house,  and  from  the  land 
of  my  kindred,  and  which  spake  unto  me,  and 
that  sware  unto  me,  saying,  ^Unto  thy  seed 
will  I  give  this  land ;  he  sh«3l  send  his  angel 
before  thee,  and  thou  shalt  take  a  wife  unto 

i     my  son  from  thence. 

8  And  if  the  woman  will  not  be  willing 
1  to  follow  thee,  then  thou  slialt  be  clear  from 
j     this  my  oath :  only  bring  not  my  son  thither 

again. 

9  And  the  servant  put  his  hand  under  the 
thigh  of  Abraham  his  master,  and  sware  to  him 
coDceming  that  matter. 

10  1^  And  the  servant  took  ten  camels  of 
the  camek  of  his  master,  and  departed ;  ^for 
all  the  goods  of  his  master  taere  in  his  hand  : 
and  he  arose,  and  went  to  Mesopotamia,  unto 
the  city  of  Nahor. 

11  And  he  made  his  camels  to  kneel  down 
without  the  city  by  a  well  of  water  at  tlie  time 
of  the  evening,  even  the  time  *that  women  go 
out  to  draw  toater, 

12  IT  And  he  said,  O  Lord  God  of  my 
master  Abraham,  I  pray  thee,  send  me  good 

j    speed  this  day,  and  shew  kindness  unto  my 
master  Abraham. 

13  Behold,  *!  stand  here  by  the  well  of 
water ;  and  the  daughters  of  the  men  of  the 
city  come  out  to  draw  water : 

14  And  let  it  come  to  pass,  that  the  damsel 
to  whom  I  shall  say,  Let  down  thy  pitcher, 
I  pray  thee,  tliat  I  may  drink  ;  and  she  shall 
say,  Drink,  and  I  will  give  thy  camels  drink 
also :  let  tlie  same  be  she  that  thou  hast  ap- 
pointed for  thy  servant  Isaac ;  and  thereoy 
shall  I  know  that  thou  hast  shewed  kindness 
unto  niy  master. 

15  1l  And  it  came  to  pass,  before  he  had 
done  speaking,  that,  behold,  Bebekah  came 
out,  who  was  bom  to  Bethuel,  son  of  Milcah, 
the  wife  of  Nahor,  Abraham's  brother,  with 
her  pitcher  upon  her  shoulder. 

16  And  the  damsel  teas  ^very  fair  to  look 
upon,  a  virgin,  neither  had  any  man  known 
her :  and  she  went  down  to  the  well,  and  filled 
her  pitcher,  and  came  up. 

17  And  the  servant  ran  to  meet  her,  and 
said,  Let  me,  I  pray  thee,  drink  a  little  water 
of  thy  pitcher. 

•  Chap.  12.  7,  and  13. 15.  and  1&.  18,  and  2(!.  U.  *  Or,  and. 
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18  And  she  said.  Drink,  my  lord :  and  she 
hasted,  and  let  down  her  pitcher  upon  her 
hand,  and  gave  him  drink. 

19  And  when  she  had  done  giving  him 
drink,  she  said,  I  will  draw  water  for  thy  camels 
also,  until  they  have  done  drinking. 

20  And  she  hasted,  and  emptied  her 
pitcher  into  the  trough,  and  ran  again  unto 
the  well  to  draw  watery  and  drew  tor  all  his 
camels. 

21  And  the  man  wondering  at  her  held  his 
peace,  to  wit  whether  the  Lord  had  made  his 
journey  prosperous  or  not. 

22  1  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  the  camels 
had  done  drinking,  that  the  man  took  a  golden 
"earring  of  half  a  shekel  weight,  and  two 
bracelets  for  her  hands  of  ten  shekels  weight  of 
gold; 

23  And  said.  Whose  daughter  art  thou  ? 
tell  me,  I  pray  thee :  is  there  room  in  thy 
father's  house  ror  us  to  lodge  in  ? 

24  And  she  said  unto  him,  I  am  the  daugh- 
ter of  Bethuel  the  son  of  Milcah,  which  she 
bare  unto  Nahor. 

25  She  said  moreover  unto  him.  We  have 
both  straw  and  provender  enough,  and  room 
to  lodge  in. 

26  And  the  man  bowed  down  his  head,  and 
worshipped  the  Lord. 

27  And  he  said,  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God 
of  my  master  Abraham,  who  hath  not  left  des- 
titute my  master  of  his  mercy  and  his  truth : 
I  being  in  the  way,  the  Lord  led  me  to  the 
house  of  my  master's  brethren. 

28  And  tlie  damsel  ran,  and  told  them  of 
her  mother's  house  tliese  things. 

29  IT  And  Rebekah  had  a  brother,  and  his 
name  was  Laban :  and  Laban  ran  out  unto 
the  man,  imto  the  well. 

30  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  he  saw  the 
earring  and  bracelets  upon  his  sister's  hands, 
and  when  he  heard  the  words  of  Rebekah  his 
sister,  saying,  Thus  spake  the  man  unto  me  ; 
that  he  came  unto  the  man  ;  and,  behold,  he 
stood  by  the  camels  at  the  well. 

31  And  he  said,  Come  in,  thou  blessed  of 
the  Lord  ;  wherefore  standest  thou  without  ? 
for  I  have  prepared  the  house,  and  room  for 
the  camels. 

32  And  the  man  came  into  the  house: 
and  he  ungirded  his  camels,  and  gave  straw 
and  provender  for  the  camels,  and  water  to 
wash  his  feet,  and  the  men's  feet  that  were 
with  him. 

33  And  there  was  set  meat  before  him  to 
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•  Or,  jewel /i/r  the  forehead. 
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eat :  but  he  said,  I  will  not  eat,  until  I  have 
told  mine  errand.     And  he  said,  Speak  on. 

34  IT  And  he  said,  I  am  Abraham's  servant. 

35  And  the  Lord  hath  blessed  my  master 
greatly ;  and  he  is  become  great :  ana  he  hath 
given  him  flocks,  and  herds,  and  silver,  and 
gold,  and  menservants,  and  maidservants,  and 
camels,  and  asses. 

36  And  Sarah  my  master's  wife  bare  a  son 
to  my  master  when  she  was  old :  and  unto  him 
hath  he  given  all  that  he  hath. 

37  And  my  master  made  me  swear,  sajdng, 
Thou  shalt  not  take  a  wife  to  my  son  of  the 
daughters  of  the  Canaanites,  in  whose  land  I 
dwell : 

38  But  thou  shalt  go  unto  my  father's  house, 
and  to  my  kindred,  and  take  a  wife  unto  my 
son. 

39  And  I  said  unto  my  master,  Peradven- 
ture  the  woman  will  not  rollow  me. 

40  And  he  said  unto  me,  The  Lord,  before 
whom  I  walk,  will  send  his  angel  with  thee, 
and  prosper  thy  way ;  and  thou  shalt  take  a 
wife  for  my  son  of  my  kindred,  and  of  my 
father's  house : 

41  Then  shalt  thou  be  clear  from  this  my 
oath,  when  thou  coraest  to  my  kindred ;  and 
if  they  give  not  thee  one^  thou  shalt  be  clear 
from  my  oath. 

42  And  I  came  this  day  unto  the  well,  and 
said,  O  Lord  God  of  my  master  Abraham,  if 
now  thou  do  prosper  my  way  which  I  go : 

43  •Behold,  I  stand  by  the  well  of  water ; 
and  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  when  the  virgin 
cometh  forth  to  draw  vxUer^  and  I  say  to  her. 
Give  me,  I  pray  thee,  a  little  water  of  thy 
pitcher  to  drink ; 

44  And  she  say  to  me.  Both  drink  thou, 
and  I  will  also  draw  for  tiiy  camels :  let  the 
same  he  the  woman  whom  the  Lord  hath  ap- 
pointed out  for  my  master's  son. 

45  And  before  1  had  done  speaking  in  mine 
heart,  behold,  Rebekah  came  forth  with  her 
pitcher  on  her  shoulder ;  and  she  went  down 
unto  the  well,  and  drew  water:  and  I  said  imto 
her,  Let  me  drink,  I  pray  thee. 

46  And  she  made  naste,  and  let  down  her 

fitcher  from  her  shoulder^  and  said,  Drink,  and 
will  give  thy  camels  drink  also :  so  I  drank, 
and  she  made  the  camels  drink  also. 

47  And  I  asked  her,  and  said.  Whose  daugh- 
ter art  thou  ?  And  she  said,  The  daughter  of 
Bethuel,  Nahor's  son,  whom  Milcah  bare  imto 
him :  and  I  put  the  earring  upon  her  face,  and 
the  bracelets  upon  her  hands. 


48  And  I  bowed  down  my  head,  and  wor- 
shipped the  Lord,  and  blessed  the  Lord  God 
of  my  master  Abraham,  which  had  led  me  in 
the  right  way  to  take  my  master's  brother's 
daughter  unto  his  son. 

49  And  now  if  ye  will  deal  kindly  and  imly 
with  my  master,  tell  me :  and  if  not,  teU  me ; 
that  I  may  turn  to  the  right  hand,  or  to  the 
left. 

50  IT  Then  Laban  and  Bethuel  answered 
and  said.  The  thing  proceedeth  from  the 
Lord  :  we  cannot  speak  unto  thee  bad  or  good. 

51  Behold,  RebeKah  is  before  thee,  take  Aer, 
and  go,  and  let  her  be  thy  master's  son's  wife, 
as  the  Lord  hath  spoken. 

52  And  it  came  to  pass,  that,  when  Abra- 
ham's servant  heard  their  words,  he  worshij^ 
the  Lord,  hotcing  himself  to  the  earth. 

53  And  the  servant  brought  forth  **jewels 
of  silver,  and  jewels  of  gold,  and  raiment,  and 
gave  them  to  Kebekah :  he  gave  also  to  her 
brother  and  to  her  mother  precious  things. 

64  And  they  did  eat  and  drink,  he  and  the 
men  that  loere  with  him,  and  tarried  all  night ; 
and  they  rose  up  in  the  morning,  and  he  said, 
*'Send  me  away  unto  my  master. 

55  And  her  brother  and  her  mother  said, 
Let  the  damsel  abide  with  us  ^^*afeio  days,  at 
the  least  ten ;  after  that  she  shall  go. 

56  And  he  said  unto  them.  Hinder  me  not, 
seeing  the  Lord  hath  prospered  my  way;  send 
me  away  that  I  may  go  to  my  master. 

57  And  they  said.  We  will  call  the  damsel, 
and  enquire  at  her  mouth. 

58  And  they  called  Rebekah,  and  said  imto 
her.  Wilt  thou  go  with  this  man  ?  And  she 
said,  I  will  go. 

59  And  they  sent  away  Rebekah,  their  sister, 
and  her  nurse,  and  Abraham's  servant,  and 
his  men. 

60  And  they  blessed  Rebekah,  and  said 
unto  her.  Thou  art  our  sister,  be  thou  the 
mother  of  thousands  of  millions,  and  let  thy 
seed  possess  the  gate  of  those  which  hate  thenL 

61  And  Rebekah  arose,  and  her  damsels, 
and  they  rode  upon  the  camels,  and  followed 
the  man :  and  the  servant  took  Rebekah,  and 
went  his  way. 

62  IT  And  Isaac  came  from  the  way  of  the 
*Vell  Lahai-roi;  for  he  dwelt  in  the  south 
country. 

63  And  Isaac  went  out  to  **meditate  in  the 
field  at  the  eventide:  and  he  lifted  up  his 
eyes,  and  saw,  and,  behold,  the  camels  were 
coming. 
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64  And  Rebekah  lifted  up  her  eyes,  and 
when  she  saw  Isaac,  she  lighted  off  the  camel. 

65  For  she  had  said  unto  the  servant, 
What  man  is  this  that  walketh  in  the  field 
to  meet  us  ?  And  the  servant  had  said,  It 
is  my  master :  tiierefore  she  took  a  vail,  and 
covered  herself. 


66  And  the  servant  told  Isaac  all  things 
that  he  had  done. 

67  And  Isaac  brought  her  into  his  mother 
Sarah's  tent,  and  took  Rebekah,  and  she  be- 
came his  wife ;  and  he  loved  her :  and  Isaac 
was  comforted  after  his  mother's  death. 


Verse  2.  *  T^ie  eldest  servant  of  his  house.* — This  may 
agnify  his  oldest  serrant,  or  one  who  had  been  longest  in 
his  service,  and  enjoyed  his  greatest  confidence.  It  is 
generally  supposed  that  this  servant  was  EUezer  of  Da- 
mascaSy  namea  in  xv.  2. 

—  * PtU  thy  hand  under  my  thigh* — This  action  in  the 
person  taking  an  oath,  is  not  elsewhere  mentioned  except 
where  Jacob  requires  the  same  service  from  his  son  Joseph 
(ch.  xlvii.  29) ;  but  Josephus  says  that  the  same  usage  was 
retained  in  his  time.  Mr.  Harmer's  illustration  on  this 
instance  is  perhaps  rather  far-fetched.  He  conceives  that 
it  is  illustrated  by  the  action  of  the  Arabs,  who^  in  swear- 
ing, place  the  leic  hand  underneath,  and  the  riffht  hand 
over  the  Koran.  The  signification  of  the  act  nas  been 
variously  understood. 

4.  *  Go  unto  my  country,  and  to  my  kindred,  and  take  a 
wife  wUo  my  son  Isaac.* — ^The  great  anxiety  of  the  patri- 
archs to  secure  the  marriage  of  their  sons  to  women  of  their 
own  clan  or  family,  is  everywhere  apparent,  and  is  even 
indicated  in  the  marked  notice  which  is  taken  of  marriages 
whidi  took  idace  against  this  regulation,  as  in  the  cases  of 
Ishmael  and  Esau.  Sach  a  desire  has  always  prevailed 
wherever  the  distinction  of  clans  or  tribes  has  been  strongly 
defined,  for  the  sake  of  keeping  up  the  property,  blood,  and 
peculiar  traditions  of  each  separate  tribe,  and  of  compacting 
Its  union  and  influence;  and  these  ordinary  motives  ac- 
quired increased  intensity  in  the  instance  of  the  Hebrew 
patriarchs,  in  conaeqnence  of  the  general  idolatry  or  super- 
stitioD  into  wMch  all  the  surrounding  nations  had  fiiUen, 
and  which  alone  would  have  sufficed  to  preclude  inter- 
marriages with  them.  This  consideration,  apart  from  any 
other,  has  always  prevented  the  Jews  from  fbrminff  matri- 
monial connections  witli  any  but  the  daughters  of  Israel. 
Their  Law  forbade  su<di  marria^  in  the  strictest  manner ; 
and  we  shall  fimd  instances  of  their  being  severelypunished, 
and  of  the  deep  disgust  which  they  inspired.  They  were 
neither  to  take  the  females  of  other  nations,  nor  give  their 
own  females  to  them  (Dent  viL  3, 4) ;  and  the  reason  was, 
'  For  they  will  turn  away  thy  sons  from  following  me.' 
While  this  prindple  inhibited  marriages  with  other  nations, 
there  was  another  law  which  preserved  the  integrity  of 
property  in  the  respective  tribes,  by  directing  that  daughters 
oaving  any  inheritance  should  not  marry  out  of  the  tnbe  of 
their  other.  (Nam.  xxxvi)  '  So  shall  not  the  inheritance 
of  the  children  of  Israel  remove  from  tribe  to  tribe.'  These 
principles,  deduced  from  the  subsequent  laws  of  the  He- 
brews, afford  the  best  explanation  of  the  conduct  of  the 
patriarchs  with  re^urd  to  the  marriages  of  their  sons. 
Among  the  Bedouin  Arabs  there  is  no  regulation  preclud- 
ing the  intennarriages  of  different  tribes ;  but,  in  practice, 
A  man  seldom  takes  a  wife  from  any  other  tribe  than  his 
own ;  w^  still  more  rarely,  althoujgh  there  is  no  national  or 
religious  difference,  vrill  a  Bedouin  give  his  daughter  in 
maniage  to  tiie  inhabitant  of  a  town,  or  to  a  cultivator  or 
>tisBn.  Some  tribes  never  do  so :  but  others  are  rath^ 
^  strict  So,  as  Ward  informs  us,  among  the  Hindoos, 
the  parents  who  find  employment  at  a  distance  from  their 

original  homes,  always  marry  their  children  in  their  own 

country  and  among  their  old  acquaintance. 

10.  *  MesopotamiaJ—The  Hebrew  name  is  D^HJ  D^K. 
Aram-Naharaim.  Aram  is  the  name  for  Syria,  the 
^▼eral  parts  of  which   are  denoted  by  different   com- 


pound names,  of  which  this  is  one.  The  word  D'lK 
seems  to  come  from  D*}  ram^  'high,'  and  was  applied* 
more  to  a  more  extensive  region  than  the  Syria  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  seeing  mat  it  was  extended  to  the 
Eaphrates,  and,  therefore,  also  comprehended  Mesopotamia, 
which  is  tiie  part  of  the  whole  here  denoted  by  the  name  of 
Aram'JVaharaim,  that  is  *  Syria  of  the  two  rivers.'  This 
the  Septuagint  renders  by  Mterovorofda,  which  is  merely 
a  Greek  comix>und  of  the  same  meaning,  - '  the  country 
between  the  rivers.'  These  rivers  are  the  Euphrates  in 
the  west,  and  the  Tigris  in  the  east  It  is  doubtful  whether 
the  Aram-Naharaim  of  Scripture  designates  the  whole  of 
the  extensive  tract  enclosed  by  tiiese  rivers,  or  applies  only 
to  the  n<tfthem  part  of  it  The  name  recurs  in  Dent  xxiii. 
4;  Judg.  iii.  8. 

—  *  The  city  ^  Nahor*--^i!bsX  is,  Haran,  where  Nahor 
oontinned  to  reside. 

11.  *  He  made  his  camels  to  kneel  down' — As  this  imme- 
diately precedes  an  act  of  prayer  on  the  part  of  Eliezer, 
uninformed  persons  are  apt  to  conclude  that  this  fiiithful 
servant  of  Abraham  intended  in  some  sort  to  make  his 
camels  participators  in  that  act  But  kneeling  is  not  pecu- 
liarly an  attitude  of  devotion  in  the  East ;  and  Eliezer  him- 
self did  not  kneel ;  for,  even  in  his  prayer,  he  describes 
himself  as  standing  by  the  welL  He  merely  intended  to 
give  the  wearied  camels  a  little  rest,  kneeling  being  the 
posture  in  which  camels  always  repose. 

—  *  TTie  time  that  toomen  ^o  out  to  draw  water* — Water 
is  usually  drawn  in  the  evening,  and  ft^uently  in  the  cool 
of  the  morning  also.  Fetching  water  is  one  of  the  heaviest 
of  the  many  heavy  duties  which  devolve  upon  the  females 
in  the  East,  and  one  which  the  most  sensibly  impresses  us 
witii  a  sense  of  their  degraded  condition.  The  usage  varies 
in  different  countries.  Amone^  the  Arabs  and  other  nomades, 
and  also  in  many  parts  of  Incua,  it  is  the  exclusive  employ- 
ment of  the  women,  without  distinction  of  rank ;  but,  in 
Turkey  and  Persia,  the  poorer  women  only  are  subject  to 
this  servile  employment,  respectable  fimulies  being  sup- 

Slied  daily  by  men,  who  make  the  supplying  of  water  a 
istinct  business.  The  tents  of  the  Bedouins  are  seldom 
pitdi^  quite  near  to  the  well  from  which  they  obtain  their 
water :  and  if  the  distance  is  not  more  than  a  mile,  the 
men  do  not  think  it  necessary  that  the  water  should  be 
brought  upon  tiie  camels ;  and,  unless  there  are  asses  to  be 
employed  on  this  service,  the  women  must  go  every  even- 
ing, sometimes  twice,  and  bring  home  at  their  backs  lai^e 
and  heavy  leathern  bags  ftdl  of  wator.  The  wells  are  the 
property  of  tribes  or  individuals,  who  are  not  always  will- 
ing that  caravans  should  take  water  fi*om  them ;  and,  in 
that  case,  a  girl  is  sometimes  posted  at  the  well,  to  exact 
presents  from  those  who  wish  to  have  water.  It  is  not 
likely  'that  Abraham's  servant  travelled  without  a  leathern 
bucket  to  draw  water ;  and  it  is  therefore  probable  that  he 
abstained  from  wateringhis  ten  camels  until  he  should  have 
obtained  permission.  The  women,  when  they  are  at  the 
wells  in  the  evening,  are  generally  obliging  to  travellers, 
and  ready  to  supply  such  water  as  they  may  require  for 
themselves  or  tiieir  beasts.  The  women  of  towns  in  Turkey 
and  Persia  have  seldom  &r  to  go,  except  under  peculiar 
circumstances  in  the  situation  or  soil  of  the  place,  or  in  the 
quality  of  its  water.  The  character  of  their  water-vessel 
aepends  much  upon  the  distance  they  have  to  go.   If  rather 
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Wkll,  with  Camkls. 


far,  a  skin  will  probably  be  preferred,  as  most  conTcnient 
for  carrying  a  good  quantity  ;  but  if  near,  an  earthen  jar 
will  often  be  chosen.  The  present  well  seems  to  have  been 
quite  near  the  town ;  and  we  concur  in  the  translation 
which  renders  Rebekah's  vessel  *  a  pitcher.'  The  word 
(15  kad)  is  different  from  that  (H^n  chemetK)  rendered 
'  bottle'  in  the  narrative  of  Hagar's  expnlnon;  and  is  the 
same  word  nsed  to  describe  the  vessels  in  which  Gideon's 
soldiers  concealed  their  torches,  and  which  they  broke  to 
produce  a  crashing  and  alarming  noise.  The  women  con- 
trive to  draw  an  enjoyment  even  out  of  this  irksome  duty, 
as  it  affords  one  of  the  best  opportunities  they  have  of 
meeting  and  talking  tocether,  and  of  displaybg  their  finenr 
to  each  other.  They  by  no  means  appear  to  the  worst  ad- 
vantage, as  to  dress,  at  the  wells :  and  this  circumstance 
shows  that  Abraham's  servant  might  there,  without  any 
incongruity,  invest  Rebekah  with  the  ornaments  he  had 
brought  To  a  traveller  in  the  East,  the  best  Ofmortunities 
of  making  his  observations  on  the  females  will  occur  in 
the  evening  at  the  wells.  Eliezer  was  aware  of  this,  and 
regarded  the  opportunity  as  fiivourable  for  his  purpose. 
It  appears  that  uie  unmarried  females,  even  of  towns,  went 
unveiled,  or  only  partially  veiled,  on  ordinary  occasions,  in 
these  early  times.  Now  all  go  veiled ;  and  the  more  ex- 
tended use  of  the  veil  in  mwlera  times  has  probably,  in 
one  respect,  operated  fiivonrably  for  the  women,  by  exone- 
rating those  belonging  to  families  in  decent  circumstances 
from  the  very  heavy  duty  of  fetching  water,  the  proper 
management  of  the  veil  being  scarcely  compatible  with  the 
performance  of  this  laborious  office.  Accordingly  we  find 
that  this  dn^  devolves  more  exclusively  on  the  females,  with- 
out distinction  of  rank,  in  those  Asiatic  countries  or  tribes 
where  the  women  are  not  obliged  to  veil  their  feces,  as  in 
India,  and  among  the  Arabian  and  other  nomade  tribes. 
We  have  alreaoy  noticed  the  Arabian  usage.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  modifications  which  we  venture  to  think  that 
ttic  extended  use  of  tiie  veil  has  produced  among  the  inha- 
bitants of  towns  west  of  the  Indus,  it  is  perhaps  in  India 
we  are  to  look  for  the  most  precise  parallels  to  the  patri- 
archal customs.  Accordingly  we  find  that,  in  many  narts 
of  India,  women  of  the  first  distinction  dr^w  water  daily 
from  the  public  wells.    They  always  fetch  it  in  earthen 


jars  carried  upoii  their  heads.  Sometimes  two  or  three 
jars  are  thus  carried  at  once,  one  upon  the  other,  forming 
a  pillar  upon  the  bearer's  head.  As  this  necessarily  re 
Qttires  the  most  perfect  steadiness,  the  habit  gives  to  the 
remales  a  remarkably  erect  and  stately  air.  It  seems  that 
it  is  a  distinction  to  carry  the  jar  on  the  shoulder ;  and 
Forbes,  in  his  Oriental  Memoin,  relates  an  anecdote  of  so 
intelligent  native,  who,  when  this  highly  interesting  ptsBSge 
was  read  to  him,  inferred  that  Rebekah  was  of  *  high  caste/ 
from  her  carrying  the  pitcher  on  her  shoulder  (p.  15). 

IG.  «  Went  down  to  the  well,  and  filled  her  pitcher.'-AX 
would  seem  that  this  well  had  a  descending  stair.  Sach 
wells  are  not  vcr}-  common  in  the  East,  except  in  Inctia, 
where  they  occur  fVequentiy  enough.  Chardin,  as  quoted 
by  Harmer,  is  disposed  to  understand,  that  where  steps  to  a 
well  are  mentioned,  a  reservoir  of  rain-water  is  always  to 
be  undersUMxl.  Such  reservoirs  being  seldom  of  ^e  great 
depth  of  wells,  it  is  convenient  to  have  steps,  so  that  the 
surfece  of  the  water  may  be  reached  by  toe  hand  as  its 
quantity  diminishes.  All  reservoirs  have  not,  however, 
such  steps,  nor  are  all  wells  without  them.  The  grand  well 
at  Cairo,  in  Egvpt,  called  *  Joseph's  Well,'  has  a  descent  of 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  by  awindbg  staircase  ttz 
feet  in  width.  It  is,  however,  true  that  steps  to  wells  occor 
but  rarely  in  the  East.  Their  greater  fir^uency  in  India 
is  probably  because  the  Hindoos  do  not  use  leathern  buckets 
to  draw  water,  and  thdr  earthen  vessels  would  be  very 
liable  to  be  broken  if  let  down  into  wells  by  a  rope. 
Neither  Chardin  nor  any  other  traveller  seems  to  have 
noticed  the  existence  of  steps  to  streams  of  running  water 
in  the  East ;  yet,  in  Persia,  we  have  ourselves  sometimes 
obtained  water  from  a  covered  stream,  access  to  which  was 
afforded  by  desocndingsteps,  protected  by  a  vaulted  snpei^ 
structure  of  brick.  We  arc  therefore,  upon  the  whole, 
disposed  to  decide  less  positively  than  Chardin,  that  the 
present  '  well '  could  be  nothing  else  than  a  reservoir  of 
rain-water,  although  we  must  allow  the  probabilities  to  be 
in  fevour  of  his  supposition. 

20.  *  Emptied  her  pitcher  into  the  trough* — Troughs  of 
stone  or  wood  are  sometimes,  but  not  often,  ftmnd  near 
wells  in  the  East  When  found,  they  are  commonly  at 
wellg  near  towns,  and,  like  the  descending  steps,  are  mon* 
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in  India  than  elsewhere.  This  also  may  arise 
Axim  the  prejudices  of  the  Hindoos  precluding  the  use  of 
the  leathers  which  the  Arabs  and  travellers  through  deserts 
em^iojr  in  watering  their  cattle  at  wells.  As  the  cattle  can 
sdaom  get  direct  access  to  the  water  in  a  well,  they  are 
osually  supplied  by  the  water  being  thrown  into  a  sort  of 
leathern  troa^h  used  for  the  express  purpose ;  but  very 
commonly  a  simple  skin  is  used,  to  which  the  necessary 
eoncarity  is  given  by  scraping  a  hollow  in  the  sand  over 
which  it  is  placed,  or  by  propping  up  the  edpes  with  sand, 
earth,  or  stones.  What  sort  of  trough  is  mtended  here, 
snd  in  Kxod.  ii.  16,  does  not  appear. 

22.  *  A  ^den  earrinq  <fhalfa  thekel  weight*— Oux  ge- 
nerally excellent  translation  sometimes  renders  manifest 
the  punful  difficulties  in  which  the  translators  were  ooca- 
nonally  involved,  in  consequence  of  the  ignorance  of 
Eastern  countries  which  then  generally  prevailed,  and 
which  often  left  them  in  great  doubt  about  the  true  ren- 
derings. Here  we  have  'a  golden  ear-ring,'  that  is,  an  odd 
esr>riDg.  This  being  felt  as  somewhat  of  an  absurdity,  the 
margiiud  rendering  is,  '  a  jewel  for  the  ihce ;'  but  again, 
in  V.  47,  it  is,  *  I  put  the  earring  upon  her  fhce,'  which  is 


Arabiav  NosB-RiNas. 


rather  a  curious  disposition  of  an  ear-ring.  The  thing  really 
intended  seems  to  be  a  ring  or  jewel  for  the  nose ;  but  our 
translatorSy  having  no  knowledge  of  such  an  ornament, 
which  seemed  to  them  to  imply  an  absurdity,  have  care- 
ihlly  avoided  the  true  idea  everywhere  except  in  Isaiah 
iii.  21,  the  translator  of  wluch  portion  of  Scripture  had  pro- 
bably gvned  some  information,  not  possessedf  bv  the  others, 
of  this  pecnliaritj  of  Oriental  ornament  Yet  all  their  care 
could  not  preclude  an  occasional  allusion  to  it,  as  where 
Prov.  xi.  22,  could  not  but  be  rendered* a  jewel  in  a 
•vme's  snout'  The  extensive  use  of  nose-ornaments  among 
the  Arabian  and  other  females  of  the  East  having  now  be- 
eome  known,  modem  translators  render  the  present  text 
'  Doee-ring,'  as  is  done  in  the  Arabic  and  Persian  versions. 
Such  rings  are  generally  of  silver  or  gold,  but  sometimes 
of  cond,  mother-of-pearl,  or  even  horn,  according  to  the 
taste  or  means  of  the  wearer.  Chardin,  who  was  profi»- 
nooally  a  jeweller,  must  have  been  conversant  with  this 
rabiect;  and  he  says  that  the  better  sort  of  rinfls  are  set 
with  a  ruby  between  two  pearls ;  we  do  not  recollect,  how- 
ever, to  have  seen  rubies  in  them;  but  the  turqucnse  is 
common.  This  curious  ornament  varies  considerably  in 
nxe  and  thickness ;  but  it  is  always  circular,  and  is  worn, 
not  fipom  the  middle  cartilage  of  the  nose,  but  fit>m  the 
external  cartilage  of  the  left  nostril,  which  is  pierced  for 
the  purpose.  We  have  also  seen  an  ornament  for  the  nose 
vom  by  the  Koordish  and  Bedouin  females,  which  has 
CKaped  the  notice  of  illustrators  of  Scripture,  but  which 
we  should  prefer  to  consider  as  the  *  noBe-jewel,*  when  a 
rwf  »  not  expressly  mentioned.  It  is  a  thin  circular  plate 
of  gpid,  freqnendy  a  coin,  littie  smaller  than  a  half-a-crown 
piece,  and  in  appearance  not  unlike  the  lar^  fancy  buttons 
which  decorated  the  coats  of  a  past  generation.  A  turquoise 
is  often  set  in  the  centre,  over  the  pin  by  which  the  oma- 
Bkeat  is  attached  to  the  side  of  the  nose,  where  its  appear- 
ance is  suffidendy  striking,  and  always  seemed  to  us  much 
Itts  pleanng  than  even  that  of  the  nose-rtfii/. 

—  *  J\DobraeeUu  for  her  hands  cften shekels  weight  of 
90U.'— That  is,  about  four  ounces  and  a  half,  which  seems 
an  extraordinary  weight  for  a  pair  of  bracelets.  But  they 
arc  still  worn  as  heavy,  or  indeed  much  heavier,  in  the 
Rart,  resembling,  as  Chardin  remarks,  rather  manacles 


than  bracelets.  They  are  sometimes  flat  in  shape,  but 
more  usually  round  or  semicircular,  taking  a  cubical  form 
at  the  section  where  they  open  to  admit  the  hand.  They 
have  no  fastenings,  but  open  and  compress  by  their  own 
elasticity  alone ;  they  are,  in  fact  enormous  rings,  which 
we  have  often  seen  not  less  than  an  inch  in  diameter ;  but 
their  weight  altliough  great  is  not  commensurate  to  their 
siae,  as  uey  are  usually  hollow.  The  weight  which  a 
woman  carries  on  her  arms  is,  however,  not  to  be  estimated 
by  that  of  a  single  pair  of  bracelets ;  for  no  woman  who 
can  possibly  get  more  is  contented  with  one  pair.  It  is  not 
unusual  to  see  five  or  six  bracelets  on  the  same  arm,  cover- 
ing it  from  the  wrist  nearly  to  the  elbow.  These,  and  their 
other  ornaments,  form  the  sole  wealth  of  the  bulk  of  the 
women ;  and  they  are  anxious,  on  all  occasions,  to  accu- 
mulate it  and  loath  to  part  with  it ;  hence,  on  a  compara- 
tively poor  woman,  living  and  dressing  meanly,  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  see  a  considerable  quanti^  of  precious  metal 
in  the  ornaments  of  her  head-dress,  and  of  her  arms  and 
ankles;  and  whatever  ornaments  she  possesses  are  not  trea- 
sured up  to  be  produced  on  grand  occasions,  but  are  worn 
daily  as  parts  of  her  ordinary  costume.  Thus  she  puts  all 
her  bracelets  on  her  arms  at  once,  all  her  anklets  on  her 
legs,  and  all  her  ear-rings  in  her  ears.  Such  ornaments 
form  her  whole  personal  wealth,  and  on  their  value  she 
rests  her  claim  to  permanent  consideration.  This  is  parti- 
cularly the  case  witii  the  Bedouin  females,  who  are  gene- 
rally well  supplied  with  all  kinds  of  trinkets  of  personal 
ornament ;  for  although  the  Arab  cares  littie  about  his  own 
dress,  he  is  anxious  to  deck  his  wife  as  richly  as  possible, 
that  honour  may  be  reflected  upon  himself,  and  that  his 
circumstances  may  be  properly  estimated.  This  use  of 
ornaments  on  all  occasions  seems  to  explain  why  Eliezer 
placed  the  nose-ring  at  once  upon  the  face  of  Rebekah,  and 
the  bracelets  upon  her  hands,  instead  of  giving  them  to  her 
as  things  to  be  treasured  up.  The  material  of  the  bracelets 
is  exceedingly  various.  Gold  is  necessarily  rare ;  silver  is 
the  most  common ;  but  many  that  seemed  to  be  silver  we 
have  fbund  to  be  plated  steel.  Amber,  coral,  mother-of- 
pearl,  and  beads,  are  also  used  for  bracelets,  particularly 
for  the  upper  part  of  tiie  arm,  for,  whatever  be  the  material 
of  the  otners,  it  is  usually  desired  that  those  on  the  wrists 
should  be  of  silver.  The  poorer  sort  of  women  are,  how- 
ever, often  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  rings  of 
copper,  horn,  common  glass  beads,  and  other  articles  of  in- 
ferior description.  E&mating  the  gold  by  its  weight, 
nearly  five  ounces,  Eliezer's  present  was,  altogether,  very 
valuable. 

25.  *  Straw  and  provender.' — ^The  straw  (|5J||  teben ; 
Arab,  tibn)  seems  to  have  been  *  cut  straw,'  to  render  it 
more  portable.  The  Septuagint  renders  it  by  &xypa,  chaff, 
which  is  a  name  applied  to  straw  after  it  has  been  cut  fine 
by  the  use  of  a  chafiT-cutter.  The  *  provender '  was,  it  would 
seem,  a  mixture  of  several  kinds  of  fodder,  cut-straw, 
barley,  beans,  etc.,  so  combined  as  to  render  the  whole 
palatable.  The  original  word  is  K^Bpp  mispo,  which  the 
Septuagint  translates  by  x^^^y^^^  which  is  a  derivative 
from  x^F^^h  grass,  and  hence  signifies  fodder,  of  which 
herbage  is  the  principal  ingredient.  Hay  is  not  made  in 
the  EsiSi.  Cattie  continue  at  the  present  day  to  be  fed  with 
chopped  straw  mixed  with  barley.  The  common  reader 
would  suppose  the  •  straw '  to  be  for  litter ;  but  straw  is 
never  so  emploved  in  the  East  dang*  dried  and  pounded, 
being  used  for  that  purpose. 

33,  *  I  will  not  eat,  until  I  have  told  mine  errand,*— K 
striking  illustration  of  this  is  furnished  by  Mr.  Frazer, 
who,  in  his  work,  The  Kuzzilbash,  and  its  sequel.  The 
Persian  Adventurer,  has  noticed  many  Oriental  usa^ 
which  were  but  little  known  in  this  country.  The  Persian 
noble,  Ishmael  Khan,  having  occasion  to  claim  the  protec- 
tion of  an  Aflfghauu  chief,  who  was  known  to  dislike  the 
Persians,  was  advised  to  throw  himself  upon  the  protection 
of  this  formidable  person,  and  claim  his  safe  conduct  as  a 
boon  of  hospitality.  In  reply,  Ishmael  observed,  *  I  might 
take  the  sanctuary  of  his  table :  the  Afighauns,  1  believe, 
regard  it  as  sacredly  as  we  Persians.'    *  No,'  replied  he, 
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*  that  is  not  the  Affghaon  cnstom ;  but  they  haye  a  cnatom 
which  is  of  equal  sacredness  atid  force :  they  term  it 
nannawauiee.  If  you  desire  to  receive  a  favour  from  any 
man  amons  these  clans,  be  he  khan  or  ryot,  you  must  re- 
pair beforehim  and  proclaim  yourself  his  guest;  but  at  the 
same  time  declare  that  you  will  accept  of  no  office  of  hos- 
pitality, that  you  will  neither  taste  of  his  salt  nor  share  his 
carpet,  unless  he  consents  to  grant  your  request ;  and  this 
request,  so  demanded,  be  it  for  protection  only,  or  for  more 
effident  assistance,  he  cannot,  consistently  with  Affghaun 
honour,  deny,  provided  it  be  at  all  withm  the  bounds  of 
reason.' 

48.  *  My  mastet^s  brolhe/s  daughter.'— B;ebeka}i  was  not 
Abraham's  brother's  daughter,  but  grand-dauehter.  Here 
Bethuel,  who  was  Abraham's  nephew,  b  called  his  brother, 
as  Lot  was  before. 

51.  •  Take  her,  andgo,  and  let  her  he  thy  master  t  son's 
wife,*'— The  whole  conduct  of  this  a£fair  is  calculated  to 
surprise  a  European  reader.  A  servant  is  sent  on  a  distant 
journey,  with  full  powers  to  select  a  wife  and  conclude  a 
marriage  for  his  master's  son.  The  servant  addresses  him- 
self to  the  lady's  father  and  brother,  and  they  agree  to  his 
proposals  without  consulting  Rebekah.  The  agent  then 
makes  valuable  presents  to  the  lady  and  her  relations,  and 
carries  her  away,  and  Isaac  and  Rebekah  meet  as  man  and 
wife  without  having  ever  seen  each  other  before.  But  all 
this  is  most  precisely  analogous  to  usages  which  still  pre- 
vail in  ihe  East,  with  some  small  diversity  in  different 
nations.  We  will  state  the  process  of  a  marriage  of  a  young 
couple  iu  Persia,  which  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  present  a 
very  close  parallel  to  tliis  patriarchal  procedure.  When  a 
young  man  becomes  marriageable,  his  parents  begin  to  look 
about  among  their  kindred  and  accjuaintance  for  a  suitable 
partner  for  him ;  and  their  inquiries  for  this  purpose  are 
generally  much  assisted,  or,  indeed,  entirely  conducted  by  a 
confidential  servant — commonly  the  young  man's  old  nurse, 
who  goes  about  from  house  to  house,  and  having  found  a 
suitable  object,  endeavours  to  create  a  mutual  prepossession 
by  speaking  to  each  of  the  other.  Very  often,  however, 
the  whole  matter  is  concluded  without  any  reference  to 
the  parties  more  immediately  interested.  When  the  pa- 
rents have  found  a  suitable  female,  they  proceed  to  the 
house  of  her  fiither  and  make  their  overtures  to  him;  and 
if  they  are  acceptable,  he  denotes  his  acquiescence  by  order- 
ing sweatmeats  to  be  brought.  A  few  days  after  another 
meeting  is  held  at  the  same  place,  and  tiiere  it  is  finally 
settled  what  the  parents  of  the  young  man  are  to  give  in 
his  behalf  to  the  bride  [for  the  principle  of  such  gifts,  sec 
note  on  ch.  xxxiv.  12];  and  this  is  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance, as  these  presents  remain  with  the  lady,  and  form 
her  dower  or  provision  in  case  of  a  divorce  from  her  hus- 
band. It  consists  of  fine  dresses  and  shawls  [raiment  in 
the  text,  V.  53],  with  female  ornaments,  some  money,  and 
a  complete  outfit  of  domestic  utensils.  Among  some  of  the 
Arab  tribes,  the  present  or  dower  received  for  the  bride  on 
such  occasions  is  called  the  '  five  articles,'  and  consists  of 
a  carpet,  a  silver  nose-ring,  a  silver  neck-chain,  silver 
bracelets,  and  a  camel-bag.  As  to  the  consent  of  the 
woman,  the  usage  varies  in  different  nations.  In  Persia, 
after  all  has  been  concluded,  the  woman  has  nominally  the 
power,  almost  never  exercised,  of  expressing  her  dissent 
before  the  connection  receives  its  final  sanction ;  but  among 
many  Bedouin  tribes,  the  woman  is  seldom  suffered  to 
know,  until  the  betrothing  ceremonies  announce  it  to  her, 
who  is  to  be  her  husband,  and  then  she  has  no  power  of 
negativing  the  contract ;  but  she  may,  if  she  pleases,  with- 
draw the  day  after  her  marriage  fh>m  her  husband's  tent 
to  that  of  her  fiither ;  and,  being  divorced,  is  thenceforward 
regarded  as  a  widow.  In  the  instance  befbre  us,  it  does 
not  appear  to  us  that  the  consent  of  Rebekah  was  required 
to  her  own  marriage.  The  question  which  was  asked  her 
the  next  day—*  Wilt  thou  go  with  this  man?'  (r.  58)— we 
consider  to  have  no  other  intention  than  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther she  were  willing  to  set  out  so  soon  as  Eliezer  wished, 
or  would  rather  insist  on  staying  a  few  days  longer  with 
her  relations,  as  ther  desired. 

CO.  *  Ix:t  thy  seed  possess  the  gates  <f  those  which  hate 


them.* — That  is.  Let  them  hold  in  subjection  those  thit 
hate  them.  In  this  and  several  other  passages  the  gate  is 
emblematic  of  authority  and  dominion ;  even  as,  in  Europe, 
the  delivery  of  the  keys  of  a  town  is  a  formal  act  of  sub- 
mission to  a  conquering  or  superior  power.  Sometimei  the 
word  *gate'  denotes  *  power'  m  a  more  ^eral  and  sbto- 
lute  sense.  A  familiar  instance  of  this  is  when  we  speak 
of  the  Turkish  power  as  *  the  Porte,'  *  the  Sublime  Porte,' 
*  the  Ottoman  Porte.'  This  denomination  is  derived  from 
the  principal  gate  or  '  porte '  of  the  Turkish  sultan's  palace 
at  Cfonstantinople.  When  the  present  writer  beheld  this 
gate  it  did  not  seem  to  him  very  '  sublime ;'  but  the  mention 
of  the  gate  involves  the  idea  of  the  palace  itself^  and  of  the 
power  which  resides  therein. 

64.  *  When  she  saw  Isaac,  she  lighted  off  the  camel'— 
Isaac  was  walking,  and  it  would  therefore  have  been  the 
highest  breach  of  Oriental  good  manners  to  have  remabed 
on  the  camel  when  presented  to  him.  No  doubt,  thej  all 
alighted  and  walked  to  meet  him,  conducting  Rebekah  as  a 
bride  to  meet  the  bridegroom.  It  is  a  customary  mark  of 
respect  to  g^reat  personages  for  a  person  to  alight  from  the 
animal  on  which  he  is  riding,  and  lead  it  untilthe  toperior 
has  gone  by ;  and  as  no  conventional  superiority  is  in  the 
East  conced«l  to  women,  as  in  Europe,  this  will  show  that 
it  would  have  been  highly  improper  for  Rebekah  to  have 
ridden  directly  up  to  Isaac  when  he  was  on  foot  This 
would  have  been  treating  him  as  an  inferior.  In  Persia, 
on  occasions  when  it  is  tiiought  necessary  to  stand  opoo 
punctilio,  two  persons  of  equal  rank,  after  having  been 
riding  side  by  side,  will  take  care,  when  both  dismoont, 
that  it  shall  be  at  precisely  the  same  moment ;  for  he  whose 
foot  first  touches  the  ground  is  considered  to  adn^t  his  infe- 
riority to  the  other. 

65.  *  Site  took  a  vail,  and  covered  herself.* — Whether 
veiled  before  or  not,  she  now  'covered  herself' — ^her whole 
person—with  the  ample  enveloping  veil  with  whidi  brides 
are  still  conducted  to  the  bridegroom.  Rosenmuller,  in 
illustration  of  this  passage,  quotes  an  ancient  fkther  (Te^ 
tullian),  who,  with  an  express  reference  to  the  same  text, 
observes,  as  a  custom  still  existing  in  his  time,  that  the 
heathen  brides  were  also  conduct^  to  their  husbandi  Oh 
vered  with  a  veil.  It  is  still  all  but  universal  in  the  Bast; 
and  it  will  be  observed  that  it  is  used  not  onl?  by  the 
females  whose  &ce8  are  always  concealed  both  bobre  and 
after  marriage,  but  by  those  who  display  part  or  the  whole 
of  their  faces  on  all  ordinary  occasions.  It  is,  in  fact,  the 
indispensable  costume  for  the  occanon.  Whether  the  bridal 
veil  was  distinguished  firom  other  veils  does  not  appear, 
but  we  observe  that  one  of  red  silk  or  muslin  is  affected  bj 
the  Persians  on  such  an  occasion,  although  the  ordinary 
veils  are  white  or  blue ;  and  Dr.  Russel,  in  his  aoooont  of 
a  Maronite  marriage,  observes  that  the  bride's  veil  was  of 
the  same  colour.  Thus  we  see  that  Rebekah,  by  envdop- 
iug  her  person  in  a  veil,  put  herself  into  the  costume  onial 
for  a  bnde  when  conducted  to  the  tent  or  hooN  of  her 
husband. 

67.  *  He  loved  her.*— The  force  of  this  first  Scriptural  ex- 
pression of  such  an  attachment  seems  to  have  escapd  notice. 
Isaac,  from  all  that  appears,  was  the  only  one  of  the  patri- 
archs who  had  not  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  a  prefovnce 
to  his  wife  befijre  marriage.  He  had  never  seen  her  tiU  she 
stood  unveiled  in  his  tent  as  his  wife.  It  seem^  there- 
fore, necessary  to  add  that '  he  loved  her '  when  he  did  see 
her.  It  is  remarkable,  that  what  merely  arose  fhm  cir- 
cumstances in  the  case  of  Isaac,  is  now  amply  illustrated  by 
the  established  practices  of  the  East  The  women  bring 
completely  secluded,  and  never  seen  without  veils,  no  op- 
portunity of  personal  acquaintance,  or  even  of  inspeetkai 
befbre  marriage,  is  afforded.  The  man  sees  his  wUb  for 
the  first  time,  unveiled,  when  he  enters  the  room  into  which 
she  has  been  received  on  her  arrival  at  his  house.  Having 
previously  formed  no  idea  of  her  person  and  qualificatioiis» 
but  from  the  general  and  exag^rated  praises  of  the  old 
nurse,  who  is  usually  his  agent,  thu  is  a  cntical  and  anxiaoi 
moment;  and  it  is  a  most  happy  circumstance  fbr  both, 
when  the  account  of  such  a  transaction  can  conotode  with 
the  emphatic  words  '  he  loved  her.' 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

1  ITte  sons  of  Abraham  by  Ketnrah.  5  The  division 
of  his  goods.  7  His  age,  and  death.  9  His  burial. 
12  The  generations  of  Ishmael.  17  His  age,  and 
death.  21  Isaac  prayeth  for  Jiebehah,  being  barren. 
22  2'he  children  strive  in  her  womb,  24  The  birth  of 
Esau  and  Jacob.  27  Their  difference,  29  £sau 
seUeth  his  birthright. 

Then  again  Abraham  took  a  wife^  aiid  her 
name  was  Keturah. 

2  And  'she  bare  him  Zimran,  and  Jokshan, 
and  Medan,  and  Midian,  and  Ishbak,  and 
Shoah. 

3  And  Jokshan  begat  Sheba,  and  Dedan. 
And  the  sons  of  Dedan  were  Asshurim, 
Letushim,  and  Leummim. 

4  And  the  sons  of  Midian ;  Ephah,  and 
Epher,  and  Hanoch,  and  Abidah,  and  Eldaah. 
All  these  icere  the  children  of  Keturah. 

5  IT  And  Abraham  gave  all  that  he  had 
unto  Isaac. 

6  But  unto  the  sons  of  the  concubines, 
which  Abraham  had,  Abraham  gave  gifts,  and 
sent  them  away  from  Isaac  his  son,  while  he 
yet  Kved,  eastward,  unto  the  east  country. 

7  IT  And  these  are  the  days  of  the  years 
of  Abraham's  life  which  he  lived,  an  hundred 
threescore  and  fifteen  years. 

8  Then  Abraham  gave  up  the  ghost,  and 
died  in  a  good  old  age,  an  old  man,  and  full 
of  years;  and  was  withered  to  his  people. 

9  And  his  sons  Isaac  and  Ishmael  buried 
him  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  in  the  field  of 
Ephron  the  son  of  Zohar  the  Hittite,  which  is 
before  Mamre ; 

10  *The  field  which  Abraham  purchased  of 
the  sons  of  Heth  :  there  was  Abraham  buried, 
and  Sarah  his  wife. 

11  IT  And  it  came  to  pass  after  the  death 
of  Abraham,  that  God  blessed  his  son  Isaac  ; 
and  Isaac  dwelt  by  the  "well  Lahai-roi. 

12  If  Now  these  are  the  generations  of 
Ishmael,  Abraham's  son,  whom  Ilagar  the 
Egyptian,  Sarah's  handmaid,  bare  unto 
Abraham : 

13  And  .^these  arc  tlie  names  of  the  sons  of 
Ishmael,  by  their  names,  according  to  their 
generations :  the  firstborn  of  Ishmael,  Neba- 
joth ;  and  Kedar,  and  Adbeel,  and  Mibsam, 

14  And  Mishma,  and  Dumah,  and  Massa, 

15  Hadar,  and  Tema,  Jetur,  Naphish,  and 
Kedemah : 

16  These  are  the  sons  of  Ishmael,  and 
these  are  their  names,  by  their  towns,  and  by 
their  castles ;  twelve  princes  according  to  their 
nations. 


17  And  these  are  the  years  of  the  life  of 
Ishmael,  an  hundred  and  thirty  and  seven 
years :  and  he  gave  up  the  ghost  and  died ; 
and  was  gathered  unto  his  people. 

18  And  they  dwelt  from  Havilah  unto 
Sliur,  that  is  before  Egypt,  as  thou  goest 
toward  Assyria :  and  he  died  in  the  presence 
of  all  his  brethren. 

1 9  IT  And  these  are  the  generations  of  Isaac, 
Abraham's  son :  Abraham  begat  Isaac ; 

20  And  Isaac  was  forty  years  old  when  he 
took  Rebekali  to  wife,  the  daughter  of  Bethuel 
the  Syrian  of  Padan-aram,  the  sister  to  Laban 
the  Syrian. 

21  IT  And  Isaac  intreated  the  Lord  for  his 
wife,  because  she  teas  barren  :  and  the  Lord 
was  intreated  of  him,  and  Rel)ekah  his  wife 
conceived. 

22  And  the  children  struggled  together 
within  her ;  and  she  said,  If  it  be  so,  why  am 
I  thus?  And  she  went  to  enquire  of  the 
Lord. 

23  And  tlic  Lord  said  unto  her,  Two 
nations  are  in  thy  womb,  and  two  manner  of 
people  shall  be  separated  from  thy  bowels; 
and  the  one  people  shall  be  stronger  than  the 
other  people ;  and  "the  elder  shall  serve  the 
younger. 

24  IT  And  when  her  days  to  be  delivered 
were  fulfilled,  behold,  there  were  twins  in  her 
womb. 


Lbntils  {Brvum  Len$), 


1  I  Chron.  1.  32.       •  Chap.  23.  IG.       s  Chap.  16. 14.  and  24.  62.       4  1  Gbion.  1.  29.       i  lleh.  fetl.       •  Rom.  f.  12. 
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25  And  the  first  came  out  red,  all  over  like 
an  hairy  garment ;  and  they  called  liis  name 
Esau. 

26  And  after  that  came  his  brother  out, 
and  ^his  hand  took  hold  on  Esau's  heel ;  and 
his  name  was  called  Jacob:  and  Isaac  toas 
threescore  years  old  when  she  bare  them. 

27  IF  And  the  boys  grew :  and  Esau  was  a 
cunning  hunter,  a  man  of  the  field ;  and  Jacob 
was  a  plain  man,  dwelling  in  tents. 

28  And  Isaac  loved  Esau,  because  'he  did 
eat  of  his  venison :  but  Rebekah  loved  Jacob. 

29  IT  And  Jacob  sod  pottage :  and  Esau 
came  from  the  field,  and  he  uxis  faint : 

30  And  Esau  said  to  Jacob,  Feed  me,  I  pray 


thee,  Vith  that  same  red  pottaae;  for  I  am 
£Ednt :  therefore  was  his  name  called  Edom. 

31  And  Jacob  said,  Sell  me  this  day  thy 
birthriffht 

32  And  Esau  said,  Behold,  I  am  '*at  the 
point  to  die :  and  what  profit  shall  this  birth- 
right do  to  me  ? 

33  And  Jacob  said.  Swear  to  me  this  day ; 
and  he  sware  unto  him:  and  *'he  sold  his 
birthridit  unto  Jacob. 

34  Then  Jacob  gave  Esau  bread  and  pot- 
tage of  lentiles ;  and  he  did  eat  and  dnnk, 
and  rose  up,  and  went  his  way :  thus  Esau 
despised  his  birthright. 


7  Hot.  18.8.       •Uth.venitm^nim  hit  month,       •  Heb.  untA  lAot  rvd;  with  Uut  ivd  pottage.       ^^  Bi^,  goimg  to  He,       uHeb.lt.  II. 


Verse  1 .  * Keturah* — Some  of  the  Jewish  commentators 
are  of  opinion,  we  know  not  on  what  eyidence,  Uiat  this 
woman  is  the  same  with  Uagar,  and  that  Abraham  recalled 
her  after  the  death  of  Sarah.  Others  think  that  Keturah  was 
a  Canaanite ;  and  this  is  likely,  as  it  was  unnecessary  that 
Abraham  should  send  or  go  to  Mesopotamia  for  himself  as 
he  had  done  for  his  son,  because  the  promises  of  the  cove- 
nant were  restricted  to  the  posterity  of  Isaac  alone.  Who- 
ever she  was,  manv  think  that  Keturah  had  become  his 
secondary  wife,  and  had  borne  him  children  long  before 
the  death  of  Sarah ;  after  which  event  he  raised  her  to  the 
rank  of  matron,  or  principal  wife.  It  seems  to  us  that  the 
current  usages  of  the  East  give  great  probability  to  this 
conjecture,  which  is  strengthened  hy  considering  the  great 
a^  of  Abraham  when  Sarah  died,  aud  that  his  sons  by 
Keturah  were  old  enough  to  be  sent  away  to  form  inde- 
pendent clans  befbre  his  own  death. 

2.  *  She  bare  him  Zimmn^*  etc— Of  the  tribes  which  de- 
rive their  origin  from  these  sons  of  Abndiam  very  litUe  is 
known.  Zimban  is  supposed  to  have  given  his  name  to 
the  tribe  Zabsam,  which  Ptolemy  mentions  as  situated  be- 
tween Mecca  and  Medina.  Medam  is  with  some  proba- 
bility supposed  to  have  become  a  branch  of  the  Midianites. 
From  Shdah,  or  Shuach,  the  nation  of  the  Suachites, 
mentioned  bv  Stephanus  Byzantinus,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  descended.  Bildad,  one  of  the  friends  of  Job,  who  is 
called  a  Shuchite  (Job  ii.  11),  may  have  been  of  this  tribe. 
The  Midianites  we  shaU  have  occasion  to  notice  re- 
peatedly. From  Sheba,  the  Sabsans,  a  tribe  residing 
near  the  land  of  Uz,  which  robbed  Job  of  his  cattle,  are 
supposed  by  some  to  have  descended :  but  K<wenmailer 
makes  Sheba  the  son  of  Joktan  (Gen.  x.  7)  to  have  be^ 
their  ancestor  {Bib.  Geog.  iii.  174).  Dedan  gave  his 
name  to  a  tribe  of  nomade  Arabs,  several  times  mentionai 
in  Scripture  (Isa.  xxi.  13;  Jer.  xxv.  23,  24;  xlix.  8; 
Esek.  xxxviii.  13).  The  descendants  of  Dedan,  Asshurim, 
Letushim,  and  Leuhmim,  are  no  doubt  the  proper  names 
of  men,  the  progenitors  of  the  tribes  or  nations  denoted 
bv  the  termination  tm,  which  occurs  only  in  national  names. 
Epha  is  mentioned  in  Isa.  Ix.  6,  in  connection  with  Midane, 
as  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  their  camels  and  drome- 
daries. This  b  all  that  can  be  traced  respecting  the  de- 
scendants of  Abraham  by  Keturah. 

6.  *  The  sons  cfthe  concubines,* — This,  no  doubt,  includes 
Ishmael,  the  son  of  the  other  concubine ;  and  we  thus  inci- 
dentally learn  that  he  was  not  lost  sight  of  by  his  fhther, 
who  made  a  better  provision  for  him  than  has  directly  ap- 
peared. It  seems  not  unlikely,  fh)m  the  narrative,  that 
Abraham,  for  the  sake  of  preserving  peace  among  his  sons, 
distributed  all  his  proper^  in  his  lifetime,  giving  the  bulk 
of  it  to  his  legitimate  son  Isaac,  but  supplying  the  others 


with  cattie  and  materials  Ibr  a  domestic  establishmei^ 
and  enjoining  them  to  go  and  establish  themselves  esitwira 
in  the  Arabian  desert  The  arrangement  was,  ^^^J|^ 
satisfactory  to  all  parties ;  for,  among  the  Bedooins  of  m 
present  day,  we  observe  that  tiie  son,  although  he  trestinii 
fiEiUier  with  respect  while  in  his  tent,  is  anxious  to  let  vp 
an  independent  establishment  of  his  own»  and^  sptict  do 
exertion  to  attain  it;  'and  when  it  is  obtained,'  m* 
Burckhardt,  *  he  listens  to  no  advice,  nor  obeys  any  eaitfaly 
command  but  that  of  his  own  wilL'    Though  often  too 

Eroud  to  ask  for  what  his  own  arm  may  ultimately  procme, 
e  usually  expects  his  father  to  make  the  offer  of  some 
cattie  to  enable  him  to  begin  life ;  and  the  omission  of  tlui 
occasions  deep  disgust,  and  leads  to  quarrels  in  after  tuneii 
which  form  the  worst  feature  of  the  Bedouin  chai»cl» 
They  have  few  children  circumstanced  exactiy  like  wm 
of  Abraham  by  his  conculrines ;  but  among  o«hcr  AmW 
nations,  where  parallel  circumstances  do  occur,  the  nuer 

Srovides  for  such  sons  much  in  the  same  way  as  Abrshsm 
id,  giving  them  some  property  proportioned  to  his  ■'*^'"J» 
witii  advice  to  go  and  settle  at  some  place  distant  tnsa  toe 
iSunily  seat  . 

— '  Eastward,  unto  the  east  cowrfry.'— That  is,  into  the 
country  east  of  Palestine,  or  into  Arabia  and  the  wo"*®™ 
parts  of  Mesopotamia.  There  is  at  this  day  a  tribe  of  Ar««i 
usualljT  located  near  Basrah,  which  is  known  by  the  Dsme 
of  Beni-Keturah. 

8.  *  Abraham  gave  up  the  ^Aort.'— That  tiie  deitt  « 
Abraham  is  related  before  the  birth  of  Jacob  snd  w 
may  possibly  nuslead  some  readers,  unless  their  atleoooo 
be  directed  to  the  fact  that  this  event  is  related  somewhat 
out  of  its  chronological  order,  for  the  purpose  of  €«n* 
pleting  the  history  of  Abraham  before  commencing  tfast 
of  his  erandsons.  But  tiie  fkct  is  that  Abraham  ^  <^ 
alive  when  some  of  the  events  subsequentiy  related  took 
phice.  He  was  one  hundred  years  old  at  the  birth  d  we 
(ch.  xxi.  5) ;  and  as  the  latter  was  sixty  years  old  ^^'* 
two  sons  were  bom,  it  follows  that  Abraham,  who  diedw 
the  age  of  one  hundred  and.  seventy-five  years,  was  au^^ 
till  Jacob  and  Esau  were  fifteen  years  old. 

16.  *  TTteee  are  the  eone  tf  Mmael'^These  sie  the 
names  of  the  *  twelve  princes,'  promised  to  Ishmiel's  p- 
rents  long  before ;  and  the  whole  statement  cooceniuig 
them  is  obviously  intended  to  point  them  out  ^^is^^^^Vf 
the  founders  of  great  Arabian  tribes.  It  may  be  njcftJ. 
therefore,  to  state  the  extent  of  that  influence  which  the 
fkmilies  of  Ishmael  exerted  in  modifying  the  character  of 
the  originalpopulati(m  of  the  Arabian  peninsula  As  uie 
Scripture  am>rds  but  littie  information  on  this  w>y«<^T* 
must  turn  to  the  accounts  of  the  Arabian  historians  tbeot- 
selves.    According  to  them,  the  aboriginal  Arabians  de* 
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rJTed  tbdr  origin  from  Kahtan,  or  Joktau,  the  son  of  Heber, 
whose  other  son  Peleg  was  an  ancestor  of  Abraham.  This 
Joktan  they  call  the  *  Father  of  the  Arabs,'  and  his  de- 
scendants, the  Kahtan  tribe,  form  at  this  daj  the  wealthiest 
tribe  of  the  eastern  desert  of  Arabia,  consisting,  with  the 
Beni  Sad  tribe,  as  the  Arabians  say,  the  only  remains  of 
the  primitive  inhabitants  of  the  country.  (See  Burckhardt*s 

*  Classification  of  the  Bedouin  Tribes,'  in  NUt$  on  the 
Bedouins,)  The  exterior  parts  of  Arabia  seem,  however, 
to  have  been  settled  at  a  very  early  period  by  the  de- 
scendants of  Ham,  some  of  whom  remained,  mixing  more 
or  less,  in  the  end,  with  the  posterity  of  Shem ;  while 
others,  who  in  the  first  instance  settled  on  the  western 
coast  of  the  peninsula,  are  supposed  to  have  made  no  long 
ttsv,  but,  either  passing  through  B^pt  or  over  the  straits 
of  Babel-Mandeb,  planted  setUements  in  Ethiopia.  This 
accoonts  for  the  net  that  the  name  of  Ethioi>ia  has  been 
extended,  both  hj  the  Scriptures  and  the  ancient  classic 
writers,  to  Arabia  as  well  as  Ethiopia  Proper.  Moses 
mentions  thirteen  sons  of  Joktan,  who»  perhaps,  include  his 
mndsons ;  the  Arabians  mention  only  two,  Yarab,  who 
smnded  the  kinj|;dom  of  Yemen,  and  Jorham,  who  settled 
that  of  Hedjaz,  the  present  holy  land  of  Arabia.  A  mem- 
ber of  these  primitive  tribes  is  called  Al  Arab  al  Araba, 

*  An  Arab  of  uie  Arabs ;'  a  distinction  of  purity  of  descent, 
corresponding  to  the  *  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews'  amon^  the 
Jews.  The  later  and  prevailing  race  of  Moatarabt,  or 
mixed  or  naturalized  Arabs,  are  said  to  be  descended  from 
lihmael  through  a  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Modad, 
king  of  Hedjaz.  It  is  true  that  Moses  says  he  married  an 
Egyptian  woman,  of  whom  the  Arabian  account  takes  no 
nonce ;  but  as  this  was  in  early  lifb,  and  as  the  Bible  ac- 
count does  not  mention  her  again,  or  sa^  that  she  was  the 
mother  of  his  twelve  sons,  there  is  nothing  in  itself  impro- 
bable in  the  Arabian  account,  for  Ishmael  may  have  mar- 
ried an  Arabian  wif^  after  the  death,  or  even  during  the 
lifetime,  of  hia  first  wife.  Ishmael  became  the  prince  of 
Hedjas,  and  the  first  pontiff  of  Mecca,  preaching  the  reli- 
gion of  Abraham  to  tne  idolatrous  Arabs,  many  of  whose 
tribes  were  in  process  of  time  extirpated  by  the  judgment 
of  God,  by  dissensions  among  themselves,  or  by  the  swords 
of  the  Ishmaelites.  The  Arabians  do  not  consider  it  any 
disparagement  to  belong  to  this  mixed  branch  of  the 
Arabian  population.  'Ae  absence  of  a  perfectly  pure 
descent  is,  in  their  opinion,  quite  compensated  by  the  honour 
of  beinff  descended  from  Abraham,  whom  they  hold  in 
about  the  same  veneration  as  do  the  Jews.  Mohammed 
himself  dauned  to  be  descended  from  Kedar,  a  younger 
BOD  of  Ishmael ;  but  his  descent  could  not  be  traced  further 
than  Adnan,  who  reigned  in  the  Hedjaz  about  122  b.c. 
Anbian  accounts  vary  as  to  the  generations  between  Ish- 
mael and  Adnan ;  some  make  it  fbrty,  some  ten,  some  seven. 
Ten  is  the  common  account ;  but,  after  making  a  large  al- 
lowance for  the  length  of  patriarchal  lives,  even  forty  ^ 
aerations  seem  too  few  to  extend  over  the  intervening  penod 
of  about  two  thou5and  five  hundred  years.  But  this  diffi- 
eolty  may  be  obviated  by  considerins  that  the  Arabians  do 
not  always  reckon  their  genealogies  n>om  father  to  son,  but 
from  the  heads  of  tribes,  their  object  being  only  to  preserve 
a  knowledge  of  their  descent,  which,  for  their  nurposes,  is 
SI  well  effected  in  this  way  as  by  encumbering  the  memory 
iHth  a  long  catalogue  of  names.  In  the  well-preserved 
genealogy,  for  the  660  years  from  Adnan  to  Mohammed, 
there  are  counted  21  generations,  and  nearly  160  tribes 
brancbine  off  from  the  same  parent  stem.  All  these  tribes 
▼ere  distinguished  generally  by  the  name  of  Adnan,  the 
•loertained  pr^enitor,  besides  the  particular  name  of  the 
subdivision.  'Hius  the  tribes  of  Adnan  were  distinguished 
not  only  from  the  tribes  of  Kahtan,  but  fh>m  the  Ish- 
maelttes,  or  mixed  tribes,  previous  to  Adnan.  The  tribes 
of  Adnan,  in  their  common  accounts,  passed  over  the  un- 
Meertained  generations  between  Ishmael  and  their  imme- 
^^  progenitor,  in  their  usual  method  of  summary  con- 
densation. A  curious  light  is  thrown  on  all  these  matters 
by  the  commencement  of  the  historical  romance  of  Antar, 
part  of  which  we  subjoin :— '  Ishmael,  son  of  Abraham,  was 
die  fiither  of  Adnan,  who  had  a  son  called  Maad ;  and 


Maad  was  the  father  of  Nizar,  whose  four  sons,  Rebeeah, 
Medher,  Ayad,  and  Anmar,  reisned  over  the  Arabs  in 
great  glory  for  many  years,  and  their  descendants  con- 
tinued to  multiply  till  they  amounted  to  twenty  thousand 
horsemen,  when,  disturbances  arising  among  them,  they 
separated,  and  migrated  from  the  valley  of  Mecca  and  the 
hmy  sanctuary,  and  many  of  them  setUed  in  a  spot  called 
Ibreem-oob-mootemim,  which  was  the  furthermost  point  of 
Hijaz,  and  the  first  in  the  land  of  Yemen.  And  they  had 
a  king  called  Rebeeah,  a  man  much  respected  and  feared, 
and  he  was  of  the  tribe  of  Medher,  a  fair-raced  people : 
and  he  had  five  sons ;  the  eldest  was  called  Nayil ;  the 
second  Taweed ;  the  third  Mohelil;  the  fourth  Medher: 
the  fifth  Adee :  and  their  father  was  a  stout  and  intrepid 
warrior ;  he  conquered  the  whole  country  by  his  bravery, 
and  ruled  over  the  wilds  and  deserts. — Again  the  Arabs 
disagreed  and  dispersed,  and  every  division  had  its  diief 
and  Its  leader,'  etc.  This  extract  affords  an  instance  of  a 
very  condensed  genealogy,  and  shows  the  manner  in  which 
distinct  tribes  arose  from  successive  separations  and  dis- 
persions. In  this  way  it  is  admitted,  that  during  the  period 
from  Ishmael  to  Adnan,  and  from  thence  to  the  time  of 
Mohammed,  the  posterity  of  Ishmael,  penetrating  fix)m 
Hedjaz  towards  the  east,  spread  themselves  over  the  penin- 
sula, and  introduced  their  peculiar  manners  and  customs 
among  the  original  inhabitants,  with  whom  they  became 
incorporated  by  intermarriages.  This  Arabian  account 
does  not  contradict  Scripture ;  and,  whether  true  or  not, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  descendants  of  Ishmael 
form  so  large  and  absorbing  a  part  of  the  Arabian  popu- 
lation, as  to  allow  us,  in  a  general  sense,  to  consider  him 
as  the  progenitor  of  that  great  and  extraordinary  nation, 
which  has  preserved  its  integrity,  its  independence,  and  its 
primitive  usages  fW>m  the  most  ancient  times ;  which  had 
Its  turn,  after  the  Romans,  in  forming  one  of  those  gigantic 
empires  that  have  in  different  ages  astonished  the  world ; 
and  which,  even  now,  not  only  preserves  its  own  wide 
domains,  but  has  diffused  its  tribes  fW>m  the  Oxus  and  the 
Erythreau  Sea  to  the  Atlantic — has  given  religion  and  law, 
and  rendered  its  language  classic,  £r  beyond  these  limits, 
to  a  large  proportion  of  the  human  race ;  not  to  spcAk  of 
the  evidence  of  its  past  infiuence,  which  may  be  found  in 
the  vernacular  languages  of  many  nations,  and  in  their 
literature,  science,  and  actual  condition. 

It  only  remains  to  state,  that  the  Moslems  believe  Ish- 
mael, and  not  Isaac,  to  have  been  the  child  of  the  promise, 
and  the  true  heir  of  Abraham.  They  say,  that  when 
Sarab  insisted  on  the  expulsion  of  the  bondwoman  and  her 
son,  Abraham  conveyed  them  to  the  district  of  Mecca, 
which  was  then  an  arid  desert  destitute  of  water;  but 
where,  at  the  last  extremity,  God  caused  a  sprins  to  arise 
under  the  feet  of  Ishmael.  They  believe  tnat  wis  forms 
the  fiunous  Zemzem  well,  now  within  the  sacred  enclosure 
of  the  temple  of  Mecca,  and  which  supplies  water  for  drink 
and  purification  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  and  the 
numerous  pilgrims  who  annually  resort  thither.  It  is 
added  that  the  famous  Kaaba,  or  temple,  otherwise  called 
Beit'AUah,  equivalent  to  Bethel  in  Hebrew— or  •  House  of 
God' — was  built  on  the  snot  by  Abraham,  to  commemorate 
^e  double  deliverance  or  Ishmael  from  thirst,  and  flrom 
being  the  victim  of  the  sacrifice  of  which  they  consider 
him,  rather  than  Isaac^  to  have  been  the  object  This 
story  was  probably  manu£euitured  out  of  the  report  that 
Abraham  erected  an  altar  and  planted  a  grove  at  Beershebe 
CUie' well  of  the  oath'). 

20.  «  Podan-^am.'— D^  |5&,  which  signifies  Plain  of 
Syria.  This  at  the  first  view  may  seem  another  name  for 
Aram-Nahandm,  of  which  see  the  note  on  xxiv.  10;  and 
so  the  matter  is  understood  by  many.  But  a  comparison 
of  the  texts  in  which  the  name  occurs  would  rather  indi- 
cate that  Padan-Aram  was  a  region  or  district  of  Aram- 
Naharaim.  See  xxviii.  2,  6,  7 ;  xxxi.  8 ;  xxxiii.  18.  In 
one  place  it  is  called  simply  Padan,  ch.  xlviii.  7 ;  and  in 
another  it  stands  D^  H^K^,  Sedek-Aran:,  the  Field  of 
Aram  (Hos.  xiv.  13),  whence  the  Campus  Mesopotamia 
of  Quintus  Curtius  (iii.  2,  3 ;  iii.  8,  1 ;  iv.  9,  6).     But 
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that  the  whole  of  Aram-Naharaim  did  not  belong  to  the 
flat  country  of  Mesopotamia  app^uv  from  the  circumstance 
that  Balaam,  who  in  Deut  xxiii.  4,  is  oalled  a  native  of 
Aram-Naharaim,  says  in  Num.  xxiii.  7,  that  he  was '  brought 
from  Aram,  out  of  the  mountains  of  the  East/  It  would 
therefore  seem  that  the  name  Padan-Aram  was  applied  to 
and  distinguished  the  more  level  region  of  Mesopotamia. 

27.  *  Jacob  was  a  plain  num,  dwelling  in  tents.* — ^The 
epithet '  plain'  is  pre-eminently  applicable  to  a  man  dwell- 
ing in  tents,  whatever  be  his  rank  or  wealth.  Speaking  of 
the  Bedouins,  Burckhardt  says,  *  The  richest  sheikh  lives 
like  the  meanest  of  his  Arabs :  they  both  eat  every  day  of 
the  same  dishes,  and  in  the  same  quantity,  and  never  par- 
take of  any  luxury  except  on  the  arrival  of  a  stranger, 
when  the  host's  tent  is  open  to  all  his  friends.  They  both 
dress  in  the  same  shabby  gown  and  mesdakh.  The  chief 
pleasure  in  which  a  chief  may  indulge  is  the  possession  of 
a  swift  mare,  and  the  gratification  of  seeing  his  wives  and 
daughters  better  dresed  than  any  other  females  of  the 
campi' 

It  is  precisely  the  same  among  the  other  nomade  tribes 
of  Asia,  as  the  Turcomans,  and  the  E^lauts  of  Persia. 
Among  the  latter,  the  tent  of  the  elder  is  onlv  distinguished 
by  its  greater  size  fVom  that  of  the  humblest  man  in  the 
camp.  The  cfaie&  themselves,  indeed,  generallv  reside  at 
court  or  in  the  provincial  capitals ;  but  those  who  do  live 
with  their  people  are  usually  distinguished  by  the  same 
nmplicity  ot  manners  and  appearance,  which  in  their  case 
18  more  remarkable  than  in  that  of  the  Bedouin  sheiks,  as 
their  power  is  much  greater  and  their  wealth  often  more 
extensive.  Mr.  Morier,  in  his  Second  Journey  through 
Persia,  mentions,  in  the  following  terms,  a  very  powerml 
chiei^  named  Ahmed  Khan,  who  visited  the  English  am- 
bassador at  Maragha,  in  Azerbijan  : — *  This  chief  is  one 
of  those  personages  frequently  met  with  in  the  East,  who 
realize  and  illustrate  many  of  the  &ct8  recorded  in  holy 
writ  of  the  lives  and  habits  of  the  patriarchs.  Like  Isaac 
*  he  had  possession  of  herds  and  great  store  of  servants  * 
(Gen.  xxvi.  14).  His  manner  and  appearance  are  those  of 
Jacob,  '*  a  plain  man,  dwelline  in  tents."  Although  verging 
to  fourscore  and  ten,  he  is  the  picture  of  healm  and  ac- 
tivity. His  beard  is  quite  white,  and  his  dress  scarcely 
superior  to  that  of  his  own  shepherds.  His  reputation, 
however,  for  riches,  is  very  great;  for  among  other  in- 
stances of  it,  it  is  affirmed  that  he  sows  700  kherwar  (nearly 
500,000  lbs.)  of  grain  annually :  he  breeds  a  race  of  hardy 
horses,  much  esteemed  throughout  Persia.  He  is  one  of 
the  greatest  of  the  elders  of  Persia,  being  called  the  Feish^ 
sefeed  (White-beard)  of  Adzerbigan.'  The  same  *  plain- 
ness' extends  to  the  speech  of  the  dwellers  in  tents  as 


compared  with  the  inhabitants  in  towns.  There  is  among 
them  none  of  those  varied  forms  of  address,  flowery 
phrases,  and  refined  compliments,  which  distingDish  the 
Orientals  in  general;  and  a  stranger,  after  having  been 
annoved  with  the  complimentary  phrases  of  the  Persians 
or  Turks,  is  delighted  and  reireshed  by  the  pbiin  and 
simple  expressions  of  the  Arab  or  the  Tartar.  Thetovns- 
peopFc,  as  Burckhardt  observes,  have  twenty  different  ways 
of  wishing  good  morning  to  an  acquaintance,  and  each  of 
these  methods  has  an  established  answer,  so  that  if  a  man 
says,  *  May  your  day  be  white,'  tlie  other  can  only  rmly, 
*  May  yours  be  like  milk.'  On  the  contrary,  an  Arab  is 
content  to  wish  his  fnend  *  Good  Morning,'  when  he  meeto 
him,  and  '  Farewell,'  when  he  leaves  him,  on  the  road. 
One  who  accosts  a  strauffer  in  the  desert,  to  inquire  ahoat 
water  or  the  nearest  road,  calls  him  '  Uncle ;'  and  the  other 
in  reply,  says  *  Brother.'  They  never  use  any  ceremonioos 
titles  to  each  other,  whatever  be  their  relative  positioo. 
The  Arabs,  who  used  to  attend  the  evening  assemblies  of 
Saoud,  the  sreat  Wahabee  chief^  who  was  m  fact  king  b 
Arabia,  so  rar  as  Arabia  can  ever  have  a  king,  osoally  ex- 
chan^  the  salute  of  peace,  and  shook  hands  with  hiim  on 
entering  the  room,  after  which  they  sat  down  in  any  con- 
venient place  they  could  find.  If  any  one  had  occasion  to 
speak  to  him,  they  accosted  him  with  *  O  Saoud !'  or, '  0 
father  of  Abdallah,'  or  *  O  fiather  of  mustachiosl'  and  in 
return  he  called  every  man  by  his  name,  without  any  of  the 
c4fremonious  or  complimentary  phrases  which  abonud  in 
the  East.  Nor  was  this  any  affectation  of  homility  in 
him,  but  quite  the  natural  conduct  of  an  Arab  chief.  See 
Burckhardt's  Notes  on  the  Bedouinsy  and  History  of  Ou 
Wahabees. 

—  *  Tents.' — The  use  of  tents  probably  arose  at  first  oat  o( 
the  exigencies  of  pastoral  life,  which  rendered  it  necessary 
that  men  removing  fix>m  one  place  to  another  in  search  of 
pasture,  should  have  a  portable  habitation.  Accordingly  we 
find  that  the  first  mention  of  tents  is  connected  with  the 
keeping  of  cattle  (ch.  iv.  20),  and  to  this  day  tents  remaio 
the  exclusive  residence  of  only  pastoral  people.  Portability 
is  not  the  only  recommendation  of  tents  to  the  nomade 
tribes  of  the  East ;  the  shelter  which  they  offer  in  the  mm 
but  delicious  climates  of  Western  Asia,  is  positive  enjoy- 
ment Shelter  fh>m  the  sun  is  all  that  is  needful ;  and  this  a 
tent  sufficiently  affords  without  shutting  out  the  bahuyand 
delicate  external  air,  the  comparative  exclusion  of  which 
renders  the  finest  house  detestable  to  one  accustomed  to  a 
residence  in  tents.  The  advanta^  of  tents  in  this  respect 
is  so  well  understood  even  by  the  inhabitants  of  towns,  tha; 
in  many  pUces,  those  whose  circumatances  admit  it,  en- 
deavour so  fisir  as  possible  to  occupy  tents  daring  the  sum* 
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mer  months.  This  was  the  constant  practice  of  the  late 
king  of  Persia,  who  every  year  left  his  capital,  with  all  the 
nobles,  and  more  than  half  the  inhabitants,  to  encamp  in 
the  i^ain  of  Sultanieh.  Man^  of  the  princes,  his  sons,  did 
the  Bune  in  their  several  provinces ;  and  the  practice  is  an 
dd  one  in  Persia.  It  is  true  that  tents  woula  seem  to  be 
rather  cheerless  abodes  in  the  winter ;  but  it  is  to  be  recol- 
lected that  the  nomades  have  generally  the  power  of  chang- 
ing the  climate  with  the  season.  In  winter  the  Bedotiins 
phmge  into  the  heart  of  the  Desert,  and  others  descend,  in 
iht  same  season,  from  the  mountainous  and  high  lands, 
where  they  had  enjoyed  comparative  coolness  in  summer, 
to  the  gemal  winter  climate  of  the  low  valleys  and  plains, 
which  m  the  summer  had  been  too  warm. 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  with  precision  the  construc- 
tion and  appearance  of  the  patriarchal  tents ;  but  we  shall 
not  probably  be  far  from  the  truth,  if  we  consider  the 
present  .Arab  tent  as  affording  the  nearest  existing  approxi- 
mations to  the  ancient  model.     The  common  Arab  tent  is 
generally  of  an  oblonc  figure,  varying  in  size  according  to 
the  wants  or  rank  of  the  owner,  and  in  its  ^neral  shape  not 
maptly  compared  by  Sallust,  and  after  him  by  Dr.  Shaw, 
to  the  hull  of  a  ship  turned  upside  down.     A  length  of 
from  25  to  30  feet,  by  a  depth  or  breadth  not  exceeding 
10  feet,  form  the  dimensions  of  a  rather  large  family  tent ; 
bnt  there  are  many  larger.    The  extreme  height— that  is, 
the  height  of  the  middle  poles  which  are  made  higher  than 
the  others  in  order  to  give  a  slope  to  throw  off  the  rain  from 
the  roof— varies  from  7  to  10  feet ;  but  the  height  of  the 
side  parts  seldom  exceeds  5  or  6  feet     The  most  usual 
lized  tent  has  nine  poles,  three  in  the  middle,  and  three  on 
each  side.    The  covering  of  the  tent,  among  the  Arabs,  is 
osnally  black  goats*-hair,  so  compactly  woven  as  to  be  im- 
pervious to  the  heaviest  rain ;  but  the  side  coverings  are 
oflben  of  coarse  a*-oo1.     These  tent-coverings  are  spun  and 
woven  at  home  by  the  women,  unless  the  tribe  has  not 
goats  enough  to  supply  its  own  demand  for  goats*-hair, 
^hen  the  stuff   is  brought  from  those  better  ftimished. 
The  front  of  the  tent  is  usually  kept  open,  except  in  win- 
ter, and  the  back  and  side  hangings  or  coverings  are  so 
managed,  that  the  air  can  be  admitted  in  any  direction,  or 
excluded  at  pleasure.    The  tents  are  kept  stretched  in  the 
i  asnal  way  by  cords,  fastened  at  one  end  to  the  poles,  and 
1  at  the  other  to  pins  driven  into  the  ground  at  the  distance 
I  of  three  or  four  paces  from  the  tent     The  interior  is  di- 
nded  into  two  apartments,  by  a  curtain  hun^  up  against 
the  middle  poles  of  the  tent     This  partition  is  usually  of 
white  woollen  staff,  sometimes  interwoven  with  patterns  of 
flowers.    One  of  the  divisions  is  for  the  men,  and  the  other 
for  t^  women.  I  n  the  former,  ihe  ground  is  usually  covered 
»ith  caipets  or  mats,  and  the  wheat- sacks  and  camel -bags 
are  heaped  up  in  it,  around  the  middle  post,  like  a  pyra- 
mid, at  the  base  of  which,  or  towards  the  back  of  the  tent, 
are  arranged  the  camels'  pack-saddles,  against  which  the 
men  recline  as  they  sit  on  the  ground.      The  women's 
"ptrtment  is  less  neat,  being  encumbered  with  all  the 
lumber  of  the  tent,  the  water  and  butter  skins,  the  culinary 
utensils,  etc.     Some  tents  of  great  people  are  square,  per- 
haps 30  feet  square,  with  a  proportionate  increase  in  the 
nninbcr  of  poles,  while  others  are  so  small  as  to  require 
bat  one  pole  to  support  the  centre.     The  principal  differ- 
ences are  in  the  slope  of  the  roof,  and  in  the  part  for  en- 
trance.    When  itie  tent  is  oblong,  the  front  is  sometimes 
one  of  the  broad  sides,  and  at  other  times  one  of  the  narrow 
ends  of  the  tent.    We  suspect  that  this  difiference  depends 
00  the  season  of  the  year  or  the  character  of  the  locality, 
i«t  cannot  speak  with  certainty  on  this  point.     Some  fur- 
ther information  concerning  tents  has  been  given  in  previous 
QOtes,  and  cyther  tents  and  huts  will  hereafter  be  noticed. 
U  will  be  observed,  that  the  tent  covering  among  the  Arabs 
is  usually  black;   but  it  seems  that  they  are  sometimes 
brown,  and  occasionally  striped  white  and  black.     Black 
tents  seem  to  have  prevailed  among  the  Arabs  fixmi  the 
wriiest  times.     (See  Sol.  Song,  i.,  50 

80.  *  Etlom,* — This  name,  denoting  *  Red,*  or  *  Red 
man,'  had  probably  reference  as  much  to  the  redness  of 


his  personal  appearance  (see  v.  24)  as  to  the  red  pottage. 
Here  is  another  instance  of  a  change  of  name. 

30,  34.  *  Red  pottage* — The  DIN  adorn,  or  red  pot- 
tage, was  prepared,  we  learn  from  verse  34,  by  seething 
lentils  (D^png  adasJtim)  in  water ;  and  subsequently,  as 
we  may  guess' from  a  practice  which  prevails  in  many 
coimtries,  adding  a  little  manteca,  or  suet,  to  give  them  a 
flavour.  The  writer  of  these  observations  has  often  par- 
taken of  this  self-same  *  red-potta§e,*  served  up  in  the 
manner  just  described,  and  found  it  better  food  than  a 
stranger  would  be  apt  to  imagine.  The  mess  had  the  red- 
ness which  gained  for  it  the  name  of  adorn ;  and  which, 
through  the  singular  circumstance  of  a  son  selling  his 
birthright  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  a  pressing  appetite,  it 
imparted  to  the  posterity  of  £^u  in  the  people  of  Edom. 
The  lentil  (or  Lens  esculenta  of  some  writers,  and  the 
Ervum  lens  of  Linnseus)  belongs  to  the  leguminous  or 
podded  family.  The  stem  is  branched,  and  the  leaves  con- 
sist of  about  eight  pairs  of  smaller  leaflets.  The  flowers 
are  small,  and  with  the  upper  division  of  the  flower  prettily 
veined.  The  pods  contain  about  two  seeds,  which  vary 
from  a  tawny  red  to  a  black.  It  delights  in  a  dir,  warm, 
sandy  soil.  Three  varieties  are  cultivated  in  France — 
*  small  brown,*  *  yellowish,*  and  the  *  lentil  of  Provence.' 
In  the  former  country  they  are  dressed  and  eaten  during 
Lent  as  a  haricot  *,  in  Syria  they  are  used  as  food  after 
they  have  undergone  the  simple  process  of  being  parched 
in  a  pan  over  the  fire. 

E^u  evidentlv  did  not  know  the  name  of  this  mess,  or 
what  it  was  made  of;  but,  attracted  by  its  agreeable  odour 
and  tempting  appearance,  he  cries,  *  Let  me  eat,  I  pray 
thee,  of  thia  redj  for  I  am  &int.'  That  it  was  so  new  a 
thing  to  Esau,  accounts  for  its  seeming  so  great  a  delicacy 
to  him,  and  this,  with  the  colour,  may  suggest  whether 
this  pottage  was  not  made  with  Egyptian  lentiles,  which 
Jacob  may  have  obtained  from  a  caravan  passing  ftx>m  that 
country,  and  resting  perhaps  for  the  day  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  his  fiither's  camp.  In  that  case  nothing  would 
have  been  more  natural  man  that  he  should  have  seen  the 
passengers  preparing  for  themselves  a  meal  with  such 
Egyptian  lentiles,  and  that,  attracted  by  the  novelty,  he 
should  have  obtained  some  fh)m  them.  Egypt  was 
in  the  most  ancient  times  famous  for  its  lentiles,  and  for 
the  preparation  of  them;  and  the  common  and  &voar- 
ite  kmd  was  of  the  yellowish-brown  colour,  which  we,  in 
conmion  with  the  ancients,  call  *  red.'  This  we  have  fhmi 
Pliny,  who  speculates  whether  the  Egyptian  lentiles  did  not 
derive  tiieir  red  colour  fW>m  that  of  the  soil  in  which  they 
mw.  {Hist.  Nat.xvm.  12;  also  Virg.  Georg.  i.  228; 
mishna,  tit.  *  Elilaim,*  xviii.  8 ;  Augustin,  Comm,  in  Psalm. 
xlvi.)  This  reddish  lentile  still  abounds  in  Egypt,  and 
fonns  a  large  part  of  the  food  of  the  people,  (jjescript. 
de  VEgypte,  xix.  65 ;  Sonnini,  Travels^  p.  603.)  Dr.  Shaw 
states  that  it  dissolves  easily  in  boiling  water,  and  forms  a 
reddish  or  chocolate  coloured  pottage.  (  Observations,  i.  257.) 
The  preparation  of  lentile  pottage  is  shewn  in  the  ancient 
munu  paintings  of  that  country,  which  represent  it  as  being 
made  in  a  pot  resting  upon  a  metal  stand  or  tripod.  The 
fire  is  on  the  ground ;  and  the  cook  carefully  stirs  the  mess 
with  a  stick  as  it  boils. 

—  *  Pottage  of  lentiles* — We  learn  fW)m  Dr.  Robinson 
that  on  arriving  at  the  fortress  of  Akabah,  at  the  head  of 
the  eastern  arm  of  the  Red  Sea,  he  ibund  that  the  commis- 
sary in  the  casUe  had  a  few  stores  for  sale,  at  enormous 
prices.  *  But  we  bought  little,  except  a  supply  of  lentiles 
or  small  beans,  which  are  common  in  Egypt  and  Syria, 
under  the  name  of  ados ;  the  same  from  which  the  pottage 
was  made  for  which  Esau  sold  his  birthright  We  found 
them  very  palatable,  and  could  well  con(^ive  that,  to  a 
weai*y  hunter,  faint  with  hunger,  they  might  be  quite  a 
dainty.  The  name  in  Hebrew  and  Arabic  is  the  same.' 
This,  we  suppose,  is  the  same  thick  mess  of  lentiles  and 
bread,  highly  seasoned  with  pepper,  on  which  Irby  and  Man- 
gles breakfasted  at  a  small  Arab  encampment  near  Homs. 

33.  *  He  sold  his  birthright.* -^This  transacvtion  has  raised 
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much  inqmry  ooncerning  the  nature  of  those  privilegeg, 
fonning  uie  birthright,  which  Jacob  coveted  so  highly,  and 
which  Esau  so  lightly  bartered  away.  Taking  the  qoestion 
generally,  tiie  privilege  of  the  first-bom  seems  to  have  been 
that  he  became  the  acknowledged  chief  or  head  of  the 
tribe  or  clan,  and  in  that  character  (bnt  some  dispute 
this)  was  its  anthorizcd  priest  and  sacrificer,  and  that  he 
had  a  title  to  ti^e  first  consideration  in  the  last  blessing  of 
the  father,  and  to  a  portion  of  the  inheritance  twice  as 
large  as  diat  which  any  of  the  other  sons  received.  So 
much  generally ;  but  in  the  particular  instance,  there  were 
other  privileges  which  were  then  supposed  to  be  annexed 
to  primogeniture,  bnt  which  did  not  ultimately  prove  to  be 
so :  these  were,  the  promised  Divine  care  and  blessing  on 
the  chosen  race,  the  inheritance  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  and 
the  instrumentality  of  bringing  a  blessbg  upon  all  the 
fiemiilies  of  the  earui.  Now  the  question  is,  whether  it  was 
the  temporal  or  spiritual  heritage,  or  both,  the  transfer  of 
which  Jacob  obtdned  ftom  his  brother,  and  this  is  a  ques- 
tion beset  with  considerable  difficulties.  Upon  the  wnole 
we  are  inclined  to  free  Jacob  and  his  mother  from  the  sus- 
picion of  mercenary  motives,  and  to  consider  that  they 
regarded  only  the  spiritual  heritage — the  heirship  of  the 
promises — as  being  intended  for  Jacob ;  and  that  of  this 
only  tiiey  wished  Esau  to  relinquish  any  claim  which  he 
might  be  supposed  to  derive  firom  the  priority  of  his  birth. 
We  can  easily  understand  how  such  a  man  as  Esau  misht 
<  despise'  this  birthright,  and  ask  contemptuously  what 
good  it  would  do  him ;  bnt  even  he  was  probably  not  in- 
sensible to  the  benefit  of  a  double  share  in  Isaac's  rich 
possessions.  The  reasons  on  which  this  conclusion  is 
founded  cannot  be  stated  in  this  place,  as  they  in  some 
measure  anticipate  the  historical  narrative ;  but  a  note  at 
the  end  of  this  chapter  contains  some  fhrther  observations 
on  the  subject 

34.  *  He  did  eat  and  drink.* — ^There  is  nothing  better  cal- 
culated to  impress  the  mind  with  a  due  sense  of  the  true 
dignity  which  civilization  confers  upon  the  human  charac- 
ter, than  a  Uttie  practical  acquaintance  with  uncivilized  or 
savage  races.  Tne  beast  of  prey  sees  no  other  object  in 
existence  than  to  seek  food,  to  gorge  himself  with  it,  if  he 
finds  enough  for  the  purpose,  and  to  sleep  till  that  which 
he  has  eaten  is  digested.  Thus,  also,  it  b  with  such  people ; 
and  it  is  ofiTensive  to  the  civilized  roan  to  have  these  mere 
animal  aims  and  ends  of  existence  pressed  constantiy  upon 
his  notice.  We  hear  of  the  abstemiousness  of  the  Bedouin, 
for  instance ;  and  he  may  be  abstemious  from  necessity, 
but  he  cannot  be  temperate.  While  there  is  anything  for 
him  to  eat,  he  will  eat  for  ever;  and  when  all  is  gone,  he 
can  remain  longer  in  a  starving  condition — in  this  also  like 


a  beast  of  prey — than  can  the  civilized  man,  who  is  aeeo»> 
tomed  to  a  regularly  recurring  and  tevapeanJto  meal,  and 
who  thinks  liule  or  nothing  of  his  food  except  when  he 
actually  takes  it  But  among  the  people  of  whom  ve 
speak,  every  one  seems  to  be  at  all  times  in  a  conditioii  to 
eat  voradously  of  whatever  he  can  obtain ;  the  safest  way 
to  his  heart  is  through  his  stomach :  there  is  nothuf  be 
will  not  do  for  those  who  fill  him  with  good  cheer,  nothing 
he  will  not  undertake  for  the  prospect  of  an  indnlsence  to 
his  appetite  before  him ;  and  we  are  well  persuaded  that 
there  are  few  who  would  resist  the  temptation  of  sacrificing 
almost  any  amount  of  reversionary  benefit  for  the  present 
enjoyment  of  a  mess  of  pottage. 

We  find  a  passage  in  Mr.  Stephens*  IncidenU  of  Thvd 
strikingly  confirmatory  of  these  observations,  and  widi 
reference  to  the  same  people  (the  Bedouins),  whom  we 
have  had  more  particularly  m  view.  He  says,—*  Thdr  tem- 
perance and  frugality  are  from  necessity,  not  from  choice; 
for  in  their  nature  tl^y  are  gluttonous,  and  will  eat  at  any 
time  till  they  are  gorged  of  whatever  they  can  get,  and 
then  lie  down  ana  sleep  like  brutes.  I  have  sometimes 
amused  myself  with  trying  the  variety  of  their  appetites, 
and  I  never  knew  them  renise  anything  that  could  be  eaten. 
Their  stomach  was  literallv  their  god,  and  the  only  cbanoe 
of  doing  an^rthing  with  tnem  was  bv  first  making  it  a 
grateful  offering.  Instead  of  scorning  luxuries,  they  woald 
eat  sugar  as  boys  do  sugar-candy ;  and  I  am  very  sure  that 
if  they  could  have  got  pound-csuLC,  they  would  nerer  have 
eaten  their  own  coarse  bread.' 

These  things  are,  however,  not  peculiar  to  the  Bedouini, 
but  belong  to  all  people  till  they  become  civilized.  Soch 
people  live  only  for  the  present  Enlarg^l  forethooght  is 
exclusively  the  virtue  of  civilization ;  and  we  are  thorooghly 
persuaded  that  among  the  uncivilized  people  of  differoit 
countries  there  would  be  thousands  of  voluntary  candidates 
for  sacrifice  upon  the  altars,  if  it  were  well  understood 
that,  as  among  the  ancient  Gauls,  the  victim  would,  for  a 
whole  year  previously,  be  fed  on  the  choicest  dainties  of 
the  land.  It  seems  to  us  that  not  only  do  these  ob6e^ 
vatious  bear  on  and  illustrate  the  conduct  of  Esan,  bat  that 
of  Isaac  himself.  He  *  loved  Esau  btxatue  he  did  eat  of 
his  venison,'  v,  28 ;  and  the  whole  account  of  the  bUtt 
ing  is  rendered  painful  to  us  by  its  being  so  mnch  mixed 
up  with  the  history  of  '  the  savoury  meat  which  he  loTed,' 
and  through  which  his  whole  plan  for  blessing  ]^an  wss 
marred.  But  all  this  would  appear  wonderfully  natural  to 
a  Bedouin ;  and,  indeed,  the  introduction  into  the  saored 
narrative  of  characteristics  not  in  themselves  amiable,  bnt 
so  true  to  nature  and  circumstances,  must  bring  strong  en* 
denoe  of  its  verity  to  every  unprejudiced  min<L 


CHAPTER  XXVL 

1  Isaac  because  of  famine  goeth  to  Gerar,  2  God 
instructeth  and  hlesseth  him,  9  He  is  reproved  hy 
AhimeUchfor  denying  his  wife.  1 2  He  groweth  rich. 
18  He  dujgeth  £sek,  Sitnah,  and  JRehcboth.  26 
Abimelech  maketh  a  covenant  with  him  at  Beer-sheba. 
34  EsonCs  wives. 

And  there  was  a  famine  in  tlie  land,  beside 
the  first  famine  that  was  in  the  days  of  Abra- 
ham. And  Isaac  went  unto  Abimelech  king 
of  the  Philistines  unto  Gerar. 

2  IT  And  the  Lord  appeared  unto  him,  and 
said,  Go  not  down  into  Egypt ;  dwell  in  the 
land  which  I  shall  tell  thee  of: 

3  Sojourn  in  this  land,  and  I  will  be  with 
ihce,  and  will  bless  thee ;  for  unto  thee,  and 

88  1  Ch«p.  IS.  15,  and  15. 18. 


unto  thy  seed,  *I  will  give  all  these  countries, 
and  I  will  perform  the  oath  which  I  sware  unto 
Abraham  thy  father ; 

4  And  I  will  make  thy  seed  to  multiply  as 
the  stars  of  heaven,  and  will  give  unto  thy 
seed  all  these  countries ;  "and  in  thy  seed  shall 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed ; 

5  Because  that  Abraham  obeyed  niy  voice, 
and  kept  my  charge,  my  commandments,  my 
statutes,  and  my  laws. 

6  IT  And  Isaac  dwelt  in  Gerar : 

7  And  the  men  of  the  place  asked  Hm  of 
his  wife ;  and  he  said,  She  is  my  sister :  for  he 
feared  to  say.  She  is  my  wife ;  lest,  said  ky 
the  men  of  the  place  should  kill  me  for  Re- 
bekah ;  because  she  was  fair  to  look  upon. 

t  Chap.  IS  3,  and  23.  18 
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8  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  he  had  bc^n 
there  a  long  time,  that  Abimelech  king  of  the 
Philistmes  looked  out  at  a  window,  and  saw, 
and,  behold,  Isaac  vxts  sporting  with  Rebekah 
his  wife. 

9  And  Abimelech  called  Isaac,  and  said, 
Behold,  of  a  surety  she  is  thy  wife :  and  how 
s£udst  thou,  She  is  my  sister  ?  And  Isaac  said 
unto  him,  Because  I  said.  Lest  I  die  for  her. 

10  And  Abimelech  said.  What  is  this  thou 
hast  done  unto  us  ?  one  of  the  people  might 
lightly  have  lien  with  thy  wire,  and  thou 
shouldest  have  brought  guiltiness  upon  us. 

11  And  Abimelech  charged  all  his  people, 
saying,  He  that  toucheth  this  man  or  his  wife 
shall  surely  be  put  to  death. 

12  If  Then  Isaac  sowed  in  that  land,  and 
'received  in  the  same  year  an  hundredfold : 
and  the  Lord  blessed  him : 

13  And  the  man  waxed  great,  and  ^went 
forward,  and  crew  until  he  became  very  great : 

14  For  he  nad  possession  of  flocks,  and  pos- 
session of  herds,  and  great  store  of  ^servants : 
and  the  Philistines  envied  him. 

15  For  all  the  wells  which  his  father's  ser- 
vants had  difi^ged  in  the  days  of  Abraham  hb 
father,  the  fiBlistines  had  stopped  them,  and 
filled  them  with  earth. 

16  And  Abimelech  said  imto  Isaac,  Go 
from  us ;  for  thou  art  much  mightier  than  we. 

17  And  Isaac  departed  thence,  and  pitched 
liis  tent  in  the  valley  of  Gerar,  and  dwelt 
there. 

18  IT  And  Isaac  digged  again  the  wells  of 
water,  which  they  had  digged  in  the  days  of 
Abraham  his  father ;  for  Sie  Philistines  had 
stopped  then!  after  the  death  of  Abraham : 
ana  he  called  their  names  after  the  names  by 
which  his  father  had  called  them. 

19  And  Isaac's  servants  digged  in  the 
valley,  and  found  there  a  well  of  'springing 
water. 

20  And  the  herdmen  of  Gerar  did  strive 
with  Isaac's  herdmen,  saying,  The  water  is 
ours:  and  he  called  the  name  of  the  well 
'Esek ;  because  they  strove  with  him. 

21  And  they  digged  anotiier  well,  and  strove 
for  that  also :  anone  called  the  name  of  it 
•Stnah. 

22  And    he  removed   from   thence,   and 


digged  another  well ;  and  for  that  they  strove 
not :  and  he  called  the  name  of  it  'Relioboth ; 
and  he  said,  For  now  the  Lord  hath  made 
room  for  us,  and  we  shall  be  fruitful  in  the 
land. 

23  IT  And  he  went  up  fi'om  thence  to 
Beer-sheba. 

24  And  the  Lord  appeared  imto  him  the 
same  night,  and  said,  I  am  the  God  of  Abra- 
ham thy  father :  fear  not,  for  I  am  with  thee, 
and  will  bless  thee,  and  multiply  thy  seed  for 
my  servant  Abraham's  sake. 

25  And  he  builded  an  altai*  there,  and 
called  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and 
pitched  his  tent  there :  and  there  Isaac's  ser- 
vants digged  a  well. 

2rt  IF  Then  Abimelech  went  to  him  ftx)m 
Gerar,  and  Alwizzath  one  of  his  friends,  and 
Phichol  the  chief  captain  of  his  army. 

27  And  Isaac  said  unto  them,  Wherefore 
come  ye  to  me,  seeing  ye  hate  me,  and  have 
sent  me  away  from  you  ? 

28  And  they  said,  *®We  saw  certainly  that 
the  Lord  was  with  thee :  and  we  said,  Let 
there  be  now  an  oath  betwixt  us,  even  betwixt 
us  and  thee,  and  let  us  make  a  covenant  with 
thee; 

29  **That  thou  wilt  do  us  no  hurt,  as  we 
have  not  touched  thee,  and  as  we  have  done 
unto  thee  nothing  but  good,  and  have  sent 
thee  away  in  peace :  thou  art  now  the  blessed 
of  the  Lord. 

30  And  he  made  them  a  feast,  and  they  did 
eat  and  drink. 

31  And  they  rose  up  betimes  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  sware  one  to  another :  and  Isaac  sent 
them  away,  and  they  departed  fix)m  him  in 
peace. 

32  And  it  came  to  pass  the  same  day,  that 
Isaac's  servants  came,  and  told  him  concerning 
the  well  which  they  had  digged,  and  said  unto 
him.  We  have  found  water. 

33  And  he  called  it  ''Shebah :  therefore  the 
name  of  the  city  is  * 'Beer-sheba  unto  this  day. 

34  IF  And  Esau  was  forty  years  old  when 
he  took  to  wife  JudiUi  the  daughter  of  Been 
the  Hittite,  and  Bashemath  the  daughter  of 
Elon  the  Hittite : 

35  Which  *Vere  **a  grief  of  mind  unto 
Isaac  and  to  Rebekah. 


•  Heb./mjirf. 


4  Heb.  wnt  going, 
10  Heb.  Seeing  m 


»  Or,  hmaiamlrv.  ^  Heb.  tiring,  7  That  in,  Contsntion.  »  Tliat  is.  Hatred, 

Mtp,  1 1  Heb.  J/t^ou  ikaltt  &c.        n  Hut  is,  on  oath.  ts  Tliat  h.  the  woU  of  the  oath, 

14  Cbap.  t7.  46.  n  Heb.  bittemeu  o/tpirit. 
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Verse  1.  *  Ahimdech.' — The  name  of  the  king  and  of 
the  captain  of  the  host,  Phichol  (t7.  26),  are  the  same  as 
in  Abraham's  time ;  but  the  persons  are  no  doubt  different, 
as  more  than  ninety  years  have  intervened  between  the 
visit  of  Abraham  and  this  of  Isaac.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  *  Abimelech  *  and  *  Phichol '  were  standing  official 
names  for  the  kin^  and  ^nerals  of  this  little  kingdom. 
There  is  a  surprismg  similarity  between  the  history  of 
Abraham's  sojourn  at  Gerar,  and  that  of  his  son. 

— *  Philistines* — From  this  it  appears  that  the  king  of 
Gerar,  mentioned  in  ch.  x.x.  2,  was  king  of  a  colony  of 
Philistines,  then  already  settied  in  the  southern  part  at 
least  of  that  territory,  which  their  descendants  long  after 
occupied.  This  nation— called  in  Hebrew  D^PiK'^B  Phi- 
lislimt  'strangers'  or  'sojourners;'  the  *v\Kl(rrfifi  or 
'AXA^Xoi,  •  men  of  another  tribe,'  of  the  Septuagint ; 
and  the  tlaXtuoTlyoi  of  Josephus — ^makes  a  large  figure  in 
subsequent  history  of  the  Hebrew  people,  and  gave  to  the 
land  of  Canaan  the  name  of  Palestine,  which  it  still  bears. 
The  country  which  they  inhabited,  the  original  nKv$ 
PeUshethf  Philistia,  or  Palestine,  otherwise  called  *  the  land 
of  the  Philistines,'  was  a  narrow  tract  of  land,  extending 
firom  Ekron  to  the  brook  of  Egypt,  and  from  the  sea  to  the 
declivities  of  the  mountuus  or  Judea,  along  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  which  was  from  thence  called  the  Sea 
of  the  Philistines  (Exod.  xxiii.  21);  and  these  territories 
bordered  upon  those  of  Judah,  Simeon  and  Dan.  That 
they  were  at  this  time  strangers  and  recent  colonists  in  the 
Land  of  Canaan,  is  expressly  affirmed,  and  is  clear  from 
all  the  circumstances.  Whence  they  came  is  another  ques- 
tion. According  to  Deut.  ii.  3  (compare  Gen.  x.  13;  Jer. 
xlvii.  4 ;  Amos  ix.  7),  the  Philistines  came  from  Caphtor, 
which  some  take  to  be  the  town  of  Cappadocia,  or  Caphtora, 
in  PhGBuicia,  others  the  province  of  Cappadocia  in  Asia 
90 


Minor.  This  last  is  the  opinion  of  Bochart,  who  places 
the  original  abode  of  the  Philistines  in  that  part  of  C5ipp»- 
docia  which  borders  upon  Colchis.  The  Arabic  rendere 
Caphtor  by  Diametcti^  from  Diametta  in  Egypt,  probably 
influenced  by  the  similarity  of  its  name  with  vlyios  Koirrrff, 
tiie  nome  of  Coptos.  Another  opinion  more  generally  en- 
tertained, has  derived  them  from  Crete:  and  a  notioo 
entertained  by  such  careful  enquirers  as  Calmet,  Bosen* 
miiller,  Bertheau,  and  others,  is  entitled  to  much  respect 
Nevertheless,  it  is  our  belief,  declared  long  since,  that 
whatever  might  have  been  the  primary  origin  of  the  Phi- 
listines, they  came  to  Palestine  from  Lower  Esypt,  OTer 
which  they  held  dominion  for  216  years,  as  the  Hyksosor 
Shepherd-kings,  till  they  were  expelled  by  the  natives,  and 
then  went  and  established  themselves  in  the  south-west  of 
Canaan.  This  opinion  has  of  late  years  been  greatly 
strengthened  by  new  arguments,  and  by  the  researches  in 
Egyptian  chronolojnr  and  history,  which  have  recently 
b^  prosecuted  with  much  vigour.  Faber,  Movers,  and 
Cory,  may  be  named  among  the  later  supporters  of  this 
opinion;  and  even  Bertheau,  the  most  recent  and  ablest 
advocate  of  the  Cretan  theorj',  can  only  get  over  the  diffi- 
culty which  Gen.  x.  1.5  offers — for  there  an  Egyptian 
origin  is  ascribed  to  the  Philistines — by  supposing  that  they 
were  described  as  coming  out  of  Egj'pt,  because  Crete  be- 
longed to  Egypt  I  We  shall  state  our  views  on  the  matter 
under  Deutt  li.  3,  and  in  this  place  need  only  further 
state  that  the  passage  which  derives  them  fh>m  Mizraim. 
Uiat  is  Egypt,  is  placed  in  so  remarkable  a  way — *  out  of 
whom  came  (the)  Philistim ' — as  to  suggest  that  the  im- 
port of  the  clause  is,  that  they  came  out  of  the  country  to 
which  from  long  residence  they  were  considered  as  belons- 
ing,  rather  than  that  they  were  descendants  of  the  grand- 
son of  Ham.  That  they  were  of  Shemitic  descent^  is 
implied  in  the  names  of  their  towns  and  persons,  which 
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are  all  of  Shcmitic  origin,  while  in  their  intercourse  with 
the  Israelites  there  arc  many  intimations  that  the  two 
nations  used  the  same  lanmiage. 
8.  *  Window.* — ^That  which  is  here  called  a  window, 

ffpn  cMlon,  denotes  any  kind  of  aperture  in  a  build- 
ing, and  in  the  present  case  was  doubtless  an  aperture  in 
the  balustrade  around  the  roof  of  Abimelech's  palace, 
through  which  the  king  could  look  down  upon  the  houses 
in  the  town,  and  observe,  without  being  himself  seen,  what 
took  place  in  the  domestic  privacy  of  the  inner  courts. 

11.  *  Shcdl  surely  he  put  to  death:— It  is  well  to  observe 
that  this  is  the  first  example  in  all  history  of  a  king  hold- 
ing the  power  of  life  and  death. 

12.  *  Isaac  soioed  in  that  land:— A  gentieman  who  has 
n)ent  many  years  in  Persia,  gave  us  the  following  informa- 
tion while  conversing  about  the  pastoral  tribes  (Eelauts), 
which  form  a  large  part  of  its  population.  *  There  are 
some  that  live  in  &eir  tenU  all  the  year;  and  others  that 
build  huts  for  the  winter,  which  they  abandon  in  summer, 
and  often  return  to  them  in  the  winter.  Then  they  begin 
to  grow  com  in  the  vicinity,  and  leave  a  few  old  persons 
to  look  after  it.  As  the  cultivation  increases,  a  greater 
number  of  persons  stay  at  the  huts  in  the  summer  also, 
until  at  last  nearly  all  the  tribe  remains  to  attend  to  the 
cultivation,  only  sending  out  a  few  with  the  flocks.  Thus 
the  wandering  tribes  gradually  chan^  flrom  a  pastoral  to 
an  agricultural  people.'  May  not  this  illustrate  the  situa- 
tion of  our  pastoral  patriarch  when  he  began  to  cultivate? 
And  may  not  the  prospect  which  it  involved  of  Isaac's  per- 
manent settlement  in  Gerar  with  his  powerfhl  clan,  account 
for  the  visible  uneasiness  of  the  king  and  people  of  that 
district,  and  for  the  measures  which  they  took  to  prevent 
such  settlement?  We  tiius  also  see  the  process  by  which 
a  wandering  and  pastoral  people  gradually  become  settied 
cultivators.    Compare  the  note  on  xxi.  25. 

20.  *  The  tPoter  is  oar's.*— The  particulars  given  in  the 
note  on  xxii.  25,  will  sufficientiy  illustrate  the  principle 
which  appears  to  have  been  involved  in  these  remarkable 
transactwns.  We  have  here  only  to  add,  that  the  stopping 
up  of  wells  is  still  an  act  of  hostility  in  the  East.  Mr. 
Roberts  says  that  it  is  so  in  India,  where  one  person  who 
hates  another  will  sometimes  send  his  slaves  in  the  night 


to  fill  up  the  well  of  the  latter,  or  else  to  pollute  it  by 
throwing  in  the  carcases  of  unclean  animals.  The  Bedouin 
tribes  in  the  country  traversed  by  the  great  pilgrim-cara- 
van which  goes  annually  from  Damascus  to  Mecca,  receive 
presents  of  money  and  vestments  to  prevent  them  from  in- 
juring the  wells  upon  the  line  of  march,  and  which  are 
essential  to  the  very  existence  of  the  multitudes  who  then 
traverse  this  desert  region.  The  stopping  of  Abraham's 
wells  by  the  Philistines,  the  re-opening  of  them  by  Isaac, 
and  the  restoration  of  their  former  names — the  commemo- 
rative names  given  t^  the  new  wells,  and  the  strifes  about 
them  between  those  who  had  sunk  them  and  the  people  of 
the  land — are  all  circumstances  highly  characteristic  of 
those  countries  in  which  the  want  of  rivers  and  brooks 
during  summer,  renders  the  tribes  dependent  upon  the  wells 
for  the  very  existence  of  the  flocks  and  herds  which  form 
their  wealth.  It  would  seem  that  the  Philistines  did  not 
again  stop  the  wells  while  Isaac  was  in  their  country.  It 
is  probable  that  the  wells  successively  sunk  by  Isaac,  did 
not  furnish  water  sufficient  fbr  both  his  own  herds  and 
those  of  Gerar,  and  thus  the  question  became  one  of  ex- 
clusive right  Such  questions  often  lead  to  bitter  and 
bloody  quarrels  in  the  East ;  and  it  was  probably  to  avoid 
the  last  result  of  an  appeal  to  arms,  that  Isaac  withdrew  out 
of  the  more  settied  country  towards  the  desert,  where  he 
might  eigoy  tiie  use  of  his  wells  in  peace. 

34.  '  Judith:— This  name  is  the  feminine  of  Judah» 
fVom  which  it  appears  that  the  name  Judah  was  found  in 
Canaan  before  the  Hebrew  tribe  of  that  name  existed,  and 
befbre  even  its  founder  was  bom. 

— *  Esau  took  to  wife . . .  Judith  . . .  atid  Bashemath: — 
In  ch.  xxxvi.  2,  the  wives  of  Esau  bear  names  different 
from  tiiose  by  which  they  are  here  designated.  Aben  Ezra 
offers  a  probable  solution  of  the  difficulty  by  explaining 
that  Judith  had  no  male  children  by  Esau,  and  is  not 
therefore  mentioned  in  the  genealogical  table  of  ch.  xxxvi. 
which  only  speaks  of  those  wives  by  whom  he  had  sons. 
That  the  daughter  of  Elon  the  Hittite,  who  is  here  called 
Bashemath,  should  there  bear  the  name  of  Adah,  he  ex- 
plains by  supposing  that  she  had  two  names,  as  was  not 
unusual,  and  was  indiscriminately  called  by  the  one  or  the 
other. 


CHAPTER  XXVn. 

1  Isaac  sendeth  Esau  for  venison,  6  Rebekah  in- 
ttructeth  Jacob  to  obtain  the  blessing.  15  Jacob 
under  the  person  of  Esau  obtaineth  it.  80  Esau 
bringeth  venison.  33  Isaac  trembleth.  34  Esau 
complaineth^  and  by  importunity  cbtaineth  a  blessing. 
41  He  theateneth  Jacob.   42  Rebekah disappointeth 

And  it  came  to  pass,  that  when  Isaac  was  old, 
and  his  eyes  were  dim,  so  that  he  could  not 
see,  he  called  Esau  his  eldest  son,  and  said 
unto  him,  My  son :  and  he  said  unto  him. 
Behold,  here  am  I. 

2  And  he  said,  Behold  now,  I  am  old,  I 
know  not  the  day  of  my  death : 

3  Now  therefore  take,  I  pray  thee,  thy 
weapons,  thy  quiver  and  thy  bow,  and  go  out 
to  the  field,  and  *take  me  some  venison ; 

4  And  make  me  savoury  meat,  such  as  I 
love,  and  bring  it  to  me,  that  I  may  eat ;  that 
my  soul  may  bless  thee  before  I  die. 


5  And  Rebekah  heard  when  Isaac  spake  to 
Esau  his  son.  And  Esau  went  to  the  field  to 
hunt  for  venison,  and  to  bring  it. 

6  1  And  Rebekah  spake  unto  Jacob  her 
son,  saying.  Behold,  I  heard  thy  father  speak 
unto  Esau  thy  brother,  saying, 

7  Bring  me  venison,  and  make  me  savoury 
meat,  that  I  may  eat,  and  bless  thee  before 
the  Lord  before  my  death. 

8  Now  therefore,  my  son,  obey  my  voice  ac- 
cording to  that  which  I  command  thee. 

9  Go  now  to  the  flock,  and  fetch  me  from 
thence  two  good  kids  of  the  goats ;  and  I  will 
make  them  savoury  meat  for  thy  lather,  such 
as  he  loveth : 

10  And  thou  shalt  bring  it  to  thy  father, 
that  he  may  eat,  and  that  he  may  bless  thee 
before  his  aeath. 

11  And  Jacob  said  to  Rebekah  his  mother, 
Behold,  Esau  my  brother  is  a  hairy  man,  and 
I  aw  a  smooth  man : 
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12  My  father  perad venture  will  feel  me, 
and  I  shall  seem  to  him  as  a  deceiver ;  and  I 
shall  bring  a  curse  upon  me,  and  not  a  blessing. 

13  And  his  mother  said  unto  him,  Upon 
me  he  thy  curse,  my  son :  only  obey  my  voice, 
and  go  fetch  me  them. 

14  And  he  went,  and  fetched,  and  brought 
them  to  his  mother :  and  his  mother  made  sa- 
vounr  meat,  such  as  his  father  loved. 

15  And  Rebekah  took  "goodly  i-aiment  of 
her  eldest  son  Esau,  which  were  with  her  in 
the  house,  and  put  them  upon  Jacob  her 
younger  son : 

16  And  she  put  the  skins  of  the  kids  of  the 
goats  upon  his  hands,  and  upon  the  smooth  of 
his  neck : 

17  And  she  gave  the  savoury  meat  and  the 
bread,  which  she  had  prepared,  into  the  hand 
of  her  son  Jacob. 

18  IT  And  he  came  unto  his  father,  and 
said.  My  father:  and  he  said,  Here  am  I; 
who  art  thou,  my  son  ? 

19  And  Jacob  said  unto  his  father,  I  am 
Esau  thy  firstborn  ;  I  have  done  according  as 
thou  badest  me :  arise,  I  pray  thee,  sit  and 
eat  of  my  venison,  that  tliy  soul  may  bless 
me. 

20  And  Isaac  said  unto  his  son.  How  is  it 
that  thou  hast  found  it  so  quickly,  my  sun  ? 
And  he  said,  Becaase  the  Lord  thy  God 
brought  it  'to  me. 

21  And  Isaac  said  unto  Jacob,  Come  near, 
I  pray  thee,  that  I  may  feel  thee,  my  son, 
whether  thou  be  my  very  son  Esau  or  not 

22  And  Jacob  went  near  unto  Isaac  his 
father ;  and  he  felt  him,  and  said,  The  voice 
is  Jacob's  voice,  but  the  hands  are  the  hands 
of  Esau. 

23  And  he  discerned  him  not,  because  his 
hands  were  hairy,  as  his  brother  Esau's  hands : 
so  he  blessed  him. 

24  And  he  said,  Art  thou  my  very  son 
Esau  ?    And  he  said,  I  am. 

25  And  he  said.  Bring  it  near  to  me,  and 
I  will  eat  of  my  son's  venison,  that  my  soul 
may  bless  thee.  And  he  brought  it  near  to 
him,  and  he  did  eat:  and  he  brought  him 
wine,  and  he  drank. 

20  And  his  father  Isaac  said  unto  him, 
Come  near  now,  and  kiss  me,  my  son. 

27  And  he  came  near,  and  kissed  him :  and 
he  smelled  the  smell  of  his  raiment,  and  bless* 
ed  liira,  and  said.  See,  the  smell  of  my  son  is 
as  the  smell  of  a  field  which  the  Lord  hath 
blessed : 
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28  Therefore  *God  give  thee  of  the  dew  of 
heaven,  and  the  &tnes8  of  the  earth,  and 
plenty  of  com  and  wine : 

29  Let  people  serve  thee,  and  nations  bow 
down  to  thee ;  be  lord  over  thy  brethren,  and 
let  thy  mother's  sons  bow  down  to  thee :  cursed 
he  every  one  that  curseth  thee,  and  blessed  k 
he  that  blesseth  thee. 

30  IT  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  soon  as  Isaac 
had  made  an  end  of  olessing  Jacob,  and 
Jacob  was  yet  scarce  gone  out  from  the  pre- 
sence of  Isaac  his  father,  that  Esau  his  brother 
came  in  from  his  huntmg. 

31  And  he  also  had  made  savoury  meat, 
and  brought  it  unto  his  father,  and  smd  unto 
his  father,  Let  my  father  arise,  and  eat  of  his 
son's  venison,  that  thy  soul  may  bless  me. 

32  And  Isaac  his  father  said  unto  him, 
Who  art  thou  ?  And  he  said,  I  am  thy  son, 
tliy  firstborn  Esau. 

33  And  Isaac  ^trembled  very  excee(hngly, 
and  said.  Who  ?  where  is  he  that  hath  'tfiien 
venison,  and  brought  it  me,  and  I  have  eaten 
of  all  before  thou  camest,  and  have  blessed 
him  ?  yea,  and  he  shall  be  blessed. 

34  1  And  when  Esau  heard  the  words  of 
his  father,  he  cried  with  a  great  and  exceeding 
bitter  cry,  and  said  unto  Im  father.  Bless  me, 
even  me  also,  O  my  father. 

35  And  he  said,  Thy  brother  came  with 
subtilty,  and  hath  taken  away  thy  blessing. 

36  And  he  said.  Is  not  he  rightly  named 
'Jacob  ?  for  he  hath  supplanted  me  these  two 
times :  he  took  away  my  birthright ;  and,  be- 
hold, now  he  hath  taken  away  my  blessmg. 
And  he  said,  Hast  thou  not  reserved  a  blessing 
for  me  ? 

37  And  Isaac  answered  and  said  unto  Esau, 
Behold,  I  have  made  him  thy  lord,  and  all  his 
brethren  have  I  pven  to  him  for  servants; 
and  with  com  and  wine  have*  I  sustamed  him : 
and  what  shall  I  do  now  unto  thee,  my  son  ? 

3S  And  Esau  said  unto  his  father.  Hast 
thou  but  one  blessing,  my  father  ?  bless  me, 
even  me  also,  O  my  fetlier.  And  Esau  lifted 
up  his  voice,  'and  wept. 

39  And  Isaac  his  father  answered  and  said 
unto  liim.  Behold,  '•thy  dwelling  shall  he  "the 
fatness  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  dew  of  heaven 
from  above ; 

40  And  by  thy  sword  shalt  thou  live,  and 
shalt  serve  thy  brother ;  and  it  shall  come  to 
pass,  when  thou  shalt  have  the  dominion,  that 
thou  shalt  break  his  yoke  from  off*  thy  neck. 

41  IT  And  Esau  hated  Jacob  because  of 
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!  the  blessing  wherewith  his  father  blessed  him : 
and  Esau  said  in  his  heart,  The  days  of  mourn- 
ing for  my  father  are  at  hand ;  "then  will  I 
slay  my  brother  Jacob. 

42  1  And  these  words  of  Esau  her  elder  son 
were  told  to  Rebekah :  and  she  sent  and  called 
Jacob  her  younger  son,  and  said  unto  him, 
Behold,  thy  brouier  Esau,  as  touching  thee, 
doth  comfort  himself,  jmrposing  to  kill  thee. 

43  Now  therefore,  my  son,  obey  my  voice ; 
and  arise,  flee  thou  to  Laban  my  brother  to 
Haran; 

11  ObMl.  10. 


44  And  tarry  with  him  a  few  days,  until 
thy  brother's  fury  turn  away ; 

45  Until  thy  brother's  anger  turn  away 
from  tliee,  and  he  forget  tliat  which  tliou  hast 
done  to  him :  then  I  will  send,  and  fetch  thee 
from  thence :  why  should  I  be  deprived  also 
of  you  both  in  one  day  ? 

46  And  Rebekah  said  to  Isaac,  *"I  am 
weary  of  my  life  because  of  the  dau^ters  of 
Heth :  if  Jacob  take  a  wife  of  the  daughter 
of  Heth,  such  as  these  which  are  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  land,  what  good  shall  my  life  do  me  ? 

»  Clwp.  26.  Vt, 


Verse  4.  *Make  im  savoury  meat,  such  as  I  love' — 
There  are  several  points  in  tnis  account  that  require  ex- 

Slanation.    One  is,  bow  it  happened  that  Isaac  should 
irect  Esau  to  go  hunting,  to  get  him  yenison,  when,  as  it 
seems  from  the  result,  a  *kid  of  the  goats'  (that  is,  a 
Tounff  kid  still  sucking  the  dam)  would  have  done  as  well. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  oriental  shepherds  seldom,  except  to 
entertain  a  stranger,  think  of  diminishing  their  flocks  to 
supply  themselves  with  meat    They  are  as  glad  of  any 
gune  that  falls  in  their  way  as  if  they  had  not  a  sheep  or 
goat  in  their  possession  ;  and  it  was  qmte  natural  that  such 
*a  canning  hunter'  as  Esau  should  rather  be  directed  to 
go  oat  into  the  fields  and  shoot  game,  than  to  go  and  fetch 
kids  from  the  flock.    Another  thing  is,  bow  the  flesh  of 
^ouDg  kids  could  be  imposed  upon  Imoc  for  yenisou :  but 
if  by  venison  is  to  be  understood  the  flesh  of  a  young 
pzelle,  which  is  by  no  means  clear,  the  difierenoe  between 
It  and  that  of  a  young  kid  is  not  great,  as  we  know  from 
personal  experience ;  and  a  still  greater  difierence  would 
be  lost,  even  to  persons  with  senses  more  acute  than  Isaac's 
were  at  this  time,  when  dis^ised  by  the  strong  flavours, 
salt,  spicy,  sour,  or  sweet,  which  the  Orientals  are  fond  of 
giving  to  their   more  luxurious  dishes.    We  have  often 
hesitated,  at  an  oriental  supper,  to  determine  of  what  meat 
the  stroDglv-seasoned,  or  highly-acidulated,  or  sweetened, 
mcffies  set  before  us  were  composed.    As  Isaac  intended  a 
particular  indulgence,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  utmost  re- 
sources of  natriarchal  cookery  were  employed  upon  the  dish 
prepared  for  him.     The  word  D^t^^PO  matammim,  has 
t  more  extensive  signification  than  the  word  '  savoury,'  here 
oied  to  translate  it    It  means,  in  general,  anything  highly 
pateftQ  to  the  taste,  and  may  express  any  of  the  more  self- 
mdulgent  preparations  admired  by  the  Orientals ;  all  whose 
most  esteemed  dishes  are  saturated  with  butter  or  fisit,  highly 
i^Momed  with  salt,  spices,  garlic,  and  onions,  sharpened 
with  vegetable  acids,  or  sweetened  with  hone^  or  vegetable 
Bweets.    Sometimes  the  oleaginous,  the  saline,  the  spicy, 
the  sweet,  and  the  sour,  concur  to  aggrandize  and  mystify 
the  same  dish.     If  Jacob's  kids  had  ^n  roasted  whole,  in 
the  way  formerly  mentioned,  after  being  stufifed  with  raisins, 
pistBchio-nuts,  almonds,  and  husked  com  or  rice,  the  result 
^^oold  have  been  a  most  savoury  dish,  now  much  admired 
in  the  East,  and  which  a  man,  with  all  his  senses  in  per- 
fection, might  not  readily  distinguish  from  a  young  gazelle 
«milarly  treated. 

9.  *  Go  .  •  .  ondfHch  me  .  ,  .two  good  kids  . . .  and  I 
vt//  make  them  savoury  meat  for  thy  father,  such  as  he 
«w«fA.*— Dr.  Robinson,  at  bis  resting-place  in  the  neich- 
boorhood  of  Beersheba,  writes,  —  'Our  Arabs  quickly 

altered  the  poor  goat,  and  the  different  portions  were 
ilv  in  the  process  of  cooking  at  different  fires.  This 
time  the^  had  no  guests,  bidden  or  unbidden,  to  inters 
nipt  their  savoury  repast  Such,  probably,  in  kind,  was 
the  ** savoury  meat"  which  Isaac  loved,  and  with  which, 
ui  this  very  neighbourhood,  Jacob  entieed  from  him  the 
bleMing  intended  for  his  elder  brother.' 


15.  *  /n  the  house* — They  were  certainly  living  in  a 
tent ;  but  it  is  to  this  day,  not  unusual  to  coll  a  tent  a  house. 
The  word  house  is  used  much  as  we  use  the  word  '  home,' 
being  applied  quite  irrespectively  of  the  sort  of  domestic 
habitation  denoted  by  it  The  Bedouins  always  denominate 
a  tent '  a  house,'  using  the  same  word  (heit)  in  sound  and 
meaning  as  the  Hebrew  word  in  the  text. 

27.  *  The  smell  of  my  son  is  as  the  smell  of  afield.* — The 
parched  herbage  of  the  deserts  and  uncultivated  plains  is 
often  exceedingly  fragrant  and  may  well  have  imparted  its 
odour  to  the  garments  of  Esau, '  a  man  of  the  field.'  Per^ 
haps  his  clothes  were  actually  perfumed.  The  Orientals 
are  proverbially  fond  of  penumes.  Thej  sprinkle  their 
clothes  with  scented  oils  or  waters,  or  fumigate  them  with 
the  incense  from  odoriferous  woods,  or  carry  such  woods 
or  fragrant  herbs  in  a  small  bag,  or  sewed  up  in  their 
clothes.  Even  the  great  simplicity  of  their  mcxle  of  life 
does  not  preclude  the  use  of  perfumes  from  the  Bedouins, 
who  often  perfume  their  headkerchief  with  civet,  or  with 
an  odoriferous  earth  called  ares,  which  comes  from  Aden» 
and  is  much  in  use  among  the  desert  Arabs.  Mr.  Roberts 
finds  an  Indian  illustration  for  this  passage.  He  sa^s  :— 
*  It  is  not  common  to  salute,  as  in  Englsuod :  they  simply 
smeU  each  other ;  and  it  is  said  that  some  people  know  their 
children  by  the  smell.  It  is  common  for  the  mother  or 
father  to  say, "  Ah,  child !  thy  smell  is  like  the  Sen-Paga- 
Poo  "  {Michelia  Champacca,  a  flower  sacred  to  Chrisua.) 
Of  an  amiable  man  it  is  said,  **  How  sweet  is  the  smell  of 
that  man  !  the  smell  of  his  goodness  is  universal  !** ' 

28.  *  God  give  thee  of  the  dew  tf  heaven.* — The  value  of 
this  blessing  cannot  be  adequately  aj^preciated  by  the 
European  reader ;  but  in  Palestine,  and  indeed  throughout 
Western  Asia,  rain  rarely  if  ever  falls  fh>m  April  to  Sep- 
tember, and  the  heat  of  the  sun  being  at  the  same  time  very 
strong,  all  vegetation  would  be  parched  and  dried  up  were 
it  not  for  the  copious  dews  whicn  fkll  during  the  ni^ht  and 
completely  moisten  the  ground,  keeping  in  a  fertile  con- 
dition lands  which  would  otherwise  b€  sterile  and  desolate. 
But  all  this  moisture  evaporates  with  astonishing  rapidity 
as  soon  as  the  sun  has  risen.  It  seems  that  the  advanta^^e 
of  these  abundant  dews  is  not  generally  enjoyed  except  m 
regions  more  or  less  hilly  or  elevated,  or  in  confined  valleys. 
In  extennve  open  plains  and  deserts,  it  does  not  seem  that 
any  copious  dews  mil  in  summer.  But  in  such  tracts  no 
men  can  inhabit,  except  the  wandering  tribes ;  and  towns 
and  villages  are  only  found  on  the  banks  of  natural  or  ai> 
tificial  streams ;  nor,  imless  in  the  same  situations,  is  any 
cultivation  attempted  where  there  are  no  night  dews  in 
summer  to  compensate  for  the  want  of  rain. 

— «  Plenty  of  corn.'— The  word  fjl  dagan,  here  trans- 
lated *  com,'  is  a  very  comprehensive  one,  oorrespondiuff 
perhaps  more  nearly  to  the  now  common  term  *  bread-stuffs/ 
than  to  any  other  word  or  phrase  in  our  language.  It  seems 
to  have  comprehended,  if  not  every  kind  of  edible  grain, 
at  least  the  five  following :— wheat  barley,  rye,  oats,  and 
millet  93 
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— '  and  wine.'— The  word  translated  *  wine '  is  here  thn 
tiroshf  which  our  translators  render  by  *  new  wine '  some- 
times, when  the  text  requires  it  to  be  distinguished  from 
ordinary  wine.  The  word  is  here  often  joined  to  *  com,* 
and  often  to  com  and  oil,  in  the  description  or  promise  of 
blessings.  For  this  reason  a  learned  writer  on  the  tempe- 
rance question,  Dr.  F.  R.  L«es,  in  his  Tirosh  lo  yaytn,  has 
laboured  hard  to  show  that  it  does  not  mean  wine  at  all,  but 
all  the  solid  products  of  the  vine,  fh)m  the  husk  to  the  kernel, 
and  including  perhaps  even  the  young  shoots  and  tendrils. 
We  agree  with  him  that  the  support  of  the  usual  interpre- 
tation, drawn  from  the  etymology-  of  the  word,  is  very 
little.  It  is  usually  derived  from.  BHJ  yarash,  to  possess, 
to  inherit;  because,  says  Gesenius,  *it  gpts  possession  of 
the  brain,  t.  e.  inebriates.*  Dr.  Lees,  deriving  it  from  the 
same  root,  thinks  it  is  '  because  the  vine  is  a  valuable  pos- 
session.' But  this  reason  does  not  appear  to  us  greatly 
better  than  the  other ;  for,  to  take  away  the  liquid  products 
which  constitute  the  chief  value  of  the  wine  to  any  people, 
and  then  to  say  it  is  called  tiroshf  because  the  vine  is  a 
valuable  possession,  does  not  strike  us  as  forcibly  sound. 
It  is  troe  that  the  vine,  simply  with  regard  to  its  solid  pro- 
ducts, might  be  regarded  as  a  valuable  possession,  but  not 
60  pre-enunently  valuable  above  all  other  fruits,  as  to  ac- 
count for  this  pointed  specification  of  it  along  with  com, 
and  with  com  and  oil.  The  trath  is,  that  the  current  idea 
of  the  value  of  the  vine,  is  formed  upon  a  reference  to  hath 
its  solid  and  its  liquid  products,  and  more  especially  to  the 
latter  than  to  the  former ;  and  we  have  no  right  to  take 
the  entire  idea  of  value  thus  constituted,  and  apply  it  to 
the  solid  products  only.  Apart  from  all  reference  to  its 
liquid  products,  and  with  exclusive  regard  to  its  use  as  a 
fruit,  the  grape  could  not  have  been,  as  one  among  other 
fruits,  more  important  to  the  Hebrews  than  the  gooseberry 
is  to  us ;  nor  is  it  now  relatively  more  important  in  those 
Moslem  countries  where  wine  is  not  made,  although  the 
vine  is  cidtivated.  Bv  placing  the  matter  in  this  point  of 
view,  we  see  how  unl&ely  it  is  that  the  solid  products  of 
the  vine— or,  in  other  words,  grapes — should  oe  so  con- 
spicuously mentioned,  and  placed  beside  com  in  such  a  text 
as  the  present,  and  in  others  like  it  It  is  also  to  be  observed 
that  among  the  various  passages  in  which  the  word  tiroth 
occurs,  there  are  some  which  clearly  show  that  it  cannot, 
without  great  violence  upon  the  ^ple  meaning  of  the 
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texts,  be  taken  to  exclude  the  liquid  prodacts  of  the  vine, 
and  that  it  does  m^an  '  wine '  as  at  the  head  of  drinki^  u 
*  com '  is  at  the  head  of  meats.  Among  others,  we  may 
indicate  the  following : — *  Wine  (tirosh)  that  maketh  glad 
the  heart  of  God  and  man,*  Jndff.  ix.  9, 13;  *  Whore£Hn, 
and  wine,  and  new  wine  {tirosh),  take  away  the  heirt,' 
Hos.  iv.  11 ;  '  Thy  presses  shall  burst  out  with  new  wine' 
(tirosh),  Prov.  iii.  10 ;  *  The  sons  of  the  stranger  sh^  not 
drink  thy  wine'  (tirosh),  Isa.  Ixii.  8;  *The  new  wine 
(tirosh)  is  dried  up,*  Joel  i.  10;  *  Thy  &ts  shall  overflov 
with  wine  (tirosh)  and  oil,*  ii.  24.  In  the  &ce  of  these 
passages,  we,  whose  only  object  is  the  right  interpretation 
of  Scripture,  cannot  doubt  that  wme  is  intended  by  the 
word  ttrosh.  That  it  denotes  new  or  recent  wine,  as  usdo- 
guished  from  old  stored  wine,  is  rendered  probable  by  some 
of  the  texts  just  cited ;  and  when  *  com  or  wine,'  or '  corn, 
wine,  and  oil,*  are  mentioned  as  prindpal  goods,  or  pro- 
mised as  blessing  tfiere  is  an  obvious  propriety  in  the  use 
of  the  word  distmctivdy  indicating  new  wme,  as  it  involtes 
an  intimation,  not  necessarily  contained  in  the  more  general 
term,  that  this  wine  was  or  should  be  the  native  prodace  of 
the  country. 

38.  *  Who  f  where  is  he  '^It  seems  probable  tha^  m  the 
agitation  of  his  spirits,  Isaac  fonded  that  he  had  giTen 
his  important  blessing  to  a  stranger.  He  had  satisfied  him- 
self, by  the  hairy  feel  of  the  first  comer's  hands,  tiiat  he  vas 
not  Jacob,  and  now  he  knew  that  it  was  not  Ena.  This 
seems  well  to  account  fbr  the  doubt  and  trepidation  vhich 
his  language  expresses ;  but  the  recollection  of  the  voice, 
which  was  that  of  Jacob,  presently  assures  hun  of  the 
truth. 

36.  *  Hast  thou  not  reserved  a  blessing  for  awf— TTiis 
very  natural  question  of  Esau  must  have  reminded  Isaac, 
with  some  compunction,  that  in  bestowing  his  blessing  upon 
the  one  whom  he  supposed  his  elder  son,  he  had  not  in- 
tentionally reserved  any  blessing  for  the  younger. 

41.  *  The  days  ^  mottming  for  mv  father  are  at  head.'— 
This  is  a  truly  refined  orientalism,  in  which  the  anticipated 
death  of  a  parent  is  expressed  only  by  the  mooming  and 
sorrow  it  will  occasion.  Mr.  Roberts  tells  us  that,  in  India, 
when  the  fiither  or  mother  becomes  affed,  it  is  nsoal  fbr 
the  children  to  say,  *  The  day  fbr  the  Lunentation  of  our 
fiither  is  at  hand  y  or,  *  The  sorrowfol  time  for  our  moAer 
is  fhst  approaching.' 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

1  Isaac  hUsseth  Jaccby  and  sendeth  him  to  Padan- 
aram,  9  £sau  marrieth  Mahalaih  the  daughter  of 
Ishmad,  12  The  vision  qf  Jacob's  ladder,  18  The 
stone  of  Beth-el.    20  Jacob's  vow. 

And  Isaac  called  Jacob,  and  blessed  him, 
and  charged  him,  and  said  unto  him,  Thou 
shalt  not  take  a  wife  of  the  daughters  of 
Canaan. 

2  'Arise,  go  to  Padan-aram,  to  the  house 
of  Bethuel  thy  mother's  father;  and  take 
thee  a  wife  from  thence  of  the  daughters  of 
Laban  thy  mother's  brother. 

3  And  God  Almighty  bless  thee,  and  make 
thee  fruitful,  and  multiply  thee,  that  thou 
mavest  be  'a  multitude  of  people ; 

4  And  give  thee  the  blessing  of  Abraham, 


to  thee,  and  to  thy  seed  with  thee ;  that  thou 
mayest  inherit  the  land  "wherein  thou  art  a 
straneer,  which  God  gave  unto  Abraham. 

5  And  Isaac  sent  away  Jacob :  and  he  went 
to  Padan-aram  unto  Laban,  son  of  Bethuel 
the  Syrian,  the  brother  of  Rebekah,  Jacob's 
and  Esau's  mother. 

6  f  When  Esau  saw  that  Isaac  had  blessed 
Jacob,  and  sent  him  away  to  Padan-aram,  to 
take  Wm  a  wife  from  thence  ;  and  that  as  he 
blessed  him  he  cave  him  a  charge,  saying, 
Thou  shalt  not  take  a  wife  of  the  daughters  of 
Canaan; 

7  And  that  Jacob  obeyed  his  father  and  his 
mother,  and  was  gone  to  Padan-aram ; 

8  And  Esau  seeing  that  the  daughters  of 
Canaan  ^pleased  not  Isaac  his  father ; 

9  Then  went  Esau  xmto  Ishmael,  and  took 


1  Hos.  is.  18. 
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onto  the  wives  which  he  had  Mahalath  the 
daughter  of  Ishmael  Abraham's  son,  the  sister 
of  Nebajoth,  to  be  his  wife. 

10  If  And  Jacob  went  out  from  Beer- 
sheba,  and  went  toward  ^Haran. 

11  And  he  lighted  upon  a  certain  place, 
and  tarried  there  all  night,  because  the  sun 
was  set ;   and  he  took  of  the  stones  of  that 

Slace,  and  put  them  for  his  pillows,  and  lay 
own  in  that  place  to  sleep. 

12  And  he  dreamed,  and  behold  a  ladder 
set  up  on  the  earth,  and  the  top  of  it  reached 
to  heaven:  and  behold  the  angels  of  God 
ascending  and  descending  on  it. 

13  *And,  behold,  the  Lord  stood  above  it, 
aad  said,  I  am  the  Lord  God  of  Abraham 
thy  £9itfaer,  and  the  God  of  Isaac :  the  land 
whereon  thou  liest,  to  thee  will  I  give  it,  and 
to  thy  seed ; 

14  And  thv  seed  shall  be  as  the  dust  of 
the  earth,  ana  thou  shalt  ^spread  abroad  ''to 
the  west,  and  to  the  east,  and  to  the  north, 
and  to  the  south:  and  in  thee  and  'in  thy 
seed  shall  all  the  families  of  the  earth  be 
blessed. 

15  And,  behold,  I  am  with  thee^  and  will 
keep  thee  in  ^XL-places  whither  thou  goest,  and 
will  bring  thee  again  into  this  land ;  for  I  will 

s  Cilled,  Ads  7.  8,  CftafTaii.  •  Chap.  36. 1,  and  48.  3.  1  Hf^  break  fartk.  s  Deut.  12.  SO.  »  Cbap.  IS.  3,  and  18. 18, 

and  SS.  18,  and  S6.  4.  lo  That  k,  lA«  Aokm  o/ Odd. 


not  leave  thee,  until  I  have  done  that  which  1 
have  spoken  to  thee  of 

16  1  And  Jacob  awaked  out  of  his  sleep, 
and  he  said.  Surely  the  Lord  is  in  this  place ; 
and  I  knew  it  not. 

17  And  he  was  afraid,  and  said.  How 
dreadful  is  thisplace  I  this  is  none  other  but 
the  house  of  Grod,  and  this  is  tiie  gate  of 
heaven. 

18  And  Jacob  rose  up  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  took  the  stone  that  he  had  put  for 
his  pillows,  and  set  it  up^r  a  piUar,  and 
poured  oil  upon  the  top  oi  it. 

19  And  he  called  the  name  of  that  place 
^"Beth-el :  but  the  name  of  that  city  toas  called 
Luz  at  the  first. 

20  IT  And  Jacob  vowed  a  vow,  saying,  If 
God  will  be  with  me,  and  will  keep  me  in  this 
way  that  I  go,  and  will  give  me  bread  to  eat, 
and  raiment  to  put  on, 

21  So  that  I  come  again  to  my  father's 
house  in  peace ;  then  shall  tlie  Lord  be  my 
God: 

22  And  this  stone,  which  I  have  set /br  a 
pillar,  shall  be  God's  house :  and  of  all  that 
thou  shalt  give  me  I  will  surely  give  the  tenth 
unto  thee. 


Verse  18.  *  Took  the  stone  that  he  had  put  Jor  hupiUaws, 
and  Met  it  wfor  a  pillar.* — Nothiog  can  be  more  natnral  than 
this  act  of  ^cob,^  for  the  purpose  of  marking  the  site  and 
nuking  a  memorial  of  an  occurrence  of  such  great  interest 
ud  importance  to  him  (see  note  on  chap.  xxxv.  20).  The 
tme  desi^  of  this  humble  monument  seems  to  have  been, 
however,  to  set  this  anointed  pillar  as  an  evidence  of  the 
solemn  vow  which  he  made  on  that  occasion.  This  use  of 
a  stooe,  or  stones,  is  definitely  expressed  in  chap.  xxxi.  48 
and  52.  Mr.  Morier,  in  his  *  Second  Journey  through 
Perna,*  notices  a  custom  which  seems  to  illustrate  this  act 
of  Jacf^b.  In  travelling  through  Persia,  he  observed  that 
the  guide  occasionally  placed  a  stone  on  a  conspicuous 
piece  of  rock,  or  two  stones  one  upon  another,  at  the  same 
time  uttering  some  words  which  were  understood  to  be  a 
prayer  for  the  safe  return  of  the  party.  This  explained  to 
Mr.  Morier  what  he  had  freauently  observed  be&re  in  the 
East,  and  particularly  on  high  roads  leading  to  great 
towns,  at  a  point  where  the  towns  are  first  seen,  and  where 
ue  oriental  traveUer  sets  up  his  stone,  accompanied  by  a 
devoat  exclamation  in  token  of  his  safe  arrival.  Mr.  Mo- 
nep  adds :  •  Nothing  is  so  natural,  in  a  journey  over  a 
oreary  country,  as  lor  a  solitary  traveller  to  set  himself 
down  &tiffuea,  and  to  make  the  vow  that  Jacob  did :  "  If 
God  will  be  with  me,  and  keep  me  in  the  way  that  I  go, 
tod  win  give  me  bread  to  eat,  and  raiment  to  put  on,  so 
™  I  may  reach  my  father's  house  in  peace,  &c.,  then  will 
1  give  80  nmch  in  charity ;"  or,  again,  that  on  first  seeing 
the  place  which  he  has  so  long  toiled  to  reach,  the  traveller 
should  sit  down  and  make  a  thanksgiving,  in  both  cases 
J^ttiM  up  a  stone  as  a  memorial.'  The  wnter  of  this  note 
nashiinself  often  observed  such  stones,  without  being  aware 
of  their  object,  imtil  happening  one  day  to  overturn  one 


that  had  been  set  upon  another,  a  man  hastened  to  replace 
it,  at  the  same  time  informing  him,  that  to  displace  such 
stones  was  an  act  unfortunate  for  the  person  so  displacing 
it,  and  impleasant  to  others.  The  writer  afterwards  ol? 
served  that  the  natives  studiously  avoided  displacing  any 
of  these  stones,  *  set  up  for  a  pillar,'  by  the  way-side.  The 
Jews  believe  that  the  stone  which  Jacob  set  up  at  Bethel 
was  placed  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  second  temple,  and  that 
the  ark  of  the  covenant  rested  upon  it ;  and  they  add,  that 
after  the  destruction  of  that  temple,  and  the  desolation  of 
Judsca,  their  fathers  were  accustomed  to  lament  the  cala- 
mities Uiat  had  befiiUen  them  over  the  sUme  on  wMch 
Jacob's  head  rested  at  Bethel.  The  Mohammedans  are 
persuaded  that  their  famous  temple  at  Mecca  is  built  over 
the  same  stone. 

—  '  Poured  oil,* — How  did  he  get  the  oil  in  that  soli- 
tary place  ?  The  answer  is,  that  he  took  it  with  him.  Oil 
forms  an  important  and  necessary  part  of  the  provision 
which  travellers  in  the  East  carry  with  them ;  not  only  for 
food,  but  also  at  night  to  anoint  their  limbs,  which  have 
been  scorched  and  stiffened  by  the  sun,  and  blistered  by 
the  burning  winds. 

20,  21.  *  If  God  will  be  with  me then  shall  the 

Lord  be  my  €hd'— It  is  hard  to  believe  that  Jacob  was  so 
ill-instructed,  as  to  make  his  adherence  to  the  God  of  his 
fathers,  dependent  upon  the  care  which  might  be  taken  of 
him  in  the  adventure  upon  which  he  had  entered.  The 
sentiment  is  so  adverse  to  the  general  tenor  of  Scripture  that 
any  just  explanation  producing  a  more  satisfuctory  meaning 
ought  to  be  gratefully  received.  Now  the  whole  matter  rests 
upon  one  small  letter  1  vau,  and  whether  it  is  to  be  taken 
in  the  conjunctive  or  disjunctive  sense.  Our  translators 
adopt  the  latter  alternative,  and  translate  it  by  then ;  but. 
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on  a  careful  consideratiun  of  the  whole  matter,  we  strongly 
incline  to  treat  it  as  conjunctive,  for  the  reasons  stated  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Raphall  in  a  note  to  the  new  (Jewish)  version 
of  Genesis.  He  translates  the  passage  thus:— *  If  God 
will  be  with  me,  and  keep  me  in  the  way  that  I  am  going, 
and  will  give  me  bread  to  eat,  and  raiment  to  pat  on ;  so 
that  I  may  return  to  my  father's  house  in  peace,  and  the 
Lord  will  be  my  God ;  then  this  stone,  &c  This  trans- 
lation he  vindicates  and  explains  thus :  '  Rashbam  con- 
siderit  the  1  in  this  instance  as  a  conjunction,  and,  which 
does  not  convert  the  preter  n^^JI  has  been,  into  the  futuie.* 
He  therefore  explains  it  by  *  and  the  Lord  has  supported 
me  in  idl  my  undertakings.'  His  opinion  is  followed  by 
Mendelssohn  and  oUiers  of  the  modems,  according  to  whom 


the  words  of  Jacob  were  not  a  promise  for  the  future  but  | 
a  reasoning  upon  the  past,  that  the  Lord  had  been  his  QrA.\  \ 
or,  in  other  words,  tnat  the  divine  protection  had  bero 
especially  and  providentially  afforded  to  him.  Thus  this 
ex|>re8sion  in  the  text  forms  no  part  of  Jacob's  vow,  vhid] 
is  limited  to  the  erecting  of  a  house  of  prayer,  and  eoatt- 
cradng  a  tithe  of  his  property.  We  beliere  the  opinioo  of 
Kashlxun  to  be  most  in  acconlanoe  with  the  true  meanius 
of  the  text.  But  as  the  idiom  of  the  sacred  Scripturei 
usually  employs  ri\'1\  in  a  future  tense,  we  have  rendend 
it  by  *and  will  be,*  which  preserves  the  expodtioa  of 
Rashbam ;  while  at  the  same  tmie  it  oonfbmis  to  the  idioa 
of  the  language. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

I  Jacob  cometh  to  tlie  well  of  Haran.  9  He  taketh 
acquaintance  of  Rachel,  13  Laban  entertaineth 
him,  18  JacA  covenanteth  for  Hacliel,  23  He  is 
deceived,  with  Leah,  28  He  marrieth  also  Raclid^ 
and  serveth  for  Iter  seven  years  more,  32  Leah 
beareth  Meuben,  33  Simeon,  34  Levi,  35  and  Jttchh, 

Then  Jacob  Vent  on  his  journey,  and  came 
into  the  land  of  the  ^people  of  the  east 

2  And  he  looked,  and  behold  a  well  in  the 
field,  and,  lo,  there  were  three  flocks  of  sheep 
lying  by  it ;  for  out  of  that  well  they  watered 
me  flocks:  and  a  great  stone  teas  upon  the 
well's  mouth. 

3  And  thither  were  all  the  flocks  gathered : 
and  they  rolled  the  stone  from  me  well's 
mouth,  and  watered  the  sheep,  and  put  the 
stone  again  upon  the  well's  mouth  in  his 
plac«. 

4  And  Jacob  said  unto  them.  My  brethren, 
whence  be  ye  ?  And  they  said.  Of  Ilaran  are 
we. 

5  And  he  said  unto  them,  Know  ye  Laban 
the  son  of  Nahor  ?  And  they  said,  We  know 
him. 

6  And  he  said  unto  them, '/5  he  well?  And 
they  said.  He  is  well :  and,  behold,  Rachel  his 
daughter  cometh  with  the  sheep. 

7  And  he  said,  Lo,  *it  is  yet  high  day, 
neither  is  it  time  that  the  cattle  should  be 
gathered  together :  water  ye  the  sheep,  and 
go  and  feed  them. 

8  And  they  said.  We  cannot,  until  all  the 
flocks  be  gathered  together,  and  till  they  roll 
the  stone  from  the  well  s  mouth ;  then  we  water 
the  sheep. 

9  If  And  while  he  yet  spake  with  them, 
Rachel  came  with  her  father's  sheep  :  for  she 
kept  them. 

10  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Jacob  saw 
Rachel  the  daughter  of  Lal)au  his  mother's 
brother,  and  the  sheep  of  Laban  his  mother's 


brother,  that  Jacob  went  near,  and  rolled  the 
stone  from  the  well's  mouth,  and  watered  the 
flock  of  Laban  his  mother's  brother. 

11  And  Jacob  kissed  Rachel,  and  lifted  up 
his  voice,  and  wept 

12  And  Jacob  told  Rachel  that  he  toas  her 
father's  brother,  and  that  he  idos  Rebekah's 
son :  and  she  ran  and  told  her  father. 

13  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Laban  heard 
the  ^tidings  of  Jacob  his  sister's  son,  that  he 
ran  to  meet  him,  and  embraced  him,  and  kissed 
him,  and  brought  him  to  his  house.  And  be 
told  Laban  all  these  thmgs. 

14  And  Laban  said  to  him.  Surely  thou  art 
my  bone  and  my  flesh.  And  he  abode  with 
him  *the  space  of  a  month. 

15  IT  And  Laban  said  unto  Jacob,  Because 
thou  art  my  brother,  shouldest  thou  therefore 
serve  me  for  nought  ?  tell  me,  what  s/iall  thy 
wages  be  ? 

16  And  Laban  had  two  daughters:  the 
name  of  the  elder  was  Leah,  and  the  name  of 
the  younger  was  Rachel. 

17  Leah  was  tender  eyed ;  but  Rachel  was 
beautiful  and  well  favoured. 

18  And  Jacob  loved  Rachel ;  and  said, 
I  will  serve  thee  seven  years  for  Rachel  thy 
younger  daughter. 

19  And  Laban  said.  It  is  better  that  I  give 
her  to  thee,  tlian  that  I  should  pve  her  to 
another  man :  abide  with  me. 

20  And  Jacob  served  seven  years  for 
Rachel ;  and  they  seemed  unto  him  but  a  few 
days,  for  the  love  he  had  to  her. 

21  IT  And  Jacob  said  unto  Laban,  Give  me 
my  wife,  for  my  days  are  fulfilled,  that  I  may 
go  in  unto  her. 

22  And  Laban  gathered  together  all  the 
men  of  the  place,  and  made  a  feast. 

23  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  evening,  thai 
he  took  Leah  his  daughter,  and  brought  her 
to  him  ;  and  he  went  m  unto  her. 


Heb.  l\ft  up  hii/eet, 
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«  Heb.  children. 


•  Heb.  ii  there  peace  to  him  ? 
«  Heb.  a  month  qfday$. 


4  Heb.  yet  the  day  is  great. 


»  Heb.  ht«ri»§. 
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24  And  Laban  gave  unto  his  daughter  Leah 
Zilpah  his  maid^r  an  handmaid. 

25  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  in  the  morning, 
behold,  it  vxis  Leah :  and  he  said  to  Laban, 
What  is  this  thou  hast  done  unto  me  ?  did  not 
I  serve  with  thee  for  Rachel  ?  wherefore  then 
hast  lliou  beguiled  me  ? 

26  And  Laban  said.  It  must  not  be  so  done 
in  our  country,  to  '^give  the  younger  before  the 
firstborn. 

27  Fulfil  her  week,  and  we  will  give  thee 
this  also  for  the  service  which  thou  shalt  serve 
with  me  yet  seven  other  years. 

28  IT  And  Jacob  did  so,  and  fulfilled  her 
week  :  and  he  gave  him  Rachel  his  daughter 
to  wife  also. 

29  And  Laban  ^ve  to  Rachel  his  daughter 
Bilhah  his  handmaid  to  be  her  maid. 

30  And  he  went  in  also  unto  Rachel,  and 
he  loved  also  Rachel  more  than  Leah,  and 
gerved  with  him  yet  seven  other  years. 

31  IT  And  when  the  Lord  saw  that  Leali 


toas  hated,  he  opened  her  womb :  but  Rachel 
toas  barren. 

32  And  Leah  conceived,  and  bare  a  son, 
and  she  called  liis  name  •Reuben:  for  she 
said.  Surely  the  Lord  hath  looked  upon  my 
aflUction ;  now  therefore  my  husband  will  love 
me. 

33  And  she  conceived  a^sun,  and  bare  a 
son ;  and  said.  Because  the  Lord  hath  heai-d 
that  1  was  hated,  he  hath  therefore  given 
me  this  son  also :  and  she  called  his  name 
"Simeon. 

34  And  she  conceived  again,  and  bare  a 
son  :  and  said.  Now  this  time  will  my  husband 
be  joined  unto  me,  because  I  have  bom  him 
three  sons:  therefore  was  his  name  called 
»"Levi. 

35  And  she  conceived  again,  and  bare  a 
son :  and  she  said.  Now  will  I  praise  the  Lord  : 
therefore  she  called  his  name  **  ''Judah ;  and 
*"Ieft  bearing. 


Ueb.pteM. 


8  Thai,  U,  CM  a  MA. 


9  TTjat  ia,  Iteatiag,  lo  That  U,  joined. 

W  Heb.  noodjrom  bearing. 


n  Matth.  1.2. 


i«  That  is,  pratte. 


Verse  1.  *  Tlien  Jacob  went  on  his  journey*  3J?l}i  «iffl 
17P  'and  Jacob  lifted  up  his  feet'  The  Jewish 
commentatorB  teU  us  that  when  a  man  journeys  with  a 
fixed  dctennination  to  arrive  at  a  certain  place,  it  is  pro- 
perly expressed  by  this  phrase,  which  literally  signifies 
*  be  earned  his  feet ;'  but  when  he  is  erring  about  at  ran- 
dom, and  without  a  fixed  end  to  his  journey,  'his  feet 
carry  him.'  Ck>mp.  Isa.  xxiii.  7,  where  the  original  idea 
i«  preserved  by  the  translation :  *  Her  own  feet  shall  carry 
herafer.' 

3.  •  They  rolled  the  stone  from  the  welVs  mouthy  and  war- 
tered  the  sheep  *  etc. — There  is  no  real  discrepancy  between 
Jhw  verse  and  the  general  narrative  in  which  it  is  found. 
This  verse  obviously  redtes  what  it  was  customary  to  do 
at  this  well,  whUe  the  rest  of  the  passage  describes  only 
what  was  done  on  this  particular  occasion  in  conformity 
*ith  the  general  usage.  The  passage,  as  a  whole,  is  one 
that  strongly  illustrates  the  value  of  a  well  of  water,  and 
the  care  that  was  usually  taken  of  it.  Wells  are  still 
sometimes  covered  with  a  stone,  or  otherwise,  to  protect 
them  from  being  choked  up  by  the  drifted  saiid  ;  and  it 
J^  probably  to  prevent  the  exposure  of  the  well  by  too 
nequently  removing  the  stone,  that  the  shepherds  did  not 
^ter  their  flocks  until  the  whole  were  assembled  together ; 
for  it  b  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  waited  because  the 
united  strength  of  all  the  shepherds  was  requisite  to  roll 
^ay  the  stone,  when  Jacob  was  able  singly  to  do  so. 
When  the  well  is  private  property,  in  a  neighbourhood 
where  water  is  scarce,  the  well  is  sometimes  kept  locked, 
to  prevent  the  neighbouring  shepherds  from  watering  their 
flocks  fraudulently  from  it ;  and  even  when  left  unlocked, 
*ome  person  is  frequently  so  far  the  proprietor  that  the 
*eU  may  not  be  opened  unless  in  the  presence  of  himself 
or  of  gome  one  belon^ng  to  his  household.  Chardin, 
^hose  manuscripts  furnished  Harmer  with  an  illustration 
ot  this  text,  conjectures,  with  great  reason,  that  the  present 
jell  belonged  to  Laban's  fiimily,  and  that  the  shepherds 
oared  not  open  the  well  until  Laban's  daughter  came  with 
bw&tber's  flocks.  Jacob,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  supposed 
to  have  broken  the  stuiding  rule,  or  to  have  done  anything 
— ■ — m^.ji, o 


out  of  the  ordinary  course;  for  the  Oriental  shepherds  are 
not  at  all  persons  likely  to  submit  to  the  intenbrence  or 
dictation  of  a  stranger.  He,  however,  rendered  a  kind  ser- 
vice to  Bachel,  as  the  business  of  watering  cattle  at  a  well 
is  very  tiresome  and  laborious. 

9.  •  Kachti  came  with  her  father's  sheep :  for  she  hept 
them* — The  pastoral  poetry  of  classical  antiquity,  which 
has  been  imitated  more  or  less  in  all  nations,  has  rendered 
us  ftuniliar  with  the  idea  of  females  of  birth  and  attractions 
acting  as  shepherdesses  long  after  the  practice  itself  has 
been  discontinued,  and  the  employment  has  sunk  into  con- 
tempt When  nations  originally  pastoral  settied  in  towns, 
and  adopted  the  refinements  of  civil  life,  the  care  of  the 
sheep  ceased  to  be  a  principal  consideration,  and  gradually 
devolved  upon  servants  or  slaves,  coming  to  be  considered 
a  mean  employment,  to  which  the  proprietor  or  his  house- 
hold only  gave  a  general  and  superintending  attention. 
The  respectability  of  the  employment  in  these  patriarchal 
times  is  not  evinced  by  our  finding  the  daughter  of  so  con- 
siderable a  person  as  Laban  engaged  in  tendine  the  flocks, 
for  in  the  East  all  drudgery  devolves  upon  the  females ; 
but  by  our  finding  the  sons  of  such  persons  similarly  en- 
gaged in  pastoral  duties,  which  in  Homer  also  appears  to 
have  been  considered  a  fittingemployment  for  the  sons  of 
kings  and  powerftil  chiefs.  We  are  not  aware  that  at  pre- 
sent, in  the  East,  the  actual  care  of  a  flock  or  herd  is  con- 
sidered a  dignified  employment.  Forbes,  in  his  Oriental 
Memoirsy  mentions  that,  in  the  Bramin  villages  of  the 
Concan,  women  of  the  first  distinction  draw  the  water 
from  wells,  and  tend  Uie  cattle  to  pasture,  '  like  Rebecca 
and  Rachel.'  But  in .  this  instance  it  cannot  be  because 
such  employments  have  any  dignity  in  them,  but  because 
the  women  are  obliged  to  perform  every  servile  office.  So, 
among  the  Bedouin  Arabs,  and  other  nomade  nations,  the 
immediate  care  of  the  flocks  devolves  either  upon  the 
women  or  the  servants ;  but  most  generally  upon  the  latter, 
as  the  women  have  enough  to  occupy  them  m  their  multi- 
farious domestic  duties.  However,  among  some  tribes,  it 
is  the  exclusive  business  of  the  young  unmarried  women 
to  diive  the  cattie  to  pasture.    *  Among  the  Sinai  Arabs,' 
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says  Burckhardt,  « a  boy  would  feel  himself  insulted  were 
any  one  to  say,  "  Go  and  drive  yonr  Other's  sheep  to  pat- 
tupe ;"  these  words,  in  his  opinion,  would  signify,  "  You 
are  no  better  than  a  girl." '  These  young  women  set  out 
before  sunrise,  three  or  four  together,  carrying  some  water 
and  yictuals  with  them,  and  they  do  not  return  until  late 
in  the  evening.  Throughout  the  day  they  continue  ex- 
posed to  the  sun,  watching  the  sheep  with  great  care,  for 
they  are  sure  of  being  severely  beaten  by  their  fitther 
should  any  be  lost  These  young  women  are  in  general 
civil  to  persons  who  pass  by,  and  ready  enough  to  share 
with  them  their  victuals  and  milk.  They  are  fully  able 
to  protect  their  flocks  against  any  ordinary  depredation  or 
danger,  for  their  way  of  life  makes  them  as  hardy  and 
vigorous  as  the  men. 

—  */«•  she  kept  tAm.'— Nachmanides  says  here :  « This 
shews  that  Laban's  flocks  were  altogether  under  the  care 
of  RacheU  whose  habitual  occupation  it  was  to  tend  them, 
and  that  Leah  did  not  at  any  time  join  her,  either  because 
the  heat  of  the  sun  might  prove  injurious  to  her  eyes,  or 
on  account  of  her  more  advanced  age,  which  rendered  it 
proper  that  die  should  be  emploved  within  the  house.' 

17.  *  Leah  urns  tender  ey«f.— Many  commentators  have 
been  of  opinion  that  the  intention  of  this  verse  is  to  de- 
scribe the  respective  perfections  of  each  sister ;  that  Leah 
had  soft  and  beautiflil  ey»,  but  that  Rachel  excelled  her 
in  form  and  feature.  The  more  general  interpretation, 
however,  is  that  Leah  had  weak  or  diseased  eyes,  which 
the  Orientals  regard  as  a  very  great  defect  We  think  the 
latter  ofunion  is  best  supported  by  the  original  word  JlhS^, 
which  usually  indicates  something  tender,  weak,  or 
delicate. 

18.  *  I  will  serve  thee  seven  years  for  Rachel  thy  younger 
dauyhter' — We  have  already  remarked  on  the  Oriental 
custom  for  the  bridegroom  to  make  payments  proportioned 
to  his  means  to  the  parents  of  the  bnde,  as  well  as  to  settle 
a  dowry  upon  herself.  For  a  more  explicit  account  of  this 
matter,  see  the  note  on  ch.  xxxiv.  Meanwhile  this  text 
leads  us  to  remark,  that  when  the  young  man,  although 
otherwise  an  unexceptionable  match,  had  no  property  which 
enabled  him  to  furnish  the  requisite  payments  and  presents, 
some  service  or  enterprise  was  occasionally  accepted  from 
the  suitor  as  an  equivalent  Thof  Jacob,  being  destitute 
of  property,  and  having  no  other  prospect  than  a  younger 
brother's  share  in  the  imieritanoe  of  his  ihther,  ofifers  seven 
years'  service  as  an  ec^valent  fbr  what  Laban  mij^t  other- 
wise have  expected  m  parting  with  his  daughter.  In  a 
similar  case,  when  another  unprovided  younoer  brother, 
David,  lovea  Michal,  the  daughter  of  King  Sa^,  the  fether 
proposed  to  the  suitor,  and  actuall;^  accepted  trom  him,  a 
tuccessfyil  enterprise  against  the  Pmlistines  as  an  equivar 
lent  for  the  ordmary  advantages  which  the  fether  derived 
fh>m  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  (1  Sam.  xviii.  25). 
The  usage  of  an  unprovided  young  man  serving  the  fether, 
whose  daughter  he  sought  in  marriage,  has  hekt  found  l^ 
travellers  to  exist  in  many  countries  distant  from  each 
other.  Out  of  various  illnstratioiis  which  we  could  quote, 
we  shall  content  ourselves  witii  one  mentioned  in  Burck- 
Ifkrdt's  TVavds  in  SyriOj  which  not  only  affords  a  striking 
parallel,  but  is  tiie  more  interesting  ftxmi  its  occurring  at 
no  very  great  ^Ustanoe  finom  the  scene  of  patriarchal  nar- 
rative. In  his  account  of  the  inhalntants  of  the  Haouran, 
a  region  soutii  of  Damascus,  tMs  traveller  says,  '  I  once 
met  with  a  young  man  who  had  served  eight  years  for  lus 
food  only;  at  the  expiration  of  that  peri<^  he  obtained  in 
marria^  the  daughter  of  his  master,  for  whom  he  would 
otherwise  have  had  to  pay  seven  or  eisht  hundi^  piasters. 
When  I  saw  him  he  had  been  married  three  years ;  but  he 
complained  bitteriy  of  his  fkther-in-law,  who  continued  to 
rcNquire  of  him  the  performance  of  the  most  servile  offices 
without  paying  him  anything,  and  thus  prevented  him 
flrom  settmg  up  for  himself  and  his  fkmil^.'  In  hia  account 
of  Kerak,  the  same  traveller  describes  it  as  a  customary 
thing  for  a  young  man  without  property  to  serve  thefether 
five  or  six  years,  as  a  menial  sarvuit,  m  compensation  for 
the  price  of  the  girl.  Thus  Jacob  also  servea  seven  years 
for  Bachel ;  ana  it  was  well  for  him  that  according  to  the 


touching  and  beantifol  expression  of  the  text,  these  leren 
years  *  seemed  unto  him  but  a  few  days,  for  the  love  he 
bore  to  her.' 

19.  *It  is  better  tfuU  I  give  her  to  thee,  than  that  1 
should  give  her  to  another  wuuu' — ^We  have  already  re- 
marked, that  the  proprie^  of  giving  a  female  in  marriage 
to  the  nearest  relation  who  can  lawfully  marry  her,  is  to 
this  day  ^nenUly  admitted  among  the  tiedoom  Arabs  and 
other  Onental  tnbes.  The  same  prindple  was  certainly 
in  oi>eration  in  the  patriarchal  times ;  but  its  close  applica- 
tion in  the  present  instance  seems  to  have  escaped  notice. 
It  will  be  observed  that  Jacob  was  the  first  ooosin  to 
Laban's  daughters,  and,  according  to  existing  Arab  osagei, 
he  had  in  that  character  the  best  possible  claim  to  them,  or 
to  one  of  them,  in  marriage.  His  elder  brother,  Esao,  had 
perhaps  in  this  view  a  preferable  claim  to  the  elder  daugh- 
ter, Leah ;  but  Jacob,  liimself  a  younger  brother,  had  an 
unquestionable  claim  to  Rachel,  the  youngest  daughter  of 
Laban,  and  therefore,  independently  of  his  af^M^oii  for  her, 
it  was  quite  in  the  customary  course  of  things  that  he 
should  apply  for  Rachel  in  the  first  instance.  Among  all 
the  Bedoum  Arabs  at  the  present  day,  a  man  has  the  ex- 
clusive right  to  the  hand  of  his  first  cousin ;  A«  is  DOt 
obliged  to  marry  her,  but  she  cannot  be  married  to  another 
without  his  consent  The  fether  of  the  girl  cannot  refuse 
him  if  he  offers  a  reasonable  payment  which  is  always 
something  less  than  would  be  demanded  fh>m  a  stranger. 
For  this,  and  much  other  infbrmation  in  theoooTMof  thiese 
notes,  we  are  indebted  to  Burckhardt,  whose  woik  on  the 
Bedouins  supplies  a  valuable  mass  of  information,  the  ap- 
plicability of  which  to  the  illustratioB  of  the  Scriptoreidoes 
not  appear  to  have  been  hitherto  perceived. 

24.  *  And  Laban  gave  unto  his  daughter  Leak  Zibak  hii 
maid  for  an  handmaid*^li  is  still  customary  in  tne  East 
for  a  father,  who  can  afford  it,  to  transfer  to  his  daughter, 
on  her  marriage,  some  female  slave  of  his  household,  who 
becomes  her  confidential  domestio  and  humble  friend  in 
her  new  home,  but  not  the  less  a  slave.  This  slave  fivms 
a  link  between  the  old  and  new  households,  which  often 
proves  irksome  to  the  husband:  but  he  has  little,  if  any, 
control  over  the  female  slaves  in  ms  establishment 

25.  *  In  the  morning,  behold,  it  was  LeahJ— To  the 
European  reader  it  must  seem  diflkult  to  understand  hoy 
such  a  deception  as  this  could  be  effected.  But  it  is  seen 
to  be  quite  feasible  when  we  consider  the  marriage  costomi 
of  the  East  Amon^  most  of  the  people  of  Asia  the  bride 
is  closely  yelled  during  Uie  marriage  ceremonies,  and  re- 
mains so  while  conducmL  to  h^r  husband's  house  or  tent 
The  Rev.  John  Hartley,  in  his  Researches  in  Greece  ad 
the  Levant,  relates  an  anecdote  of  a  young  Armenian  in 
Smyrna,  who  solicited  in  marriaffe  a  younger  daaghter  who 
had  obtained  his  preference.  'Die  girl's  parents  consented 
to  the  match ;  but  when  the  time  for  solemnizing  the  mar- 
riage arrived,  the  eldest  daughter  was  condu^bytbc 
parents  to  the  altar,  and  the  young  man  was  quite  oncoo- 
sciously  married  to  her.  The  deception  was  not  discovered 
till  it  could  not  be  rectified.  Mr.  Hartley  adds, '  It  was  in 
a  conversation  with  an  Armenian  of  Smyrna  that  this  fi^ 
was  related  to  me.  I  naturally  exclaimed,  ^  Why,  that  is 
just  the  deception  that  was  practised  upon  Jacob!"  *'What 
deception  ?"  he  exclaimed.  As  the  Old  Testament  is  not 
yet  translated  into  any  language  with  which  the  Armenians 
are  femiliar,  he  was  ignorant  of  the  story.  Upon  giring 
him  a  relation  of  Jacob's  marriage,  as  it  is  related  in  Gen. 
xxix.,  he  assented  to  it  at  once  as  a  circumstance  in  no 
respect  improbable.' 

26.  '  It  must  not  be  so  done  in  our  country,  to  give  the 
younger  brfore  the  firstborn.* — It  seems  very  likely  that 
Laban  was  correct  m  this  statement  His  fault  was,  that 
he  did  not  acquaint  Jacob  with  jthe  customs  of  the  country 
befbre  he  mide  his  bargain  with  him.  The  same  usage 
still  exists  in  many  parts  of  tl^  East  Mr.  Hartley  says 
th»t  the  fisither,  who  imposed  upon  a  young  man  as  related 
in  the  preceding  note,  excused  his  oonduot  in  precisely  the 
same  wa^  as  Laban,  alleging  that  custom  did  not  warrant 
the  marriage  of  the  younger  before  the  elder  dau^ter. 
But  perhaps  this  usage  has  the  largest  and  most  distinct 
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operation  in  India,  where«  ai  we  learn  firom  Halhed*s 
tnuislation  of  the  Gentoo  Laws,  and  fh)m  Mr.  Roberts's 
OriaUal  lUustrationSy  the  same  custom  is  also  observed 
m  the  case  of  younger  brothers,  but  is  not  observed  alto- 
gether so  strictly  as  -when  firaiales  are  concerned.  We 
hare  heard  of  cases  in  which,  when  a  man  wished  to 
obtun  a  younger  daughter,  he  found  it  the  best  course  to 
do  all  in  his  power  to  promote  the  previous  marriage  of  her 
elder  sister.  A  father  also  will  often  exert  all  his  powers 
to  get  off  his  elder  daughter,  when  a  very  advantageous  and 
acceptable  match  for  the  voimger  is  proposed  to  him. 
In  India,  when  the  elder  daughter  happens  to  be  blind, 
dea^  or  dumb,  or  paiticularly  &formed,  the  observance  of 
this  rule  is  dispensed  with. 

27.  *  Fulfil  her  week,* — We  read  that  a  great  feast  was 
made,  after  which  Leah  was  oonsi^ed  to  Jacob.  It  is  not 
said  bow  long  the  feast  lasted,  but  it  was  doubtless  a  week ; 
and  now  LalMn  says  in  effect :  '  Let  there  be  another  week 
of  feasting  for  Rachel,  after  which  she  also  shall  be  given 
to  thee,  and  then  thou  shalt  serve  me  yet  other  seven  years.' 
It  is  evident  that  the  marriage  of  Jacob  with  Leah  and 
Rachel  took  place  nearly  at  me  same  time.  As  to  the 
seven  days'  feasting,  the  Rabbins  acquaint  us  that  this 
term  was  a  matter  of  indispensable  obligation  upon  all 
married  men ;  and  that  they  were  to  allow  seven  days  for 
the  marriage  of  every  wife  they  took,  even  though  they 
fibould  marry  several  on  the  same  day.  In  this  case  they 
had  80  many  wedding  weeks,  successively,  as  they  married 
wives.  These  seven  days  of  rejoicing  were  commonly 
spent  in  the  house  of  the  woman's  fiither,  after  which  the 
bride  was  conducted  in  great  state  to  her  husband's  house. 
Thus  we  read  that  Samson's  wedding  entertainment  lasted 
seven  full  days  (Jndges  xiv.  17, 18),  and  also  that  of  Tobias 
(Tobit  xi.  19\  When  the  bride  was  a  widow,  the  festi- 
vities lasted  but  three  days.  Similar  practices  have  pre- 
^rmled  among  otiier  nations.  The  famous  Arabian  romance 


of  Antar,  translated  by  Mr.  Terriok  Hamilton,  is  fbll  of 
allusions  to  this  custom. 

31 .  *  Letth  was  hated,* — Dr.  Turner  and  others  endeavour 
to  mitigate  the  force  of  this  expression,  by  alleging  that  the 
word  *  hatred '  is  sometimes  emi)loyed  to  denote  a  lesser 
degree  of  affection,  as  in  Dent  xxi.  15-17 ;  Mai.  i.  3,  com- 
pared with  Rom.  ix.  13 ;  Luke  xiv.  6,  &c.  This  is  doubt- 
less true ;  but  there  seems  not  much  reason  to  think  that 
the  word  occurs  here  in  this  its  exceptional  signification. 
Leah  had  been  a  party  to  the  cruel  fraud  practised  by  Laban 
upon  Jacob,  in  a  matter  in  which  his  tenderest  affections 
were  concerned ;  and  in  that  there  was  quite  enough  to 
awaken  a  dislike  to  her  on  his  part,  which  could  only  be 
subdued  or  overcome  by  his  viewing  her  as  the  mother  of 
his  sons.  That  Leah  considered  herself  an  object  of  aver- 
mon  to  her  husband  is  evinced  by  her  complaint  in  the  next 
verse,  and  by  the  names  which  she  gives  to  her  sons. 

32.  '  Eeuben,* — p^K^.  This  name  is  composed  of  two 
words,  p  ^Kl,  *  behold'  a  son,'  which  form  paranomasise 
with  the  sentiment  she  utters :  ^K^  reu,  with  n^h^  HK^  rcuih 
Jehovah,  *  the  Lord  hath  looked,*  and  ]^  with  ''\)V^  he- 
onyi,  *  my  affliction.'  A  remark  of  Dr.  Philippson,* quoted 
in  De  Sola's  Version,  has  an  important  beanne  upon  this 
and  other  names — and  they  are  many — in  which  the  exact 
etymological  connection  between  the  name  and  the  signi- 
fication assigned  to  it,  cannot  be  grammatically  construed : 
*  It  cannot  be  expected  that  names  given  from  the  impulse 
of  the  moment,  and  under  the  infiuence  of  strong  excite- 
ment, should  preserve  strict  etymolo^cal  precision.  On 
the  contrary,  if  the  name  preserves  some  resemblance  in 
sound  with  tiie  sentiment  by  which  it  has  been  dictated, 
that  is  to  the  ftdl  as  much  as  can  be  expected  or  ^rformed. 
This  axiom  must  be  borne  in  mind,  not  only  with  respect 
to  this,  but  to  most  of  the  other  names.' 


me  a  son :    therefore  called  she  his  name 
-Dan. 

7  And  Bilhah  Rachel's  maid  conceived 
again,  and  bare  Jacob  a  second  son. 

8  And  Rachel  said,  With  'great  wrestlings 
have  I  wrestled  with  my  sister,  and  I  have  pre- 
vailed :  and  she  called  his  name  *Naphtali*. 

9  IT  When  Leah  saw  that  she  had  left 
bearing,  she  took  Zilpah  her  maid,  and  gave 
her  Jacob  to  wife. 

10  And  Zilpah  Leah's  maid  bare  Jacob  a 
son. 

11  And  Leah  said,  A  troop  cometfa :  and 
she  called  his  name  *Gad. 

12  And  Zilpah  Leah's  maid  bare  Jacob  a 
second  son. 

13  And  Leah  said,  'Happy  am  I,  for  the 
daughters  will  call  me  blessed :  and  she  called 
his  name  "Asher. 

14  IT  And  Reuben  went  in  the  days  of  wheat 
harvest,  and  foimd  mandrakes  in  the  field,  and 
brought  them  unto  his  mother  Leah.  Then 
Rachel  said  to  Leah,  Give  me,  I  pray  thee, 
of  thy  son's  mandrakes. 

15  And  she  said  unto  her.  Is  it  a  small 
matter  that  thou  hast  taken  my  husband  ?  and 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

1  Rachdy  in  grirffor  her  barrenness,  giveth  BtOiah 
her  maid  unto  Jacob,  6  She  beareth  Dan  and 
NaphiaU,  9  Leah  giveth  Zilpah  her  maid,  who 
beareth  Gad  and  Asher.  14  Reuben  Jindeth  man- 
drakes, with  which  Leah  buyeth  Iter  husband  of 
Itachd,  17  Leah  beareth  Issachar,  Zdmhin,  and 
Dinah.  22  Rachel  beareth  Joseph,  25  Jacob 
desireth  to  depart,  27  Laban  stayeth  him  on  a  new 
cofoenant,  37  Jacob*s  policy,  whereby  Ite  became 
rich. 

AiiD  when  Rachel  saw  that  she  bare  Jacob  no 
children,  Rachel  envied  her  sister ;  and  said 
unto  Jacob,  Give  me  children,  or  else  I  die. 

2  And  Jacob's  anger  was  kindled  against 
Rachel :  and  he  said,  Am  I  in  God's  stead, 
who  hath  withheld  from  thee  the  fruit  of  the 
womb? 

3  And  she  said.  Behold  my  maid  Bilhah, 
go  in  unto  her ;  and  she  shall  bear  upon  my 
bees,  that  I  may  also  ^have  children  by  her. 

4  And  she  eave  him  Bilhah  her  handmaid 
to  wife :  and  Jacob  went  in  unto  her. 

5  IT  And  Bilhah  conceived  and  bare  Jacob 
a  son. 

6  And  Rachel  said,  God  hath  judged  me, 
and  hath  also  heard  my  voice,  and  hafli  given 
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wouldest  thou  take  away  my  son's  mandrakes 
also  ?  And  Rachel  said,  Therefore  he  shall 
lie  with  thee  to  night  for  thy  son's  mandrakes. 

16  And  Jacob  came  out  of  the  field  in  the 
evening,  and  Leah  went  out  to  meet  him,  and 
said,  Inou  must  come  in  unto  me ;  for  surely 
I  have  hired  thee  with  my  son's  mandrakes. 
And  he  lay  with  her  that  night. 

17  1  And  God  hearkened  unto  Leah,  and 
she  conceived,  and  bare  Jacob  the  fifth  son. 

18  And  Leah  said,  God  hath  given  me  ray 
hire,  because  I  have  given  my  maiden  to  my 
husband :  and  she  called  his  name  'Issachar. 

19  And  Leah  conceived  again,  and  bare 
Jacob  the  sixth  son. 

20  And  Leah  said,  God  hath  endued  me 
with  a  good  dowry ;  now  will  my  husband 
dwell  with  me,  because  I  have  born  him  six 
sons  :  and  she  called  his  name  *°Zcbulun. 

21  And  afterwards  she  bare  a  daughter, 
and  called  her  name  "Dinah. 

22  IT  And  God  remembered  Rachel,  and 
God  hearkened  to  her,  and  opened  her  womb. 

23  And  she  conceived,  and  bare  a  son ;  and 
said,  God  hath  taken  away  my  reproach  : 

24  And  she  called  his  name  ^'Joseph ;  and 
said.  The  Lord  shall  add  to  me  another  son. 

25  1  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Rachel 
had  bom  Joseph,  that  JacoD  said  unto  Laban, 
Send  me  away,  that  I  may  go  unto  mine  own 
place,  and  to  my  country. 

26  Give  me  my  wives  and  my  children,  for 
whom  I  have  served  thee,  and  let  me  go :  for 
thou  knowest  my  service  which  I  have  done 
thee. 

27  And  Laban  said  unto  him,  1  pray  thee, 
if  I  have  found  favour  in  thine  eyes,  tamj : 
for  I  have  learned  by  experience  that  the  Lord 
hath  blessed  me  for  thy  sake. 

28  And  he  said.  Appoint  me  thy  wages, 
and  I  will  give  it. 

29  And  he  stud  unto  him.  Thou  knowest 
how  I  have  served  thee,  and  how  thy  cattle 
was  with  me. 

30  For  it  toas  little  which  thou  hadst  before 
I  caTTie,  and  it  is  now  *  "increased  unto  a  multi- 
tude ;  and  the  Lord  hath  blessed  thee  ^*  since 
my  coming :  and  now  when  shall  I  provide  for 
mme  own  house  also  ? 

31  And  he  said,  What  shall  I  give  thee  ? 
And  Jacob  said,  Thou  shalt  not  give  me  any 


thing :  if  thou  wilt  do  this  thing  for  me,  I  will 
again  feed  and  keep  thy  flock : 

32  I  will  pass  through  all  thy  flock  to  day, 
removing  from  thence  all  the  speckled  and 
spotted  cattle,  and  all  the  brown  cattle  among 
the  sheep,  and  the  spotted  and  speckled  among 
the  goats :  and  of  such  shall  be  my  hire. 

33  So  shall  my  righteousness  answer  for 
me  **  in  time  to  come,  when  it  shall  come  for 
my  hire  before  thy  face :  every  one  that  is  not 
speckled  and  spotted  among  the  goats,  and 
brown  among  the  sheep,  that  shall  be  counted 
stolen  with  me. 

34  And  Laban  said.  Behold,  I  would  it 
might  be  according  to  thy  word. 

35  And  he  removed  that  day  the  he  goats 
that  were  ringstraked  and  spotted,  and  all  the 
slie  goats  that  were  speckled  and  spotted,  and 
every  one  that  had  some  white  in  it,  and  all 
the  brown  among  the  sheep,  and  gave  thm 
into  the  hand  of  his  sons. 

36  And  he  set  three  days'  journey  betwixt 
himself  and  Jacob :  and  Jacob  fed  the  rest  of 
Laban's  flocks. 

37  IT  And  Jacob  took  him  rods  of  green 
poplar,  and  of  the  hazel  and  chesnut  tree; 
and  pilled  white  strakes  in  them,  and  made 
the  wlute  appear  which  toas  in  the  rods. 

38  And  he  set  the  rods  which  he  had  pilled 
before  the  flocks  in  the  gutters  in  the  watering 
troughs  when  the  flocks  came  to  drink,  that 
they  should  conceive  when  they  came  to  drink. 

39  And  the  flocks  conceived  before  the 
rods,  and  brought  forth  cattle  ringstraked, 
speckled,  and  spotted. 

40  And  Jacob  did  separate  the  lambs,  and 
set  the  faces  of  the  flocks  toward  the  ring- 
straked, and  all  the  brown  in  the  flock  of 
Laban ;  and  he  put  his  own  flocks  by  them- 
selves, and  put  them  not  xmto  Laban's  cattle. 

41  And  it  came  to  pass,  whensoever  the 
stronger  cattle  did  conceive,  that  Jacob  laid 
the  rods  before  the  eyes  of  the  cattle  in  the 
gutters,  that  they  might  conceive  among  the 
rods. 

42  But  when  the  cattle  were  feeble,  he  put 
them  not  in :  so  the  feebler  were  Laban's,  and 
the  stronger  Jacob's. 

43  And  the  man  increased  exceedingly? 
and  had  much  cattle,  and  maidservants,  and 
menservants,  and  camels,  and  asses. 


t  That  is,  (U  fwe. 
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Verse  1.  *  When  Rachel  nw  that  she  bare  Jacob  no 
childreot  Rachel  envied  her  sitter.* — Her  envy  was  no 
doabt  sharpened  in  this  case  by  the  &ct  &at  Leah  was  her 
sister,  and  by  the  knowledge  that  she  was  herself  the  fa- 
voarite  and  elected  wife.  She  must  have  feared  that  she 
should  lose  ber  ascendancy  over  Jacob  by  the  want  of 
ehildren.  The  natural  domestic  evils  of  polygamy  must 
be  rendered  more  intense  when  the  wives  are  sisters ;  and 
this  seems  to  be  stated  in  the  law  as  a  reason  why  such 
marriages  should  not  in  future  be  contracted :  *  ^feither 
shalt  thou  take  a  wife  to  her  sister,  to  vex  her, — ^beside  the 
other  in  her  lififtime.'  Jacob  was,  in  a  great  measure, 
forced  by  circomstances  into  such  a  connection ;  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  a  marriage  with  two  sisters  at  once,  was  at 
this  time  considered  singular  or  improper.  The  Arabians, 
who  retained  many  patriarchal  usages  which  the  law  for- 
bade to  the  Jews,  continued  the  practice  until  the  time  of 
Mohammed,  who  dechu^d  such  connections  unlawful. 

3.  *  That  I  may  also  have  children  by  her' — This  is  si- 
milar to  the  case  of  Sarah  giving  Hagar  to  Abraham. 
Sach  things  happen  to  this  day  in  India  and  China,  often 
with  the  ^sXi  concurrence,  and  even  at  the  request  of  the 
lawful  wife  when  she  is  herself  sterile,  or  when  her  children 
are  dead,  and  she  has  ceased  to  hope  for  more. 

14.  ^Mandrakes* — ^The  word  Dt^l-H  dudaitn,  in  the 
plaral  form,  occurs  only  in  these  verses  and  in  Solomon's 
Songvii.  13.  From  the  two  passages  together,  we  learn 
that  the  dudaim  was  collected  m  the  fields ;  that  they  were 
fit  for  gathering  at  the  time  of  the  wheat  harvest  in  Meso- 
potamia ;  that  Uiey  were  found  also  in  Palestine ;  that  they 
were  noted  for  tlieir  peculiar  odour ;  and  that  they  were 
supposed  to  possess  certain  virtues  in  assisting  productive 
ooooeption.    Prom  this  it  is  manifest  that  there  is  littie  to 


MaItdrakk  (Atropa  MoMdragora). 

goide  US  in  determining  what  plant  is  intended,  especially 
M  no  similar  name  has  been  recognised  in  any  of  the 
ojgnate  languages.  Without  wasting  space  in  enumerating 
the  interminable  conjectures  which  have  been  offered,  we 
nay  remark  that  the  one  which  our  authorized  version 
o^rs,  *  mandrakes,*  exhibits  the  interpretation  which  has 
been  most  generally  i-eceived,  and  which  has  at  least  as 
good  clium  to  attention  as  anv  other.  It  has  the  sanction 
of  the  Septuagint,  which  in  this  place  translates  dudaim  bv 
*1^ lua^pteyopAif,  'mandrake  apples,'  and  in  Solomon's 


Song  by  ol  fuuf9pay6peu,  *  mandrakes.'  With  this  Oukeloe 
and  the  Syriac  version  agree ;  and  this  concurrence  of 
authorities,  with  the  fact  that  the  mandrake  (^Atropa  man- 
dragora^  combines  all  the  circumstances  and  traditions 
requirea  for  the  dudaim,  has  given  to  the  current  inter- 
pretation its  present  prevalence.  The  following  is  the 
substance  of  the  information  concerning  this  plant  col- 
lected bv  the  present  writer  in  his  Physical  Geography  and 
Natural  History  of  Palestine,  pp.  204,  205.  The  man- 
drake abounds  in  Galilee,  and  yields  ripe  fruit  in  May. 
This  plant  has  a  long  taper  root,  shaped  like  a  parsnip, 
and  almost  of  the  same  colour,  but  a  little  darker.  This 
root  runs  three  or  four  feet  deep  in  the  ground ;  and  is 
sometimes  single,  but  often  divided  into  two  or  three 
branches  Tprubably  according  to  the  age  of  the  root). 
Immediately  from  the  crown  of  this  root  rises  a  circle  of 
leaves,  as  in  the  lettuce,  which  indeed  they  greatly  re- 
semble, except  in  the  colour,  which  is  of  a  darker  green. 
This  tuft  of  leaves  is  at  first  erect ;  but  when  they  attain 
their  full  growth,  they  spread  open,  and  lie  upon  the 
ground.  They  are  more  than  a  foot  in  length ;  and  in  the 
nuddle  are  four  inches  broad,  growing  narrow  towards 
both  ends.  Among  these  come  out  the  blossoms,  which 
are  of  a  purple  colour  in  Palestine,  but  in  this  country  of  a 
greenish  white ;  and  this,  with  other  circumstances,  would 
suggest  that  the  plant  is  somewhat  varied  by  the  difference 
of  climate,  by  which  in  our  own  it  has  been  divested  of 
some  of  the  qualities  which  constituted  its  claim  to  be 
regarded  as  the  Hebrew  dudaim.  In  Palestine,  the  fruit 
attains  the  size,  and  is  of  the  colour  of  a  small  apple, 
ruddy,  and  of  a  most  agreeable  odour.  *  Our  guide,'  says 
Mariti,  *  thought  us  fools  for  suspecting  it  to  be  unwhole- 
some. He  ate  of  it  freely  himself;  and  it  is  generally 
valued  by  the  inhabitants  as  exhilarating  their  spirits,  and 
for  its  genial  virtue  *  (  TVavels,  ii.  1 95).  When  at  Nazareth 
(May  16th^,  Hasselquist  writes :  *  What  I  found  most  re- 
markable in  this  village,  was  the  great  quantity  of  man- 
drakes that  grew  in  a  vale  below  it  I  had  not  the  pleasure 
to  see  the  plant  in  blossom,  the  fmit  now  hanging  ripe  to 
the  stem,  which  lay  withered  on  the  ground ;  but  I  got 
several  roots,  which  I  found  it  difficult  to  procure  entire, 
as  the  inhabitants  had  no  spades,  but  a  kind  of  hoe,  or 
ground-axe ;  with  this  they  cut  up  the  earth,  and  hurt  the 
root,  which  in  some  plants  descended  six  or  eight  feet  under 
ground.  From  the  season  in  which  this  mandrake  blossoms 
and  ripens  its  fhiit,  one  might  form  a  conjecture  that  it  is 
Rachd's  dudaim.  These  were  brought  her  in  tiie  wheat 
harvest,  which  in  Galilee  is  in  the  month  of  May,  about 
this  time,  and  the  mandrake  was  now  in  fruit '  ( Travels, 
p.  IGO).  He  says  he  had  not  noticed  it  in  Judsca;  but  it 
was  there  that  Mariti  observed  it.  This  account,  as  far  as 
it  goes,  agrees  with  that  of  the  Abbate ;  but  he  adds  that 
the  Arabs  call  it  by  a  name  which  signifies  tttfah-al-Sliaituu, 
*  the  devil's  meat' — perhaps  (but  he  does  not  say)  from  the 
character  of  its  stimnlatinj|  qualities,  to  which  we  have 
already  alluded,  and  for  which  Maundrell  also  states  that 
the  chief  priest  of  the  Samaritans  informed  him  the  man- 
drake was  still  celebrated. 

16.  *Leah  went  out  to  meet  him.' — It  is  supposed  by 
Abarbanel  that  each  of  Jacob's  wives  occupied  separate 
apartments;  and  that  wherever  Jacob  passed  the  night, 
there  he  also  supped.  Therefore  Leah  went  forth  to  in- 
form him  that  she  had  prepared  for  his  reception.  This 
is  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the  Eaet;  and  we 
therefore  prefer  it  to  another  interpretation  which  assumes 
that  Jacob's  general  abode  was  in  Rachel's  aprtments, 
from  which  it  would  not  have  been  becoming  in  Leah  to 
call  him  away,  and  she  therefore  goes  forth  to  meet  him, 
to  conduct  him  to  her  own  abode.  But  in  fact  a  husband, 
in  the  East,  has  no  power  of  showing  such  partiality  in  the 
distribution  of  his  time  and  attentions  as  this  latter  expla- 
nation supposes.  The  usages  of  Western  Asia,  bpfbre  and 
since  Islam,  are  utterly  opposed  to  it  Even  Mohammed, 
who  had  nine  wives,  ana  was  more  attached  to  some  of 
them  than  to  others,  spent  his  nights  at  their  different  houses, 
in  regular  order,  which  he  durst  not  vary.  But  at  length  he 
ventured  to  put  forth  a  pretended  revelation  permitting  him 
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to  dispense  with  this  usage,  and  to  spend  his  time  where  he 
pleas^ ;  which  drew  from  Aayeshah  tlie  remark — which 
only  her  midoubted  belief  in  the  tmth  of  these  revelations 
prevents  us  from  supposing  sarcastic — '  I  see  nothing  in 
which  your  Lord  doth  not  hasten  to  please  you ;  whatso- 
ever you  wish,  he  doeth.*  It  does  not  seem,  however,  that 
even  this  contrivance  enabled  him  to  break  through  the 
stern  exactions  of  custom.  He  was  in  Aayeshah's  house 
when  seized  with  the  illness  of  which  he  died ;  and  feeling 
reluctant  to  move,  or  being,  from  &ilinp^  memory,  uncertain 
in  the  matter,  he  asked  with  some  impatience,  '  Where 
must  I  be  to-morrow  ?  where  must  I  be  to-morrow  V  On 
which  his  wives  agreed  that  he  should  be  in  the  house  of 
whichever  of  his  wives  he  pleased.  *  So,'  says  Aayeshah, 
who  relates  the  anecdote,  *  he  remained  in  my  house  till  he 
expired.'  It  also  appears  that,  even  when  he  went  on  a 
journey,  Mohammed  did  not  venture  to  select  the  wife  he 
might  himself  have  preferred,  but,  to  satisfy  the  others, 
chose  her  by  lot  (Mischat  ul-Masabih,  ch.  x.).  Secondary 
wives,  or  slave-girls,  were  not  entitled  to  the  same  consi- 
deration :  but  the  Jewish  writers  are  of  opinion  that  both 
Leah  and  Bachel  manumitted  their  bondwomen  Zilpah  and 
Bilhah  when  they  introduced  them  to  Jacob,  and  did  not 
retain  such  authority  over  them  as  Sarah  had  retained  over 
Hagar.  These  ikcts  are  worth  knowing,  as  tending  to 
illustrate  the  matrimonial  position  of  Jacob,  of  the  &ther 
of  Samuel,  and  of  other  personages  of  Scripture  history  who 
had  more  than  one  wife. 

20.  '  Now  will  my  hudxind  dwell  with  me,  because  I  have 
bom  him  six  sons* — Many  reasons  concur  to  render  the 
possession  of  sons  an  object  of  great  anxiety  to  women  in 
the  East  The  text  expresses  one  of  those  reasons.  Sons 
being  no  less  earnestly  desired  by  the  husband  than  by  the 
wife,  a  woman  who  has  given  birth  to  sons  acquires  an 
influence  and  respectability,  which  strengthen  with  the 
number  to  which  she  becomes  a  mother.  To  be  without 
sons,  is  not  only  a  misfortune,  but  a  disgrace  to  a  woman ; 
and  her  hold  on  the  affections  of  her  husband,  and  on  her 
standing  as  his  wife,  is  of  a  very  feeble  description.  Di- 
vorces are  easily  eflected  in  the  East  An  Arab  has  only 
to  enunciate  the  simple  words,  ent  taleka — *  thou  art  di- 
vorced * — which,  in  whatever  heat  or  anger  spoken,  con- 
stitute a  legal  divorce. 

21.  'And  afterwards  she  bare  a  daughter,  and  called 
her  name  Dinah,* — The  simplicity  of  this  announcement, 
contrasted  with  the  exuberant  thankfhlness  and  exultation 
which  accompany  the  birth  of  aotis,  in  this  and  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  is  remarkably  expressive  to  persons  ac-^ 
quainted  with  the  customs  and  feelings  of  the  E&st  When 
there  is  a  prospect  of  a  child,  both  the  parents  hope  and 
pray  that  it  mav  be  a  son.  All  their  desires  centre  in  male 
offspring,  whicn  is  everywhere  regarded  as  the  greatest  of 
blessings ;  and  the  disappointment  is  most  acute  when  the 
child  proves  to  be  a  female.  This  is  not  that  the  pos- 
session of  a  daughter  is  in  itself  regarded  as  an  evil,  but 
because  her  birth  disappoints  the  san^ne  hopes  which 
had  been  entertained  of  me  greater  blessing.  Time  enables 
the  little  creature  to  win  her  way  to  the  hearts  of  her  pa- 
rents. But  it  is  onlv  time  that  can  reconcile  them  to  their 
disappointment ;  and,  in  the  first  instance,  the  household  in 
which  a  female  child  has  been  bom  has  the  appearance  of 
having  been  visited  by  some  calamitous  dispensation.  Her 
birth  IS  (^uite  unmarked  by  the  rejoicing  and  congratula- 
tions which  greet  the  entrance  of  a  son  mto  the  world,  and 
eveiT  one  is  reluctant  to  announce  the  untoward  event  to 
the  father ;  whereas,  when  the  infant  u  a  boy,  the  only 

Suestion  is  who  shall  be  fbremost  to  bear  to  him  the  joyful 
dings  that  *  a  man-child  is  bom  into  the  world.' 
31.  *  If  thou  wilt  do  this  thing  for  me,  I  will  again  feed 
and  keep  thy  flock*  etc,  to  v,  36. — There  is  a  difficulty  in 
this  passage  which  will  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  carefU 
reader.  The  terms  of  the  agreement  were  that,  in  consi- 
deration for  Jacob's  services,  Laban  should  allow  to  him 
all  the  sheep  and  goats  of  a  certain  description  which  should 
thereafter  be  bom.  The  agreement  refers  to  no  present 
distribution  of  the  flocks ;  yet  we  find  Laban  immediately 
selecting  the  animals  of  the  description  defined  by  Jacob, 


and  sending  them  three  days'  journey  distant  from  flie 
others,  under  the  charge  of  his  sons.  Perhaps  the  fint 
impression  of  the  reader  will  be,  that  Laban,  for  the 
greater  security,  placed  with  his  sons  the  animals  of  the 
class  (parti-coloured)  defined  by  Jaeob,  leaving  irith  him 
those  of  one  colour,  ioA  that  from  time  to  time  an  exchange 
was  effected,  the  parti-coloured  animals  in  theone-oolooied 
flock  of  Laban,  M  by  Jacob,  going  to  the  parti-edloored 
flock  of  Jacob,  te&  by  Laban's  sons ;  and  the  one-eoloaral 
animals  produced  in  Jacob's  parti-coloored  flock,  m  charge 
of  Laban's  sons,  being  transrerred  to  the  flock  in  chiige  of 
Jacob.  But  this  hypothesis  assumes  that  Laban  made  orer 
to  Jacob  in  the  first  Instance  all  the  partiHooloored  amomls 
in  his  flocks,  whereas  the  agreement  only  states  a  proipee- 
tive  advantage.  We  have  therefore  no  doubt  that  ue  loli- 
tion  offered  by  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  is  the  most  reasonahle. 
He  supposes  that  the  separation  was  a  stratagem  of  Labu, 
for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  Jacob's  chances  as  moch  u 
I)06sible,  by  leaving  him  with  a  flock  that  did  not  contain  a 
sinffle  animal  of  the  sort  to  which  he  was  to  be  entitled, 
and  from  which  it  might  therefore  be  ezpeeted  that  die 
smallest  possible  proportion  of  parti-coloured  animals 
would  proceed.  The  counter  stnUagem  of  Jacob,  and  its 
result,  appear  in  the  sequel  of  the  chapter. 

The  pnndple  of  this  arrangement,  that  of  the  she^ierd 
bein|^  paid  by  a  certain  proportion  of  the  produce,  still 
subsists  in  the  same  country;  and  the  singular  mode  of 
determining  the  proportion  is  alone  peculiar.  We  lean 
from  Borckhardt  that  the  Arabs  of  the  Jebel  Haoaraa 
(called  the  Ahl  Jebel)  are  the  shepherds  of  the  people  of 
the  plains,  who  intrust  them  with  their  flocks  daring 
winter,  to  pasture  among  the  rocki  and  mountains,  b 
spring  the  Arabs  restore  the  flocks  to  the  proprieton»  re- 
ceiving for  their  trouble  onefomrth  of  the  lamhs  cud  kids, 
and  a  Tike  proportion  of  the  butter  made  from  the  milk 
during  the  spnng  months.  This  fact  is  further  valuable 
as  shewing  the  proportion  which  would  be  conudered  a 
fair  recompense.  That  which  accrued  to  Jacob  under  his 
contrivance  must  very  greatly  have  exceeded  this. 

36.  *  Three  days*  journey ' — ^The  computation  of  distanca 
by  days'  jonmies  is  often  mentioned  m  Scripture,  and  is 
also  found  among  Greek,  Roman,  and  Arabian  aathon, 
while  it  is  still  the  common  mode  of  computation  in  the 
East.  This  sort  of  measurement  is,  from  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  very  floctoating  and  uncertain.  It  must  be  gene- 
rally understood  as  denoting  the  distance  which  a  man  can 
walk  in  one  day ;  Aat  is,  in  one  of  several  successive  dajs 
during  a  journey,  whieh  is  necessarily  less  than  the  distance 
which  a  man  can  travel  in  one  day,  oy  a  great  or  evoi  u 
ordinary  exertion,  which  he  is  not  requiml  to  sustain  on 
ensuing  days.  But  the  distance  which  a  man  can  go  in  aday 
is  affe<Sed  by  so  many  varying  circomstanoes—sach  as  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  the  state  of  the  roads,  the  time  of  the 
year,  etc. — that  it  was  soon  found  to  be  needful  that  there 
should  be  some  standard,  more  or  less  fixed,  for  the  mea- 
surement of  an  average  day's  journey.  Authors  of  different 
ages  and  countries  vary  somewhat  in  their  statement  of  this 
avera^ :  but  the  measurement  most  commonly  raven  to  a 
day's  journey  is  180  stadia,  which  we  may  regard  as  eqoal 
to  twenty-three  miles.  This  is  very  nearly  the  present 
estimate  of  a  day's  journey  in  the  East.  In  our  own  expe- 
rience, a  day's  journey  was  found  to  be  exceedingly  variaole 
in  popular  use :  but  the  average  result  of  these  variations 
was  about  twenty-three  miles ;  and  we  usually  expected  that 
we  had  about  so  for  to  go,  in  order  to  reach  any  place  which 
we  were  told  was  a  day's  journey  distant  It  is  true  that 
this  was  the  walk  of  a  horse ;  but  it  does  not  exceed  ^ 
walking  pace  of  a  man,  and  we  were  always  aoooopsnien 
by  men  who  for  many  successive  days  went  the  same  dis- 
tances on  foot  without  apparent  fotigue.  Flocks  of  sheep 
travel  more  slowly,  and  it  is  therefore  not  likely  that  6e 
days'  joumies  in  the  present  text  were  so  long  as  these; 
that  is,  if  they  were  the  actual  da^^  Jonmies,  and  not  a 
fixed  measurement  of  distance  derived  from  the  walk  of  > 
man.  The  estimate  of  distances  by  howrs  b  very  usual  m 
Western  Asia ;  and  as  days  are  ag^^regates  of  hoon,  fln> 
measurement  may  afford  corroboratiye  evidenoe  of  the  ex- 
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tent  of  a  day's  Jouraey.  There  it  no  fixed  distance  fbr  an 
honr't  jonniej,  which  varies  with  the  kind  of  animal  and 
the  nature  of  the  ground.  But  the  ayerage  given  by  Dr. 
Robinson,  and  wmoh  oar  own  experience  confirms,  is 
this: — 


B.  miles. 

.1 


Rom.  miles. 


O.  miles. 
1  honr  with  camels  =  2  21 

I    „      „       horses  =  2*4  2{  3 

87.  <  Poplar.'— The  original  word  here  is  Hj?^  lilmeh, 
and  it  occurs  only  here  and  in  Hos.  vr,  13.    It  means 
*  whiteness,'  and  indicates  that  the  tree  which  afibrded  the 
rods  was  noted  for  some  whitish  appearance.    The  Septna- 
gint  here  refers  the  name  to  the  storax-tree  (fafiBoy  <rrvpar 
Klvny,  *  a  rod  of  styrax'),  and  the  Arabic  concurs ;  but  in 
Hosea  the  Sept.  renders  the  very  same  word  by  Xetiict}, 
'white  poplar,  which  the  Volgate  and  most  other  yersions 
have  adopted  in  both  places.    The  question,  therefore,  lies 
between  these  two  trees.    As  a  matter  of  authority,  the 
jadgment  of  the  Sept.  translation  of  Genesis,  in  things  of 
this  kind,  is  more  to  be  relied  upon  than  that  of  the  transla- 
tion of  Hoeea,  although  that  of  the  latter  has  in  this  instance 
been  generally  followed.     The  arguments  on  both  sides 
appear  to  be  nearly  e<iua]ly  balanced,  or  with,  perhaps,  a 
slight  preponderance  in  fkvourof  the  storax-tree.    The 
vute  poplar  (^Populusalba)  is  common  in  the  scenes  where 
Scriptnre  places  the  lilmeh.    It  is  called  *  white,'  not  from 
the  whiteness  of  its  bark,  but  of  the  under  surfiu^  of  its 
lesTes.    The  storax-tree  is  a  native  of  Asia  Minor,  whence 
it  extends  into  Syria,  and  probably  to  countries  further 
south.  It  therefore  belongs  to  the  region  of  the  present  text 
Celaus,  in  his  Hierobotamcon,  it  293,  quotes  Kabbi  Jonah 
as  stating  that  the  Hebrew  libneh  was  called  in  Arabic 
/K6fia;  and,  accoxdinely,  /tf6neis  theword  employed  in  the 
Arabic  translation  of  Genesis  as  the  representadve  of  the 
present  word  lilmeh.   But  lubne  is,  both  m  Arabic  and  Per- 
sian, the  name  of  a  tree,  and  of  the  fragrant  resin  employed 
for  fumigating  which  exudes  from  it,  which  is  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  storax.    This  similarity  of  Arabic 
and  Hebrew  names,  coupled  with  the  indication  of  the 


Sept  in  this  text,  is  strongly  in  fitvour  of  the  storax ;  to 
which  it  may  be  added  that  the  tree  affords  such  a  shade 
(which  the  poplar  does  not)  as  Hos.  iv.  13  requires ;  and 
that,  fior  the  purpose  of  Jacob,  it  is  as  capable  of  affording 
white  wands  as  the  poplar.  , 

— *  Hazel* — The  original  word,  m  luz,  is  found  only 
in  this  text.  Some  yersions  agree  with  ours  in  rendering 
it  by  '  hazel  f  but  the  weight  of  opinion  and  probability  is 
in  mvonr  of  its  being  re^puded  as  the  almond-tree,  which 
is  called  in  Arabic  by  this  same  name  of  luz.  See  further 
in  ihe  note  on  Qtn.  xliii.  11. 

— 'CAe«nf<'— poiy  armon.  There  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  that  the  plane-tree  is  the  armon  of  Scripture,  since 
tiie  Arabic,  Greek,  Syrian,  and  Vulgate  yersions  all  agree 
in  so  considering  it  The  Platanus  Orientalis  was  a  very 
fayourite  tree  among  the  ancients,  as  the  classical  reader 
well  knows.  The  term  platanus,  ToKrayos,  is  from  irXari/s, 
*  broad,'  and  applies  to  the  diffusive  shade  of  this  delightful 
tree,  which  was  in  fact  the  quality  that  recommended  it  to 
the  attachment  of  Eastern  nations.  The  Hebrew  appella- 
tion armon  comes  from  a  root  which  signifies  to  he  stripped, 
and  agrees  very  well  with  the  plane,  where  the  bark  spon- 
taneously peels  off,  and  leaves  the  trunk  apparently  bare. 
The  chesnut  has  a  wide-spreadins  top ;  but  its  bark,  thoush 
curiously  cleft  into  oblong  cells,  does  not  peel  off,  as  in  the 
plane  and  birch.  The  jplane-tree  is  not  very  common  in 
Syria ;  and  in  Scripture  is  mentioned  only  here  and  in  Ezek. 
xxxi.  8,  and  Ecclus.  xxiv.  19.  Both  the  two  last  passages 
intimate  its  grandeur  and  magnificence,  which,  with  its 

Ceral  appearance,  are  well  described  in  a  few  picturesque 
s  by  Mr.  Urquhart :  *  The  platanus,  the  chenar  of  the 
Persian  poets,  is  a  tree  so  elegant  in  its  form,  so  docile  in 
its  growth,  that  it  gives  beauty  to  all  that  surrounds  it ; 
shooting  up  like  the  poplar,  when  confined;  spreading, 
when  at  liberty,  like  the  oak ;  and  drooping  like  the  weep- 
ing willow  over  streams ;  it  adapts  itself  to  every  position 
of  soil,  and  assinulates  itself  to  every  style  of  landscape. 
The  foliage,  by  the  broadness  of  the  leaves  and  their  spring- 
iujg  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches^  is  bold  and  massive, 
without  being  dense  or  heavy.    Vast  and  airy  vaults  are 
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fonned  within,  excluding  the  strong  light  and  the  son's 
rays ;  and  throoch  these  verdant  domes,  the  round,  long, 
naiked  boughs,  of  a  light  green  hue  and  velvety  texture, 
meander  like  enormous  snakes.'  Spirit  ^  the  East,  i. 
118. 

42.  '  So  the  feebler  were  Labcui%  and  the  stronger  Jacob* t* 
— After  examining  the  whole  matter  with  great  care,  we 
cannot  come  to  any  other  conclusion  than  that  this  result 
— the  owner  im^verished  and  the  servant  enriched — ^taken 
in  connection  with  the  means  by  which  it  was  produced,  is 
a  very  painful  exhibition.  It  displays  Jacob  as  proposing 
to  Laoan  a  bargain,  which  he  knew  that,  through  some  secret 
in  his  possession  (liowever  acquired^  he  could  turn  unduly 
to  his  own  advantage,  and  to  the  rum  of  the  other  party  in 
the  agreement  Laban  had  done  the  same  thing  before  in 
the  matter  of  his  daughters ;  Jacob  does  it  now  in  the  matter 
of  the  sheep.  The  uncle  had  overreached  his  nephew ;  the 
nephew  now  outwits  his  uncle.  This  is  the  plain  view  of 
the  case  which  the  narrative  suggests.  Let  those  who  assail 
with  ungenerous  imputations  such  as  take  this  view  of  the 
proceeding,  say  wheuer  it  does  not  perfectly  agree  with  the 
known  and  indisputable  antecedents  of  Jacob^  character ; 
and  on  what  ground  he  who  took  undue  advantage  of  a 
brother's  hunger  and  an  aged  fother^s  blindness,  is  to  be  so 
fiercely  vindicated  from  the  suspicion  of  over-reaching  one 
who  had  wronged  him.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that 
those  very  writers  who  have  attacked  this  view  with  the  most 
unseemly  vehemence,  have  themselves  taken  an  estimate 
of  Jacob's  character  which  agrees  perfectly  with  it    Thus 


Dr.  Turner,  in  his  Notee  on  Genesie^  says,  *  His  conadtn- 
tional  prudence  sometimes  desenerated  into  coldness,  and 
led  him  to  take  advantage  of  the  wanner  feelings  of  hk  lea 
considerate  brother.  His  characteristic  shrewdness  occasion- 
ally displayed  itself  in  artifice,  and  perhaps  deceit'  Yet  if 
one  ventures  to  appl^  this  rule  of  character  to  the  condact  of 
Jacob  in  respect  to  his  bargain  with  Laban,  and  say  that  here 
<his  characteristic  shrewdness  displayed  itself  in  artifice, 
and  perhaps  deceit'  the  same  writer  turns  round  and  says, 
*  such  views  are  abhorrent  to  every  well-ordered  and  serions 
mind.'  His  reason  is,  that  the  sacred  writer  most  have  hid 
some  serious  and  historical  purpose  in  view,  and  that  there- 
fore this  is  not  merely  the  account  of  a  cunning  derice. 
But  the  sacred  writer  had  the  serious  and  histoncal  nor- 
pose  in  view  of  shewing  how  Jacob,  who  came  to  Paoan- 
Aram  without  any  thing,  left  it  with  lar^  possessions. 
The  progress  of  the  narrative  required  the  incident  to  be 
stated.  It  was  quite  necessary  for  our  information.  If  we 
had  been  simply  told  that  he  had  become  rich,  ire  should 
have  been  sorely  at  a  loss  to  know  how  this  had  been 
brought  about  This  object  is  quite  as  serious  and  histo- 
rical as  that  with  which  Laban's  device  of  imposing  upon 
Jacob  the  wrons  daughter  is  related.  Let  those  who  take  i 
diiferent  view  <»  these  transactions,  do  so ;  but  let  them  not 
impute  motives,  or  cast  reflections  upon  the  sinceritj  or 
conscientiousness  of  those  who,  in  such  a  matter  of  open 
opinion  as  this,  think  that  another  view  is  more  consistent 
with  the  truth  of  the  history,  and  with  the  natural  cha- 
racter of  Jacob. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

Jacob  upon  displeaaure  departeth  secretly,  19  Ro' 
chel  stealeth  her  father*  simages,  22  Laban  pursueth 
aj^er  Jacobs  26  and  complaineth  cf  the  wrong,  84 
JkacheTa  policy  to  hide  the  images,  36  Jacobus 
complaint  of  Laban,  44  The  covenant  of  Laban 
and  Jacob  at  Galeed, 

And  he  heard  the  words  o(  Laban's  sons,  say- 
ins,  Jacob  hath  taken  away  all  that  was  our 
father's ;  and  of  titat  which  was  our  father's 
hath  he  gotten  all  this  glory. 

2  And  Jacob  beheld  the  countenance  of 
Laban,  and,  behold,  it  tt)as  not  toward  him  'as 
before. 

3  H  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Jacob,  Re- 
turn unto  the  land  of  thy  fathers,  and  to  thy 
kindred ;  and  I  will  be  with  thee. 

4  And  Jacob  sent  and  called  Rachel  and 
Leah  to  the  field  unto  his  flock, 

5  And  said  unto  them,  I  see  your  father's 
countenance,  tliat  it  is  not  toward  me  as  be- 
fore ;  but  the  God  of  my  father  hath  been 
with  me. 

6  And  ye  know  that  with  all  my  power  I 
have  served  your  father. 

7  And  your  fatlier  hath  deceived  me,  and 
changed  my  wages  ten  times ;  but  God  suf- 
fered him  not  to  hurt  me. 

8  If  he  said  tlius,  llie  speckled  shall  be 
thy  wages ;  then  all  the  cattle  bare  speckled : 


and  if  he  said  thus,  The  ringstraked  shall  be 
thy  hire ;  then  bare  all  the  cattle  ringstraked. 

9  Thus  God  hath  taken  away  the  cattle  of 
your  father,  and  given  them  to  me. 

10  And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  time  that  Ae 
cattle  conceived,  that  1  lifted  up  mine  eyes, 
and  saw  in  a  dream,  and,  behold,  the  'rams 
which  leaped  upon  the  cattle  were  ringstraked, 
speckled,  and  grisled. 

11  And  the  angel  of  God  spake  unto  me  in 
a  dream,  saying^  Jacob :  and  I  said,  Here 
am  L 

12  And  he  said,  Lift  up  now  thine  eyes, 
and  see,  all  the  rams  which  leap  upon  the 
cattle  are  ringstraked,  speckled,  and  grisled: 
for  I  have  seen  all  that  Laban  doeth  unto 
thee. 

13  lam  the  God  of  Beth-el,  'where  thou 
anointedst  the  pillar,  and  where  thou  vowedst 
a  vow  unto  me :  now  arise,  get  thee  out  from 
this  land,  aud  return  unto  the  land  of  thy 
kindred. 

14  And  Rachel  and  Leah  answered  and 
said  unto  him,  Is  there  vet  any  portion  or  in- 
heritance for  us  in  our  fiither's  house  ? 

15  Are  we  not  counted  of  him  strangers? 
for  he  hath  sold  us,  and  hath  quite  devoured 
also  our  money. 

16  For  all  the  riches  which  God  hath  tiAen 
from  our  father,  that  is  our's,  and  our  child- 
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I  ren*8:  now  then,  whatsoever  God  hath  said 

unto  thee,  do. 
I      17  ^  ITien  Jacob  rose  up,  and  set  his  sons 

and  his  wives  upon  camels ; 

18  And  he  carried  away  all  his  cattle,  and 
'  all  his  goods  which  he  had  gotten,  the  cattle 
'  of  his  getting,  which  he  had  gotten  in  Padan- 
[   aram,  for  to  go  to  Isaac  his  fether  in  the  land 

of  Canaan. 

19  And  Laban  went  to  shear  his  sheep : 
and  Rachel  had  stolen  the  ^images  that  were 
her  father's. 

20  And  Jacob  stole  away  ^unawares  to 
Laban  the  Syrian,  in  that  he  told  him  not  that 
he  fled. 

21  So  he  fled  with  all  that  he  had ;  and  he 
rose  up,  and  passed  over  the  river,  and  set  his 
&ce  toward  the  mount  Gilead. 

22  T  And  it  was  told  Laban  on  the  third 
day  that  Jacob  was  fled. 

23  And  he  took  his  brethren  with  him,  and 
pursued  after  him  seven  days'  journey ;  and 
they  overtook  him  in  the  mount  Gilead. 

24  And  God  came  to  Laban  the  Syrian  in 
a  dream  by  night,  and  said  unto  him.  Take 
heed  that  thou  speak  not  to  Jacob  'either 
good  or  bad. 

25  Then  Laban  overtook  Jacob.  Now 
Jacob  had  pitched  his  tent  in  the  mount :  and 
Laban  with  his  brethren  pitched  in  the  mount 
of  Gilead. 

26  And  Laban  said  to  Jacob,  What  hast 
thou  done,  that  thou  hast  stolen  away  unawares 
to  me,  and  carried  away  my  daughters,  as 
captives  taken  with  the  sword  ? 

27  Wherefore  didst  thou  flee  away  secretly, 
and  'steal  away  from  me ;  and  didst  not  tell 
me,  that  I  mieht  have  sent  thee  away  with 
mirth,  and  with  songs,  with  tabret,  and  with 
harp? 

2&  And  hast  not  sufiered  me  to  kiss  my 
sons  and  my  daughters  ?  thou  hast  now  done 
foolishly  in  so  doing. 

29  It  is  in  the  power  of  my  hand  to  do  you 
hurt:  but  the  God  of  your  jfather  spake  unto 
me  yesternight,  saying,  Take  thou  heed  that 
thou  speak  not  to  Jacob  either  good  or  bad. 

30  And  now,  though  thou  wouldest  needs 
he  gpne,  because  thou  sore  longedst  after  thy 
fether's  house,  yet  wherefore  hast  thou  stolen 
my  gods? 

31  ^  And  Jacob  answered  and  said  to 
Laban,  Because  I  was  afraid :  for  I  said.  Per- 
adventure  thou  wouldest  take  by  force  thy 
daughters  from  me. 


32  With  whomsoever  thou  findest  thy  gods, 
let  him  not  live :  before  our  brethren  discern 
thou  what  is  thine  with  me,  and  take  it  to 
thee.  For  Jacob  knew  not  that  Rachel  had 
stolen  them. 

33  And  Laban  went  into  Jacob's  tent,  and 
into  Leah's  tent,  and  into  the  two  maidser- 
vants' tents ;  but  he  found  them  not.  Then 
went  he  out  of  Leah's  tent,  and  entered  into 
Rachel's  tent. 

34  Now  Rachel  had  taken  the  images,  and 
put  them  in  the  camels'  furniture,  and  sat 
upon  them.  And  Laban  "searched  all  the 
tent,  but  found  them  not. 

35  And  she  said  to  her  father.  Let  it  not 
displease  my  lord  that  I  cannot  rise  up  before 
thee ;  for  the  custom  of  women  is  upon  me. 
And  he  searched,  but  found  not  the  images. 

36  IT  And  Jacob  was  wroth,  and  chode 
with  Laban :  and  Jacob  answered  and  said  to 
Laban,  What  is  my  trespass?  what  is  my  sin, 
that  thou  hast  so  hotly  pursued  after  me  ? 

37  Whereas  thou  hast  searched  all  my 
stufl^,  what  hast  thou  found  of  all  thy  hous- 
hold  stufi^?  set  it  here  before  my  brethren  and 
thy  brethren,  that  they  may  judge  betwixt  us 
both. 

38  This  twenty  years  have  I  been  with  thee  ; 
thy  ewes  and  thy  she  goats  have  not  cast  their 
young,  and  the  rams  of  thy  flock  have  I  not 
eaten. 

39  That  which  was  torn  of  beasts  I  brought 
not  unto  thee ;  I  bare  the  loss  of  it ;  of  'my 
hand  didst  thou  require  it,  whether  stolen  by 
day,  or  stolen  by  night. 

40  Thus  I  was ;  in  the  day  the  drought 
consumed  me,  and  the  frost  by  night ;  and 
my  sleep  departed  from  mine  eyes. 

41  Thus  have  I  been  twenty  years  in  thy 
house ;  I  served  thee  fourteen  years  for  thy 
two  daughters,  and  six  years  for  thy  cattle : 
and  thou  hast  changed  my  wages  ten  times. 

42  Except  the  God  of  my  father,  the  God 
of  Abraham,  and  the  fear  of  Isaac,  had  been 
with  me,  surely  thou  hadst  sent  me  away  now 
empty.  God  hath  seen  mine  affliction  and  the 
labour  of  my  hands,  and  rebuked  thee  yester- 
night. 

43  IT  And  Laban  answered  and  said  unto 
Jacob,  These  daughters  are  my  daughters, 
and  tJwse  children  are  my  children,  and  these 
cattle  are  my  cattle,  and  all  that  thou  seest 
is  mine:  and  what  can  I  do  this  day  unto 
tliese  my  daughters,  or  unto  their  cnildren 
which  they  have  bom  ? 


*  Ileb.  ttrapkim, 

▼OL.   1. 


»  Heb.  the  heart  qfJ^ban, 
e  Heb./Wt. 


•  ITeb  from  good  to  bad. 
9  Kxod.  82.  U. 


^  Ileb.  hast  $tole^  me. 
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44  Now  therefore  come  thou,  let  ns  make 
a  covenant,  I  and  thou ;  and  let  it  be  for  a 
witness  between  me  and  thee. 

45  And  Jacob  took  a  stone,  and  set  it  up 
for  a  pillar. 

46  And  Jacob  said  unto  his  brethren,  Gather 
stones ;  and  they  took  stones,  and  made  an 
heap :  and  they  did  eat  there  upon  the  heap. 

47  And  Laban  called  it  ^°Jegar-sahadutha : 
but  Jacob  called  it  Galeed. 

48  And  Laban  said.  This  heap  is  a  witness 
between  me  and  thee  this  day.  Therefore 
was  the  name  of  it  called  Galeed ; 

49  And  ^^Mizpah ;  for  he  said.  The  Lord 
watch  between  me  and  thee,  when  we  are  ab- 
sent one  from  another. 

50  If  thou  shalt  afflict  my  daughters,  or  if 
thou  shalt  take  oiher  wives  beside  my  daugh- 
ters, no  man  is  with  us ;  see,  God  is  witness 
betwixt  me  and  thee. 


51  And  Laban  said  to  Jacob,  Behold  this 
heap,  and  behold  this  pillar,  which  I  have 
cast  betwixt  me  and  thee ; 

52  This  heap  he  witness,  and  this  piUar  fc 
witness,  that  I  will  not  pass  over  this  heap  to 
thee,  and  that  thou  shalt  not  pass  over  this 
heap  and  this  pillar  unto  me,  for  harm. 

53  The  God  of  Abraham,  and  the  God  of 
Nahor,  the  God  of  their  father,  judge  betwixt 
us.  And  Jacob  sware  by  the  fear  of  his 
father  Isaac. 

54  Then  Jacob  **offered  sacrifice  upon  the 
mount,  and  called  his  brethren  to  eat  bread ; 
and  they  did  eat  bread,  and  tarried  all  night 
in  the  mount 

55  And  early  in  the  morning  Laban  rose 
up,  and  kissed  his  sons  and  his  daughters,  and 
blessed  them :  and  Laban  departed,  and  re- 
turned unto  his  place. 


10  That  is,  tAtf  htap  of  witness. 


II  That  if,  a  beacon,  or,  toateh-tower. 


!■  Or,  MUd  beasu. 


Verse  15.  'He  hath  sold  us,  and  hath  quite  devoured  also 
our  money* — We  can  only  understand  this  by  a  reference 
to  the  cn'stoms  connected  with  the  dowry ;  so  that  it  would 
seem  the  daughters  of  Laban  considered  their  father's  bar- 
gain with  Jacob  yery  disadvantageous  to  them,  inasmuch 
as  it  quite  overlooked  the  provision  of  a  settlement  which 
is  usually  made  for  females  at  the  time  of  marriage. 
Laban's  bargain  had  been  exclusively  for  his  own  personial 
advantage. 

17,  18.  '  Then  Jacob  rose  up,  and  set  his  sons  and  his 
wives  upon  camels,  and  he  carried  away  aU  his  cattle,  and 
all  his  goods.* — A  very  interesting  and  prominent  part  of 


Oriental  usages  consists  in  the  different  forms  of  travellmg 
and  migration,  in  which  little  alteration  seems  to  have 
taken  place  since  the  most  early  times,  the  usages  of  which 
are  briefly  indicated  in  the  book  of  Genesis.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  Bible,  to  witness  the 
migration  of  a  nomade  tribe,  whether  Arabian  or  Tartar, 
without  being  forcibly  reminded  of  this  journey  of  Jatoh, 
and  the  various  removals  of  his  grandfather  and  fadier. 
The  degree  of  change  probably  extends  little  farther  thaa 
to  the  more  warlike  character  which  the  tribes  now  assume 
in  their  joumies,  arising  from  the  increase  of  pqmlstian 
and  from  the  extension  of  the  aggressive  principle  among 
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the  children  of  the  deserts.  We  have  already  mentioned 
the  expedition  with  which  the  people  in  the  East  prenare 
for  an  entire  removal  (see  note  on  chap.  xIt.  10^.  In  a 
qparter  of  the  time  which  it  would  take  a  poor  family  in 
England  to  get  the  fiiruitare  of  a  single  room  ready  for 
remoYal,  the  tents  of  a  large  encampment  will  haye  been 
struck,  and,  together  with  idl  the  moveables  and  provisions, 
pscked  away  upon  the  backs  oi  camels,  mules,  or  asses ; 
and  the  whole  party  will  be  on  its  way,  leaving,  to  use  an 
expression  of  ttieir  own,  not  a  halter  or  a  rag  behind.  The 
order  of  march  in  the  removal  of  a  pastoral  tribe  or  fiunil^, 
seems  to  be  just  the  same  as  that  which  may  be  traced  m 
the  next  and  ensuing  chapter.  When  the  number  of  ani- 
mals is  oonsiderable,  they  are  kept  in  separate  flocks  and 
droves,  under  the  clmrge  of  shepherds  and  herdmen,  or  of 
the  young  men  and  women  of  the  tribe,  who  hurry  actively 
about,  of^n  assisted  by  dogs,  to  restrain  the  larger  and  more 
lively  animals  from  straying  too  fer.  The  very  young 
or  ncw]y-bom  lambs  and  kick  are  carried,  either  under  the 
arms  of  the  young  people,  or  in  baskets  or  panniers  thrown 
across  the  backs  of  camels.  To  this  custom  of  carrv- 
ingthe  lambs  in  the  arms  of  the  shepherds,  as  well  as  to  the 
necessity  mentioned  by  Jacob  (chap,  xxxiii.  13)  of  driving 
slowly  when  the  sheep  are  with  young,  there  is  a  beautiful 
allusion  in  Isaiah,  chap.  xl.  11 :  'He  shall  feed  his  flock 
like  a  shepherd :  he  shall  gather  the  lambs  with  his  arm, 
and  carry  them  in  his  bosom,  and  shall  gentiy  lead  those 
that  are  with  joxms,'  The  sheep  and  goats  generally  lead 
the  van,  and  are  followed  by  the  camels,  and  perhaps  asses, 
laden  more  or  less  with  the  property  of  the  community ; 
consisting  of  the  tents,  with  tiieir  cordage,  mats,  carpets, 
clothes,  skins,  water  and  provision  bags,  boilers  and  pots, 
and  sundry  other  utensils,  bundled  up  iu  admirable  con- 
fosion,  unless  when  all  theproperty  belongs  to  one  person, 
as  in  the  case  of  Jacob.  Tne  laden  beasts  are  usually  fol- 
lowed by  the  elderly  men,  the  women,  and  the  children,  who 
tPB  mostly  on  foot  in  the  ordinary  migrations  with  the  flocks ; 
which  must  be  carefully  distinguished  fh>ra  a  caravan- 
journey,  and  from  a  predatory  excursion  across  the  deserts. 
The  very  youn^  children  are  carried  on  the  backs  or  in 
the  arms  of  their  mothers,  who  in  general  are  on  foot,  but 
are  sometimes  mounted,  with  tiieir  mfiints,  on  the  spare  or 
lightly-laden  beasts.  The  sick  and  very  aged  persons  are 
simihirly  mounted ;  and  the  children  old  enough  to  take 
some  care  of  themselves,  but  not  to  go  on  foot,  or  perhaps  to 
speak,  are  either  carried  on  the  backs  of  the  younff  men  or 
women,  or  are  set  upon  the  top  of  the  baggage  on  ue  beasts 
of  burden,  and  left  there  to  shift  for  themselves.  The  littie 
creatures  cling  to  their  seats,  and  seldom  require  or  receive 
much  attenti(m.  The  middle-aged  men,  well  armed  and 
i^y  for  action,  march  steadily  along  by  the  flanks  of  the 
column,  controlling  and  directing  its  general  progress; 
while  the  younger  people  attend  to  the  details.  The  chief 
Wmaelf  brings  up  tne  rear,  accompanied  by  the  principal 
persons  of  the  party.  He  is  generally  on  horseback,  how- 
erer  the  others  may  be  circumstanced.  Sometimes,  when  the 
tribe  is  wealthy,  a  great  proportion  of  the  people  may  be 
numnted  in  some  way  or  other ;  and  the  men,  armed  with 
laoces,  ride  about  to  bring  up  the  march  of  the  cattie ;  but, 
u  a  general  thin^,  we  may  say,  that  the  mass  of  the  people 
perform  such  mictions  on  foot  A  day's  stage,  with 
QomeroQs  flocks,  is  necessarily  short,  and  the  pace  easy ; 
»nd  must  not  be  confounded  with  a  day's  journey  by  the 
caravan.  It  would  seem  as  if  most  of  Jacob's  people  went 
on  foot  It  is  only  said  that  he  set  his  wives  aiid  children 
upon  camels :  and  in  chap.  xxxiiL  14,  where  the  phrase 
which  the  text  gives  as,  *  I  will  lead  on  softly,  according  as 
the  cattie  that  goeth  before  me,  and  the  children,  are  able 
to  endure' — ^the  margin  more  literally  renders,  *  Accord- 
^g  to  ike  foot  of  the  work,  according  to  the  foot  of  the 
children.' 

19.  *  Rachel  had  Mtclen  the  imagee  that  were  her  father' 8 :' 
w.  *  the  teraphim  (D^9"jn)  of  her  fatiier.'  Teraphim  are 
frequentiy  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  They  seem  to 
hare  been  images-^sometiraes  very  small  and  sometimes 
|*fg»— apparentiy  in  the  human  fiffure,  or  at  least  with  a 
_  human  head;  and  the  Jewish  writers  say  that  they  were 


placed  in  niches,  with  lamps  burning  before  them.  The 
pa^a^  of  Scripture  in  which  they  are  mentioned,  seem 
to  intimate  that  they  were  not  idols  in  the  worst  sense 
of  the  word,  no  primary  worship  being  rendered  to  them. 
They  were  certainly  used  by  persons  who  had  professed  the 
wonmip  of  the  true  God ;  but  as  they  proved  a  snare  to 
take  away  the  heart  from  Him,  and  to  divide  or  supersede 
that  exclusive  confidence  and  trust  which  He  required,  we 
find  them  denounced  by  the  prophets ;  and  they  were  doubt- 
less included  in  the  general  interdiction  of  images  by  the 
law  of  Moses.  No  doubt  they  often  became  objects  of  posi- 
tively idolatrous  homage ;  but  in  their  eeneral  use,  before 
and  after  the  delivery  of  the  Law,  mey  seem  to  have 
been  popularly  considered  as  being  not  incompatible  with 
the  allegiance  due  to  Jehovah ;  and  there  are  instances  in 
which  we  find  teraphim  connected,  in  some  way  or  other, 
with  tae  family  and  public  worship  rendered  to  Him.  So 
far  as  this  matter  can  be  understood,  it  seems  to  us  that 
these  images  were  considered  to  fix  a  protecting  and  guiding 
presence  to  the  places  in  which  they  were  set— protecting, 
perhaps,  as  an  Oriental  talisman  is  considered  to  protect ; 
and  guiding  as  an  oracle,  which  in  some  way  or  other  was 
considered  to  indicate  the  course  that  ought  to  be  pursued 
ou  occasions  of  doubt  and  difficulty.  Thus  the  Danites  de- 
sired the  Levite,  who  had  charge  of  Micah's  teraphim,  to 
ask  counsel  for  them,  and  he  gave  them  a  response  as  from 
the  LoBD  (Judges  xviii.  5, 6).  The  prophets  also  mention 
them  as  oracles.  Ezekiel  (chiap.  xxL  21)  describes  the  king 
of  Babylon  as  using  divination— consulting  with  teraphim ; 
and  Zechariah  (chap.  x.  1)  tells  the  Jews  that  their  tera- 

f)him  *  have  spoken  vanity,  and  the  diviners  have  seen  a 
ie.'  Our  authorized  version  sometimes  retdns  the  original 
word,  and  at  other  times  renders  it  *  images '  or  *  idols.' 
The  Seventy  have  generally  translated  the  word  by  *  oracles' 
(cfSo^Aa  and  &wo<be€yy6fitvot) ;  but  in  1  Sam.  xix.  13,  16, 
they  have  Kfyordupia,  as  if  they  thought  that  the  teraphim 
there  meant  images  placed  as  sepulchral  monuments. 
Some  however  render  this  Greek  word  by  *  vain  figures.' 
Various  answers  have  been  given  to  the  question,  *  Why 
Rachel  stole  her  father's  teraphim  ?'  We  give  a  few,  with- 
out pretending  to  decide  so  doubtful  a  question — That  the 
images  were  of  precious  metal,  and  Rachel  stole  them  to 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  dowry  sustained  through  Laban  s 
bargain  with  Jacob.  That  she  thought  that  by  taking  the 
oracles,  she  should  deprive  Laban  of  the  means  of  discover- 
ing the  flight  of  her  husband.  That  she  expected  by  this 
act  to  bring  prosperity  from  the  household  of  her  father  to 
that  of  her  husband.  Some  conclude,  that  she  hoped  to 
cure  her  father  of  his  idolatrous  propensities  by  depriving 
him  of  the  instruments :  while  many,  on  the  other  han^ 
imagine  that  Rachel  and  her  sister  were  infected  by  the 
same  superstitions  as  their  fhther,  and  wished  to  continue 
the  practice  of  them  in  the  land  of  Canaan. 

25.  *  Mount  of  Gilead,'—So  called  here  proleptically,  as 
the  name  was  first  given  by  Jacob  himself  (t^.  47)  to  the 
round  heap  of  stones,  and  it  was  ultimately  extended  to  the 
adjoining  mountains  and  district  In  its  ultimate  and  cus- 
tomary signification,  this  name  came  to  denote  primarily 
and  properly  the  mountainous  district  lying  between  the 
rivers  Jarmuth  (Hieromax)  and  Jabbok,  the  distance 
between  which  is  about  25  miles.  In  this  part  the  moun- 
tains are  higher  and  in  broader  masses  than  any  where  else 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan,  and  they  are  better  wooded, 
chiefly  with  the  oak  and  wild  pistachio  trees.  The  denomi- 
nation of  Gilead  was  not,  however,  confined  to  this  district, 
but  must  have  extended  several  miles  south  of  the  Jabbok ; 
for  this  very  name  of  Gilead,  in  the  modified  form  of  Jclaad, 
is  still  given  to  a  mountain  six  miles  south  of  that  river. 
This  mountain  runs  about  seven  oules  in  length,  from  east 
to  west,  and  upon  it  are  the  ruins  of  two  towns,  called  Jc- 
laad and  Jelaoud — the  former  probably  marking  the  site 
of  Ramoth-Gilead,  the  chief  town  of  the  district 

27.  *  Thbret:—9\T)f  toph.  This  word  seems  to  stand 
generally  for  all  instruments  of  the  drum  kind.  The  word 
*  drum,'  however,  occurs  nowhere  in  our  translation,  the 
Hebrew  word  bdng  always  rendered  either  *  tabret'  or 
*timbreL'    The  toph  seems  to  have  been  much  used  in 
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civil  and  religious  rejoicings,  and  is  often  mentioned  as 
being  beaten  by  women.  Thus,  after  the  passage  of  the 
Red  Sea,  Miriam,  the  sister  of  Moses,  took  a  timbrel,  and 
began  to  play  and  dance  with  the  women  (Exod.  xv.  20) ; 
and  when  Jephthah  returned  to  his  home  after  his  victoi-y 
over  the  Ammonites,  his  daughter  came  forth  to  meet  him 
with  timbrels  and  dances  (Judges  xi.  34).  Our  well  known 
instrument,  the  tambourine,  so  nearly  resembles  the  Oriental 
timbrel,  from  which  it  is  copied,  as  to  render  any  particular 
description  unnecessary.  This  instrument  continues  to  be 
much  used  in  the  East,  and  occupies  a  conspicuous  place  in 
all  musical  entertainments.  It  invariably  accompanies  a 
dance.  Dancing  and  the  use  of  the  timbrel  are  almost  the 
only  accomplishments  which  a  lady  acquires.  The  female 
slaves  dance  to  its  sound  before  their  mistress,  who  has 
almost  invariably  at  hand  in  her  apar^cnt  a  tambourine, 
which  she  takes  up  and  plays  many  times  in  the  course  of 
a  day. 

28.  *  My  sons  and  my  daughters.* — By  his  *  sons*  Laban 
here  means  his  grandsons,  the  sons  of  his  daughters  and  of 
Jacob.  We  shall  find  many  instances  in  which  the  tenn 
*  son  *  is  applied  to  grandsons.  Thus  Laban  himself  is 
called  (chap.  xxix.  5^  the  son  of  Nahor,  who  was  in  fact 
his  grandfather;  and  Mephibosheth  is  in  the  same  way 
called  the  s<m  of  his  grandfather  Saul  (2  Sam.  xix.  24). 

34.  *  Rachel  had  taken  the  imaoes,  and  put  them  in  the 
camel's  furniture^  and  sat  upon  M^m.'— Ladies  and  sick 
persons  sometimes  ride  in  a  sort  of  covered  chair  or  cradle 
thrown  across  the  back  of  the  camel,  like  panniers,  one  on 
each  side.  Professor  Pax  ton,  in  his  *  Illustrations  rf 
Scripture,*  thinks  that  Rachel  hid  her  fkther*s  teraphim  in 
such  a  cradle,  in  which  she  had  ridden  during  me  day. 
But  it  is  said  that  she  also  sat  upon  them  in  the  tent ;  and 
these  cradles  are  never  used  for  seats  except  while  actually 
riding,  and  so  singular  a  circumstance  as  Rachel's  sitting 
upon  them  would  alone  have  suffice  to  have  attracted 
Laban's  suspicion.  On  the  other  hand,  the  common  pack- 
saddle  of  the  camel,  as  we  have  already  mentioned  (note 
to  chap.  XXV.  27),  is  peculiarly  appropriated  to  the  purpose 
of  a  seat,  or  rather  of  a  cushion,  against  which  a  person 
seated  on  the  floor  may  lean.  These  saddles,  which  are 
made  of  wood,  are  high,  and  the  concavity  usually  filled  by 
the  back  of  the  camel,  would  have  formed  an  excellent 
hiding-place  for  such  images  as  the  teraphim.  If  this  does 
not  seem  reasonable,  we  maj  take  the  alternative  of  sup- 
posing that  Rachel  hid  the  images  under  the  hesdr,  which 
consists  of  things  (carpets,  cloaks,  cloths,  &c.)  heaped  upon 
the  pack-saddle  to  form  a  comfortable  seat  for  ladies  who 
do  not  use  the  hamper  or  cradle.  These  things  are  always 
taken  off  at  the  end  of  a  day's  journey,  and  being  laid  on 
the  ground,  serve  as  a  sort  of  mattress  in  the  tent,  on  which 
a  person  may  sit  or  lie  down  while  he  reclines  against 
the  pack-saddle  itself.  ^  Rachel  might  easily  conceal  the 
images  thus ;  and  there  is  one  reason  which  perhaps  makes 
it  most  probable  that  she  did  so ;  and  that  is,  that  it  is  not 
customary  to  take  off  the  pack-saddle  at  the  end  of  a  day's 
journey,  but  always  to  remove  the  hesdr  by  which  the 
saddle  had  been  covered. 

35.  *  Let  it  not  displease  my  lord  that  I  cannot  rise  up 
before  thee.*— This  apology  was  very  necessary  according  to 
existing  usages  and  feelings  in  the  East,  which  inculcate 
the  greatest  external  deference  on  the  part  of  children 
towards  their  parents.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in 
Persia,  and  appears  always  to  have  been  so.  In  Quintus 
Curtius,  Alexander  is  represented  as  saying  to  the  Queen- 
mother  of  Persia,  *  Understanding  that  it  is  in  Persia  con- 
sidered a  great  offence  for  a  son  to  be  seated  in  the  presence 
of  his  mother,  unless  by  her  permission,  I  have  always  in 
my  visits  to  you  remained  standing  till  you  authorized  me 
to  sit'  Sir  William  Ouseley,  in  liis  Travels  in  the  East,  and 
Mr.  Morier,  in  his  Journey  into  Persia,  both  mention  that 
at  an  entertainment  given  to  the  English  ambassador  by 
the  Ameen-ad-Dowlah  Csecond  vizier),  all  the  persons  of 
distinction  at  Is^an  joined  them  at  dinner,  except  the 
governor  of  the  city,  Abdallah  Khan,  a  person  scarcely  in- 
ferior to  the  minister  in  wealth  and  rank,  and  about  thirty 
years  of  age.    But  the  minister  was  his  &ther ;  and  there- 


fore, instead  of  occupying  his  proper  place  aniong  the 
guests,  he  stood  humbly  iu  the  court-yard  with  the  servants: 
tor  a  son  never  sits  before  his  father  on  anything  like  a 
public  occasion,  whatever  be  his  dimity  or  power.  Even 
the  king's  eldest  son  always  stands  m  his  presence,  and  is 
only  regarded  as  the  first  of  his  servants.  Dao^hters  oc- 
cupy a  still  humbler  place.  Strong  external  indicati«Qs  of 
respect  are  also  shown  to  parents  amon^  the  Bedoaiu 
Arabs.  Boys  never  eat  ont  of  the  same  dish,  or  ereu  in 
the  presence  of  their  father.  Burckhardt  says  that  it 
would  be  reckoned  scandalous  were  any  one  to  say,  *Look 
at  that  boy  ;  he  satisfied  his  appetite  in  the  presence  of  his 
father.'  The  youngest  male  children,  not  more  than  fbnr 
or  five  years  of  age,  are,  however,  often  invited  to  eat  by 
the  side  of  their  parents. 

38.  *  Tlie  rams  of  thy  flock  haoe  I  not  e«fei».'— The  people 
in  the  East  rarely  eat  the  females,  except  when  barren.  It 
would  be  considered  the  most  preposterous  folly  and  extra* 
vagauce  to  destroy  that  which  has  the  power  of  producing 
more.  Hence  the  goats,  kids,  or  sheep,  which  are  brooght 
for  sale  as  food,  are  almost  always  males.  Thus  Jacob's 
dedaratiou  that  he  had  not  eaten  the  rams  of  the  flock, 
implies  that  he  had  not  eaten  at  all  therefW)m,  as  no  one 
diought  of  eating  the  females. 

40.  '  In  the  day  the  drought  consumed  me,  and  the  frost 
by  night.* — Throughout  Western  Asia,  there  is  a  mnch 
more  remarkable  difference  between  the  temperature  of  the 
day  and  night  than  is  generally  experienced  in  Europe. 
The  time  when  this  diflerence  is  the  strongest  is  m  the 
months  of  September,  Octpber,  November,  March,  April, 
and  May.  The  increased  coldness  of  the  day  in  the  depth 
of  winter,  and  the  diminished  coldness  of  the  nights  in  the 
midst  of  summer,  render  the  difference  less  considerable, 
although  it  is  still  very  striking.  An  idea  of  this  altematioD 
can  only  be  formed  by  supposing  a  night  of  our  mtet 
temperature  following  a  day  wanner  than  any  that  our 
summers  afford.  In  the  summer-time,  the  night  air  is,  in 
the  warmest  situations,  cooler  than  that  of  our  rammer 
nights,  and  in  other  situations  often  as  cool  as  the  nights  in 
our  early  spring.  The  night  coolness  in  the  East  ia,  how- 
ever, felt  as  a  gratification  afler  the  intense  and  relaxing 
heat  of  the  £iy,  as  its  bracing  and  reviving  inflnen« 
strengthens  the  frame  to  bear  the  daily  heat,  which  would 
otherwise  be  scarcely  tolerable.  But  when  the  nights  be- 
come positively  cold,  while  the  days  remain  extremely 
warm,  the  rapid  alternation  is  most  distressing  to  those  vho 
are  exposed  to  its  full  influence  iu  the  open  air.  European 
travellers  feel  the  effects  of  this  alternation  most  sensibly: 
the  face  becomes  very  sore,  and  the  skin  peels  off;  the  eyes 
also  suffer,  and  the  hands  and  lips  are  chapped.  In  many 
parts  of  Asia  very  severe  and  frosty  nights  are,  cren  in 
winter,  succeeded  by  very  warm  days ;  and  it  may  be  ssH 
indeed,  that  the  only  experience  of  what  we  should  call 
winter  weather  which  the  inhabitants  obtain,  is  exclusiTely 
during  the  night  time. 

49,  *  Mizpah* — There  were  several  plaoes  of  this  name 
in  Palestine.  The  word,  taken  in  one  rorm,  means  a  high 
place  affording  an  extensive  prospect ;  and  in  another,  a 
watch-tower  or  beacon,  as  in  tne  present  text ;  whence  *e 
may  conclude,  that  the  names  were  given  to  towns  in  ele- 
vated situations,  or  where  watch-towers  existed,  or  where 
commemorative  heaps  had  been  formed  to  mark  the  site  of 
some  important  occurrence.  A  town  built  near  the  scene 
of  this  transaction  between  Jacob  and  Laban  took  the  name 
which  had  been  given  to  the  heap  of  stones.  I'J^J'J^ 
tioned  in  Judges  xi.  and  xii. ;  and  from  the  29th  verse  <» 
the  former  chapter,  it  seems  to  have  been  called  *  BTixpch 
of  Gilead,'  to  distinguish  it  from  other  towns  of  the  same 
name.  It  belonged  to  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  be;^ona 
Jordan,  and  was  the  residence  of  Jephthah.  In  after-times 
the  Ammonites  obtained  possession  of  it,  and  it  was  m 
their  hands  when  Judas  Maccabsus  utterly  destroyed  it 
with  fire. 

53.  *  Jacob  swore  by  the  fear  of  his  father  Isaac*  (See 
also  verso  42.) — This  is  obscure.  *  Jacob  sware  by  the 
Revered  One  of  his  father  Isaac'  would  be  better. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

1  Jacob's  vui'oH  at  Mahanaim,  3  His  message  to 
Esau.  6  He  is  afraid  cf  JSsau's  coming,  9  He 
ffrayethfor  his  deliverance,  \3  He  sendeth  a  pre^ 
sent  to  Esau,  24  He  tcrestleth  xcith  an  angel  at 
Peniel^  where  he  is  called  Israel,     SI  He  halteth. 

And  Jacob  went  on  his  way,  and  the  angels 
of  God  met  him. 

2  And  when  Jacob  saw  them,  he  said,  This 
is  God's  host :  and  he  called  the  name  of  that 
place  'Mahanaim. 

3  H  And  Jacob  sent  messengers  before 
him  to  Esau  bis  brother  unto  the  land  of  Seir, 
the  "country  of  Edom. 

4  And  he  commanded  them,  saying.  Thus 
shall  ye  speak  unto  my  lord  Esau ;  Thy  ser- 
vant Jacob  saith  liius,  I  have  sojourned  with 
Laban,  and  stayed  there  until  now  : 

5  And  I  have  oxen,  and  asses,  flocks,  and 
menservants,  and  womenservants :  and  I  have 
sent  to  tell  my  lord,  that  I  may  find  grace  in 
thy  fflght 

6  1  And  the  messengers  returned  to  Jacob, 
saying.  We  came  to  thy  brother  Esau,  and 
also  he  cometli  to  meet  thee,  and  four  hun- 
dred men  with  him. 

7  Then  Jacob  was  greatly  afraid  and  dis- 
tressed :  and  he  divided  the  people  that  was 
with  him,  and  the  flocks,  and  herds,  and  the 
camels,  into  two  bands  ; 

8  And  said,  If  Esau  come  to  the  one  com- 
pany, and  snnite  it,  then  the  other  company 
which  is  left  shall  escape. 

9  7  And  Jacob  said,  O  God  of  ray  father 
Abraham,  and  God  of  my  father  Isaac,  the 
Lord  'which  saidst  unto  me.  Return  unto  thy 
country,  and  to  thy  kindred,  and  I  will  deal 
well  with  thee : 

10  *I  am  not  worthy  of  the  least  of  all  the 
mercies,  and  of  all  the  truth,  which  thou  hast 
shewed  unto  thy  servant ;  for  with  my  staff*  I 
passed  over  this  Jordan ;  and  now  I  am  be- 
come two  bands. 

11  Deliver  me,  I  pray  thee,  from  the  hand 
of  my  brother,  from  the  hand  of  Esau  :  for 
I  fear  him,  lest  he  will  come  and  smite  me, 
md  the  mother  *with  the  children. 

12  And  thou  saidst,  I  will  surely  do  thee 
good,  and  make  thy  seed  as  the  sand  of  the 
sea,  which  cannot  be  numbered  for  multitude. 

13  IT  And  he  lodced  there  that  same  night ; 
t'Ud  took  of  that  wnich  came  to  his  hand  a 
present  for  Esau  his  brother ; 

14  Two  hundred  she  goats,  and  twenty  he 
goats,  two  hundred  ewes,  and  twenty  rams, 


15  Thirty  milch  camels  with  their  colts, 
forty  kine,  and  ten  bulls,  twenty  she  asses,  and 
ten  foles. 

16  And  he  delivered  them  into  the  hand  of 
his  servants,  every  drove  by  themselves ;  and 
said  unto  his  servants.  Pass  over  before  me, 
and  put  a  space  betwixt  drove  and  drove. 

17  And  he  commanded  the  foremost,  say- 
ing. When  Esau  my  brother  meeteth  thee, 
and  asketh  thee,  saying.  Whose  art  thou? 
and  whither  goest  thou  ?  and  whose  are  these 
before  thee  ? 

18  Then  thou  shalt  say,  Tker/  be  thy  ser- 
vant Jacob's;  it  is  a  present  sent  unto  my 
lord  Esau :  and,  behold,  also  he  is  behind  us. 

19  And  so  commanded  he  the  second,  and 
the  third,  and  all  that  followed  the  droves, 
saying.  On  this  manner  shall  ye  speak  unto 
Esau,  when  ye  find  him. 

20  And  say  ye  moreover.  Behold,  thy  ser- 
vant Jacob  is  behind  us.  For  he  said,  I  will 
appease  him  with  the  present  that  goeth  before 
me,  and  afterward  I  will  see  his  face ;  perad- 
venture  he  will  accept  *of  me. 

2 1  So  went  the  present  over  before  him : 
and  himself  lodged  tliat  night  in  the  company. 

22  And  he  rose  up  that  night,  and  took  his 
two  wives,  and  his  two  womenservants,  and 
his  eleven  sons,  and  passed  over  the  ford 
Jabbok. 

23  And  he  took  them,  and  'sent  them  over 
the  brook,  and  sent  over  that  he  had. 

24  IT  And  Jacob  was  left  alone ;  and  there 
wrestled  a  man  with  him  until  the  ''breaking 
of  the  day. 

25  And  when  he  saw  that  he  prevailed  not 
against  him,  he  touched  the  hollow  of  his 
thigh ;  and  the  hollow  of  Jacob's  thigh  was 
out  of  joint,  as  he  wrestled  with  him. 

26  And  he  said.  Let  me  go,  for  the  day 
breaketh :  And  he  said,  ''I  will  not  let  thee 
go,  except  thou  bless  me. 

27  And  he  said  unto  him,  What  is  thy 
name  ?    And  he  said,  Jacob. 

28  And  he  said,  *®Thy  name  shall  be  called 
no  more  Jacob,  but  Israel :  for  as  a  prince 
hast  thou  power  with  God  and  with  men,  and 
hast  prevailed. 

29  And  Jacob  asked  him,  and  said.  Tell 
Twc,  I  pray  thee,  thy  name.  And  he  said. 
Wherefore  is  it  that  thou  dost  ask  after  my 
name  ?     And  he  blessed  him  there. 

30  And  Jacob  called  the  name  of  the  place 
*'Peniel:  for  I  have  seen  God  face  to  face, 
and  my  life  is  preserved. 


I  That  !•,  two  hoits,  or  camps,  *  Ueh,Jield,         >  Chap.  31.13.         *  Heb.  lamUit  thoM  all.  See, 

^Heb.t)a«ied  to  pass,  •  Heb.  atcending  of  the  morning,  »  Hot  If.  A,  lo  Chap.  85.  10. 


•  II«b.  irpoK.        *  Heb.  my  fact, 
1 1  Tlut  b»  the  face  of  Chd, 
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31  IT  And  as  he  passed  over  Penuel  the  sun 
rose  upon  him,  and  he  halted  upon  his  thigh. 

32  Therefore  the  children  of  Israel  eat  not 
of  the  sinew  which  shrank,  which  is  upon  the 


hollow  of  the  thigh,  unto  this  day  :  because  he 
touched  the  hollow  of  Jacob's  thigh  in  the 
sinew  that  shrank. 


Verse  2.  '  Mahanaim,* — A  town,  on  or  near  the  same 
site,  afterwards  bore  this  name.  It  was  in  the  territory  of 
the  tribe  of  Gad,  near  the  confines  of  Manasseh,  and  was 
one  of  the  towns  given  to  the  Levites  (Josh.  xiii.  26,  30 ; 
xxi.  38).  It  seems  to  have  been  a  place  of  great  strength, 
and  was  therefore  selected  hy  Abner  as  the  royal  seat  of 
Ishboeheth,  son  of  Saul,  during  the  war  between  him  and 
David  (2  Sam.  ii.  8) ;  and  it  was  probably  for  the  same 
reason  that  David  himself  withdrew  thither  during  the  re- 
bellion of  his  own  son  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xvii.  24, 27).  We 
know  nothing  of  the  subsequent  history  of  the  town,  the 
precise  situation  of  which  has  not  been  ascertained ;  but  in 
Dr.  Kobinson's  list  of  the  Arabic  names  of  places  in  this 
quarter,  we  find  Mahneh,  and  this  may  possibly  represent 
Mahanaim. 

9.  *  O  God  of  my  father  Abraham ! ' — This  is  properly 
.  the  first  prayer  on  record ;  for  that  of  Abraham  m  behalf 
of  the  cities  of  the  plain  (ch.  xviii.  23,  33)  contains  too 
much  of  what  may  be  considered  argument  or  remonstrance, 
that  it  cannot  be  so  strictly  called  a  prayer  as  that  which 
here  occurs. 

14.  *  Tho  hundred  she  goats/  etc. — This  valuable  gift, 
consisting  of  not  less  than  550  head  of  cattle,  while  it 
afibrds  an  evidence  of  Jacob's  wealth,  and  of  his  esteem 
for  his  brother,  was  also  remarkable  for  the  variety  of 
species,  and  for  the  proper  proportion  of  male  and  female 
animals.  One  male  to  every  ten  she  goats ;  one  ram  to  ten 
ewes ;  one  bull  to  four  cows ;  and  one  male  ass  to  every 
two  she  asses.  This  his  experience  as  a  shepherd  and  a 
cattle  breeder  had  taught  him  was  the  proper  number  which 
each  class  of  these  animals  requirea.  From  Varro,  De 
Be  Rustica,  ii.  3,  it  may  be  seen  that  more  modem  expe- 
rience has  justified  this  proportion.  Compare  also  Job  i. 
3 ;  xlii.  12.    It  is  probable  that  Esau,  consid!ering  his  habits 


and  the  nature  of  his  place  of  residence,  had  but  little  ctttk 
of  his  own,  which  would  render  doubly  acceptable  such  a 
present  as  Jacob  had  selected. — Rosenmiiller  and  De  Sola 
\New  Version)  in  loc. 

15.  *  Milch  cameU,' — That  is,  camels  of  the  most  valuable 
sort  The  Bedouins  ride  the  male  camel  in  preference  to 
the  female,  and  the  former  is  also  capable  of  carrying 
heavier  burdens,  and  yet  the  female  is  much  more  valiublc 
on  account  of  her  milk,  which  forms  a  prominent  article  io 
the  diet  of  the  Arabs.  They  drink  it  either  fresh  or  sour. 
They  are  fond  of  sour  milk,  and  it  seems  that  the  milk  of 
the  camel  turns  sour  sooner  than  that  of  most  other  animab. 
Butter  and  cheese  are  very  seldom  made  of  this  milL  It 
is  remarkable  that  some  of  the  tribes  refuse  to  sell  milk  to 
the  towns-people,  the  epithet  *  milk-seller'  being  regardai 
as  a  term  of  great  opprobrium.  It  is  also  observable,  that 
the  Arabs  not  only  drink  the  camels'  milk  themselves,  bat 
give  great  quantities  of  it  to  their  horses.  Foals  also  sk 
weaned  from  their  dams  in  thirty  days,  and  for  the  next 
hundred  days  are  fed  exclusively  on  camels'  milk ;  and 
during  the  ensuing  hundred,  they  receive  a  bucket  of  milk 
every  evening  along  with  their  barley.  Burckhardt  says 
that  when  the  Bedouins  take  colts  of  two  or  three  yeais 
old  to  sell  in  Syria,  they  recommend  their  animals  by  pro- 
testing (of  course  falsely)  that  since  they  were  wetmed  xhej 
have  had  no  other  food  than  camels'  milk. 

22.  *  Jabbok* — This  river  rises  in  the  mountains  in  the 
south-east  of  Gilead,  and  after  a  course  of  about  fifty  miles, 
nearly  due  east  and  west,  enters  the  Jordan  about  forty  mil@ 
south  of  the  sea  of  Tiberias.  The  Jabbok  now  bears  the 
name  of  Zerka.  In  its  passage  westward  across  the  plains, 
it  more  than  once  passes  under  ground ;  and  in  summer  the 
upper  portion  of  its  channel  becomes  dry.  But  on  enter- 
ing the  more  lully  country  immediately  east  of  the  Jordan, 
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it  receives  tribute  from  ieveral  springs,  which  maintain  it 
as  a  perennial  stream,  although  very  low  in  snmmer.  From 
this  It  appears  that  not  only  its  volume,  but  the  length  of 
its  course,  is  much  smaller  in  summer  than  in  winter.  On 
appitMching  the  Jordan  it  flows  through  a  deep  ravine,  the 
steep  banks  being  overgrown  with  the  Solanumfuriotum, 
which  attains  a  considerable  size.  But  the  ravine  is  not 
10  well  wooded  as  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  The 
water  is  pleasant,  and  the  bed  being  rocky  the  stream  runs 
dear. 

25.  '  Prevailed  not  against  him.* — ^That  is,  Jacob  had 
inch  firm  hold  of  the  angel,  that  the  latter  could  not  re- 
lease himself  without  an  exertion  of  supernatural  power 
iscoDsistent  with  the  human  form  he  had  assumed,  and 
with  the  supposed  equal  conditions  of  the  contest.  Jacob 
proved  the  stronger  when  they  contended  together  as  men ; 
and  this  having  been  shewn,  the  angel  proceeds  to  put  forth 
such  a  measure  of  supernatural  power  as  might  suffice  for 
the  object  he  had  in  view,  and  at  the  same  time  disclose  to 
Jacob  the  heavenly  character  of  the  being  who  contended 
with  him. 

28.  *  Thif  name  shall  be  caUed  no  more  Jacobf  but  Israel,' 
—The  sense  intended  by  the  sacred  writer  would  perhaps 
be  better  conveyed  thus : — *  Thy  name  shall  no  more  be 
called  Jacob  only,  but  also  Israel  ;*  for  it  is  certain  that  the 
patriarch  did  not  cease  to  be  called  Jacob— the  two  names 
bdng  henceforth  used  indiscriminately.  Jacob  was  not  a 
very  pleasant  name  for  a  man  to  bear,  as  it  means  a  taker 
by  the  kecly  which  was  literally  appropriate,  from  the  cir- 
cnmstanoes  connected  with  his  birtn ;  but  it  had  a  reflex 
meti^diorical  sense,  of  one  who  takes  another  by  the  heel 
to  tnp  him  up»  by  deoeit  or  fraud — a  supplanter — ^an  appli- 
catioD  which,  as  we  know  from  ch.  xxvii.  26,  was  sometmies 
cast  b  his  taeth.  He  now  receives  another  name  not  only 
free  from  sudi  unpleasant  associations,  but  honourable,  and 
which  conveyed  to  him  the  assurance  that  having  prevailed 
in  a  contest  with  a  superhuman  being,  he  need  not  fear 
what  Esau  or  any  other  man  could  do  unto  him. 

29.  *  Wherefore  . . .  dost  thou  ask  c^ernm  name  f  Andhe 
hiested  Aim  there,' — Nachmanides  (K.  Moses  ben  Nach- 
mann)  here  exoellentiy  paraphrases : — *  The  knowledge  of 
my  name  cannot  avail  thee,  since  power  and  right  apper- 
tain to  God  alone.  Wherefore  shouldst  thou  <all  me  ?  I 
I    can  neither  answer  thee  nor  deliver  thee  from  trouble :  I 


^1  however  bless  thee,  since  I  am  commanded  to  do  so !' 
This  writer  appears  to  think  that  the  angel  frared  lest  his 
name  if  it  transpired  should  be  superstitiously  invoke, 
which  would  also  account  for  the  similar  reserve,  with  re- 
gard to  his  name,  of  the  angel  who  predicted  the  birtii  of 
Samson  (Judg.  xiii.  18).  Other  Jewish  writers  suppose 
that  the  reason  of  this  reserve  was  that  angels  have  no  in- 
di-ridual  names,  but  that  the  name  varies  according  to  the 
mission  on  which  they  are  sent  Another  reason  given  by 
Abarbanel  is  too  ingenious  to  be  omitted.  He  tells  us  that 
it  was  usual,  ancientiy,  when  two  men  were  engaged  in 
mortal  strife,  the  conquered  party  became  the  bondman  of 
the  victor  who  had  spared  him ;  and,  if  permitted  to  depturt, 
he  was  asked  his  name,  to  enable  the  conqueror  to  claim 
his  services  when  he  might  require  them.  Therefore  the 
angel  sdd,  in  allusion  to  this  custom : — '  It  is  useless  to  ask 
my  name,  for  I  will  not  return  to  thee,  nor  canst  thou  com- 
pel my  services.* 

30.  *  PenieV  (the  fiice  of  God).— The  tribe  of  Gad  in 
after-times  built  a  city  on  or  near  this  spot,  and  gave  it  the 
name  of  Penuel.  Gideon,  on  his  return  from  pursuing  the 
Midianites,  threw  down  the  tower  of  the  city,  and  slew  the 
inhabitants  for  having  insulted  him  and  refiised  to  supply 
his  troops  with  provisions  when  on  the  pursuit  ( Judg.  viii. 
1 7^.  Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Nebat,  rebuilt  the  city  ( 1  Kings 
xii.  25) ;  and  Josephus  says,  that  he  also  there  built  him- 
self a  palace.  Many  maps  place  Penuel  on  the  south  side 
of  the  river ;  but  it  was  on  the  north ;  for  the  text  states 
that,  after  Jacob  had  sent  his  people  over  the  river,  he  re- 
midned  alone  on  the  other  side  (the  north  side)  all  night 

S2.  *  The  sinew  which  shrank.* — TMs  is  usually  under- 
stood to  have  been  the  ischiatic  nerve,  which  proceeds 
downward  by  the  hip  to  the  ancle ;  and  this  is  confirmed 
by  tradition ;  for  tiie  Reverend  D.  A.  De  Sola  states  that, 
assisted  by  a  medical  gentieman,  he  ascertained  bv  actual 
observation  that  the  nerve  which — as  the  prohibited  '  nerve 
that  shrank* — is  extracted  from  the  legs  of  animals  used  as 
food  by  the  Jews,  is  no  other  than  the  ischiatic  nerve.  It 
seems  from  the  statement  of  this  writer,  who  politely  corrects 
a  misapprehension  into  which  we  had  ourselves  fallen,  that 
the  Jews  only  abstain  flrom  eating  of  the  hind  limbs  of  ani- 
mals in  places  where  no  person  is  to  be  found  properly 
qualified  to  remove  this  nerve  or  prohibited  part. 


CHAPTER  XXXni. 

1  The  kindness  of  Jacob  and  Esccu  at  their  meeting. 
17  Jacob  cometh  to  Sttccoth.  IS  At  Shalem  he 
buydh  afidd,  and  bmldeth  an  altar  caUed  El-eiohe' 
Israel. 

And  Jacob  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  looked,  and, 
behold,  Esau  came,  and  with  him  four  hun- 
dred men.  And  he  divided  the  children  unto 
Leah,  and  unto  Rachel,  and  unto  the  two 
handmaids. 

2  And  he  put  the  handmaids  and  their 
children  foremost,  and  Leah  and  her  children 
after,  and  Rachel  and  Joseph  hindermost. 

3  And  he  passed  over  before  them,  and 
bowed  himself  to  the  ground  seven  times, 
until  he  came  near  to  his  brother. 

4  And  Esau  ran  to  meet  him,  and  embraced 
him,  and  fell  on  his  neck,  and  kissed  him : 
and  they  wept. 


5  And  he  lifl;ed  up  his  eyes,  and  saw  the 
women  and  the  children ;  and  said.  Who  are 
those  Vith  thee?  And  he  said,  The  child- 
ren which  God  hath  graciously  given  tliy 
servant. 

6  Then  the  handmaidens  came  near,  they 
and  their  children,  and  they  bowed  themselves. 

7  And  Leah  also  with  her  children  came 
near,  and  bowed  themselves :  and  after  came 
Joseph  near  and  Rachel,  and  they  bowed 
themselves. 

8  And  he  said,  'What  meanest  thou  by  all 
this  drove  which  I  met  ?  And  he  said,  Tliese 
are  to  find  grace  in  the  sight  of  my  lord. 

9  And  Esau  said,  I  have  enough,  my 
brother ;  'keep  that  thou  hast  unto  thyself 

10  Ajid  Jacob  said,  Nay,  I  pray  thee,  if 
now  I  have  found  grace  in  thy  sight,  then  re- 
ceive my  present  at  my  hand :  for  therefore 
I  have  seen  thy  fece,  as  though  I  had  seen 


>  Ueb.  10  ihee. 


t  Heb.  What  is  all  thit  band  to  thee  f 


9  Heb.  he  that  to  t/iee  that  is  thme. 
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thee  some  of  the  folk  that  are  with  me :  And 
he  saidj^What  needeth  it?  let  me  find  grace 
in  the  sight  of  my  lord. 

16  So  Esau  returned  that  day  on  his  way 
unto  Seir. 

17  IT  And  Jacob  jouraeyed  to  Succoth,  and 
built  him  an  house,  and  made  booths  for  Lis 
cattle:  therefore  die  name  of  the  place  is 
called  ^Succoth. 

18  IT  And  Jacob  came  to  Shalem  a  city  of 
"Shechem,  which  is  in  the  land  of  Canaan, 
when  he  came  from  Padan-aram ;  and  pitched 
his  tent  before  the  city. 

19  And  he  bought  a  parcel  of  a  field, 
where  he  had  spread  his  tent,  at  the  hand  of 
the  children  of  'Hamor,  Shechem's  father,  for 
an  hundred  '^pieces  of  money. 

20  And  he  erected  there  an  altar,  and 
called  it  *'El-elohe-Israel. 

4  Heb.  according  to  thejbot  qfthe  work,  &c.,  and  according  to  the  foot  of  the  children.       »  Heb.  «rf,  or,  jilaee.       «  Ho!).  JFhercfore  ta  tAii  .• 
1  Th«t  ta,  hooth$.       8  Called,  Acta  7.  1 6,  Sychem.        •  Called,  .\ct«  7.  16,  Emmor,        i©  Or,  lambs.        l \  That  is,  God  the  God  o/Itra^ 


the  face  of  God,  and  thou  wast  pleased  with 
me. 

11  Take,  I  pray  thee,  my  blessing  that  is 
brought  to  thee;  because  God  hath  dealt 
graciously  with  me,  and  because  I  have  enough. 
And  he  urged  him,  and  he  took  it. 

12  And  he  said.  Let  us  take  our  journey, 
and  let  us  go,  and  I  will  go  before  thee. 

13  And  lie  said  unto  him.  My  lord  knoweth 
that  the  children  are  tender,  and  the  flocks 
and  herds  with  young  are  with  me:  and  if 
men  should  overdrive  them  one  day,  all  the 
flock  will  die. 

14  Let  my  lord,  I  pray  thee,  pass  over  be- 
fore his  servant:  and  I  will  lead  on  softly, 
according  *as  the  cattle  that  goeth  before  me 
and  the  children  be  able  to  endure,  until  I 
come  unto  my  lord  unto  Seir. 

15  And  Esau  said,  Let  me  now  *leave  with 


I 


Verue  3.  *  And  bowed  himself  to  the  ground  seven  times 
until  he  came  near  to  his  brother,* — This  seems  to  mean  that 
Jacob,  on  approaching  his  brother,  stopped  at  intervals  and 
bowed,  and  then  advanoed  and  bowed  again,  until  the 
seventh  bow  brought  him  near  to  his  brother.  This  was 
a  mark  of  profound  respect ;  nor  need  we  suppose  there 
was  any  simulation  of  numility  in  it,  for  it  was,  and  is, 
customary  for  elder  brothei-s  to  be  treated  by  the  younger 
with  great  respect  in  the  East  A  similar  method  of  in- 
dicating respect  is  still  used  in  approaching  the  king  of 
Persia,  and  has  been  thus  described  by  Colonel  Johnson : — 
*  We  saw  the  king  seated  upon  his  throne,  in  an  upper 
room,  open  and  suppoi*ted  by  pillars.  When  we  came  to 
the  end  of  the  walk  turning  toward  and  fronting  the  king, 
we  made  two  low  bows,  as  did  also  the  minister,  whose 
motions  we  observed  and  repeated ;  then  advancing  to  the 
first  cross-walk  we  made  another  bow ;  proceeding  thence, 
until  we  arrived  within  about  fifty  yards  of  the  building, 
we  again  halted  and  made  two  bows.  Here  we  took  off 
and  left  our  slippers,  and  walked  in  the  cloth  boots  to 
another  turning,  and  bowed  again.  We  now  came  to  a 
small  door,  from  which  a  flight  of  steps  led  up  to  the  open 
room.  These  were  covered  with  blue  dazed  tiles.  At  the 
head  of  the  stairs  was  the  door  of  the  king's  sitting-room, 
on  advancing  to  which,  fluting  the  king,  we  made  two 
bows,  rather  low,  and  severally  entered  the  room,  keeping 
close  to  the  wall  on  the  left.  When  we  had  taken  our  sta- 
tions here,  we  each  made  a  very  low  bow  and  ranged  our- 
selves standing.'  Journey  from  India  to  England,  p.  IC6. 
Here  there  were  six  pauses  and  nine  bows :  the  number  of 
both  diminishes  with  the  increase  of  rank  in  the  person 
admitted  to  an  audience. 

11.*  And  he  urged  him,  and  he  took  it.* — Jacob  was  aware 
that  for  a  superior  to  receive  a  present  fVom  an  inferior, 
was  a  well  understood  pledge  of  friendship;  whereas  to 
decline  such  an  offering,  or  to  return  it  after  it  had  been 
received,  was  a  common  mark  of  dissatisfaction. 

17.  *  Jacob  Journeyed  to  Succoth,  and  built  him  an  house, 
and  made  booths  for  his  cattle,'— We  consider  that  the 
phrase  translated  *  built  him  a  house,'  means  no  more  than 
that  Jacob  erected  his  tent  at  this  place.  We  have  already 
indioited  the  usag«  of  calling  a  tent  a  house  (note  on  ch. 
Xr3Lvii.  15),  and  we  find  that  Gresenius  concurs  in  this 
opinion,  that  the  word  JV'^  certainly  means  a  tent  in  this 
place.     The  very  name  given  to  the  placo,  which  means 


'  tents '  or  *  booths,'  and  the  fact  that  Jacob  made  no  long 
stay  there  and  never  returned,  would  alone  sufiBce  to  rendn 
it  probable  that  this  is  the  true  meaning.  It  seems  to  be 
recorded  as  a  singular  circumstance,  that  Jacob  erected 
booths  fbr  his  cattle.  His  motive  does  not  appear;  but  it 
was,  and  is,  unusual  in  the  East  to  put  the  flocks  and  herd& 
under  cover.  They  remain  night  and  day,  winter  and 
summer,  in  the  open  air.  The  number  of  booths  necessary 
for  the  purpose  must  have  given  a  singular  appeai-ance  to 
his  encamnment,  occasioning  the  circumstance  to  be  com- 
memoratea  in  the  name  given  to  the  spot  and  to  the  town 


Booths  ob  SiritDs. 

which  was  built  there  at  a  subsequent  period.  The  maps 
place  Succoth  south  of  the  Jabbok,  in  Uie  angle  formed  by 
this  river  and  the  Jordan,  and  at  a  distance  nearly  equal 
from  either  river.  It  was  included  in  the  tcrritoriei 
of  the  tribe  of  Gad.  The  inhabitants  provoked  Gideoo  in 
the  same  way  as  the  men  of  Penuel  had  done,  and  in  r** 
venge  he,  on  his  return,  *  tore  the  flesh  *  of  the  principal 
persons  of  the  town  with  thoi-ns  an4  briars  (Jndg.  viii.  8 
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16).  The  Jews  say  that  the  name  of  Darala  was  given  to 
Sacooth  at  some  subsequent  period. 

18.  *  Jaco6  canie  to  Shalem^  a  dty  cf  Shechem.* — It  is 
agreed  that  our  translators  have  erred  in  rendering  nP\f 
dudem  here  as  a  proper  name.  The  word  means  *  peace ' 
or  *  safety;*  and  tiie  text  should  be  read  '  Jacob  came  safe 
to  the  dty  Shechem.'  Neither  onr  most  early  nor  most 
modem  versions  render  Shalem  here  as  a  proper  name. 

^  <  Shechem." — It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  increase 
of  population,  and  the  progressive  appropriation  of  the  land 
in  Palestine,  as  indicated  by  the  nresent  text.  Abraham 
had  pastured  his  flocks  freely  in  uiis  vale,  where  no  town 
seems  to  have  then  existed ;  but  Jacob  finds  a  town  there, 
and  is  obliged  to  purchase  the  land  in  which  he  forms  his 
encampment 

The  town  of  Shechem  is  often  afterwards  mentioned  in 
the  Scripture,  and  was  the  scene  of  several  remarkable 
transactions.  After  the  Israelites  had  conquered  the 
country,  they  made  it  a  city  of  refuge  (Josh.  xx.  7) ;  and, 
daring  the  lifetime  of  Joshua,  it  was  a  centre  of  union  for 
the  tribes.  It  afterwards  became  the  capital  of  the  king- 
dom set  up  by  Abimelech,  but  was  at  length  destroyed  by 
him  ^Judg.  ix.  1  sq.,  1 1,  34).  It  was  rebuilt,  and  grew  to 
snch  unportance,  that  Jeroboam  at  first  made  it  the  capital 
of  bis  kingdom  (1  Kings  xii.  2.5,  compare  xiv.  17).  It 
ceased  not  to  thrive  after  it  lost  that  honour.  It  subsisted 
daring  the  Captivity,  and  continued  for  many  ages  the  chief 
seat  of  the  Samaritans,  and  the  centre  of  their  worship, 
their  sole  temple  being  upon  the  summit  of  Mount  Geriziih, 
at  whose  fbot  the  city  stood  (Jer.  xli.  5;  John  iv.  20; 
Joseph.  Atttiq,  xi.  8,  6).  In  the  New  Testament  it  occurs 
under  the  name  of  Sychar  (John  iv.  5).  Not  long  after  it 
received  the  hame  of  Neapolis,  which  it  still  retains  in  the 
modified  Arabic  form  of  Nabulus,  beiu^  one  of  the  very 
few  names  imposed  by  the  Romans  which  have  survived 
to  the  present  day. 

Shechem,  as  we  have  seen,  stood  in  the  narrow  valley 
between  the  mountains  of  Ebal  and  Grerizim,  in  N.  lat. 
32°  17'  and  E.  long.  SS**  20',  thirty-four  miles  north  of 
Jerusalem,  and  seven  miles  south  of  Samaria.  It  is  be- 
liered  that  the  present  town  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient 

one,  but  is  probably  of  more  contracted  dimensions.    The 

streets  are  narrow,  the  houses  high,  and  built  of  stone,  with 


domed  roofit,  as  at  Jerusalem.  The  main  street  is  traversed 
through  its  whole  extent  by  a  stream  of  clear  water — a 
rare  thing  in  the  East.  There  are  some  remains  referred 
to  the  time  of  the  first  crusaders,  but  no  ruins  of  more  an- 
cient date.  The  population  is  iYom  8000  to  10,000,  in- 
cluding 130  Samantans.  Travellers  speak  with  admira- 
tion of  the  beantifhl  valley  of  Shechem.  *  There  is  nothing 
in  the  Holy  Land,*  says  Dr.  Clarke,  *  finer  than  the  view 
of  Nablous,  from  the  heights  above  it.  As  the  traveller 
descends  towards  it  from  the  hills,  it  appears  luxurianUy 
embosomed  in  the  most  delightful  fragrant  bowers,  half 
concealed  by  rich  gardens  and  stately  trees,  collected  into 
^ves,  all  around  the  bold  and  beautiful  valley  in  which 
It  stands.'  This  valley  leads  into  a  fine  plain,  waving  with 
com  in  the  time  of  spring,  and  which  is  conceived  to  have 
formed  or  to  have  contwned  *  The  parcel  of  ground  which 
Jacob  gave  to  his  son  Joseph.'  Jo^  iv.  5.  See  the  TraveU 
of  Clarke,  iv.  267 ;  Elliot,  li.  300 ;  Olin,  ii.  339,  365 ;  Lord 
Nugent,  Zands,  Ac,  ii.  172,  180. 

19.  ^  An  hundred  pieces  cf  money.* — The  original  is 
np^^i?  hesitah,  and  most  ancient  translators  have  rendered 
it  by  *  lambs,'  as  in  our  marginal  reading.  Hence  have 
arisen  the  questions,  whether  the  price  was  really  paid 
in  lambs,  or  that  it  was  the  value  of  so  many  Iambs, 
or  pieces  of  metal  separately  of  the  value  of  a  lamb, 
and  stamped  with  the  figure  of  that  animal  to  authenticate 
its  value.  This  last  would  in  reality  have  been  coined 
money,  to  w^hich  it  does  not  appear  that  the  people  among 
whom  Jacob  soioumed  had  as  yet  attained;  although  the 
custom  to  which  it  refers  may  have  eventually,  and  at  a 
later  time,  prevailed.  Besides,  the  translation  *  lambs'  is 
not  supported  by  etymology  or  by  the  kindred  dialects,  and 
all  the  explanations  and  conjectures  founded  upon  that  inter- 
pretation fkll  to  the  ground ;  and  the  ancient  coin  Ixraring 
the  figure  of  a  lamb,  which  has  been  prodnced  in  si^pport 
of  one  of  these  interpretations,  is  undoubtedly  a  coin  of 
Cyprus.  That  it  was  a  payment  in  kind,  is  disproved  by 
the  fact  that,  even  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  merchandise 
was  no  longer  usiudly  exchanged,  but  actoal  sales  were 
made  for  metal  weighe^i,  or  for  a  number  of  pieces  of  metal 
of  ascertained  weight  (see  the  note  on  xxiii.  IG).  We 
take  the  kesitah  to  have  been,  therefore,  the  name  of  a 
weight  What  this  weight  was  must  be  left  uncertain. 
Gesenius  not  very  conclusively  infers,  fh>m  a  comparison, 
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of  this  text  with  xxiii.  IG,  that  it  was  heavier  than  the 
shekel,  and  contained,  indeed,  about  four  shekels.  With 
at  least  equal  uncertainty,  and  less  probability,  others  urge 
that  it  could  not  be  more  than  the  twentieth  part  of  a 
shekel ;  for  Rabbi  Akiba  states  that  when  he  was  in  Arabia 
he  heard  the  term  kesttah  still  in  use  as  applied  to  the 
meah:  now  the  meaJi,  according  to  Onkelos  on  Exod. 
XXX.  13,  was  equal  to  the  gerak,  twenty  of  which  went  to 
a  shekel,— therefore  the  k^tah  was  the  twentieth  part  of  a 
shekel.  But  the  passing  obseryation  of  Rabbi  Akiba  will 
scarcely  bear  the  weight  of  this  conclusion ;  for  although  he 
may  have  heard  the  name  applied  to  the  meah,  it  does  not 
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follow  that  the  same  name  was  2000  years  before  his  time, 
and  in  another  country,  attached  to  the  same  weight. 
Upon  the  whole,  we  prefer  the  conclusion  of  Onkelos  him- 
self;  who  derives  the  word  from  t3b|J  kaaatj  truth,  eqoity, 
and  regards  hentah  as  meaning  no  more  than  that  it  was 
good  and  just  merely,  with  reference  either  to  the  quality 
of  the  silver  or  to  the  weight;  and  this  is  supported  by 
xxiii.  16,  where  the  silver  with  which  Abrahun  bought 
the  field  and  cave  of  fidachpelah  is  descrilSed  as '  current 
money  with  the  merchant'  The  kesitah  occurs  agaiu  ooly 
in  Josh.  xxiy.  32 ;  Job  xlv.  11. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

1  DinaJi  is  ravished  by  Shechem.  4  He  sueth  to  marry 
Iter,  13  llie  sons  of  Jacob  offer  the  condition  of 
circumcision  to  the  Shechemites,  20  Hamor  and  | 
Shecliem  persuade  tliem  to  accept  it.  25  The  sons  \ 
of  Jacob  upon  that  advantage  slay  them,  27  and 
spoil  their  city.  30  Jacob  repiovcth  Simeon  and 
Levi. 

And  Dinah  the  daughter  of  Leah,  which  she 
bare  unto  Jacob,  went  out  to  see  the  daughters 
of  tlie  land. 

2  And  when  Shechem  the  son  of  Hamor 
the  Hivite,  prince  of  the  country,  saw  her, 
he  took  her,  and  lay  with  her,  and  ^defiled 
her. 

3  And  his  soul  clave  unto  Dmah  the 
daughter  of  Jacob,  and  he  loved  the  damsel, 
and  spake  *kindly  imto  the  damsel. 

4  1  And  Shechem  spake  unto  his  father 
Hamor,  saying.  Get  me  this  damsel  to  wife. 

5  And  Jacob  heard  that  he  had  defiled 
Dinah  liis  daughter :  now  his  sons  were  with 
his  cattle  in  the  field:  and  Jacob  held  his 
peace  until  they  were  come. 

6  And  Hamor  the  fether  of  Shechem  went 
out  unto  Jacob  to  commune  with  him. 

7  And  the  sons  of  Jacob  came  out  of  the 
field  when  they  heard  it :  and  the  men  were 
grieved,  and  they  were  very  wroth,  because 
he  had  wrought  folly  in  Israel  in  lying  with 
Jacob's  daugnter ;  which  thing  ought  not  to 
be  done. 

8  And  Hamor  communed  with  them,  say- 
ing, The  soul  of  my  son  Shechem  longeth  for 
your  daughter :  I  pray  you  give  her  him  to 
wife. 

9  And  make,  ye  marriages  with  us,  and 
give  your  daughters  unto  us,  and  take  our 
daiichters  unto  you. 

10  And  ye  shall  dwell  with  us :  and  the 
land  shall  be  before  you  ;  dwell  and  trade  ye 
therein,  and  get  you  possessions  therein. 

1 1  And  Shechem  said  unto  her  father  and 
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unto  her  brethren,  Let  me  find  grace  in  your 
eyes,  and  what  ye  shall  say  unto  me  I  will 
give. 

12  Ask  me  never  so  much  dowry  and  gift, 
and  I  will  give  according  as  ye  shall  say  unto 
me :  but  give  me  the  damsel  to  wife. 

13  IT  And  the  sons  of  Jacob  answered 
Shechem  and  Hamor  his  feither  deceitfiiUy, 
and  said,  because  he  had  defiled  Dinah  their 
sister: 

14  And  they  said  unto  them.  We  cannot 
do  this  thing,  to  give  our  sister  to  one  that 
is  uncircumcised ;  for  that  toere  a  reproach 
unto  us: 

15  But  in  this  will  we  consent  unto  you: 
If  ye  will  be  as  we  te,  that  every  male  of  you 
be  circumcised ; 

16  Then  will  we  give  our  daughters  unto 
you,  and  we  will  take  your  daughters  to  us, 
and  we  will  dwell  with  you,  and  we  will  be- 
come one  people. 

17  But  if  ye  will  not  hearken  unto  us,  to 
be  circumcised  ;  then  will  we  take  our  dauj^- 
ter,  and  we  will  be  gone. 

18  And  their  words  pleased  Hamor,  and 
Sliechem  Hamor's  son. 

19  And  the  young  man  deferred  not  to  do 
the  thing,  because  he  had  delight  in  JacoVs 
daughter :  and  he  was  more  honourable  than 
all  tne  house  of  his  father. 

20  IT  And  Hamor  and  Shechem  his  son 
came  unto  the  gate  of  their  city,  and  com- 
muned with  the  men  of  their  city,  saying, 

21  These  men  are  peaceable  with  us; 
therefore  let  them  dwell  in  the  land,  and 
trade  therein ;  for  the  land,  behold,  it  |* 
large  enough  for  them ;  let  us  take  their 
daughters  to  us  for  wives,  and  let  us  give  them 
our  daughters. 

22  Only  herein  will  the  men  consent  unto 
us  for  to  dwell  with  us,  to  be  one  people,  ij 
every  male  among  us  be  circumcised,  as  they 
are  circumcised. 

t  Hcb.  to  fur  heart. 
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23  Skcdl  not  their  cattle  and  their  sub- 
stance and  every  beast  of  their's  be  our's? 
only  let  us  consent  unto  them,  and  they  will 
dwell  with  us. 

24  And  unto  Hamor  and  unto  Shechem 
his  son  hearkened  all  that  went  out  of  the 
gate  of  his  city ;  and  every  male  was  circum- 
cised, all  that  went  out  of  the  gate  of  his  city. 

25  IT  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  third  day, 
when  they  were  sore,  that  two  of  the  sons  of 
Jacob,  Simeon  and  Levi,  Dinah's  brethren, 
took  each  man  his  sword,  and  came  upon  the 
city  boldly,  and  'slew  all  the  males. 

26  And  they  slew  Hamor  and  Shechem  his 
son  with  the  *edge  of  the  sword,  and  took 
Dinah  out  of  Shechem's  house,  and  went  out. 

27  The  sons  of  Jacob  came  upon  the  slain, 

a  Chap.  49.  6. 


and  spoiled  the  city,  because  they  had  defiled 
their  sister. 

28  They  took  their  sheep,  and  their  oxen, 
and  their  asses,  and  that  which  teas  in  the 
city,  and  that  which  xons  in  the  field, 

29  And  all  their  wealth,  and  all  their  little 
ones,  and  their  wives  took  they  captive,  and 
spoiled  even  all  tliat  was  in  the  house. 

30  IF  And  Jacob  said  to  Simeon  and  Levi,  Ye 
have  troubled  me  to  make  me  to  stink  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  among  the  Cauaan- 
ites  and  the  Perizzites :  and  I  being  few  in 
number,  they  shall  gather  themselves  together 
against  me,  and  slay  me ;  and  I  shall  be  de- 
stroyed, I  and  my  house. 

31  And  they  said.  Should  he  deal  with  our 
sister  as  with  an  harlot  ? 

4  Heb.  mouth. 


Verse  5.  '  Jacob  held  his  peace  till  thev  (his  sons)  were 
cone.'— His  sons  being  out  with  the  cattle,  Jacob,  though 
grnitlT  distressed,  felt  that  he  could  do  nothing  till  they  re- 
turucd.    This  was  certainly  not  from  any  weakness  of  cha- 
rRcter,  and  must  be  explained  bv  reference  to  the  customs  of 
the  Bedouins,  among  whom,  when  a  man  has  children  by 
different  wives,  the  mil  brothers  of  a  woman  arc,  more  than 
,    ber  fether,  the  spedal  guardians  of  her  welfare ;  her  aven- 
geri  if  she  has  been  wronged,  and  her  punishers  if  she  errs. 
'    Accordingly  we  find  that  the  brothers  of  Dinah  took  die 
matter  entirely  into  their  hands  when  they  returned,  Jacob 
I    remaining  pasdve ;  and  that  it  was  Dinah's  two  brothers, 
I    by  the  same  mother  as  well  as  £ftther,  who  wreaked  the 
nual  vengeance  upon  Shechem.    Another  instance  of  this 
occore  in  Absalom's  avengement  of  his  sister  Tamar's 
violation.    2  Sam.  xiii.  2% 
\       12.  *ABk  me  never  ao  much  dowry  and  g^,  and  I  will 
'    give  according  as  ye  AaU  say  wUo  me,' — In  some  previous 
!    notes  we  have  had  occasion  to  allude  to  the  dower  and 
j    presents  required  of  the  bridegroom  on  his  marriage ;  and 
!    bave  referred  to  this  place  for  a  more  detailed  statement 
I    Subject  to  the  exceptions  to  which  every  general  position 
I    is  incident,  we  think  it  may  be  safely  stated,  that  among 
all  savage  and  barbarous  people— and  therefore  in  the  early 
I    bigtory  of  everv  nation  whicn  afterwards  became  dvilized 
—the  father  of  a  ^1,  in  relinquishing  her  to  a  husband, 
;    conceives  he  has  a  right  to  receive  a  compensation  for  losing 
tbe  benefit  of  her  services,  as  well  as  for  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  bringing  her  up  and  providing  for  her  wants. 
The  principle  is  still  the  same,  whether,  as  among  the 
Mouins,  tne  sum  exacted  be  called  the  '  price '  <n  the 
woman,  or  is  merely  described  as  a  *  gift*  or  *  present'  to 
the  &ther.     The  antiquity  of  this  usage  will  appou*  from 
this  and  other  passages  in  the  book  of  Genesis.    The  clas- 
sical scholar  is  aware  of  numerous  allusions  to  this  custom. 
In  one  passage  of  the  Iliad  an  accomplished  ladjr  is  valued 
at  fbnr  oxen.     In  another  place,  Afamenmou  is  made  to 
sa^,  that  he  would  give  one  of  his  daughters  to  Achilles 
without  exacting  the  least  present  in  return.    Homer  never 
mentions  anvthing  as  given  to  the  bride,  but  alwavs  the 
,    presents  which  the  bridegroom  makes  to  the  lady's  father. 
<    It  is  also  related  by  Pansanias,  that  when  Danans  found 
I    bimself  unable  to  get  his  daughters  married,  he  caused  it 
to  be  made  known  that  he  woud  not  demand  any  presents 
from  those  who  would  espouse  them.    (See  Goguet,  Origins 
I    des  Loisy  ii.  60,  where  Uiese  instances  are  adduced.)    It 
,    would  too  much  extend  this  note,  to  multiply  examples 
I    ^m  the  early  history  of  nations,  and  from  existing  prac- 


tices in  the  world.  It  may  suffice  to  state  generally,  that^ 
under  sundry  modifications,  the  principle  of  paying  the 
fhther  for  his  daughter  is  distincUv  reco^piised  throughout 
Asia,  even  where  the  fiither  actually  receives  nothing.  We 
shall  confine  our  instances  to  the  liedouins.  Usages  differ 
considerably  in  this  and  other  points,  among  the  Arabian 
tribes ;  and  travellers  have  too  hastily  concladed  that  the 
customs  of  one  tribe  represented  those  of  the  entire  nation. 
The  principle  of  payment  is  indeed  known  to  all  the  tribes, 
but  its  operation  varies  very  considerably.  Among  some 
very  important  tribes  it  is  considered  disgraceful  for  the 
father  to  demand  '  the  daughter's  price '  {hakk  el  bint)^  nor 
is  it  thought  creditable  to  receive  even  voluntary  presents ; 
among  other  tribes  the  price  is  received  by  the  parent,  but 
is  made  over  to  the  daughter,  constituting  her  dower. 
Among^  other  tribes,  however,  the  price  is  rigidly  exacted. 
The  price  is  generally  paid  in  cattie ;  and  is  sometimes  so 
considerable,  as  to  render  it  advantageous  to  have  many 
daughters  in  a  family.  Five  or  six  camels  are  a  very 
ordinary  payment  for  a  person  in  tolerable  circumstances, 
and  if  the  man  can  afibrd  it,  and  the  bride  is  much  ad- 
mired or  well  connected,  fifty  sheep  and  a  mare  or  foal 
are  added. 

The  next  stage  of  this  nnige  is  found  to  prevail  among 
semi-civilized  people ;  and  it  consists  in  tnis.  that  while 
the  principle  of  '  price '  is  retained,  it  is  customary  for  the 
father  to  return  part  of  what  he  receives,  to  form  a  dowry 
for  the  daughter.  In  the  first  instance  this  dower  was,  and 
is  still  amon^  many  tribes  and  people,  a  provision  considered 
to  proceed  nrom  the  mere  favour  of  the  father,  the  amount 
of  which  depended  upon  him,  and  which  he  was  at  liberty 
to  withhold  altogether.  But  when  it  became  an  established 
cnstom,  it  was  found  convenient  to  distinguish  in  the  mar- 
riage contract  how  much  of  the  payment  made  by  the 
bridegroom  should  form  the  '  dowry '  of  the  bride,  and  how 
much  the  *  gift'  to  the  father.  To  this  point  the  people  of 
Canaan  appear,  from  our  text,  to  have  arrived  very  early ; 
for  we  see  mat  Uie '  dowry '  and  the  *  gift '  are  discriminated. 
Among  the  ancient  Greeks  also,  and  indeed  among  the 
modem  Greeks,  we  find  that  the  father  did  not  at  all  times 
engross  the  price  of  his  daughter;  but  there  is  mention  of 
two  species  of  payments,  one  to  the  father  to  engage  him 
to  bestow  his  daughter  on  the  suitor,  and  the  other  to  the 
lady  whom  he  demanded  in  marriage :  and  to  show  that 
the  latter  was  in  eflect  part  of  the  price,  it  is  sometimes 
mentioned  that  the  father  gave  the  dowry  to  his  daughter ; 
that  is,  he  gave  it  out  of  what  he  had  received  from  the 
bridegroom.    In  this  case  we  are  able  to  ascertain  the  ex- 
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istenoe  of  usages  precisely  analogous  to  those  described  in 
the  Old  Testament,  not  merely  in  Greece  and  other  remote 
countries,  but  in  a  kindred  and  neighbouring  nation  to  the 
Jews.  The  Bedouin  romance  of  Axtar,  which  described 
the  customs  which  existed  in  Arabia  before  the  Moham- 
medan law  had  been  promulgated,  affords  very  curious 
illustrations  on  this  subject 

It  is  a  step  beyond  the  usage  last  denoted,  when  Ihe 
father  ceases  to  aerive  any  benefit  from  the  marriage  of 
his  daughter.  The  bridegroom,  however,  pays  just  the 
same ;  but  what  he  does  j>ay,  goes  to  increase  the  dowry  of 
the  bride,  and  not  to  ennch  the  &ther.  It  is  a  still  nearer 
approximation  to  the  usages  of  civilized  Europe,  when  the 
parent  thinks  proper  to  render  the  marriage  of  nis  daughter 
an  occasion  of  expense  to  himself^  by  enga^ng  to  make  an 
addition  more  or  less  considerable,  nrom  his  own  means,  to 
the  provision  offered  by  the  bridegroom.  It  is  not  unusual 
for  considerable  persons  in  Persia,  and,  we  believe,  in 
Turkey  and  Arabia,  to  agree  to  double  the  value  of  the 
goods  supplied  by  the  bridegroom.  It  should  be  under- 
stood, that  all  the  usages  to  which  we  have  adverted — of 
payment  exclusively  to  the  father—- of  payment  divided 
between  fa^er  and  daughter— of  the  fiither  altogether  fore- 
going his  interest  in  the  payments  of  the  bridegroom,  or 
even  of  increasing  the  dowry  from  his  own  means — may 


and  do  exist  contemporaneously  in  the  same  coontry;  the 
result  bein^  determined  by  local  usage,  by  private  feeling    ' 
and  disposition,  or  by  the  respective  condition  at  ike  ftmilics 
contracting  alliance. 

20.  *  And  Hamor  and  Shechem  hU  son  came  valo  the  ^U  cf 
their  citVf  and  communed  with  the  men  rf  their  ciVv.'— Here    ; 
we  see  that  Hamor,  the  prince  or  king  of  thetowu  of  Shechem 
— which  appears  to  have  been  founded  by  him,  and  called 
after  the  name  of  his  son— could  not  agree  to  the  propch 
sitions  made  by  Jacob's  sons  until  he  had  cousalted  the 
citizens  and  obtained  their  consent.     From  this  and  other 
such  &cts  we  can  gather  that  the  power  of  the  petty 
princes  of  Canaan,  so  often  mentioned  m  this  book,  was  of 
a  very  limited  description.    By  the  constitution  of  these 
governments  the  people  had  an  important  share  in  the  trans-    i 
action  of  affairs,  which  were  canvassed  and  legolated  in 
general  assemblies  of  the  nation.    Traces  of  the  limited    i 
nature  of  the  more  ancient  monarchies  may  be  fband  in    | 
sufficient  abundance.    The  kings  of  ^JV*-  ""^^  sabject  to    , 
severe  and  troublesome  restrictions.    T^e  power  of  the  first    ' 
kings  in  Greece  was  not  more  extensive  than  their  territo- 
ries.   One  might  well  compare  these  ancient  kugs  to  the    ! 
Caciques  and  other  petty  sovereigns  of  America,  who  have 
scarcely  any  authority  but  in  what  relates  to  war,  aUiaoces,    ' 
and  treaties  of  peace. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

J  God  seiideth  Jacob  to  Beth-ei.  2  He  purgeth  his 
house  of  idols.  6  He  huUdeth  an  altar  at  Beth-ei, 
8  Deborah  dieth  at  AOon-bachuth.  9  Ood  Nesseth 
Jacob  at  Beth-el,  1 6  JRachel  travaUeth  of  Benjamin^ 
and  dieth  in  the  way  to  Edar,  22  Reuben  lieth  with 
BiUiaJi.  23  The  sons  of  Jacob,  27  Jacob  cometh 
to  Isaac  at  Hebron.  28  The  age,  death,  and  burial 
of  Isaac. 

And  God  said  unto  Jacob,  Arise,  go  up  to 
Beth-el,  and  dwell  there :  and  make  tnere 
an  altar  unto  God,  that  appeared  unto  thee 
Vhen  thou  fleddest  from  the  face  of  Esau  thy 
brother. 

2  Then  Jacob  said  unto  his  houshold,  and 
to  all  that  tvere  with  him,  Put  away  the  strange 
gods  that  are  among  you,  and  be  clean,  and 
change  your  garments : 

3  And  let  us  arise,  and  go  up  to  Beth-el ; 
and  I  will  make  there  an  alter  imto  God,  who 
answered  me  in  the  day  of  my  distress,  and  was 
with  me  in  the  way  which  I  went. 

4  And  they  gave  unto  Jacob  all  the  strange 
gods  which  toere  in  their  hand,  and  all  their 
earrings  which  were  in  their  ears ;  and  Jacob 
hid  them  under  the  oak  which  tvas  by  Shechem. 

5  And  they  journeyed:  and  the  terrcHr  of 
God  was  upon  the  cities  that  were  round  about 
them,  and  they  did  not  pursue  after  the  sons 
of  Jacob. 

6  IT  So  Jacob  came  to  Luz,  which  is  in  the 
land  of  Canaan,  that  is,  Beth-el,  he  and  all 
the  people  that  toere  with  him. 


7  And  he  built  there  an  altar,  and  'called 
the  place  *El-beth-el :  because  there  God  ap- 
peared unto  him,  when  he  fled  from  the  fece 
of  his  brother. 

8  IT  But  Deborah  Rebekah's  nurse  died,  and 
she  was  buried  beneath  Beth-el  xmder  an  oak: 
and  the  name  of  it  was  called  ^ Allon-bachuth. 

9  IT  And  God  appeared  unto  Jacob  again, 
when  he  came  out  of  Padan-aram,  and  blessed 
him. 

10  And  God  said  unto  him,  TTiy  name  is 
Jacob :  thy  name  shall  not  be  called  any  more 
Jacob,  ^but  Israel  shall  be  thy  name :  and  ke 
called  his  name  Israel. 

11  And  God  said  unto  him,  I  am  God  Al- 
mighty :  be  fruitful  and  multiply ;  a  nation 
and  a  company  of  nations  shall  be  of  thee,  and 
kings  shall  come  out  of  thy  loins ; 

12  And  the  land  which  I  gave  Abraham 
and  Isaac,  to  thee  I  will  give  it,  and  to  thy 
seed  after  thee  will  I  give  the  land. 

1 3  And  God  went  up  from  him  in  the  place 
where  he  talked  with  him. 

14  V  And  Jacob  set  up  a  pillar  in  the  place 
where  he  talked  with  him,  even  a  pillar  of  stone : 
and  he  poured  a  drink  offering  thereon,  and  be 
poured  oil  thereon. 

15  And  Jacob  called  the  name  of  the  place 
where  God  spake  with  him,  Beth-el. 

16  If  And  they  journeyed  from  Beth-el; 
and  there  was  but  "a  little  way  to  come  to 
Ephrath :  and  Rachel  travailed,  and  she  had 
hard  labour. 
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17  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  she  was  in 
hard  labour,  that  the  midwife  said  unto  her, 
Fear  not ;  thou  shalt  have  this  son  also. 

18  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  her  soul  was  in 
departing,  (for  she  died)  that  she  called  his 
name  '&n-oni:  hut  Us  fotber  called  him 
'Benjamin. 

19  And  Rachel  died,  and  was  buried  in  the 
way  to  Ephrath,  which  is  Beth-lehem. 

20  And  Jacob  set  a  pillar  upon  her  grave  : 
that  is  the  pillar  of  Rachel's  grave  unto  this 
day. 

21  And  Israel  journeyed,  and  spread  his 
tent  b^ond  the  tower  of  Edar. 

22  T  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Israel  dwelt 
in  that  land,  that  Reuben  went  and  'lay  with 
Bilhah  his  father's  concubine :  and  Israel  heard 
it.    Now  the  sons  of  Jacob  were  twelve  : 

23  The  sons  of  Leah  ;  Reuben,  Jacob's 


firstboni,  and  Simeon,  and  Levi,  and  Judah, 
and  Issachar,  and  Zebulun : 

24  The  sons  of  Rachel ;  Joseph,  and  Ben- 
jamin: 

25  And  the  sons  of  Bilhah,  Rachel's  hand- 
maid ;  Dan,  and  Naphtali : 

26  And  the  sons  of  Zilpah,  Leali's  hand- 
maid ;  Gad,  and  Asher :  ^ese  are  the  sons 
of  Jacob,  which  were  bom  to  him  in  Padan- 
aram. 

27  H  And  Jacob  came  unto  Isaac  his  father 
unto  Mamre,  unto  the  city  of  Arbah,  which  is 
Hebron,  where  Abraham  and  Isaac  sojourned. 

28  IT  And  the  days  of  Isaac  were  an  hun- 
dred and  fourscore  years. 

29  And  Isaac  gave  up  the  ghost,  and  died, 
and  'Vas  gathered  unto  his  people,  beim  old 
and  full  of  days :  and  his  sons  Esau  and  Jacob 
buried  him. 
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Vene  4.  *  AU  their  eamM4^'~Had  ibeie  eaivrings  been 
sifflplj^  onMunental,  they  certainly  would  not  need  to  have 
been  grreu  up  with  the  *  strange  gods.'  It  would,  therefore, 
seem  that  the^  bore  the  figures  of  Mse  gods,  or  some 
lymbols  of  their  power.  Such  ear-rings  are  ^Ul  to  be  found 
in  India  and  other  countries  of  the  £ist,  and  are  regarded 
as  ctianDQs  or  talismans  to  j^rotect  the  wearer  a^unst  en- 
<iintBients  and  a^nst  enemies,  it  seems  that  the  Israelites 
ven  not  in  after-times  free  from  this  objectionable  practice, 
&r  Uosea  (iL  13)  represents  Jerusalem  as  haying  decked 
herKif  with  the  ear-rin^  of  Baalim. 

8.  *  Dtborak,  JSefrcAoA's  nurse,  diedy  and  was  buried  be- 
Math  Btthrel  mkder  an  oak ;  and  the  name  rfit  was  called 
Miothbachuth'  [the  oak  of  weeping].— This  nurse  accom- 
P>aied  Rebekah  when  she  left  her  native  country  to  join 
mr  destined  husband  ;  she  was  with  her  always  after,  to 
the  day  of  her  death :  and  how  she  was  honoured  in  her 
death  the  text  records.  This  importance  of  nurses  was 
eonuBOQ  in  ancient  times ;  but  is  now  almost  peculiar  to 
the  East,  especiallv  among  the  Moslems.  They  inde^ 
ttem  to  feel  that  the  fact  of  such  a  connection  creates  an 
almost  maternal  relation,  so  as  to  affect  marriages,  in 
nearly  the  same  way  in  which  (in  the  Roman  Catholic 
chnrch)  a  godmother  has  been  supposed  to  become  related 
to  the  baptised  child.  A  few  of  the  declarations  of  Mo- 
hammed on  this  subject  will  open  this  matter  to  the  reader. 
AsTcsbah  This  most  &voured  wife)  says:  *The  brother  of 
the  woman  s  husband  who  had  nursed  me  came  and  asked 
permission  to  come  to  me ;  but  I  refused  him  till  asking 
the  prof^iet :  and  the  prophet  came,  and  I  asked  him,  and 
he  nid,  •*  VcrUy,  he  is  your  unde,  then  allow  him  to  come 
in."'  On  which  Aayeshah  remarked:  *0  messenger  of 
God  1  tiie  woman  nursed  me,  not  the  maii.'  The  prophet 
said :  *  Verily  he  is  your  uncle ;  then  tell  him  to  come  in ; 
becanse  the  saan  whose  wife  has  suckled  you  is  your  foster- 
ftther,  and  his  brother  your  uncle.'  Another  circumstance 
eiidCed  (torn  him  the  declaration :  '  Verily,  God  hath  made 
unlawful  for  a  child  Tto  marry)  the  woman  who  suckled 
him,  or  her  daughter,  ner  sister,  or  her  mother— in  like 
mamier  as  he  hath  forbidden  it  to  near  relationsbip.'  On 
iaother  occasion  he  obliged  a  man  to  divorce  his  wife, 
because  a  woman  affirmed  that  she  had  given  sack  to  both 
when  they  were  infimts.  More  on  this  subject  may  be 
^and  in  the  Mishat-uUMasabih  (xiii.  v.  1).  At  present, 
in  many  parts  of  India  are  mosques  and  mausoleums  built 
bj  the  Mohammedan  princes  near  the  sepulchres  of  tiieir 
wuKs.    They  are  excited  by  a  grateful  affection  to  erect 


these  structures  in  memory  of  those  who,  with  maternal 
anxiety,  watched  over  their  infanc}'. 

18.  *  She  called  his  name  Ben-oni ;  but  his  father  called 
him  Bet^jamin* — Here  is  a  very  curious  instance  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  a  name  was  imposed  by  the 
mother,  and  of  a  change  made  by  the  &ther  to  one  similar 
in  sound,  but  of  very  different  signification  (see  marginal 
explanation).  We  nave  seen  that  the  names  of  most  of 
Jacob's  other  children,  in  like  manner,  were  given  from 
some  hope  or  circumstance  connected  with  their  birth. 
Nothing  can  be  more  similar  to  this  than  the  usages  still 
existing  among  the  Bedouin  Arabs.  Amon£^  them  the 
common  Mohammedan  names  (except  that  of '  Mohanmied') 
are  comparatively  rare :  most  of  the  names — which  are 
imposed  at  the  birth  of  the  child — are  derived  from  some 
trifling  accident,  or  from  some  idea  that  occurred  to  the 
mind,  or  some  object  that  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
mother  or  the  women  present  at  the  child's  birth.  *  Thus,' 
says  Burckhardt,  '  if  tne  dog  happened  to  be  near  on  the 
occasion,  the  in&nt  is  probably  named  Kelab  (fVom  kelb, 
a  dog).'  It  is  very  probable  that  the  name  of  Caleb— the 
celebrated  Israelite  who  alone  (with  Joshua)  was  allowed 
to  enter  the  Promised  Land,  of  all  the  multitude  that  left 
Eflm^t  (Num.  xxxii.  12),  and  which  is  identical  with  this^ 
originated  in  a  similar  way ;  and  also  the  name  of  Hamor, 
or  rather  Chamor,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  which  lite- 
rally means  *  an  ass.'  The  application  of  the  latter  name 
to  a  prince  or  emir  helps  to  snow  the  comparative  respect- 
ability of  the  ass  in  eastern  countries,  llie  same  custom 
exists  to  some  extent  in  other  Asiatic  nations,  and  even  in 
Africa ;  for  Mungo  Park  informs  us,  that  *  the  children  of 
the  Mandingoes  are  not  always  named  afler  their  relatives, 
but  f^equenUy  in  consequence  of  some  remarkable  occur- 
rence. Thus  my  landlord  at  Kamalia  was  called  Kaxfa, 
a  word  signifying  "  to  replace ;"  because  he  was  born  shortly 
after  the  death  of  one  of  his  brothers.'  With  re^rd  to  the 
name  Benjamin,  explained  to  mean  '  son  of  the  nght  hand,' 
it  more  probably  means  '  son  of  days :'  that  is, '  son  of  his 
fiither's  old  age '  (see  ch.  xliv,  10).  Tiie  difference  entirely 
depends  on  the  last  letter  of  the  name.  The  Samaritan 
reads  '  Benjamtm,'  which  certainly  means  '  son  of  days ;' 
and  it  is  conceived  that '  Benjamin'  is  of  the  same  signifi- 
cation, only  with  the  Chaldee  termination  t;i  for  tm— just 
as  we  say  *  cherubim'  or  *  cherubin'  indifferenlly.  The 
qoestion  is  of  interest  only  because  the  force  of  the  text 
turns  upon  the  signification  of  the  name. 

19.  *  Ephrain,    which    is  Beth-lehem/ — Ephrath,   or 
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Kpbi-ata,  was  the  old,  aod  Bethlehem  the  later  name  of 
this  town.  *  Bethlehem'  means  'house  of  bread ;'  but  we 
do  not  know  on  wliat  occasion  it  was  imposed.  The  town 
was  in  the  allotment  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  being  situated 
about  six  miles  south  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  road  to  Hebron. 
Some  notice  of  its  present  state  will  come  most  suitably  as 
a  note  to  Matt  ii.  1 ;  and  it  is  therefore  only  necessary 
here  to  remark  that  it  was  a  city  in  the  time  of  Boaz 
(Ruth  iii.  1 1 ;  iy.  1\  whose  grandson  was  Jesse,  the  fiither 
of  David,  who  was  bom  and  reared  there ;  in  consequence 
of  which  the  place  is  very  frequently  distinguished  as  *  the 
city  of  David/  It  was  one  of  the  cities  fortified  by  Reho- 
boam.  But  its  greatest  and  most  holy  distinction  results 
from  its  having  been  the  appointed  birthplace  of  our 
Saviour.  The  town  is  called  sometimes  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment *  Bethlehem- Judah,'  to  distinguish  it  from  another 
Bethlehem,  mentioned,  in  Josh.  xix.  15,  as  a  ciWof  Zebulnn. 
Its  ancient  name  is  nearly  preserved  to  this  day,  it  being 
now  called  Beit-Lahhrn, 

20.  *  That  if  the  pillar  of  RacheVtt  grave  unto  this  daw.* — 
Many  interesting  considerations,  on  which  we  cannot  nere 
expatiate,  result  from  tracing  the  various  methods  which 
were  resorted  to  in  order  to  preserve  the  memory  of  events 
in  the  primitive  times,  when  the  art  of  writing  was  either 
unknown  or  had  not  yet  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  usages 
of  civil  liffe.  The  progress  of  writing  was  manifestiy  slow ; 
and  after  the  art  was  well  known,  the  ancient  commemo- 
rative practices  were  still  for  a  long  time  retained.  Some 
of  the  devices  for  the  transmission  of  impMortant  tacts  to 
posterity  have  already  passed  under  our  notice.  We  have 
seen  the  patriarchs  erecting  altars  where  tiie  Lord  had 
appeared  to  them  (ch.  xii.  7;  xxvi.  25;  xxxv.  7);  plant- 
ing woods  (ch.  xxi.  31,  33),  and  scttbg  up  monuments  in 
memory  of  the  principal  events  of  their  lives ;  and  for  the 
same  purpose  giving  characteristic  names  to  the  spots 
where  such  events  took  place.  Instances  of  the  last  de- 
scription have  been  too  frequent  to  require  indication. 
The  profane  writers,  and  the  existing  usages  in  many 
countries,  furnish  examples  of  the  same  custom.  The 
ancient  fragment  of  Sanchoniathon  informs  us  that  rude 
stones  and  posts  were  the  first  memorials  of  the  Phcenician 
people.  Near  Cadiz,  heaps  of  stone  used  to  be  indicated  as 
the  famous  *  pillars '  which  arc  said  to  have  commemorated 
the  expedition  of  Hercules  to  Spain.  The  ancient  people 
of  the  north  preserved  the  memory  of  events  by  piacmg 
stones  of  extraordinary  size  in  particular  places ;  and  this 
method  is  still  used  by  the  American  savases,  among  whom 
writing  is  unknown.  The  manner  in  which  such  monu- 
ments were  made  subservient  to  this  purpose  is  clearly 
described  in  Josh.  iv.  Parents  explained  to  their  children 
the  object  of  such  erections,  and  instructed  them  in  the 
facts  which  gave  occasion  to  them.  In  this  way  tradition 
supplied  in  some  degree  the  place  of  written  records.  The 
early  sepulchral  pillars  came  under  the  same  class  of  com- 
memorative erections.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  borne 
any  inscriptions  in  their  primitive  use,  although  in  after- 
times  they  did.  Burder  collects  instances  from  Homer  of 
pillars  erected  over  graves.  Paris  is  represented,  when 
going  to  shoot  Diomeo,  as  couching  behind  the  pillar  which 
had  been  erected  upon  or  near  the  xrave  of  1 1  us.  So,  also, 
at  the  fUneral  of  Elpeuor,  we  find  Ulysses  and  his  compa- 
nions forming  a  tumulus  and  erecting  a  pillar :  and  in 
another  place,  a  heap  of  earth  and  a  pifiar  are  mentioned 
as  tiie  usual  tokens  of  respect  piid  to  the  dead. 

The  reputed  tomb  of  Rachel,  near  Ephrath,  is  somewhat 
less  than  half  way  on  the  road  firom  Bethlehem  to  Jeru- 
salem. It  stands  a  littie  to  the  left  of  the  road.  Mr.  Came, 
in  bis  Recollections  of  the  Eastj  says :  *  The  spot  is  as  wild 
and  solitary  as  can  well  be  conceivra :  no  palms  or  cypresses 
give  their  shelter  fh>in  the  blast ;  not  a  single  true  spreads 
its  shade  where  the  ashes  of  the  beautiful  mother  of  Israel 
rests.  Yet  there  is  something  in  this  sepulchre  in  the  wil- 
derness that  excites  a  deeper  interest  than  more  splendid 
or  revered  ones.  The  tombs  of  Zacharias  and  Absalom,  in 
the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  or  that  of  the  kings  in  the  plain 
of  Jeremiah,  the  traveller  looks  at  with  careless  indif- 
ference ;  beside  that  of  Rachel  his  ftncy  wanders  to  the 


Rachel's  Svpulchsb. 

land  of  the  people  of  the  East ;  to  the  power  of  hemAr,  ^ 
could  so  long  make  banishment  sweet ;  to  the  devoted  com- 
panion of  the  wanderer,  who  deemed  all  troables  light  for 
her  sake.'  The  Turks  have  ^erally  enclosed  tiie  resl  or 
supposed  sepulchres  of  the  chief  characters  of  the  Old  Tei- 
tament  in  some  building  or  other:  that  which  covers  the 
tomb  of  Rachel  is  of  a  very  humble  description.  It  is  a 
small  square  building  surmounted  by  a  dome,  and  re- 
sembling the  common  tombs  of  sheikhs  and  sainti  in 
Arabia  and  Egypt  Mr.  Buckingham,  who  has  particnlarly 
described  it,'8ay8,  *  We  entered  it  on  the  south  side  by  in 
aperture  through  which  it  was  difficult  to  crawl,  as  it  fats 
no  door-way ;  and  found  on  the  inade  a  square  mass  of 
masonry  in  the  centre,  built  up  from  the  floor  nearly  to  the 
roof,  and  of  such  a  size  as  to  leave  barely  a  narrow  paaage 
for  walking  round  it  It  is  plastered  with  white  stncco  oa 
the  outer  sur&ce ;  and  is  sufficiently  large  and  hi^  to 
enclose  within  it  any  ancient  pillar  tnat  might  have  been 
found  on  the  grave  of  Rachel.'  As  this  interior  ccatnl 
mass  is  certainly  different  fh)m  anything  we  have  oaiselTVS 
ever  witnessed  m  such  structures,  we  are  disposed  to  coocor 
with  Mr.  Buckingham  in  thinking  it  probable  that  it  vas 
ori^nally  intended  to  enclose  a  pillar,  or  fragment  of  one, 
which  tradition  had  pointed  out  as  the  pillar  of  Rachel's 
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grave;  and  that  the  present  structore  was  afterwards 
boilt  over  the  whole  bv  the  Mohammedans,  who  do  not 
jield  to  the  Jews  or  Christians  in  their  veneration  for  such 
places. 

21.  *The  tower  o^  £</ar.*— Literally  *  the^  flock-tower.' 
It  was  doubtless  a  tower  which  some  former  pastors  had 
ereeted  for  their  convenience  and  safety.  Such  towers  still 
exist,  and  are  still  erected.  On  their  summits  the  shepherds 
hold  their  watch,  and  can  discern  approaching  danger  from 
afiir;  and  within  their  walls  they  aeposit,  in  prospect  of 


danger,  their  moveables,  and  their  wives  and  young  chil- 
dren, if  they  do  not  themselves  resort  to  the  shelter  which 
these  structures  offer.  Such  are  the  watch-towers— the 
Mizpehs— which  the  Scriptures  so  often  mention. 

22.  'Ajid  Israel  heard  t/.'—What  he  felt  is  leil  to  the 
imagination  of  the  reader,  as  something  too  strong  to  be 
uttered.  This  is  thus  a  striking  and  emphatic  abruption, 
the  effect  of  which  is  not  improved,  but  grievously  marred, 
by  the  impertinent  addition  of  the  Septuagiut,  koI  -rornphy 
i^dmi  iycurrloy  avrovy  *  and  it  was  evil  in  his  eyes.' 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

2  Etaus  three  wives.  6  His  removing  to  mount  Seir, 
9  His  sons.  15  ITie  dukes  which  descended  of  his 
sons.  20  TJic  sons  and  dukes  of  Seir.  24  Aiuih 
findtth  mules.  31  The  kings  (f  JSdom.  40  The 
dukes  tJuU  descended  of  Esau. 

Now  these  are  the  generations  of  Esau,  who 
is  Edom. 

2  Esau  took  his  wives  of  the  daughters 
of  Canaan ;  Adah  the  daughter  of  Elon  the 
Hitdte,  and  Aholibamah  the  daughter  of  Anah 
the  daughter  of  Zibeon  the  Hivite  ; 

3  And  Bashemath  Ishmael's  daughter,  sister 
ofNebajoth. 

4  And  'Adah  bare  to  Esau  Eliphaz ;  and 
Bashemath  bare  Reuel ; 

5  And  Aholibamah  bare  Jeush,  and  Jaa- 
laro,  and  Korah :  these  are  tlie  sons  of  Esau, 
which  were  born  unto  him  in  the  land  of 
Canaan. 

6  H  And  E^u  took  his  wives,  and  his  sons, 
and  his  daughters,  and  all  the  'persons  of  his 
house,  and  ms  cattle,  and  all  his  beasts,  and 
all  his  substance,  which  he  had  got  in  the 
land  of  Canaan ;  and  went  into  the  country 
from  the  face  of  his  brother  Jacob. 

7  For  their  riches  were  more  than  that  they 
might  dwell  together ;  and  the  land  wherein 
they  were  strangers  could  not  bear  them  be- 
cause of  their  cattle. 

8  Thus  dwelt  Esau  in  "mount  Seir :  Esau 
is  Edom. 

9  IT  And  these  are  the  generations  of  Esau 
the  &ther  of  *the  Edomites  in  mount  Seir : 

10  These  are  the  names  of  Esau's  sons ; 
'EUphaz  the  son  of  Adah  the  wife  of  Esau, 
Reuel  the  son  of  Bashemath  the  wife  of  Esau. 

11  And  the  sons  of  Eliphaz  were  Teman, 
Omar,  Zepho,  and  Gatam,  and  Kenaz. 

12  And  Timna  was  concubine  to  Eliphaz 
Esau's  son  ;  and  she  bare  to  Eliphaz  Amalek : 
these  icere  die  sons  of  Adah  Esau's  wife. 

13  And  these  are  the  sons  of  Reuel ;  Na- 
hath,  and  Zerah,  Shammah,  and  Mizzah : 
these  were  the  sons  of  Bashemath  Esau's  wife. 


14  And  these  were  the  sons  of  Aholi- 
bamah, the  daughter  of  Anah  the  daughter 
of  Zibeon,  Esau's  wife :  and  she  bare  to  Esau 
Jeush,  and  Jaalam,  and  Korah. 

15  If  These  were  dukes  of  the  sons  of  Esau : 
the  sons  of  Eliphaz  the  firstborn  son  of  Esau ; 
duke  Teman,  duke  Omar,  duke  Zepho,  duke 
Kenaz, 

16  Duke  Korali,  duke  Gatam,  and  duke 
Amalak:  these  are  the  dukes  that  came  of 
Eliphaz  in  the  land  of  Edom  :  these  were  the 
sons  of  Adah. 

17  And  these  are  the  sons  of  Reuel 
Esau's  son ;  duke  Nahath,  duke  Zerah,  duke 
Shammah,  duke  Mizzah  :  these  are  the  dukes 
that  came  of  Reuel  in  the  land  of  Edom ;  these 
are  the  sons  of  Bashemath  Esau's  wife. 

18  And  these  are  the  sons  of  Aholi- 
bamah Esau's  wife ;  duke  Jeush,  duke  Jaa- 
lam, duke  Korah  :  these  were  the  dukes  that 
came  of  Aholibamah  the  daughter  of  Anah, 
Esau's  wife. 

19  These  are  the  sons  of  Esau,  who  is 
Edom,  and  these  are  their  dukes. 

20  IT  'These  are  the  sons  of  Seir  the  Horite, 
who  inhabited  the  land ;  Lotan,  and  Shobal, 
and  Zibeon,  and  Anah, 

21  And  Dishon,  and  Ezer,  and  Dishan : 
these  are  the  dukes  of  the  Horites,  the  children 
of  Seir  in  the  land  of  Edom. 

22  And  the  children  of  Lotan  were  Ilori, 
and  Heman  ;  and  Lotan's  sister  was  Timna. 

23  And  the  children  of  Shobal  we7*e  these ; 
Alvan,  and  Manahath,  and  Ebal,  Shepho,  and 
Onam. 

24  And  these  are  the  children  of  Zibeon ; 
both  Ajah,  and  Anah :  this  was  that  Anah 
that  found  the  mules  in  the  wilderness,  as  he 
fed  the  asses  of  Zibeon  his  father. 

25  And  the  children  of  Anah  were  these 
Dishon,  and  Aholibamah  the  daughter  of  Anah 

26  And  these  are  the  children  of  Dishon 
Hemdan,  and  Eshban,  and  Itliran^  and  Cheran 

27  The  children  of  Ezer  are  these ;  Bilhan, 
and  Zaavan,  and  Akan. 


i  I  Chron.  I.  Si. 
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28  The  children  of  Dishan  are  these ;  Uz, 
and  Aran. 

29  The^e  are  the  dukes  that  came  of  the 
Horites ;  duke  Lotan,  duke  Shobal,  duke 
Zibeon,  duke  Anah, 

30  Duke  Dishon,  duke  £zer,  duke  Dishan : 
these  are  the  dukes  that  came  of  Hon,  among 
their  dukes  in  the  land  of  Seir. 

31  IT  And  these  are  the  kings  that  reigned 
in  the  land  of  Edom,  before  there  reigned  any 
king  over  the  children  of  Israel. 

32  And  Bela  the  son  of  Beor  reigned  in 
Edom :  and  the  name  of  his  city  was  Din- 
nabah. 

33  And  Bela  died,  and  Jobab  the  son  of 
Zerah  of  Bozrah  reigned  in  his  stead. 

34  And  Jobab  died,  and  Uusham  of  the 
land  of  Temani  reigned  in  his  stead. 

35  And  Uusham  died,  and  Hadad  the  son 
of  Bedad,  who  smote  Midian  in  the  field  of 
Moab,  reigned  in  his  stead  :  and  the  name  of 
his  city  teas  Anth. 


36  And  Hadad  died,  and  Samlah  of  Mas- 
rekah  reigned  in  his  stead. 

37  And  Samlah  died,  and  Saul  of  Mo- 
both  br/  the  river  reigned  in  his  stead. 

38  And  Saul  died,  and  Baal-hanan  the  sod 
of  Achbor  reigned  in  his  stead. 

39  And  Baal-hanan  the  son  of  Achbor  died, 
and  Hadar  reigned  in  his  stead :  and  the  name 
of  his  city  teas  Pau ;  and  his  wife's  name 
teas  Mehetabel,  the  daughter  of  Matred,  the 
daughter  of  Mezi^ab. 

40  IT  And  these  are  the  names  of  the  dukes 
that  came  of  Esau,  according  to  their  famiUes, 
after  tbeir  places,  by  their  names ;  dukeTim- 
nah,  duke  Alvah,  duke  Jetheth, 

41  Duke  Aholibamah,  duke  Elah,  duke 
Pinon, 

42  Duke  Kenaz,  duke  Teman,  dukeMibzar, 

43  Duke  Magdiel,  duke  Iram :  these  be  the 
dukes  of  Edom,  according  to  their  habitations, 
in  the  land  of  their  possession :  he  is  Esau  the 
father  of  ^the  Edomites. 


T  Heb.  Bilom. 


MouKTAiKt  or  Seib. 


Verse  I,  '  The  generation*  of  Eaau,*  etc.— -The  fbllow- 
ing  brief  abstract  of  the  view  of  this  chapter  taken  by 
Drescbler,  in  his  verj^  able  work,  Die  Einheit  und 
Aerhtheit  tier  Genesis^  will  serve  to  elucidate  most  of  its 
apparent  difficulties.  *The  chapter  begins  with  an  ac- 
count of  Esau's  family  during  their  residence  in  Canaan, 
and  of  their  wealth  and  removal,  1-8.  It  proceeds  to  give 
a  general  view  of  the  domestic  condition  of  Esau  in  the 
country  of  Seir,  9-14.  This  is  foUowed  by  the  names  of 
the  tribes  of  the  Edomites,  who,  like  those  of  the  Israelites, 
borrowed  their  names  from  those  of  Esau's  nearest  de- 
scendants, and  each  of  whom  had  its  own  head  or  chieftain, 
in  Hebrew  Alluph,  as  the  alluph  of  the  tribe  of  Teman,  etc., 
15-19.  Afterwards  appears  the  geuealogv  of  Seir  the 
Ilorite,  20-30.     Then  we  have  the  Edoraitish  kings,  31-39. 


And  the  chapter  closes  by  giving  the  residences  of  ihe 
Edomitish  tribes.'  This  general  view  removes  th«  ehw 
difficulties  of  the  chapter.  The  fourteen  alluphim  (15-19) 
before  the  kings,  do  not  form  a  successive  course,  hot  are 
contemporaneous ;  and,  after  the  kings,  it  is  not  k  w^ 
course  of  pylarchs  that  is  ^ven,  bat  the  residences  of  tlxvf 
before  named.  *  Every  difficulty,'  continues  this  writer, 
'vanishes,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  ro>;il  power 
among  the  Edomites  was  not  nused  upon  the  ruins  of  tw 
authority  of  the  pylarchs  (which  would  require  a  coon- 
derable  course  of  time  for  the  continuance  of  the  lttt«f, 
after  the  expiration  of  which  the  course  of  eight  king* 
might  be^in),  but  that  both  existed  contempoTaneoaMy. 
the  Edomites  having  rulers  of  tribes,  and  also  kings  at  the 
same  time.   The  eighth  king  of  the  Edomites  was  cvideptJ?^ 
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eoDtemporary  with  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch;  who 
mentions  the  decease  of  all  the  preceding  kings,  bat  is 
silent  respecting  his.  The  reason  is  plain :  he  was  king 
when  the  author  wrote.  In  the  first  book  of  Chronicles, 
indeed,  his  death  is  stated :  bat  that  book  was  composed 
long  after  his  time.  The  author  of  Genesis,  with  a  parti- 
eolari^  which  appears  only  in  this  indiyidual  case,  men- 
tions the  names  of  his  wife,  her  parent,  and  grand-parent. 
What  reason  can  be  assigned  for  this,  unless  the  author 
was  contemporary  with  the  Edomitish  kins?  And  the 
period  of  his  Tei|[n  Mia  within  the  age  of  AK)6e8.*  From 
what  has  been  said,  it  appears  that  the  dukes  and  kings 
mentioned  in  this  chapter  flourished  before  the  time  of 
Moses,  and  consequently  the  notice  here  contidned  may 
have  been  written  by  him.  Inasmuch  as  he  does  speak  of 
kings  who  should  rule  over  the  Hebrews  (Deut  xvn. 
14-20 ;  xxyiii.  36),  it  is  not  impossible  he  may  have  writ- 
ten eren  the  latter  clause,  '  before  there  reigned  any  king 
over  the  children  of  Israel,'  particularly  as  in  ch.  zxzv.  1 1 
be  recounts  the  promise  of  Grod  to  Jacob,  that  '  kings ' 
tboold  descend  from  him.  Still  it  may  have  been  a  mar- 
ginal note,  which  in  time  found  its  way  into  the  text. 

2.  *  Adah  the  daughter  tf  Elon.' — See  the  note  on  ch. 
zzvi.  34. 

9.  '  Eaau  the  father  cf  the  Edomites  in  Mount  &ir.'— 
The  term  *  Mount  Seir,'  or  rather  the  mountains  of  Seir, 
most  be  understood  with  oonnderable  latitude.  It  was 
applied  indefinitely  to  that  range  of  mountains  which, 
luder  the  modem  names  of  Diebel  Shera  and  Hanna,  rise 
ibranUy  on  the  east  side  of  the  Ghor,  or  depressed  plain, 
which  extends  from  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea 
to  the  Gulf  of  Akabah.  These  mountains  form  a  natural 
diyiskm  of  the  country,  which  appears  to  have  been  well 
known  to  the  ancients.  The  plain  to  the  east  of  the  hilly 
region  which  these  mountains  form  is  much  more  elevatdl 
than  the  level  of  the  Ghor,  which  bounds  that  region  on  the 
west  of  the  same  mountains :  in  consequence  of  which  the 
hills  appear  with  diminished  importance  as  viewed  from 
the  easteni  or  upper  plahi.  This  plain  terminates  to  the 
soath  by  a  steep  rocky  descent,  at  the  base  of  which  begins 
the  desert  of  Nedjed.  It  is  to  a  part  of  this  upper  plain, 
and  to  the  mountains  which  constitute  its  western  limit, 
that,  as  Bnid^ardt  thinks,  the  name  of  Arabia  Petrea,  or 
the  Stony,  was  given  by  the  ancients ;  the  denomination 
being,  however,  extended  northward,  so  as  to  include  the 
eastern  phin^  together  with  the  mountains  which  form  the 
eastern  boundary  of  Palestine  so  fiur  north  as  the  river 
Jabbok.  Speaking  of  this  region,  Burckhardt  says,  *  It 
mieht  well  be  called  Petnca,  not  only  on  account  of  its 
rocky  mountains,  but  also  of  the  elevated  plain,  which  is 
80  covered  with  stones,  espedally  flints,  that  it  may  with 
threat  propriety  be  called  a  stony  desert,  although  suscep- 
tible of  culture.  In  many  places  it  is  over^wn  with 
herbs ;  and  must  once  have  been  thickly  inhabited,  for  the 
traoK  of  many  mined  towns  and  villages  are  met  with  on 
both  sides  of  the  Hadj  route  between  Maan  and  Akabah, 
as  well  as  between  Blaan  and  the  plains  of  the  Haouran ; 
in  which  direction  there  are  many  springs.  At  present, 
all  this  country  is  desert,  and  Maan  is  the  only  inhabited 
place  in  it '  (Thweh  in  Svria  ;  different  parts  of  which 
have  been  analyzed  to  furnish  this  geographical  statement). 
The  mountains  themselves  are  described  hj  the  same  tra- 
veller as  chiefly  calcareous,  with  an  occasional  mixture  of 
basalt  The  mountainous  region  which  they  form,  of  course, 
differs  from  the  plain  which  skirts  it  on  the  east  The 
cUmate  is  very  pleasant  The  air  is  pure ;  and  although 
the  heat  is  ereat  in  summer,  the  refreshing  breezes  which 
then  prevail  prevent  the  temperature  frt>m  becoming  suf- 
focating. The  winter,  on  the  other  hand,  is  very  cold ; 
deep  snow  &lls,  and  Uie  trosta  sometimes  continue  to  the 
end  of  March.  This  mountainous  country  is  adequately 
fertile,  producing  fin,  pomegranates,  imples,  peaches,  olives, 
fprioots,  and  most  European  fruits.  The  region  has  been 
in  all  times  noted  fbr  the  salubrity  of  its  air ;  and  Burck- 
hardt observes,  there  was  no  part  of  Syria  in  which  he  saw 
so  few  invalids. 


The  mountains  of  Seir  were  in  the  first  instance  occupied 
by  a  people  called  the  Horim,  or  Horites,  who  are  men- 
tioned  in  Gen.  xiv.  among  those  whose  country  was  ravaged 
by  Chedorlaomer  and  his  allies.  These  people  are  sup- 
posed to  have  taken  their  name  from  the  chief  or  leader 
who,  with  his  tribe  or  family,  first  settled  there,  and  whose 
name  (Hor)  is  preserved  in  the  mountain,  in  this  range,  on 
which  Aaron  died.  The  name  '  Seir/  applied  to  this  region, 
is  doubtless  derived  from  the  chief  of  that  name,  who  is 
mentioned  in  v.  20  as  the  head  of  the  family.  The  extent 
of  territory  occupied  by  the  Horites  cannot  be  very  pre- 
cisely ascertained;  but  there  is  no  room  to  suppose  that  it 
reached  so  &r  south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  or  spread  so  far  west 
towards  the  Mediterranean  as  the  *  land  of  Edom '  of  after- 
times  certainly  did.  The  *  land  of  Seir,'  of  the  patriarchal 
times,  seems  to  have  been  immediately  to  Uie  east  and 
south  of  the  Dead  Sea.  In  this  land  E^u  settled  himself 
permanently  after  the  death  of  his  father ;  and  as  his  de- 
scendants increased,  they  were  enabled  to  extirpate  the 
original  inhabitants,  and  occupied  the  land  in  their  stead 
(Deut  ii.  12,  22).  The  countrpr  then  took  the  name  of  the 
*  laud  of  Edom ;'  a  denomination  which  appears  to  have 
extended  with  the  progressive  extension  of  the  Edomite 
power,  whence  it  is  necessary  that,  in  speakine  of  the  land 
of  Edom,  we  should  be  careful  to  distinguish  times.  In 
the  times  of  Moses  and  Joshua,  and  even  under  the  kings 
of  Judah,  it  was  confined  to  the  region  of  Mount  Seir ;  but 
in  that  direction  it  had,  before  the  time  of  Solomon,  ex- 
tended to  the  Gulf  of  Akabah.  In  1  Kings  ix.  2G,  we  read, 
'  Kin^  Solomon  made  a  navy  of  ships  at  Ezion-geber,  which 
is  beside  Eloth,  on  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea  in  the  land  of 
Edom ;'  and  if  Ezion-ffeber  was  both  on  the  shore  of  the 
Red  Sea  and  in  the  land  of  Edom,  the  dominions  of  the 
Edomites  must  have  extended  to  the  Arabian  Gulf.  It  is 
cot  until  a  much  later  period  that  we  find  the  country  to 
the  south  of  Palestine  called  the  land  of  Edom ;  and  it 
therefore  appears  that  the  Edomites  availed  Aemselves  of 
the  depressed  state  into  which  the  Jews  were  brought  by 
the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  kings  to  extend  themselves 
westward  from  their  mountains  towards  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  ultimately  to  encroach  upon  Uie  southern 
province  of  Palestine  itself  making  Hebron  their  capital. 
It  is  proper,  in  this  view,  to  distinguish  the  whole  extent 
of  the  land  of  Edom  into  two  parts.  One  comprehended 
the  whole  range  of  Seir,  with  the  neighbouring  plain. 
Bozra  (see  notes  on  Isa.  xxxiv.  6 ;  Jer.  xlix.  13),  in  the 

Sirt  east  of  Palestine,  and  Petra,  more  towards  the  Arabian 
ulf,  were  its  cluef  towns.  The  latter  city  is  supposed  to 
be  the  'Selah'  and  *  Joktheel'  of  the  Bible  (see  note  on 
2  Kings  xiv.  7) ;  and  is  described  in  ancient  history  as  the 
capital  of  the  Nabathseans;  for  those  Edomites  who  re- 
mained in  Seir,  after  a  large  colony  had  gone  to  occupy 
the  south  of  Judsea,  during  the  captivity  of  the  Jews,  joined 
themselves  with  the  descendants  of  that  Nebajoth,  son  of 
Ishmael,  whose  full  sister  Esau  had  married  (v,  3),  and 
they  were  ever  after  called  Nai)athseans.  After  this  the 
land  of  Eidom,  and  what  was  exclusively  known  as  Idumsea 
to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  must  be  understood  of  ihe 
branch  dominion  south  of  Psdestine.  It  will  be  useful  to 
attend  to  this  distinction  between  the  Edomites  south  of 
Judsea,  and  the  Edomites  as  mixed  and  idenUfied  with  the 
Nabathseans  in  the  region  of  Seir. 

The  Israelites,  in  their  passing  from  Egypt  to  Ca- 
naan, were  directed  to  abstain  from  hostilities  with  the 
descendants  of  E^u ;  and  when  the  Edomites  refused  the 
children  of  Israel  a  passage  throu^^h  their  territory,  Moses 
was  enjoined  to  make  a  large  circuit  round  their  dominions, 
in  order  to  avoid  any  inimical  collision  with  them.  Saul, 
the  first  king  of  Israel,  warred  successfullv  against  the 
Ekiomites ;  but  it  was  left  to  his  successor,  David,  to  com- 
plete their  subjugation,  after  a  long  and  sanguinary  contest 
(2  Sam.  viii.  14 ;  1  Elings  xi.  16).  Then  was  realized  the 
prophecy  of  Isaac,  that  the  elder  brother  should  serve  the 
youn^r.  There  are  several  indications  that  the  Edomites 
submitted  to  the  yoke  with  great  impatience ;  and  they  did 
not  omit  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  which  the 
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division  of  the  Hebrew  nation  into  two  kingdoms,  at  Ta- 
riance  with  each  other,  oflfered,  for  the  recovery  of  their 
independence.      After  that  division,  the  dominion  over 
Edom  remained  with  Jndah  ;  sometimes  governed  by  tri- 
butary princes  (1  Kings  Hi.  9),  at  others  by  viceroys  ap- 
pointed by  the  kings  of  Jndah  ( I  Kings  xlii.  28).    But  in 
the  reign  of  Jehoram,  son  of  Jehoshaphat,  they  revolted, 
*  and  made  themselves  a  king'  (2  Chron.  xxi.  8-10) ;  and 
the^  succeeded  in  maintaining  their  national  independence 
against  him  and  his  immemate  successors.     They  were 
again  subdued  by  King  Amaziah  (1  Kings  xiv.  7 ;  2  Chron. 
XXV.  11) ;  but  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz  they  again  and  finallv 
recovered  their  independence.  Thus,  as  Isaac  had  foretold, 
Esau  broke  the  yoke  of  the  younger  brother  from  off  his 
neck.    They  were  obliged  to  submit  to  Nebuchadnezzar, 
king  of  Babylon ;  and  a  body  of  them  were  present  with 
his  army  at  the  siege,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  final 
sack  of  the  city,  dealing  severely  with  the  citizens  (Ps. 
cxxxvii.  1 ;  Lament,  iv.  21 ;  Ezek.  xxxv. ;  Obad.  11-14). 
This  conduct  was  strongly  denounced  by  the  prophets, 
who  foretold  the  future  overthrow  of  Edom.    The  Jewish 
traditions  state,  that  during  the  desolation  of  Israel  and 
Jndah,  the  Edomltes  greatly  increased  in  numbers  and 
power,  extending  their  dominions  westward,  and  sending 
colonies  far  abrmd.    This  must  no  doubt  be  understood  of 
the  collective  body ;  but  what  follows  must  be  restricted  to 
the  people  of  Idumsea  south  of  Palestine.    When  the  Jews 
were  restored  from  their  captivity,  they  remained  for  a 
long  time  in  too  weak  a  state  to  engage  in  any  contest  with 
the  encroaching  Idnmseans.    But  when,  at  an  after-period, 
the  latter  invaded  Judsea  while  Judas  Maccabccus  was  en- 
gaged in  opposing  the  tyranny  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
they  were  defeat^l  with  great  slaughter  by  the  Jewish 
general,  who  retaliated  the  incursion,  and  demolished  the 
chief  fortresses  of  Idumsea  ( 1  Mace  v.  3,  65 ;  2  Mocc  x.  1 5 ; 
xii.  32,  sq.).     Another  of  the  same  family,  John  Hyrcanus, 
brouffht  the  Edomites  into  still  farther  subiection,  compell- 
ing them  to  receive  circumcision,  and  to  submit  to  the  other 
rites  and  observances  of  the  Hebrew  law  (Joseph.  Antiq, 
xiv.  1,  3).   Their  subsequent  history  is  connected  with  that 
of  Judsea;  and  the  only  circumstance  of  note  is,  that  Herod 
the  Great,  whom  the  Romans  made  king  of  Judsea,  was  of 
IdumsBan  extraction.    When  Jemsalem  was  threatened  by 
Vespasian,  the  Idnmseans,  whom  Josephus  describes  as  *  a 
tumultuous  and  disorderly  nation — delighting  in  mutation 
— and  hastening  to  a  battle  as  if  it  were  to  a  feast' — were 
invited  to  Jerusalem  by  the  *  Zealots.'    They  proceeded 
thither  with  20,000  men,  and  being  admitted  during  the 
night,  committed  fearfUl  havoc  among  the  people  and  the 
partv  opposed  to  the  Zealots ;  but  they  afterwards  repented 
of  what  they  had  done  and  withdrew  from  the  city.    After 
this  we  hear  little  of  the  Idnmseans.    Origen  says  that  in 
his  time  (a.d.  185-253)  the  Edomites  had  ceased  to  be  a 
distinct  people ;  they  were  numbered  with  the  Arab  tribes, 
and  spoke  the  Syriac  language. 

15.  *  Duke.* — It  would  have  been  desirable  to  avoid 
ving  to  these  ancient  chiefs  of  Edom  a  modem  European 
itle,  even  though  the  application  were  substantially  correct. 
It  suggests  associations  having  no  congruity  with  a  time  so 
ancient  and  a  people  so  remote.  Some  such  general  title 
as  *  prince,*  or  an  Oriental  one,  as  *  emir,'  would  have  been 
i)etter.  The  original  is  ^^?K  alluph,  which  seems  to  be 
formed  from  C]^M,  in  the  sense  of  a  family  or  subdivision 
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of  a  tribe ;  and  to  denote  the  head  of  a  fkmily,  clan,  or  tribe. 
It  mi^ht  therefore  be  rendered  by  *  chieftain  f  m  which 
sense  it  is  taken  by  the  modem  German  tnmsUiton,  who 
have  stammfiirst,  <  tribe-chief 

24.  *  Tins  was  that  Anah  that  found  the  mules  in  thevil- 
demess  as  he  fed  the  asses  ofZibeon  hisfather*— The  words 
Opf.rj  nft}  N^  matza  eth  hay-yemim,  translated  *  fonnd 
the  mules,'  have  occasioned  much  discussion.  The  oommoD 
opinion,  apparently  adopted  by  our  transktors,  is  that  this 
Anah  was  the  first  who  coupled  the  ass  and  horK  to  pro- 
duce the  mongrel  breed  called  mules.  This  opinion  has 
the  authority  of  the  Jewish  rabbins  and  of  the  AtlKc  tct- 
sion,  and  is  allowed  by  several  commentators  of  anthority. 
The  objections  to  this  are,  that  the  word  maUa  neier 
means  *  to  invent,'  but  *  to  find,'  in  the  common  sense  of 
the  term,  or  *to  acquire,  discover,  or  encounter;'  that 
mules  are  never  elsewhere  called  ymtm,  but  DHTD 
pheredm ;  that  Anah  M  asses  only,  not  horses;  and  that 
there  is  no  mention  of  mules  in  Palestine  till  the  tine  of 
David.  Bochart,  by  whom  these  objections  are  atroogly 
urged,  is  of  opinion  that  the  word  rendered  *  mules'  reallj 
denotes  the  Emim,  a  ffigantic  pec^le  whose  territories 
bordered  on  that  of  the  Horim,  and  with  whom  it  is  sop* 
posed  that  Anah  and  his  herdsmen  had  a  lemarkable 
encounter  as  they  ted  the  asses  in  the  wilderness.  This 
opinion  has  the  sanction  of  the  Samaritan  text  and  venioa ; 
and  to  the  same  doctrine  leans  Onkelos,  whose  Tvpn 
renders  the  word  by  *  giants,'  or  strong  powerful  men;  and 
another  rabbi  (Abraham  Sepharat)  holds  that  the  yeaM 
were  demons  or  satyrs.  The  Septoagint  preserres  the 
ori^nal  word  as  a  proper  name,  in  the  ringolar  number; 
while  others  render  it  as  a  proper  name  in  the  plural,  which 
it  eertamly  should  be,  if  taken  as  a  proper  name  at  all 
The  Syriac  translates  the  greatly  disputed  word  as  *  waters,' 
and  is  followed  by  St  Jerome,  who  renders  it  ogvof  ctdidat, 
*  warm  spring  or  waters,'  and  in  his  note  makes  a  remariL 
on  the  diversity  of  opinions  which  prevail  on  Uie  sobfjeet, 
and  says  that  the  word  has,  in  'the  Pimic  language,  the 
si^ification  which  he  assigns  to  it  Gesenins  ooneon  ia 
this  interpretation ;  and  we  are  certainly  disposed  to  cod- 
dude  that  waters  of  some  kind  or  other  are  intended.  The 

SrobabUi^  is,  that  Anah,  while  feeding  his  fiither'i  sMS, 
iscovered  some  remarkable  springs,  and  this  would  oe^ 
tainly,  in  that  arid  region,  be  considered  an  event  of  aoi* 
cient  importance  to  be  recorded ;  and  it  might  be  the  assss 
which  led  him  to  make  the  disoovery,  as  those  anioMls,  as 
well  as  camels,  have  the  reputation  of  being  very  sagadoos 
in  the  discovery  of  water.  This  interpretation  may  fo- 
haps  be  held  to  derive  confirmation  that,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  in  or  sufficiently  near  to  the  region  uidi- 
cated,  there  is  a  place  which  was  celebrated  by  &  Greeks 
and  Romans  for  its  warm  baths»  and  called  by  them  Cal- 
lirhoe.  These  springs  are  fully  described  by  Irby  aad 
Mangles  (Tyavels,  p.  467).  And  towards  thesouthera 
extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  therefore  close  to  if  not 
within  the  territory  of  the  Horites*  are  other  thermal 
springs,  to  which  the  discovery  of  Anah  might,  with  still 
neater  probability,  be  referred.  This  at  least  shows  that 
the  interpretation  is  in  accordance  with  the  physical  cha- 
racteristics of  the  region  in  which  the  drenmstanee  o^ 
curred. 

,  ^^»  'Before  there  reigned  any  king  otyer  the  ckildrenijf 
/srae/.*— See  the  note  on  ».  1. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

2  Joseph  is  hated  of  his  brethren,  6  His  two  dreams, 
13  Jacob  sendeih  him  to  visit  his  brethren,  18  His 
brethren  conspire  his  death.  21  Reuben  saveth  him, 
26  They  sell  1dm  to  the  Ishmeelites.  31  His  father^ 
deceived  by  the  bloody  coaty  moumeth  for  him,  36 
He  is  sold  to  Potiphar  in  Egypt, 


dwelt  in  the 
a    stranger, 


land  'wherein 
the    land 
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hifl 
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And  Jacob 
feither  was 
Canaan. 

2  These  are  the  generations  of  Jacob. 
Joseph,  being  seventeen  years  old,  was  feed- 
ing tne  flock  with  his  brethren ;  and  the  lad 
voas  with  the  sons  of  Bilhah,  and  with  the 
sons  of  Zilpah,  his  father's  wives :  and  Joseph 
brought  unto  his  father  their  evil  report 

3-  Now  Israel  loved  Joseph  more  than  all 
his  children,  because  he  was  the  son  of  his 
old  age :  and  he  made  him  a  coat  of  many 
•colours. 

4  And  when  his  brethren  saw  that  their 
father  loved  him  more  than  all  his  brethren, 
they  hated  him,  and  could  not  speak  peace- 
ably unto  him. 

5  %  And  Joseph  dreamed  a  dream,  and  he 
told  it  his  brethren  :  and  they  hated  him  yet 
the  more. 

6  And  he  said  unto  them.  Hear,  I  pray  you, 
this  dream  which  I  have  dreamed : 

7  For,  behold,  we  were  binding  sheaves  m 
the  field,  and,  lo,  my  sheaf  arose,  and  also 
stood  uprieht ;  and,  behold,  your  sheaves 
stood  round  about,  and  made  obeisance  to 
my  sheaf. 

8  And  his  brethren  said  to  him,  Shalt  thou 
indeed  reign  over  us  ?  or  shalt  thou  indeed 
have  dominion  over  us  ?  and  they  hated  him 
yet  the  more  for  his  dreams,  and  for  his 
words. 

9  H  And  he  dreamed  yet  another  dream, 
and  told  it  his  brethren,  and  said.  Behold,  I 
have  dreamed  a  dream  more;  and,  behold, 
the  Sim  and  the  moon  and  the  eleven  stars 
made  obeisance  to  me. 

10  And  he  told  it  to  his  father,  and  to  his 
brethren:  and  his  father  rebuked  him,  and 
said  unto  him,  What  is  this  dream  that  thou 
hast  dreamed  ?  Shall  I  and  thy  mother  and 
thy  brethren  indeed  come  to  bow  down  our- 
selves to  thee  to  die  earth  ? 

11  And  his  brethren  envied  him;  but  his 
&ther  observed  the  saying. 

12  H  And  his  bretluren  went  to  feed  their 
father's  flock  in  Shechem. 

13  And  Israel  said  unto  Joseph,  Do  not 


thy  brethren  feed  thejlock  in  Shechem  ?  come, 
and  I  will  send  thee  unto  them.  And  he  said 
to  him,  Here  am  L 

14  And  he  said  to  him.  Go,  I  pray  thee, 
'see  whether  it  be  well  with  thy  brethren,  and 
well  with  the  flocks ;  and  brii^  me  word  again. 
So  he  sent  him  out  of  the  vale  of  Hebron, 
and  he  came  to  Shechem. 

15  And  a  certain  man  found  him,  and, 
behold,  he  toas  wandering  in  the  field :  and 
the  man  asked  him,  saying.  What  seekest 
thou  ? 

16  And  he  said,  I  seek  my  brethren :  tell 
me,  I  pray  thee,  where  they  feed  their  Jlochs. 

17  And  the  man  said.  They  are  departed 
hence ;  for  I  heard  them  say,  Let  us  co  to 
Dothan.  And  Joseph  went  after  his  breuiren, 
and  found  them  in  Dothan. 

18  IT  And  when  they  saw  him  afar  off*,  even 
before  he  came  near  imto  them,  they  conspired 
against  him  to  slay  him. 

19  And  they  said  one  to  another.  Behold, 
this  Mreamer  cometh. 

20  Come  now  therefore,  and  let  us  slay 
him,  and  cast  him  into  some  pit,  and  we  will 
say.  Some  evil  beast  hath  devoured  him :  and 
we  shall  see  what  will  become  of  his  dreams. 

21  And  ^Reuben  heard  lY,  and  he  delivered 
him  out  of  their  hands ;  and  said.  Let  us  not 
kill  him. 

22  And  Reuben  said  unto  them.  Shed  no 
blood,  but  cast  him  into  this  pit  that  is  in  the 
wilderness,  and  lay  no  hand  upon  him  ;  that 
he  might  rid  him  out  of  their  hands,  to  deliver 
him  to  his  father  again. 

23  1[  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Joseph 
was  come  unto  his  brethren,  that  they  stnpt 
Joseph  out  of  his  coat,  his  coat  of  many 
'colours  that  teas  on  him  ; 

24  And  they  took  him,  and  cast  him  into 
a  pit :  and  the  pit  was  empty,  there  was  no 
water  in  it. 

25  And  they  sat  down  to  eat  bread  :  and 
they  lifted  up  their  eyes  and  looked,  and, 
behold,  a  company  of  Ishmeelites  came  from 
Gilead  with  their  camels  bearing  spicery  and 
balm  and  myrrh,  going  to  carry  it  down  to 

26  And  Judah  said  unto  his  brethren, 
What  profit  is  it  if  we  slay  our  brother,  and 
conceal  his  blood  ? 

27  Come,  and  let  us  sell  him  to  the  Ish- 
meelites, and  let  not  our  hand  be  upon  him  ; 
for  he  is  our  brother  and  our  flesh.  And  his 
brethren  Vere  content. 


vVLflb,qfhitfa»tm'i9^mni»9t,           *  Or,  piece$,           *  HBh.  see  the  penct  of  th^  brethren,  fic.       *  HA,  maner  ef  4reams. 
»  Chap.  4S.  82.  «  Or,  pieces,  '  Heb.  hearkened. 15W 
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28  Then  there  passed  by  Midianites  mer- 
chantmen ;  and  they  drew  and  lifted  up  Jo- 
seph out  of  the  pit,  "and  sold  Joseph  to  the 
Ishmeelites  for  twenty  pieces  of  silver :  and 
they  brought  Joseph  into  Egypt. 

29  H  And  Reuben  returned  unto  the  pit ; 
and,  behold,  Joseph  was  not  in  the  pit ;  and 
he  rent  his  clothes. 

30  And  he  returned  imto  his  brethren,  and 
said,  The  child  is  not ;  and  I,  whither  shall  I 
go? 

31  If  And  they  took  Joseph's  coat,  and  killed 
a  kid  of  the  goats,  and  dipped  the  coat  in  the 
blood; 

32  And  they  sent  the  coat  of  many  colours, 
and  they  brought  it  to  their  father ;  and  said, 


This  have  we  found  :  know  now  whether  it  ht 
thy  son's  coat  or  no. 

33  And  he  knew  it,  and  said,  It  is  my 
son's  coat ;  an  'evil  beast  hath  devoured  him : 
Joseph  is  without  doubt  rent  in  pieces. 

34  And  Jacob  rent  his  clotoes,  aod  put 
sackcloth  upon  his  loins,  and  mourned  for  bis 
son  many  days. 

35  And  all  his  sons  and  all  his  daughters 
rose  up  to  comfort  him ;  but  he  refused  to  be 
comforted ;  and  he  said,  For  I  will  go  down 
into  the  grave  unto  my  son  mourning.  Thus 
his  father  wept  for  him. 

36  IT  And  the  Midianites  sold  him  into 
Egypt  unto  Potiphar,  an  *®ofl5cer  of  Pharaoh's, 
ani  'captain  of  the  guard. 


e  Pua.  105.  17.    WiaiL  10.  13.    Acts  7.  f .  •  Chap.  44.  36. 

iO  Ueb.  eumieh.    Bat  the  word  doth  signify  not  only  evMc/u,  bat  also  ehamberiaitu,  ootartigrSf  snd  officer*, 
1 1  Ileb.  chief  qf  th%  skH^ht€rm4n,  or,  enaUiimert,    Or,  chiif  manhal. 


Verse  3.  *A  coat  (fmanj/  colours* — This  parti 
mic  of  Joseph  has  occasioned  some  specoiatioi 


Tti-coloured 
tanic  of  Joseph  has  occasFoned  some  speculation ;  bat  it 
seems  to  us  that  the  real  point  of  interest  has  not  been 
noticed.  It  would  be  desirable  to  know  whether  the  art  of 
interweaving  a  piece  in  various  colours  was  at  this  time 
discovered  or  not  Judging  from  the  information  which 
this  text  offers,  it  would  seem  not ;  for  the  word  which  b 
constantly  rendered  'colours'  may,  as  in  the  marginal 
reading,  with  more  than  equal  propriety  be  rendered 
*  pieces,'  which  makes  it  probable  that  the  agreeable  efiect 
resulting  from  a  combination  of  colours  was  obtuned  by 
patchwork,  in  the  fii*st  instance;  and  in  after>time%  by 
being  wrought  with  a  needle.  The  value  and  distinction 
attaoied  to  such  variegated  dresses  shew  that  they  were 
not  common,  and  were  formed  by  some  elaborate  process. 
Tliis  continued  long  after.  In  the  time  of  David,  such  a 
dress  was  a  distinction  for  a  king's  daughter  (2  Sam.  xiiL 
18) ;  and  in  Jud^  v.  30,  we  see  ladies  antidpating  the 
return  of  a  victonous  general,  with  *  a  prey  of  divers  co- 
lours, of  divers  colours  of  needlework  on  both  sides.'  We 
may  therefore  infer,  that  in  these  times  people  generaUv 
did  not  wear  variegated  dresses,  the  common  use  of  which 
must  have  been  consequent  on  the  discovery  of  the  art  of 
interweaving  a  variegated  pattern  in  the  original  texture, 
or  of  printing  it  subsequently.  Except  in  Perda,  where  a 
robe  18  usuuly  of  one  colour,  most  Asiatics  are  partial 
to  dresses  in  which  various  patterns  are  interwoven  in 
stripes  or  flowers ;  and  paiti-coloured  dresses  have  neces- 
sarily ceased  to  form  a  distinotion.  The  most  remarkable 
illustration  of  this  text  which  we  have  seen  is  given  by 
Mr.  Roberts,  who  states  that  in  India  it  is  customary  to 
invest  a  beautiful  or  favourite  child  with  *  a  coat  of  many 
colours,"  consisting  of  crimson,  purple,  and  other  colcmrs, 
which  are  often  ta^tefuUy  aeu>ed  together.  He  adds :  *  A  child 
being  clothed  in  a  garment  of  man^  colours,  it  is  believed 
that  neither  tongues  nor  evil  spirits  will  injure  him, 
because  the  attention  is  taken  fnsm  the  beauty  of  the 
person  to  that  of  the  ^rment.' 

17.  'Dothan* — This  place  is  mentioned  in  2  King^  vi. 
13-15,  as  the  'city'  in  which  the  Syrians  were  smitten 
with  blindness  at  the  word  of  Elisha.  Dothan  is  placed 
by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  twelve  Koman  miles  north  of 
Sebaste  or  Samaria,  and  it  was  obviously  on  the  caravan 
track  from  Syria  to  Egypt.  The  well  into  which  Joseph 
was  cast  by  his  brothers,  and  consequenUjr  the  site  of 
Dothan,  luis,  however,  been  placed  by  tradition  in  a  very 
distant  quarter,  namely,  about  three  miles  jouth-cast  from 
Safbd,  where  there  is  a  khan  called  Khan  Jubb  Yiisuf,  the 


KhanofJoseph'sPit,  because  the  well  connected  widi  ithti    | 
long  passed  among  Christians  and  Moslems  for  the  well  in    I 
question.    The  Bethulia  of  Judith  has  long  been  ideiitiiied    ' 
wiUi  Safed ;  and  as  Dothan  (Dothaim)  is  mentioiied  is    I 
being  in  the  neighbourhood,  it  became  necess&rj  thit 
Dothan  should  be  found  in  this  quarter.    But  it  is  clear, 
firom  the  notices  in  Judith  (iv.  5 ;  vii.  1,  2),  that  Bethulii 
was  south,  and  not  north,  of  the  plain  of  Esdraeloo;  tod 
consequently  we  are  at  liberty  to  seek  the  site  of  Dothan 
also  at  some  point  more  conformable  to  the  intimation  of 
Eusebius  and  to  the  probabilities  of  the  story  than  that  of 
the  alleged  Joseph's  well. 

19.  *  Dreamer'  nto^QH  ^5  baal  ha-chalumoth,  Mord 
of  dreams,'  a  *  master  dreamer.'  There  is  a  bitter  inm^* 
in  this  epithet,  which  seems  to  suggest  that  Josephs 
brothers  considered  that  he  had  invented,  or  pretended  to 
have  had,  the  dreams  which  so  much  annoyed  tbeoL  It 
does  not  seem  to  be  generally  known  that  in  Western  Asia 
it  is  considered  a  feiml  enormity,  a  Eort  of  sacrilege,  to 
utter  a  pretended  dream.  Since  dreams  are  regarded  as 
intimations  from  the  higher  world,  to  pretend  to  hate  had 
one  assumes  the  character  of  something  like  blaspbemoos 
trifling  with  God.  Mohammed  himself  assigns  a  place  in 
hell  to  such  offenders. 

20.  *  Let  U8  da^  him^  and  cad  him  into  mme  pit '—The 
pit  the^  had  in  view  was  doubUess  a  cistern,  such  as  that 
mto  which  they  ultimately  cast  him  alive.  These  ciftemi 
generally  get  exhausted  towards  the  end  of  summer,  b 
two  of  them,  near  Heshbon,  Irby  and  Mangles  fbood 
about  three  dozen  of  human  skulls  and  bones. 

2.'».  *  /«ftjiu«/ttet.'— Lower  down,  v,  27,  the  samepenom 
are  called  *  Midianites.'  The  Ishmaelites  and  Midianites 
were  both  deacended  from  Abraham,  but  of  different  femak 
parentage  (xxv.  2,  4,  12-18).  Here  they  appear  to  be 
identified,  owing  probably  to  their  intimate  assodatioo 
with  one  another.  See  also  Judg.  vii.  12 ;  viii.  22,  where 
the  words  seem  to  be  used  promiscuously.  Boseomnller 
distinguishes  them  as  genera  and  species,  illustratiog  this 
by  the  comparison  taken  fh>m  Aben  Ezra,  of  FreDChmeii 
and  Lyonese.  As  the  Ishmaelites  were  the  most  numcroM 
and  powerful  of  Abraham's  descendants  (with  the  ezoeptioo 
of  the  Israelites),  all  the  others  seem  to  have  been  merged 
in  them,  and  known  by  their  name.  See  Tumer^s  GeMtu, 
p.  333.  *Here,'  says  Dr.  Vincent,  *upon  opening  the 
oldest  hbtory  in  the  world,  we  find  the  Ishmaelites  fttxu 
Gilead  conducting  a  caravan  loaded  with  the  spcet  of 
India,  the  balsam  and  myrrh  of  Hadramaut ;  and  io  the 
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regular  oonrae  of  their  traffic  prooeediDg  to  Egypt  for  a 
market  The  date  of  this  transaction  is  more  than  seyenteen 
ceotories  before  the  Christian  era,  and  notwithstanding  its 
antiaoity,  it  has  all  the  genuine  features  of  a  caravan  cross- 
ing toe  desert  at  the  present  hour'  (^Commerce  and  Nam- 
gation  of  the  AncienUf  li.  262^.  We  cannot  at  this  moment 
eater  into  the  question,  which  Dr.  Vincent  assumes,  that 
the  Arabians  had  already  become  the  medium  of  commu- 
nication between  India  and  Egypt.  As  the  subject  divides 
itself  into  two  parts,  the  commerce  of  the  Arabians  and 
that  of  the  Egyptians,  we  postpone  the  former,  and  confine 
oarselyes  to  a  few  remarks  on  the  latter.  In  the  present 
text  we  see  a  caravan  of  foreigners  proceeding  to  E^ypt, 
their  ounels  laden  with  articles  of  luxury ;  whence  it  is 
an  obvious  inference  that  Egypt  had  then  become,  what  it 
is  always  recorded  to  have  b?en,  the  centre  of  a  most  ex- 
tensive land  commerce ;  tiie  great  emporium  to  which  the 
nierchants  brought  goldi,  ivory,  and  slaves  from  Ethiopia, 
incense  from  Arabia,  spices  from  India,  and  wine  finom 
Phcniicia  and  Greece ;  for  which  Egypt  jgave  in  exchange 
its  com,  its  mana&ctures  of  fine  linen,  its  robes,  and  its 
carpets.  In  after-times,  the  merchants  of  the  west,  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  resorted  to  E^gypt  for  its  own  products, 
and  for  the  goods  brought  thither  by  the  Oriental  mer- 
chants. But  none  of  this  was  done  oy  Egyptians  them- 
selves. We  never,  either  in  ancient  or  mo<&m  times,  read 
of  EgTptiaQ  caravans.  This  doubtiess  arose  in  a  great 
degree  from  the  aversion  which  (in  common  with  all  people 
▼1k>  observe  a  certain  diet  and  mode  of  life  prescribed  by 
religion)  they  entertained  to  any  intercourse  with  strangers, 
and  which  reminds  us  continually  of  the  restrictive  policy 
of  the  Japanese,  in  some  respects,  and  of  the  reli^ous  pre- 
judices^ or  Hindoos  and  strict  Mohammedans,  in  others. 
Thos,  it  was  a  maxim  among  the  Egj'ptians  not  to  leave 
their  own  country ;  and  we  have  ample  evidence  that  they 
rarely  did  so,  except  in  attendance  upon  the  wars  and  ex- 
pe^tions  of  their  sovereigns,  even  when  their  restrictive 
policy  and  pecnliar  customs  became  relaxed  under  the 
Greek  and  Roman  rulers  of  the  country.  *  They  waited,' 
nys  Goguet,  after  Strabo,  *  till  other  nations  brought  them 
the  things  they  stood  in  need  of;  and  they  did  this  with 
the  more  tranquillity,  as  the  great  fertility  of  their  country 
in  those  times  left  them  few  things  to  desire.  It  is  not  at 
all  surprinng  that  a  people  of  such  principles  did  not  apply 
themselves  to  navi^tion  until  very  late."  Besides,  the 
Egyptians  had  a  religious  aversion  to  the  sea,  and  consi- 
dered all  those  as  impious  and  degraded  who  embarked 
oponit  The  sea  was,  in  their  view,  an  emblem  of  the 
evil  bein^  (Typhon),  the  implacable  enemy  of  Osiris ;  and 
the  aversion  of  the  priests  in  particular  was  so  strong,  that 
they  carefully  kept  mariners  at  a  distance,  even  when 
others  of  the  nation  bc^an  to  pay  some  attention  to  sea 
affiuiB.  But  besides  their  religious  hatred  to  the  sea,  and 
politieal  aversion  to  strangers,  other  causes  concurred  in 
preventing  the  cultivation  of  maritime  commerce  by  the 
Egyptians.  The  country  produces  no  wood  suitable  for 
the  construction  of  ships.  Therefore,  when  the  later 
Egyptian  and  the  Gredc  sovereigns  began  to  attend  to 
navigation,  they  could  not  fit  out  a  fleet  till  they  had  ob- 
tained a  comnumd  over  the  forests  of  Phoenicia,  which  gave 
occa»on  to  bloody  wars  between  the  Ptolemies  and  the 
Selencidse  for  the  possession  of  those  countries.  The  un- 
healthiness  of  the  Egyptian  coast,  and  the  paucity  of  good 
harbours,  may  also  be  numbered  among  the  circumstances 
which  <^rated,  with  others,  in  preventing  attention  to 
maritime  afEurs. 

The  indifference  of  the  Egyptians  to  foreign  commerce 
is  demonstrated  by  the  hct  Sat  they  abandoned  the  navi- 
pation  of  the  Red  Sea  to  whatever  people  cared  to  exercise 
It  They  allowed  the  Phoenicians,  the  Edomites,  the  Jews, 
the  Syrians,  successively,  to  have  fleets  there  and  maritime 
stations  on  its  shores.  It  was  not  until  towards  the  termi- 
ntion  of  the  national  inde^ndence  that  the  sovereigns  of 
Egypt  began  to  turn  their  attention  to  navigation  and 
conuueroe.  The  ports  of  Lower  Egypt  were  ultimately 
^'^cotA  to  the  Phoenicians  and  GrMlcs,  by  Psammeticus, 


about  658  years  ac.  His  sou,  Necho,  fbr  the  purpose  of  fa- 
cilitating commerce,  attempted  to  unite  the  Mediterranean 
and  ReaSea,  by  means  of  a  canal  from  the  Nile ;  but  de- 
sisted after  havmg  lost  100,000  workmen.  He  then  caused 
ships  to  be  built  both  on  the  Mediterranean  and  Red  Sea, 
and  interested  himself  in  maritime  discovery,  with  a. view 
to  the  extension  of  the  commercial  relations  of  Egypt  He 
sent  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  those  Phoenician  mariners 
who  are  supposed  to  have  efiected  the  circumnavigation  of 
Africa,  sailing  from  the  Red  Sea,  and,  after  doubling  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  returning  by  the  Mediterranean.  The 
maritime  power  of  Egypt  increased  thenceforward,  the 
clearest  proof  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  frict,  that  in 
the  reign  of  Necho's  grandson,  Apries,  the  Egyptian  fleet 
ventured  to  give  batUe  to,  and  actually  defeated,  so  expe- 
rienced a  naval  power  as  that  of  the  Phoenicians.  The 
subjection  of  the  country  to  the  Persians  does  not  seem  to 
have  materially  interfered  with  the  growing  maritime  com- 
merce of  Egypt  But  Herodotus,  who  was  there  in  this 
period,  remarks  on  the  characteristic  singularity  which 
the  Egyptians  had  carried  into  their  marine  and  trade. 
Their  ships  were  built  and  armed  after  a  fashion  quite 
different  from  that  observed  by  other  nations,  and  tneir 
rigging  and  cordage  were  arranged  in  a  manner  that 
appeared  very  singular  and  fentasUc  to  the  Greeks. 


AwoiKirr  Eoyptian  Ship. 

After  all,  the  Egyptians  were  not  themselves  a  people 
addicted  to  maritime  commerce.  The  Greek  rulers  of 
EgA'pt,  indeed,  changed  the  entire  system  of  Egyptian  trade, 
and  the  new  capital,  Alexandria,  became  the  first  mart  of 
the  world,  while  the  ancient  inland  capitals,  which  had 
arisen  under  the  former  ^stem,  sunk  into  insignificance. 
But  it  was  the  Greeks  of  Egypt,  not  the  Egyptians,  who 
did  this.  '  They  became,'  says  Dr.  Vincent,  *  tne  carriers 
of  the  Mediterranean,  as  well  as  the  agents,  finctors,  and 
importers  of  Oriental  produce ;  and  so  wise  was  the  new 
policy,  and  so  deep  had  it  taken  root,  that  the  Romans, 
upon  the  subjection  of  Egypt,  fbund  it  more  expedient  to 
leave  Alexandria  in  possession  of  its  privileges,  than  to 
alter  the  course  of  trade,  or  occupy  it  themselves.'  See 
Vincent's  Commerce  and  Navigation  (f  the  AncienU ; 
Heeren's  Historical  Researches ;  Groguet,  Origine  des  Lois ; 
Regnier,  Ve  V Economic  PMique  et  Rurale  des  EgjfP' 
Hens,  etc. 

—  *  Spicery,'  etc — It  is  remarkable  that  the  products 
here  enumenSed  are  very  nearly  the  same  which  are  men- 
tioned in  ch.  xliii.  II,  as  sent  by  Jacob  by  his  sons  as  a 
present  to  the  governor  of  Egypt  This  seems  to  shew 
that  they  were  rarer  in  Egypt  than  in  Syria,  if  it  does  not 
prove  tliat  they  were  the  produce  of  the  latter  country.  The 
word  nb^  necoth,  occurs  in  both,  and  is  rendered  <  spices,'  or 
*  perfumes,*  not  only  in  our  version,  but  in  the  Septuagint 
and  the  Vulgate,  as  well  as  by  Rashi  and  Abeu  Ezra, 
Onkelos  renders  it  by  a  word,  ffg^,  which  Rashi  supposes 
to  mean  wax,  but  more  likeljr,  as  De  Pomis  explains,  a 
resinous  substance,  as  the  Arabic  and  Syriac  also  translate 
it.  This  last-named  writer,  followed  by  Roeenmfiller, 
Professor  Royle,  and  others,  supposes  that  it  is  the  Gum 
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Spicb  {Astragalut  Ovmni/er'). 
Tragacantlia,  which  is  obtained  A*om  several  species  of 
AstragaloB,  seyeral  of  which  grow  in  Syria  and  Asia  Minor. 
One  of  these,  A,  Gummifer,  yielding  the  best  kind  of 
tragaeanth,  was  found  by  Dickson  of  Tripoli  in  Lebanon, 
where  he  ascertained  that  the  tragacanth  was  collected  by 
the  shepherds.  This  gum  has  always  been  highly  esteemed 
in  eastern  countries,  and  was  therefore  likely  to  be  an 
article  of  commerce  to  Egypt  in  ancient  times. 

—  *  Balm,*  ny  tzeri.— The  product  distinguished  by  this 
name  of  tzeri  is  several  times  mentioned  in  Scripture.  In 
Ezek.  xzvii.  17,  it  is  mentioned  alons  with  *  wheat  of 
Minnith  and  Pannag,  and  honey,  and  oil,'  ^  merchandise 
which  Judah  broup^ht  to  the  markets  of  Tyre.  This  was 
possessed  of  medicinal  properties,  as  appears  from  Jer.  viii. 
22,  *  Is  there  no  tzeri  in  GileAd?*  from  Jer.  xlvi.  11,  *  Oo  up 
into  Gilead  and  take  tztri  f  and  flrom  Jer.  xli.  8,  *  Take 
tzeri  for  her  pain,  if  she  may  be  healed.'  In  all  these 
places,  as  here,  the  Authorized  Version  has  *  balm.'  This 
translation  has  led  the  notion  that  the  tzeri  must  be  no 
other  than  the  so-called  '  balm  of  Gilead,'  Bcdaamodendron 
CHleadenae,  so  fkmous  in  ancient  times.  But  the  Hebrew 
has  other  words,  babam  and  baal-bhemen,  which  more 
certainly  and  distincUy  refer  to  this  balm  or  balsam  of 
former  days:  and  as  therefore  we  cannot  regard  this 
one  product  as  represented  by  both  terms,  we  are  obli||ed 
to  confess  that  we  do  not  know  to  what  product  of  Palestine 
the  tzeri  is  to  be  referred.  It  was  probably  an  odoriferous 
resin  of  some  kind  or  other.  . 

—  *  1/yrrA.'— The  original  is  b?  lot,  of  which  « myrrh ' 
is  regarded  as  a  very  erroneous  rendering.  The  word  only 
occurs  here  and  in  the  list  of  tiie  presents  which  Jacob  sent 
to  Egypt.    The  range  of  translation  in  different  yersions 
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has  been  extensive,  having  embraced  such  different  pro- 
ducts as  the  lotus,  chestnuts,  masticb,  stacte,  balsam,  tur- 
pentine, pistachio  nuts,  etc.    Junius  and  Tremellias  btve 
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lADAKiTif,  which  seems  a  more  probable  interpretation 
than  an jr  other  that  has  been  offered :  for  this  product  was 
kuown  to  the  ancients ;  its  Greek  and  Arabic  names  are 
similar  to  the  Hebrew ;  and  as  it  is  stated  to  haTe  been  a 
prodooe  of  Syria,  it  was  very  likelj  to  have  been  sent  to 
Egjpt  both  as  merchandise  and  as  a  present.  It  is  a  tnr 
grsnt  and  medicinal  gum  yielded  by  species  of  the  ^;ummy 
Cithu  (especially  Cistus  Creticus)t  which  are  natires  of 
the  Levant,  sonthem  Europe,  and  northern  Africa,  and  of 
which  the  Rock  Rose  in  this  country  is  a  fomiliar  example. 
These  species  gix>w  in  Palestine ;  and  there  is  a  passage  in 
the  Talmud  which  seems  to  intimate  that  ladanum  was 
gathered  in  Judsea. 

36.  *  An  officer.' — ^The  original  word  is  D^p  sorts,  which 
is  prored  by  Isa.  Iyi.  3,  4,  to  mean  an  eunuch.  Such  pr- 
90DS  Oriental  monarchs  were  accustomed  to  set  over  their 
harems  (Esth.  ii.  3,  U,  15 ;  iv.  5) ;  and  also  to  employ  them 
in  Tsrious  offices  of  the  court  (Esth.  i.  10,  15 ;  li.  21 ;  ri. 
2 ;  rii.  9).  So,  in  Dan.  i.  3,  we  read  of  the  chief  or  prince 
of  the  eunuchs  (aar  harsariaimX  who  had  charee  of  the 
king's  sons,  as  at  the  present  day,  in  Turkey,  the  Kislar 
Aga  has  charge  of  the  sultan's  children.  From  this  em- 
plojment  of  eunuchs  arose,  as  some  think,  the  application 
of  the  name  to  persons  filling  such  employments,  eren 
when  not  eunuchs.  This  ooi^ecture  is  founded  upon  the 
curcomstance  that  Potiphar,  who  is  described  as  a  sarU, 
was  married,  whence  it  is  inferred  that  he  could  not  be  an 
nmuch.  But  this  is  by  no  means  clear,  as  instances  are  not 
onoommon  of  ennndui  havinff  wives  (Terence,  EunuchuM, 
if.  8,  24;  Chardin,  Voyagty  iiL  397).  See  alto  Thornton's 
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Tmrkev^  ii.  295,  where  we  learn  that  the  cliief  of  the  black 
eunuchs  at  Constantinople,  at  Uie  beginning  of  this  centurr, 
had  a  regular  harem  of  his  own.  Besides,  if  the  word  only 
describes  Potiphar  as  an  officer,  it  is  altogether  pleonastic, 
as  the  veiT  next  clause  mentions  his  office.  Of  the  other 
passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  there  are  not  a  few  in  which 
the  proper  sense  of  eunuch  must  obviously  be  retained ; 
and  there  are  more  in  which  it  is  not  appropriate.  See 
Gesenius's  TfiesauruSf  p.  973. 

—  *  Captain  (f  the  guard.* — This  name  of  office,  in  the 
original  t5^n|I^n  'y^  sar  hai-tabbachim,  has  also  given 
occasion  to  some  discussion.  Rashi  makes  it  to  mean  the 
chief  of  the  slaughtermen  of  the  king's  cattle — and  so  the 
margin  of  the  Auth.  Version;  the  Septua^int,  *  chief  of  the 
cooks ;'  the  Targum,  *  chief  of  the  executioners ;'  Vulgate, 
*  magistro  militum  ;*  French  version,  *  chef  de  ses  troupes ;' 
Luther,  *  hofiineister.'  The  current  of  prevailing  opmion 
is  in  favour  of  the  interpretation  adopted  by  our  translators ; 
and  we  shall  probably  not  be  &r  wrong  in  regarding  Poti- 
phar as  captain  of  the  body-guard,  with  which  ftmction 
was  usually  combined  that  of  magister  lictorum  —  the 
lictors,  or  executioners  of  the  roval  will,  being  in  fact  the 
body-guard ;  as  was  the  case  in  the  ancient,  and  is  still  the 
case  in  Eastern,  courts.  In  Egypt  and  Babylon  this  fhno- 
tionar^  had  the  custody  of  state  prisoners,  as  well  as  the 
execution  of  malefactors  (Gen.  xxxix.  20 ;  xl.  3;  Dan.  ii. 
14).  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  in  connection  with  the  pre- 
ceding note,  that  the  Kapuaghey,  or  chief  of  the  wnite 
ennuons,  is  also  captain  of  the  K^pidigis,  or  lifeguards  of 
the  l^irkish  sultan. 


CHAPTER  XXXV^in. 

1  Jttdah  begetteth  Er,  Onan^  and  Shelah,  6  Er 
marrieth  Tamar,  8  The  trespass  of  Drum,  11 
Tamar  stayeth  for  Shelah,  1 3  She  deceiveth  Judah, 
27  S^  heareth  tvms,  Pharez  and  Zarah, 

And  it  came  to  pass  at  that  time,  that  Judah 
went  down  from  his  brethren,  and  turned 
in  to  a  certain  Adullamite,  whose  name  was 
Hirah. 

2  And  Judah  saw  there  a  daughter  of  a 
cert^n  Canaanite,  whose  name  was  *Shuah ; 
and  he  took  her,  and  went  in  unto  her. 

3  And  she  conceived,  and  bare  a  son ;  and 
he  called  his  name  Er. 

4  And  she  conceived  apain,  and  bare  a  son  ; 
and  she  called  his  name  M3nan. 

5  And  she  yet  again  conceived,  and  bare  a 
son ;  and  called  his  name  Shelah :  and  he  was 
at  Chezib,  when  she  bare  him. 

6  H  And  Judah  took  a  wife  for  Er  his  first- 
bom,  whose  name  was  Tamar. 

7  And  'Er,  Judah's  firstborn,  was  wicked 
in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  ;  and  the  Lord  slew 
hhn. 

8  And  Judah  said  unto  Onan,  Go  in  unto 
thy  brother's  wife,  and  marry  her,  and  raise 
up  seed  to  thy  brother. 

9  And  Onan  knew  that  the  seed  should  not 
be  his ;  and  it  came  to  pass,  when  he  went  in 


imto  his  brother's  iivife,  that  he  spilled  it  on 
the  ground,  lest  that  he  should  give  seed  to 
his  brother. 

10  And  the  thing  which  he  did  ^displeased 
the  Lord  :  wherefore  he  slew  him  also. 

11  Then  said  Judah  to  Tamar  his  daughter 
in  law,  Remain  a  widow  at  thy  father's  house, 
till  Shelah  my  son  be  grown :  for  he  said, 
Lest  peradventure  he  die  also,  as  his  brethreh 
did.  And  Tamar  went  and  dwelt  in  her 
father's  house. 

12  IT  And  *in  process  of  time  the  daughter 
of  Shuah  Judah's  wife  died  ;  and  Judah  was 
comforted,  and  went  up  unto  his  sheepshearers 
to  Timnath,  he  and  his  friend  Hirah  the  Adul- 
lamite. 

18  And  it  was  told  Tamar,  saying.  Behold 
thy  father  in  law  goeth  up  to  Timnath  to  shear 
his  sheep. 

14  And  she  put  her  widow's  garments  off 
fi*om  her,  and  covered  her  with  a  vail,  and 
wrapped  herself,  and  sat  in  'an  open  place, 
whicn  is  by  the  way  to  Timnath ;  for  she  saw 
that  Shelah  was  grown,  and  she  was  not  given 
unto  him  to  wife. 

15  When  Judah  saw  her,  he  thought  her 
to  be  an  harlot ;  because  she  had  covered  her 
figwje. 

16  And  he  turned  unto  her  by  the  way, 
and  said,  Go  to,  I  pray  thee,  let  me  come  m 


*  \  Cbon.  2.  8. 


t  Num.  26.  19. 


8  Num.  90.  1 9.  *  Heb.  ttoM  evil  in  the  ej/et  of  the  LORD, 

*  Heb.  tlie  door  o/eyes,OTt  ofBnajxm. 


&  Heb.  the  dofft  were  multiplied, 
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unto  thee  ;  (for  he  knew  not  that  she  teas  his 
daughter  in  law.)  And  she  said,  What  wilt 
thou  give  me,  that  thou  mayest  come  in  unto 
me? 

17  And  he  said,  I  will  send  thee  ^a  kid  from 
the  flock.  And  she  said.  Wilt  thou  give  me  a 
pledge,  till  thou  send  it  ? 

18  And  he  said,  'What  pledge  shall  I  give 
thee?  And  she  said,  Thy  si^et,  and  thy 
bracelets,  and  thy  staff  that  is  m  thine  hand. 
And  he  gave  it  her,  and  came  in  unto  her, 
and  she  conceived  by  him. 

19  And  she  arose,  and  went  away,  and  laid 
by  her  vail  from  her,  and  put  on  the  garments 
of  her  widowhood. 

20  And  Judah  sent  the  kid  by  the  hand 
of  his  friend  the  Adullamite,  to  receive  his 

from  the  woman's  hand  :  but  he  found 


der  not. 

21  Then  he  asked  the  men  of  that  place, 
saying.  Where  is  the  harlot,  that  teas  'openly 
by  the  way  side  ?  And  they  said.  There  was 
no  harlot  m  this  place. 

22  And  he  returned  to  Judah,  and  said, 
I  cannot  find  her ;  and  also  the  men  of  the 
place  said,  that  there  was  no  harlot  in  this 
place. 

23  And  Judah  stud,  Let  her  take  it  to  her, 
lest  we  'be  shamed  :  behold,  I  sent  this  kid, 
and  thou  hast  not  found  her. 


24:  And  it  came  to  pass  about  three  months 
after,  that  it  was  told  Judah,  saying,  Tamar 
thy^ (laughter  in  law  hath  played  the  harlot: 
and  also,  behold,  she  is  with  child  by  whore- 
dom. And  Judah  said,  Bring  her  forth,  and 
let  her  be  burnt 

25  When  she  teas  brought  forth,  she  sent 
to  her  &ther  in  law,  saying.  By  the  man,  wboee 
these  arey  am  I  witli  child :  and  she  said, 
Discern,  I  pray  thee,  whose  are  these,  the 
signet,  and  bracelets,  and  staff. 

26  And  Judah  acknowledged  them^  and 
said.  She  hath  been  more  rignteous  than  I ; 
because  that  I  gave  her  not  to  SSielab  my  soil 
And  he  knew  her  agsdn  no  more. 

27  IT  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  time  of 
her  travail,  that,  behold,  twins  were  in  ha  ! 
womb. 

28  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  she  travailed,  , 
that  tlie  one  put  out  liis  hand :  and  the  mid-  ! 
wife  took  and  bound  upon  his  hand  a  scarlet 
thread,  saying,  This  came  out  first  | 

29  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  he  drew  bacl 
his  hand,  that,  behold,  his  brother  came  out : 
and  she  said,  ^'How  hast  thou  broken  forth? 
this  breach  be  upon  thee :  therefore  his  name 
was  called  ^Tharez". 

30  And  afterward  came  out  his  brother, 
that  had  the  scarlet  thread  upon  his  hand: 
and  his  name  was  called  Zarah. 


'  Heb.  a  kid  of  the  goats.         8  Or,  in  Enajim.         •  Heb.  become  a  omiemjtt.         lo  Or,  Wherefore  hast  thm  made  thb  Weach  agaiittt  the*  f 
n  That  is,  a  breach,  is  1  Chron.  8. 4.    Mattb.  1.  S. 


Verse  24.  '  Bring  her  forth,  and  let  htr  he  fciini/.'— There 
are  two  points  that  attract  our  attention  in  this  text :  one  is, 
the  power  which  Jndah  po^essed  to  pronounce  such  a 
sentence  on  a  member  of  his  family ;  and  the  other,  the 
ponishment  proposed  to  be  inflicted.  In  the  former  we 
have  an  instance  of  the  power  which  a  father,  in  those  pri- 
mitive times,  possessed  in  his  own  family.  He  was  not 
only  its  chief,  but  its  legislator  and  fudge,  with  the  power 
of  life  and  death  in  his  bauds.  The  same  usage  may  be 
traced  in  other  countries  and  times.  Homer  and  Plato 
equally  bear  witness  to  its  existence  in  early  Greece. 
C^ssar  states  that  among  the  Gauls  the  fkthers  were  sove- 
reigns  in  their  own  houses ;  having  the  power  of  life  and 
death  over  their  women,  their  children,  and  their  slaves. 
In  China,  at  the  present  daj,  fathers  govern  their  fkmilies 
with  despotic  power;  and  m  other  countries  of  Asia,  the 
paternal  authoritr  exists  under  various  modifications  and 
forms,  which  enable  us  to  discover  the  extent  to  which  it 
was  formerly  carried,  even  in  those  parts  in  which  its 
ancient  absoluteness  has,  in  the  course  of  time,  been  miti- 
gated. The  careful  observance  of  the  institutions  and 
practices  of  the  East,  including  those  of  the  Bible,  will  not 
fkil  to  discover  a  great  number,  which,  although  they  may 
not,  in  the  first  instance,  appear  to  have  mucn  connection 
with  the  subject,  must  have  originated  in  times  when  the 
parent  poss^sed  the  most  unbounded  power  over  his 
children.  Goguet  ( Oripine  des  Lois)  well  observes  that 
the  monarchical  form  of  government  was  formed  on  the 
model  of  the  patriarchal  anthorit}'  which  a  fkther  possessed 


over  his  own  household ;  but  with  this  diflerenoe,  that  the 
power  of  the  first  soverugns  was  less  despotic  dian  that  of 
a  parent  The  existence  of  such  a  form  of  power  m  tbo 
head  of  a  fhmily  naturally  su^pgested  a  similar  form  of 
authority  for  the  rule  of  a  nation.  Aooordingly,  we  fiad 
that  the  original  form  of  government  was  everywhere 
monarchical. 

On  the  second  point  which  the  text  brings  under  oar 
notice,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  crime  StTwamr  «» 
adultery,  she  being  considered  the  wife  of  Shdah,  altbovh 
the  marriage  had  not  yet  taken  toM  eflfeet  The  paniai- 
ments  for  this  crime  will  be  illustrated  in  the  note  to  Ler. 
XX.  10.  The  present  text  affords  the  earliest  notice  of  dw 
practice  of  burning  certain  criminals  alive.    This  emel 

{mnishment  has  ]>revailed  more  or  less  in  all  nations.  The 
aw  of  Moses  assigns  this  form  of  punishment  in  two  in- 
stances (Lev.  XX.  14,  and  xxi.  9).  Many  ages  after,  we 
find  it  inflicted  among  the  Babylonians  (Jer.  xxix.  22,  tod 
Dan.  iii.  6).  In  the  instance  of  Shadradi,  Meshach,  aad 
Abednego,  it  was  inflicted  for  alleged  disrespect  to  the 
idols  of  the  country :  and,  altogether,  it  is  a  pumshment 
that  seems  to  have  been  more  peculiarly  appliea  to  offmoes 
of  a  religious  character.  In  Ehirope,  rdigioos  o|pinioit8 
considered  erroneous  were  thus  punished  by  all  parties;  st 
was  also  witchcraft.  It  was  also  in  the  list  of  Booian 
punishments.  The  ancient  Gauls  aud  Britons  burnt  cri- 
minals and  others  alive,  in  honour  of  the  gods,  in  large 
numbers  at  a  time.  It  seems  now  diiosed,  almost  evei7- 
where,  as  an  ordinary  punishment. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

1  Joseph  adcwiced  in  Potipliar's  house.  7  He  resisteth 
his  mistress's  temptation.  IS  He  is  falsely  accused. 
20  He  is  cast  into  prison.     21  God  is  with  him  there. 

And  Joseph  was  brought  down  to  Egypt ; 
and  Potiphar,  an  officer  of  Pharaoh,  captain 
of  the  guard,  an  Egyptian,  bought  him  of  the 
hands  of  the  Ishmeelites,  which  had  brought 
him  down  thither. 

2  And  the  Lord  was  with  Joseph,  and  he 
was  a  prosperous  man;  and  he  was  in  the 
house  of  his  master  the  Egyptian. 

3  And  his  master  saw  that  the  Lord  was 
with  lum,  and  that  the  Lord  made  all  that  he 
tUd  to  prosper  in  his  hand. 

4  And  Joseph  found  grace  in  his  sight,  and 
he  served  him :  and  he  made  him  overseer 
over  his  house,  and  all  tfiat  he  had  he  put  into 
his  hand. 

5  And  it  came  to  pass  from  the  time  that 
he  had  made  him  overseer  in  his  house,  and 
over  all  that  he  had,  that  the  Lord  blessed 
the  Egyptian's  house  for  Joseph's  sake ;  and 
the  blessing  of  the  Lord  was  upon  all  that  he 
had  in  the  house,  and  in  the  field. 

6  And  he  left  all  that*  he  had  in  Joseph's 
hand ;  and  he  knew  not  ought  he  had,  save 
tlie  bread  which  he  did  eat.  "And  Joseph  was 
a  goodly  person^  and  well  favoured. 

7  H  And  it  came  to  pass  after  these 
things,  that  his  master's  wife  cast  her  eyes 
upon  Joseph ;  and  she  said,  Lie  with  me. 

8  But  he  refused,  and  said  unto  his  master's 
wife,  Behold,  my  master  wotteth  not  what  is 
with  me  in  the  house,  and  he  hath  committed 
all  that  he  hath  to  my  hand ; 

9  Tliere  is  none  greater  in  this  house  than 
I ;  neither  hath  he  kept  back  an^  thing  from 
me  but  thee,  because  tliou  art  his  wife  :  how 
then  can  I  do  this  great  wickedness,  andsin 
against  Grod  ? 

10  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  she  spake  to 
Joseph  day  by  dav,  that  he  hearkened  not 
unto  her,  to  lie  by  her,  or  to  be  with  her. 

II' And  it  came  to  pass  about  this  time, 
tliat  Joseph  went  into  the  house  to  do  his  busi- 
ness ;  and  there  was  none  of  the  men  of  the 
house  there  within. 

12  And  she  caught  him  by  his  garment, 
saying,  Lie  with  me :  and  he  left  his  garment 
in  her  hand,  and  fled,  and  got  him  out. 

13  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  she  saw  that 
he  had  left  his  garment  in  her  hand,  and  was 
fled  forth, 

14  That  she  called  unto  the  men  of  her 
h6use,  and  spake  unto  them,  saying.  See,  he 
hath  brought  in  an  Hebrew  imto  us  to  mock 


VOL.  T. 


1  Heb.  great. 


s  Heb. 


EoTPTiAN  Lady. 

us ;  he  came  in  unto  me  to  lie  with  me,  and  1 
cried  with  a  Moud  voice : 

1 5  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  he  heard  that 
I  lifted  up  my  voice  and  cried,  that  he  left  his 
garment  with  me,  and  fled,  and  got  him  out. 

16  And  she  laid  up  his  garment  by  her, 
until  his  lord  came  home. 

17  And  she  spake  unto  him  according  to 
these  words,  saymg,  Tlie  Hebrew  servant, 
which  thou  hast  brought  unto  us,  came  in  unto 
me  to  mock  me : 

1 8  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  I  lifted  up  my 
voice  and  cried,  that  he  left  his  garment  with 
me,  and  fled  out. 

19  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  his  master 
heard  the  words  of  his  wife,  which  she  spake 
unto  him,  saying.  After  thiff  manner  did  thy 
servant  to  me ;  that  his  wrath  was  kindled. 

20  And  Joseph's  master  took  him,  and  put 
him  into  the  prison,  a  place  where  the  king's 
prisoners  tcere  bound :  and  he  was  there  in  tne 
prison. 

2h  IT  But  the  Lord  was  with  Joseph,  and 
^shewed  him  mercy,  and  gave  him  favour  in 
the  sight  of  the  keeper  of  the  prison. 

22  And  the  keeper  of  the  prison  committed 
to  Joseph's  hand  all  the  prisoners  that  wcrem 
the  prison ;  and  whatsoever  they  did  there,  he 
was  the  doer  of  it. 

23  The  keeper  of  the  prison  looked  not  to 
any  thing  that  was  under  his  hand ;  because 
the  Lord  was  with  him,  and  that  which  he 
did,  the  Lord  made  it  to  prosper. 

extended  k  indness  vntohim,  129 
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Verse  7.  *  His  master's  wife  cast  her  eyes  upon  Joseph,' — 
The  shameless  conduct  of  Potiphar's  wue  corroborates  the 
other  infonnatioii  which  we  posses*  respecting  the  low 
state  of  morals,  in  regard  to  the  marriage  relation,  which 
existed  among  the  Egyptians.  Herodotus  relates  a  story 
of  a  king  who  became  blind,  and  who  was  eventually  as- 
sured, by  an  oracular  message  from  Butos,  that  the  time 
of  his  punishment  having  expired,  he  should  recover  his 
sight  ifhe  washed  his  eyes  with  a  lotion  administered  b^  a 
virtuous  woman.  Beginning  with  his  own  wife,  he  tried 
very  many  women  berore  he  found  one  whose  lotion  axicom- 
plishedthe  expected  cure,  and  her  he  married,  putting  all  the 
others  to  death  (Herod.  Euterpe,  111).  Larcher  remarks 
on  this,  *  We  need  no  lon^r  wonder  at  the  precaution 
taken  by  Abraham  on  entermg  that  country,  or  the  excess 
of  impudence  manifested  by  tne  wife  of  Fotiphar  in  her 
conduct  to  Joseph.'  The  evidence  of  the  monuments  is 
also  not  £Bivourable  to  the  Egyptian  women.  Thus,  they 
are  represented  as  addicted  to  excess  in  drinking  wine,  as 
even  becoming  so  much  intoxicated  as  to  be  unable  to 
stand  or  walk  alone,  or  to  *  carry  their  liquor  discreetly.' 
Compare  Wilkinson,  And,  Egypt,  ii.  167. 

20.  *  Joseph's  master  took  him,  and  put  him  into  the 
prison,  a  place  where  the  king's  prisoners  were  bound* — 
Keynier  CEconomie  Publique  et  Rwrale  des  Egyptiens) 
very  much  doubts  whether  slavery^  existed  in  Egypt,  pre- 
viously to  the  period  when  its  ancient  institutions  came  to 
be  in  a  great  degree  changed.  His  doubts  result  from  the 
difficulty  of  reconciling  uie  existence  of  slaves  with  the 
organization  of  the  Egyptians  under  their  theocracy.  The 
king  and  ^e  sacerdo^  caste  were  the  only  persons  whose 
circumstances  plac^  them  in  a  condition  to  possess  slaves ; 
and  it  is  known  that  they  considered  themselves  polluted 
by  the  proximity  of  foreigners ;  whence  he  argues,  that 
the  idea  of  slaves  bought  ^m  abroad,  to  be  employed  in 
domestic  services,  is  excluded :  and  they  did  not  need  them 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  ground,  as  that  service  was  per- 
formed gratuitously  by  the  labourers  who  held  the  luids 
in  subordinate  possession.  This  instance  of  Joseph's 
slavery  he  meets  by  observing,  that  the  domination  of  the 
shepherd-kings  must  have  had  some  operation  in  modiiy- 
mg  the  peculiar  usages  of  the  Egyptians.  But  then, 
agam,  among  the  Egyptian  laws  cited  by  Diodorus,  one 
inflicts  the  punishment  of  death  on  a  person  who  kills 
his  slave ;  and  another  declares  a  severe  punishment 
against  one  who  violates  a  tree  woman,  whicui  indicates 
t^Eit  there  were  some  who  were  not  free.  On  this  Reynier 
remarks,  that  these  laws  appear  to  have  been  promulgated 


by  the  successors  of  Psammeticus,  when  ne^ 
began  to  be  introduced,  and  the  communicatioDS  of  tbe 
Egyptians  with  foreigners  became  more  open.  These 
remarks  are  interesting  for  the  illustrations  of  Egyptian 
usages  which  they  convey ;  bat  we  cannot  admit  tbar  va- 
lidity. This,  of  Joseph,  is  not  the  first  or  only  instanoeof 
slavery  in  Eg^t  which  the  Bible  mentions.  Indeed,  tbe 
very  first  notice  of  slaves  occurs  in  ooniiectioa  inth  that 
country.  It  was  the  king  of  Eg^pt  who  ^ve  male  and 
female  slaves  to  Abraham ;  and  what  condition  other  don 
slavery  was  that  into  which  the  descendants  of  Israel  ohi- 
mately  fell  in  that  country?  Moreover,  the  very  text 
befbre  us  indicates  the  remote  antiquity  of  that  most  j»t 
law  wluch  protected  the  life  of  the  slave  from  the  anger  of 
his  master.  Joseph's  master  appears  to  have  been  one  of 
the  principal  lords  of  Pharaoh's  court,  and  he  was  toU  fliit 
his  slave  had  dealt  most  perfidiously  and  ungratefiilly  with 
him,  acting  in  a  wa^  whldi  of  all  others  was  most  caloolaied 
to  provoke  indignation  and  summary  punishmenL  Yet  ve 
reful  of  no  violence  that  he  oommitted  upon  his  slave.  He 
put  him  into  the  royal  prison,  apparently  with  the  intenfioo 
that,  after  proper  trial  and  conviction,  he  should  recdTe 
the  chastisement  which  the  law  adjudged  to  his  ofienoe. 
This  is  one  of  the  instances  in  which  we  aeem  to  pereeite 
the  advance  which,  in  man^r  respects,  the  E^ptians  bad 
made  befbre  other  nations  in  civilization.  U  is  evident 
also,  firom  the  case  of  the  butler  and  baker,  that  culpriti 
were  committed  to  prison  until  their  ofienees  could  be  in- 
vesUgated,  and  not  summarily  punished  in  moments  of 
heat  and  anger.  The  laws  of  Egypt,  indeed,  predoded 
even  the  king  fixmi  the  power  of  inflicting  an  nnjost  or 
hasty  punishment  We  read  of  nothing  like  this  elsewheR 
in  Genesis.  When  Judah  believed  that  his  dangfater-iD- 
law  had  *  played  the  harlot,'  he  did  not  deliberate  a  momeDt, 
or  propose  any  investigation,  but  said  at  once,  *  Bring  her 
forth,  and  let  her  be  burnt' 

—  *  TJie  prison,' — We  learn  from  v.  3  of  the  next 
chapter  that  this  prison  was  in  Potiphar's  own  house  or 
contiguous  to  it,  bein^  the  place  in  which  he  kept  in  cqd- 
finement  the  court  prisoners  who  came  into  his  cistody  as 
captain  of  the  guard.  It.  is  possible  that  Potiphar,  doubt- 
ful respecting  his  wife's  statement,  had  sent  Joseph  here 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  his  services  still  available 
to  him. 

21.  *  The  keeper  of  the  prwon.'— Not  Potiphar,  bat  tibe 
officer,  subordinate  to  him,  who  had  tiie  immediate  chaise 
of  the  prisoners. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

1  The  butler  and  baker  of  Pharaoh  in  prison,  4  Jo- 
seph  hath  charge  of  them,  6  He  interpreteth  their 
dreams,  20  They  come  to  pass  according  to  his 
interpretation.    23  The  ingratitude  of  the  butler. 

And  it  came  to  pass  after  these  things,  that 
the  butler  of  the  king  of  Egypt  and  his  baker 
had  offended  their  lord  the  king  of  Egypt. 

2  And  Pharaoh  was  wroth  against  two  of 
liis  oflScers,  against  the  chief  of  the  butlers, 
and  against  the  chief  of  the  bakers. 

3  And  he  put  them  inward  in  the  house  of 
the  captain  of  the  guard,  into  the  prison,  the 
place  where  Joseph  toas  bound. 

4  And  the  captain  of  the  guard  charged 
Joseph  with  them,  and  he  served  them :  and 
they  continued  a  season  in  ward. 


5  If  And  they  dreamed  a  dream  both  of 
them,  each  m&a  his  dream  in  one  night,  each 
man  according  to  the  interpretation  of  his 
dream,  the  buUer  and  the  baker  of  the  king  of 
E^rpt,  which  were  bound  in  the  prison. 

6  And  Joseph  came  in  unto  them  in  the 
morning,  and  looked  upon  them,  and,  behold, 
they  toere  sad. 

7  And  he  asked  Pharaoh's  officers  that 
toere  with  him  in  the  ward  of  his  lord's  house, 
saying.  Wherefore  *look  ye  so  sadly  to-day? 

8  And  they  said  unto  him,  We  hare 
dreamed  a  dream,  and  there  is  no  interpreter 
of  it  And  Joseph  said  unto  them.  Do  not 
interpretations  belonff  to  God  ?  tell  me  them^ 
I  pray  you. 

9  And  the  chief  butler  told  his  dream  to 
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Joseph,  and  said  to  him,  In  ray  dream,  be- 
hold, a  vine  wcls  before  me ; 

10  And  in  the  vine  were  three  branches : 
and  it  was  as  though  it  budded,  and  her 
blossoms  shot  forth ;  and  the  clusters  thereof 
brought  forth  ripe  grapes : 

11  And  Pharaoh's  cup  was  in  my  hand : 
and  I  took  the  grapes,  and  pressed  them  into 
Pharaoh's  cup,  and  I  gave  the  cup  into  Pha- 
raoh's hand. 

12  And  Joseph  said  imto  him,  This  is  the 
interpretation  of  it :  The  three  branches  are 
three  days : 

13  Yet  within  three  days  shall  Pharaoh 
*lift  up  thine  head,  and  restore  thee  unto  thy 
place :  and  thou  shalt  deliver  Pharaoh's  cup 
into  his  hand,  after  the  former  manner  when 
thou  wast  his  butler. 

14  But  'think  on  me  when  it  shall  be  well 
with  thee,  and  shew  kindness,  I  pray  thee, 
unto  me,  and  make  mention  of  me  imto  Pha- 
raoh, and  bring  me  out  of  this  house  : 

15  For  indeed  I  was  stolen  away  out  of  the 
land  of  th^  Hebrews :  and  here  also  have  I 
done  nothing  that  they  should  put  me  into 
the  dungeon. 

16  When  the  chief  baker  saw  that  the  in- 
terpretation was  good,  he  said  imto  Joseph, 
I  also  was  in  my  dream,  and,  behold,  I  had 
three  Vhite  baskets  on  my  head : 

17  And  in  the  uppermost  basket  there  was 
of  all  manner  of  *bakemeats  for  Pharaoh ; 
and  the  birds  did  eat  them  out  of  the  basket 
upon  my  head. 

18  And  Joseph  answered  and  said.  This  is 
the  interpretation  thereof:  The  three  baskets 
are  three  days : 

s  Or,  reekm.  *  Heb.  remember 

i  Heb.  meat  ofPharaohf  ike  work  of  a  baker,  or,  cook,  «  Or, 
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19  Yet  within  three  days  shall  Pharaoh  ®lift 
up  thy  head  from  off  thee,  and  shall  hang  thee 
on  a  tree ;  and  the  birds  shall  eat  tliy  flesh 
from  off  thee. 

20  If  And  it  came  to  pass  the  third  day, 
which  v)as  Pharaoh's  birthday,  that  he  made  a 
feast  unto  all  his  servants :  and  he  Hifted  up 
the  head  of  the  chief  butler  and  of  the  chief 
baker  among  his  servants. 

21  And  he  restored  the  chief  butler  unto 
his  butlership  again ;  and  he  gave  the  cup  into 
Pharaoh's  hand: 

22  But  he  hanged  the  chief  baker:  as 
Joseph  had  interpreted  to  them. 

23  T  Yet  did  not  the  chief  butler  remember 
Joseph,  but  forgat  him. 


me  with  thee,  *  ^*/*^'  ofhoiei, 

reckon  thee,  and  take  thy  oaiee/rom  thee. 


7  Or,  reckoned. 


Verse  4.  *  The  captain  of  the  ^itard '—that  is,  Potiphar, 
and  not  *  the  keeper  of  the  prison,'  mentioned  in  xxxix. 
21-23.  From  this  it  is  clear  that  Potiphar  was  cognisant 
of  and  appreciated  the  valuable  services  which  Joseph  ren- 
dered to  the  keeper  of  the  prison:  and  now  he  incurecUy 
acknowledges  them,  by  consigning  these  important  prisoners 
to  his  special  care.  The  whole  condnct  of  Potiphar  sug- 
gests that  he  did  not  believe  Joseph  really  guilty  of  the 
offence  with  which  he  was  charged,  and  had  placed  him 
in  this  prison  more  for  the  sake  of  quietness,  and  fh>m  not 
knowing  what  else  to  do  with  him,  than  for  any  other 
reason.  Perhaps  it  had  been  his  first  intention  to  sell  him, 
and  that  he  had  put  him  into  the  prison  merely  till  an  op- 
portonity  ^ould  occur,  but  altered  his  intention  when  he 
found  how  useful  Joseph  had  made  himself  in  the  prison. 

9.  ^Behold,  a  vine  was  before  me' — Herodotus  says  that 
the  culture  of  the  vine  was  unknown  in  E^[ypt  &ut  he 
was  certainly  mistaken ;  for  every  kind  of  evidence  concurs 
to  confirm  the  statement  of  Scripture.  Indeed,  other  an- 
cient writers  even  say  that  the  Egyptians  claim  for  their 
Osiris  the  honour  of  being  the  first  who  cultivated  the  vine, 
and  extracted  wine  from  its  fruit;  and  Athensras,  Strabo, 


Pliny,  and  Clement  of  Alexandria,  specify  districts  in 
which  it  was  grown.  Modem  travellers  still  find  the  vine 
cultivated  in  some  places ;  and  vine  branches,  laden  with 
ripe  grapes,  are  among  the  ornaments  of  ancient  Egyptian 
architecture.  Egyptian  paintings  also  have  been  found 
representing  the  vintage,  with  men  occupied  in  pressing 
the  ripe  fnut.  It  is,  nevertheless,  true  that  the  soil  of  Kgjpt 
is  not  generally  fiivourable  to  the  culture  of  the  vine,  and 
it  does  not  appear  that  it  throve  well  except  in  some  more 
elevated  spots.  The  quantity  of  wine  afforded  by  the  vines 
of  Egypt  was  so  small  that  wine  was  never,  as  in  Greece, 
a  common  drink.  Beer  was  the  ordinary  Egyptian  bever- 
age ;  not,  indeed,  what  we  call  by  that  name,  as  the  use  of 
hops  was  not  known  in  ancient  times ;  but  still,  a  fermented 
dnnk,  prepared  from  barley.  The  Egyptians  assigned  the 
honour  of  this  invention  also  to  their  Osiris,  who,  as  they 
state,  favoured  those  whose  land  would  not  produce  the 
vine,  by  teaching  them  how  to  obtain  from  barley  a  liauor 
not  very  different  from  wine  in  odour  and  strength,  it  is 
certain  that  the  use  of  beer  is  only  less  ancient  than  that  of 
wine.  The  earUer  origin  of  the  latter  is  accounted  for  by 
the  greater  simpUcity  of  its  preparation,  which  is  such  that 
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I  CHAPTER  XLl. 

1  Pharaoh's  two    dreams.     25   Joseph   interpreteth 
I       them,    33  He  fftveth  Pharaoh  counsel,     38  Joseph 
is  adwntced,      50  He    hegetteth    Matiasseh    and 
Efhraim,    54  The  famine  beginneth. 

And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  end  of  two  full 

years,  that  Pharaoh  dreamed  :  and,  behold,  lie 
,   stood  by  the  river. 
i       2  And,  behold,  there  came  up  out  of  the 

river  seven  well  favoiu'ed  kine  and  fatfleshed ; 

and  they  fed  in  a  meadow. 

3  And,  behold,  seven  other  kine  came  up 
after  them  out  of  the  river,  ill  favoured  and 
leanfleshed ;  and  stood  by  the  other  kine  upon 
the  brink  of  the  river. 

4  And  the  ill  favoured  and  leanfleshed  kine 
i   did  eat  up  the  seven  well  favoured  and  fat 

kine.    So  Pharaoh  awoke. 
'      5  And  he  slept  and  dreamed  the  second 
time :  and,  behold,  seven  ears  of  com  came  up 
upon  one  stalk,  *rank  and  good. 

6  And,  behold,  seven  thm  cars  and  blasted 
with  the  east  wind  sprung  up  after  them. 

7  And  the  seven  thin  ears  devoured  the 
seven  rank  and  full  ears.  And  Pharaoh  awoke, 
and,  behold,  it  was  a  dream. 

8  And  it  came  to  pass  in  tlie  morning,  that 
his  spirit  was  troubled ;  and  he  sent  and  called 
for  all  the  magicians  of  Egypt,  and  all  the 
vrisemen  thereof:  and  Pharaon  told  them  his 
dream ;  but  there  teas  none  that  could  inter- 
pret them  unto  Pharaoh.- 

9  S  Then  spake  the  chief  butler  unto  Pha- 
raoh, saying,  I  do  remember  my  faults  this 
day: 

10  Pharaoh  was  wroth  with  his  servants, 
and  put  me  in  ward  in  the  captain  of  the 
goara's  house,  hath  me  and  the  chief  baker  : 

U  And  we  dreamed  a  dream  in  one  night, 
I  and  he ;  we  dreamed  each  man  according  to 
the  interpretation  of  his  dream. 

12  And  tJiere  was  there  with  us  a  young 
inan,  an  Hebrew,  servant  to  the  captain  of  the 
guard  ;  and  we  told  him,  and  he  *mtcr^rcted 
to  xa  our  dreams ;  to  each  man  accordmg  to 
his  dream  he  did  interpret. 

13  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  he  mtcrpreted 
to  us,  so  it  was ;  me  he  restored  unto  mine 
office,  and  him  he  hanged. 

14  T  Then  Pharaoh  sent  and  called  Jo- 
sqih,  and  Aey  ^brought  him  hastily  out  of  the 
dungeon  :  and  he  shaved  himself^  and  changed 
h»  raiment,  and  came  in  unto  Pharaoh. 

15  And  Pharaoh  said  unto  Joseph,  I  have 
dreamed  a  dream,  and  there  is  none  that  can 
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interpret  it :  and  I  have  heard  say  of  thee, 
that  thou  canst  understand  a  dream  to  inter- 
pret it 

16  And  Joseph  answered  Pharaoh,  saying, 
It  is  not  in  me  :  God  shall  give  Pharaon  an 
answer  of  peace. 

17  And  Pharaoh  said  unto  Joseph,  In  my 
dream,  behold,  I  stood  uiK)n  the  bank  of  the 
river : 

18  And,  behold,  there  came  up  out  of  the 
river  seven  kine,  fatfleshed  and  well  favoured  j 
and  they  fed  in  a  meadow  : 

19  And,  behold,  seven  other  kine  came  up 
after  them,  poor  and  very  ill  favoured  and 
leanfleshed,  such  as  I  never  saw  in  all  the  land 
of  Egypt  for  badness : 

20  And  the  lean  and  the  ill  favoured  kine 
did  eat  up  the  first  seven  fat  kine : 

21  And  when  they  had  'eaten  them  up,  it 
could  not  be  known  that  they  had  eaten  them ; 
but  they  were  still  ill  favoured,  as  at  the  begin- 
ning.    So  I  awoke. 

22  And  I  saw  in  my  dream,  and,  behold, 
seven  ears  came  up  in  one  stalk,  full  and 
good: 

23  And,  behold,  seven  ears,  ^withered,  thin, 
and  blasted  with  the  east  wind,  sprung  up 
afl^r  them : 

24  And  the  thin  ears  devoured  the  seven 
good  ears :  and  I  told  this  unto  the  magicians  ; 
but  there  w<jls  none  that  could  declare  it  to  me. 

25  IT  And  Joseph  said  unto  Pharaoh,  ITie 
dream  of  Pharaoh  is  one  :  God  hath  shewed 
Pharaoh  what  he  is  about  to  do. 

26  The  seven  good  kine  are  seven  years ; 
and  the  seven  good  ears  are  seven  years  :  the 
dream  is  one. 


» Heb. /at. 


S  Chap.  40. 12,  &c.       s  Pial.  105.  80.        4  Heb.  made  htm  run. 
*  Ueb.  come  to  the  inward  parti  of  them. 


»  Or,  when  tfiou  kearest  a  dream,  ^ou  canst  interpret  it. 
7  Or,  small. 
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27  And  the  seven  thin  and  ill  favoured 
kine  that  came  up  after  them  are  seven  years ; 
and  the  seven  empty  ears  blasted  with  the  east 
wind  shall  be  seven  years  of  famine. 

28  This  is  the  thing  which  I  have  spoken 
unto  Pharaoh  :  What  God  is  about  to  do  he 
sheweth  unto  Pharaoh. 

29  Behold,  there  come  seven  years  of  great 
plenty  throughout  all  the  land  oi  Egypt : 

30  And  there  shall  arise  afi«r  them  seven 
years  of  famine ;  and  all  the  plenty  shall  be 
forgotten  in  the  land  of  Egypt ;  and  the  famine 
shall  consume  the  land ; 

31  And  the  plenty  shall  not  be  known  in 
the  land  by  reason  of  that  famine  following ; 
for  it  shall  he  very  'grievous. 

32  And  for  tnat  the  dream  was  doubled 
imto  Pharaoh  twice ;  it  is  because  the  thing  is 
''established  by  God,  and  God  will  shortly 
bring  it  to  pass. 

33  Now  therefore  let  Pharaoh  look  out  a 
man  discreet  and  wise,  and  set  him  over  the 
land  of  E^pt. 

34  Let  rharaoh  do  this^  and  let  him  appoint 
^^officers  over  the  land,  and  take  up  the  fifth 
part  of  the  land  of  Egypt  in  the  seven  plente- 
ous years. 

35  And  let  them  gather  all  the  food  of 
those  good  years  that  come,  and  lay  up  com 
under  the  hand  of  Pharaoh,  and  let  them  keep 
food  in  the  cities. 

36  And  that  food  shall  be  for  store  to  the 
land  against  the  seven  years  of  famine,  which 
shall  be  in  the  land  of  Egypt ;  that  the  land 
*  ^perish  not  through  the  famine. 

37  And  the  thing  was  good  in  the  eyes 
of  Pharaoh,  and  in  the  eyes  of  all  his  servants. 

38  IT  And  Pharaoh  said  unto  his  servants, 
Can  we  find  such  a  one  as  this  w,  a  man  in 
whom  the  Spirit  of  God  is  ? 

39  And  Pharaoh  said  unto  Joseph,  Foras- 
much as  God  hath  shewed  thee  all  this,  there 
is  none  so  discreet  and  wise  as  thou  art ; 

40  "Thou  shalt  be  over  my  house,  and 
according  unto  thy  word  shall  all  my  people 
*^be  ruled :  only  in  the  throne  will  I  be  greater 
than  thou. 

41  And  Pharaoh  said  unto  Joseph,  See^  I 
have  set  thee  over  all  the  land  of  Egypt. 

42  And  Pharaoh  took  off  his  ring  trom  his 
hand,  and  put  it  upon  Joseph's  hand,  and 
arrayed  him  in  vestures  of  ^*fine  linen,  and  put 
a  gold  chain  about  his  neck ; 

43  And  he  made  him  to  ride  in  the  second 
chariot  which  he  had ;  and  they  cried  before 

»  Heb.  heavy,  »  Or,  prepared  of  Ood,  w  Or,  overseen.  1 1  Heb.  he  not  cut  og^,  t«  Vnl.  105.  21.    1  Mac  «.  63.    AOa  T.  IC 

w  Heb.  6e  orwd,  or.  A«M.  UOt,$ilk,         i^  Or,  Tender/other,  l^  Ueh,  jibreck.       V  Or,  prince.       W  Chap.  46.  20,  tad  4S.  5. 

10  Or,  prince.  so  That  \b,  forgetting,  tl  Tbat  iM,/ruitful,  •<  PhO.  105. 16.  ts  Heb.  all  wherein  waa. 
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him,  ^'Bow^*  the  knee:    and  he  made  hhn 
ruler  over  all  the  land  of  Egypt 

44  And  Pharaoh  said  unto  Joseph,  I  am 
Pharaoh,  and  witliout  thee  shall  no  man  lift 
up  his  hand  or  foot  in  all  the  land  of  Egypt 

45  And  Pharaoh  called  Joseph's  name 
Zaphnath-paaneah  ;  and  he  gave  him  to  wife 
Asenath  the  daughter  of  Poti-pherah  'Spriest 
of  On.  And  Joseph  went  out  over  all  the 
land  of  Egypt. 

46  IT  And  Joseph  teas  thirty  years  old 
when  he  stood  before  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt 
And  Joseph  went  out  from  the  presence  rf 
Pharaoh,  and  went  throughout  all  the  land  of 
Egypt 

47  And  in  the  seven  plenteous  years  the 
earth  brought  forth  by  handfuls. 

48  And  he  gathered  up  all  the  food  of  &e 
seven  years,  which  were  in  the  land  of  Egypt, 
and  laid  up  the  food  in  the  cities  :  the  food  of 
the  field,  which  was  round  about  every  city, 
laid  he  up  in  the  same. 

49  And  Joseph  gathered  com  as  the  sand 
of  the  sea,  very  much,  until  he  left  number- 
ing ;  for  it  was  without  number. 

50  If  '"'And  unto  Joseph  were  bom  two  sons 
before  the  years  of  famine  came,  which  Asenath 
the  daughter  of  Poti-pherah  * 'priest  of  On 
bare  unto  him. 

51  And  Joseph  called  the  name  of  the  first- 
bom  ''Manassen:  For  God,  said  he,  hath 
made  me  forget  all  my  toil,  and  all  my  father's 
house. 

52  And  the  name  of  the  second  called  he 
**Ephraim :  For  God  hath  caused  me  to  be 
firdtful  in  the  land  of  my  affliction. 

53  IT  And  the  seven  years  of  plenteousness, 
that  was  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  were  ended. 

54  '"And  the  seven  years  of  dearth  began 
to  come,  according  as  Joseph  had  said :  and  the 
dearth  was  in  all  lands ;  but  in  all  the  land  of 
Egypt  there  was  bread. 

55  And  when  all  the  land  of  Egypt  was 
famished,  the  people  cried  to  Pharaoh  for 
bread :  and  Pharaoh  said  unto  all  the  Egyp- 
tians, Go  unto  Joseph ;  what  he  saith  to  you, 
do. 

56  And  the  famine  was  over  all  the  face  of 
the  earth :  And  Joseph  opened  "all  the  store- 
houses, and  sold  imto  the  Egyptians ;  and  the 
famine  waxed  sore  in  the  land  of  Egypt 

57  And  all  countries  came  into  Egypt  to 
Joseph  for  to  buy  com;  because  that  the 
famine  was  so  sore  in  all  lands. 
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Verse  2.  '  There  came  up  out  of  the  river  seven  well- 
favowred  kine* — It  should  be  ob^rved,  as  indicated  by 
Kosenmiiller,  after  Clement  of  Alexandria,  that  the  ox,  in 
the  symbolical  writings  of  the  Egyptians,  signifies  agri- 
coltnre  and  subsistence :  and  the  nyer  Nile  being  by  its 
inundations  the  exclnsiTe  source  of  fertility  in  Egypt,  the 
emergence  of  the  oxen  £rom  its  waters  renders  the  appli- 
cation of  the  dream  obyious  when  the  clue  is  once  ob- 
tained ;  and  its  identity  with  the  other  dream  also  becomes 
apparenL  At  the  same  time,  the  action  of  the  oxen  in 
coming  up  out  of  the  water  is  quite  natural,  and  such  as 
Pharaoh  might  have  witnessed  every  day.  Animals  of  the 
buj&lo  kin(C  in  hot  countries,  seem  aUnost  amphibious; 
they  delight  to  stand  for  hours  in  the  water,  with  their 
bodies  immersed  except  the  head ;  and  they  will  swim  the 
most  broad  and  rapid  rivers  without  reluctance  or  diffi- 
culty. This  may  be  often  witnessed  in  the  Nile ;  and  the 
writer  has  also  seen  it  in  the  Tigris  and  other  rivers  of 
Asia.  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  not  being  aware  how  kine  could  be 
represented  as  coming  up  out  of  the  river,  concludes  that 
the  h^popotamm^  or  river-horse,  is  intended. 


—  *  Inameadow,* — ^The  ^PIN  achu  is  elsewhere  (Job  viiL 
11^  translated  'flag;*  by  the  Septuagint  fio^ofwv:  but  in 
this  place,  as  not  knowing  a  proper  Greek  word  for  it,  they 
content  themselves  by  saying  iv  ry  dx^h  which  is  the  ori- 
ginal in  different  characters.  We  know  at  present  of  no 
river-herb  which  has  so  fair  a  title  to  be  considered  the 
achu  as  the  fia\afa0d}J<a  of  Theophrastus  and  the  Cyperus 
escuUntus  of  the  modems.  The  ^enus  Cyperus  is  distin- 
guished by  its  elegant  spikelets,  which  bear  a  row  of  scales 
on  each  side,  wherein  the  seeds  are  concealed.  The  Cy- 
perus esculentus  is  remarkable  for  the  edible  nature  of  its 
roots,  which  are  in  tubercles  of  about  the  size  of  a  walnut ; 
they  contain  much  oil  and  starch,  and  were  eaten,  in  the 
davs  of  Theophrastus,  as  rpaynndra,  or  sweetmeats.  He 
tells  us  that  every  part  of  the  plant  was  eaten  by  sheep  and 
oxen.  He  speaks  also  of  a  different  kind  which  grows  in 
the  lakes  and  marshes,  and  is  given  to  cattle  when  CTeen, 
and  laid  up  in  a  state  of  dryness  as  winter  fodder.  It  was 
given  them  while  they  were  at  work  and  when  they  re- 
quired the  best  food.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  vision 
represented  one  of  the  best  kinds  of  pasturage,  if  not  the 
very  best,  for  the  cattle  of  Egypt 

5.  *  Seven  ears  cfcom  ccune  up  upon  one  stalk,' — M.  de 
Lamarck  is  of  opinion  that  sevenil  kinds  of  wheat,  which 
are  generally  looked  upon  by  botanists  as  distinct  species, 
are  all  of  them  only  varieties  of  the  THticum  hibemum — 
Lammas  or  winter  wheat  And  when  we  consider  the  va- 
rieties that  arise  from  cultivation,  and  that  the  originals 
cannot  be  found  in  a  state  of  nature,  this  opinion  seems  to 
be  founded  upon  reason  and  analogy.  Nothing  certain 
about  the  ori^nal  country  of  the  wheat  is  known :  Sicily, 
Siberia,  and  Persia,  have  been  in  their  turn  pointed  out  as 
claimants,  but  without  any  unequivocal  evidence.  If  we 
were  to  suggest  Egypt  as  the  birth-place  of  the  wheat  we 
should  not,  perhaps,  be  far  from  the  truth ;  since  the  first 
time  we  hear  of  it,  in  the  most  ancient  of  all  histories,  is 
in  EgTpt,  from  whence  the  cultivated  wheat  might  have 
extendi  to  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  subse- 
quentiy  to  Greece,  and  her  colonies  to  the  westw^ard. 

Compare  this  passage  with  o.  47,  where  it  is  said  that 
'the  eiurth  brought  forth  by  hand^ls:'  by  which  we  are 
probably  to  understand  that  each  stalk,  m  the  plentiful 

Crs,  produced  as  much  com  as,  popularly  speaking,  the 
d  could  grasp.  This,  or  even  more  than  this  product- 
iveness is  not  at  this  day  unusual  in  Egypt  Mr.  Jowett, 
in  his  Christian  Researches^  states  that,  when  in  Egypt, 
he  plucked  up  at  random  a  few  stalks  out  of  the  thick  corn- 
fields. '  We  counted  the  number  of  stalks  which  sprouted 
from  single  grains  of  seed,  careftdly  pulling  to  pieces  each 
root,  in  order  to  see  that  it  was  one  plant  The  first  had 
seven  stalks;  the  next  three;  then  eighteen ;  then  fourteen. 
Each  stalk  would  bear  an  ear.'    Even  greater  numbers 
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than  these  are  mectioned  by  Dr.  Shaw,  aud  still  more  by 
Pliny.  It  also  often  happens  that  one  of  the  stalks  wifl 
bear  two  ears,  while  each  of  these  cars  will  shoot  out  into 
a  unmbcr  of  lessor  ears ;  affording  a  most  plentiful  increase. 
But  iu  the  present  case  tlie  species  was  probably  the  Tri- 
ticum  compositunitov  Egyptian  wheat,  which  is  extensively 
cultivated  in  Egypt,  and  which  naturally  bears  several  ears 
upon  one  stalk.  The  extraordinary  fulness  of  th6  ears 
seems  to  have  been  the  matter  for  admiration  in  this  in- 
stance especially ;  the  lateral  ears  arc  of  much  inferior  size 
and  fulness  to  the  erect  central  one. 

6.  '  Blasted  with  the  c^st  wind,*— The  blighting  effect 
which  *  a  shrewd  and  eager'  wind  has  upon  vegetation  is 
often  exemplified  among  us  iu  early  spring.  Nothing  but 
observation  can  make  us  sensible  of  tlie  wide  difference 
between  a  sheltered  and  an  unsheltered  spot,  in  reference 
to  the  health  of  some  plants,  during  spring  and  autumn. 
In  severe  climates  a  plant  may  often  be  seen  iu  full  blos- 
som a  few  inches  from  the  snow.  Just  under  the  brow  of 
some  eminence,  in  a  little  recess,  it  will  seem  to  enjoy  all 
the  advantages  of  a  more  genial  season,  simply  because  it 
was  sheltered  fronr  the  wind,  aud  the  air  about  it  was 
tranquil. 

8.  *  All  the  magicians  of  Egyptf  and  all  the  wise  men 
thereof.' — The  same  classes  of  persons  re-appear  in  Exod. 
vii.  11 ;  aud  in  the  sequel  they  are  represented  as  the  wise 
men  of  the  nations,  the  possessors  of  secret  arts.  Now  we 
find  in  Egyptian  antiquity  an  order  of  persons  to  whom 
that  which  is  here  ascriljed  to  the  magicians,  is  entirely 
appropriate.  The  priests  had  a  double  oflBce — the  prac- 
tical worship  of  tlie  gods,  nnd  the  pursuit  of  tliat  which,  in 
Egypt,  was  accounted  as  wisdom.  The  first  belonged  to 
the  so-called  prophets;  the  second  to  the  holy  scribes 
{UpoypafiixaTfiSt  hieroyrammatists).  These  last  were  the 
learned  men  of  the  nation ;  as  in  the  Pentateuch  they  are 
called  wise  men,  so  the  classical  writers  call  them  sages. 
These  men  were  applied  to  for  explanation  and  aid  in  all 
things  that  lay  beyond  the  circle  of  common  knowledge 
and  action.  Thus,  in  severe  cases  of  sickness,  for  ex- 
ample, along  witli  the  physician  a  holy  scribe  was  called, 


Sacbvd  Scribs. 
who,  from  a  book  and  astrological  signs,  determined  whe- 
ther recovery  was  possible.  1  he  interpretation  of  dreams, 
and  also  divination,  belonged  to  the  order  of  holy  scribes. 
In  times  of  pestilence  tliey  applied  themselves  to  magic 
arts  to  avert  the  disease  (Dmmann,  Itischrijl  von  JRosctta, 
pp.  120,  122,  130).  A  passage  in  Lucian,  cited  by  Ja- 
blonski  {Panth.  j^gypt.  Proll.  p.  31,  sq.),  f\imishes  a  par- 
ticularly interesting  parallel  to  the  accounts  in  the  Penta- 
teuch respecting  the  practice  of  magic  in  Egypt.  *  There 
was  with  us  in  the  vessel,  a  man  of  Memphis,  one  of  the 
holy  scribes,  wonderful  in  wisdom,  and  skilled  in  all  stores 
of  Egyptian  knowledge.  It  was  said  of  him  that  he  had 
lived  twenty-tliree  years  in  subterranean  sanctuaries,  and 
that  he  had  been^  there  instructed  in  magic  by  Isis.' 
See  IIengstenberg's£^iyp/ an<f  theBooks  of  Moses,  pp.29, 30. 
U.  *  &c  shaved  himself.* — This  is  what  we  should  pro- 


bably^ do  on  a  similar  occasion ;  but,  carefully  oonsidcml, 
this  is  one  of  mau^  passages  in  which  the  truth  of  the 
Scripture  narrative  u  attested  by  an  incidental  and  slight 
allusion  to  remarkable  customs,  which  no  mere  inventor 
would  think  of  noticing,  or  notice  without  explaining. 
Shaving  was  a  remarkable  custom  of  the  Egyptians,  in 
which  they  were  distinguished  from  other  oriental  nations, 
who  carefully  cherished  the  beard,  and  regarded  the  loss 
of  it  as  a  deep  disgrace.  That  this  was  the  feeling  of  the 
Hebrews,  we  shall  frequently  have  occasion  to  observe: 
but  here.  Joseph  shaves  himself  in  conformity  with  an 
Egyptian  usage,  of  which  this  passage  conveys  the  earliest 
intimation,  but  which  is  confirmed  not  only  by  the  snbse- 
queut  accounts  of  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  but  by  the 
ancient  sculptures  and  paintings  of  Egypt,  in  which  the 
male  figure  is  usually  beardless.  It  is  true  that  m  sculp- 
tures some  heads  have  a  curious  rectangular  bctrd,  or 
rather  beard-case  attached  to  the  chin ;  Imt  this  is  proved 
to  be  an  artificial  appendage,  by  the  same  head  being  re- 
presented sometimes  with  and  at  other  times  without  it ; 
and  still  more  by  the  appearance  of  a  band  which  passes 
along  the  jaws  and  attaches  it  to  the  cap  on  the  head,  or  to 
the  hair.  It  is  possible  that  this  appendage  was  neviT 
actually  worn,  but  was  used  in  sculpture  to  indicate  the 
male  character :  but  it  seems  quite  as  likely  that  it  vas 
sometimes  worn  as  a  part  of  high  dress.  This  pecnliar 
beard,  with  its  attaching  ligature,  is  clearly  shown  m  the 
Memnon's  head  in  the  British  Museum.  (See  Profesor 
Lon^s  Egyptian  Antiquities^  vol.  ii.  81,  82.)  From  all 
this  it  is  quite  clear  that  Joseph  could  not  appear  be&re 
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Ibe  king  without  having  his  board  closely  shaved.  *  So 
particular,'  says  Wilkinsou,  *  were  they  on  this  point,  that 
to  have  neglected  it  vras  a  subject  of  reproach  and  ridi- 
cule; aud  whenever  they  intended  to  convey  the  idea  of  a 
man  of  low  condition,  or  a  slovenly  person,  the  artists 
a-presented  liim  with  a  beard.*  The  same  writer  states 
that,  *  although  foreigners  who  were  brought  to  Egypt  had 
beards  on  their  arrival  in  the  country,  we  find  that  as  soon 
as  they  were  employed  in  the .  service  of  this  wicked 
people,  they  were  obliged  to  conform  to  the  cleanly  habits 
of  their  masters ;  their  beards  and  heads  were;  shaved,  and 
they  adopted  a  close  cap*  (Anct.  Eiiypliansy  iii.  357;  iv. 
4-C).  The  priests  shaved  not  only  tlie  beard  but  the  head ; 
and  others,  if  they  did  not  shave  the  head  with  a  razor, 
were  accustomed*  to  wear  it  cropped  very  close.  The 
abundant  and  long  hair  which  often  covers  the  head  of 
figures  m  the  monuments,  was  probably  false,  like  our 
vies.  This  was  considered  by  the  neighbouring  nations, 
and  especially  the  iisiatics,  as  a  peculiar  and  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  the  Egyptians  (^Kozellini,  Monumenti  delT 
EgiUo,  ii.  2,  395). 

15.  *  Pharaoh,  ninS)-— This  is  the  name  or  rather 
honorary  title  civen  throughout  Soripture,  to  the  Egyptian 
kings.  It  stancb  without  addition  in  the  earlier  books,  and 
assumes,  to  those  unacquainted  with  its  meaning,  the 
aspect  of  a  proper  name,  like  Ptolemy  at  a  later  age,  in  the 
»ffie  country ;  and  like  Cccsar,  in  the  Koman  empire ;  but 
in  later  booiis  the  proixT  name  of  the  particular  sovereign 
is  sometimes  added,  it  is  an  Egyptian  word ;  and  its  sig- 
nification is,  therefore,  not  to  be  sought  in  the  Hebrew 
language ;  aud  it  is  a  striking  fact  in  corroboration  of  the 
high  antiquity  of  tliis  book,  and  of  the  connection  of  its  au- 
thor with  Egypt,  ^at  this  native  Egyptian  title  of  the  kings 
occurs.  Josephus  intimates  that  it  meant  *  the  king  *  in  tlie 
£g]iptian  language ;  and  this  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  our 
finding  the  word  •  king '  written  in  the  dialect  of  Memphis 
asocBO,and,  with  the  masculine  article,  rouRo,  which  is  a 
sufficiently  near  resemblance  to  the  Hebrew  form  of  the 
word.  It  has  however,  been  more  recently  suggested  that 
the  word  is  identical  witli  the  Egyptian  word  piiba,  *  the 
sun,*  which,  in  the  monuments,  is  placed  as  an  hierogly- 
phic symbol  over  the  titles  of  kings ;  aud  it  is  correctly 
obserTcd  that  the  Hebrew  word  may  be  exactly  so  read  if 
we  disregard  the  points.    There  is,  pci'haps,  less  dififercuce 


between  these  views  than  appears  at  first  sight;  for  it  is 
not  only  possible,  but  highly  probable,  that  the  Egyptians 
should  make  the  name  of  the  snn  a  royal  title,  and  that 
custom  should  at  length  render  it  equivalent  to  *  king.' 

34.  *  Let  Pharaoh appoint  officers  over  the  land,' — 

We  have  every  reason  to  conclude  that  these  officers  were 
similar  to  the  nomarcha  of  a  later  date,  and  the  beus  of  a 
more  recent  period.  At  the  time  Eg>pt  first  became 
known  in  profane  history,  it  was  divided  into  nomes  or  dis- 
tricts, over  each  of  which  was  an  officer  or  governor  with 
the  title  of  nomarch.  These  functionaries,  like  the  beys 
of  the  present  system,  superintended  all  the  agricultural 
regulations  established  for  the  interests  of  the  peasant,  or 
connected  with  the  claims  of  government  in  their  several 
districts. 

42.  *  Pharaoh  took  off  his  ring  from  his  hand,  and  put  it 
upon  Joseph's  hand.* — This  was,  no  doubt,  a  principal  cir- 
cumstance in  Joseph's  investiture  in  the  high  office  of  chief 
minister  to  the  king  of  Egypt.  Investiture  by  a  ring  is  not 
unknown  in  the  history  of  Europe  during  the  middle  ages 
hut  the  present  riwg  was  undoubtedly  a  signet  or  seal-ring, 
which  gave  validity  to  the  documents  to  which  it  was 
affixed,  and  by  the  delivery  of  which,  therefore,  Pharaoh 
delegated  to  Joseph  the  chief  authority  of  the  state.  The 
king  of  Pei*sia  in  the  same  way  gave  his  seal-nng  to  his 
successive  ministers  Haman  and  Mordecai ;  and  in  Esther 
viii.  8,  the  use  of  such  a  ring  is  expressly  declared : — *  The 
writing  which  is  written  in  the  king's  name,  and  sealed 
with  the  king's  ring,  may  no  man  reverse.'  The  posses- 
sion of  such  a  ring,  therefore,  ^ve  absolute  power  in  all 
things  to  the  person  to  whom  it  was  entrusted.  This  may 
in  some  degree  be  understood  by  the  use  of  a  seal  among 
ourselves  to  convey  validity  to  a  legal  instrument  or  public 
document ;  and  still  more,  perhaps,  by  the  use  of  the  Great 
Seal,  the  person  who  holds  whicn  is,  at  least  coniinally 
the  second  person  in  the  state.  But  our  usages  do  not  per- 
fectly illustrate  the  employment  of  the  seal  as  it  exists  in 
tlie  East,  because  we  require  the  signature  in  addition  to 
the  seal ;  whereas  in  the  East,  the  seal  alone  has  the  effect 
which  we  give  to  both  the  seal  and  the  signature.  The 
Orientals  do  not  usually  sign  their  names.  They  have 
seals  in  which  their  names  and  titles  are  engraven,  and 
with  which  they  make  an  impression  with  thick  ink  on  all 
occasions  for  which  we  use  the  signature.    To  give  a  man 
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rrUi  ait  rrareanits  different  jifial -rin-s  of  ancient  Egypt,  and  arc  verv  curious,  not  only  as  s\icb,  but  for  tlie  tpcrivaona  of  ancient  aeal- 
'uyraTing  which  they  offer.  It  will  lie  observed  that  in  some  of  the  specimens  the  stone  is  a  culw  muraved  on  earh  of  its  four  wdcs,  and  made 
to  revolve  in  the  ring,  so  that  any  of  the  inspxiptions  might  be  used  at  the  option  of  the  po8se«or.  Tlie  hands  in  the  centre  of  the  engraving 
we  copied  from  a  mummy-caae  in  tlie  llritiah  Museum,  and  are  those  of  a  female.  Tliey  serve  to  «!»ow  the  manner  in  which  Unger-nngs  wore 
•ora,  and  the  awk««d  profasion  in  which  they  were  exhibited  by  the  women  of  ancient  I- pypt.  Tl»o  bracelcU  will  alao  engage  the  notice  of 
tW  reader,  as  iUcatiating  the  principal  form  of  an  ornament  so  often  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures.] 
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was  very  ancient  appears  from  £100.  xxvin.  11,  and otber      i^^  ,^i  " '•'  •  '  ■"*      ^ 

places,  where  we  read  of  *  engravioj^  in  stone  like  the  en-  j         •    k 


graving  of  a  signet'  The  editor  of  Calmet  (Mr.  Charles 
Taylor)  was  mistaken  in  his  explanation  that  such  seals, 
used  OS  stamps-moHual  to  impress  a  name  with  ink  upon 
paper,  must  nave  the  characters  raiMed,  as  in  our  printing 
and  wood-engraving,  and  not  indented  as  in  our  seals. 
The  fact  is,  t£it  they  are  cut  in  the  same  fiishion  as  our 
seals;  and  the  thick  ink  being  lightly  daubed  with  the 


finger  over  the  snr&ce,  the  seal  is  pressed  upon  the  paper, 
where  it  leaves  a  black  impression,  in  which  thechancten 
remain  white  or  blank. 

—  *  Arrayed  him  in  vestures  of  fine  linen,  and  jmtagoU 
chain  about  his  neck,* — Thi«  also  was  probably  part  of  the 
investiture  of  Joseph  in  his  high  office.    A  dress  of  honoof^ 
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sdll,  in  the  East,  accompanies  promotion  in  the  royal 
tenrice ;  and  otherwise  forms  the  ordinaiy  medium  through 
which  princes  and  great  persons  manifest  their  fayour  and 
esteem.  In  Persia,  where  perhaps  the  fullest  efifect  is  in 
oar  own  time  given  to  this  usage,  the  king  has  always  a 
large  wardrobe  from  which  he  bestows  dresses  to  his  own 
sabjects  or  foreign  ambassadors  whom  he  desires  to  honour. 
These  dresses  are  called  ^helaaUf  and  the  reception  of 
them  forms  a  distinction,  which  is  desired  with  an  earnest- 
ness, and  received  with  an  exultation  only  comparable  to 
that  which  accompanies  titular  distinctions  or  insignia  of 
knighthood  in  Europe.  They  form  the  principal  criterion 
through  which  the  public  judge  of  the  degree  of  influence 
which  the  persons  who  receive  them  enjoy  at  court,  and 
therefore  the  parties  about  to  be  thus  honoured  exhibit  the 
Qtmost  anxiety  that  the  kelaat  may,  in  all  its  circum- 
stances, be  in  the  highest  degree  indicative  of  the  royal 
iaToor.  It  varies  in  the  number  and  quality  of  the  articles 
which  compose  it,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  given,  or  the  degree  of  honour  intended  to  be 
a^rded ;  and  all  these  matters  are  examined  and  discussed 
by  the  public  with  a  great  degree  of  earnestness.  Besides 
the  robes  occasionally  bestowed  by  the  king  and  princes, 
the  former  regularly  sends  a  kefaat,  once  a-year,  to  the 
governors  of  provinces,  who  are  generally  royal  princes. 
At  the  distance  of  every  few  miles  ftrom  every  provincial 
capital,  there  is  usually  a  town  or  village  called  *  Kelaat,' 
which  name  it  derives  from  its  being  the  appointed  ^lace  to 
which  the  governor  proceeds  in  much  state  from  his  city, 
attended  by  ffreat  part  of  its  population,  to  be  invested  wttii 
the  dress  of  honour  thus  sent  nim  from  the  king.  The 
occasion  is  attended  with  great  rejoicing ;  and  is  of  so 
mnch  importance  that  it  is  postponed  until  the  arrival  of 
what  the  astrologers  decide  to  be  a  propitious  day,  and  even 
the  &vourable  moment  for  investiture  is  determined  by 
the  same  authorities.  A  common  Persian  kelaat  consists 
of  a  vesture  of  fine  stuff,  perhaps  brocade ;  a  sash  or  girdle 
for  the  waist,  and  a  shawl  for  the  head ;  and  when  it  is 
intended  to  be  more  distinguishing,  a  sword  or  ^a^t  is 
added.  Robes  of  rich  furs  are  ^ven  to  persons  of  disdno- 
tioD.  A  kelaat  of  the  very  richest  description  consists, 
besides  the  dress,  of  the  same  articles  which  Xenophon 
describes  as  being  given  by  the  ancient  princes  of  Persia, 
namely : — a  horse  with  a  golden  bridle,  a  chain  of  gold 
(as  in  this  keUiat  which  Pharaoh  gave  to  Joseph),  and  a 
goMffli  sword— that  is,  a  sword  with  a  scabbard  oma- 
fflented  with  gold.  The  chain  of  gold  now  given  is  part 
<^  the  fumitare  of  the  horse,  and  hangs  over  his  nose. 
Joseph's  chain  of  gold  was,  however,  a  personal  ornament ; 
it  had  thus  early  become  a  mark  of  official  distinction,  and 
remains  such  to  this  day  among  different  nations.  It  is 
also  observable  that  Xenophon  mentions  bracelets  among 
the  articles  in  ti^e  ancient  Persian  kelaat.  Bracelets  are 
not  now  worn  by  Persians,  and  are  therefore  not  given ; 
bat  we  have  already  intimated  that  the  *  ring,'  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  text,  may  be  understood  as  well  to  si^ify 
a  bnicdet  as  a  finger  ring.  (See  the  note  on  Esth.  vi.  8.) 
43.  *  Bow  the  knee* — ^The  Hebrew  word  here  is  ll^?^ 
obrHk.  If  the  word  be  Hebrew,  which  is  rather  doubtful, 
it  is  probably  an  imperative  of  ify^  in  Hiphil,  and  would 
then  mean,  as  in  our  version, '  Bow  the  knee.'  We  are 
indeed  assured  by  Wilkinson  that  the  word  abrek  is,  even 
at  ^e  present  day,  used  by  the  Arabs,  when  requiring  a 
camel  to  kneel  to  receive  its  load.  But  some  good  scholars 
deem  the  word  to  be  a  compound  of  ^^3^(,  *  the  Neither  <^ 
&e  state,'  and  to  be  of  Chaldee  origin.  Gesenius  and 
othen  incline  to  ascribe  to  the  wora  an  Egyptian  ori- 
gin, but  inflected  by  the  sacred  writer  so  that,  although 
roreien,  it  nu^t  yet  have  a  Hebrew  sound,  and  be  re- 
ferred to  a  Hebrew  etymology.  Now  in  the  Coptic,  the 
word  AFsaER  or  abkrek  means  '  bow  the  head,'  which 
sondes  a  very  good  sense  here.  And  it  may  be  well  to 
edd  that  Ori^m,  a  native  of  Effypt,  and  Jerome,  both  of 
whom  were  well  versed  in  the  languages  involved  in  the 
questkm,  concur  in  representing  (wrech  as  signifying  *a 
native  Egyptian ;'  and  when  we  consider  how  important  it 


was  that  Josei>h  should  cease  to  be  regarded  as  a  foreigner, 
the  word  has  in  this  sense  a  consequence  and  significance 
which  no  other  interpretation  conveys.  It  amounts  to  a 
proclamation  of  naturalization,  which,  among  such  a  people 
as  the  Egyptians,  was  essential  to  enable  Joseph  to  work 
out  the  great  plan  he  had  undertaken. 

45.  *  Zaphnath'Paaneah:— This  is,  of  course,  an  Egyp- 
tian name,  the  original  form  of  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  more  nearly  preserved  in  the  Septungint  reading  cf 
ItoyOotKpatfiiXt  PaorUhom-phaneck,  Josephus  gives  the  same 
form  with  the  exception  of  the  n,  which  he  drops,  reading 
Psothom-phcmech,  As  thus  represented  in  the  Greek, 
those  learned  in  the  antiquities  of  Egypt  recognise  the 
Egyptian  word  psotomfenkh,  meaning  *tiie  salvation' 
or  *the  saviour  of  the  age,*  which  corresponds  closely 
enough  with  Jerome's  interpretation  of  *  salvator  mundi.' 
Gesenius  and  others  incline,  however,  rather  to  seek  the 
Egyptian  form  in  the  word  psontmfensh,  *  sustainer  of 
the  age,'  which  certainly  seems  a  more  appropriate  mean- 
ing. This,  in  Hebrew  letters,  would  probably  be  repre- 
sented by  rjpJUJS  rQ>^p  Paznath'paanean  J  but  in  the  name 
as  it  now  stands  the*  letters  VD  are  transposed  in  order  to 
bring  it  into  the  Hebrew  analogy.  See  Jablonski,  Chouse. 
c.  207-216;  Kosellini,  Monument,  Storici,  i.  185;  Gese- 
nius, TheMuruSf  s.  v.  Mr.  Cory,  in  his  curious  book. 
Chronological  Inquiry,  pp.  37,  41,  has  some  remarks  on 
this  name,  which  are,  however,  too  dosely  involved  in  his 
argument  for  regarding  Joseph  as  the  Hermes  Phoenix 
(PhoBnich),  whom  the  Egyptians  esteemed  as  an  incama- 
ti<m  of  Thoth,  to  be  here  introduced  with  advantage. 

—  *  Asenath' — This  name,  in  common  with  others  of 
foreign  origin  which  are  found  in  the  Bible,  has  attracted 
much  attention  and  occasioned  some  discussion.  The  He- 
brew form  n^p^  Asenath,  and  that  of  the  Septuagint 
'Aff€v4$,  Aaenethf  are  regarded  by  the  learned  Jablonski  as 
representing  the  Coptic  compound  Assheneit.  The  latter 
member  of  this  wora  he  takes  to  be  the  name  of  Neith,  the 
titular  goddess  of  Sus,  the  Athene  of  the  Greeks ;  and  he 
supposes  the  whole  to  6ignif^^  worshipper  of  Neith.  The 
interpretation  given  b^  Gesemus  in  his  Thesaurus  does  not 
much  differ  from  this.  He  suggests  that  the  original 
Coptic  fbrm  was  Asneith,  which  means  '  who  belongs  to 
Neith' — qua  NeithsB  est.  These  explanations  are  ren- 
dered the  more  nrobable  from  the  &ct  that  the  Egvptians 
were  accustomea  to  choose  names  which  expressed  some 
relation  to  their  gods,  and  this  was  the  more  likely  to  be 
done  in  the  case  of  a  priesf  s  da^hter.  A  new  explana- 
tion, given  by  Mr.  Cory  in  his  Chronological  Inqutru,  p. 
47-51,  is  at  least  curious,  and  we  shall  state  it  without 
comment — ^The  Egyptian  monuments  exhibit  the  name 
and  symbols  of  a  personage  whose  presence  among  the 
princes  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty  has  greatly  perplexed 
the  students  of  Egyptian  antiquity.  It  is  not  a  sovereign, 
and  yet  exhibits  sovereign  attributes  and  exercises  sove- 
reign functions.  It  is  not  even  known  whether  this  per- 
sonage be  male  or  female.  The  figure  itself  is  bearded, 
and  me  dress  is  male,  but  the  hieroglyphic  attributes  are 
female,  and  feminine  nouns  and  verl£  are  employed  in 
the  legends  relating  to  the  achievements  of  this  personage. 
Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson  regards  this  personage  as  a  queen, 
whom  he  calls  Amun  Neitgori;  but  M.  Champollion, 
who  reads  the  name  as  Amenenthe,  regards  the  figure  as 
that  of  a  man,  husband  of  a  queen  in  her  own  right,  and 
acting  as  regent  in  her  name,  and  on  her  behalK  This 
regent  Mr.  Cory  regards  as  Joseph,  acting  in  the  name  of 
his  wife  Amenenthe  or  Asenath,  This  explanation  will 
render  intelligible  the  fbllowing  extract:  —  *The  name 
which  M.  Champollion  reads  Amenenthe,  is  simply,  with- 
out its  intermediate  vowelsf  which  are  gratuitously  inserted) 
AMNMTH,  which  differs  rrom  the  name  of  the  wife  of 
Joseph,  ASNTH,  or  according  to  the  Greek  version  Asenethe, 
in  no  important  particular  except  in  the  substitution  of  the 
8  for  the  M,  two  letters  in  the  ancient  Hebrew  alphabet  so 
much  alike,  that  they  are  not  distinguishable  from  one 
another ;  and  I  presume  that  in  process  of  time  the  a  has 
been  substituted  in  the  Hebrew  for  the  m.    Ihis  lady, 
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chosen  by  Pharaoh  for  the  -wife  of  Jo6oph,  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Poti-Pbra,  the  priest  of  Oii,  at  that  time  the  royal 
city ;  and  from  the  near  connection,  in  those  early  times, 
of  the  kingly  and  priestly  offices— from  the  names  of  her 
father,  a  compomid  of  the  two  royal  titles  Pete  and  Phra 
—from  the  honours  designed  to  Joseph— and  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  Amenoph  I.  having  no  sons  to  succeed  him, 
I  conclude  that  the  lady  was  not  only  closely  connected 
with  the  royal  family,  but  was  actually  or  eventually  one 
of  the  co-heiresses  presumptive  of  the  throne,  perhaps  a 
sister  or  cousin  of  the  lady  in  whose  right  Thothmos  I. 
obtained  it.  .  . .  Connected  with  the  higher  destinies  of  the 
nation,  Joseph  would  of  course  decline  the  sovereignty  for 
his  descendants ;  but  the  crown  of  Lower  E^ypt,  which 
this  regent  wears,  seems  to  intimate  that  his  wife  retained, 
at  least,  the  yiceroyalty  of  that  part  of  the  kingdom  during 
her  life.'  We  fear  that  this  is  rather  too  conjectural  to 
bear  the  test  of  strict  investigation ;  but  it  is  but  justice  to 
Mr.  Cory  to  state  that  these  symbols  and  circumstances 
appear  to  belong  to  the  age  in  which  Joseph  flourished. 

—  *  Poiiphera,* — This  name  is  the  same  as  that  of  Poti- 
phar — the  name  of  Joseph's  former  master,  in  a  contracted 
^>rm.  The  name  is,  of  coui-se,  Egyptian,  and  is,  in  the 
Septuagint,  accommodated  to  the  analogy  of  the  Egyptian 
language,  being  given  as  Ilrre^pii  Petep/ire.  In  this  ortho- 
graphy the  name  (not  necessarily,  as  belonging  to  the  same 
person*) occurs  in  several  Egyptian  monuments,  and  is  con- 
sidereu  to  mean,  o^or  belonging  to  the  sun.  The  principal 
element  of  the  name  is  the  same  as  in  Pharaoh.  See  the 
note  on  i;.  15. 

—  *  On.* — This  is  the  same  place  which  is  called  Beth- 
shemes  (house  of  the  sun)  in  Jer.  xliii.  13 ;  and,  according  to 
the -Authorized  Version,  Aven  in  Ezek.  xxx.  17,  although 
the  original  woixi  is  the  same  as  here.  *  This  is  owing 
to  our  putting  nseless  vowels  into  Hebrew  words,  and  in 
raistakmg  vowels  for  consonants.  We  do  the  same  in 
Welsh  names,  and  write  Glendwr,  Glendower '  (Wilkiu- 
son,  Modern  Egypt-  i.  296).  The  Septua^^int  identifies  it 
with  Heliopolis,  the  name  of  which,  meaning  *  city  of  the 
sun,'  is  equivalent  to  Ikthshemes.  The  anaent  Egyptian 
name  Re-W,  or  Ei-Re,  was  of  the  same  import,  *  house '  or 
*  abode  of  the  sun.'  The  mention  of  it  in  the  present  text 
would  suffice  to  show  that  it  is  a  place  of  very  ancient  date. 
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Correspondingly,  Strabo  speaks  of  tlie  remote  antiquity  of 
its  temple;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  existing  iuscriptions 
bearing  the  name  of  Osirtasen,  who  reigned  from  1740  to 
1696  B.C.,  and  it  must  therefore  have  been  quite  recently 
erected  when  Joseph  married  tlie  daughter  of  its  chief  priest 
The  most-ancient  accounts  of  the  city  describe  it  as  uotoply 
famous  for  its  temple,  but  as  the  principal  seat  of  learning 
in  Egypt,  and  the  usual  resort  of  foreigners  who  wished  to 
acquaint  themselves  with  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians. 
When  Strabo  visited  the  place  he  was  shown  the  houses  iu 
which  Eudoxus  and  Plato  were  said  to  have  studied  thir- 
teen years  under  the  priests  of  Heliopolis.  But  it  was  then 
already  a  deserted  city.  It  had  suffered  by  the  invasion  of 
Cambyses ;  aflerwardis  Alexandria  superseded  it  as  a  seat 
of  learning,  and  thither  as  well  as  to  Rome  many  of  its 
obelisks,  and  probably  other  monuments,  had  been  re- 
moved. About  six  miles  north-cast  of  Cairo,  b  tBe 
village  of  MetattJch,  hard  by  which  are  the  mounds  and 
solitary  obelisk  which  mark  the  site  of  Heliopolis.  Tbc 
obelisk  appears  to  be  one  of  the  two  which  stood  in  front 
of  the  temple,  and  it  is  highly  interesting  as  the  presence 
of  the  name  of  Osirtasen  testifies  that  it  is  coeval  with  this 
first  Scriptural  notice  of  the  city. 

48.  •  Laid  up  the  food  in  the  cities,*  etc.— The  labours 
of  Joseph,  here  described,  in  building  storehouses,  etc., 
arc  placed  vividly  before  us  in  tlie  paintings  upon  theinona* 
ments,  which  show  how  common  such  storehouses  were  in 
ancient  Egypt.  In  one  of  the  grottoes  of  Eleitliuias  a  man 
is  represented  whose  business  it  evidently  was  to  take  an  ac- 
count of  the  number  of  bushels,  which  another  man  acting 
under  him  measures.  The  inscription  is,  '  The  writer  or 
registrar  o(  hushelSf  ThtUnof re,*  Then  follows  the  trans- 
portation of  the  grain.  From  the  measurer  others  take  it 
m  sacks  and  carry  it  to  the  storehouses.  In  the  tomb  of 
Amenemhe  at  Beni  Hassan,  there  is  a  painting  of  a  great 
storehouse,  before  the  door  of  which  lies  a  large  heap  of 
grain,  already  winnowed..  The  measurer  fills  a  bosbd  in 
oi-der  to  pour  it  out  into  the  uniform  sacks  of  those  who 
carry  the  grain  to  the  granary.  The  bearers  go  to  the  door 
of  the  storehouse,  and  lay  down  tlieir  sacks  before  an  officer, 
who  stands  ready  to  receive  the  com.  This  is  the  o^ner 
of  the  storehouse.  Near  by  stands  the  bushel  with  whicl»  it 
is  measured,  and  the  registrar  who  takes  the  account    At 
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the  sklc  of  the  windows  there  arc  characters  which  in- 
dicate the  quantity  of  the  mass  which  is  deposited  in  the 
raagazine.  Compare  this  with  the  clause  in  v.  49, '  nntil  he 
left  nmnlicring/  etc.  The  paintings  also  throw  light  on  the 
passa^  (Exod.  i.  ll),  in  which  the  Israelites  arc  described 
as  building*  treasure  cities '  for  Pharaoh.  From  the  sub- 
joined Cut  it  seems  that  the  granaries  of  Egjpt  consisted 
ofa  series  of  vaulted  chambers;  and  as  the  men  are  en- 


gaged in  carrying  the  com  up  the  steps  to  the  top  of  these 
vaults,  it  is  manifest  that  it  was  cast  in  through  an  opening 
at  the  top,  which  does  not  appear  in  the  engraving— just  as 
coal  is  cast  into  our  cellars  from  the  street 

.5C,  *  The  famine  teas  over  all  the  face  of  the  earth,* — In 
former  cases  we  find  that  there  was  plenty  in  Eg}'pt  when 
scarcity  prevailed  in  other  lands,  and  it  has  been  pointed 
out  as  a  contradiction  that  here  Egypt,  which  depends  for 
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it-"*  ftTtility  upon  the  Nile,  is  subjected  to  famine  at  tlio 
same  time  with  other  countries  whose  harvests  depend  on 
the  rain.  13ut  although  the  famine  of  Egypt  was  caused 
|>7  the  deficient  waters  of  the  Nile,  and  in  the  neighbonr- 
iof  ooaatries  hy  the  want  of  rain ;  and  although,  from  the 
dinercnceof  immediate  and  intermediate  operations,  Ej^vpt 
often  has  plenty  when  the  fruits  of  tlie  soil  have  failed  in 
the  neighbouring  counU-ies ;  yet,  essentially,  the  cause  of 
dearth  m  Egypt  and  in  the  neighbouring  countries  is  one 
and  the  same.  The  overflowings  of  the  Nile  are  caused, 
M  even  Herodotus  knew,  by  the  tropical  rains  which  fall 
cpon  the  Abyssinian  mountains.  These  rains  have  the 
saWfe  origin  ns  those  of  Palestine.  *  It  is  now  known  that 
the  Nile  owes  its  increase  to  the  violent  rains  which  pro- 
ceed flrom  the  clouds  that  are  formed  upon  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea,  and, carried  so  far  by  the  winds,  which  annually 
at  neariy  the  same  time  blow  from  the  north.*  (Le  Pcre, 
in  Descript.  dc  tEij^^pte^'vW.  576.)  .  There  are  also  not 
▼anting  historical  in'stahceiB  of  years  of  dearth  which  were 
'»nunon  to  Eg3rpt  with  the  adjoining  countries.  Thus  the 
Instorian  Maknzi  .describes  a  famine  which  took  place  in 
Egypt,  on  account  of  a  deficiency  in  the  increase  of  the 
Nile,  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  444,  which  at  the  same  time 
extended  over  Syria,  and  even  to  Baghdad. 

57, and  xlii.  6. — *AU  countries  came  into  Egypt  to  Joseph, 
toi>Hifeor».  ....  Joseph  teas  the  governor  over  the  land,  and 
he  it  was  that  sold  to  all  the  people,* — The  abundant  supply 
of  grain  and  other  produce  gave  to  Egypt  advantages  which 
no  other  country  possessed.  Not  only  was  her  dense  popu- 
lation supplied  with  a  profusion  of  the  necessaries  or  life, 
iMt  the  tale  of  the  surplus  conferred  conuderable  benefit 
«» the  peasant,  in  addition  to  the  profits  which  thence  ac- 
craed  to  the  state ;  for  Egypt  was  a  granary  where,  from 


the  earliest  times,  all  people  felt  sore  of  finding  a  plente<^iis 
store  of  com ;  and  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  im- 
mense quantity  produced  there,  from  the  circumstance  of 
*  seven  plenteous  years' affording,  fh>m  the  superabund- 
ance of  the  crops,  a  sufficiency  of  corn  to  supply  the  whole 
population  during  seven  years  of  dearth,  as  well  as  *  all 
countries  *  which  sent  to  Egypt  *  to  buy  *  it,  when  Pharaoh, 
by  the  advice  of  Joseph,  laid  up  the  annual  surplus  for  that 
purpose.  The  right  of  exportation,  and  the  sale  of  super- 
fluous produce  to  foreigners,  belonged  exclusively  to  the 
government,  as  is  distinctly  shown  by  the  sale  of  com  to 
the  Israelites  from  the  royal  stores,  and  the  collection 
having  been  made  by  Pharaoh  only ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  landowners  were  in  the  habit  of  selling  to  government 
whatever  quantity  remained  on  hand,  at  the  approach  of 
each  successive  harvest.  Indeed,  their  frugal  mode  of 
living  enabled  the  peasants  to  dispose  of  nearly  all  the  wheat 
and  &rley  their  lauds  produced,  and  they  may  frequently, 
as  at  the  present  day,  have  been  contented  with  bread  made 
ofDhurah  (maize)  flour ;  children,  and  even  grown  persons, 
according  to  Diodorus,  often  living  on  roots  and  esculent 
herbs,  as  the  papyms,  lotus  and  others,  either  raw,  toasted, 
or  boiled.  At  all  events,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
quality  of  bread  they  used,  it  is  certain  that  the  super- 
abundance of  grain  was  very  considerable,  Ecyp'  annually 
producing  three,  and  even  four  crops;  and  though  the 
government  obtained  a  large  profit  on  the  exportation  of 
com,  and  the  price  receiv^  from  foreign  merchants  far 
exceeded  that  paid  to  the  peasants,  still  these  last  derived 
great  benefit  ftrom  its  sale,  and  the  money  thus  circulated 
through  the  country  tended  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
agricultural  classes.  See  Wilkinson's  Ancient  Egypiiansy 
i.  23,  24. 
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CHAPTER  XLIL 

1  Jacob  sendeth  his  fen  sons  to  buy  com  in  Egypt, 
16  Uiey  are  imprisoned  by  Joseph  for  spies.  18 
Theif  are  set  at  liberty ^  on  condition  to  bring  Ben- 
jamin. 21  They  have  remorse  for  Joseph,  24 
Simeon  is  kept  for  a  pledge.  25  They  return  with 
com,  and  their  money,  29  Their  rekUion  to  Jacob, 
36  Jacob  refuseth  to  send  Benjamin, 

Now  when  *  Jacob  saw  that  there  was  corn  in 
Egypt,  Jacob  said  unto  his  sons,  Why  do  ye 
look  one  upon  another  ? 

2  And  ne  said,  Behold,  I  have  heard  that 
there  is  com  in  Egypt :  get  you  down  thither, 
and  buy  for  us  from  thence ;  that  we  may  live, 
and  not  die. 

3  And  Joseph's  ten  brethren  went  down 
to  buy  com  in  E^ypt 

4  But  Beniamin,  Joseph's  brother,  Jacob 
sent  not  ivith  his  brethren ;  for  he  said,  Lest 
peradventure  mischief  befall  him. 

5  And  the  sons  of  Israel  came  to  buy  com 
among  those  that  came :  for  the  famine  was  in 
the  land  of  Canaan. 

6  IT  And  Joseph  vxis  the  govemor  over  the 
l^nd,  and  he  it  was  that  sold  to  all  the  people 
of  the  land :  and  Joseph's  brethren  came,  and 
bowed  down  themselves  before  him  toith  their 
faces  to  the  earth. 

7  And  Joseph  saw  his  brethren,  and  he 
knew  them,  but  made  himself  strange  unto 
them,  and  spake  "roughly  unto  them  ;  and  he 
said  unto  them,  Whence  come  ye  ?  And  they 
said,  From  the  land  of  Canaan  to  buy 
food. 

8  And  Joseph  knew  his  brethren,  but  ihey 
knew  not  him. 

9  And  Joseph  'remembered  the  dreams 
which  he  dreamed  of  them,  and  said  unto 
them.  Ye  are  spies ;  to  see  the  nakedness  of 
the  land  ye  are  come. 

10  And  they  said  unto  him.  Nay,  my  lord, 
but  to  buy  fooa  are  thy  servants  come. 

11  We  are  all  one  man's  sons ;  we  are  true 
men^  thy  servants  are  no  spies. 

12  And  he  said  unto  them,  Nay,  but  to  see 
the  nakedness  of  the  land  ye  are  come. 

13  And  they  said,  Thy  servants  are  twelve 
brethren,  the  sons  of  one  man  in  the  land  of 
Canaan ;  and,  behold,  the  youngest  is  this  day 
with  our  father,  and  one  is  not. 

14  And  Joseph  said  imto  them,  That  is  it 
that  I  spake  unto  you,  saying.  Ye  are  spies  : 

15  Hereby  ye  shall  be  proved :  By  the  life 
of  Pharaoh  ye  shall  not  go  forth  hence,  except 
your  youngest  brother  come  hither. 

I  AcU  7.  It.  a  Heb.  hard  thingi  u/itk  them,  »  Chap.  J7.  6. 

^Chap.  87.  21.  ^  Hob,  am  interpreter  mshetwem  them. 
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16  Send  one  of  you,  and  let  him  fetch  your 
brother,  and  ye  shall  be  ^kept  in  prison,  that 
your  words  may  be  proved,  whether  there  be 
any  truth  in  you :  or  else  by  the  life  of  Pha- 
raoh surely  ye  are  spies. 

17  And  he  *put  them  all  together  into  ward 
three  days. 

18  And  Joseph  said  unto  them  the  tlurd 
day.  This  do,  and  live ;  for  I  fear  God : 

19  Ifye  ie  true  »wn,  let  one  of  your  brethren 
be  bouna  in  the  house  of  your  prison :  go  ye, 
carry  com  for  the  famine  of  your  houses : 

20  But  'bring  your  youngest  brother  unto 
me  ;  so  shall  your  words  be  verified,  and  ye 
shall  not  die.     And  they  did  so. 

21  IT  And  they  said  one  to  another.  We 
are  verily  guilty  conceminc  our  brother,  in 
that  we  saw  the  anguish  of  nis  soul,  when  he 
besought  us,  and  we  would  not  hear ;  therefore 
is  this  distress  come  upon  us. 

22  And  Reuben  answered  them,  saying, 
'Spake  I  not  unto  you,  sajring.  Do  not  sin 
against  the  child ;  and  ye  would  not  hear  ? 
therefore,  behold,  also  his  blood  is  required. 

23  And  they  knew  not  that  Joseph  under- 
stood them ;  for  Tie  spake  unto  them  by  an 
interpreter. 

24  And  he  turned  himself  about  from  them, 
and  wept ;  and  returned  to  them  again,  and 
communed  with  them,  and  took  from  them 
Simeon,  and  bound  him  before  their  eyes. 

25  IT  ITien  Joseph  commanded  to  fill  their 
sacks  wilh  com,  and  to  restore  every  man's 
money  into  his  sack,  and  to  give  them  provision 
for  the  way :  and  thus  did  he  unto  tfa^m. 

26  And  they  laded  their  asses  wi&  the  com, 
and  departed  thence. 

27  And  as  one  of  them  opened  his  sack  to 
give  his  ass  provender  in  the  inn,  he  ^ied 
ms  money ;  lor,  behold,  it  %oas  in  his  sack's 
mouth. 

28  And  he  said  unto  his  brethren,  My 
money  is  restored ;  and,  lo,  it  is  even  in  my 
sack :  and  their  heart  'failed  them^  and  they 
were  afraid,  saying  one  to  another.  What  is 
this  that  God  hath  done  unto  us  ? 

29  IT  And  they  came  unto  Jacob  their  father 
unto  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  told  him  all  diat 
befell  unto  them ;  saying, 

30  The  man,  who  is  the  lord  of  the  land, 
spaJte  * 'roughly  to  us,  and  took  us  for  spies  of 
the  country. 

31  And  we  said  unto  him.  We  are  true 
men;  we  are  no  spies : 

32  We  he  twelve  brethren,  sons  of  our 
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faAer ;  one  is  not,  and  the  yoimgest  is  this 
day  with  our  father  in  the  land  of  Canaan. 

33  And  the  man,  the  lord  of  the  country, 
said  unto  us,  Hereby  shall  I  know  that  ye  are 
trae  men;  leave  one  of  your  brethren  here 
with  me,  and  take  food  far  the  famine  of  your 
housholds,  and  be  gone  : 

34  And  bring  your  youngest  brother  unto 
me :  then  sball  I  know  that  ye  are  no  spies, 
but  that  ye  are  true  men :  so  will  I  deliver 

irou  your  brother,  and  ye  shall  traffick  in  the 
and. 

35  H  And  it  came  to  pass  as  they  emptied 
their  sacks,  that,  behold,  every  man's  bundle 
ot  money  was  in  his  sack :  and  when  both  they 


and  theur  father  saw  the  bundles  of  money, 
they  were  afraid. 

o6  And  Jacob  their  father  said  unto  them. 
Me  have  ye  bereaved  of  my  children:  Joseph 
is  not,  and  Simeon  is  not,  and  ye  will  taKe 
Benjamin  away:  all  these  things  are  affainstme. 

37  And  Reuben  spake  unto  his  father, 
saying,  Slay  my  two  sons,  if  I  bring  him  not 
to  thee  :  deliver  him  into  my  hand,  and  I  will 
bring  him  to  thee  a^n. 

38  And  he  said,  ^y  son  shall  not  go  down 
with  you ;  for  his  brother  is  dead,  and  he  is 
left  alone :  if  mischief  befall  him  by  the  way 
in  the  which  ye  go,  then  shall  ye  bring  down 
niy  gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave. 


Verse  9.  *  Ye  are  spies;  to  see  the  nakedness  of  the  land 

fe are  come' — It  irill  be  seen  in  the  note  to  ch.  xlvL  34, 

that  Joseph  had  sufficient  apparent  caose  to  justify  this 

affected  suspicion.    Bat  we  may  here  remark,  that  such 

an  unpntation  as  this,  remains  to  this  day  that  to  which  a 

rtranger  is  contmually  exposed  in  the  East  The  Orientals 

generally  have  no  idea  tnat  people  will  make  a  journey 

'  unless  from  urgent  necessity,  or  on  gainful  speculations ; 

tnd  if,  therefore,  a  person  does  not  trayel  in  a  mercantile 

j  character,  or  on  some  public  business,  he  is  invariably 

.  conadered  as  a  spy — more  especially  if  he  turns  aside,  or 

!  ftops,  to  examine  any  remarkable  object,  or  is  discovered 

in  the  act  of  writing,  or  making  observations  of  any  kind. 

Cariosity,  or  the  desire  of  collecting  information,  are  mo- 

j  tires  perfe<^y  incomprehensible  to  them,  and  are  always 

'  treated  as  shallow  and  childish  pretences.     They  ask 

triamphantly  whether  you  have  no  trees,  birds,  animals* 


rivers,  or  rains,  at  home,  to  engage  your  attention,  that 
you  should  come  so  far  to  look  for  them. 

15.  *  Bjf  the  life  of  PharaohZ—Swearing  by  the  life  of  a 
superior  or  respected  person,  or  by  that  of  the  person  ad- 
dressed, is  a  common  conversational  oath  in  different  parts 
of  Asia.  In  Persia,  although  the  force  of  the  expression 
is  preciselpr  the  same,  its  form  is  varied  to  swearing  by  the 
head,  particularly  by  the  head  of  the  king.  *  By  the  kmg^s 
head,  by  his  death,  or  by  his  soul  V  are  expressions  which 
are  continually  heard  in  that  countnr,  and  are  used  even 
by  the  kinsr,  who  ^nerally  speaks  of  himself  in  the  third 
person.  The  Persians  also  swear  by  their  own  heads,  and 
by  those  of  the  persons  to  whom  tney  speak.  Pharaoh's 
swearing  by  himself,  in  ch.  xli.  44,  *  I  am  Pharaoh,'  seems 
to  receive  some  illustration  fh>m  the  practice  of  the  Persian 
king*. 


CHAPTER  XLin. 

1  ^acob  is  hardly  persuaded  to  send  Benjamin.  16 
'Joseph  entertaineth  his  brethren.  31  He  maketh 
them  a  feast. 

And  the  famine  vx^  sore  in  the  land. 

2  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  they  had  eaten 
up  the  corn  which  they  tad  brought  out  of 
Egypt,  their  father  saia  unto  them,  Go  again, 
buy  us  a  little  food. 

3  And  Judah  spake  imto  him,  saying.  The 
man  'did  solemnly  protest  unto  us,  saying.  Ye 
Bhall  not  see  my  mce,  except  your  'brother  be 
^th  you. 

^4  If  thou  wilt  send  our  brother  with  us,  we 
will  go  down  and  buy  thee  food : 

5  Bnt  if  thou  wilt  not  send  him,  we  will 
iwt  go  down :  for  the  man  said  unto  us,  Ye 
snail  not  see  my  face,  except  your  brother  bo 

Wlfllyou. 

.^^  Israel  said,  Wherefore  dealt  ye  so 
"1  with  me,  as  to  tell  the  man  whether  ye  had 
yet  a  brother? 

*  Heb.  rrotmhg  protettad,  i  Chap.  At.  20.  •  Heb.  oMhrng 

«  Cbap.  44. 38. 


7  And  they  said.  The  man  'asked  us  straitly 
of  our  state,  and  of  our  kindred,  sayinff,  Is 
your  father  yet  alive  ?  have  ye  another  bromer  ? 
and  we  told  him  according  to  the  *tenor  of 
these  words :  *could  we  certainly  know  tliat 
he  would  say,  Bring  your  brother  down  ? 

8  And  Judah  said  unto  Israel  his  father, 
Send  the  lad  with  me,  and  we  will  arise  and 
go ;  that  we  may  live,  and  not  die,  both  we, 
and  thou,  and  also  our  little  ones. 

9  I  will  be  surety  for  him ;  of  my  hand 
shalt  thou  require  him :  'if  I  bring  him  not 
unto  thee,  and  set  him  before  thee,  then  let 
me  bear  the  blame  for  ever : 

10  For  except  we  had  lingered,  surely  now 
we  had  returned  'this  second  time. 

11  And  their  father  Israel  said  unto  them. 
If  it  miLst  be  so  now,  do  this ;  take  of  the  best 
fruits  in  the  land  in  your  vessels,  and  carry 
down  the  man  a  present,  a  little  balm,  and 
a  little  honey,  spices,  and  myrrh,  nuts,  and 
almonds : 

12  And  take  double  money  in  your  hand; 

a$htd  Mt,  4  Heb.  vKMrtA.  9  Heb.  knowing  could  we  know, 

7  Or,  twice  by  this. 
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and  the  money  that  was  brouglit  again  in  tlie 
mouth  of  your  sacks,  carry  it  again  in  your 
hand :  peradventure  it  ibas  an  oversight : 

13  Take  also  your  brother,  and  arise,  go 
again  unto  the  man : 

14  And  God  Almighty  give  you  mercy 
before  the.  man,  that  he  may  send  away  your 
other  brother,  and  Benjamin.  "If  I  be  be- 
reaved of  my  children,  1  am  bereaved. 

15  IF  And  the  mei\  took  that  present,  and 
they  took  double  money,  in  tiicir  hand,  and 
Benjamin ;  and  rose  up,  and  went  down  to 
Egypt,  and  stood  before  Joseph. 

16  And  when  Joseph  saw  Benjamin  with 
them,  he  said  to  the  ruler  of  his  house,  Bring 
these  men  home,  and  ''slay,  and  make  ready  ; 
for  these  men  shall  '"dine  with  meat  noon. 

17  And  the  man  did  as  Joseph  bade ; 
and  the  man  brought  the  men  into  Joseph's 
house. 


Ancient  J^yftiam  House. 

18  And  the  men  were  afraid,  because  thoy 
were  brought  into  Joseph's  house ;  and  they 
said,  Because  of  the  money  that  was  returned 
in  our  sacks  at  the  first  time  are  we  brought 
in;  that  he  may  "seek  occasion  against  us, 
arid  fall  upon  us,  and  take  us  for  oondmen, 
and  our  asses. 

19  If  And  they  came  near  to  the  steward  of 
Joseph's  house,  and  they  communed  with  him 
at  the  door  of  the  house, 

20  And  said,  O  sir,  '''we*'*  came  indeed 
down  at  the  first  time  to  buy  food  : 

21  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  we  came  to 
the  inn,  that  we  opened  pur  sacks,  and,  behold, 
every  man's  money  teas  in  the  mouth  of  his 


sack,  our  money  in  full  weight :  and  we  have  i 
brought  it  again  in  our  hand. 

22  And  otlier  money  have  we  brought  down 
in  our  hands  to  buy  food  :  we  cannot  tell  who 
put  our  money  in  our  sacks. 

23  And  he  said,  Peaicc  be  to  you,  fear  not: 
your  God,  and  the  God  of  your  father,  hath 
given  you  treasure  in  your  sacks :  '*!  had- 
your  money.  And  ho  brought  Simeon  out 
unto  them. 

24  And  the  man  brought  the  men  into 
Joseph's  house,  and  **  gave  them  water,  and 
they  washed  their  feet ;  and  he  gave  their 
asses  provender. 

25  And  they  made  ready  the  present  against 
Joseph  came  at  noon :  for  they  heard  that  tljcy 
should  eat  bread  there. 

26  IT  And  when  Joseph  came  home,  they 
brought  him  the  present  which  teas  in  tlieir 
hand  into  the  house,  and  bowed  tlicmselves  to 
him  to  the  eartli. 

27  And  he  asked  them  of  their  'Velfare, 
and  said,  ^''Is  your  father  well,  the  old  nwn 
of  whom  ye  spake  ?     Is  he  yet  alive  ? 

28  And  they  answered.  Thy  servant  our 
father  is  in  good  health,  he  is  yet  alive. 
And  they  bowed  down  their  heads,  and  made 
obeisance. 

29  And  he  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  saw  his 
brother  Benjamin,  his  motlier's  son,  and  said, 
Is  this  your  younger  brother,  of  whom  ye  spake 
unto  me  ?  And  he  said,  God  be  gracious  unto 
thee,  my  son. 

30  And  Joseph  made  haste  ;  for  his  bowels 
did  yem  upon  his  brother :  and  he  sought 
where  to  weep ;  and  he  entered  into  his  cham- 
ber, and  wept  there. 

31  And  he  washed  his  face,  and  went  out, 
and  refrained  himself,  and  said,  Set  on  bread. 

32  And  they  set  on  for  him  by  himself,  and 
for  them  by  themselves,  and  for  the  Egjptians, 
which  did  eat  with  him,  by  themselves :  be- 
cause the  Egyptians  might  not  eat  bread  with 
the  Hebrews ;  for  that  is  an  abommation  unto 
the  Egyptians. 

33  And  they  sat  before  him,  the  firstborn 
according  to  his  birthright,  and  the  youngest 
according  to  his  youth :  and  tlie  men  marveJJed 
one  at  another. 

34  And  he  took  and  sent  messes  unto  them 
from  before  him  :  but  Benjamin's  mess  was 
five  times  so  much  as  any  of  their's.  And  they 
drank,  and  *Vere  merry  with  him. 


8  Or,  and  /,  as  I  have  been,  &c.  »  Heb.  bill  a  killing.  »o  Hob.  eat.  n  lleb.  roll  himself  upon  wf.  "  Chap.  42. 3. 

i!»  Hcb.  coming  down  we  came  down.  U  Heb.  your  money -came  to  me.  »*  Cliap.  1h.  4,  and  tA.  82.  »•  Heb.  pence- 

17  Heb.  Is  tliere  peace  to  your  father  f  »8  Hcb.  drunk  largely, 
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Vcree  11.  For  *  balm,  *  spices/  and  *  myrrh/  see  notes 
on  ch.  xxxvii.  25.    . 

—  'NuUy'  CD^ppa  icrfjiiw.— The  nuts  here  spoken  of 
were  the  piatackio  nuts,  produced  by  one  of  the  tere- 
binthaceous  trees  once  peculiar  to  Syria,  Pistacia  vera, 
▼hence  it  was  brought  into  Europe  by  Lucius  Vitellius, 
govemor  of  Syria,  and  since  that  spread  over  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  more  abundant  in  northern 
Syria  than  in  Palestine,  where  it  is  not  much  cultivated. 
Bnt  it  is  found  growing  wild  in  some  very  remarkable 
situations,  as  on  Mount  Tabor,  and  on  the  summit  of 
Mount  Attams  (Nebo?).  The  pistachio  nuts  are  about 
the  size  of  a  hazel-nut,  covered  exteriorly  by  a  greenish 
flesh,  which  places  the  fruit  among  the  drupaceous  kind. 
The  meat,  which  is  of  a  green  colour,  covered  with  a  red 
film  of  great  firmness,  is  soft,  oily,  and  very  agreeable  to 
the  taste,  having  much  resemblance  to  the  sweet  almond 
in  flavour.  Tlie  leaves  are  placed  in  pairs  upon  a  oonmion 


Nuts  {Pistacia  vera).     . 

foot-ttdk,  and  are  egg-shaped,  and  pointed.  The  tree, 
▼hen  laden  with  clusters  of  ripe  nuts,  which  are  of  a  pale 
bltthmg  hue,  makes  a  fine  appearance ;  but  at  other  times 
it  is  fiir  fnm  being  handsome,  since  the  branches  are 
crooked,  and  ramify  in  a  rude  and  irregular  manner. 

—  *  Almonds;'  WIJH^  shekeditn,— The  Amygdalus  com- 
MRU  is  found  wild  in'  some  parts  of  Northern  Africa ;  it 
is  a  handsome  Spreading  tree;  the  leaves  are  lance-shaped, 
^th  a  delicately  toothed  edge.  The  calyx  is  bell-shaped, 
▼hence  an  imitation  of  it  w&  chosen  for  some  of  the  orna- 
mental parts  of  the  golden  candlestick.  The  fruit  is  of  the 
Jjpaceous  character,  covered  with  a  velvety  pubescence. 
^  cortical  investment  breaks  in  a  fibrous  manner,  i(nd 
^degrees  lays  open  the  interior,  which  contains  the  well- 
biown  nut,  singularly  perforated  with  small  holes.  The 
*lBM)od-trce  grows  abundantly  in  Palestine,  and  may  be 
'^S^'ded  as  one  of  its  characteristic  productions ;  the  pre- 
sent and  other  texts  (which  will  be  illustrated  as  we  come 
to  them)  show  that  it  was  such  in  very  ancient  times. 

7"  *H<mejf* — ^The  learned  authors  of  the   Universal 

^istorjf,  taking  the  right  view  that  the  presents  sent  by 

i?L  ^  ^^  'vlaer  of  Egypt  must  have  consisted  of  articles 

which  tiiat  country  did  not  aflford,  contend  that  *  honey ' 

f"^  be  really  intended  here,  as  it  is  not  likely  that 

honey  •  could  be  a  rarity  in  Egypt    They  therefore  think 

VOL.  1.  ^ 


Aluoxd  {Amygdaliu  communis'), 

that  dates  are  meant,  which  are  called  by  the  same  name, 
^^*]  debeshf  and  which  when  fully  ripe  yield  a  sort  of 
honey,  not  inferior  to  that  of  bees.  Now,  on  this  very 
principle,  dates  were  still  less  likely  than  honey  to  have 
been  sent ;  as  Egypt  is  a  famous  date-growing  country,  and 
the  tax  on  date-trees  constitutes  one  of  the  most  consi- 
derable articles  in  the  revenue  of  its  ffovernmeut.  It  is, 
however,  not  necessary  to  understand  honey  here,  as  the 
word  certainly  does  seem  to  imply  difierent  kinds  of  sweet 
thincs  and  fruits,  in  different  passages.  Gesenius  under- 
stands it  here  to  denote  '  syrup  of  grapes/  that  is,  must 
boiled  to  the  thickness  of  a  syrup ;  and  which,  as  he  ob- 
serves, is  still  exported  from  Palestine,  especially  f^om 
the  neighbourhood  of  Hebron,  to  Egypt.  It  certainly 
means  bee-honey  in  Judg.  xiv.  8 ;  and  if  it  has  that  signi- 
fication here,  we  must  understand  that  the  honey  of  Pa- 
lestine was  superior  to  that  of  Egypt,  and  this  is  the  opinion 
to  which  we  incline.  At  present,  however,  the  natives  of 
the  latter  country  keep  a  great  quantity  of  bees,  which  they 
transport  up  and  down  the  Nile,  to  give  them  the  advantage 
of  different  climates  and  productions.  The  hives  are  kept 
in  the  bouts,  and  the  bees  disperse  themselves  over  the  banks 
of  the  river  in  quest  of  food,  returning  regularly  on  board 
in  the  evening. 

18.  '.  The  men  were  afraid,  because  they  were  brought  into 
Joseph*s  house,* — A  more  natural  picture  of  the  conduct  of 
men,  fh>m  the  country,  in  Asia,  when  taken  into  the  house 
of  a  superior,  <*annot  be  drawn.  When  they  are  told  to 
go  inside,  they  at  once  suspect  that  they  are  about  to  be 
punished  or  confined ;  and  as  they  go  through  Uie  house, 
they  look  in  ever^  direction,  and  are  ready  for  a  run  at  the 
least  appearance  of  danger. 

,33.  \The  firstborn  .according  to  his  birthright,  and  the 
youngest  according  to  his  youth:  and  the  men  marvelled* — 
J  oeephns  says  that  they  were  set  according  to  their  seniority 
as  they  used  to  sit  at  home  at  their  fhther's  table ;  and  their 
wonder  of  course  arose  from  considering  how  their  respec- 
tive ages  could  be  so  accurately  known  in  the  house  of^the 
governor  of  Egypt,  particularly  as  some  of  them  were 
nearly  of  the  same  age  with  others.  The  statement  is  in- 
teresting, however  understood,  as  it  shows  the  distinction 
which  in  those  early  times  was  given  to  seniority  of  birth 
even  in  the  common  intercourse  of  life.  The  Orientals  are^ 
however,  particularly  punctilious  at  their  meals. 

34.  '  Beniamins  mess  w€u  five  times  so  much  as  any  qf 
theif^s; — Tnis  seems  best  explained  by  an  allusion  to  exist- 
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ing  Persian  customs.  The  dishes  are  not  brought  in  sac- 
cessively  daring  the  coarse  of  an  entertumnent,  bat  are 
placed  at  once  upon  the  table,  or  rather  floor.  A  tray  con- 
taining a  variety  of  dishes  is  placed  between  every  two,  or 
at  most  three  guests,  from  which  they  help  themselves, 
without  attending  in  any  degree  to  the  party  at  the  next 
tray.  The  number  of  dishes  on  the  tray  is  proportioned  to 
the  rank  of  the  guest  or  guests  before  whom  it  is  set,  or  to 
the  degree  of  preference  and  attention  which  the  enter- 
tainer desires  to  manifest  towards  them.  The  trays,  when 
they  are  brought  in,  contain  onljr  five  or  six  different  dishes 
and  bowls,  and  they  thus  remain  in  ordinary  circumstances ; 
but  when  the  guest  is  a  person  of  much  consideration,  other 
dishes  are  introdaced  between,  or  even  piled  upon  the 
former,  antil  at  last  there  may  be  fifteen  or  more  dishes 
upon  the  same  tray.  It  is  not  therefore  to  be  supposed 
that  Benjamin  ate  five  times  as  mach  as  his  brethren,  who 
were  sdl  no  doubt  amply  and  variously  supplied ;  but  his 
distinction  consisted  in  the  greater  variety  offered  for  his 
selection,  and  in  the  pal]^ble  mark  of  preference,  on  the 
part  of  his  entertainer,  which  it  indicated.  A  Persian  feast 
seems  to  illustrate  other  particulars  in  this  Egyptian  enter- 
tiunment.    The  plan  of  setting  a  tray  between  every  two 


persons  forms  them  into  distinct  groaps  in  the  act  of  eadog, 
as  will  be  understood  by  recollecting  that  the  On«ntak 
make  DO  use  of  plates,  but  transfer  their  food  immediately 
fix>m  the  dishes  or  bowls  to  their  months,  unless  they  may 
occasionally  find  it  convenient  intermediately  to  rest  \hs 
morsel  they  have  detached  upon  the  cake  of  bread  which 
is  spread  out  before  them.  Hence  there  is  a  conoentratioo 
of  each  group  npon  the  tray  which  b  set  before  it  The 
separation  so  distincUy  marked  in  Joseph's  feast  may  hsve 
b^n  effected  modi  in  the  same  way,  Joseph  having  a  tray 
wholly  to  himselfl  while,  in  the  distribution  into  groops, 
care  was  taken  that  no  Egyptian  should  be  obliged  to  eat 
out  of  the  same  tray  with  a  Hebrew.  Herodotns  bean 
witness  to  this  distinction  of  qnantity  among  the  E^tians. 
He  says  that,  in  their  public  banqvets  and  entertammeati, 
twice  as  much  was  set  before  the  king  as  before  any  one 
else.  If  a  double  quantity  vas  the  iiess  for  a  kin^,  Ben- 
jamin's quintuple  proportka  wai  a  great  distinction  indeed. 
The  representations  of  perscnt  at  meals,  in  the  Egyptian 
sculptures,  confirm,  so  far  as  they  go,  the  analogies  we 
have  indicated ;  and  these  details  from  existing  osagesm&T 
be  regarded  as  filling  op  the  oatlines  of  information  whicfa 
these  representations  offer. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

1  Joseph^ s  poticy  to  stay  his  brethren,     14  JudaKs 
humbie  supplication  to  Joseph, 

And  he  commanded  Hhe  steward  of  his  house, 
saying,  Fill  the  men's  sacks  ti;t^A  food,  as  much 
as  they  can  carry,  and  put  every  man's  money 
in  his  sack's  mouth. 

2  And  put  my  cup,  the  silver  cup,  in  the 
sack^s  mouth  of  the  youngest,  and  his  com 
money.  And  he  did  according  to  the  word 
that  Joseph  had  spoken. 

3  As  soon  as  the  momins  was  light,  the 
men  were  sent  away,  they  ana  their  asses. 

4  And  when  they  were  gone  out  of  the 
city,  and  not  yet  far  off,  Joseph  said  unto  his 
steward,  Up,  follow  after  the  men  ;  and  when 


thou  dost  overtake  them,  say  unto  tfaem, 
Wherefore  have  ye  rewarded  evil  fa 
good? 

5  Is  not  this  it  in  which  my  lord  drinketh, 
and  whereby  indeed  he  *divineih?  ye  have 
done  evil  in  so  doing. 

6  IT  And  he  overtook  them,  and  he  spake 
unto  them  these  same  words. 

7  And  they  said  unto  him.  Wherefore  saith 
my  lord  these  words  ?  God  forbid  that  thj 
servants  should  do  according  to  this  thing : 

8  Behold,  the  money,  which  we  found  in 
our  sacks'  mouths,  we  brought  asain  unto 
thee  out  of  the  land  of  Canaan :  now  then 
should  we  steal  out  of  thy  lord's  house  silver 
or  gold  ? 

9  With  whomsoever  of  thy  servants  it  be 
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found,  both  let  him  die,  and  we  also  will  be 
my  lord's  bondmen. 

10  And  he  said,  Now  also  let  it  be  accord- 
ing unto  your  words :  he  with  whom  it  is 
found  shall  be  my  servant ;  and  ye  shall  be 
blameless. 

11  Then  they  speedily  took  down  every 
man  his  sack  to  the  ground,  and  opened  every 
man  his  sack. 

1^  And  he  searched,  and  began  at  the 
eldest,  and  left  at  the  Youngest :  and  the  cup 
was  found  in  Benjamin  s  sa^. 

13  Then  they  rent  flieir  clothes,  and  laded 
every  man  his  ass,  and  returned  to  the 
dty. 

14  IT  And  Judah  and  his  brethren  came 
to  Joseph's  hou^ ;  for  he  was  yet  there :  and 
thev  feU  before  him  on  the  ground. 

15  And  Joseph  said  unto  them.  What  deed 
is  this  that  ye  have  done  ?  wot  ye  not  that  such 
a  man  as  I  can  certainly  'divine  ? 

16  And  Judah  said.  What  shall  we  say 
unto  my  lord  ?  what  shall  we  speak  ?  or  how 
shall  we  clear  ourselves  ?  God  hath  found  out 
the  iniquity  of  thy  servants :  behold,  we  are 
my  lord's  serrants,  both  we,  and  he  also  with 
whom  the  cup  is  found. 

17  And  he  said,  God  forbid  that  I  should 
do  so :  &u/  the  man  in  whose  hand  the  cup  is 
found,  he  shall  be  my  servant ;  and  as  for  you, 
get  YOU  up  in  peace  unto  your  father. 

lo  1[  Then  Judah  came  near  unto  him, 
and  said.  Oh  my  lord,  let  thy  servant,  I  nray 
thee,  q)eak  a  word  in  my  lord's  ears,  ana  let 
not  thine  an^er  bum  agamst  thy  servant :  for 
thou  art  even  as  Pharaoh. 

19  My  lord  asked  his  servants,  saying, 
Htfve  ye  a  fiither,  or  a  brother  ?  ^ 

20  And  we  said  unto  my  lord.  We  have  a 
fiEither,  an  old  man,  and  a  child  of  his  old  age, 
a  little  one;  and  his  brother  is  dead, and  he  alone 
is  left  of  his  mother,  and  his  father  loveth 
him. 

21  And  thou  saidst  unto  thy  servants.  Bring 


him  down  unto  me,  that  I  may  set  mine  eyes 
upon  him. 

22  And  we  said  unto  my  lord,  The  lad 
cannot  leave  his  father :  for  tjf  he  should  leave 
his  father,  his  father  would  die. 

23  And  thou  saidst  unto  thy  servants, 
^Except  your  yoimgest  brother  come  down 
with  you,  ye  shall  see  my  face  no  more. 

24  And  it  came  to  pass  when  we  came  up 
unto  thy  servant  my  father,  we  told  him  the 
words  of  my  lord. 

25  And  our  father  said.  Go  again,  and  buy 
us  a  little  food. 

26  And  we  said,  We  cannot  go  down :  if 
our  youngest  brother  be  with  us,  then  will  we 
go  down :  for  we  may  not  see  the  man's  face, 
except  our  youngest  orother  be  with  us. 

27  And  thy  servant  my  father  said  unto  us. 
Ye  know  that  my  wife  bare  me  two  sons : 

28  And  the  one  went  out  from  me,  and  I 
said,  '^Surely  he  is  torn  in  pieces ;  and  I  saw 
him  not  since : 

29  And  if  ye  take  this  also  from  me,  and 
mischief  befall  him,  ye  shall  bring  down  my 
gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave. 

30  Now  therefore  when  I  come  to  thy  ser- 
vant my  father,  and  the  lad  be  not  with  us ; 
seeing  that  his  life  is  bound  up  in  the  lad's  life  ; 

31  It  shall  come  to  pass,  when  he  seeth 
that  the  lad  is  not  ivith  us^  that  he  will  die  : 
and  thy  servants  shall  bring  down  the  gray 
hairs  of  thy  servant  our  father  with  sorrow  to 
the  grave. 

32  For  thy  servant  became  surety  for  the 
lad  imto  my  father,  saying,  'If  I  bring  him 
not  unto  thee,  then  I  shall  oear  the  blame  to 
my  father  for  ever. 

33  Now  therefore,  I  pray  thee,  let  thy 
servant  abide  instead  of  the  lad  a  bondman 
to  my  lord ;  and  let  the  lad  go  up  with  his 
brethren. 

34  For  how  shall  I  go  up  to  my  father,  and 
the  lad  be  not  with  me  ?  lest  peradventure  I 
see  the  evil  that  shall  ^come  on  my  father* 


^Ott  make  trial.  4Clup.  43.  3.  S  Chap.  37.33.  «Chap.  43r9. 


7  B.fth,f»d  mjfjbither. 


Verse  5.  '  Is  not  thU  it  in  which  my  lord  drinketh,  and 
whereby  indeed  he  divinethf — The  cup  in  qaestion  was 
silver ;  Joeephos  eajs  gold.  The  Egyptians  of  rank  had 
drinking  Teuels  of  silver  and  gold,  the  forms  of  which 
may  be  seen  from  the  figures  whidi  we  introduce.  We 
liave  thus  one  proof  among  many  of  the  luzni^  and  refine- 
ment to  which  the  Egyptians  had  even  at  this  early  time 
tttained.  The  vessels  (translated  *  jewels ')  of  ffold  and  of 
silver  which  Abraham  sent  to  Mesopotamia  by  Eliezer, 
probably  formed  part  of  the  presents  which  he  had  re- 
ceived at  a  Ibnnerperiod  from  the  kin^  of  Egypt.  There 
18  considerable  difficulty  in  what  is  said  about  divination 


by  this  cup.  As  the  last  clause  of  the  sentence  may  &irly 
be  rendered,  'and  for  which  he  would  careMly  inquire,' 
it  is  perhaps  safest  to  accept  this  rendering,  as  most  con- 
sistent with  the  general  character  of  Joseph.  It  is,  how- 
ever, certain  that  there  was  a  sort  of  pretended  divination 
by  cups  among  the  Egyptians  and  other  eastern  people ; 
and  there  is  and  was  a  very  ancient  tradition  of  a  iiunous 
OQp  which  exhibited  aU  that  was^ssing  in  the  world. 
The  possession  of  this  cup,  or  else  m  the  power  of  divina- 
tion by  cups,  is  stiU  occasionally  pretended  to  by  great 
persons,  when  they  wish  to  alarm  ouiers,  or  to  extort  some 
discovery  or  compliance  from  them ;  and  it  is  barely  poa- 
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sible  that  Joseph  may  have  intended  to  convey  some  inti- 
mation of  this  sort  to  his  brethren. 
Rofienmuller,  in  his  AlU  und  Nette  Morgenlande,  i.  210, 


speaks  of  this  practice  of  divining  by  caps.  He  refen  to 
Jamblichus  (  On  the  Mifsteries  of  the  Jbgyptians^  iii.  U), 
who  says,  that  by  means  of  certain  figures  reflected  l^  the 
rays  of  light  in  clear  water,  future  circumstuces  vere 
prognosticated ;  and  to  Augustine  {De  CivitaU  Dei,  vil 
35),  "who  quotes  a  lost  work  of  Varro,  wherein  it  is  said 
that  this  sort  of  divination  originated  with  the  Persiaot 
The  manner  of  divination  is  stated  to  have  been  as  follows: 
Small  pieces  of  gold  or  silver  leaf,  or  thin  plates  of  the 
same,  were  cast  into  a  vessel,  intermingled  with  precious 
stones,  on  which  certain  characters  were  engraven.  Then 
tlie  inquirer  used  certain  forms  of  adjuration,  and  mvoked 
the  inremal  powers.  The  answer  was  conununicated  in 
various  ways ;  sometimes  by  an  intelligible  voice ;  some- 
times by  the  same  signs  appearing  on  the  snrftoe  of  the 
water  as  had  been  engraven  on  the  precious  stones ;  soow- 
timcs  by  exhibiting  the  ima^  of  the  person  conceniog 
whom  the  applicant  would  inquire.  Cornelias  Agrippa 
(De  Occulta  Philoaophiay  i.  57)  mentions  also  that  many 
were  accustomed  to  throw  melted  wax  into  a  vessel  of 
water,  and  from  the  forms  which  it  assumed  to  infer  the 
answer  to  their  proposed  questions.  IfsuchsaperstitioDS 
existed  in  the  time  of  Joseph,  there  is  no  evidence  or  pro- 
bability that  he  practised  them ;  but  both  he  and  the 
steward  may  have  accommodated  their  language  to  the 
ideas  prevalent  in  those  times. 

28.  *  And  I  taid* — Literally,  'and  I  said  in  myself,' 
which  is  the  Hebrew  mode  of  expression  '1  thought' 
This  may  call  to  mind  Forster's  statement,  uiat  among  the 
savages  of  some  of  the  Pacific  islands  th^  use  the  pkraae 
<  to  speak  in  the  belly'  for  *  to  think.' 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

1  Joseph  maheth  himself  known  to  his  brethren.  5 
He  comforteth  thetn  in  God's  providence.  9  He 
sendeth  for  his  father.  16  Pharaoh  confirmeth  it. 
21  Joseph  fumisheth  them  for  their  journey,  and 
exhorteth  them  to  concord.  25  Jacob  is  revived 
with  the  news. 

Then  Joseph  could  not  refrain  himself  before 
all  them  that  stood  by  him;  and  he  cried, 
Cause  every  man  to  go  out  from  me.  And 
there  stood  no  man  with  him,  while  Joseph 
made  himself  known  unto  his  brethren. 

2  And  he  Vept  aloud  :  and  the  Egyptians 
and  the  house  of  rharaoh  heiEU'd. 

3  And  Joseph  said  unto  his  brethren,  *I  am 
Joseph;  doth  my  father  yet  live?  And  his 
brethren  could  not  answer  him ;  for  they  were 
'trembled  at  his  presence. 

4  And  Joseph  said  unto  his  brethren, 
Come  near  to  me,  I  pray  you.  And  they 
came  near.  And  he  said,  I  am  Joseph  your 
brother,  whom  ye  sold  into  Egypt. 

5  Now  therefore  be  not  grieved,  ^nor  angry 
with  yourselves,  that  ye  sold  me  hither :  *for 
God  did  send  me  before  you  to  preserve  life. 

6  For  these  two  years  hath  the  famine  been 
in  the  land :  and  yet  there  are  five  years,  in 
the  which  tlwremhaJl  neither  be  earing  nor 
harvest. 


7  And  God  sent  me  befbre  you  'to  preserve 
you  a  posterity  in  the  earth,  and  to  save  your 
lives  by  a  great  deliverance. 

8  So  now  it  was  not  you  that  sent  me  hither, 
but  God :  and  he  hath  made  me  a  father  to 
Pharaoh,  and  lord  of  all  his  house,  and  a  ruler 
throughout  all  the  land  of  Egypt. 

9  Haste  ye,  and  go  up  to  my  lather,  and 
say  unto  him.  Thus  saith  thy  son  Joseph,  God 
hath  made  me  lord  of  all  Egypt :  come  down 
unto  me,  tarry  not : 

1^  10  And  thou  shalt  dwell  in  the  land  of 
Goshen,  and  thou  shalt  be  near  unto  me, 
thou,  and  thy  children,  and  thy  children's 
children,  and  thy  flocks,  and  thy  herds,  and 
all  that  thou  hast : 

11  And  there  ^lU  I  nourish  thee ;  for  yet 
there  are  five  years  of  famine  ;  lest  thou,  wd 
thy  houshold,  and  all.  that  thou  hast,  come 
to  poverty. 

12  And,  behold,  your  eyes  see,  and  the 
eyes  of  my  brother  Benjamin,  that  U  is  my 
mouth  that  speaketh  unto  you. 

13  And  ye  shall  tell  my  father  of  all  my  glory 
in  Egypt,  and  of  all  that  ye  have  seen ;  aiwye 
shall  haste  and  bring  down  my  father  Uther. 

14  %  And  he  fell  upon  his  brother  Benja- 
min's neck,  and  wept ;  and  Benjamin  wept 
upon  his  neck. 


I  Hcb.  gone  forth  hit  vmee  in  teeepiag.  «  Act«  7.  IS. 
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15  Moreover  he  kissed  all  his  brethren,  and 
wept  upon  them :  and  after  that  his  brethren 
talked  with  him. 

16  IT  And  the  fame  thereof  was  heard  in 
Pharaoh's  house,  saying,  Joseph's  brethren 
are  come :  and  it  'pleased  Pharaoh  well,  and 
his  servants. 

1 7  And  Pharaoh  said  unto  Joseph,  Say  unto 
thy  brethren,  TTris  do  ye ;  lade  your  beasts, 
<^<1  gpi  g^t  you  unto  the  land  of  Canaan ; 

18  And  take  your  father  and  your  hous- 
holds,  and  come  unto  me :  and  I  will  give  you 
the  cood  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  ye  shall 
eat  toe  fat  of  the  land. 

19  Now  thou  art  commanded,  this  do  ye ; 
take  you  wagons  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt 
for  your  little  ones,  and  for  your  wives,  and 
bring  your  father,  and  come. 

20  Also  'regard  not  your  stuff;  for  the 
good  of  all  the  land  of  Egypt  is  your's. 

21  H  And  the  children  of  Israel  did  so : 
and  Joseph  gave  them  wagons,  according  to 
the  'commandment  of  Pharaoh,  and  gave  wem 
provision  for  the  way. 

22  To  all  of  them  he  gave  each  man 


changes  of  raiment;  but  to  Benjamin  he 
gave  tliree  hundred  pieces  of  silver,  and  five 
changes  of  raiment. 

23  And  to  his  father  he  sent  after  this 
manner;  ten  asses  ^ 'laden  with  the  good  things 
of  Egypt,  and  ten  she  asses  laden  with  com 
and  bread  and  meat  for  his  father  by  the  way. 

24  So  he  sent  his  brethren  away,  and  they 
departed :  and  he  said  unto  them.  See  that 
ye  fall  not  out  by  the  way. 

25  IT  And  they  went  up  out  of  Egypt,  and 
came  into  the  land  of  Canaan  unto  Jacob  their 
father, 

26  And  told  him,  saying,  Joseph  is  yet 
alive,  and  he  is  governor  over  all  the  land  of 
Egypt  And  *  ^Jacob's  heart  fainted,  for  he 
believed  them  not. 

27  And  they  told  him  all  the  words  of 
Joseph,  which  he  had  said  unto  them :  and 
when  he  saw  the  wagons  which  Joseph  had 
sent  to  carry  him,  the  spirit  of  Jacob  their 
father  revived : 


28  And  Israel  said,  It  is  enough ;  Joseph 
my  son  is  yet  alive :  I  will  go  and  see  him 
before  I  die. 


Heb.  was  good  U  the  eyes  of  Phattuh,  a  Ifeb.  let  not  yoiir  eye  spare,  &c.  »  Heb.  month,  lo  Heb.  etttrying. 


11  Heb.  his. 


Verse  10.  *  The  land  of  Goshen.*-^*  Concerning  the 
ritaation  of  the  land  of  Goehen/  observes  Michaelis, 
'  authors  bare  maintained  very  different  opinions ;  bnt 
have  withal  made  it  impossible  for  themselves  to  ascertain 
the  troth,  by  concurring  in  the  representation  of  Goshen 
MM  the  most  beautiful  and  fertile  part  of  Egypt  Bnt  is  it 
at  all  probable  that  a  king  of  Egypt  would  have  taken  the 
very  best  part  of  his  territory  from  his  own  native  subjects 
to  give  it  to  stcangers,  and  these  too  a  wandering  race  of 
herdsmen,  hitherto  accustomed  only  to  traverse  with  their 
cattle  the  deserts  and  uncultivated  commons  of  the  East?^ 
(^Commentaries^  vol.  i.  p.  64,  Smith's  translation.)  WiUi- 
opt  entering  into  verbal  criticism,  we  may  observe  that  the 
expression  rendered  '  best  of  the  land '  (ch.  zlviL  6),  as  ap- 
plied to  Goshen,  has  been  satisfactorily  proved  to  mean  no 
more  than  that  it  was  the  best  pasture  ground  of  Lower 
Egypt,  and  therefore  best  adapted  to  the  uses  of  the 
Hebrew  shepherds.  This  land  lay  along  the  east  side  of 
the  Pelosiac  or  most  easterly  branch  of  the  Nile ;  for  it  is 
evident  that  the  Hebrews  did  not  cross  the  Nile  in  their 
exode  from  Egypt,  as  they  must  otherwise  have  done.  It 
may  thus  have  included  part  at  least  of  the  nome  or  district 
of  Heliopolis,  of  which  tne  *0n'  of  the  Scriptures  is  sup- 
posed to  nave  been  the  capital,  and  which  lay  on  the  eastern 
border  of  the  Delta.  To  the  east  of  the  nver  the  land  of 
Goshen  apparently  stretched  away  ii^to  the  desert,  where 
the  nomade  shepherds  might  find  sustenance  for  their 
Hocks.  In  this  direction  it  may  in  some  places  have  cx- 
temkd  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez.  The 
land  of  Gosheiit  thus  defined,  included  a  quantity  of  fertile 
land  more  extensive  in  length  and  breadth  than  at  present 
This  atises  from  thcjgencral  failure  of  the  eastern  branches 
of  the  Nile ;  the  mam  body  of  that  river  verging  more  and 
more  to  the  west  continually,  and  deepening  the  channels 
on  that  side.  (On  this  subject  see  Bryant,  Michaelis, 
Eennel,  Robinson,  etc  See  also  note  on  ch.  xlvi.  34.) 
,  There  was  anoUier  Goshen  in  the  territory  of  the  tribe 


of  Judah ;  so  called,  probably,  from  being  a  district  chiefly 
appropriated  to  pasture.    (See  Josh.  x.  41 ;  xi.  16.) 

22.  *  To  all  of  them  he  gave  each  man  changes  <f  raiment ; 
but  to  Benjamin  he  gape  .  .  .five  changes  of  raiment,* — For 
the  cflstom  of  bestowing  honorary  dresses,  see  note  on  ch. 
xli.  42,  It  is  not  customary  in  Persia  to  bestow  more  than 
one  soch  dress,  the  distinction  being  constituted  by  the 
(juality  and  class  of  the  articles  of  wmch  it  consists.  But 
in  Turkey,  where  the  dresses  of  honour  are  all  of  nearly 
the  same  descriplion  and  quality,  the  distinction,  as  in  the 
instance  before  us,  is  made  by  the  number  of  the  dresses 
bestowed  on  the  person  intended  to  be  honoured,  more  or 
fewer  being  given  according  to  the  rank  of  the  person,  or 
to  the  d^ree  of  fitvour  intended  to  be  indicated. 

27.  *  When  he  saw  the  wagons,*  etc. — The  Hebrew  word 
seems  to  be  fairly  rendered  by  tlie  word  *  wagons.'  Wheel 
carriages  of  some  kind  or  other  are  certainly  intended ; 
and  as,  from  other  passages,  we  learn  that  they  were  co- 
vered, at  least  sometimes,  the  best  idea  we  can  form  of 
them  is,  that  they  bore  some  resemblance  to  our  tilted 
waggons.  With  some  small  exception,  it  may  be  said  that 
wheel  carriages  are  not  now  employed  in  Western  Asia  or 
Africa ;  but  that  the^  were  anciently  used  in  E^gypt»  and 
in  what  is  now  Asiatic  Turkey,  is  attested  not  only  by 
history,  bbt  by  existing  sculptures  and  paintings.  It  would 
seem  that  they  were  not  at  this  time  lused  in  Palestine,  as 
when  Jacob  saw  them,  he  knew  they  must  have  come  fVom 
Egypt  Perhaps,  however,  he  knew  this  by  their  peculiar 
slmpe.  The  only  wheel-carriages  in  Western  Asia  with 
which  we  are  acquainted  are,  first,  a  very  rude  cart, 
usually  drawn  by  oxen,  and  employed  in  conveying  asri- 
cultural  produce ;  and  then  a  vehicle  called  an  araSah, 
used  at  Constantinople,  and  in  some  other  towns  towards 
the  Mediterranean.  It  is  a  light  covered  cart  without 
springs ;  and  being  exclusively  used  by  women,  children, 
and  aged  or  sick  persons  (see  u,  19),  would  seem  both  in 
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Its  use,  and,  as  nearly  as  we  can  discover,  in  its  make,  to 
be  no  bad  representative  of  the  *  wagons '  in  the  text  No 
wheel-carriage  is,  however,  now  used  in  tk  journey,  except 
by  the  Tartars  in  south-eastern  Europe  and  Central  Asia. 


The  only  wheel-carts  represented  in  the  Egyptian  Malptnre 
are  figured  in  our  engraving ;  and  they  do  not  belong  to  the 
Egyptians  themselves,  but  to  a  nomaide  people  with  whm 
they  were  at  war,  and  who  fled  before  them. 


Cabts  fbom  Eovptian  Sculptubks. 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 

1  Jacob  U  comforted  by  God  at  Beer-sheba;  5  Thence 
he  with  his  company  goeth  into  Egypt,  8  The 
number  of  his  family  that  went  into  Egypt,  28  Jo- 
seph meeteth  Jacob,  31  He  instructeth  his  brethren 
how  to  answer  Pharaoh, 

And  Israel  took  his  journey  with  all  that  he 
had,  and  came  to  Beer-sheba,  and  offered 
sacrifices  unto  the  (Jod  of  his  father  Isaac. 

2  And  God  spake  unto  Israel  in  the  visions 
of  the  night,  and  said,  Jacob,  Jacob.  And  he 
said.  Here  am  I. 

3  And  he  said,  I  am  God,  the  God  of  thy 
father :  fear  not  to  go  down  into  Egypt ;  for 
I  will  there  make  of  thee  a  great  naUon  : 

4  I  will  go  down  with  thee  into  Egypt ;  and 
I  will  also  surely  bring  thee  up  again :  and 
Joseph  shall  put  his  hand  upon  tfiine  eyes. 

5  If  And  Jacob  rose  up  from  Beer-sheba  : 
and  the  sons  of  Israel   carried  Jacob   their 

»  Jwb.  24.  4.    P«l.  105.  83 
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father,  and  their  little'  ones,  and  their  wives, 
in  the  wagons  which  Pharaoh  had  sent  to  carry 
him. 

6  And   they  took  thdr  cattle,  and  their 

S3ds,  which  they  had  gotten  in  the  land  of 
naan,  and  came  into  Egypt,  'Jacob,  and  aD 
his  seed  with  him : 

7  His  sons,  and  his  sons'  sons  with  hinit 
his  daughters,  and  his  sons'  daughters,  and  all 
his  seed  brought  he  with  him  into  Egypt. 

8  IT  And  *tnese  are  the  names  of  the  children 
of  Israel,  which  came  into  Egypt,  Jacob  and 
his  sons :  *Reuben,  Jacob's  firstborn. 

9  And  the  sons  of  Reuben ;  Hanocb,  and 
Phallu,  and  Hezron,  and  Carmi. 

10  And  *the  sons  of  Simeon ;  Jemuel,  and 
Ja:min,  and  Ohad,  and  Jachin,  and  Zohar,  and 
Shaul  the  son  of  a  Canaanitish*  woman. 

11  And  the  sons  of  'Levi ;  Gershon,  Ko- 
hath,  and  Merari. 
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12  And  the  sons  of  *  Judah ;  Er,  and  Onan, 
and  Shelab,  and  Pharez,  and  Zarah :  but  £r 
and  Onan  died  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  And  the 
sons  of  Pharez  were  Hezron  and  Hamnl. 

13  'And  the  sons  of  Issacbar ;  Tola,  and 
Pbavah,  and  Job,  and  ^mron. 

14  And  the  sons  of  Zebulun ;  Sered,  and 
Elon,  and  Jahleel. 

15  These  be  the  sons  of  Leah,  which  she 
bare  unto  Jacob  in  Padan-aram,  with  his 
daughter  Dinah  :  all  the  souls  of  his  sons  and 
his  daughters  were  thirty  and  three. 

16  And  the  sons  of  Gad;  Ziphion,  and 
Haggi,  Shuni,  and  Ezbon,  £ri,  and  Arodi, 
and  Areli. 

,17  *And  the  sons  'of  Asher;  Jinmah,' 
and  Idiuah,  and  Isui,  and  Beriah,  and  Serah 
tiieir  sister :  and  the  sons  of  Beriah ;  Heber, 
and  MalchieL 

18  TTiese  are  the  sons  of  Zilpah,  whom 
Laban  gave  to  Leah  his  daughter,  and  these 
she  bare  unto  Jacob,  even  sixteen  souls. 

19  The  sons  of  Rachel  Jacob's  wife ;  Jo- 
seph, and  Benjamin. 

20  'And  unto  Joseph  in  the  land  of 
E^rpt  were  bom  Manasseh  and  Ephraim, 
wbica  Asenath  the  daughter  of  Poti-pherah 
'•priest  of  On  bare  unto  nim. 

21  "And  the  sons  of  Benjamin  tr^e  Belah, 
and  Becher,  and  Ashbel,  Gera,  and  Naaman, 
Ehi,  and  Rosh,  Muppim,  and  Huppim,  and 
Ard. 

22  These  are  the  sons  of  Rachel,  which  were 
bora  to  Jacob  :  all  the  souls  toere  fourteen, 

23  And  the  sons  of  Dan ;  Husfiim. 

24  And  the  sons  of  Naphtali;  Jahzeel, 
and  Guni,  and  Jezer,  and  Shillem. 

25  These  are  the  sons  of  Bilhah,  which 
Laban  gave  unto  Rachel  his  daughter,  and 


she  bare  these  unto  Jacob :  all  the  souls  were 
seyen. 

26  All  the  souls  that  came  with  Jacob  into 
Egypt,  which  came  out  of  his  **loins,  besides 
Jacob's  sons'  wives,  all  the  souls  toere  three- 
score and  six ; 

27  And  the  sons  of  Joseph,  which  were 
bom  him  in  Egypt,  tcere  two  souls :  "all  the 
souls  of  the  house  of  Jacob,  which  came  into 
Egypt^  ^ere  threescore  and  ten. 

28  IT  And  he  sent  Judah  before  him  unto 
Joseph,  to  direct  his  face  unto  Goshen  ;  and 
they  came  into  the  land  of  Goshen. 

29  And  Joseph  made  ready  his  chariot, 
and  went  up  to  meet  Israel  his  father,  to 
Goshen,  and  presented  himself  unto  him ; 
and  he  fell  on  his  neck,  and  wept  on  his  neck 
a  good  while. 

30  And  Israel  said  unto  Joseph,  Now  let 
me  die,  since  I  have  seen  thy  fece,  because 
thou  art  yet  alive. 

31  H  And  Joseph  said  unto  his  brethren, 
and  unto  his  father's  house,  I  will  go  up,  and 
shew  Pharaoh,  and  say  unto  him,  My  bre- 
thren, and  my  father's  house,  which  tcere  in 
the  land  of  Canaan,  are  come  unto  me ; 

32  And  the  men  are  shepherds,  for  **their 
trade  hath  been  to  feed  cattle ;  and  they  have 
brought  their  flocks,  and  their  herds,  and  all 
that  they  have. 

33  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  Pha- 
raoh shall  call  you,  and  shdl  say,  What  u 
your  occupation  ? 

34  Tbat  ye  shall  say.  Thy  servants'  trade 
hath  been  about  cattle  from  our  youth  even 
until  now,  both  we,  and  also  our  fathers : 
that  ye  may  dwell  in  the  land  of  Goshen ;  for 
every  shepherd  is  an  abomination  imto  the 
Egyptians. 


« I  Chnm.  8.  3,  and  4.  91.    Chap.  38.  3.  '1  Chron.  7. 1.  a  i  Catron.  7.  3d.  »  Chap.  41.  50.  lO  Or,  prince, 
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Vene  84.  <  jEb«ry  $hepherd  is  an  abomtnation  unto  the 
EgypHanM.' — Various  causes  have  been  assigned  to  accoimt 
for  this  aTersion  of  the  "Egyptians  to  shepherds.  It  has 
been  soogfat  for  in  the  aninial  worship  of  that  eztraor- 
liinary  p^yple,  which  natnrallT  rendered  them  averse  to 
mens  who  fed  on  creatnres  which  ihej  considered  sacred. 
Bat  this  caose  most  hare  been  limited  in  its  operation ;  for 
the  Egyptians,  as  a  people,  by  no  means  concarred  in  the 
objecti  of  veneration.  Almost  every  name,  or  district,  had 
a  different  nsage.  Thns  the  inhabitants  of  Mendes  wor- 
tbipped  goats  and  ate  sheep,  while  those  of  Thebes,  on  the 
coirbary,  fed  on  goats  and  rendered  homage  to  sheep.  In 
Thebes  also,  and  all  aroond  the  Lake  Moeris,  crocodiles  were 
venerated,  whilst  at  Elsphantine  they  were  kiUed  without 
mercy.  In  fikct,  the  E|y|rtian8  were  divided  into  a  great 
nmnber  of  societies  distm^shed  from,  and  prcjnmced 
■  against,  one  another,  by  Uieir  different  objects  and  rites  of 
wordnp.  We bdieve that theinfloenoeoftheanimal worship 


of  the  Egyptians  vm  much  less  considerable  in  its  opera^ 
tion  npon  the  rearing  of  cattle  than  is  commonly  imagined. 
Of  the  larger  cattle,  the  cow  alone  was  considered  sacred ; 
we  donbt  that  any  strong  feeling  on  its  account  coald  have 
arisen  agunst  the  nomade  shepherds,  as  Acy  never  kill ' 
cows  for  food,  and  rarely  even  oxen ;  and  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  they  often  offered  cows  in  sacrifice,  for  in  all  the 


^ojr — ^^hip —   —    ,  ^  ,  . 

the  bull  Apis  being  restricted  to  an  individual  animal : 
other  bulls  were  used  in  sacrifices,  and  are  so  represented 
in  sculptures.  Thepriests  themselves  ate  beef  and  veal 
without  scrtiple.  Tnere  vras  even  a  caste  of  herdsmen 
among  the  Egyptians ;  and  herds  of  black  cattle  are  repre- 
sented in  sculptures  and  paintings,  some  of  whidi  are  Pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum.  The  ox  was  used  as  iood, 
and  in  agricultural  labour,  and  in  the  same  andesrt  remains 
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is  contmually  represented  as  drawing  the  plough.  Even 
Pharaoh  himself  was  a  proprietor  of  cattle  (see  eh.  xlvii. 
6),  and  wished  to  have  men  of  ability  to  superintend  them ; 
and  he  would  scarcely  have  offered  this  employment  to  the 
brothers  of  his  chief  minister,  if  the  employment  of  rear- 
ing cattle  had  in  itself  been  considered  degrading.  We 
conclude,  however,  that  so  far  as  the  hatred  of  the  Egyj^* 
tians  to  shepherds  arose  from  their  religious  prejudices,  it 
was  connected  almost  entirely  with  the  cow — the  only 
pastured  animal  which  they  generally  considered  sacred. 
Any  objection  connected  with  sheep  and  goats  could  only 
have  operated  locally,  since  the  Egyptians  themselves  sacn- 
ficed  or  ate  them  in  different  districts. 

We  are  therefore  inclined,  following  out  a  hint  ftimished 
by  Heeren,  to  consider  that  the  aversion  of  the  Egyptians 
was  not  so  exclusively  to  rearers  of  cattle  as  such,  as  to  the 
class  of  pastors  who  associated  the  rearing  of  cattle  with 
habits  and  pursuits  which  rendered  them  equally  hated  and 
feared  by  a  settled  and  refined  people  like  the  Egyptians. 
We  would  therefore  understand  the  words  of  the  text  in 
the  most  intense  signification,  and  say  that  '  evcrij  nomade 
shepherd  was  an  abomination  to  the  Egyptians ;'  for  there 
is  no  evidence  that  this  disgrace  attached,  for  instance,  to 
those  cultivators  who,  being  proprietors  of  lands,  made  the 
rearing  of  cattle  an  important  part  of  their  business.  The 
nomade  tribes,  who  pastured  their  flocks  on  the  borders  or 
within  the  limits  of  Egypt,  did  not  in  general  belonff  to  the 
Egyptian  nation,  but  were  of  Arabian  or  Libyan  descent ; 
whence  the  prejudice  against  them  as  nomades  was  super- 
added to  that  against  foreigners  in  general.  The  turbulent 
and  aggressive  disposition  which  usually  forms  part  of  the 
character  of  nomades — and  their  entire  independence,  or 
at  least  the  imperfect  and  uncertain  control  which  it  is 
possible  to  exercise  over  their  tribes—are  circumstances  so 
replete  with  annoyance  and  danger  to  a  carefully  organized 
society  like  that  of  the  Egyptians,  as  sufficiently  to  account 
for  the  hatred  and  scorn  which  the  ruling  priestly  caste 
strove  to  keep  up  against  them ;  and  it  was  probably  in 
order  to  discourage  all  intercourse,  that  the  regulation 
preclndine  Egyptians  from  eating  with  them  was  first 
established. 

In  further  illustration  of  this  matter  we  must  not  over- 
look the  circumstances  connected  with  the  history  of  *  the 
Shepherd-kings,'  which  Josephus  and  other  ancient 
writers  have  handed  down  to  us  in  extracts  from  an 
Egyptian  priest  named '  Manetho,  who  lived  under  Pto- 
lemy, iPhiladelph  us.  These  circumstances,  so  ^  as  they 
can  be  understood,  are  of  very  great  importance  for  the 
right  apprehension  of  the  events  recorded  at  the  latter  end 
of  Genesis  and  the  beginning  of  Exodus;  for  it  is  the 
general  conclusion  that  they  belong  to  the  period  imme- 
diately preceding  the  Egyptian  history  of  Joseph,  and 
must  have  had  great  influence  upon  the  ideas  and  habits 
of  the  time,  and  upon  the  circumstances  which  determined 
the  condition  of  the  Hebrews  in  E^gypt,  and  their  location  in 
the  land  of  Goshen.  We  shall  give  the  account  offered  by 
Manetho,  and  then  offer  a  few  remarks  ilP^lucidation  of  it. 

Manetho  states  that  *In  the  reign  of  king  Timaeus 
there  came  up  from  the  east  men  of  an  ignoble  race,  who 
had  the  confidence  to  invade  our  country ;  and  easily  sub- 
dued it  without  a  battle,  burning  the  cities,  demolishing 
the  temples,  slaying  the  men,  and  reducing  the  women  and 
children  to  slavery.  They  made  Salatis,  one  of  themselves, 
king.  He  reigned  at  Memphis,  and  made  the  Upper  and 
Lower  regions  [of  Egypt]  tributary ;  garrisoned  fit  places, 
particularly  in  the  eastern  frontier,  through  fear  the  As^- 
rians  should  invade  the  country.  He  rebuilt  and  strongly 
fordfied  the  city  of  Avaris,  in  the  Saite  nome,  upon  the 
east  of  the  Bubastite  channel,  and  garrisoned  it  with 
250,000  men,  as  a  treasure  city.  He  reigned  nineteen 
years.'  Then  follow  the  names  of  five  successors — the 
sum  of  the  six  reigns  being  284  according  to  one  copy  of 
Manetho's  account,  but  250  according  to  another  (that  of 
Ensebius^ 

Manetho  calls  his    16th  dynasty  Hellenic,  Shepherd- 
kings;  and  states  that  it  was  composed  of  32  IdngB,  who 
reigned  518  years. 
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His  17th  dynasty  is  composed  of  43  Shepherd-khigi 
and  43  (contemporary)  Theban  kings,  of  Diospolis,  who 
reigned  for  151  years. 

Now  with  respect  to.  these  dynasties,  he  says,—'  AH  this 
nation  was  callea  HyksOs,  or  Shepherd-kings ;  for  the  fint 
syllable,  ffifk,  in  the  sacred  dialect,  means  a  king,  and  sat, 
in  the  vulgar  tongue,  a  shepherd:  some  say  they  were 
Arabs.  These  Shepherd-kings  and  their  descendants  re- 
tained possesion  of  Egypt  51 1  years.* 

It  is  then  stated,  that  eventually  '  the  kings  of  the  The- 
baid  and  the  other  (t.  e.  Lower)  Egypt  rose  against  llie 
shepherds,  and  after  along  war,  Alisphragmatiboou  drove 
the  shepherds,  or  captives  as  they  were  sometimes  called, 
out  of  tne  other  parts  of  Egypt,  and  confined  them  to  the 
district  of  Avaris,  which  they  strongly  fortified  to  protect 
their  prc^perty.  Amosis,  or  Thnmmosis,  his  son,  besieged 
them  in  their  stronghold,  with  480,000  men;  redooed 
them  to  capitulate,  and  they  left  Egypt  in  number  240,000, 
and  marched  through  the  desert  towards  Syria,  and  baStt 
the  city  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  country  now  called  Jndci, 
which  they  fortified  against  the  Assynans.' 

The  dynasty  fbunded  by  Amosis  consisted  of  16  kings, 
who  togeUier  reigned  263  years.  The  last  of  these  kiQgB, 
Amenophis,  or  one  of  his  immediate  predecessors, '  being 
warned  by  the  priests  to  cleanse  the  whole  country  of 
lepers  and  unclean  persons,  gathered  them  together,  and 
sent  them,  to  the  number  of  80,000,  to  work  at  the  quar- 
ries on  the  east  side  of  the  Nile.  And  there  were  amoog 
them  some  learned  priests  equally  affected  with  leprosy. 
When  they  had  been  for  some  time  in  that  miserable  state 
the  hing  set  apart  for  them  the  city  Avaris,  which  had 
been  left  empty  by  the  shepherds.  When  ther  had  pos- 
session of  the  city  they  revolted,  and  made  Osarsiph,  s 
priest  of  Heliopolis,  their  ruler,  who  afterwards  fimngti 
his  name  to  Moses.  He  made  many  laws  directly  opposed 
to  the  customs  of  the  B^ptians,  forbidding  them  to  wor- 
ship their  gods  and  sacrei  animals.  He  sent  ambasadors 
to  Jerusalem,  to  the  shepherds  whom  Tethmosb  had 
driven  out,  who  gladly  sent  200,000  men  to  tbdr  asnsfe- 
ance,  in  hopes  of  regaining  the  dominion  of  E^ypt  Ame- 
nophis at  first  retreated  to  Ethiopia,  whose  king  was  his 
friend :  but,  returning  with  a  great  force,  slew  many  of 
the  shepherds,  and  pursued  the  rest  into  Syria.' 

Such  is  the  statement  of  Manetho.  Withoat  stopping 
now  to  indicate  the  confusion  produced  by  his  mudoc 
up  the  aflSEurs  of  the  Jews  with  those  of  his  sbeidierds,  and 
the  slur  he  attempts  to  cast  upon  them  as  unclean  and 
l^rous  persons,  let  us  endeavour  to  establish  some  chro- 
lUMogical  principle  which  may  help  us  through  this  ob- 
scurity. 

We  may  dismiss  the  16th,  or  Hellenic  shej^herd  dynaity, 
which  seems  to  have  been  contemporary  with  the  oAen» 
and  to  have  been  composed  of  settlers  on  the  coast,  whs 
were  expelled  about  the  same  time  as  the  ITthdynastj. 
The  whole  period  of  the  intrusion  of  the  shepherds  is  stated 
at  511  years,  and  it  is  clear  that  these  years  are  made 
to  terminate  at  the  exode  of  the  Israelites.  This  is  an 
important  element  Now  if  we  take  Hales'  date  of  1648 
B.C.  for  that  of  the  exode,  and  count  back  511  .yean,  we 
come  to  2159  B.C.,  which,  according  to  the  same  autho- 
rity, was  six  years  before  the  birm  of  Abraham.  We 
take  that,  therefore,  as  the  date  of  the  first  mearance  of 
the  Shepherd-kings  in  Egypt  After  a  rule  of  250  yean, 
this  15th,  or  <  Phoenician '  dynasty,  was  expelled  by  Amons. 
Counting  2.50  years  fh>m  the  birth  of  Abraham,  we  come 
to  1909  B.C  as  the  date  of  that  expulsion ;  and  this  was 
seven  years  before  the  birth  of  Joseph,  the  date  of  which 
is  pla<>ed  by  Hales  in  1902  n.c.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
the  king  who  ruled  in  Lower  Egypt  at  the  time  of  Abra- 
ham's visit  to  that  country,  was  one  of  the  Shepherd- 
kings  ;  but  when  JosepJi  was  brought  down  to  Egypt,  sod 
became  the  trusted  minister  of  the  king,  this  sheftod 
dynasty  had  lately  been  expelled  from  their  last  s&ong* 
hold,  and  the  native  power  was  again  paramount  And 
this  event  was  so  recent  that  the  Egyptians  were  stiH 
imbued  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  wrong  and  humiliatioii , 
they  had  sustained  under  a  fordgn  ycSce ;  by  which  not 
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oolj  WIS  th^r  dislike  to  shepherds,  arisine  tram  the  causes 
already  stated,  turned  into  absolute  hatr^l ;  bi^t  they  were 
highly  suspicious  of  all  pastoral  people  who  came,  as 
Joseph's  brethren  did,  from  the  quarter  to  which  the  ex- 
pell^  shepherds  had  withdrawn.  The  treatment,  there- 
fore, which  they  received  from  'the  governor  of  the  land,' 
as  being  suspected  spies  from  the  old  enemies  of  Egypt, 
was  perfectly  natural,  and  such  as  they  would  have  been, 
without  doubt,  exposed  to  had  they  been  really  as  much 
strangers  to  Joseph  as  he  assumed  they  were.  Nothing 
eonld  be  more  likely  than  that  men  of  the  same  habits  of 
fife  as  the  expelled  shepherds,  and  cominff  from  the  coun- 
try to  which  they  had  withdrawn,  should  be  taken  for  a 
party  of  Uiem,  come  *  to  spy  the  nakedness  of  the  land.' 

The  connderations  which  suggest  the  probability  that 
die  expelled  she|^erds  became  the  Philistines  and  Ana- 
1dm  of  Psdestine,  will  claim  consideration  in  the  note  in 
Dent.  ii.  3.  That  they  were  in  their  origin  Phoenicians, 
as  Manetho  seems  to  intimate,  signifies  little  more  than 
(hat,  as  he  states,  the  invaders  came  from  the  east ;  that 
is,  from  the  land  of  Canaan,  which  they  might  have  done 
without  being  Phoenicians  or  Canaanites,  who  were  not  a 
pastoral  or  nomade  people,  as  the  *  shepherds '  seem  to 
nave  been. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  the  Scripture  and  Manetho 
eorroborate  each  other  in  respect  to  the  Assyrians.  The 
first  Shepherd-kings,  contemporary  with  Abraham,  were 
m  great  rear  of  invasion  from  the  Assyrians,  according  to 
Manedio;  and  the  book  of  Genesis  manifests  the  first 
ground  of  that  fear  by  shewing  that,  in  the  time  of  Abra- 
ham, the  Assyrians  actually  had  established  their  power 
on  this  side  the  Euphrates,  and  had  even  subdued  {mrt  of 
Palestine  to  their  yoke.  See  the  note  on  Gen.  xiv.  1. 
Chedorlaomer  and  his  allies  were  probably  only  prevented 
firom  making  a  dash  upon  Egypt  b^  the  strong  defences 
which  Salatis,  the  first  Shepherd-king,  had  established 
ilomg  the  frontier. 

It  should  be  particularly  observed,  that  the  country  which 
we  haTe  noticed  as  *  the  land  of  Goshen '  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  which-  the  Hyksos  or  Shepherds  occupied  whed 
they  invaded  Egypt,  and  the  last  fh>m  which  they  retired. 
Hie  ^yptians  were  certainly  not  a  pastoral  people ;  and 
this  being  a  district  which  had  been  employed  for  pasturage, 
it  had  probably  not  begun  to  be  occupied  by  the  £^g;yptians 
once  ue  recent  expulsion  of  their  enemies.  If  it  had,  it 
would  not  have  been  so  readily  assigned  to  the  Hebrews ; 
but  now  it  was  quite  natural  that  they  should  be  placed  in 
Goaben,  which  a  pastoral  people  had  lately  vacated.  Thus 
Goahen  occurs  immediately  to  Joseph  as  a  suitable  domain 
for  the  family  of  his  fiither :  and  that  it  remained  unoc- 
cupied, seems  to  be  evinced  by  the  readiness  with  which 
he  promises  his  father,  in  his  first  message,  that  he  should 
reside  in  the  land  of  Goshen  (ch.  xlv.  9,  10) ;  and  the 
groond  on  which  he  made  this  promise  seems  to  be  ex- 
plained in  ch.  xlvi.  34,  where  we  perceive  his  convicUon 
that  Pharaoh  would*  at  once  assign  that  territory  to  them 
when  he  knew  Uiat  they  were  shepherds.  Dr.  Hales  very 
properly  directs  attention  to  the  no  less  wise  and  libertd 
poHcy  of  the  Egyptian  court  in  making  this  assignment  of 
Goihen  to  the  Hebrews.  This  country  *  formed  the  eastern 
barrier  of  Egypt  towards  Palestine  and  Arabia— the  quar- 
ters from  which  they  most  dreaded  invasion — ^wbose 
nakedness  was  now  covered,  in  a  short  time,  by  a  unme- 
loait,  a  brave,  and  an  industrious  people ;  ampl^  repay- 
ing, by  the  additional  security  and  resources  which  they 
gave  to  Egypt,  their  hospitable  reception  and  naturaliza- 
tion.' 

Thus  fkr  all  appears  very  clear  and  consistent ;  and  our 
diflicnldes  only  begin  when  we  come  to  Manetho's  1 7th 
dynastf;  which,  from  the  manner  in  which  it  mixes  up 
and  disturbs  the  history  of  the  Hebrews  and  Egypt,  has 
exposed  the  whole  of  his  information  to  great  suspicion — 
unreservedly  avowed  by  Pezron,  Hengstenberg,  and  others, 
who  believe  that  the  whole  is  an  elaborate  attempt  to 
mysdfy  the  portion  of  Egyptian  history  in  which  the  Jews 
vere  coneetned,  for  the  purpose  of  doing  away  with  the 


impression  which  the  scriptural  accounts  were  likely  to 
create  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  nation.  And  this  is  held 
to  be  the  more  probable,  as  Manetho  lived  in  the  reign  of 
the  very  king  (Ptolemy  Philadelphus),  tinder  whom  the 
translation  of  the  Hebrew  scriptures  into  Greek  was  accom- 
plished, aud  when  these  matters  must  have  been  brought 
forcibly  under  the  attention  of  the  learned  in  Egypt  But 
it  is  necessary  to  distinguish.  This  anxiety  could  not 
operate  in  the  account  which  Manetho  gives  of  the  1 5th 
dynasty,  which  was  extinct  before  the  Hebrews  appeared 
in  Egypt;  whereas  it  does  most  visibly  operate  m  his 
notice  of  the  17th  dynasty.  It  will  therefore  probably 
be  safest  to  take  a  middle  course ;  accepting  the  notice  of 
the  15th  dynasty  as  true  history,  and  regarding  that  of 
the  17th  as  a  distorted  account  of  the  residence  of  the 
Hebrews  in  Egypt,  and  their  departure  thence, — an  ac- 
count framed  for  the  purpose  of  casting  a  slur  upon  the 
character  of  the  Israelites,  and  of  vindicating  the  conduct 
of  the  Egyptian  government  The  chiefuse  of  this  suppo- 
sititious 17th  dynasty  is  that  to  which  we  have  applied  it— 
namely,  to  fix  the  termination,  and  therefore  also  the 
commencement  of  the  51 1  years  assigned  to  the  rule  of 
the  Shepherd-kings  in  Egypt 

We  submit  this  view  of  a  greatly  perplexed  question 
with  much  diffidence :  but  after  much  consideration  it  ap- 
pears to  us  that  thus  broadly  distinguishing  between  the 
credibility  due  to  the  two  dynasties— acceptmg  the  former 
and  rejecting,  or  at  least  distrusting,  the  latter,  meets 
all  the  difficulties  by  which  chronologers  have  been  per- 
plexed, and  renders  the  portion  of  Manetho's  fhigments, 
which  we  accept  as  true,  consistent  with  probability,  with 
the  scriptural  intimations,  and  with  the  information  de- 
ducible  fh>m  the  monuments. 

It  will  appear  from  the  following  observations  of  the  Rev. 
R.  M.  Macbriar,  an  intelligent  missionary  in  E^pt,  that 
something  like  the  ancient  variance  and  dislike  between 
the  natives  and  the  pastoral  tribes  still  subsists  in  that 
country :— *  Without  making  any  conjecture  as  to  the  origin 
of  such  an  antipathy,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  it  is  an  un- 
doubted historical  foct  that  the  natives  of  Egypt  have  ever 
been  fomous  for  growing  com,  and  not  for  feeding  cattle ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  they  have  long  had  the  same  kind 
of  shepherds  as  are  those  of  the  present  day.  These  are  the 
Bedouin  Arabs,  a  race  of  men  distipct  from  every  other, 
and  wholly  at  variance  with  the  customs  of  the  Egyptians. 
The  latter  are  stunted  in  tiieir  growth,  flat  in  their  features, 
and  rather  square  in  their  shape ;  but  the  Bedouins  are  of 
a  tal),  masculine,  Roman  form.  They  dwell  in  tents,  which 
they  carry  about  with  them,  and  pitch  wherever  they  can 
find  forage  for  their  flocks  and  herds.  Their  encampment 
resembles  a  tented  villa^  and  is  always  fixed  at  a  distance 
tram  any  Egyptian  residence.  The  peasants  foar  the  Be- 
douins, and  avoid  them,  having  little  communication  with 
them,  and  never  approaching  thsir  temporary  dwellings. 
The  latter  are  guarded  by  a  great  number  of  the  fiercest 
dogs.  The  Bedouins  are  generally  armed  with  a  musket, 
and  ride  on  horses ;  nor  are  they  particularly  scrupulous 
about  the  commission  of  plunder.  They  throw  their  dress 
over  them  in  a  peculiar  manner,  so  as  to  be  distinguished 
in  a  moment  by  their  appearance  and  gestures.  They  bring 
their  cattie  for  sale  into  the  principal  toyms ;  and  a  smaU 
tax  is  paid  upon  each  animal  as  it  enters  ti^e  gates.  This 
is  all  the  tribute  wMch  the  pacha  receives  fit>m  them ; 
nor  dare  he  impose  upon  them  any  of  the  burdens  which 
he  lays  upon  his  native  subjects.  If  he  ventured  upon  this, 
the  whole  body  of  the  Bedouins  would  retire  into  the 
desert,  with  their  flocks  and  herds,  to  the  greatest  injury 
of  Egypt'— (  Wesle^an  Mag.,  1836,  p.  20.) 

A  large  quanti^  of  incidental  illustration  on  the 
same  subject  might  also  be  derived  from  some  very  in* 
teresting  papers,  respecting  the  Arab  tribes  dwelling  in 
or  near  Egypt,  inserted  in  the  Description  de  VJEgypte, 
commonly  called  '  the  great  work  on  Egypt,'  the  literary 
portion  of  which  does  not  generally  deserve  to  share  the 
discredit  into  which  the  inaccuracy  of  some  of  the  en- 
gravings of  antiquities  have  drawn  that  celebrated  work. 
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CHAPTER  XLVII. 

1  Joseph  presenteth  Jive  cf  his  brethren,  7  (md  his 
father t  before  Pharaoh.  \\  He  gtveth  them  habttO" 
tion  and  maintenance.  13  He  getteth  all  the  Egyp^ 
tians'  money,  16  their  cattle,  18  their  lands,  for  Pha- 
raoh. 22  The  Priests*  land  teas  not  bought.  28 
He  letteth  the  land  to  tJiem  for  a  fifth  part.  28 
Jacobus  age.  29  He  sweareth  Josqm  to  bury  Jam 
with  his  fathers. 

Then  Joseph  came  and  told  Pharaoh,  and 
said,  My  father  and  my  brethren,  and  their 
flocks,  and  their  herds,  and  all  that  they  have, 
are  come  out  of  the  land  of  Canaan ;  and,  be- 
hold, they  are  in  the  land  of  Goshen. 

2  And  he  took  some  of  his  brethren,  even 
five  men,  and  presented  them  unto  Pharaoh. 

3  And  Pharaoh  said  unto  his  brethren, 
What  is  your  occupation?  And  they  said 
unto  Pharaoh,  TTiy  servants  are  shepherds, 
both  we,  and  also  our  Others. 

4  They  said  moreover  unto  Pharaoh,  For 
to  sojourn  in  the  land  are  we  come ;  for  thy 
servants  have  no  pasture  for  their  flocks ;  foe 
the  famine  is  sore  m  the  land  of  Canaan :  now 
therefore,  we  pray  thee,  let  thy  servants  dwell 
in  the  land  of  Goshen. 

5  And  Pharaoh  spake  unto  Joseph,  saying, 
Thy  father  and  thy  brethren  are  come  unto 
thee: 

6  The  land  of  Egypt  is  before  thee ;  in  the 
best  of  the  land  make  thy  &ther  and  brethren 
to  dwell;  in  the  land  of  Goshen  let  them 
dwell :  and  if  thou  knowest  any  men  of  acti- 
vity among  them,  then  make  them  rulers  over 
my  cattle. 

7  And  Joseph  brou^t  in  Jacob  his  father, 
and  set  him  oefore  Pharaoh  :  and  Jacob 
blessed  Pharaoh. 

8  And  Pharaoh  said  unto  Jacob,  *How  old 
art  thou  ? 

9  And  Jacob  said  imto  Pharaoh,  *The 
days  of  the  years  of  my  pilgrimage  are  an 
hundred  and  thirty  years :  few  and  evil  have 
the  days  of  the  years  of  my  life  been,  and  have 
not  attained  unto  the  days  of  the  years  of  the 
life  of  my  fathers  in  the  days  of  their  pil- 
grimage. 

10  And  Jacob  blessed  Pharaoh,  and  went 
out  from  before  Pharaoh. 

11  IT  And  Joseph  placed  his  father  and  his 
brethren,  and  gave  tnem  a  possession  in  the 
land  of  Egypt,  in  the  best  of^  the  land,  in  the 
land  of  Rameses,  as  Pharaoh  had  commanded. 

12  And  Joseph  nourished  his  father,  and 
his  brethren,  and  all  his  father's  houshold, 
with  bread,  'according*  to  their  families. 
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13  T  And  there  vxu  no  bread  in  aQ  ilie 
land ;  for  the  fiunine  was  very  sore,  so  that  the 
land  of  Egypt  and  all  the  land  of  Camum 
feinted  by  reason  of  the  famine. 

14  And  Joseph  gathered  up  all  the  money 
that  was  found  m  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  io 
the  land  of  Canaan,  for  the  com  idiich  thej 
bought :  and  Joseph  brought  the  money  into 
Pharaoh's  house. 

15  And  when  money  failed  in  the  land  of 
Egypt,  and  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  all  the 
Egyptians  came  unto  Joseph,  and  said,  Give 
us  bread :  for  why  should  we  die  in  thy  pre- 
sence ?  for  the  money  &ileth. 

16  And  Joseph  said,  Give  your  cattle ;  and 
I  will  give  you  for  your  cattle,  if  money  foil. 

17  And  they  brought  their  cattle  unto 
Joseph ;  and  Joseph  gave  them  bread  in  ex* 
change  for  horses,  and  for  the  flocks,  and  &r 
the  cattle  of  the  herds,  and  for  the  aases :  and 
he  *fed  them  with  bread  for  all  their  cattle  for 
that  year. 

18  When  that  year  was  ended,  they  cane 
unto  him  the  second  year,  and  said  xmto  hho, 
We  will  not  hide  it  from  my  lord,  bow  that 
our  money  is  spent;  my  lord  also  hath  our 
herds  of  cattle ;  there  is  not  ousht  left  in  tbe 
sight  of  my  lord,  but  our  bocQes,  and  our 
lands: 

19  Wherefore  shall  we  die  before  thine 
eyes,  both  we  and  our  land  ?  buy  us  and  our 
land  for  bread,  and  we  and  our  land  will  be 
servants  unto  Pharaoh :  and  give  ns  seed,  that 
we  may  live,  and  not  die,  that  the  land  be  not 
desolate. 

20  And  Joseph  bought  all  the  land  d 
Egypt  for  Pharaoh ;  for  the  Egyptians  sold 
every  man  his  field,  because  the  famine  pre- 
vailed over  them :  so  the  land  became  Pha- 
raoh's. 

21  And  as  for  the  people,  he  removed  them 
to  cities  from  one  end  of  the  borders  of  Egypt 
even  to  the  other  end  thereof. 

22  Only  the  land  of  the  'priests  bought  be 
not;  for  the  priests  had  a  portion  assignei 
them  of  Pharaoh,  and  did  eat  their  peniion 
which  Pharaoh  gave  them :  wherefore  they 
sold  not  their  lands. 

23  T  Then  Joseph  said  unto  the  people.  Be- 
hold, I  have  bought  you  this  day  and  your 
land  for  Pharaoh:  lo,  here  is  seed  for  yon, 
and  ye  shall  sow  the  land. 

24  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  increaset 
that  ve  shall  give  the  fifUi  part  unto  Pharaoh, 
and  four  parts  shall  be  your  own,  for  seed  of 
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the  field,  and  for  your  food,  and  for  them  of 
your  housholds,  and  for  food  for  your  little 


25  And  they  said,  Thou  hast  saved  our 
lires :  let  us  find  grace  in  the  sight  of  my 
lord,  and  we  will  be  Pharaoh's  servants. 

26  And  Joseph  made  it  a  law  over  the 
land  of  Egypt  unto  this  day,  that  Pharaoh 
should  have  the  fifth /7ar^;  except  the  land  of 
the  'priests  only,  which  became  not  Pharaoh's. 

27  IT  And  Israel  dwelt  in  the  land  of 
Egypt,  in  the  country  of  Goshen ;  and  they 
bad  possessions  therein,  and  grew,  and  multi- 
plied exceedinglv. 

28  T  And  Jacob   lived   in   the   land  of 


Egypt  seventeen  years :  so  'the  whole  age  of 
Jacbb  was  an  hundred  forty  and  seven  years. 

29  And  the  time  drew  ni^  that  Israel 
must  die :  and  he  called  his  son  Joseph,  and 
said  tmto  him,  If  now  I  have  found  grace  in 
thy  sight,  'put,  I  pray  thee,  thy  hand  under 
my  thigh,  and  deal  kindly  and  truly  with  me ; 
bury  me  not,  I  pray  thee,  in  Egypt : 

30  But  I  will  lie  with  my  fathers,  and  thou 
shalt  carry  me  out  of  Egypt,  and  bury  me  in 
their  buryin^lace.  And  he  said,  I  wul  do  as 
thou  hast  said. 

31  And  he  said.  Swear  unto  me.  And  he 
sware  unto  him.  And  **Israel  bowed  himself 
upon  the  bed's  head. 


7  Or,  prinea. 
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Venel9.  *Bt^u9  and  our  Uuulfor  bread,  and  we  and  otar 
land  will  he  servanU  unto  Pharaoh* — The  transaction  re- 
corded in  the  passage  (v.  1 8-26)  from  which  this  text  is  taken, 
has  reoeired  most  remarkable  illustration  from  the  opera- 
tions of  the  present  Pasha  of  Egypt  By  a  simple  decree 
he  declared  himself  the  sole  owner  of  all  the  lands  in 
Egypt ;  and  the  people,  of  course,  became  at  once  only  Us 
tenaata  at  will,  or  rather  Ms  slares.  It  was  at  the  entreaty 
of  the  people  tiiemselves  that  Joseph  bought  the  Egyptians 
and  their  land  for  Pharaoh,  so  that  *  the  land  became  Pha- 
raoh's ;'  but  he  gave  them  bread  in  return,  to  sustain  them 
and  their  fiunilies  in  the  time  of  &mine.  '  Only  the  land 
of  the  priests  he  bought  not ;'  but  the  modem  Pharaoh 
made  no  exception,  and  stripped  the  mosques  and  other 
religious  and  diaritable  institutions  of  their  landed  endow- 
ments as  mercilessly  as  the  rest  Joseph  also  gave  the 
people  seed  to  sow ;  and  required  for  the  king  only  a  fifth 
of  the  produce,  leaving  four-fifths  to  them  as  their  own 
property ;  but  now,  although  seed  is  in  like  manner  ffiven 
oat,  yet  erery  villalge  is  compeUed  to  cultivate  two-thirds 
of  its  lands  with  cotton  and  other  articles  solely  for  the 
Pasha ;  and  also  to  render  back  to  him  in  the  form  of  taxes 
and  exactions  in  kind,  a  large  proportion  of  the  produce  of 
the  remaining  third.  And  fhrther,  not  only  is  ever^  indi- 
vidual made  responsible  for  the  burdens  laid  upon  himself 
but  also,  as  the  mhabitant  of  a  village,  he  is  bound  to  make 
good,  in  part  or  in  whole,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  delin- 
quency or  arrears  of  every  other  inhabitant  Sometimes, 
too,  a  village  which  has  paid  up  all  its  own  dues,  is  com- 
pelled to  make  good  the  arrears  of  another  village.  As 
Bught  be  expected,  in  such  a  state  of  things,  there  is  among 
the  peasantry  an  utter  depravation  of  morals  and  degrada- 
tion of  character.  See  Robinson's  Biblical  JResearchea  in 
Palestine,  i.  42. 

20.  '  Joseph  bought  ail  the  land  for  Pharaoh,^ — 
One  who  writes  upon  the  transactions  recorded  in  these 
verses,  is  under  much  temptation  to  digress  into  the  history 
of  the  land-tenures  of  Egypt,  as  made  known  to  us  by  He- 
Todotos  and  Diodoms.  But  our  limits  do  not  render  it 
convenient,  nor  is  it  necessary  for  our  purpose,  to  take 
notice  of  more  than  the  chapter  before  us  specifies.  It  may 
suffice  to  mention,  that  the  £Eicts  of  these  later  historians 
Biay  be  easily  shown  to  be  in  unison  with  those  which  this 
earlier  account  supplies,  while  the  essential  spirit  is  per- 
fectiy  the  same.  It  appears,  then,  that  the  history  of  these 
transactions  exhibits  the  sacerdotal  aristocracy  as  a  distinct 
body  of  landed  proprietors  fhim  those  with  whom  Joseph 
had  to  ded.  Now  these  priestiy  proprietors  di4  certainly 
at  a  later  day,  and,  from  circumstances,  we  judge  it  to  be 
sofficienUy  certun  that  they  did  before,  ikrm  out  their 
estates  to  cultivators,  or  hereditary  tenants,  who  paid 


them  a  produce-rent,  and  were  exempt  ftcm  aay  chirgei 
to  the  support  of  the  state.  This  being  the  case,  the  people 
of  Effypt,  when  they  offered  to  give  up  the  proper^  in 
chiefof  their  lands  to  the  crown,  uid  to  become  its  tenants, 
had  already  before  their  eyes  an  example  of  the  operation 
of  that  system  under  which  they  were  willing  to  be  placed ; 
and,  considering  the  splendour  of  the  Egyptian  court,  and 
the  cost  of  its  establishments  and  undertakings,  and  the 
taxation  upon  the  independent  landowners  which  was  ne- 
cessary to  support  them,  we  may  have  reason  to  more  than 
suspect  that  tney  had  little  cause  to  feel  their  condition 
superior  to  that  of  the  tenants  of  the  hierarchy,  with  their 
single  payment  of  a  certain  and  moderate  rent,  which  rose 
or  rell  with  tiie  abundance  or  scarcity  of  the  season.  Upon 
the  whole,  therefore,  while  they  no  doubt  knew  that  their 
proposition  would  be  acceptable  to  the  king,  we  see  ground 
to  conclude  that  the  operation  would  on  their  part  be 
regarded  under  any  circumstances  without  repugnance. 
Among  the  settied  nations  of  the  East  it  has  always  been 
the  dispoation  to  identify  the  state  with  the  king,  and  for 
every  one  to  consider  that  in  serving  the  king  he  serves 
the  state ;  and  therefore  any  regard  for  the  liharties  of  the 
people  is,  perhaps,  a  thing  impossible  to  an  Oriental.  We 
have  no  wish  to  attribute  it  to  Joseph ;  it  being  quite  suf- 
ficient to  satisfy  us,  if  the  statements  which  we  have  offered 
tend  to  acquit  him  of  that  political  injustice  which  has  been 
laid  to  his  charge.  We  think  he  acted  fiurly ; — ^not  un- 
mindful of  the  king*s  interests,  on  the  one  hand,  nor,  on 
the  other,  desiring  to  take  an  undue  advantage  of  the 
people's  wants. 

Only  two  items  of  the  charge  acainst  Joseph  remain  t» 
be  noticed.  When  this  bargain  had  been  completed,  we  are 
told  {v,  21)  that,  *  As  for  the  people,  Joseph  removed  them 
into  dties  from  one  end  of  the  borders  of  Egypt  even  unto 
the  other  end  thereof.'  Whence  it  has  been  most  strangely 
imagined  that  he  removed  them  fh>m  their  original  seats 
to  custant  towns;  whereas,  it  plainly  enough  means  no 
more  than  that,  having  now  unaertaken  to  feed  the  people 
finom  his  granaries,  he  desired  them  to  remove  from  the 
open  country  in  every  district,  where  all  agricultural 
labour  was  at  a  stand,  to  the  cities  of  these  several  districts 
in  which  tiie  granaries  were  situated,  fbr  the  convenience 
of  distributing  the  com  to  them.  This  was  done  through- 
out idl  the  country.  The  other  charge  is,  that^  while  he 
thus  dealt  with  the  people,  he  took  care  to  court  the  fsivour 
of  the  priestiy  aristocracy,  with  which  he  was  himself  con- 
nected by  marria^  by  not  interfering  with  their  posses- 
dons,  but  supplying  them  freely  fW>m  the  public  stores 
with  such  com  as  they  required.  The  answer  to  this  is, 
that  the  fiicts  are  true,  but  the  inferences  wrong.  Hie 
priests  were  from  time  immemorial  entitled  to  receive  an 
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aUovsBoe  of  pronriiiDni  fhm  the  goTemment,  the  rents  of 
thcif  lands  being  afplied  to  the  support  of  the  temples  and 
(he  public  worship ;  and  certain] v  it  would  not  have  been 
just  to  deprive  them  of  their  sabsistenoe  when  their  own 
lands  lay  unproductive.  Besides,  the  priest!  v  nobles  filled 
all  the  high  o£Boes  of  state,  were  constantly  about  the  king 
as  his  counsellors  and  com|)anions— the  king  himself  being 
high-priest  by  virtue  of  his  office :  and,  as  Joseph  must 
have  neen  assured,  the  manifestation  of  any  disposition  to 
interfere  with  their  privilegei  would  most  oertunly  be 


abortive,  and  wocdd  probably  be  the  signal  kr  his  dows- 
fal ;  while  the  kind  and  beneficent  relations  which  sab. 
sisted  between  the  priests  and  the  people,  who  regarded 
their  lands  as  a  nroperty  devoted  to  noted  uses,  would  pro- 
bably have  renaered  such  an  interference  as  litUe  popular 
with  the  mass  of  the  Egyptian  community  as  with  the 
aristocracy.  Under  such  circumstances,  we  see  nothing  to 
very  blamable  in  this  part  of  Joseph's  conduct  Pidond 
History  t>/Pale9tine,u.  125,  126. 


CHAPTER  XLVIIT. 

1  Joseph  with  his  sons  visiteth  his  sickfatlier,  2  Jacob 
strengtheneth  himself  to  Hess  them,  3  He  repeateth 
the  promise,  5  He  taketh  Ephraim  and  Manasseh 
as  his  own,  7  He  teUeth  Joseph  of  his  mother's 
grave,  9  He  Uesseth  Ephraim  and  Manasseh. 
n  He  prrferretJi  tfie  younger  before  the  dder,  21 
He  prophesieth  tikeir  return  to  Canaan. 

And  it  came  to  pass  after  these  things,  that 
one  told  Joseph,  Behold,  thy  father  is  sick : 
and  he  took  with  him  his  two  sons,  Manasseh 
and  Ephraim. 

2  And  one  told  Jacoh,  and  said.  Behold, 
thy  son  Joseph  cometh  unto  thee :  and  Israel 
strengthened  himself,  and  sat  upon  the  bed. 

3  *  And  Jacob  said  unto  Joseph,  God  Al- 
mi^ty  appeared  unto  me  at  *Luz  in  the  land 
of  Canaan,  and  blessed  me, 

4  And  said  unto  me.  Behold,  I  will  make 
thee  fruitful,  and  multiply  thee,  and  I  will 
make  of  thee  a  multitude  of  people ;  and  will 
give  this  land  to  thy  seed  after  thee  for  an 
everlasting  possessbn. 

5  And  now  thy  'two  sons,  Ephraim  and 
Manasseh,  which  were  bom  unto  thee  in  the 
land  of  Egypt  before  I  came  unto  thee  into 
Egypt^  are  mine;  as  Reuben  and  Simeon, 
they  shall  be  mine. 

6  And  thy  issue,  which  thou  begettest 
after  them,  shall  be  tliihe,  and  shall  be  called 
after  the  name  of  their  brethren  in  tlieir  inhe- 
ritance. 

7  And  as  for  me,  when  I  came  from  Padan, 
'Rachel  died  by  me  in  the  land  of  Canaan  in 
the  way,  when  yet  there  was  but  a  little  way 
to  come  unto  Ephrath :  and  I  buried  her 
there  in  the  way  of  Ephrath;  the  same  is 
Beth-lehem. 

8  %  And  Israel  beheld  Joseph's  sons,  and 
said.  Who  are  these  ? 

9  And  Joseph  said  unto  his  father.  They 
are  my  sons,  whom  God  hath  given  me  in  this 
place.  And  he  said.  Bring  them,  I  pray  thee, 
unto  me,  and  I  will  bless  them. 


10  Now  the  eyes  of  Israel  were  *dim  for 
age,  so  that  he  could  not  see.  And  he  brought 
them  near  unto  him ;  and  he  kissed  them,^ 
embraced  them. 

11  And  Israel  said  unto  Joseph,  I  had  not 
thought  to  see  thy  face :  and,  lo,  God  hath 
shewed  me  also  thy  seed. 

12  And  Joseph  brought  them  out  from 
betwisen  his  knees,  and  he  bowed  himself  with 
his  face  to  the  earth. 

13  And  Joseph  took  them  both,  Ephraim 
in  his  right  hand  toward  Israel's  left  hand, 
and  Manasseh  in  his  left  hand  toward  Israers 
right  hand,  and  brought  them  near  unto  him. 

14  And  Israel  stretched  out  his  right  hand, 
and  laid  it  upon  Ephraim's  head,  who  was  the 
younger,  and  his  left  hand  upon  Manasseh's 
bead,  guiding  his  hands  wittingly ;  for  Ma- 
nasseh was  the  firstborn. 

15  And  *he  blessed  Joseph,  and  said, 
God,  before  whom  my  fathers  Abraham  and 
Isaac  did  walk,  the  God  which  fed  me  all  my 
life  long  unto  this  day, 

16  The  Angel  which  redeemed  me  from  all 
evil,  bless  the  lads;  and  let  my  name  be 
named  on  them,  and  the  name  of  my  fethers 
Abraham  and  Isaac ;  and  let  them  "grow  into 
a  multitude  in  the  midst  of  the  earth. 

17  And  when  Joseph  saw  that  his  &tber 
laid  his  right  hand  upon  the  head  of  Ephraim, 
it  displeased  him :  and  he  held  up  his  fittber*8 
hand,  to  remove  it  from  Ephraim  s  head  tinto 
Mana.sseh's  head. 

18  And  Joseph  said  unto  his  father,  Not 
so,  my  father :  lor  this  is  the  firstborn ;  put 
thy  right  hand  upon  his  head. 

19  And  his  father  reftised,  and  said,  I  know 
tV,  my  son,  I  know  it :  he  also  shall  become  a 

Eeoplc,  and  he  also  shall  be  great :  but  truly 
is  younger  brother  shall  be  greater  than  he, 
and  his  seed  shall  become  a  'multitude  of 
nations. 

20  And  he  blessed  them  that  day,  saying, 
In  thee  shall  Israel  bless,  saying,  God  make 


I  Chap.  is.  18,  and  35.  6. 
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thee  as  Epfaraim  and  as  Manasseb :  and  he  set 
Ephrmm  before  Manasseh. 

21  H  And  Israel  said  unto  Joseph,  Behold, 
I  die :  but  God  shall  be  with  you,  and  bring 
you  again  unto  the  land  of  your  fathers. 


22  Moreover  I  have  given  to  thee  one  por- 
tion above  thy  brethren,  which  I  took  out  of 
the  hand  of  the  Amorite  with  my  sword  and 
with  my  bow. 


Verse  20.  *  He  set  Epkraim  before  McmaaaehJ—Uereire 
have  two  instances  of  a  preference  given  to  the  younger 
orer  the  elder  son ;  or  rather,  we  have  two  instances  com- 
bined :  for  not  only  does  Jacob  give  to  Joseph,  his  young- 
est son  but  one,  the  doable  portion  of  the  elder  son,  tbroufh 
Ephraim  and  Maoasseh,  but  also^  of  these  two,  prefers  the 
yoanger  to  the  elder.  The  fiu:t  seems  to  be,  that  although 
there  was  a  general  understanding  as  to  the  prior  claims  of 
the  first-bom,  the  father  retained  the  absolute  power  of 
making  whatever  distribution  of  the  inheritance  seemed 
proper  to  lumself.  We  have  already  remarked  upon  the 
difierent  treatment  which  the  sons  of  Abraham  and  Jacob 
by  their  respective  concubines  received;  to  which  we 
have  now  to  add  this  instance  of  preference ;  and,  on  turn- 
ing to  the  book  of  Job,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
written  in  patriarchal  times,  we  observe  that  the  eminent 
person  to  whom  it  refers  even  gives  to  his  daughters  an 

3ual  share  in  the  inheritance  with  their  brothers  (Job 
iL  15).  Tliis  frequent  preference  which  is  exhibited  for 
the  yoanger  son,  may  remind  us  that  such  a  preference 
became  a  principle  of  inheritance  among  some  nations. 


We  have  some  trace  of  this  in  the  old  Saxon  tenure  called 
*  Borough  English ;'  which  Sir  William  Blackstone  con- 
jectures may  be  traced  to  the  Tartars,  among  whom  the 
elder  sons,  as  they  grew  up  to  manhood,  migrated  from 
their  paternal  tents  with  a  certain  allowance  of  cattle ; 
while  the  younger  son  continued  at  hmne,  and  became  heir 
to  the  remaining  possessions  of  his  fiither. 

22.  *  Which  I  tooh  out  if  the  hand  (fthe  AmorUe:-^lu 
several  passages  of  Scripture  we  find,  as  here,  incidental 
allusions  to  fects  which  are  not  included  in  the  regular 
narrative.  We  have  no  previous  notice  of  any  land  taken 
by  Jacob  firom  the  Amorites.  It  is  conjectured  that,  after 
the  patriarch's  removal  to  another  part  of  the  country,  the 
Amorites  appropriated  the  parcel  of  sround  near  Sbechem, 
which  he  had  bought  of  mmor,  and  which  he  afterwards 
recovered  by  force  of  arms.  This  place  was  certainly  in 
the  inheritance  of  Joseph's  sons  ^Josh.  xvii.  1,  and  lix.  7), 
there  also  Joseph's  bones  were  ulfimately  deposited  (Josh, 
xxiv.  32) ;  and  in  John  iv.  5,  this  is  exprei^y  described 
as  the  parcel  of  ground  which  Jacob  gave  to  his  son 
Joseph. 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 

1  Jacob  calieth  his  sons  to  bless  them.  S  Their  Uessing 
m  particular.  29  Me  chargeth  them  about  hu 
bmial.    33  He  dieth. 

And  Jacob  called  unto  his  sons,  and  said, 
Gather  yourselves  together,  that  I  may  tell 
you  that  which  shall  befal  you  in  the  last  days. 

2  Gather  yourselves  together,  and  hear,  ye 
sons  of  Jacob ;  and  hearken  unto  Israel  your 
&ther. 

3  IT  Reuben,  thou  art  my  firstborn,  my 
might,  and  the  beginning  of  my  strength,  the 
excellency  of  dignity,  and  the  excellency  of 
power : 

4  Unstable  as  water,  'thou  shalt  not  excel ; 
because  thou  'wentest  up  to  thy  father's  bed ; 
then  defiledst  thou  i^;  'he  went  up  to  my 
couch. 

5  T^  Simeon  and  Levi  are  brethren;  in- 
struments of  cruelty  are  in  their  habitations. 

6  O  my  soul,  come  not  thou  into  their 
secret ;  unto  their  assembly,  mine  honour,  be 
not  thou  united :  for  in  their  anser  they  slew 
a  man,  and  in  their  selfwill  they  digged  down 
a  wall. 

7  Cursed  be  their  anger,  for  it  was  fierce ; 
and  their  wrath,  for  it  was  cruel :  I  will  divide 
them  in  Jacob,  and  scatter  them  in  Israel. 


8  H  Judah,  thou  art  he  whom  thy  brethren 
shall  praise :  thy  hand  shall  fe  in  the  neck  of 
thine  enemies ;  tny  father's  children  shall  bow 
down  before  thee. 

9  Judah  is  a  lion's  whelp :  from  the  prey, 
my  son,  thou  art  gone  up :  he  stooped  down ^ 
he  couched  as  a  lion,  and  as  an  old  lion ;  who 
shall  rouse  him  up  ? 

10  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Judah, 
nor  a  lawgiver  from  between  his  feet,  until 
Shiloh  come ;  and  unto  him  shall  the  gather- 
ing of  the  people  be. 

11  Binding  his  fole  unto  the  vine,  and  his 
ass's  colt  unto  the  choice  vine ;  he  washed  his 
garments  in  wine,  and  his  clothes  in  the  blood 
of  grapes : 

12  His  eyes  shall  be  red  with  wine,  and  his 
teeth  white  with  milk. 

13  IT  Zebulun  shall  dwell  at  the  haven  of 
the  sea;  and  he  shall  be  iov  dm  haven  of  ships  ; 
and  his  border  shall  be  unto  Zidon. 

14  IT  Issachar  i>  a  strong  ass  couching 
down  between  two  burdens : 

15  And  he  saw  that  rest  teas  good,  and  the 
land  that  it  toas  pleasant;  and  bowed  his 
shoulder  to  bear,  and  became  a  servant  unto 
tribute.  ^  , 

16  IT  Dan  shall  judge  his  people,  as  one  of 
the  tribes  of  Israel. 


I  Hflb.  do  not  thou  excel. 


t  Chap.  36.  22,    I  Chron.  5. 1.  *  Or,  Mjr  cooeh  Ujfooe, 

•  Or,  kmgked  o*n. 


i  Ot,  their  twordt  tre  wfopow  qfviolenoe. 
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17  Dan  shall  be  a  serpent  by  the  way,  "an 
adder  in  the  path,  that  biteth  the  horse  heels, 
80  that  his  rider  fihall  ML  backward. 

18  1  have  waited  for  thy  salvation,  O  Lord. 

19  If  Gad,  a  troop  shall  overcome  him: 
bnt  he  shall  overcome  at  the  last. 

20  IT  Out  of  Asher  his  bread  shall  be  fat, 
and  he  shall  yield  royal  dainties. 

21  IT  Naphtali  is  a  hind  let  loose :  he  giveth 
goodly  words. 

22  If  Joseph  is  a  fruitful  bough,  even  a 
fruitful  bough  by  a  well ;  whose  1)ranches  run 
over  the  wall : 

23  The  archers  have  sorely  grieved  him,  and 
shot  at  himj  and  hated  him  : 

24  But  his  bow  abode  in  strength,  and  the 
arms  of  his  hands  were  made  strong  by  the 
hands  of  the  miehty  God  of  Jacob ;  (from 
thence  is  the  shepherd,  the  stone  of  Israel :) 

25  Even  by  the  God  of  thy  father,  who  shall 
help  thee ;  and  by  the  ALoiighty,  who  shall 
bless  thee  with  blessings  of  heaven  above, 
blessings  of  the  deep  that  lieth  under,  blessings 
of  the  breasts,  and  of  the  womb  : 

26  The  blessings  of  thy  father  have  pre- 
vailed^ above  tiie  blessings  of  thy  progenitors 
unto  the  utmost  bound  of  the  everlasting  hills : 
they  shall  be  on  the  head  of  Joseph,  and  on 


the  crown  of  the  head  of  him  that  was  separate 
from  his  brethren. 

27  IT  Benjamin  shall  ravin  as  a  wolf:  in 
the  morning  he  shall  devour  the  prey,  and  at 
night  he  shall  divide  the  spoil. 

28  All  these  are  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel : 
and  this  is  it  that  their  father  spake  unto 
them,  and  blessed  them ;  every  one  accord- 
ing to  his  blessing  he  blessed  them. 

29  IT  And  he  charged  them,  and  said  unto 
them,  I  am  to  be  gathered  unto  my  people : 
'bury  me  with  my  mthers  in  the  cave  that  w 
in  the  field  of  Ephron  the  Hittite, 

30  In  the  cave  that  is  in  the  field  of  Mach- 
pelah,  which  is  before  Mamre,  in  the  land  of 
Canaan,  'which  Abraham  bought  with  the  field 
of  Ephron  the  Hittite  for  a  possession  of  a 
burymgplace. 

31  Tnere  they  buried  Abraham  and  Sarah 
his  wife ;  there  tney  buried  Isaac  and  Rebekah 
his  wife ;  and  there  I  buried  Leah. 

32  The  purchase  of  the  field  and  of  the  cave 
that  is  therein  teas  from  the  children  of 
Heth. 

33  And  when  Jacob  had  made  an  end  of 
commanding  his  sons,  he  gathered  up  his  feet 
into  the  bed,  and  yieldea  up  the  ghost,  and 
was  gathered  imto  his  people. 


9  Heb.  an  orrofv-i ndbtf .  7  Heb.  daugkUn*  •  dup.  47.  SO. 


»  dup.  8S.  16. 


Verte  3.  *  JReuben* — It  is  nnderstood  that  Jacob  here 
enomerates  the  rights  of  Reuben  as  a  first-born,  of  which, 
in  oonseqnenoe  of  his  crime,  he  was  to  be  depriTed; 
namely,  the  birthright  or  doable  portion  of  the  inheritance, 
which  was  given  to  Joseph ;  the  priesthood,  which  ulti- 
mately fell  to  Levi ;  and  the  sovereignty  which  became 
Judah's.  As  here  foretold,  the  tribe  of  Reuben  never  ex- 
oeUed  or  rose  to  eminence.  It  was  also,  with  the  other 
tribes  beyond  Jordan,  the  first  that  was  carried  into  cap- 
tivity. 

5.  ' Simeon  and  Levi' — The  disapprobation  with  which 
these  two  full  brothers  are  mention^,  refers  to  their  cruel 
and  treacherous  conduct  in  the  affiur  at  Shechem  (ch. 
3Exziv.  8-19").  The  concluding  dause  of  v.  7  was  literally 
fulfilled.  The  tribe  of  Simeon  was  never  of  any  import- 
ance. At  first  it  had  only  a  small  portion,  consisting 
of  a  few  towns  and  villages  in  the  least  favourable  part  of 
Judah's  inheritance;  and  at  an  after-period  it  formed 
colonies  in  the  outskirts  of  the  promised  luid,  in  territory 
won  from  the  Edomites  and  Amalekites.  The  Jews  believe 
that  the  meagre  inheritance  and  straitened  circumstances 
of  the  tribe  of  Simeon  constrained  many  of  its  members  to 
seek  a  subeistenoe  among  the  other  tribes  bv  acting  gene- 
rally as  schoolmasters  to  their  children.  As  to  the  tribe 
of  Levi,  although  it  afterwards  recovered  its  character  in 
part,  in  consequence  of  its  ceal  against  idolatnr  (Uxod. 
xxii.  26,  ei  m^.),  and  was  intrusted  with  the  priesthood  and 
the  religious  mstruction  of  the  people,  it  was,  like  Simeon, 
dispersed  and  scattered  in  Israel.  It  had  no  inheritance 
except  forty-eight  towns  in  difierent  parts  of  Canaan* 
Thus  the  brethren  were  not  only  divided  fix>m  each  other, 
but  distributed  in  sections  among  the  other  tribes. 

8.  'JudahJ—We  cannot  foUow  out  aU  the  details  of 
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tlus  remarkable  prophecy,  as  is  ably  done  in  Hales's  Am- 
hfiis  of  Chronology,  and  in  many  theological  commentarki 
But  we  may  observe,  that,  as  his  fiither's  blesong  intimtto^ 
the  tribe  of  Judah  seems  on  all  occasions  to  have  poesesied 
the  pre-eminence.  It  led  the  van  in  the  grand  maiwhfTOTa 
Egypt  to  Palestine  (Num.  x.  14) :  it  was  the  first  appointed 
after  the  death  of  Joshua  to  expel  the  Canaanites  (Jndga 
i.  2) :  the  first  of  the  judges;  Othniel,  the  nephew  of  Cakh, 
was  of  this  tribe,  as  was  David,  who  was  nominated  to  the 
sovereign  power,  which  he  transmitted  to  his  descendants; 
and  fix)m  the  same  tribe  and  fimiily  sprang  Chrwt  lum- 
self,  in  whom  so  many  of  the  Old  Testament  predicliotf 
centre.    The  10th  and  11th  verses  seem  to  indicate  thit 
Judah's  country  should  be  a  land  of  vineyards  and  pss- 
tures,  which  was  the  fiict.    The  famous  rineyards  of  En- 
gedi  and  of  Sorek  (Sol.  Song.  i.  14)  were  in  this  tribe,  as 
was  also  the  brook  Eshcol,  near  which  the  spies  obttined 
the  extraordinary  clusters  of  grapes  mentioned  in  Nomb. 
xiiL  23,  24.    The  domain  of  Judah  was  also  noted  for  its 
fine  pastures.    Josephus  observes,  ^erally,  that  it  wtta 
good  pasture  country ;  and  this  nught  indeed  be  inferred 
^m  the  fkct,  that  the  sojourning  of  the  patriarchs  vith 
their  numerous  flocks  and  herds  was  chiefly  witlun  \f» 
limits.   Even  now,  in  the  desolation  which  has  overq>reaa 
this  *  glory  of  all  huids,'  Judsea  stiU  affords  fine  pastor^ 
Dr.  Shaw  observes,  that  'the  mountains  aboimd  with 
shrubs  and  a  delicate  short  sprass ;  both  which  the  csttk 
are  morQ  fond  of  than  of  such  plants  as  are  more  coounoo 
to  fidlow  grounds  and  meadows.'    He  adds,  that  the  nuu 
of  the  cattle  fed  on  these  mountain-pattores  is  more  fi» 
and  delicious,  and  their  flesh  more  sweet  and  nourishing 
than  could  otherwise  be  obtained. 

9.  'Li<m*a  whelp;  'lion*  and  'did  /uw,'— The  word 
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R^jfp  Ubia,  rendered  <  old  lion,'  is  now  generally  considered 
to  mean  a  'lionesB.'  Bat  as  this  reading  is  not  onquies- 
tiooable,  we  yenture  to  prefer  the  renderingof  our  version, 
particularly  as  the  text  thus  becomes  the  more  intelligible, 
the  progression  from  a  *  lion's  whelp'  to  an  'old  lion' 
bein^  seemingly,  the  leading  idea  of  the  oompuison.  The 
meaning  of  it  seems  to  be,  that  Judah  should  at  first  be 
warlike  and  enterprising ;  but  in  the  end,  satisfied  with  its 
copqnests,  should  settle  in  repose,  and  yet  remain  so  for- 
midable that  none  would  yenture  to  assault  him. 

13.  *  Ztbulun:— It  is  here  foretold  that  Zebulun  should 
become  a  maritime  tribe,  with  a  sea-coast  bordering  on  the 
tenitories  of  the  great  commercial  state  of  Zidon.  This 
distinct  and  minute  specification  of  locality,  so  long  before 
the  conquest  and  diyision  of  the  Promised  Land  todL  place, 
is  Tery  remarkable. 

14.  '  iMuchar  it  a  ttrong  ass,' — ^literally '  an  ass  of  bone,' 
or  *  bony  ass.' — Judah  having  been  compared  to  a  lion, 
Isaachar  is  here  described  as  an  ass,  to  denote  the  strength 
and  patience  of  this  tribe,  and  its  assiduity  in  the  labours 
of  the  field.  That  its  allotment  was  pleasant  and  fertile, 
as  here  described,  is  evinced,  among  other  circumstances, 
by  what  Jofie|phus  says  of  Lower  Galilee,  in  which  it  lay : 
— '  The  soil  is  universally  rich  and  fhiitfnl,  and  full  of 
plantations  of  various  trees ;  insomuch,  that  by  its  fruitful-> 
ness  it  invites  the  most  slothful  to  take  pains  in  its  cultiva- 
tion. Accordingly  it  is  all  cultivated  by  its  inhabitants.' 
The  tribe  of  Issachar  is  scarcely  mentioned  in  the  wars  and 
troubles  of  the  Jews.  It  was  not  a  warlike  tribe ;  and  as 
its  name  does  not  occur  in  the  account  of  the  wars  in  which 
the  other  nine  and  half  tribes  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan 
were  engaged  with  the  natives,  it  seems  that  they  made  no 
attempt  to  drive  out  the  old  inhabitants,  but  dwelt  among 
them,  and  submitted  to  their  rule ;  fulfilling  the  prediction 
in  V,  15.  The  text,  and  this  inference  from  it,  warrant 
th«  observation  of  Buffon,  who  remarks  that,  although 
Isaachar  was  a  strong  ass, '  able  to  refuse  a  load  as  well 
to  bear  it;'  yet,  *like  Uie  passive  drud^^  which  svm- 
bolixed  him,  he  preferred  inglorious  ease  to  the  resolute 
vindication  of  his  liberty,  a  burden  of  tribute  to  the  gains 
o£a  just  and  well-regulated  freedom,  and  a  yoke  of  bond- 
age to  the  doubtful  issue  of  war.' 

16.  *  Dan* — Jacob,  having  first  enumerated  the  chil- 
dren of  Leah,  now  proceeds  to  those  of  Rachers  handmaid, 
BllhaK!.  It  is  observable,  that  the  patriarch  begins  with 
intimating  that  his  sons  by  the  handmaids  were  to  inherit 
equally  with  the  other  sons,  as  one  of  the  tribes  of  Israel. 
The  word  J^on  means  'judge ;'  and  the  prophecy  here  and 
elsewhere  has  allusion  to  the  name.  This  was  a  very  nu* 
merons  and  warlike  tribe,  not  more  noted,  it  would  seem^ 
for  its  boldness  than  for  its  stratagems  and  craft ;  y^titf 
ing  the  comparison  to  a  serpent  in  the  next  v»se.  All  tht 
exploits  of  the  tribe  illustrate  this  charaeter,  saeh  as  the 
domgs  of  Samson,  who  was  of  this  tribe;  and  its  sending  oat  i 
sjues  to  discover  what  part  of  the  unconquered  country  was 
weakest,  and  then  sarprising  the  careless  and  secure  mha- 
bitants  of  Laish,  afterwards  Dan,  near  the  sources  of  the 
Jordan — a  place  at  a  great  distance  from  the  proper  terri- 
tory of  the  tribe. 

17.  'Serpent* — 'an  adder*  t&TO  nachash,  seems  to 
be  a  general  designation  fbr  any  individual  of  the  serpent 
kind,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Arabic  word  sakui,  by  which 
it  is  rendered.  The  same  ammal  is  meant  in  hoih  divisions 
of  the  verse,  a^p«eable  to  the. genius  of  Hebrew  poesy, 
which  is  won^  m  the  first  hemistich  of  the  analogy,  to 
mention  a  thing  obecorely,  or  in  general  terms:  'Dan 
shall  be  a  serpent  in  the  wav  {'  and,  in  the  second  hemi- 
stitch,  to  be  more  precise  and  explidt, '  An  adder  in  the 
path;'  or,  as  we  would  render  it,  'A  cerastes,  or  homed 
viper,  upon  the  path.' 

The  Hebrew  |b^pB^  shephiphon,  appears  to  denote  the 
Coluber  cerastes  of  linnsus.  It  grows  to  the  length  of 
eighteen  inches  or  two  feet,  and  is  distinguished  by  a  small 
prominence  or  horn  above  each  eye,  whence  its  Greek  name 
KtpdarnSf  from  mipasy  a  horn.  iNicander  cites  the  homed 
viper  as  remarkable  for  lurking  among  the  sand  and  in 


Addik  {ColrAer  eerasui), 

wheel-tracks ;  and  from  its  retreat  it  bites  the  heels  of  the 
passing  horses,  whose  hinder  legs  become  almost  imme- 
diately torpid  from  the  activity  of  the  poison.  They  are 
the  more  dangerous  as  their  greyish  colour  renders  it  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  them  from  the  saud  in  wMch  they  lurk. 
They  are  found  in  Arabia,  Syria,  and  Egypt 

19.  *  Gflkf/— This  tribe  is  frequently  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  most  valiant  in  Israel.  Commentators  differ  in  the 
application  of  the  prediction. 

20.  *  Asher* — The  lot  of  Asher  corresponds  with  his 
name,  which  signifies  *  blessedness.'  The  territory  of  the 
tribe  of  Asher  was  very  fertile  in  corn,  wine,  and  oil.  The 
word  jD^  shemen,  rendered  •  fat,'  equally  signifies  *  oil  ;* 
and  it  is  well  observed  by  the  authors  of  the  Universal 
History y  that '  the  blessing  spoken  to  Asher  is  capable  of  a 
double  sense ;  namely,  either  that  his  country  should  be 
the  most  fertile,  and  produce  the  noblest  corn  in  the  whole 
country  of  Palestine,  which  it  actually  did ;  or  else  that  it 
shoald  abound  with  the  finest  and  most  delicious  oi),  which 
his  portion  was  also  remarkable  fi^r,  insomuch  that  its  oil 
was  the  most  &med  in  all  Canaan.  In  the  parallel  blessing 
of  Moses  (Dent,  xxxiii.  24),  it  is  said  that  <  Asher  shall 
dip  his  feet  in  oil.'  In  Judges  xviii.  10,  the  Danite  spies 
describo  part  of  the  land  which  formed  Asher*s  lot  as 
'  a  plaoe  where  there  is  no  want  of  any  thing  that  is  on 
the  earth.' 

21.  *  Naphtmli  is  a  hind  let  loose :  he  gitfeth  aoodly  words ' 
— There  is  high  authority  for  thus  reading  this  very  diffi- 
cult text  But  the  want  of  any  connection  between  the 
clauses  of  the  sentence,  and  the  different  senses  of  which 
the  leading  words,  translated  'hind'  (H^^  ayalah)  and 
'words'  CnpK  imre\  are  susceptible,  has  occasioned 
much  perplexity.  Bochart  advocated  the  reading  of  the 
Septuagiut,  which  regards  ayalah  as  a  tree,  and  imre  as 
ita  branches.  Modem  conmientators  have  generally  con- 
curred in  Bochart's  views ;  and  smce  his  time  the  text  has 
commonly  been  rendered  to  the  effect :  '  Naphtali  is  like 
a  goodly  tree  [oak  or  terebinth]  that  puts  forth  lovely 
branches.'  If,  however,  we  receive  this  rendering,  the  en- 
suing blcwing  of  Joseph  seems  too  like  a  repetition  of  the 
figure  employed  in  tins ;  for  which,  and  other  reasons,  we 
strongly  incline  to  the  reading  of  Gesenius,  who  translates : 
*  Naphtali  is  a  slender  hind,  that  brings  forth  lovely  young 
ones.'  The  word  immar  in  Chaldee  means  a  Umb,  and  majr 
without  impropriety  be  extended  to  the  ^oung  of  the  hind. 
(See  Gesenuis  m  "1^0  Understood  as  m  our  version,  the 
first  clause  of  the  prophecy  b  apprehended  by  some  to 
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apply  to  the  victory  of  Barak,  who  was  of  this  tribe,  over 
Sisera  (Judges  iv.) ;  aDd  the  second  clause  to  the  eloqaeut 
song  in  which  that  victory  was  commemorated.  But  both 
the  renderings  which  make  Naphtali  like  a  tree  with 
lovelv  branches,  or  like  a  hind  producing  ]ovel)r  young, 
may  be  understood  to  apply  to  the  fecundity  of  this  tribe ; 
and  we  may  venture  to  conjecture  that  it  might  not  be 
without  an  allusion  to  some  superiority  in  the  personal 
appearance  of  its  people.  Finally,  some  good  commentators 
are  content,  with  the  Chaldee,  to  understand  the  text  to 
express,  which  was  reall^r  the  case,  that  Naphtali  should 
have  a  pleasant  and  fertile  land.  *  The  territory  of  the 
tribe,'  says  Hales,  *  bordered  on  Lebanon,  so  celebrated  for 
beauty  and  fertility ;  and  when  David  was  crowned  king 
of  all  Israel  at  Hebron,  this  and  the  neighbouring  tribes 
supplied  meat,  meal,  cakes  of  figs,  bunches  of  raisins, 
wine,  oil,  oxen,  and  sheep  for  the  entertainment  1  Chron. 
xii.  40.* 

23.  *  Joseph* — Israel  now  comes  to  his  &vourite  son,  on 
whose  past  history  and  future  blessings  he  expatiates  with 
a  force  and  beauty  of  language  and  expression  which  no 
translation  can  adequately  render. 

The  meaning  of  the  retrospective  part  of  this  passage  is 
too  obvious  to  require  indication,  but  it  may  be  well  to  ob- 
serve how  exactiy  the  prophetic  part  was  fulfilled  in  the  lot 
of  the  tribes  descended  from  Joseph's  two  sons,  Ephraim 
and  Manasseh.  The  two  tribes  flourished  greaUy,  occupy- 
ing a  fertile  and  extensive  country  on  both  sides  of  the 
Jordan,  and,  unitedly,  much  exceeded  in  population  any 
other  tribe,  so  that  they  complained  to  Joshua,  <  Why  hast 
thou  given  me  but  one  lot,  and  one  portion  to  inherit,  seeing 
I  am  a  great  people,  because  the  Lord  hath  blessed  me 
hitherto  r  Josn.  xviii.  14.  Every  variety  of  national  and 
political  blessing  seems  studiously  accumulated  upon  the 
Lead  of  Joseph ;  blessing  of  climate  and  temperature,  with 
fertilising  dews  and  rams,  are  promised  from  the  heaven 
above ;  an  ample  supply  of  water ;  abundance  in  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  earth ;  wombs  prolific  of  children  and  of  cattle ; 
and  great  distinction  among  the  other  tribes— seem  to  be 


clearly  pointed  out,  and  were  actually  enjoyed.  Besidn 
Joshua,  five  out  of  the  twelve  sucoeedbg  jud^  are  ex- 
pressly said  to  have  been  of  this  tribe ;  ami  it  is  pcobi^ 
that  Deborah  and  Abdon  also  belonged  to  it :  and  when 
the  ten  tribes  revolted  against  the  house  of  Darid,  Ephraim 
led  the  revolt,  and  a  man  of  this  tribe,  Jeroboam,  became 
the  first  king  of  Israel,  in  which  separate  kingdom  Ephnia 
remained  the  leading  tribe  until  the  Assyrian  capdvity. 

—  *  Joseph  is  a  fruitful  bough  by  a  wellj  whose  bnu^ 
run  over  the  wall,* — We  learn  from  sacred  and  pro&ne 
history,  that  as  it  was  a  very  general  practice  of  the 
ancients  to  represent  and  convey  their  ideas  by  means  of 
symbols,  taken  from  the  store  of  nature,  so  there  wm  oo 
custom  either  more  anciently  or  more  generally  estabUihed 
than  to  employ  trees,  plants,  and  their  various  parts,  iior 
this  purpose.  And  for  that  custom  some  very  nataral 
reasons  may  be  adduced,  in  addition  to  those  which  ame 
from  its  peculiar  oonvenienoe.  In  the  infiuicy  of  the 
human  race,  trees,  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  were  dirinely 
pointed  out  as  emblematical  of  the  most  awAil  ideas,— life 
and  happmess,  or  death  and  misery.  The  abuse  which 
Adam  committed  of  these  consecrated  symbols,  and  its 
dreadful  consequence  to  his  early  descendants,  must  have 
made  a  forcible  impression  upon  their  minds;  and  could 
not  but  suggest  the  hint  of  recourse  to  the  use  of  trees,  not 
only  in  the  figurative  descriptions  of  speech,  bat  in  the 
representation  of  things,  and  their  several  relations,  by 
visible  signs.  And  the  same  idea  that  would  be  impressed 
upon  such  as  were  present,  by  the  act  of  pointing  at  a  tree, 
might  be  conveyea  with  precision  to  a  distance  by  a  cha- 
racteristical  part  of  the  same,  or  a  similar  tree. 

Agreeably  to  this  notion,  the  token  of  reoonciUatioa  which 
Noah  received  in  the  ark  was  an  olive-leaf,  and  which  the 
venerable  patriarch  seemed  to  have  regarded  as  a  symbol 
of  sacred  import,  conveying  an  idea  of  more  than  simply 
the  fact,  that  trees  in  general  had  begun  to  shoot  afresh. 

It  might  be  expect^  that  we  should  only  discover  slight 
vestiges  of  symbols  like  these  in  the  historr  of  the  ItraelittS) 
as  this  people  were  in  great  measure  withheld  ftom  the  nse 
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of  such  implements,  in  order  to  guard  against  their  falling 
\     into  that  idolatrous  abuse  of  them  which  prevailed  amongst 
j     their  neighbours ;  yet  there  are  several  figurative  ex- 
pressions and  plain  allusions  in  the  Old  Testament,  \rhich 
intimate  their  general  acquaintance  with  something  of  this 
kind.     Thus,  in  the  text  we  have  prefixed  to  this  note,  the 
J     idea  of  the  patriarch  would  have  been  as  clear  had  he 
placed  the  bough  in  the  situation  he  describes,  or  had  re- 
I     presented  these  images  in  a  picture,  and  said,  'This  is 
I     Joseph.'     And  in  his  manner  of  expression  plainly  alludes 
to  such  a  custom. 

Further  illustration  will  be  found  in  subsequent  notes ; 
and  the  reader  may  be  referred  to  Davis's  Celtic  Researches, 
from  which  the  above  remarks  are  chiefly  drawn. 

27.  *  Benjamin  shall  ravin  at  a  wolf.' — The  2^\  zeeb, 
(  Cants  Lupiia  of  Linnaeus),  or  wolf,  has  grown  familiar  to 
our  minds  as  a  ravenous  beast,  and  the  enemy  of  the  fold. 
The  sacred  text  intimates  that  the  habits  of  the  wolf  are 


not  only  carnivorous,  but  that  his  delight  and  constant 
exercise  from  morning  till  night,  and  from  night  till 
morning,  are  to  surprise  the  unprotected  and  to  tear  the 
weak  in  pieces.  And  this  account  of  its  habits  coincides 
with  the  observation  of  travellers,  who  concur  in  repre- 
senting the  wolf  as  continually  on  the  prowl  with  an 
uusated  appetite,  and  seizing  every  opportunity  of  doing 
harm,  where  its  fears  are  not  strong  enough  to  overcome 
its  thirst  of  blood.  Most  commentators  agree  in  referring 
the  comparison  of  Benjamin  to  a  wolf,  to  the  fierce  and 
unjust  contest  in  which  this  tribe  engaged  with  the  other*, 
and  in  which,  after  two  victories,  it  was  almost  exter- 
minated (Judges  xix.  and  xx.).  After  this,  although  the 
tribe  gave  the  fii*st  king  to  Israel,  in  the  person  of  Saul,  it 
never  was  of  much  consequence,  and  was  ultimately 
absorI>ed  into  the  tribe  of  Judah,  with  which  it  retained 
its  allegiance  to  the  house  of  David,  when  the  other  tribes 
revolted. 


CHAFfER  L. 

1  The  mounwifjfor  Jacob.  4  Joseph  getleth  leave  of 
Pharaoh  to  go  to  bun/  him.  7  The  funeral.  15 
Joseph  comfortelh  his  brethren,  who  aaved  his  par*^ 
ehm,  22  His  age.  23  He  seeth  the  third  generation 
of  /lis  sons.  24  He  prophesieth  un(o  his  brethren  of 
tfteir  return.  25  He  tcJteth  an  oath  of  them  for  his 
boacs.     26  He  dieth,  and  is  put  into'a  coffin. 

Ani>  Joseph  fell  upon  his  father's  face,  and 
wept  upon  him,  and  kissed  him. 

2  And  Joseph  commanded  his  servants  the 
physicians  to  embalm  his  father:  and  the 
physicians  embalmed  Israel. 

3  And  forty  days  were  fulfilled  for  him ; 
for  so  are  fulfilled  the  days  of  those  which  are 
embalmed :  and  the  Egyptians  'mourned  for 
him  threescore  and  ten  days. 

4  IT  And  when  the  days  of  his  mourning  were 
past,  Joseph  spake  unto  the  house  of  Pharaoh, 
saying,  If  now  I  have  found  grace  in  your  eyes, 
speak,  I  pray  you,  in  the  ears  of  Pharaoh, 
saying, 

5  ^y  father  made  me  swear,  saying,  Lo, 
I  die :  in  my  grave  which  I  have  digged  for 
me  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  there  shalt  thou 
bury  me.  Now  therefore  let  me  go  up,  I  pray 
thee,  and  bury  my  father,  and  I  will  come 
again. 

6  And  Pharaoh  said.  Go  up,  and  bury  tliy 
father,  according  as  he  made  thee  swear. 

7  IT  And  Joseph  went  up  to  bury  his  father : 
and  with  him  went  up  all  the  servants  of  Pha- 
raoh, the  elders  of  his  house,  and  all  the  elders 
of  the  land  of  Egypt, 

8  And  all  the  house  of  Joseph,  and  his 
brethren,  and  his  father's  house :  only  their 
little  ones,  and  their  flocks,  and  their  herds, 
they  left  in  the  land  of  Goshen. 

y  And  there  went  up  with  him  both  cha- 


riots and  horsemen :  and  it  was  a  very  great 
company. 

.  10  And  they  came  to  the  threshing  floor  of 
Atad,  which  is  beyond  Jordan,  and  there  they 
mourned  with  a  great  and  very  sore  lamenta- 
tion :  and  he  made  a  mourning  for 'his  father 
seven  days. 

1 1  And  when  the  inhabitants  of  the  land, 
the  Cauaanites,  saw  the  mourning  in  the  floor 
of  Atad,  they  said,  This  is  a  grievous  mourn- 
ing to  the  Egyptians :  wherefore  the  name  of 
it  was  called  Abel-raizraim,  which  is  beyond 
Jordan. 

12  And  his  sons  did  unto  him  according  as 
he  commanded  them : 

13  For  *his  sons  carried  him  into  the  land 
of  Canaan,  and  buried  him  in  the  cave  of  the 
field  of  Machpelah,  which  Abraham  ^bought 
with  the  field  for  a  possession  of  a  buryingi)lace 
of  Ephron  the  Hittite,  before  Mamre. 

14  IT  And  Joseph  returncH  into  Egypt,  he, 
and  his  brethren,  and  all  that  went  up  with 
him  to  bury  his  father,  after  he  had  buried 
his  father. 

15  IF  And  when  Joseph's  brethren  saw  that 
their  father  was  dead,  they  said,  Joseph  will 
perad venture  hate  us,  and  will  certainly  re- 
quite us  all  the  evil  which  we  did  unto 
him. 

16  And  they  *scnt  a  messenger  unto  Joseph, 
saying.  Thy  mther  did  command  before  he 
died,  saying, 

17  So  shall  ye  say  unto  Joseph,  Forgive, 
I  pray  thee  now,  the  trespass  of  fliy  brethren, 
and  their  sin ;  for  they  did  unto  thee  evil :  and 
now,  we  pray  thee,  formve  the  trespass  of  the 
servants  of  the  God  of  tny  fether.  And  Joseph 
wept  when  they  spake  imto  him. 

18  And  his   brethren  also  went  and  fell 
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3  That  is,  the  mourning  (\fthe  EffyptiaxB, 
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down  before  his  face ;  and  they  said,  Behold, 
we  he  thy  servants. 

19  And  Joseph  said  unto  them,  ^Fear  not : 
for  am  I  in  the  place  of  God  ? 

20  But  as  for  you,  ye  thought  evil  against 
me ;  but  God  meant  it  unto  good,  to  bring  to 
pass,  as  it  is  this  day,  to  save  much  people  alive. 

21  Now  therefore  fear  ye  not :  I  will  nou- 
rish you,  and  your  little  ones.  And  he  com- 
forted them,  and  spake  ^kindly  imto  them. 

22  IT  And  Joseph  dwelt  in  E^ypt,  he,  and 
his  father's  house :  and  Joseph  lived  an  hun- 
dred and  ten  years. 

23  And  Joseph  saw  Ephraim's  children  of 

7  Chap.  45. 5.  8  neb.  to  their  hearts,  »  Numbers  32.  39. 
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the  third  generation:  "the  children  also  of 
Machir  the  son  of  Manasseh  were  **brought 
up  upon  Joseph's  knees. 

24  IT  And  Joseph  said  unto  his  brethren,  I 
die :  and  '  *God  will  surely  viat  you,  and  bring 
you  out  of  this  land  unto  the  land  whidi  he 
sware  to  Abraham,«to  Isaac,  and  to  Jacob. 

25  And  ^"Joseph  took  an  oath  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  saving,  God  will  surely  viat 
you,  and  ye  shall  carry  up  my  bones  from 
hence. 

26  IT  So  Josepli  died,  being  an  himdred  and 
ten  years  old  :  and  they  embalmed  him,  and 
he  was  put  in  a  coffin  in  Egypt 


10  Heb.  hone. 


iiUeb.  11. 2S. 


It  Esod.  13. 19. 


Verse  2.  *  His  servants  the  physicians,*— Tim  must  not 
be  understood  to  mean  that  all  the  physicians  of  Joseph 
took  part  in  the  operation.  The  command  was  rather 
obeyed  by  those  among  them  to  whom  the  business  be- 
longed. That  they  are  called  *  his  servants '  does  not,  we 
apprehend,  necessarily  imply  that  they  formed  part  of  his 
Homestic  establishment,  but  were  those  whose  services  he 
required  when  necessary.  That  there  were  many  is  in 
remarkable  conformity  with  what  we  know  fiom  other 
sources  respecting  the  nature  of  medical  practice  among 
the  Egyptians,  under  which  no  fiimily,  much  less  so  great 
an  establishment  as  Joseph's,  could  possibly  do  without  the 
services  of  many  medical  attendants.  No  doctor  was 
allowed  to  practise  more  than  one  branch  of  his  profession. 
Some  were  oculists,  who  exclusively  studied  the  diseases  of 
the  eye ;  others  attended  only  to  complaints  of  the  head ; 
some  again  confined  themselves  to  complaints  of  the  intes- 
tines ;  and  others  to  secret  and  internal  maladies.  Under 
this  system  the  faculty  must  needs  have  been  strong  in 
numbers ;  and  Herodotus  (ii.  84),  to  whom  we  owe  this 
information,  assures  us  tnat  every  place  swarmed  with 
them.  The  skill  of  the  Egyptians  seems  to  have  been  very 
considerable ;  and  their  reputation  was  great,  even  in  foreign 
countries.  We  are  assured  by  Pliny  (Hist,  Nat,  xxi.  5) 
that  they  made  post  mortem  examinations  of  bodies  to  ascer- 
tain the  cause  of  death ;  and  they  were  distinguished  by 
their  knowled^  of  the  medicinal  properties  of  numerous 
drugs.  Jeremiah  aUudes  to  this,  ch.  Ixvii.  1 1 ;  and  Homer 
describes  Egypt  as  a  country  whose  fertile  soil  produced 
an  infinity  of  drugs,  some  salutary  and  others  pernicious, 
and  where  every  physician  poss^sed  knowleage  above 
other  men  (^Odvsseyy  iv.  299).  It  is  likely  that  the  physi- 
cians to  whom  king  Asa  sought  were  of  Egypt  (2  Chron. 
xvi.  12) ;  for  we  know  that  their  services  were  much  sought 
after  in  foreign  lands.    Cyrus  had  a  physician  sent  him 


from  Egypt ;  and  Darius  always  had  Egyptian  pbysictans 
wiUi  him  (Herodot  iii.  1,  189). 

—  «  The  physicians  embalmed  Israel.* — The  custom  of 
embalming  the  dead  has  been  conjectured,  with  great  pro- 
bability,  to  have  originated  in  the  very  peculiar  climate  of 
Egypt.  In  that  country,  which  three  mouths  in  the  yeu 
is  under  water,  and  at  the  same  time  exposed  to  a  burniiig 
sun,  it  is  evidentiv  of  the  utmost  importance  that  all  de- 
compomtion  both  of  vegetable  and  animal  substances  diooM 
be  prevented.  Probably  this  was  the  leading  physical 
motive  of  the  Egyptians  for  embalming  both  men  and 
animals,  a  custom  which  was  universal  among  them.  Tbc 
plague,  which  now  makes  its  appearance  in  Egypt  com- 
monly on  the  subsidence  of  the  Nile,  and  often  oommits 
fearftd  ravages  in  that  and  the  surrounding  oonntries,  iras 
unknown  in  ancient  times,  and  seems  fii^  to  have  been 
heard  of  after  the  conversion  of  Egypt  to  Christianity,  and 
somewhere  about  the  period  when  the  zealous  peacbiog 
of  St  Anthony  and  others  of  the  fiithers  of  the  desert  had 
abolished  the  practice  of  embalming  there,  as  an  idolatroos 
custom.  There  was,  however,  another  and  high  motiTe 
for  embalment,  which  arose  out  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Egyptian  religion,  which  taught  that  the  oontinuaoce  of 
the  soul  in  the  region  of  blesBedness  was  contincent  npoo 
the  preservation  of  the  body.  When  that  jpenshed,  the 
banished  soul  had  to  begin  anew  its  career  m  conneetioD 
with  physical  existence ;  and  after  migrating,  dnriog  a 
period  of  three  thousand  jesjrs,  through  various  fbrms  of 
being,  ultimately  became  again  associated  with  the  homan 
form,  and  when  its  life  terminated,  was  to  be  again  ad- 
mitted to  its  precarionsfelicity— separated  from,  but  ooD- 
nected  with,  the  *  earthly  tabernacle'  which  had  been 
left  in  the  world  exposed  to  the  injuries  of  men  and 
the  accidents  of  time.  It  is  obvious  how  thb  prindple 
would  operate  in  originating  such  elaborate  ana  caraal 
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processes  for  the  embalming  of  the  dead  as  the  Egyptians 
practised,  and  which  have  often  been  described. 

3.  *  Fort/ days,*  etc. — It  is  rather  difficult  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  the  different  numbers,  forty  days  and 
seventy  days.  Herodotus  mentions  seventy  days  as  the 
time  which  the  body  lay  in  natron,  which  agrees  with  the 
time  of  mourning  for  Jacob.  Diodorus,  however,  taJ^es  no 
notice  at  all  of  this  process,  which  seems  to  have  been  often 
omitted,  and  says  that  the  embahning  occupied  forty  days. 
Kshop  Warburton  conjectures  thai-  the  whole  period  of 
pickling  and  embalming  occupied  seventy  days ;  that  is  to 
say,  that  the  body  was  laid  in  natron  thirty  da^  and  that 
the  remaining  forty  were  occupied  in  preparing  it  with 
gums  and  spices,  which  was  the  proper  embalming.  Thus, 
therefore,  forty  days  may  be  said  to  be  the  time  of  embalm- 
ing, although  the  corpse  was  seventy  days  in  the  hands  of 
the  embalmers.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  Moses's 
numbers  should  contain  both  the  numbers  mentioned  by 
the  others.  It  is  also  observable  that  Diodorus  mentions 
seventy-two  days  as  the  period  of  mourning  for  the  king, 
whence  some  have  conceived  that  Jacob  was  mourned  for 
as  a  king,  and  that  the  seventy  in  the  text  is  a  round  num- 
ber for  seventy-two.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  must  ^ve  some 
idea  of  the  moaming  for  Jacob  to  state  the  observances 
daring  the  mourning  for  a  king,  as  given  by  Diodorus. 
They  shut  up  their  temples,  and  abstained  durinff  the 
sereuty-two  da^s  fix>m  all  sacrifices,  solemnitiet,  and  feasts. 
They  rent  their  clothes,  begrimed  their  heads  and  ihces 
with  mud,  and  in  this  condition  men  and  women  went 
about  in  companies  of  two  or  three  hundred,  with  their 
loins  girded  and  their  breasts  bare,  singing  plaintive  songs, 
reciting  the  virtues  of  him  they  had  lost  During  the  time 
of  mourning  they  abstained  from  wine  and  generous  diet 
They  ate  no  animal  meat,  or  food  dressed  by  fire,  and  ab- 
stained from  their  customary  baths  and  anointings.  Every 
me  mourned  as  for  the  loss  of  his  dearest  child,  and  spent 
all  the  day  in  lamentations.  A  great  part  of  this  agrees  in 
essentials  with  what  Herodotus  states  as  the  observances  of 
an  ordinary  mourning.  The  difference  was  probably  only 
one  of  duration,  and  in  the  mourning  for  a  king  being 
general. 

4.  '  Joseph  spake  unto  the  house  of  Pharaoh' — It  is  worthy 
of  remark  nere  that  Joseph  makes  not  his  request  directly 
to  the  king,  but  has  recourse  to  the  house  of  Pharaoh, 
while  at  other  times  he  goes  direcUy  to  Pharaoh ;  and  even 
his  brothers  and  father  were  brought  before  Pharaoh,  so 
that  the  fact  cannot  be  explained  on  the  ground  of  the 
hatred  of  the  Egyptians  to  strangers.  The  correct  ex- 
planation seems  to  be  this :— It  belonged  to  the  Egyptian 
sense  of  propriety  to  go  with  shorn  hair  and  beard,  and 
only  thus  could  any  person  appear  before  the  king  (comp- 
ch.  xli.  14).  But  while  mourning  they  were  not  permitted 
to  shave.  Herodotus  says : — 'Among  other  nations  it  is 
the  custom  in  mourning  for  the  relatives  to  shave  the  head, 
but  the  Egyptians,  when  an  individual  dies,  leave  the  hair, 
which  was  l^re  cat  ofi",  to  grow  upon  the  head  and  chin ' 
{Euterpe,  36). 

7,  8.  *  Josejoih  went  up and  with  him  all  the  servants 

of  Pharaoh,  the  elders  of  his  house,  and  all  the  elders  of  the 
land  <f  Egypt,  and  all  the  house  qf  Joseph  and  his  brethren,* 


— The  custom  of  funeral  trains  existed  at  all  periods  and 
in  all  the  provinces  of  Egypt  We  see  the  representations 
of  funeral  processions  in  the  oldest  tombs  at  Eleithuias ; 
and  similar  ones  are  delineated  in  those  of  Saqqarah  and 
Gizeh :  we  also  find  others  of  a  like  nature  in  the  Theban 
tombs,  which  belong  to  the  eighteenth,  nineteenth,  and 
twentieth  dynasties.  When  we  behold  the  representations 
of  the  processions  for  the  dead  upon  the  monuments,  we 
seem  to  see  the  fhneral  train  of  Jacob.  The  distinction 
between  the  elders  of  the  house  of  Pharaoh,  his  court 
officers,  and  the  elders  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  the  state 
officers,  is  also  worthy  of  notice.  Eosellini,  Monumenti 
delT  Egitto,  iL  3.  396 ;  Hengstenberg,  Egypt,  p.  75. 

16.  '  Sent  a  messenger^  etc. — Abarbanel  thinKS  that  they 
did  tlus  immediately  after  their  fother's  funeral  in  Canaan, 
and  before  their  return  to  Egypt ;  for  that  the  brothers  were 
so  apprehensive  of  Joseph's  just  displeasure,  that  they 
would  not  go  back  and  place  themselves  in  his  power  until 
they  had  ascertained  his  sentiments  towards  them.  This 
we  doubt ;  for  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  they 
had  left  their  wives  and  children  in  Egypt  According  to 
the  Talmud  (  Yehamoth,  f.  65),  they  invented  this  message 
in  order  to  ensure  a  continuance  of  his  favour,  as  his  fiither, 
who  knew  him  better,  never  suspected  him,  and  left  no  in- 
junction on  the  subject  This  seems  likely ;  but  we  cannot 
concur  in  the  opinion  of  Nachmanides,  that  Jacob  never 
was  made  acquainted  with  the  fieu:t  that  they  sold  Joseph 
into  slavery ;  the  tenor  of  his  blessing  upon  that  beloved 
son  seems  to  us  to  evince  his  knowledge  of  that  disgraceful 
fact 

21.  *  He  comfort^  them* — Literally,  he  spoke  on  or  to 
their  hearts;  tliat  is,  he  addressed  himself  to  their  feelings. 

25.  *  Ye  shall  cany  up  my  bones  from  hence.* — ^We  see  in 
the  next  verse  that  the  body  of  Joseph  was  embalmed.  In 
this  and  manyotherplaces,*  bones  'denote  generally  a  corpse. 
The  Israelites  had  Uie  satis&ction  of  performing  this  pro- 
mise ;  for,  after  carrying  the  mummy  of  Joseph  about  with 
them  in  their  forty  years'  wanderings,  they  were  enabled 
to  deposit  it  in  the  ground  which  Jacob  bought  at  Shechcm 
(Josh.  xxiv.  32).  Josephus  seems  to  say,  that  the  bodies 
of  the  other  patriarchs  were  carried  up  to  Hebron,  and 
buried  there,  soon  after  they  died.  This  is  possible ;  and 
that  the  same  was  not  done  with  Joseph's  remains,  is  pro- 
bably explained  by  the  unwillingness  of  the  Egyptians  to 
part  with  the  mummy  of  so  prominent  a  public  character 
as  Joseph  had  been.  The  earnest  desire  of  the  patriarchs, 
that  their  remains  should  be  deposited  in  the  country  which 
they  regarded  as  their  native  land,  and  which  was  to  be 
possessed  by  their  descendants,  does  not  call  for  particular 
elucidation.  It  is  a  fVequent  occurrence  among  ourselves 
for  the  remains  of  persons  of  consideration  who  have  died 
abroad,  to  be  brought  home  for  interment  ^  We  have  all 
read  of  the  practice  among  the  American  Indians  of  carry- 
ing away  with  them  the  bones  of  their  fathers,  when  the 
encroaching  white  men  obliged  them  to  migrate  from  their 
ancient  seats. 

26.  *  He  was  put  in  a  coffin,* — This  is  certainly  men- 
tioned here  as  a  distinction.  Coffins  have  never  been 
much  used  in  the  East,  although  great  personages  have 
occasionally  been  deposited  in  marble  sarcophagi.    The 
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custom  was  and  is  to  wrap  the  bodv  up  closely  in  wrappers, 
or  to  swathe  it  with  bandages,  and  so  bury  it,  or  deposit  it 
in  the  excavated  sepulchre.  In  Egypt,  coffins  were  more 
in  use  than  any  where  else,  but  still  the  common  people 
were  obliged  to  dispense  with  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
persons  of  wealth  or  distinction  had  two,  three,  or  even 
four  coffins,  one  within  the  other. 

Herodotus  says  that,  after  the  embalming,  the  relatives 
of  the  deceased  *  take  away  the  body,  and  make  a  woodcu 
image  in  the  shape  of  a  man,  and  place  the  body  in  it 
When  it  is  thus  enclosed,  they  put  it  in  the  apartment  for 
tliedead,  setting  it  upright  against  the  wall '  (^EiUerpe,  86). 
The  Hebrew  word  employed  in  the  text,  ]\ll^  aron,  denotes 
that  the  coffin  was  of  wood,  and  has  been  mentioned  as  throw- 


ing some  doubt  upon  the  knowledge  of  Egypt  possessed  by 
the  author  of  Genesis,  seeing  that  a  sarcophagus  of  stone 
might  seem  more  properly  to  belong  to  a  person  of  sndi 
high  distinction  as  Joseph.  But  a  closer  cxanuDation  shows 
that  this  expression  is  directly  in  favour  of  the  credibility 
of  the  Pentateuch.  Coffins  of  stone  (basalt)  were  very 
rare  exceptions,  perhaps  oul^  used  for  royal  persooagi's, 
whereas  those  of  wood  were  in  general  use.  And  in  the 
case  of  Joseph,  his  order  respnecting  the  removal  of  his 
remains,  probably  prevented  his  friends  from  thinking  ql 
a  stone  sarcophagus  for  his  remains.  The  workmanship 
of  the  wooden  coffins,  and  the  number  of  those  within 
each  other,  sufficed  to  denote  high  rank,  even  witboat  a 
stone  sarcophagus. 
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This  designation  of  the  second  book  of  the  Pentateuch  is  taken  directly  from  the  Greek 
'E^oSor,  varying  only  in  the  Latinised  termination  its  for  os.  The  word  signifies  a  going  forth, 
departure,  or  migration ;  and,  like  the  other  Greek  titles  of  the  Pentateuch,  is  descriptive  of  the 
principal  or  leading  events  of  the  book  itself,  which  here  is  the  going  forth  of  the  Israelites  from  their 
bondage  in  Egypt.  In  the  Hebrew  the  title  is,  as  usual,  derived  from  the  initial  words  of  the  book 
itself,  and  b  H^tD^  *^^\  ve-elleh  shemoth,  *  and  these  are  the  names.* 

With  respect  to  the  authorship,  there  is  not  much  to  add  to  the  considerations  which  have  been 
adduced  at  the  commencement  of  this  work,  to  show  that  Moses  was  the  author  of  the  whole  Penta- 
teuch ;  but  the  additions  with  reference  to  this  particular  book  are,  although  few,  very  explicit  and 
important.  In  Exod.  xxiv.  4,  Moses  himself  testifies  that  he  'wrote  all  the  words  of  the  Lord,' 
uttered  on  a  certain  occasion  ;  and  these  words,  so  written,  are  contained  in  the  present  book.  Our 
Lord,  when  citing  a  passage  from  this  book,  in  Mark  xii.  26,  calls  it  *  the  book  of  Moses.'  Again, 
in  Luke  xx.  37,  he  says,  '  Now  that  the  dead  are  raised,  even  Moses  showed  at  the  bush.'  It  is  also 
to  be  observed  that  the  books  6f  the  Old  Testament  are  spoken  of  in  the  New  as  being  divided  into 
two  grand  classes — '  Moses  and  the  Prophets,'  Luke  xvi.  31,  and  '  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,'  Luke 
xvi.  16; implying  that  all  the  Scriptures,  besides  *  the  prophets,'  were  written  by  Moses;  which  is  to 
say  that  the. books  of  the  law  were  written  by  him.  Tlie  date  assigned  to  this  book*  by  the 
authorship  of  Moses  has  however  been  violently  impugned  by  the  neological  writers  of  the  Con- 
tinent, who,  from  the  supernatural  and  extraordinary  cliaracter  of  the  contents,  have  been  unusually 
solicitous  to  prove  it  the  production  of  an  age  long  posterior  to  that  to  which  the  events  themselves 
are  ascribed.  De  Wette  and  othei*s  have  laboured  hard  to  mark  out  in  the  book  itself  the  traces  of 
various  fragments  and  documents  of  which  they  suppose  to  have  been  in  that  later  age  composed,  and 
to  discover  other  signs  of  a  post-Mosaical  origin.  But  Hengstenberg,  Havernick,  and  others,  have 
most  satisfactorily  disposed  of  all  their  illustrations  and  arguments.  Thus,  it  is  allied  that  the  law 
contained  in  Exod.  xxiii.  9,  seems  to  apply  to  a  later  condition  of  the  people,  when  settled  in  Pales- 
tine. The  answer  is,  that  regulations  respecting  strangers  were  of  importance  to  the  people,  even 
(luring  their  sojourn  in  the  desert ;  especially  since  a  number  of  Egyptians  had  joined  the  Israelites, 
and  stood  to  them  in  the  relation  of  strangers.  The  definition  of  omer  as  the  tenth  part  of  an  ephah 
in  ch.  xvi.  36,  is  another  of  the  passages  adduced,  as  implying  that,  changes  had  taken  place  in  the 
Hebrew  measures  in  the  interval  between  the  date  of  the  transaction  and  that  of  the  composition  of 
the  book.  But  the  answer  is,  that  the  Hebrew  word  omeu  does  not  indicate  a  definite  measure,  but 
merely  a  vessel,  the  size  of  which  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  specify  by  giving  it  exact  measure- 
ment. In  ch.  vi.  26,  27,  the  critics  of  this  class  consider  that  they  can  recognise  the  hand  of  a  later 
author,  who  refers  to  Moses  and  Aaron,  and  describes  their  character.  A  very  slight  attention  to 
the  preceding  genealogy  and  to  the  descriptive  style  of  the  Pentateuch,  will  however  suflice  to  shew 
that  even  a  contemporary  writer  might  have  spoken  in  the  way  that  Moses  does  in  these  passages. 
Some  other  passages,  upon  which  objections  of  this  kind  have  been  founded,  will  be  indicated  in  the 
notes  appended  to  them.  But  we  cannot  find  a  better  place  than  this  to  point  out  the  abundant  and 
constantly  increasing  verifications  which  the  circumstances  recorded  in  the  early  chapters  receive 
from  antiquarian  and  historical  research,  which  has  produced  ample  materials  for  testing  the  accuracy 
of  the  particulars  which  relate  to  Egypt  and  tlie  Egyptians.  The  result  of  such  comparison  shews  that 
the  author  had  a  most  thorough  knowledge  of  Egyptian  institutions  and  of  the  spirit  that  pervaded 
them ;  nor  do  we  anywhere  discover  facts  or  incidents  at  variance  with  the  usages  and  manners  of 
that  extraordinary  people,  or  incompatible  with  their  institutions,  or  with  the  state  of  the  country.  The 
book  does  in  fact  contain  a  multitude  of  incidents  and  detailed  descriptions,  which  have  gained  new 
force  from  the  modern  discoveries  in  the  great  and  interesting  field  of  Egyptian  antiquities.  Nu- 
merous examples  will  be  produced  in  the  notes ;  and  the  reader  will  find  more  in  Hengstenberg's 
interesting  work,  Die  Bilcher  Moses  und  Aegypten  Q  The  Books  of  Moses  and  Egypt'),  and  in  the 
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Pictorial  History  of  Palestine,  The  description  of  the  journey  of  the  Israelites  through  the  desert, 
also,  evinces  such  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  localities,  as  excites  the  most  clear  convictioD  on  | 
the  part  of  the  most  carefid  and  scientific  travellers  of  our  own  time  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch. In  proof  of  this,  see  Kaumer's  Der  Ztig  der  Israeliten  am  Aegypten  nach  Canaan 
(^Journey  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt  to  Canaan '),  and  compare  Robinson's  Biblical  Researches  tn 
Palestine,  The  great  Passover  festival,  of  which  the  origin  is  described  in  this  book,  is  not  kss 
replete  in  its  corroborative  indications ; — but  we  postpone  to  the  notes  the  suitable  remarks  on  this 
and  other  points  of  importance. 

The  period  embraced  by  the  history  of  this  book  is  usually  reckoned  at  142  years,  composed  thus: 
— From  the  death  of  Joseph  to  the  birth  of  Moses,  60  years ;—  from  the  birth  of  Moses  to  the 
departure  from  Egypt,  80  years  ; — ^from  the  departure  out  of  Egypt  to  the  erection  of  the  tabernacle, 
1  year^  Some  computations  make  the  first  interval  63  years,  which  would  raise  the  whole  period  to 
145  years ;  but  the  difference  is  scarcely  of  sufficient  consequence  to  render  an  explanation  of  it 
necessary.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  book  is  occupied  in  the  detail  of  circumstances  which  occurred 
in  the  last  year  of  the  entire  period.  i 

With  this  book  commences  the  real  history  of  the  Israelites  as  a  people.     It  begins  by  de-  j 
scribing  the  oppressions  to  which  they  were  subjected  under  a  new  dynasty  of  Egyptian  kings,  | 
ch.   i.      It  then  proceeds  to  furnish  particulars  respecting  the  birth  and  early  life  of  Moses,  i 
chap.  ii. ;  and  then  gives  a  full  account  of  the  circumstances  which  attended  his  divine  appointment  | 
to  deliver  the  Israelites  from  their  great  affliction,  ch.  iii.  iv.  1-29.     Several  chapters  which  follow  | 
describe  the  course  of  proceeding  adopted  by  Moses  under  the  divine  direction,  and  detail  the  circom-  : 
stances  attending  the  infliction  of  the  first  eight  plagues  upon  the  Egyptians,  ch.  iv.  29— x.  21.    The  | 
institution  of  the  Passover  is  then  related,  ch.  xii.  21-1 ;  after  which  an  account  is  given  of  the  two 
remaining  plagues  inflicted  upon  the  Egyptians,  x.  21 — xii.  31 ;  followed  by  the  actual  exodus  of  the 
Israelites  from  the  land  of  Egypt,  xii.  31-87,  40-42.     We  have  there  a  full  account  of  the  wandering 
of  the  Israelites  from  their  leaving  Rameses  in  Egypt  till  they  reached  Mount  Sinai,  ch.  xii.  37-40 
to  xix.  2.     Moses  then  goes  up  into  the  mountain,  and  the  people  prepare  themselves  for  the  renewal 
of  the  covenant,  ch.  xix. ;  after  which  the  moral  law  is  delivered,  ch.  xx. ;  and   subsequently  the 
moral  and  ceremonial  law,  ch.  xxi.-xxxi.     The  idolatry  into  which  the  Israelites  fell,  their  punbh- 
ment,  and  the  renewal  of  the  covenant  are  next  recorded,  ch.  xxxii.-xxxiv.     The  oflTerings  made  for 
the  tabernacle  are  then  enumerated,  and  its  construction  described,  ch.  xxxv.-xxxix. ;  and  the  boo): 
concludes  with  the  erection  of  the  sacred  structure,  and  its  being  covered  with  the  cloud  by  which 
the  Divine  Presence  was  manifested,  ch.  xl. 

There  are  few  separate  commentaries  on  Exodus,  and  most  of  those  few,  although  nominally  distinct, 
are,  in  fact,  but  portions  of  larger  works.  But  the  literaturcof  Exodus  is  nevertheless  very  extoisive, 
as  most  of  its  material  facts  have  been  the  subjects  of  numerous  treatises  and  dissertations,  some  of 
which  will  be  named  in  the  notes.  It  now  suffices  to  specify  the  following  works : — Cartwright, 
Electa  Targumico-Rabbinico^  sive  Annott,  in  Exodumjljond,  1653;  Ainsworth,  Annotations  upon 
the  Second  Book  of  Moses  called  Exodus,  Lond.  1639;  Lightfoot,  Handful  of  Gleanings  out  of 
Exodus:  Willet,  Hexapla  in  Exodum,  Lond.  1608 ;  Rivett,  Commentar,  in  Lib,  ll,  Mosis,  qui  Exodus 
inscribitur,  Leyden,  1654 ;  Haitsma,  Commentar.  ad  Libr.  S,  Exodum,  Franc.  1771 ;  HopkiiWy 
Exodus,  a  corrected  Translation  with  Notes,  Lond.  1784  ;  J.  a  S.  Cruce,  Libri  Exodi  *E|iuw^»£«'» 
critico-literalis  in  locis  obscuris  epolgglottis  tentata,  Heidelb.  1778  ;  Bertholdt,  JDe  Rebus  a  Mose  in 
jEgypto  gesHs  ad  iUustr.  Exodi  capp.  i.-xiv.,  Erlang.  1795 ;  on  the  same  chapters  Hengstenberg's 
book,  already  cited,  Die  Biicker  Moses  und  Aegypten,  furnishes  an  interesting  and  valusi)le  set  of 
illustrations.  The  most  recent  separate  commentary  is  that  of  Professor  Bush  in  his  Notes  on 
Exodus,  New  York,  1843,  into  which  most  of  our  own  notes  on  the  book,  in  the  first  edition  of  th^ 
present  work,  have  been  transcribed. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

1  The  chUdren  of  Israd,  after  JosepKa  deaths  do  mul- 
tiply, 8  The  more  they  are  oppressed  Itu  a  new  kuwy 
tie  more  they  mvUiply,  16  The  goaUness  of  tfte 
midwives,  in  saving  the  men  children  (dive,  22 
Pharaoh  commandeth  the  male  children  to  be  cast 
into  the  river. 

OW   ^these    are    the 

names  of  the  children 

>  of  Israel,  which  came 

I  into     Egypt ;     every 

f  man  and  his  honshold 

came  with  Jacob. 

2  Reuben,  Simeon, 
Levi,  and  Judah, 

3  Issachar,  Zebu- 
_                                 lun,  and  Benjamin, 

4  Dan,  and  Naphtali,  Gad,  and  Asher. 

5  And  all  the  souls  diat  came  out  of  the 
'loins  of  Jacob  were  'seventy  souls :  for  Joseph 
was  in  Egypt  already, 

6  And  Joseph  died,  and  all  his  brethren, 
and  all  that  generation. 

7  *And  the  children  of  Israel  were  fruit- 
ful, and  increased  abundantly,  and  multiplied, 
and  waxed  exceeding  mighty ;  and  the  land 
was  filled  with  them. 

8  T  Now  there  arose  up  a  new  king  over 
Egypt^  which  knew  not  Joseph. 

9  And  he  said  unto  his  people,  Behold,  the 
people  of  the  children  of  Israel  are  more  and 
migntier  than  we : 

10  Come  on,  let  us  deal  wisely  with  them ; 
lest  they  multiply,  and  it  come  to  pass,  that, 
when  there  falleth  out  any  war,  they  join  also 
unto  our  enemies,  and  fight  against  us,  and  so 
get  them  up  out  of  the  land. 

11  Therefore  they  did  set  over  tham  task- 
masters to  afflict  Uiem  with  their  burdens. 
And  they  built  for  Pharaoh  treasure  cities, 
Pithom  and  Raamses. 


12  *But  the  more  they  afflicted  them,  the 
more  they  multiplied  and  grew.  And  they 
were  grieved  because  of  the  children  of 
Israel. 

13  And  the  Egyptians  made  the  children  of 
Israel  to  serve  with  rigour  : 

14  And  they  made  their  lives  bitter  with 
hard  bondage,  m  morter,  and  in  brick,  and  in 
all  manner  of  service  in  the  field :  all  their 
service,  wherein  they  made  them  serve,  vxis 
with  riffour. 

15  1  And  the  king  of  Egypt  spake  to  the 
Hebrew  mid  wives,  of  which  the  name  of  the 
one  vxjLs  Shiphrah,  and  the  name  of  the  other 
Puah: 

16  And  he  said.  When  ye  do  the  office  of  a 
midwife  to  the  Hebrew  women,  and  see  tliem 
upon  the  stools ;  if  it  ie  a  son,  then  ye  shall 
kill  him :  but  if  it  te  a  daughter,  then  she  shall 
live. 

17  But  the  midwives  feared  God,  and  did 
not  as  the  king  of  Egypt  commanded  them,  but 
saved  the  men  chil(fren  alive. 

18  And  the  king  of  Egypt  called  for  the 
midwives,  and  said  unto  them.  Why  have  ye 
done  this  thing,  and  have  saved  the  men  chil- 
dren alive  ? 

19  And  the  midwives  said  unto  Pharaoh, 
Because  the  Hebrew  women  are  not  as  the 
Egyptian  women ;  for  they  are  lively,  and  are 
deUvered  ere  the  midwives  come  in  imto 
them. 

20  Therefore  God  dealt  well  with  the  mid- 
wives  :  and  the  people  multiplied,  and  waxed 
very  mighty. 

21  And  it  came  to  pass,  because  the  mid- 
wives  feared  God,  that  he  made  them  houses. 

22  IT  And  Pharaoh  charged  all  his  people, 
saying.  Every  son  that  is  bom  ye  shall  cast 
into  the  river,  and  every  daughter  ye  shall  save 
alive. 


I  Gen.  46. 8.    Chap.  6.  H. 


>  Heb.  Hugh.  8  Gen.  40. 87.    Dent  10.  28. 

»  Htb.  AMd  <u  they  qjffUeUid  than,  to  they  multiplied,  &c. 


*  Actt  7.  17. 


Verse  8.  *  There  arose  up  a  new  king  over  Egypt,  which 
knew  not  Joseph,* — In  the  note  on  Gen.  xlvi.  34,  we  have 
expressed  our  conyiction  that  the  only  way  of  clearing  the 
history  of  this  period  from  the  confusion  which  must 
needs  arise  from,  on  the  one  hand,  treating  Manetho's  state- 
ment r«pecting  the  Hyksos  or  shepherd-kiu^  as  an  entire 
fabrication;  and,  on  the  other,  from  regarding  it  as  in  all 
its  parts  entitled  to  equal  confidence.  We  hare  chosen  the 
middle  course  between  these  extremes :  accepting  as  true 
that  portion  which  has  no  connection  with  the  fsraelites» 
and  relating  to  events  completed  befbre  the  time  of  Joseph ; 
bat  rejecting  that  later  portion,  in  which  the  expelled  shep- 
herds are,  after  a  long  interval,  aj^ain  brought  upon  the 
Ktage,  and  their  affairs  mixed  up  with  those  of  the  Israel- 
ites settled  in  Goshen,  in  a  way  wnich  we  should  call  clumsy, 
if  it  had  not  soccessfbUy  imposed  upon  many  learned  and 


intelligent  Inquirew,  It  has,  indeed,  been  rcMrded  by 
many  as  an  elucidation  of  the  circnmstanoes  in  the  present 
chapter,  if  we  impute  the  changed  conduct  towards  the  Is- 
raelites to  the  re-intrusion  of  this  pastoral  dynasty,  of  which 
*the  king  who  knew  not  Joseph^  was  the  first  sovereign. 
But  if  we  take  Manetho's  authority  for  the  leading  fact,  we 
must  take  it  as  it  stands ;  and  he  is  so  fiur  firom  describing 
the  lepers  setUed  in  Avaris  (Goshen)  —  in  whom  he  evi- 
denUy  points  to  the  Israelites— as  being  subjected  to  op- 
pression by  the  returned  shepherds,  that  he  says  the  latter 
came  at  their  invitation,  and  that  they  togeUier  oppressed 
the  Egyptians,  and  ruled  Egypt  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  were 
together  eventually  expeU^.  The  difiiculties  of  admitting 
iluB  restoration  of  the  shepherd  dynasty,  and  of  regarding 
that  event  as  the  cause  of  that  great  change  which  subjected 
the  Israelites  to  oppression,  are  so  great,  and  so  much  the 
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more  apparent  the  more  closely  the  matter  is  examined, 
that  nothing  but  the  authority  of  an  ancient  name  and  the 
absence  of  8uch  knowledge  as  might  suggest  a  better  alter- 
native, could  have  led  to  its  acceptance.  The  fact,  however, 
to  which  we  have  referred— that,  according  to  Manctho,  the 
Israelites  were  not  oppressed  daring  this  second  period  of 
pnstoral  domination,  but  were  opi)ressors,  ought  to  preclude 
us  from  using  it  to  account  for  their  oppression.  A  document 
which  can  only  be  rendered  intelligible  by  interpreting  it 
to  mean  the  exact  contrary  of  that  which  it  expresses,  can- 
not be  of  any  historical  value ;  and  we  shall  get  through 
the  history  of  the  first  chapters  of  Exodus  much  better 
when  disencumbered  of  its  assistance.  Let  it,  then,  be  un- 
derstood—that we  accept  Manetho's  account  of  the  fii-st  in- 
vasion of  Egypt  by  the  shephenis,  and  of  their  domination 
in  that  country  before  the  time  of  Joseph  and  the  arrival 
of  the  Israelites;  because  it  is  clearly  compatible  with 
Scripture,  and  tends  to  illustrate  many  facts  which  we  find 
set  down  in  the  book  of  Genesis ;  but  that  we  repudiate  the 
whole  story  of  their  eventual  return  at  the  invitation  of 
*  the  lepers '  (Israelites),  as  a  monstrous  fiction,  designed 
to  malign  the  Jews  and  to  throw  discredit  upon  the  sacred 
history  of  this  period.  Manetlio  had  a  direct  interest  in 
doing  this ;  and  it  was  done  at  a  time  when  the  sacred  re- 
coi-d  of  the  transactions  in  Eg}pt  became,  known  in  that 
country  through  the  Septuagint  translation. 

A  sufficient  and  satisiffictory  accoont  of  all  that  is  essen- 
tiiU  to  connect  Uie  Egyptian  and  Jewish  Mstoiies  of  this 
time,  mav  be  obtained  without  any  resort  to  this  very  sus- 
picious docnraent.  This  account  is  substantially  that  of 
Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson,  which  seems  to  us  much  more  distinct 
than  that  which  attempts  to  reconcile  the  history  of  Moses 
with  that  of  Mauetho. 

About  sixty  years  after  the  death  of  Joseph  a  new  dynasty 
(the  eighteenth)  began  to  reign  in  the  person  of  Amosis  or 
Ames.  The  chronological  coincidence  of  this  change  in 
the  reigning  family,  strongly  suffjjests  that  this  Amosis  was 
no  other  than  'the  new  king  which  knew  not  Joseph  ' — 
that  is,  who  was  not  so  strongly  as  the  last  dynasty  imbued 
with  a  sense  of  Joseph's  great  services  to  the  state,  or 
equally  disposed  to  acknowledge  the  claims  which  the  Is- 
raelites had  upon  the  protection  of  the  government.  If 
we  consider  that  he  was  from  the  distant  province  of 
Thebes,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  Hebrews  would 
be  strangers  to  him,  and  that  he  was  likely  to  look  upon 
them  with  the  same  distrust  and  contempt  with  which  the 
Egyptians  usually  treated  foreigners.  They  stigmatized 
them  with  the  ignominious  name  of  impure  Gentiles,  and 
the  ignoble  occupation  of  shepherds  was  for  the  Jews  an 
additional  cause  of  reproach,  as  we  already  know.  Indeed 
it  is  possible.  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson  thinks,  tmit  the  Jews,  who 
had  come  into  Egypt  on  the  occasion  of  a  famine,  finding 
the  great  superiority  of  the  land  of  Egypt  both  for  obtain- 
ing the  necessaries  of  life  and  for  feeding  their  flocks,  may 
have  asked  and  obtained  a  grant  of  land  from  the  Egyptian 
monarch,  on  condition  of  certain  services  being  pemrmed 
by  them  and  their  descendants.  This  seems  corroborated 
by  the  fiict  that  some  of  them  were  tillers  of  the  land  as 
well  as  shepherds ;  for,  besides  their  labour  *  in  mortar  and 
brick,*  they  were  employed  *  in  all  manner  of  service  in  the 
field'  (Exod.  i.  14).  And,  in  Dent.  x.  11,  we  find  the 
expression  '  Egypt ....  where  thou  sowedst  thy  seed  and 
wateredst  it*  So  long  as  the  Memphitic  dynasty  continued 
on  the  throne,  this  grant  was  respected,  and  the  only  ser- 
vice required  of  them  was  that  (if  any)  agreed  upon  in  tlic 
original  compact.  But  on  the  accession  of  the;  Theban 
family,  the  grant  being  rescinded  and  the  service  still  re- 

3uired,  they  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  bondage ;  and  as 
^  espotism  seldom  respects  the  rights  of  those  whom  it 
injures,  additional  labour  was  imposed  upon  this  unresist- 
ing people.  This  is  not  without  some  parallel  in  the  same 
country  even  at  the  present  day ;  for  the  Arabs,  whenever 
they  become  settled  m  villages  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
meet  with  much  vexation  fh>m  the  Turkish  authorities,  anQ 
the  Turks  are  always  anxious  that  they  should  fix  them- 
selves in  villages,  in  order  to  get  them  within  their  power. 
Pharaoh's  pretended  fear,  lest  in  the  event  of  war  they 
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shookl  make  common  canse  with  the  enemy,  must  have  been 
the  more  plansible  as  the  country  was  most  exposed  to  the 
incursions  of  nomade  tribes  upon  the  side  where  the  He- 
brews were  settled,  and  more  so  still  if  the  andeot  enemies 
of  Egypt,  the  Shepherds,  or  Hy kso»— or  at  Icsst  a  larse  bodj 
of  them— had  withdrawn  no  further  than  into  Puestine, 
where  their  descendants  were  still  a  valiant  and  powerfiil 
people  (the  Philistines).  At  any  rate  this  alleged  fetrof 
their  king  was  a  suflicient  pretext  with  his  own  people  for 
oppressing  the  Israelites,  at  the  same  time  that  it  had  tbe 
effect  of  exciting  their  prejudices  amunst  them.  Afi^ng, 
therefore,  some  alarm  mt  their  nnrabers,  he  suggested  that 
so  numerous  a  body  might  avail  themselves  of  the  absence 
of  Egyptian  troops,  and  endanger  the  safety  and  tranquil* 
lity  of  the  country  (v,  10),  and  that  prudence  dictated  tlic 
necessity  of  obviating  the  possibility  of  such  an  occurrence. 
With  this  view  they  were  treated  like  captives  taken  in 
war,  and  were  forced  to  undergo  tlie  gratuitous  labonr  of 
erecting  granaries  and  other  buildings  for  the  Egyptian 
monarch.    Respecting  these  works,  see  the  note  on  ch.  v. 

11.  •  They  did  set  aver  them  tasUmaiters  to  afflict  thru 
with  their  burdens.* — See  the  notes  on  Isa.  xix.  It  is 
even  thus  at  the  present  day,  except  that  the  Egyptians 
themselves  are  now  the  sufferers,  and  that  in  then-  oxrn 
country.  The  Itev.  It  M.  Macbriar  writes: — 'When the 
labour  of  the  people  is  required  for  any  public  work,  the 
officers  of  M ehemet  Ali  collect  the  whole  neighbourhood- 
men,  women  and  children,  and  dividing  them  into  so  many 
companies  and  droves,  appoint  taskmasters  over  them. 
These  are  armed  with  whips,  which  they  use  pretty  freely, 
as  they  are  responsible  for  the  completion  of  the  work.' 
See  verse  14. 

—  *  Pithom  and  Eaamaes* — There  can  be  no  doubt  dial 
these  cities,  upon  whose  fortifications  the  Hebrews  vcre 
compelled  to  labour,  were  situated  in  the  land  of  Goshen. 
It  is  most  natural  to  suppose  that  they'  built  in  the  lacd 
wherein  they  dwelt;  and  all  donbt  on  this  point  is  set  at 
rest,  since  one  of  these  cities,  Raamses,  is  afterwards  repre- 
sented as  the  place  of  rendezvous  from  which  the  Israelites 
commenced  their  departure  out  of  the  land.  We  are  to 
regard  them  as  fortified  towns  in  which  proviswns  were 
stored  up.  That  they  were  fortified  is  understood  by  the 
Seventy,  who  here  translate  by  *  walled  cities.'  The  aune 
thing  is  evident  firom  2  Chron.  viii.  3-6,  where  cities  simi- 
larly designated  are  placed  upon  the  insecure  border  land 
(Hamath),  and  are  described  as  *  fenced  cities,  with  walls, 
and  gates,  and  bars.'  Compare  this  also  with  2  Chron.  xi. 
12,  where  store-cities  arc  mentioned  in  connection  vith 

*  castles.'  Such  cities  were  in  no  part  of  Egypt  more 
needed  than  on  its  eastern  frontier,  as  is  evident  from  the 
foct  that,  according  to  the  testimony  of  profane  writers,  it 
was  upon  this  lx)raer,  the  most  exposed  of  all,  tliat  the  mi- 
litary power  of  the  Egyptians  was  concentrated. 

PrrnoM  may  without  much  hesitation  be  recognised  in 
the  Patumos  of  Herodotus,  which,  according  to  his  acconnt, 
lay  on  the  Pelusiac  arm  of  the  Nile,  not  fiir  firom  the 
enthmoe  of  the  canal  which  in  his  day  connected  the  Nile 
with  the  Red  Sea  {Euterpe,  158).  In  this  name  tiie  P  is 
merely  the  Egyptian  article ;  omitting  which,  we  reco^isc 
the  name  in  tiie  Thum  which  the  Itinerary  of  Antoiunos 
places  at  twelve  Koman  miles  from  Heroopolis.  Folk)ving 
tiiese  indications,  the  scholars  who  accompanied  the  French 
expedition  place  Pithom  on  the  site  of  the  present  villa^ 
of  Abbaseh,  at  the  entrance  of  the  wady  I'urailat,  where 
there  was  at  all  times  a  strong  military  post  Raajues. 
which  is  here  the  name  of  a  city,  is  used  m  Gen.  xlvii.  1 1 
to  designate  the  district  which  is  elsewhere  called  Gosheo. 
This,  with  the  intimations  in  Exod.  xii.  37  and  Knin. 
xxxiii.  3,  5,  clearly  shews  that  Raamses  was  a  central  p«nt 
in  the  land  of  Goshen,  and  probably  its  chief  town.  The 
Septuagint  whose  authority  on  such  a  point  is  of  ^t 
value,  renders  the  name  of  the  city  by  Heroopolis,  retaining 
Raamses  as  that  of  the  district  Even  in  Gen.  xlri.  28, 
where  the  original  has  Goshen,  it  conformably  renders:— 

*  But  Jttdah  he  sent  before  him  to  Joseph,  that  he  might 
come  to  meet  him  at  Heroopolis,  in  the  land  of  Barneses.' 
This  identification  is  pecufiarly  satisfiictory,  because  the 
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name  Heroopolis  could  not  be  older  than  the  Greek  domi- 
nation in  E^pt,  the  commencement  of  which  "was  recent  at 
the  time  that  the  translation  was  made,  and  when  its  more 
ancient  name,  which  they  determine  to  have  been  Kameses, 
was  still  a  matter  of  fkmiliar  knowledge.  There  are  other 
grounds  to  corroborate  this  conclusion  of  the  Septnagint, 
upon  which  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  enter.  Assuming 
the  identity  of  Raamses  and  Heroopolis,  we  have  to  seek 
the  site  of  the  latter  city.  On  that  point  the  Frencli  Com- 
mission is  now  generally  regarded  as  having  established 
that  Heroopolis  lay  between  the  Pelusiac  arm  of  the  Nile 
and  tiie  Bitter  Lakes,  to  the  north-west  of  these  lakes,  at  a 
place  which,  is  now  called  Abu  Kuisheid,  from  the  Arab 
tribe  which  roves  about  on  the  Isthmus.  A  fUll  description 
of  yic  spot  may  be  seen  in  the  Descript,  de  ^EgyptCj  xi. 


[B.C.  1573—1531. 


376.  See  also  Hengstenberg,  Egypt  and  the  Books  of  Moses, 
pp.  50-5fi.     [Appendix,  No.  2.] 

16.  *  Upon  the  stools.^ — The  original  word  DJ35K  ob- 
jiayim,  seems  to  denote  a  low  seat  or  stool  on  which  work- 
men sat,  and  which  is  frequently  represented  in  the  Egyp- 
tian monuments.  A  sent  of  this  kind  was  doubtless  used 
by  the  midwife  when  assisting  a  woman  in  labour  lying  on 
a  bed.  Accordingly,  Gcsenms  translates  here  —  *lhen 
shall  ye  see  (while  yet)  upon  the  stools,  whether  it  is  a 
boy,*  etc.  That  is,  the  midwife  is  directed,  at  the  very 
moment  of  birth,  while  she  yet  sits  upon  the  stool,  and  no 
one  else  has  seen  or  touched  the  infant,  to  ascertain  its  sex 
by  the  sight  or  rather  touch,  and  if  it  be  a  male,  to  kill  it; 
as  she  could  do,  by  the  pressure  of  her  hand  or  finger,  un- 
known to  the  parents. 


CHAPTER  II. 

1  Moses  is  bonif  3  and  in  an  ark  cast  into  the  flags, 
5  He  is  found,  andbrougJU  up  by  Pharaohs  daughter. 
11  He  siayeth  an  Egyptian,  13  He  reproveth  an 
Hebrew,  15  He  fleeth  into  Midian.  21  He  mar- 
rieth  Zipporali,  22  Gersltom  is  bom,  23  God 
respecteth  the  Isradites"  cry. 

And  there  went  *a  man  of  the  house  of  Levi, 
and  took  to  wife  a  daughter  of  Levi. 

2  And  the  woman  conceived,  and  hare  a 
son :  and  *wlien  she  saw  him  that  he  toas  a 
goodly  childf  she  hid  him  three  months. 

3  And  when  she  could  not  longer  hide  him, 
she  took  for  him  an  ark  of  bulrushes,  and 
daubed  it  with  slime  and  with  pitch,  and  put 
the  child  therein  ;  and  she  laid  it  in  the  flags 
by  the  river's  brink. 

4  And  his  sister  stood  afar  off,  to  wit  what 
would  be  done  to  him. 

5  H  And  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh  came 
down  to  wash  herself  at  the  river ;  and  her 
maidens  walked  along  by  the  river's  side ;  and 
when  she  saw  the  ark  among  the  flags,  she 
sent  her  maid  to  fetch  it. 

6  And  when  she  had  opened  zY,  she  saw  the 
child :  and,  behold,  the  babe  wept  And  she 
had  compassion  on  him,  and  said,  This  is  one 
of  the  Hebrews'  children. 

7  Then  said  his  sister  to  Pharaoh's  daugh- 
ter. Shall  I  go  and  call  to  thee  a  nurse  of  the 
Hebrew  women,  that  she  may  nurse  the  child 
for  thee  ? 

8  And  Pharaoh's  daughter  said  to  her.  Go. 
And  the  maid  went  and  called  the  child's 
mother. 

9  And  Pharaoh's  daughter  said  unto  her, 
Take  this  child  away,  and  nui'se  it  for  me,  and 
I  will  give  thee  thy  wages.  And  the  woman 
took  the  child,  and  nursed  it 

10  And  the  child  grew,  jmd  she  brought 
him  unto  Pharaoh's  daughter,  and  he  became 


her  son.  And  she  called  his  name  "Moses : 
and  she  said.  Because  I  drew  him  out  of  the 
water. 

11  IT  And  it  came  to  pass  in  those  days, 
when  Moses  was  grown,  that  he  went  out  unto 
his  brethren,  and  looked  on  their  burdens: 
and  he  spied  an  Egyptian  smiting  an  Hebrew, 
one  of  his  brethren. 

12  And  he  looked  this  way  and  that  way, 
and  when  he  saw  that  there  teas  no  man,  he 
slew  the  Egyptian,  and  hid  him  in  the  sand. 

13  And  wiien  he  went  out  the  second  day, 
behold,  two  men  of  the  Hebrews  strove  toge- 
ther :  and  he  said  to  him  that  did  tlie  wrong. 
Wherefore  smitest  thou  thy  fellow  ? 

14  And  he  said.  Who  made  thee  *a  prince 
and  a  judge  over  us  ?  intendest  thou  to  kill 
me,  as  thou  killedst  the  Egyptian  ?  And 
Moses  feared,  and  said.  Surely  this  thing  is 
known. 

15  Now  when  Pharaoh  heard  this  thing,  he 
sought  to  slay  Moses.  But  Moses  fled  from 
the  face  of  Pnaraoh,  and  dwelt  in  the  land  of 
Midian  :  and  he  sat  down  by  a  well. 

16  IT  Now  the  *priest  of  Midian  had  seven 
daughters:  and  tliey  came  and  drew  water^ 
and  filled  the  troughs  to  water  their  father's 
flock. 

17  And  the  shepherds  came  and  drove  them 
away :  but  Moses  stood  up  and  helped  them, 
and  watered  their  flock. 

18  And  when  they  came  to  Reuel  their 
father,  he  said,  How  is  it  that  ye  are  come  so 
soon  to-day  ? 

19  And  they  said,  An  Egyptian  delivered 
us  out  of  the  hand  of  the  sheptierds,  and  also 
drew  toater  enough  for  us,  and  watered  the 
flock. 

20  And  he  said  unto  his  daughters.  And 
where  is  he  ?  why  is  it  that  ye  have  left  the 
man  ?  call  him,  that  he  may  eat  bread. 


1  Chap.  6.  20.    Nam.  26.  59.  <  Acta  7.  20.    Heb.  U.  23.  '  That  U,  drawn  ota. 
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21  And  Moses  was  content  to  dwell  willi 
the  man :  and  he  gave  Moses  Zipporah  his 
daughter. 

22  And  she  bare  him  a  son,  and  he  called 
his  name  'Gershom :  for  he  said,  I  have  been 
a  stranger  in  a  strange  land. 

23  1  And  it  came  to  pass  m  process  of 
time,  that  the  king  of  Egypt  died :  and  the 


children  of  Israel  sighed  by  reason  of  the 
bondage,  and  they  cried,  and  their  cry  came 
up  unto  God  by  reason  of  the  bondage. 

24  And  God  heard  their  groaning,  and 
God  remembered  his  ^covenant  with  Abraham, 
with  Isaac,  and  with  Jacob. 

25  And  God  looked  upon  the  children  of 
Israel,  and  God  'had  respect  unto  tAm. 


e  dup.  18. 


7  Gen.  15.  14,  and  4«.  4. 


8  Heb.  hM¥>, 


Verse  3.  *  Bulrushes,*— The  original  is  WDi  ^ome,  and  it 
only  occurs  in  three  other  places  of  Scripture.  From  Job 
▼iii.  11,  and  Isa.  xxxv.  7,  we  gather  that  it  was  a  plant 
growing  in  mout  situations ;  and  this  text,  compared  with 
Isa.  xviii.  2,  shews  that  it  was  employed  in  the  construc- 
tion of  Ycssels  of  different  kinds  intended  to  float  upon  the 
water.  Now  the  plant  growing  in  the  Nile  which  was 
applied  to  this  purpose  was,  as  we  learn  from  Theophras- 
tus,  the  papyrus  plant,  which  agrees  very  well  with  all  the 
texts  in  which  the  name  occurs,  and  has  the  sanction  of 
ancient  Tersions.  The  Septuagint  has  irdxvpos  in  Job  yiii. 
11;  and  in  Isa.  xviii.  2,  fii$\iyaf-^  designation  preserved 
in  the  venerable  name  of  'Bible,*  as  the  other  is  in 
*  paper,*  which  was  first  made  from  this  plant  In  the  last 
cited  text  the  Vulgate  has  *pa^ifrum.'  In  fact  the  identity 
of  the  aome  with  the  papyrus  is  scarcely  open  to  question. 
This  plant  (Ci/perus  papyrus)  is  not  a  rush,  as  our  trans- 
lation would  convey,  but  is  one  of  the  tribe  of  sedges.  It 
is  distinguished  chiefly  by  its  cluster  of  elegant  littie  spikes, 
which  consist  of  a  single  row  of  scales,  ranged  in  a  straight 
line  on  each  side.  These  clusters  are  *weak,*  or  hang 
down  in  a  nodding  position,  and,  unlike  the  rest  of  the 
plant,  are  inapplicable  to  anv  useful  purpose.  The  root  is 
about  the  thickness  of  a  fuU-siied  man*s  wrist,  and  more 
than  fifteen  feet  in  length,  and  so  hard  that  all  kinds  of 
utensils  were  made  of  it.  The  stem,  which  is  about  four 
cubits,  or  six  feet  long,  was  eaten  raw,  roasted,  or  boiled, 
and  furnished  material  for  boats,  sails,  mats,  clothes,  beds, 
and  books.  Ancient  specimens  found  at  Thebes  and  else- 
where evince  that  paper  was  made  from  this  plant  long 
before  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great;  and  the  use  of  it 
in  the  fabrication  of  boats  is  still,  according  to  Bruce,  pre- 
served in  Abyssinia.    This  last  fact  is  interesting,  because 


Cmavs  pArvavt. 
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the  existence  of  such  boats  is  in  Isa.  xviii.  2,  expressly 
referred  to  Ethiopia.  | 

—  «  Slime:— The  word  being  the  same  here  as  in  Go>.  I 
xi.  3— namely,   IDPI  chemer,  should  seem  here  also  to   I 
denote  asphaltum  or  mineral  pitch,  the  use  of  vWch  was  | 
certwuly  of  the  most  remote  antiquity  in  Egypt,    NcTcr- 
theless,  as  this  product  was  not  common  in  that  coanti7,   ! 
and  was  probably  somewhat  expensive,  we  incline  to  think 
that  the  word  may  have  had  a  more  extended  signification 
than  has  been  usually  assi^ed  to  it,  and  may  in  this  place 
have  literally  denoted  *  slime,*  as  rendered  by  our  txm- 
lators— that  is,  the  slime  or  mud  of  the  river  Nile,  whicli 
was  not  only  suited  for,  but  actually  applied  to  such  ptt^ 
poses.    Besides,  as  resinous  pitch  was  employed  on  this  o^ 
casion,  it  seems  less  likely  that  mineral  pitch  than  that 
*  slime  *  should  be  used  along  with  it :  for  there  is  more  ap- 
parent reason  whv  slime  and  pitch  should  be  used,  than  why 
two  kinds  of  pitch  should  be  employed.    At  all  events  we 
read  with  interest  a  communication  by  the  Rev.  W.  Mao- 
briar,  in  the  Wesleyan  Maaazine  for  1836,  p.  30,  that  the 
slime  of  the  river  Nile  is  of  the  most  tenacious  deacription| 
and,  when  thoroughly  dried,  adheres  like  pitch.  ^  It  is  osed 
in  making  bricks,  which  consist  of  the  ample  mod,  mixed 
wiUi  a  litUe  stubble  (Exod.  v.  17),  then  formed  into  the 
proper  shape,  and  dried  in  the  sun.    But  it  is  in  the  navi- 
gation of  boats  that  the  virtues  of  this  slime  are  particn- 
larly  visible.    The  natives,  when  they  have  a  heavy  c»r»^ 
build  a  wall  of  this  mud  upon  the  sides  of  the  boat,  to  the 
height  of  perhaps  a  foot,  and  they  then  load  tiie  boat  till 
the  water  actually  reaches  higher  than  itself;  thos  trnstiog 
the  vessel  solely  to  the  bulwark  of  slime,  which  is  con- 
stantiy  washed  by  the  stream.  This  plan  is  usually  adopted 
only  in  descending  the  river,  when  the  boat  is  left  to  float  of 
itself  down  the  rapid  current,  the  helmsman  keeping  it  m 
mid-channel.    But  when  the  water  is  rough  from  strong 
contrary  winds,  accidents  occasionally  happen  fltim  the 
washing  away  of  the  slime,  and  the  boat  immediately 
founders.  From  this  strong  adhering  property  of  the  slime, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  infant  Moses  was  quite  secure  in  the 
ark,  even  though  it  had  becm  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
river ;  nor  was  there  any  danger  of  moisture  penetrating 
through  his  slimy  cradle. 

—  *  Pitch;  T\})\  zepheth.  *  Fix,'  whence  oar  pitch  irtide- 
rived  from  -KlTra,  which  came  ultimately,  by  a  transpositioD 
of  letters,  from  zepheth.  The  Greek  and  Latin  terms  were 
applied  to  the  solid  resins  obtained  from  the  pine  and  fi^ 
trees.  Both  the  mineral  and  the  vegetable  productions  were 
employed  on  this  occasion  for  the  obvious  purpose  of  hecp* 
ing  out  the  water,  and  thus  preserving  the  child  firom  its 
intrusion,  till  some  kind  heart  should  be  moved  to  pity  ^ 
him.  There  seems  to  be  considerable  analogy  between  the 
ark  or  boat  in  which  Moses  was  deposited  and  the  carious 
vessels  which  are  at  the  present  day  employed  in  crossing 
the  Tigris.  They  are  perfectly  circular  in  shape,  vA^ 
made  with  the  leaves  of  the  date-palm,  forming  a  kind  of 
basket-work,  which  is  rendered  impervious  to  the  water  hy 
being  thickly  coated  with  bitumen. 

—  •  Flags,*  tj-ID  supA.— We  are  unable  at  present  to 
satisfy  ourselves  as  to  what  particular  plant  is  here  intended. 
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It  iB  more  than  probable,  however,  that  auph  was  a  general 
term  for  sea  or  nver-weed.  Theophrastus  describes  several 
vJants  akin  to  the  papjTos,  as  common  in  the  marshes  of 
^87P^ »  among  them  the  sort,  which  produced  a  root  that 
was  much  used  by  smiths  as  fuel  in  forging  their  iron. 
The  Arabic  seems  applicable  to  a  species  of  bulrush,  acir- 
pu8 :  the  Vulgate  has,  *  in  carecto,* — in  a  bed  of  reeds.  The 
Ked  Sea  is  always  called  in  the  Scriptures  ()^D"D^  yam' 
sKpi^  or « the  weedy  sea,'  probably  from  the  grait  variety 
of  marine  vegetables  wlucn  ^w  in  it,  and  which  at  low 
water  are  left  in  great  quantities  upon  the  shores.  Now  in 
Blgypt  this  sea  was,  from  an  allusion  to  the  same  circum- 
stance^  called  the  *  Sari  Sea,'  which  seems  to  demonstrate 
the  identity  of  the  suph  with  the  sort. 

5.  *  Came  down  to  wash  herself  at  the  river* — This,  as 
well  as  the  adventure  of  Joseph  with  Potiphar's  wife,  shews 
that  the  women  in  Egypt  were  under  far  less  restraint  than 
in  other  parts  of  the  East.  That  the  king's  daughter  went 
to  bathe  in  the  Nile,  is  explained  by  the  Egyptian  notion  of 
the  sacredness  of  that  river,  to  which  divine  honours  were 
rendered.  A  representation  of  an  Egyptian  bathing  scene 
— a  lady  with  four  female  servants,  who  attend  upon  her, 
wad  perform  various  offices,  is  depicted  in  one  of  the  tombs 
at  Thebes,  and  is  copied  in  Wilkinson's  Ancient  Egyptians, 
iii.  389. 

11.  22.  * SJie  called  his  name  Moses  [drawn  out];  and 
she  saidf  Because  I  drew  him  out  of  the  water. .  •  ,He  called 
his  name  Gershom  [a  stranger  here] ;  for  he  said,  I  have 
beem  a  stnmger  in  a  strange  landJ*  These  are  two  out  of 
many  instances  of  children  named  from  the  circumstances 
of  their  birth,  or  from  some  peculiarities  in  the  history  of 
the  &milies  to  which  they  belong.  Nearly  all  the  Old 
Testament  names  aro  significant,  and  imposed  with  a  refer- 
ence to  that  significance.  This  is  still  the  case  in  the  East, 
as  might  be  shewn  by  numerous  extracts  from  travellers. 
The  following,  from  old  Purchas,  will  serve : — *  They  call 
one  another  mversly,  and  not  alwayes  by  their  names,  but 
Bometinies  by  their  flither*8  calling,  trade,  or  degree ;  as 
Eben  Sultan,  that  is,  the  sonne  of  a  king ;  JEben  Terzi,  the 
soime  of  a  taylor.  And  sometimes  by  their  marks,  as  Co- 
laccis,  that  is,  a  man  without  ears ;  bowsi  Sepher,  that  is, 
S^iher  with  the  thin  beard.  And  sometimes  by  their 
statnre,  as  Toto^ll,  that  is,  a  tall  man:  Sgire  rugiall, 
thftt  is,  a  little  man.  And  sometimes  by  their  offices, 
as  I-asgee,  that  is,  a  secretarie ;  Nibe,  that  is,  a  clerk, 
&e.  And  sometimes  by  their  humours;  as  Chiplac,  that 
is,  a  naked  man,  or  one  who  was  of  a  humour  to  weare 
no  clothes  but  breeches.  And  sometimes  by  their  &ther's 
qualities,  as  Eben  Sacran,  that  is,  the  sonne  of  a  drunkard. 
Bat  their  common  word  of  curtede,  either  to  strangers, 
or  such  whose  names  they  know  not,  or  whom  they  pur- 
pose to  reverence,  is  Chiuabee,  that  is,  gentleman.  And 
thefe  is  no  man  among  them  of  any  degree  who  will  refuse 
to  answer  to  any  of  these  names.  But  if  Naturo  have 
miurked  them  either  with  goggle  eyes,  bunch  backs,  lame 
legs,  or  any  infirmitie  or  defonnitie,  as  they  are  knowne 
by  it,  so  they  are  content  to  bee  called  by  it' 

15.  *  The  land  of  Midian.' --There  is  a  difficulty  attend- 
ing this  subject,  which  has  not  vet  Jbeen  indisputably 
settled.  There  seem  to  be  two  lands  of  Midian ; — this  on 
the  Elanitic  gulf  of  the  Bed  Sea ;  and  another  east  and 
south-east  of  the  land  of  Moab,  which  was  on  the  east  of 
the  Dead  Sea,    It  is  thereforo  concluded  by  some  good 


authorities,  that  the  tribes  inhabiting  these  lands  were  dif« 
ferent  people ;— those  near  the  Dead  Sea  being  the  descend- 
ants of  Abraham  through  Keturah ;  and  those  near  the  Red 
Sea  being  the  posterity  of  Midian,  the  son  of  Cush.  The 
latter  conjecturo  is  strene;thenedby  the  certainty  that  some 
of  the  Cushite  tribes  did  settle  in,  and  on  the  outskirts  of, 
Arabia,  which  was  thereforo  called  Ethiopia  in  common 
with  the  different  countries  which  the  Cushites  occupied. 
Accordmgly  Zipporah,  the  wife  of  Moses,  is  called  a  Cush- 
ite or  Ethiopian,  in  Numb.  xii.  1 :  and  in  Hab.  iii.  7,  the 
Midianites  aro  mentioned  with  the  Cushites.  There  are 
those,  however,  who  believe  that  all  the  Midianites  men- 
tioned in  Scripture  are  descended  from  Abraham ;  and  that 
those  near  the  Bed  Sea  were  merely  a  ramification  from 
the  same  stock.  That  the  latter  wero  called  Ethiopians, 
may  be  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  their  inhabiting  a 
country  to  which  the  name  of  Ethiopia  was  applied.  We  in- 
cline to  this  opinion ;  but  in  order  not  to  interfere  with  the 
other,  we  shall  notice  each  branch  separately  as  the  text 
brings  it  before  us;  and  it  is  the  more  easy  to  do  this,  as 
the  Scripture  history  connects  the  one  people  little,  if  at 
all,  with  the  other.  The  Midianites  near  the  Bed  Sea  arc 
scarcely  noticed  in  the  Bible,  except  in  the  early  chapters 
of  this  book.  One  of  the  earliest  notices  of  the  Midianites 
connects  them  with  the  Ishmaelites  (Gen.  xxxvii.  25,  28), 
with  whom  all  the  tribes  springing  from  Abraham  were  in 
the  first  instance  closely  connect^,  and  into  whose  body 
they  were  all  ultimately  absorbed.  As  that  notice  describes 
them  as  engaged  in  commeroial  pursuits,  besides  being  a 
pastoral  people,  and  as  they  seem  to  have  become  a  nume- 
rous and  wealthy  race,  it  would  be  interesting  to  inquire 
whether  their  settlement  on  the  Bed  Sea  had  not  some  con- 
nection with  maritime  trade  and  navigation^  We  have  no 
data  on  which  to  form  distinct  conclusions  on  this  matter ; 
but  it  may  fidrly  be  conjectured,  that  being  a  tradings 
people  they  would,  when  situated  on  the  Bed  SetL,  scarcely 
abstain  from  building  some  kind  of  vessels  in  whidi  to  ex- 
plore the  shores  of  the  gulf  and  the  contiguous  coasts,  at 
the  least  Josephus  says  the  people  of  this  part  of  Midian 
were  not  shepherds,  which  allows  us  to  imagine  that  they 
were  engaged  in  commerce.  He  adds,  rather  contradicto- 
rily, that  they  left  the  cate  of  their  sheep  to  women.  This 
agrees  with  the  £eict  of  Jethn/s  flock  being  watered  by  his 
daughters ;  and,  which  is  still  more  striking,  it  agrees  with 
the  existing  practice  in  this  part  of  Arabia,  where  the  duty 
of  attending  the  flocks  is  considered  degra^ng  by  the  men, 
and  is  more  entirely  left  to  the  young  women  than  perhaps 
in  any  other  part  of  Arabia.  The  territory  of  these  Mi- 
dianites on  the  Bed  Sea  would  seem  to  have  extended 
further  southward  than  that  of  the  Edomitcs,  as  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  latter  people  ultimately  superseded  them 
alto^ther  in  these  parts.  These  were  undoubtedly  the 
Midianites  who  trembled  for  fear  when  they  heard  that  the 
Israelites  had  passed  through  the  Bed  Sea.  (Hab.  iit  7.) 
The  Orientals  do  not  appear  to  know  any  other  land  of 
Midian  than  this.  Abulfeda  says  that  the  name  is  pre- 
served in  a  ruined  city,  called  Madyan,  on  the  shore  or  the 
Bed  Sea,  on  the  route  of  the  pilpims  from  Egypt  to  Mecca. 
This  dty,  he  says,  was  the  capital  of  the  tribe  of  Midian 
amonji;  the  Israelites ;  and  that  there  was  still  to  be  seen 
near  it  the  &mous  well  at  which  Moses  watered  the  flocks 
of  Schoaib,  as  the  Moslems  called  Jethro.  Josephus  men- 
tions the  *  city  of  Madyan  on  the  Bed  Sea ;'  and  it  is  no 
doubt  the  same  that  Ptolemy  calls  Modianam. 


CHAPTER  III. 

1  Moses  keepeth  Jethro^ s  flock.  2  God  appeareth  to 
him  in  a  Intrmng  bush.  9  He  sendeth  him  to  deliver 
Israel.  14  T/ie  name  of  God.  15  His  message  io 
Israel. 


Now   Moses  kept  the  flock   of  Jethro  his 


father  in  law,  the  priest  of  Midian :  and  he 
led  tfie  flock  to  the  backside  of  the  desert, 
and  came  to  the  mountain  of  God,  even  to 
Horeb. 

2  And  'the  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared 
unto  him  in  a  flame  of  fire  out  of  the  midst 
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of  a  bush :  and  he  looked,  and,  behold,  the 
bush  burned  with  fire,  and  the  bush  icas  not 
consumed. 

3  And  Moses  said,  I  will  now  turn  aside, 
and  see  this  great  sight,  why  the  bush  is  not 
burnt. 

4  And  when  the  Lord  saw  that  he  turned 
aside  to  see,  God  called  unto  him  out  of  the 
midst  of  the  bush,  and  said,  Moses,  Moses. 
And  he  said,  Here  am  I. 

5  And  he  said.  Draw  not  nigh  hither: 
*put  off  thy  shoes  from  off  thy  feet,  for  the 
place  whereon  thou  standest  is  holy  ground. 

6  Moreover  he  said,  ^I  arn  the  God  of 
thy  father,  the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of 
Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob.  And  Moses 
hid  his  face ;  for  he  was  afraid  to  look  upon 
God. 

7  IT  And  the  Lord  said,  I  have  surely 
seen  the  affliction  of  my  people  which  are  in 
Egypt,  and  have  heard  their  cry  by  reason 
of  their  taskmasters ;  for  I  know  their  sor- 
rows ; 

8  And  I  am  come  down  to  deliver  them 
out  of  the  hand  of  tlie  Egyptians,  and  to 
bring  them  up  out  of  that  land  unto  a  good 
land  and  a  large,  unto  a  land  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey ;  unto  the  place  of  the  Ca- 
naanites,  and  the  Hittites,  and  the  Amorites, 
and  the  Perizzites,  and  the  Hivites,  and  the 
Jebusites. 

9  Now  therefore,  behold,  the  cry  of  the 
children  of  Israel  is  come  unto  me :  and  I 
have  also  seen  the  oppression  wherewith  the 
Egyptians  oppress  them. 

10  Come  now  therefore,  and  I  will  send 
thee  unto  Pharaoh,  that  thou  mayest  bring 
forth  my  people  the  children  of  Israel  out  of 
Egypt. 

11  IF  And  Moses  said  unto  God,  Who  am 
I,  that  I  should  go  unto  Pharaoh,  and  that  I 
should  bring  fortn  the  children  of  Israel  out 
of  Egypt? 

12  And  he  said,  Certainly  I  will  be  with 
thee;  and  this  shall  be  a  token  unto  thee, 
that  I  have  sent  thee :  When  thou  hast 
brought  forth  the  people  out  of  Egypt,  ye 
shall  serve  God  upon  this  mountain. 

13  And  Moses  said  unto  God,  Behold, 
when  I  come  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  and 
shall  say  unto  them,  The  God  of  your  fathers 


hath  sent  me  unto  yoii ;  and  they  shall  say  to  \ 
me.  What   is   his  name?  what  shall  I  saj 
unto  them  ? 

14  And   God    said   unto   Moses,  I  AM 
THAT  I  AM:    and   he  said.   Thus  shalt  ' 
thou  say  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  I  AM 
hath  sent  me  unto  you. 

15  If  And  God  siiid  moreover  unto  Moses, 
Thus  shalt  thou  say  unto  the  children  of 
Israel,  The  Lord  God  of  your  fisithers,  the  , 
God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  \ 
God  of  Jacob,  hath  sent  me  unto  you :  this 
is  my  name  for  ever,  and  this  is  my  memorial 
unto  all  generations. 

16  Go,  and  gather  the  elders  of  Israel 
together,  and  say  unto  them,  The  Lord  God 
of  your  fathers,  the  God  of  Abraham,  of 
Isaac,  and  of  Jacob,  appeared  unto  me, 
saying,  I  have  surely  visited  you,  and  secu 
that  which  is  done  to  you  in  Egypt : 

17  And  I  have  said,  I  will  bring  you  up 
out  of  the  affliction  of  Egypt  unto  the  land 
of  the  Canaanites,  and  the  Hittites,  and  the 
Amorites,  and  the  Perizzites,  and  the  Hirites, 
and  the  Jebusites,  unto  a  land  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey. 

18  And  they  shall  hearken  to  tliy  voice:  , 
and  thou  shalt  come,  thou  and  the  elders  of 
Israel,  unto  the  king  of  Egypt,  and  ye  shall 
say  unto  him.  The  Lord  God  of  the  Hebrews  ; 
hath  met  with  us:  and  now  let  us  go,  we 
beseech  thee,  three  days'  journey  into  the 
wilderness,  that  we  may  sacrifice  to  the  Lord 
our  God. 

19  IT  And  I  am  sure  that  the  king  of 
Egypt  will  not  let  you  go,  ^no,  not  by  a 
mighty  hand. 

20  And  I  will  stretch  out  my  hand,  and 
smite  Egypt  with  all  my  wonders  which  I  will 
do  in  the  midst  thereof:  and  after  tliat  be 
will  let  you  go. 

21  And  1  will  give  this  people  favour  in 
the  sight  of  the  Egyptians  :  and  it  shall  come 
to  pass,  that,  when  ye  go,  ye  shall  not  go 
empty : 

22  *But  every  woman  shall  borrow  of  her 
neighbour,  and  of  her  that  sojourneth  in  her   ! 
house,  jewels  of  silver,  and  jewels  of  gold, 
and  raiment:  and  ye  shall   put  them  npon   ' 
your  sons,  and  upon  your  daughters ;  and  ye 
shall  spoil  "the  Egyptians. 


«  Jo«h.  5.  16.     ActJi  7.  83. 


»  Matt.  99.  3S.     Acti  7.  39. 


*  Or.-fert  bi/  strong  hand.         5  Chap,  11.2,  nnd  IS.  35.         c  Or,  %J<. 
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L'uAfiiiL  or  TUK  UuuMNO  Dusti. 


Verse  I.  *  Uorcb.* — We  shall  give  some  account  of  this 
mouatain  when  tracing  the  course  of  the  Israelites  in  their 
march  from  Egj'pt  to  the  Land  of  Promise.  We  may  here 
ohscrve.  that  the  sacred  locality  is  under  the  guardianship 
of  a  body  of  Greek  monks,  who  occupy  an  ancient  convent 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  called  the  *  Convent  of  St 
Catherine.'  The  monks  indicate,  as  the  spot  where  Moses 
fed  the  flocks  of  Jethro,  a  valley  at  the  back  of  the  mount, 
between  two  rangcG  of  mountains,  in  the  centre  of  which 
is  a  solitary  group  of  trees.  They  state  that  tlie  original 
church,  built  here  by  the  empress  Helena,  the  mother  of 
Constantine,  was  erected  over  the  spot  where  the  Divine 
Presence  was  manifested  to  Moses ;  and  when,  afterwards, 
the  present  fortified  convent  was  erected  under  the  direc- 
tioa  of  the  emperor  Justinian,  it  was  made  to  include  the 
same  sacred  spot. 

What  is  called  the  Chapel  of  the  Burning  Bush,  in  this 
convent,  stands  at  ihe  back  of  the  altar  of  the  church,  and 
is  regarded  as  the  holiest  spot  of  the  peninsula ;  and  as 
Moses  put  off  his  shoes  in  order  to  approach  it,  nil  who  now 
▼isit  the  place  are  expected  to  do  tlie  same.  The  walls  of 
tliis  chapel  arc  covered  with  mosaics  and  old  Greek  paint- 
iops,  ana  from  the  ceiling  are  suspended  thirty  silver  lamps, 
*hich  are  all  a-li^ht  during  the  celebration  of  Divine  ser- 
vice. The  precise  spot  which  the  sacred  bush  is  supposed 
to  have  occupied  is  marked  by  an  oblong  shaft  of  white 
marble,  over  which  is  an  altar  sustained  by  four  columns, 
ako  of  white  marble.  From  uuder  the  table  of  this  altar 
Are  suspended  tliree  silver  lamps,  kept  continually  burain^. 
'Hiat  this  marks  the  exact  site  of  the  burning  bush  is 
^btful  enough ;  but  a  degree  of  curiosity  and  interest 
Oe^-erthekss  attaches  to  the  structures  by  which,  amid 
these  wild  solitudes,  men  have  sought  to  commemorate  the 
remarkable  events  which  occurred  in  them. 

5.  *  Put  off  thy  shoes  from  thu^ett^Jor  the  place  whereon 

thoH  staadest  ig  holv  (.round  * — tt  is  well  known  that  it  is  a 

/    custom  of  all  the  Orientals  to  appear  with  bare  feet  in  a 

^pcrior  presence,  or  in  any  place  accounted  holy ;  thus 

^^xiaoifesting  the  same  sentiment  of  respect  which  a  Euro- 


pean does  by  uncovering  his  head.  But  it  is  not  so  well 
known  that  it  is  a  custom  belonging  to  the  most  ancient 
times.  What  were  the  patriarchal  usages  in  this  matter 
we  know  not;  but  monuments  far  more  ancient  than  Hero- 
dotus confirm  the  testimony  of  that  historian — that  when 
the  Egyptian  priests  adored  any  of  their  deities  their  feet 
were  uncovered.  To  Moses,  therefore,  who  had  been 
brought  up  in  all  the  conventional  usages  of  Egypt,  this 
was  a  call  to  manifest  the  same  respect  to  the  Being  who 
now  addressed  him,  as  the  Egyptians  were  wont  to  shew  to 
their  gods,  and  was  an  impressive  preparation  for  the  oral 
declaration  of  the  Divinity  which  immediately  follows. 
It  announced  *  He  who  speaks  to  you  is  God  ;*  and  then  he 
is  told  what  God—*  The  God  of  thy  fathers.'  Under  the 
hierarchy  afterwards  established,  the  custom  for  the  priests 
to  minister  barefoot  in  the  temple,  was  maintained.  Such 
also  was  the  custom  among  other  nations.  According  to 
Strabo  (lib.  viii.)  it  was  the  practice  with  the  sacerdotal 
order  among  the  Germans,  and  such  was  the  case  in  the 
worehip  of  Diana  and  Vesta,  which  the  Fathers  assert  to 
have  been  borrowed  from  Moses.  In  2  Chron.  xxviii.  14, 
the  captives  taken  by  the  children  of  Israel  from  the  cities 
of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  are  depicted  as  barefooted,  pre- 
viously to  the  harangue  of  Oded ;  and  Isaiah  walked  bare- 
footed to  typify  the  captivity  in  Babylon.  Several  Gentile 
philosophers  affected  to  do  the  same,  to  enforce  reverence 
from  their  disciples. 

It  is  well  remarked  by  the  Rev.  R.  M.  Macbriar,  that 
this  eastern  custom  of  uncovering  the  foot  instead  of  tlie 
head  is  not  an  arbitrary  practice,  but  proceeds  from  the 
kind  of  clothing  which  is  adopted  in  hot  countries.  The 
head  is  usually  surrounded  with  many  folds  of  cotton  or 
muslin  to  shelter  it  from  the  powerful  rays  of  the  sun ;  and 
it  would  hence  be  very  inconvenient  to  adopt  our  European 
manner  of  salutation.  On  the  other  hand,  slippers  or  san- 
dals arc  universally  worn  in  eastern  climes ;  and  the  taking 
off  these  is  attended  with  no  trouble  whatever,  as  the  shoes 
are  worn  with  the  heels  down.  It  is  true  that  the  higher 
classes  wear  an  inner  slipper,  of  very  fine  leather,  which 
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sits  close  to  the  foot,  and  which  is  not  taken  off;  bat  this  is 
an  invention  of  modem  luxury,  and  is  only  practised  by 
the  richer  classes  of  persons  inhabiting  the  larger  towns  or 
cities. 

20.  *  Twill  stretch  out  my  hand,  and  smite  Egypt  with  all 
my  wonders' — There  is  a  learned  and  curious  book,  by  M. 
Eusbbe  Salyerte,  on  the  Occult  Sciences  of  the  Ancients 
(Des  Sciences  Occultes,ou  Essai  svrla  3fa^e,  les  Prodiges 
et  les  Miracles),  the  author  of  which,  while  profesdng  to 
be  a  firm  believer  in  the  truths  of  revealed  religion,  yet 
falls  into  the  grievous  error  of  referring  to  superior  science 
in  the  acting  parties,  the  prodigies  which  the  Bible  records 
>BS  miracles  wrought  by  the  finger  of  God.  The  wonders 
wrought  by  Moses  in  Egypt  are,  with  this  writer  and 
others  of  the  school  to  w£acji  he  belongs,  special  ejects 
of  this  kind  of  *  explanation.'  As  many  readers  of  the 
Bible  are — as  much  in  society  as  in  books — harassed  by 
remarks  of  this  tendency,  we  are  tempted  to  introduce 
some  sensible  remarks  with  which  a  writer  in  the  Foreign 
Quarterly  Review  (vol.  vL  453-4),  concludes  a  very  elabo- 
rate review  of  the  work  we  have  named.  He  says :  <  That 
some  few  of  the  miraculous  phenomena  recorded  in  Scrip- 
ture may  be  explained  upon  physical  principles  is  unques- 
tionably true ;  but  that  in  nearly  fifty  instances  this  should 
be  the  case,  is  a  position  as  incorrect  as  it  is  untenable. 
Granting  that  one  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt  might  have 
occurred  accidentally,  the  doctrine  of  chances  to  which  M. 
Salverte  so  frequently  appeals  with  so  much  reason  will 
not  support  the  h^thesis  that  they  are  all  fortuitous. 
When  even  admitting  Moses  to  have  been,  as  he  waj» 
"  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  E^ptians,"  he  is  repre- 
sented as  cxcavatlDg  and  charging  wiu  combustibles  a  pit- 
fall for  Korah  and  his  associates,  and  Joshua  applymg 
gunpowder  to  overthrow  the  walls  of  Jericho,  etc.,  our 
smile  at  the  absurdity  of  the  author  is  suppr^sed  from 
sorrow  for  the  man  that  should  class  the  ministers  of  the  true 
God  with  the  thaumaturgists  of  polytheism,  the  more  than 
authorized — the  commanded — manifestations  of  heavenly 
power  by  the  first,  with  the  artifices  of  the  last,  and  not  see 
that  by  so  doin^  he  was  undermining  the  faith  he  pretended 
to  hold,  is  an  mstauce  of  mental  blindness,  too  frequent, 
we  admit,  in  the  present  illuminated  schools,  but  not  the 
less  reprehensible  fh>m  the  ^se  it  may  assume,  or  the 
names  which  may  be  adduced  in  it^  support 


*  Throughout  these  volumes,  in  whatever  concerns  the 
sacred  narrative,  we  find  the  ridiculous  speculations  of  the 
Jewish  Rabbins  mixed  up  with  the  historical  trntb  of 
Philo  and  Josephus.  The  test  of  miracles,  improperly 
ascribed  to  Palev  (having  been  proposed  by  Calmet  nearly 
a  century  before),  is  not  iufUliDle ;  but  the  rationalizing 
system  strikes  at  the  root  of  all.  The  question  here  is  not, 
which  is  a  miracle  and  which  is  not,  but— is  there  sudi  a 
thing  as  a  miracle  at  all  ?  Is  not  whatever  is  reported  as 
such,  the  eflRect  of  superior  science  directed  in  its  applica- 
tion  by  the  highest  order  of  human  intellect?  On  vhat 
basis,  then,  dotft  religion  rest  ?  The  systems  of  the  Old 
and  of  the  New  Testament  are  too  ultimately  connected 
for  an  evaporation  of  the  miracles  of  either  not  to  produce 
the  same  effect  Pftscal  has  sagaciously  remarked  (Pen- 
se^  ii.  2.) :  **  Moses  was  a  skilful  man,  that  is  manifest 
If  then  his  design  had  been  to  deceive,  he  would  have  done 
it  so  that  he  could  not  be  convicted  of  deceit  He  hath 
done  altogether  the  contrary,  for  if  he  had  brought  forward 
fiibles  (an  observation  equally  applicable  to  his  vorks  and 
writing),  there  was  no  Jew  who  would  not  have  been  able 
to  detect  the  imposture.**  Conceding,  however,  that  the 
acts^  of  that  great  man  were  imposture,  inasmuch  as  re- 
sulting from  science,  not  from  inspiration,  what  science 
could  the  other  Jewish  prophets  have  possessed?  men 
taken  from  the  plough  and  fold;  and  if  in  one  instance  in- 
spiration could  be  proved,  down  comes  the  whole  system 
together.  The  strangest  flict,  however,  is  that,  while  eveiy 
miracle  b  to  be  expluned  away,  tiie  inspiration  of  the  m- 
dividnals  reputed  to  have  perfbrmed  them  is  not  denied.' 

22.  '  Every  woman  shall  borrow  tf  her  neighbour  .... 
jewels  of  silver,  and  jewels  of  gold/— The  word  *  Iwrrow' 
Is  an  exceedingly  unfortunate  rendering  of  the  Hebrew 
word  7^^  ahaal.  But  this  unhappy  rendering  is  qtiile 
peculiar  to  our  version.  The  proper  meaning  of  the  term 
IS  to*  ask,'  or  to  «  demand,'  and  iferne  states  tiiat  it  is  so 
understood  in  every  ancient  version,  and  in  every  modern 
version  except  our  own.  The  fhct  would  seem  to  be,  that 
the  Hebrews  were  instructed  to  take  advantage  of  the  con- 
sternation of  the  Egyptians  at  the  death  of  the  firstborn 
(see  ch.  xii.  33),  to  demand  compensation  for  having  been 
so  long  obliged  to  labour  without  wages  in  thefr  service. 
The  Egyptians,  in  the  anxiety  they  then  felt  to  hare  the 
Israelites  gone,  were  in  no  condition  to  refiise  the  demand. 


f\ 


^A^Bl^ 


■»        I 


or  SiLvni  Ain>  Jkwxu  of  Gold.**    GoxrossD  Fuoat  Eoyptiaic  Dbawxxoi  axd  Scclptvubs  ut  tum  Bbxtxbh  Hvodx. 
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Perhaps  they  feared  that  there  would  be  some  new  cala- 
mity it  they  did  not  comply ;  and  the  natural  effect  of  the 
terrible  infliction  they  had  just  sustained  would  be,  for  the 
time,  to  render  the  precious  things  which  the  Hebrews 
required,  of  small  value  in  their  sight  The  word  ren- 
dered '  Jewell  does  not  mean  jewellery  in  precious  stones, 
etc,  but  denotes  in  a  general  way  any  articles  of  superior 
value,  whether  for  personal  ornament  or  any  other  pnr- 
poee.  It  would  be  better  translated :  *  articles  of  gold  and 
articles  of  silyer/  without  specifying  what  artides.    As 


<  raimenf  is  added  in  ch.  zii.  S5,  personal  ornaments  were 
most  probably  included  among  the  valuables  which  the 
Hebrews  obtained  on  this  occasion ;  and  as  they  almost 
certainly  wore  during  their  forty  years'  wanderings  the 
ornaments  whic|i  th^  obtained  now,  and  which  they 
afterwards  took  from  the  Egyptians  overthrown  in  the 
Red  Sea,  we  have  introduced  a  cut,  with  a  number  of 
sucl^  ornaments  as  are  known,  from  existing  paintings 
and  sculptures,  to  have  been  worn  by  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tian females. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

1  Moses'  rod  is  tttmed  into  a  serpent.  6  His  hand  is 
leprous.  10  He  is  loth  to  be  sent.  14  Aaron  is 
appointed  to  assist  him.  18  Moses  departeth  from 
Jdhro,  21  CroiTs  message  to  Pharaoh.  24  Zip^ 
porah  circianciseth  her  son.  27  Aaron  is  sent  to 
meet  Moses,    31  The  people  beUeveth  them. 

And  Moses  answered  and  said,  But,  behold, 
Uiey  will  not  believe  me,  nor  hearken  unto 
my  voice :  for  they  will  say,  The  Lord  hath 
not  appeared  unto  thee. 

2  And  the  Lord  said  unto  him,  What  is 
that  in  thine  hand  ?    And  he  said,  A  rod. 

3  And  he  said,  Cast  it  on  ^e  ground. 
And  he  cast  it  on  tiie  ground,  and  it  became 
a  serpent ;  and  Moses  fled  from  before  it. 

4  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Put 
forth  thine  hand,  and  take  it  by  the  tail. 
And  he  put  forth  his  hand,  and  caught  it, 
and  it  became  a  rod  in  his  hand : 

5  That  thev  may  believe  that  the  Lord 
God  of  their  mthers,  tlie  God  of  Abraham, 
Uie  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob, 
hath  appeared  unto  thee. 

6  T  And  the  Lord  said  furthermore  unto 
him,  Put  now  thine  hand  into  thy  bosom. 
And  he  put  his  hand  into  his  bosom:  and 
when  he  took  it  out,  behold,  his  hand  vxis 
leprous  as  snow. 

7  And  he  said.  Put  thine  hand  into  thy 
bosom  again.  And  he  put  his  hand  into  his 
boeom  again ;  and  plucked  it  out  of  his  bosom, 
and,  behold,  it  was  turned  again  as  his  other 
flesh. 

8  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  if  they  will 
not  believe  thee,  neither  hearken  to  the  voice 
of  the  first  sign,  that  they  will  believe  the 
voice  of  the  latter  sign. 

9  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  if  they  will 
not  believe  also  these  two  signs,  neither 
hearken  unto  thy  voice,  that  thou  shalt  take 
of  the  water  of  the  river,  and  pour  it  upon 
the  dry  land:  and  the  water  which  thou 
takest  out  of  the  river  ^shall  become  blood 
upon  the  dry  land. 

I  Heb.  thaU  h§  atd  iMaU  b$.       8  Heb.  a  mm  ofmrdi.       *  Heb.  sinew 


n  of  word*. 
Lokelt.  11. 


»0r, 


10  IT  And  Moses  said  unto  the  Lord,  O 
my  Lord,  I  am  not  ^eloquent,  neither  "here- 
tofore, nor  since  thou  hast  spoken  unto  thy 
servant :  but  I  am  slow  of  speech,  and  of  a 
slow  tongue. 

11  And  the  Lord  said  unto  him.  Who 
hath  made  man's  mouth  ?  or  who  maketh  the 
dumb,  or  deaf,  or  the  seeing,  or  the  blind  ? 
have  not  I  the  Lord  ? 

12  Now  therefore  go,  and  I  will  be  ^with 
thy  mouth,  and  teach  thee  what  thou  shalt 
say. 

13  And  he  said,  O  my  Lord,  send,  I  pray 
thee,  by  the  hand  of  him  whom  thou  ^wilt 
send. 

14  And  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was  kindled 
against  Moses,  and  he  said.  Is  not  Aaron  the 
Levite  thv  brother?  I  know  that  he  can 
speak  well.  And  also,  behold,  he  cometh 
forth  to  meet  thee :  and  when  he  seeth  thee, 
he  will  be  glad  in  his  heart. 

15  And  thou  shalt  speak  unto  him,  and 
put  words  in  his  mouth  :  and  I  will  be  with 
thy  mouth,  and  with  his  mouth,  and  will  teach 
you  what  ye  shall  do. 

16  And  he  shall  be  thy  spokesman  unto 
the  people :  and  he  shall  be,  even  he  shall  bo 
to  thee  instead  of  a  mouth,  and  'thou  shalt 
be  to  him  instead  of  God. 

17  And  thou  shalt  take  this  rod  in  thine 
hand,  wherewith  thou  shalt  do  signs. 

18  IT  And  Moses  went  and  returned  to 
Jethro  his  father  in  law,  and  said  unto  him. 
Let  me  go,  I  pray  thee,  and  return  unto  my 
brethren  which  are  in  Egvpt,  and  see  whether 
they  be  yet  alive.  And  Jethro  said  to  Moses, 
Go  in  peace. 

19  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses  in 
Midian,  Go,  return  into  Egypt :  for  all  the 
men  are  dead  which  sought  thy  life. 

20  And  Moses  took  his  wite  and  his  sons, 
and  set  them  upon  an  ass,  and  he  returned 
to  the  land  of  Egypt:  and  Moses  took  the 
rod  of  God  in  his  hand. 

21  IT  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses, 

4  Matt  10. 19.    Mark  13. 11. 
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When  thou  goest  to  return  into  Egypt,  sco 
tliat  thou  do  all  those  wonders  before  rharaoh, 
which  I  have  put  in  thine  hand :  but  I  will 
harden  his  heart,  that  he  -shall  not  let  the 
people  go. 

22  And  thou  shalt  say  unto  Pharaoh, 
Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Israel  is  my  son,  even 
my  firstborn : 

23  And  I  say  unto  thee,  Let  my  son  go, 
that  he  may  serve  me :  and  if  thou  refuse  to 
let  him  go,  behold,  I  will  slay  thy  son,  even 
thy  firstborn. 

24  H  And  it  came  to  pass  by  the  way  in 
the  inn,  that  the  Lord  met  him,  and  sought 
to  kill  him. 

25  Then  Zipporah  took  a  sharp  ^stone,  and 
cut  off  the  foreskin  of  her  son,  and  'cast  it  at 
his'  feet,  and  said,  Surely  a  bloody  husband 
art  thou  to  me. 

2(5  So  he  let  him  go :    then  she  said,  A 

7  Or,  knife. 


bloody  husband  t/iou  art^  because  of  the  cir- 
cumcision. 

27  IT  And  die  Lord  said  to  Aaron,  Go 
into  the  wilderness  to  meet  Moses.  And  be 
went,  and  met  him  in  the  mount  of  God,  auJ 
kissed  iiim. 

28  And  Moses  told  Aaron  all  the  woi-ds 
of  the  Lord  who  liad  sent  him,  and  all  the 
signs  wliich  he  had  commanded  him. 

29  If  And  Moses  and  Aaron  went  and 
gathered  togetlicr  all  the  elders  of  the  children 
of  Israel : 

30  And  Aaron  spake  all  the  words  wliich 
the  Lord  had  spoken  unto  Moses,  and  did 
the  signs  in  the  sight  of  the  people. 

31  And  the  people  believed:  and  when 
they  heard  that  tlie  Lord  had  visited  the 
children  of  Israel,  and  that  he  had  looked 
upon  their  affliction,  then  they  bowed  their 
heads  and  worshipped. 

e  Ueb.  nuu/c  it  touch. 


Verse  2.  •  A  rod* — By  this  it  appears  that  Moses  car- 
ried a  rod  or  staff*,  aud  this  xra  at^rwards  find  to  be  his 
inseparable  companion.  That  in  this  he  follows  an  Eg}  p- 
tian  cusfom,  is  evident  from  ch.  vii.  2,  where  each  of  the 
ma^cians  carries  his  rod.  According  to  the  monuments, 
the  Egyptian  nobles  generally  carried  a  staff  from  three  to 
fix  feet  long  when  they  went  out.    One  of  them,  preserved 


EoTPTiAK  Walkino  Stavks, 

to  our  time,  is  of  cherry  wood ;  but  it  appears  that  those 
of  acacia  wood  were  generally  preferred.  Egyptian  priests, 
and  otherpersons  of  rank,  are  represented  as  walking  with 
sticks.    Wilkinson,  iii.  386-8 ;  Hengstenberg,  p.  79. 

20.  *  Moms  took  his  wife  and  his  sotis,  and  set  them  rtpon 
an  ass* — The  original  narrative  speaks  of  bat  one  ass,  *  set 
them  upcm  an  ass  ]*  bat,  as  it  seems  preposterous  to  suppose 
that  there  was  but  one  ass  for  them  all,  it  is  likely  that,  as 
often  happens,  the  singular  is  here  put  for  the  plural ;  and 
that  the  meaning  is,  *  he  set  everv  one  of  them  upon  an 
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ass.'  We  do  not  recollect  any  modkem  instance  of  asses 
being  employed  in  a  journey  across  this  desert,  uhereas  , 
the  present  is  far  from  being  tlio  only  ancient  instaccc. 
In  fact,  there  seem  to  have  been,  in  very  ancient  times, 
greater  facilities  for  travel  through  this  desert  than  at 
present  Perhaps  it  was  not  so  desolate  as  now  j  although 
even  now  we  believe  that  during  the  winter  andcarlT 
spring  it  might  be  crossed  on  asses.  Then  there  seem  also 
to  have  been  caravanserais  in  districts  where  no  one  now 
expects  to  find  such  a  convenience ;  and  that  the  way  across 
this  and  other  deserts  was  comparatively  safe  appears  from 
numerous  instances,  such  as  tlie  journeys  of  the  patriarchs 
to  Egypt,  those  of  Eliezer  and  Jacob  to  Mesopotamia,  and 
this  of  Moses  to  Egypt  from  the  eastern  gulf,  with  his  wife 
and  two  children.  Indeed,  if  there  were  no  attendanl* 
with  tliis  party,  it  would  seem  that  the  wife  of  Moses  ^^ 
turned  to  Midian  with  her  two  sons,  unaccompanied  by 
any  man.  We  think  it  very  possible,  however,  that  there 
may  have  been  attendants,  although  the  Scriptural  narra- 
tive has  no  intimation  to  that  effect  However,  the  ab- 
sence of  any  acts  of  robbery,  or  of  the  fear  of  any  nch 
jicts,  from  those  who  travci*sed  the  deserts  in  all  the  early 
Hebrew  history,  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  when  we 
consider  the  acts  of  constant  violence  upon  fravelwj 
which  now  take  place,  and  the  strong  apprehensions  with 
which  a  journey  across  any  of  the  Arabian  orSynan 
deserts  is  now  regarded. 

25.  •  Zipporah  took  a  sharp  stone,* — Flints  and  other 
hard  stones  formed  the  tools  and  cutting  instruments  w 
almost  all  nations  before  tlie  art  of  working  iron  was  dis- 
covered. We  find  such  instruments  still  in  use  amonf 
savages,  and  discover  them  occnsic^nally  buried  in  different 
parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  shewing  the  nniversali^o' 
their  use  when  the  people  were  ignorant  of  iron.  Th«y 
were,  no  doubt,  formed,  as  savages  form  them  at  present; 
that  is,  they  were  shaped  and  sharpened  on  a  kind  of  ^nd* 
stone,  until,  at  a  great  expense  of  time,  labour,  and  patience, 
they  were  brought  to  the  desired  figure.  They  wcw 
then  fitted  to  a  handle,  and  employed  nearly  in  the  same 
way  as  we  use  our  instruments  and  tools  of  iron.  .^J°*" 
the  act  of  Zipporah,  we  are,  however,  not  authoriicd  to 
infer  that  instruments  and  tools  of  metal  were  not  common 
at  the  time  and  in  the  neighbourhood  before  us.    WcahalJ 
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soon  have  occasiou  to  see  the  contrary.  The  fact  seems  to 
be,  that  Zipporah  knew  that  sharp  stones  were  exclusively 
used  in  Egypt  and  elsewhere,  in  making  incisions  on  the 
human  person ;  and  she  therefore  either  used  such  an  in- 
strument, or  employed  in  its  room  one  of  the  flints  with 
which  the  region  they  were  traversing  is  abundantly 
strewed.  Specimens  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  flint-knives 
have  been  found,  and  are  preserved  in  collections  of 
Egyptian  antiquities. 

It  is  not  expressly  said  in  the  leading  narrative  that 
Zipporah  returned  with  her  two  sons  to  her  father.  But, 
as  no  notice  of  her  presence  is  subsequently  taken,  while 
we  find  that  her  father  brought  her  and  her  sons  to  Moses 
when  he  was  in  the  Desert  of  Sinai,  this  shews  that  she 
did  leave,  and  no  occasion  for  her  leaving  seems  so  likely 
as  that  which  the  text  suggests. 


CHAPTER  V. 

1  PlwTooli  diideth  Moses  and  Aaron  for  tlieir  message, 
5  He  mcreaseth  the  Israelites*  task,  16  Hechecketh 
their  complaints.  20  They  cry  out  upon  Moses  and 
Aaron,     22  Moses  complaineth  to  God. 

And  afterward  Moses  and  Aaron  went  in,  and 
told  Pharaoh,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  of 
Israel,  Let  my  people  go,  that  they  may  hold 
a  feast  unto  me  in  the  wilderness. 

2  And  Pharaoh  said,  Who  is  the  Lord, 
that  I  should  obey  his  voice  to  let  Israel  go  ? 
I  know  not  the  Lord,  neither  will  I  let  Israel 

3  And  they  said,  ^The  God  of  the  Hebrews 
hath  met  with  us :  let  us  go,  we  pray  thee, 
three  days'  journey  into  the  desert,  and  sacri- 
fice unto  the  Lord  our  God ;  lest  he  fall  upon 
us  with  pestilence,  or  with  the  sword. 

4  And  the  king  of  Egypt  said  unto  them. 
Wherefore  do  ye,  Moses  and  Aaron,  let  the 
people  from  their  works  ?  get  you  unto  your 
burdens. 

5  And  Pharaoh  said,  Behold,  the  people 
of  the  land  now  are  many,  and  ye  make  them 
rest  from  their  burdens. 

6  H  And  Pharaoh  commanded  the  same  day 
the  taskmasters  of  the  people,  and  their  officers, 
saying, 

7  Ye  shall  no  more  give  the  people  straw 
to  make  brick,  as  heretofore :  let  them  go  and 
gather  straw  for  themselves. 

8  And  the  tale  of  the  bricks,  which  they 
did  make  heretofore,  ye  shall  lay  upon  them ; 
ye  shall  not  diminish  ouffht  thereot :  for  they 
oe  idle  ;  therefore  they  cry,  saying,  Let  us  go 
and  sacrifice  to  our  God. 

9  'Let  there  more  work  be  laid  upon  the 
men,  that  they  may  laboiu*  therein ;  and  let 
them  not  regard  vain  words. 

10  If  And  the  taskmasters  of  the  people 


went  out,  and  their  officers,  and  they  spake  to 
the  people,  saying,  Thus  saith  Pharaoh,  I  will 
not  give  you  straw. 

11  Go  ye,  get  you  straw  where  ye  can  find 
it :  yet  not  ought  of  your  work  snail  be  di- 
minished. 

12  So  the  people  were  scattered  abroad 
throughout  all  the  land  of  Egypt  to  gather 
stubble  instead  of  straw. 

13  And  the  taskmasters  hasted  theniy  saying, 
Fulfil  your  works,  your  'daily  tasks,  as  when 
there  was  straw. 

14  And  the  officers  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
which  Pharaoh's  taskmasters  had  set  over 
them,  were  beaten,  and  demanded,  Wherefore 
have  ye  not  fulfilled  your  task  in  making  brick 
both  yesterday  and  to  day,  as  heretofore  ? 

15  H  Then  the  officers  of  the  children  of 
Israel  came  and  cried  unto  Pharaoh,  saying, 
Wherefore  dealest  thou  thus  with  thy  ser- 
vants? 

16  There  is  no  straw  given  unto  thy  ser- 
vants, and  they  say  to  us,  Make  brick :  and, 
behold,  thy  servants  are  beaten ;  but  the  fault 
is  in  thine  own  people. 

17  But  he  said,  Ye  are  idle,  ye  are  idle: 
therefore  ye  say.  Let  us  go  and  do  sacrifice  to 
the  Lord. 

18  Go  therefore  now,  and  work ;  for  there 
shall  no  straw  be  given  you,  yet  shall  ye 
deliver  the  tale  of  bncks. 

19  And  the  officers  of  the  children  of  Israel 
did  see  that  they  were  in  evil  case,  after  it  was 
said.  Ye  shall  not  minish  ottyht  from  your 
bricks  of  your  daily  task. 

20  l  And  they  met  Moses  and  Aaron,  who 
stood  in  the  way,  as  they  came  forth  firom 
Pharaoh : 

21  And  they  said  unto  them.  The  Lord 
look  upon  you,  and  judge ;  because  ye  have 
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ihade  our  savour  ^to  be  abhorred  in  the  eyes 
of  Pharaoh,  and  in  the  eyes  of  his  servants,  to 
put  a  sword  in  their  hand  to  slay  us. 

22  H  And  Moses  returned  unto  the  Lord, 
and  said.  Lord,  virherefore  hast  thou  so  evil 


entreated  this  people  ?  why  is  it  that  thou  hast 
sent  me  ? 

23  For  sinlje  t  came  to  JPharaoh  to  speak 
in  thy  name^  hi^  hath  dotie  evil  to  this  people ; 
^neither  hast  thdu  delivet^  thy  people  at  all 


4  Heb.  to  stink. 


9  Ileb.  delivtring  tfum  hast  not  delivered. 


Verse  6.  «  Oncers.'— The  word  here  is  D^npg^ 
shoterim,  which  means  *  the  writers/  from  the  verb  l6^ 
shatoTf  to  write.  This  is  highly  characteristic  of  the  state 
of  things  in  Egypt.  In  no  land  of  the  old  world  was 
facility  in  writing  so  great,  and  the  materials  for  writing 
by  any  means  so  perfect  as  in  Egypt.  •  Stone-workers 
were  accostomed/  says  Rosellini,  *  to  engrave  upon  each 
square  block  an  inscription  in  hieroglyphics ;  an  impres- 
sion was  made  upon  the  bricks  (which  besides  frequently 
bore  inscriptions);  even  oxen  were  represented— the 
ftteward  of  the  house  kept  a  written  register.  They  pro- 
bably wrote  more,  and  on  more  ordinary  occasions,  than 
among  us.'  The  same  author  says,  *  The  Egyptians  differ 
specially  from  all  other  people  in  that  they  constantly 
cover  the  exterior  and  interior  of  their  houses,  and  the 
walls  of  all  the  innumerable  apartments  of  their  wonderful 
subterraneous  burial  places,  with  images  and  writing. 
Upon  the  implements,  and  even  garments  of  the  Egyptians, 
the  name  of  the  owner  is  frequently  wholly  or  in  part  in- 
scribed. The  proper  name  of  the  profession  of  the  men  is 
written  upon  them  on  the  monuments ;  the  name  of  the 
animals  upon  their  representatives,  and  that  of  implements 
of  every  sort  upon  the  figures  which  represent  them.  We 
must  shut  our  eyes  against  the  clearest  light,  if  we  would 
den)r  that  the  art  of  reading  and  writing  was  generally 
studied  and  practised  in  ancient  Egypt,  to  as  great  a 
degree  at  least  as  it  is  now  among  us.'  {Monumenti  delV 
Egitto,  M.C.  ii.,  pi.  3;  239,  241,  255,  272,  seq.)  These 
antiquarian  drawings  from  the  monuments  frurnish  ample 
proof  that  in  judicial  transactions  every  thing  was  trans- 
acted in  writing.   The  scribes,  who  meet  our  eyes  where- 


ever  we  look,  act  an  important  part  The  passion  for 
writing  was  so  inebr|)Drated  with  tiie  business  of  Egypt, 
that  even  now  the  last  remains  of  the  Eg^-ptians,  the 
Copts,  are  in  exclusive  possession  of  all  the  secretane* 
posts,  and,  as  it  were,  form  a  nation  of  scribes.  (Girard  io 
Descript.  de  VEgypte,  xvii.  192.^  From  all  this,  it  is 
well  urged  bv  Hengistenberg,  that  tnese  and  the  remaiuis^ 
passages  of  tne  Pentateuch,  which  imply  a  great  exteDsioQ 
of  the  art  of  writing  among  the  Inraelites  in  the  time  of 
Moses,  only  make  known  what  cannot  have  been  others 
wise,  and  are  a  strong  confirmation  of  the  narrative.  See 
his  Egypt^  pp.  89-91 ;  and  more  particularly  his  elabonie 
chapter,  Der  Pentateuch  und  die  Schreibkunst,  ii.  414-502 
of  his  Beitrage  zur  Einleitung  ins  AUe  Tut^  1836. 

7.  '  Straw  to  make  brick.* — In  the  note  in  Gen.  xL  3, 
we  have  shewn  the  use  of  straw  in  compacting  smtdried 
bricks,  as  exemplified  in  the  remains  of  Babylon.  We 
have  little  to  add  to  that  statement,  unless  that  the  stnv 
is  perhaps  less  abundant  in  the  crude  bricks  of  ^jpt 
than  in  those  of  Babylon.  Bricks  thos  compacted  asTe 
been  fotind  bearing  the  stamp  of  kings  who  reigned  in  tke 
age  of  Moses,  and  may  have  been,  and  probably  were,  the 
very  bricks  manufactured  by  the  Israelites.  Boeelliiii 
says, '  The  bricks  which  are  now  fband  in  Egypt  bdcogmg 
to  the  same  period,  always  have  straw  mingled  with  thea^ 
although  in  some  of  them  that  are  most  carefullv  made  it 
is  found  in  very  small  quantities.'  Monumenti  delt  Egittc, 
II.  ii.  252.  The  straw,  as  formerly  shewn,  was  to  compsct 
and  give  oohesion  to  the  mass  of  clay  of  which  they  were 
formed)  and  the  coaiser  the  clay,  the  greater  the  quasdiy 
of  straw  required  to  give  them  the  necessary  ooppactpcm 
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Prokesch  says;  'The  bricks  of  the  first  pyramid  at 
Dathoor  are  of  fine  clay  from  the  Nile  mmgled  with 
ehon)ed  straw.  The  intermixture  giyes  the  bricks  an  as- 
tonisiiing  darability.' 

8.  *  Srieka.* — From  ch.  i.  14,  we  learu  that  Pharaoh  em- 
bittered the  lives  of  the  Israelites  with  hard  bondage  *  in 
mortar  and  brick.'  Other  particnlars  follow  here,  ac- 
qoftiDtiiig  OS  with  the  mode  m  which  this  grievous  work 
of  the  Israelites  was  performed.  The  whole  implies  that 
bricb  were  in  common  use  in  Egypt.  That  this  was  the 
&et,  we  have  ample  means  of  shewing ;  and  this  is  inioor- 
tut,  IS  it  has  been  urj^  as  an  objection  against  the  Pen- 
ttteach^that  the  existmg  monuments  of  Egypt  are  not  of 
briek,  bat  of  hewn  stone.  The  fiict  is,  however,  that  nearly 
til  private  buildings,  and  some  public  buildings,  were  of 
brick.  Herodotos  mentions  a  brick  pyramid,  which  is 
probably  one  of  those  still  standing.  But  we  are  literally 
overwhelmed  with  prooft  of  the  abundant  use  of  bricks  in 
Egypt,  when  we  turn  to  the  writers  who,  during  the  present 
oentai7,  ^^  illustrated  the  antiquities  of  Egypt  Cham- 
poUioo,  for  example,  speaks  of  a  tomb  built  of  crude  brick 
tt  Sals,  and  a  temple  of  brick  at  Wady  Haifa  {VEgyjpte, 
P-  83).  Rosellini  says,  '  Ruins  of  great  brick  buihiings 
are  fboad  in  all  parts  of  Egypt  Walls  of  astonishing  height 
and  thickness  are  preservea  to  the  present  time,  as,  for 
example,  the  circumvallation  of  Sais ;  also  whole  pyramids, 
as  those  of  Faioum  and  Dashoor,  and  a  great  number 
of  te  ruins  of  monuments,  both  mat  and  small'  {Monum, 
M'  E^to,  II.  ii.  240).  Wilkinson  says :— *  The  use  of 
enide  brick  baked  in  the  sun,  was  universal  in  Upper  and 
Lower  Egypt  both  for  public  and  private  buildings.  En- 
dosures  of  gardens,  granaries,  sacred  circuits  encompassing 
the  eoarti  of  temples,  walls  of  fortifications  and  towers, 
dwelling  houses  and  tombs,  in  short  all  but  the  temples 
themselves,  were  of  crude  bricks'  (And.  Egyptians^  ii.  26). 
The  sune  author  shews  that  building  with  brick  was  prac- 
tised even  in  very  early  times,  since  the  bricks  themselves 
both  in  Thebes  uid  the  neighbourhood  of  Memphis  often 
bear  the  names  of  monarchs  who  ruled  Eg^t  in  that  early 
age.  The  fiict  of  ^s  abundant  use  of  bncks  in  Egypt  is 
not  the  least  interesting  or  important  of  those  numerous 
corroborations  of  the  Pentateuch  which  the  study  of  Egyp- 
tian autionities  has  of  late  years  produced. 

10.  «  Thta  mrith  Pharaoh,'— VTom  all  that  passes  on 
this  occasion,  it  is  manifest  that  the  bricks  were  made 
mder  the  immediate  direction  of  the  king  through  his 


officers.  That  the  kings  of  Egypt  had  any  thing  to  do 
with  the  making  of  bricks  is  not  noticed  l^  any  ancient 
writer ;  and  this  renders  more  interesting  and  important 
the  incidental  corroboration  which  the  study  of  Egyp- 
tian antiquities  has  recently  produced.  Wilkinson  says,  on 
this  point :  *  So  great  was  the  demand,  that  the  Egyptian 
government  observing  the  profit  that  would  accrue  to  the 
revenue  ft-om  a  monopoly  of  them,  undertook  to  supply 
the  public  at  a  moderate  price,  thus  preventing  all  un- 
authorized persons  from  engaging  in  their  manufacture. 
And  in  order  more  effectually  to  obtain  their  end,  the  seal 
of  the  king,  or  of  some  privileged  person,  was  stamped 
upon  the  bricks  at  the  time  they  were  made.  This  fact, 
though  not  positively  mentioned  by  any  ancient  author,  is 
infeired  fVom  finding  bricks  so  marked,  both  in  public  and 
private  buildings ;  some  having  the  ovals  of  a  king,  and 
some  the  name  and  titles  of  a  priest  or  other  influential 
person ;  and  it  is  probable  that  those  which  bear  no  cha- 
racters belonged  to  individuals  who  had  obtained  a  per- 
mission or  licence  fW>m  the  government  to  fiibricate  them 
for  their  own  consumption.'    Aticient  Egyptiaru,  ii.  79. 

14.  *  7%e  officen  .  . .  were  beaten* — This  scene,  in  which 
Ae  Hebrew  officers,  whom  the  Egyptian  taskmasters  had 
set  over  their  countr3rmen,  are  beaten  because  those  under 
them  had  not  performed  their  task  in  brickmaking,  is 
placed  vividly  before  us  in  the  above  curving  com- 
posed from  two  mural  paintings,  one  at  Bern  Hassan,  and 
the  other  in  a  tomb  at  the  pyramids ;  one  representing  the 
infliction  of  the  bastinado,  and  the  other  shewing  how 
persons  were  stimulated  to  their  work  by  the  persuasive 
powers  of  the  stick.  The  first  of  the  two  representations 
combined  in  our  engraving  shews  conclusively,  that  the 
mode  of  inflicting  stripes  described  in  Deut  xxv.  2 — ^the 
guilty  person  being  laid  down  flat  upon  the  ground  before 
the  judge  and  beaten — was  precisely  the  Egyptian  mode. 
Wilkinson  describes  it  in  the  following  words :  *  Men  and 
boys  were  laid  flat  upon  the  ground,  and  frequently  held 
by  the  hands  and  feet  while  the  chastisement  was  aominis- 
tered.*  Ancient  Egyptians^  ii.  40-42. 

19.  *  Your  bricKs  of  your  dailu  task.* — It  is  impossible 
to  close  these  notes  upon  the  labours  of  the  Israelites  in 
the  brick-fields,  without  noticing  a  painting  found  in  a 
tomb  at  Thebes,  of  which  a  drawing  and  an  explanation 
were  first  furnished  by  Rosellini,  who  gives  to  his  descrip- 
tion the  title  of  an  *  Explanation  of  a  picture  representing 
the  Hebrews  as  they  were  engaged  in  making  brick.'    (S 
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the  labourers,  some  are  employed  in  transporting  the  clay 
in  vessels,  some  in  intermingling  it  with  the  straw ;  others 
are  taking  the  bricks  oat  of  the  mould  and  placing  them 
in  rows,  still  others  with  a  piece  of  wood  upon  their  backs 
and  ropes  on  each  sidc^  carry  awa^  the  bricks  already 
burned  or  dried.  Their  dissimilanty  to  the  Egyptians 
appears  at  the  first  view :  the  complexion,  physiognomy 
and  beard  permit  its  not  to  be  roistRkcn  in  supposing  them 
to  be  Hebrews.  They  wear  at  their  hips  the  apron  which 
is  common  among  the  Egrptians,  and  there  is  also  repre- 
sented as  in  use  among  them  a  kind  of  short  trowsers  or 
drawers,  after  the  fashion  of  the  C3^p;)^p  (that  is,  the 

*  breeches*  of  Exod.  xxviii.  42).  Among|  tlie  Hebrews,  four 
Egyptians,  very  distinguishable  by  their  mien,  figure  and 
OMour  (which  is  of  the  usual  reddish  brown,  while  the 
others  are  of  what  we  call  *  flesh  colour^^  are  seen.  Two 
of  them,  one  sitting  and  the  other  standing,  caripr  a  stick 
in  their  hand,  ready  to  fall  upon  two  other  Egyptians,  who 
are  here  represented  like  the  Hebrews,  one  ofthem  carry- 
ing upon  his  shoulder  a  vessel  of  clay,  and  the  other  re- 
turning from  the  transportation  of  brick,  carrying  hia 
empty  vessel  to  get  a  new  load.  Here  we  have  a  lively 
illustration  of  the  taskmasters  and  of  the  beating  described 
in  V.  14.  The  tomb  in  which  this  picture  is  found  be- 
longed to  a  high  court-officer  of  the  king,  named  Rochsoere, 
audit  was  made  in  the  reign  of  Thothmes  IV.,  who  was 
contemporary  with  Moses.  The  question,  How  came  this 
paintmg  in  the  tomb  of  Rochscere,  Rosellini  answers : — 

*  He  was  the  overseer  of  the  public  buildings,  and  had  con- 
sequently the  charge  of  all  the  works  undertaken  by  the 
king.  There  are  found  represented  therein  still  other 
objects  of  a  like  nature ;  two  colossal  statues  of  kings,  a 
sphinx,  and  the  labourers  who  hewed  the  stone — works 
which  he,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  had  caused  to  be  executed 
in  his  life-time.'  To  the  question.  How  came  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  labours  of  the  Israelites  at  Thebes?  the 
answer  is :  '  We  need  not  suppose  the  labours  were  per- 
formed in  the  very  place  where  they  are  represented,  for 
Rochscere  was  overseer  of  the  royal  buildings  throughout 
the  land,  and  what  was  done  in  the  circuit  of  his  operationa 
would,  wherever^  performed,  be  represented  in  his  tomb 
at  Thebes.  It  is  also  not  impossible  that  the  Hebrews 
went  even  to  Thebes.  In  Exod.  v.  12,  it  is  said,  that  they 
scattered  themselves  throughout  the  whole  land  of  Egypt, 
in  order  to  procure  straw.' 

The  points  of  resemblance  between  this  scene  and  the 
labours  of  the  Israelites  are  many,  and  some  of  them  have 
been  indicated  in  the  above  description.  Two  more, 
pointed  out  by  Hengstenberg,  are  important,  and  well 
worthy  of  attention :  '  1.  It  is  said  in  the  narrative,  that  the 
Israelites  were  subjected  to  severe  labour  in  mortar  and 
brick.  Just  so  this  servile  labour  appears  throughout  this 
painting  as  two-fold:  some  are  employed  upon  the  clay 
m>m  wnich  the  bricks  are  made,  and  some  upon  the 


finished  brick.    2.  We  have  in  this  painting  an  explt- 
nation  with  regard  to  the  Egyptians  who  accompanied  the 
Israelites  in  tibeir  Exodus.    Of  these  Egyptians  we  first 
readinExod.xii.  38:  '' And  also  a  great  rabble  (31 3^ 
went  up  with  them."  In  Num.  xi.  4 :  <*  The  mixed  ^gjy 
tian  populace  (^p^DKn)  led  astray  the  Israelites  in  the 
desert  to  discontentment."    In  Deut  xxix.  U^let  it  he 
observed  how  accurately  these  remote  and  disconnected 
passages  agree  with  each  other — the  Egyptian  slates  ap> 
pear  as  very  poor,  as  the  lowest  servante,  as  hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water.    The  designations  rabble  and 
populace,  in  their  first  passages,  also  shew  that  these  at- 
tendants of  the  Israelites  belonged  to  the  lowest  grades  of 
socie^.    Just  such  people  we  diould  naturally  expect  to 
find  m  Egypt    Their  existence  is  the  necessary  ooue- 
quence  of  strictly  marked  castes  of  society.    The  mona* 
ments,  indeed,  place  vividly  before   us   most  maniftst 
distinctioos  in  station.    A  part  of  the  people  appear  to  be 
in  the  same  deep  degradation  that  now  presses  upon  the 
Fellahs.    According  to  Herodotus  (ii.  47),  the  caste  of 
swineherds,  a  native  tribe,  was  unclean  aind  despised  in 
Egypt    All  intercoune  with  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants, 
even  entrance  into  a  temple,  was  forbidden !    The  con- 
tempt in  which  they  were  held  was  not,  certainly,  the 
conse<iuenoe  of  their  occnpation,  but  their  occupation  of  the 
disdain  which  was  felt  for  them.'  Already  unclean,  they 
had  no  reason  for  avoiding  the  care  of  unclean  animals. 
But  full  light  must  fall  upon  these  notices  of  the  Penta- 
teuch through  our  painting.   We  see  upon  it  Egyptisos 
who  are  placed  entirely  upon  an  equality  with  the  hated 
and  despised  strangers,     what  is  more  natural  than  that  a 
considerable  part  of  these  Egyptians,  bound  dose  to  their 
companions  in  sorrow  by  their  common  miseiy,  shoohl 
leave  with  them  their  native  land,  such  now  to  them  only  in 
name.*    Wilkinson  admits  the  importance  of  this  paintbig 
for  the  illustration  of  the  Pentateuch,  as  repitseiitiag 
foreign  captives  enga^  in  htboura  simikr  to  t^iose  of  the 
Israelites :  but  he  hesitates  to  say  that  they  really  were  Is- 
raelites, on  groimds  which  seem  to  have  been  satisfactorily 
disposed  of  by  Hengstenberg,  to  whose  interesting  book, 
EoiffU  and  the  Books  of  Motes,  we  must  refer  the  reader. 
That  too  much  attention  has  not  been  bestowed  upon  this  re 
markable  picture,  will  appear  from  the  following  words  of 
Heeren:  *If  this  painting  represents  the  servitude  of  the 
children  of  Israel  m  these  labours,  it  is  equally  importait 
for  exegesis  and  chronology.  For  exegesis,  because  it  would 
be  a  strong  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  the  Mosaic  wridogs, 
and  especially  of  the  book  of  Ebcodoa,  wfamb,  in  the  first 
and  fifth  chapters,  ^ves  a  description  which  applies  most 
accurately  to  this  pamtins;,  even  in  unimportant  particolan. 
For  chronology,  since  it  belongs  to  the  eighteenth  dynasty, 
under  the  dominion  of  Thothmes  Mcoris^  about  1740  beft)f« 
Christ,  and  therefore  would  give  a  fixed  point  both  fx 
profime  and  sacred  history.' 


CHAPTER  VI.  - 

1  God  reneweth  his  promise  by  his  name  JEHO  VAH, 
14  The  genealogy  <f  Reuben,  16  of  Simeon,  16  of 
Levi,  of  whom  came  Moses  and  Aaron, 

Then  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Now  shalt 
thou  see  what  I  will  do  to  Pharaoh  :  for  with 
a  strong  hand  shall  he  let  them  go,  and  with  a 
strong  band  shall  he  drive  them  out  of  his  land. 

2  And  God  spake  unto  Moses,  and  said 
unto  him,  I  am  the  Lord  : 

3  And  I  appeared  unto  Abraham,  unto 
Isaac,  and  unto  Jacob,  by  the  name  of  God 
Almiffhty,  but  by  my  name  JEHOVAH  was 
I  not  known  to  them. 
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4  And  I  have  also  established  my  covenant 
with  them,  to  give  them  the  land  of  Canaan, 
the  land  of  their  pilgrimage,  wherein  they 
were  strangers. 

5  And  I  have  also  heard  the  groaning  of 
the  children  of  Israel,  whom  the  Egyptians 
keep  in  bondage ;  and  I  have  remembered  my 
covenant. 

6  Wherefore  say  unto  the  childraa  of  Is- 
rael, I  am  the  Lord,  and  I  will  bring  yun  cmt 
from  under  the  burdens  of  the  Egyptians,  and 
I  will  rid  you  out  of  their  bondage,  and  I  wiD 
redeem  you  with  a  stretched  out  arm,  and 
with  great  judgments : 
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7  And  I  will  take  you  to  me  for  a  people, 
and  I  will  be  to  you  a  God :  and  ye  shall 
know  that  I  am  the  Lord  your  God,  which 
brinffeth  you  out  from  under  the  burdens  of 
the  Egyptians. 

8  And  I  will  bring  you  in  unto  the  land, 
concerning  the  which  I  did  ^swear  to  give  it 
to  Abraham,  to  Isaac,  and  to  Jacob ;  and  I 
will  give  it  you  for  an  heritage:  I  am  the 
Lord. 

9  And  Moses  spake  so  unto  the  children 
of  Israel :  but  they  hearkened  not  unto  Moses 
for  'anguish  of  spirit,  and  for  cruel  bondage. 

10  1  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying, 

11  Go  in,  speak  unto  Pharaoh  king  of 
Egypt,  that  he  let  the  children  of  Israel  go 
out  of  his  land. 

12  And  Moses  spake  before  the  Lord, 
saying,  Behold,  the  children  of  Israel  have 
not  hearkened  unto  me ;  how  then  shall  Pha- 
raoh hear  me,  who  am  of  uncircumcised  lips  ? 

13  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  and 
unto  Aaron,  and  gave  them  a  charge  unto  the 
children  of  Israel,  and  unto  Pharaoh  king  of 
Egypt,  to  bring  the  children  of  Israel  out  of 
the  hod  of  Egypt 

14  %  These  be  the  heads  of  their  fathers' 
houses:  *The  sons  of  Reuben  the  firstborn 
of  Israel ;  Hanodi,  and  Pallu,  Hezron,  and 
Carroi  :  Uiese  be  the  families  of  Reuben. 

15  1^  *And  the  sons  of  Simeon ;  Jemuel,  and 
Jamin,  and  Ohad,  and  Jachin,  and  Zohar, 
and  Shaul  the  son  of  a  Canaanitish  woman : 
these  are  the  families  of  Simeon. 

16  H  And  these  are  the  names  of  ^the  sons 
of  Levi  according  to  their  generations ;  Ger- 
shon,  and  Kohat£  and  Merari :  and  the  years 
(rf  the  Hfe  of  Levi  toere  an  hundred  thirty  and 
seven  years. 

17  The  sons  of  Gershon;  Libni,  and 
Sliimi,  according  to  their  families. 

18  And  'the  sons  of  Kohath ;  Amram,  and 
Iriiar,   and  Hebron,  and  Uzziel:    and  the 


years  of  the  life  of  Kohath  were  an  hundred 
thirty  and  three  years. 

19  And  the  sons  of  Merari ;  Mahali  and 
Mushi ;  these  are  the  families  of  Levi  accord- 
ing to  their  cenerations. 

20  And  ^mram  took  him  Jochebed  his 
father's  sister  to  wife ;  and  she  bare  him 
Aaron  and  Moses :  and  the  years  of  the  life 
of  Amram  were  an  hundred  and  thirty  and 
seven  years. 

21  And  the  sons  of  Izhar;  Korah,  and 
Nepheg,  and  Zithri. 

22  And  the  sons  of  Uzziel ;  Mishael,  and 
Elzaphan,  and  Zithri. 

23  And  Aaron  took  him  Elisheba,  daugh- 
ter of  Amminadab,  sister  of  Naashon,  to  wife ; 
and  she  bare  him  Nadab,  and  Abihu,  Eleazar, 
and  Ithamar. 

24  And  the  sons  of  Korah ;  Assir,  and 
Elkanah,  and  Abiasaph :  these  are  the  fami- 
lies of  the  Korhites. 

25  And  Eleazar  Aaron's  son  took  him  one 
of  the  dauditers  of  Putiel  to  wife ;  and  "she 
bare  him  rhinehas :  these  are  the  heads  of 
the  fathers  of  the  Levites  according  to  their 
families. 

26  These  ttre  that  Aaron  and  Moses,  to 
whom  the  Lord  said,  Bring  out  the  children 
of  Israel  from  the  land  of  Egypt  according  to 
their  armies. 

27  These  are  thev  which  spake  to  Pharaoh 
king  of  Egypt,  to  bring  out  the  children  of 
Israel  from  Egypt :  these  are  that  Moses  and 
Aaron. 

28  IF  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  day  when 
the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  in  the  land  of 
Egypt, 

2d  That  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying,  I  am  the  Lord:  speak  thou  imto 
Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt  all  that  I  say  unto 
thee. 

30  And  Moses  said  before  the  Lord,  Be- 
hold, I  am  of  uncircumcised  lips,  and  how 
shall  Pharaoh  hearken  unto  me 


f 


1  IW>.  liftmny  hmd,       t  Heb.  thortMit,  or,  strahneu. 
«  Nam,  86.  &7.    1  Chron.  6.  t. 


s  G«n.  4«.  9. 
7  Chap. 


1  Chron.  5.  8.       4  1  Chron.  4.  f4.      »  Num.  8. 17.    1  Chron.  «.  1* 
8.  8.    Nnm.  86.  59.  a  Num.  85. 11. 


Verae  5.  *By  wy  miM  JEHOVAH  was  I  not  known 
to  l^eiMu'^-Tbit  deolaration  has  attracted  much  attentioo, 
and  excited  mach  discussion.  Its  plain  and  literal  import 
voqld  seem  to  be  that  the  august  name  of  Jehovah  is  now 
ibr  Uie  first  time  revealed,  and  was  not  prerioosly  known 
eim  to  the  patriarobs.  But  in  pomt  of  fiict,  we  find  in 
t^  book  of  Genesis  that  the  name  wns  known  to  and  used 
by  not  oijhr  the  patriarchs,  but  by  the  first  human  pair. 
l%e  fir^t  isme  of  its  ooenrrenoe,  indeed,  is  qot  in  a  desorip- 
^e  passage,  bat  in  a  declaration  uttered  by  Eve  on  oc- 
ca^n  of  the  birth  of  Cain  (Gen.  iv.  1).  To  this,  those 
who  believe  the  words  are  to  be  taken  In  their  literal 


import,  reply,  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  book  of 
Genesis  was  written  till  after  this  revelation  had  been  made 
to  Moses ;  and,  writing  afterwards,  he  would  naturally  use 
prolepticallv,  in  designating  God,  the  name  thus  made 
known  to  him ;  and  that  it  was  most  proper  that  he  should 
do  so,  as  he  would  thus  remind  the  Israelites  that  the  God 
who  had  from  early  times  interested  himself  in  their  race, 
and  who  was  the  lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  was  the  very 
same  who  brought  them  forth  out  of  Egypt,  and  who,  just 
before  that  deliverance,  made  known  to  them  this  great 
name  as  that  by  which  he  would  especially  be  callMl  in 
memory  of  that  event    Those  who  take  this  view  urge, 
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further,  that  it  would  have  been  needless,  if  not  impertt-' 
nent,  for  Moses  to  have  asked,  '  What  is  thy  name  V  in 
iii.  13,  if  the  name  had  been  already  known,  for  he  had 
been  preTioosly  informed  that  the  Being  who  talked  with 
him  was  no  other  than  *  the  God  of  his  mthers,  the  God  of 
Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob'  (t;.  6). 
The  argument  drawn  from  the  fact  that  the  patriarchs  ac- 
tually used  the  name  in  addressing  God,  as  in  Gen.  xv.  21, 
is  disposed  of  by  those  who  take  mis  view,  by  alleging  that 
a  later  writer  has  in  those  places  substituted  *  Jehovaua'  for 
*  Elohim,'  or  •  Adonai,'  which  Moses  undoubtedly  wrote : 
and  the  variation  of  several  of  the  andent  versions  from 
the  present  Hebrew  reading  is  adduced  in  support  of  this 
opinion.  Others  understand  the  words  as  implying,  not 
that  the  literal  name  '  Jehovah'  was  unknown  to  the  pa^ 
triarchs,  but  that  its  true,  full,  and  complete  import,  its  force, 
burden,  and  perfect  significance,  was  not  before  known ; 
whereas  now  and  hereafter,  the  chosen  people  should 
come  to  know  this  great  name,  not  in  the  letter  merely, 
but  in  the  actual  realization  of  all  that  it  implied :  for  it 
not  only  denoted  God's  eternal  existence,  but  also  his  un- 
changeable truth  and  omnipotent  power,  which  gave  being 
to  his  promises  by  the  actual  performance  of  them.  Now, 
although  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  had  received  pro- 
mises, yet  had  they  not  enjoyed  the  things  promised. 
They  believed  in  these  things,  but  they  had  not  lived  to 
see  the  actual  accomplishment  of  them.  But  the  time  was 
now  come  when  God  would  be  known  by  his  name  Jeho- 
vah, in  the  doing  of  what  he  had  before  decreed,  and  in 
the  accomplishment  of  all  that  he  had  promised.  It  is 
stronglv  in  corroboration  of  this  view,  that  in  the  words 
which  immediately  follow,  and  which  may  be  regarded  as 
exegetical  of  the  title  under  consideration,  God  proceeds 
to  assure  the  Israelites  that  he  will  make  good  his  promise 
by  establishing  his  covenant.  It  is  much  in  accordance 
with  this  view  that  God  is  often  said  to  make  his  name  of 
Jehovah  known  by  bringing  to  pass  the  ^nd  predicted 
events  of  his  providence.  See  Exod.  vii.  6,  7;  Ezek. 
xxviii.  22.  Other  arguments  and  illustrations  in  favour  of 
this  view  might  be  produced.  The  result  from  the  whole 
is,  that  the  words  here  used  are  to  be  understood  not  as 
an  absolute,  but  as  a  comparative  negative.  That  the 
litenil  name  of  Jehovah  was  known  to  the  patriarchs,  is 
clear  from  Gen.  ix.  26;  xv.  2;  xxii.  14;  xxvii.  7; 
xxviii.  20,  21. 

Such  comparative  modes  of  speech  are  notunfi^nent  in 
Scripture.    A  remarkable  instance  occurs  in  Jer.  vii. 


22,  23.      See  Bush's  Notes  on  Exodut,  I  81-84.    Nev 
York,  1843. 

With  respect  to  the  name  itself,  it  will  probably  be  satis- 
fiictory  to  state  the  results  of  the  elaborate  bvestigatioa 
which  Hengstenberg  has  instituted  in  his  Authentie  dei  Pen' 
teUeuches.  He  first  settles  the  question  whether  the  word 
is  of  foreign  or  Hebrew  origin.  He  investigates  the 
Egyptian  and  Phcenidan  claims,  and  rejects  them  as  inad- 
missible. The  claim  set  up  for  a  Chiuese  origin,  and  the 
derivation  from  Jovis,  are  hardly  worthy  of  notice.  The 
word  is  undoubtedly  of  Hebrew  etymology.  The  learned 
writer  then  proceeds  to  examine  tiie  correct  punctuation  of 
the  word.  He  agrees  with  Ewald  and  other  eminent  au- 
thorities in  concluding  that  the  vowels  in  present  use  are 
taken  from  Adonai^  and  that  the  original  pronunciation 
must,  firom  the  analogy  of  the  language,  have  been  Yahveh 
T\^t}^j  or  Yahaveh  HjrH,  making  the  regular  future  of  Uie 
verb  T\^i^  havahf  to  be,  and  meaning  properly,  the  existiag, 
literally  *  he  will  exist'  He  considers  Exod.  iii.  14,  And 
God  said  unto  Moses, '  I  am  what  I  am,'  or  *  I  will  be  what  I 
will  be,'  as  implying  immutability.  In  the  words  of  Angus- 
tin  in  loc,^  *  It  is  the  name  of  unchangeableness.*  For  all 
things  that  are  mutable  cease  to  be  what  they  were,  and 
begin  to  be  what  they  were  not  Immutability  is  peculiar 
to  essential  truth.  He  has  the  property  of  existence  to 
whom  it  is  said,  *  Thou  shalt  change  them,  and  they  shall 
be  changed ;  but  thou  art  the  same.'  What  is '  I  am  tiiat 
I  am,'  but  *  I  am  eternal '?  What  is  <  I  am  that  I  am,'  but 
'  I  cannot  be  changed '  P  *  The  existing'  and  *  the  unchang- 
ing,' he  considers  equivalent  in  meaning,  and  as  expresing 
the  sentiment  of  the  text 

20.  <  Father's  sister,'— The  Septoagint  and  Uie  Syriae 
both  read,  *  uncle's  daughter.' 

30.  *Iam qfundramcised  lips* — ^Moses thns expresses 
figuratively,  what  he  had  said  before  more  plainly, '  I  am 
not  eloquent,'  or  rather,  *  not  of  ready  utterance.'  In  con- 
sequence of  nncircumcision  being  considered  not  only 
impure  but  dishonourable,  the  term  'uncircumdsed'is 
frequenUy  applied  as  an  expression  of  degradation  and 
reproach  to  ^e  Philistines  and  other  neighbouring  nations 
of  the  Jews ;  and  we  also  find  it  often  api^ied,  as  here, 
figuratively  to  imply  any  thing  impure,  useless,  dangerous, 
or  defective.  Thus  we  read  of  *  uncircumcised  ears'  (Jer. 
vi,  10),  that  is,  ears  averse  to  instruction ;  voA  of 'nnci^ 
cumcised  hearts'  (Lev.  xxvi.  41),  or  hearts  intractable  and 
inattentive. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

1  Moses  is  encouraged  to  go  to  Pharaoh.  7  His  age. 
8  His  rod  is  turned  into  a  serpent,  1 1  The  sorcerers 
do  the  like.  18  Pharaoh* s  heart  is  hardened,  14 
Gods  message  to  Pharaoh.  19  The  river  is  turned 
into  biood. 

And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  See,  I  have 
made  thee  a  god  to  Pharaoh:  and  Aaron 
thy  brother  shall  be  thy  prophet. 

2  Thou  shalt  speak  all  that  I  command 
thee  :  and  Aaron  thy  brother  shall  speak 
unto  Pharaoh,  that  he  send  the  children  of 
Israel  out  of  his  land. 

3  And  I  will  harden  Pharaoh's  heart,  and 
multiply  my  signs  and  my  wonders  in  the 
land  of  Egypt. 

4  But  Pharaoh  shall  not  hearken  unto  you, 
that  I  may  lay  my  hand  upon  Egypt,  and 
bring  forth  mine  armies,  and  my  people  the 
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children  of  Israel,  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt 
by  great  judgments. 

5  And  the  Egyptians  shall  know  that  I  am 
the  Lord,  when  1  stretch  forth  mine  hand 
upon  Egypt,  and  bring  out  the  children  of 
Israel  from  among  them. 

6  And  Moses  and  Aaron  did  as  the  Lord 
commanded  them,  so  did  they. 

7  And  Moses  teas  fourscore  years  old,  and 
Aaron  fourscore  and  three  years  old,  when 
they  spake  unto  Pharaoh. 

8  if  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  and 
unto  Aaron,  saying, 

9  When  Pharaoh  shall  spesik  unto  you, 
saying.  Shew  a  miracle  for  you :  then  thou 
shalt  say  unto  Aaron,  Take  thy  rod,  and 
cast  it  before  Pharaoh,  and  it  shall  become  a 
serpent. 

10  And  Moses  and  'Aaron  went  in  unto 
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Pharaoh,  and  they  did  so  as  the  Lord  had 
commanded:  and  Aaron  cast  down  his  rod 
before  Pharaoh,  and  before  his  servants,  and 
it  became  a  serpent. 

11  Then  Pharaoh  also  called  the  wise  men 
and  the  sorcerers :  now  the  magicians  of 
Egypt,  they  also  did  in  like  manner  with  their 
enchantments. 

12  For  they  cast  down  every  man  his  rod, 
and  they  became  serpents :  but  Aaron's  rod 
swallowed  up  their  rods. 

13  And  he  hardened  Pharaoh's  heart, 
that  he  hearkened  not  unto  them ;  as  the 
Lord  had  said. 

14  IT  And  the  Lqrd  said  unto  Moses, 
Pharaoh's  heart  is  hardened,  he  refuseth  to 
let  the  people  go. 

15  Get  thee  unto  Pharaoh  in  the  morn- 
ing; lo,  he  goeth  out  unto  tho  water;  and 
thou  shalt  stand  by  the  river's  brink  against 
he  come ;  and  the  rod  which  was  turq^d  to  a 
serpent  ^alt  thou  take  in  t|)ine  ^iwd. 

16  And  thou  shalt  say  unto  him,  The 
Lord  God  of  the  Hebrews  hath  sent  me 
unto  thee,  saying,  Let  my  people  go,  that 
they  may  serve  me  in  the  wilderness  : 
and,  behold,  hitherto  thou  wouldest  not 
hear. 

17  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  In  this  thou 
shalt  know  that  I  am  the  Lord  :  behold,  I 
will  smite  with  the  rod  that  is  in  mine  hand 
upon  the  waters  which  are  in  the  river,  and 
they  shaH  be  turned  to  blood. 

18  And  the  fish  that  is  in  the  river  shall 


IS  m 

1  Heb.  gathering  of  their  waierf. 


die,  and  the  river  shall  stink;  and  the 
Egyptians  shall  lothe  to  drink  of  the  water 
of  the  river. 

19  1[  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
Say  unto  Aaron,  Take  thy  rod,  and  stretch 
out  thine  hand  upon  the  waters  of  Egypt, 
upon  their  streams,  upon  their  rivers,  and 
upon  their  ponds,  and  upon  all  their  'pools 
of  water,  that  they  may  become  blood ;  and 
that  there  may  be  blood  throughout  all  the 
la^d  of  Egypt,  both  in  vessels  of  wood^  and 
in  ves^  of  stone. 

20  ^nd  Moses  and  Aaron  did  so,  as  the 
Lord  cpmman4ed;  and  he  ^lifted  up  the 
rod,  and  smote  the  waters  that  were  in  the 
river,  in  the  sight  of  Pharaoh,  and  in  the 
sight  of  his  servants ;  and  all  the  'waters  that 
twre  in  the  river  were  turned  to  blood. 

21  And  the  fish  th^t  was  in  the  river  died ; 
and  the  rive^  sts^nk^  ai[id  the  Egyptians  could 
not  drin)^  qf  ^h^  water  of  the  river;  and 
th^^  ^^  hlood  throughout  all  the  land  of 
Egypt. 

22  ^And  the  magicians  of  Egypt  did  so 
with  their  enchantments:  and  Pharaoh's 
heart  was  hardened,  neither  did  he  hearken 
unto  them ;  as  the  Lord  had  said. 

23  And  Pharaoh  turned  and  went  into  his 
house,  neither  did  he  set  his  heart  to  this  also. 

24  And  all  the  Egyptians  digged  round 
about  the  river  for  water  to  drink ;  for  they 
could  not  drink  of  the  water  of  the  river. 

25  And  seven  days  were  fulfilled,  after 
that  the  Lord  had  smitten  the  river. 


s  Cauip.  17.  ft. 
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Verse  12.  *  T^ey  caxi  down  every  man  his  rod,  and  they 
became  serpents,* — A  new  and  very  interesting  explanation 
of  ibis  dimcalt  circumstance  has  been  given  by  Col.  C.  H. 
Smith,  affording  a  remarkable  example  of  the  illustration 
which  many  passages  of  Scripture  may  receive  from 
natural  science.  Col.  Smith  conceives  that  the  species  of 
serpent  in  question  was  the  Naja  Haje,  the  undoubted  Ihh- 
nuphi,  cneph,  or  agathodsmon  of  ancient  Egypt,  on  whose 
monuments  it  is  frequently  represented.  This  serpent  in- 
flates the  skin  of  the  neck  into  an  intumefaction  of  that 
part :  and  the  Psylli  or  serpent-charmers,  by  a  particular 
pressure  on  the  neck,  can  render  the  inflation  of  the  animal 
so  intense  that  the  serpent  becomes  rigid,  and  can  be  held 
out  horizontally,  as  if  it  were  a  staff.  We  may  therefore 
infer  that  the  magicians  of  Pharaoh  used  a  real  serpent 
for  a  rod — namely  this  species,  now  called  Naja  haje — for 
their  imposture ;  since  they  no  doubt  did  what  the  present 
i;erpent-charmers  perform  with  the  same  species,  by  means 
of  a  temporary  asphyxiation,  or  suspension  of  vitality ;  and 
producing  restoration  to  active  life  by  liberatine  or  throw- 
ing down.  Thus  we  have  the  miraculous  character  of 
the  prophet^s  mission  shewn  by  his  real  rod  becoming  a 
serpent,  and  the  magicians'  real  serpents  merely  assuming 
the  form  of  rods ;  and  when  both  were  opposed  in  a  state 
of  animated  existence,  by  the  rod  devounng  the  living 
animals,  conquering  ^e  great  typical  personification  of 
the  protecting  divinity  of  Egypt.  See  the  article  *  Adder,* 
in  tne  Cjfcl(^adia  of  BiUicaC  Literature, 


Skupkni-.    Naja  Haje. 
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View  om  thb  Nile. 


15.  «  Stand  hn  the  river* s  brink:  —  T\n%  is  the  Nile. 
This  indefinite.  iDdication' the  river,' always  sofficiently 
denotes  the  Nile  in  speaking  of  Egypt,  because  in  fact 
that  country  does  not  possess  any  other  river.  In  a 
distance  of  1350  nautical  miles,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Tacazze  to  the  Delta,  the  Nile  does  not  receive  a  single 
tributary  stream  from  either  the  east  or  west,  which,  as 
remarked  by  Humboldt,  is  a  solitary  instance  in  the  by- 
drographic  histoiy  of  the  globe.  It  is  to  this  noble  river 
that  E^pt  owes  its  fertility  and  even  its  existence.  The 
soil  of  Effypt  was  no  doubt  originally  formed  by  the  earth 
brought  down  by  the  river  from  Abyssinia  and  the  inte- 
rior of  Africa,  and  deposited  during  the  annual  inunda- 
tion ;  and  that  it  has  been  progressively  elevated  in  the 
course  of  ages  from  the  same  cause,  is  demonstrated  by  a 
considerable  number  of  distinct  facts.  Thus  towns  and 
buildings  which  are  known  from  history  to  have  been 
originally  built  on  mounds,  to  secure  them  from  thf  effects 
of  the  inundation,  now  lie  so  low  on  the  plain  as  to  be  in- 
undated every  year :  and  it  also  appears  that  a  greater 
rise  in  the  river  seems  now  necessary  to  prevent  a  dearth, 
thiui  was  required  in  the  age  of  Herodotus.  Thus,  in 
time,  the  land  of  Egypt  would  become  desolate,  from  the 
failure  of  the  inundation  which  is  essential  to  its  fertility, 
were  not  an  equilibrium  preserved  by  a  nearly  correspond- 
ing elevation  of  the  river's  bed,  so  that  the  point  of  over- 
flow is  maintained  nearly  in  the  same  ratio  with  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  soil.  Among  other  facts,  this  is  demonstrated 
by  the  ancient  Nilometer  near  Elephantine,  mentioned  by 
Strabo,  which  is  still  in  existence.  The  highest  measure 
marked  upon  it  is  twenty-four  cubits :  but  the  water  now 
rises,  when  at  its  greatest  elevation,  nearly  eight  feet  above 
this  mark ;  while  it  appears  from  an  inscription  on  the 
wall,  made  in  the  third  century  A.D.,  that  the  water  then 
rose  only  a  foot  above  that  level.  This  gives  an  elevation 
of  about  five  inches  in  a  century ;  and  it  has  been  collected, 
from  quite  independent  data,  that  .the  rise  in  the  circum- 
jacent soil  has  been  nearly  in  the  same  proportion.  It  is 
true  that  there  are  isolated  &cts  which  seem  to  militate 
against  this  general  conclusion ;  but  they  may  be  accounted 
for  by  supposing  certain  irregularities,  in  themselves  very 
probable,  which  in  some  places  make  the  rise  in  the  bed 
of  the  river  exceed  that  m  the  neighbouring  soil,  and  in 


others  make  the  elevation  of  the  soil  to  exceed  that  of  the 
river^s  bottom.  Dr.  Shaw,  who  estimates  Uie  increase  in 
the  depth  of  the  soil  at  rather  more  than  a  foot  in  a  cen- 
tury, observes  that  Egypt  must  have  gained  41  feet  S 
inches  of  soil  in  4072  years ;  and  as  he  does  not  suflScientlr 
advert  to  the  corresponding  elevation  of  the  river's  bed, 
he  sees  cause  to  fear  that,  in  process  of  time,  the  river 
will  not  be  able  to  overflow  its  banks,  and  Egypt,  from 
being  the  most  fertile,  will  become,  from  the  want  of  the 
annual  iiinndation,  one  of  the  most  barren  countries  in 
the  univei*se. 

The  swell  of  the  river  varies  in  different  parts  of  its 
channel.  In  Upper  Egypt  it  is  from  30  to  35  feet ;  at 
Cairo  it  is  about  23  feet,  whilst  in  the  northern  j»rt  of 
the  Delta  it  does  not  exceed  four  feet,  which  is  oirin|  to 
the  artificial  channels,  and  the  breadth  of  the  inundatioD. 
Yet  the  four  feet  of  increase  is  as  necessary  to  the  fertility 
of  the  Delta  as  the  twenty-three  or  thirty  feet  elsewhere. 
The  river  begins  to  swell  m  June,  but  the  rise  is  not  rapid 
or  remarkable  until  early  in  July  ;  the  greatest  height  is 
attained  about  the  autumnal  equinox,  and  the  waters  re- 
main nearly  at  the  same  level  until  the  middle  of  October. 
After  this  tiie  subsidence  is  very  sensible,  and  the  lowest 
point  is  reached  in  April.  These  phenomena,  however 
striking,  are  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the  Nile :  they  are 
more  or  less  common  to  all  rivers  whose  volume  is  anna- 
ally  augmented  by  periodical  rains ;  but  there  is  no  river 
the  annual  swelling  of  which  is  so  replete  witd  important 
consequences,  or  so  essential  to  the  existence  of  a  nation. 
This  is  because  Egypt  depends  wholly  upon  the  river  for 
its  fertility ;  and  wherever  the  influence  of  its  inundatiou 
does  not  extend,  there  the  soil  is  desert  Very  little  rain 
ever  falls  in  Egypt.  At  Thebes,  not  more  than  four  or 
five  showers  fall,  on  an  average,  in  one  year :  and  although 
in  Lower  Egypi  and  particularly  on  the  coast,  rains  are 
more  frequent,  they  are  confined  to  the  winter  season, 
and  are  short  in  their  duration.  Therefore  the  irrigation 
which  the  land  receives  through  the  direct  overflow  of  the 
Nile,  and  by  means  of  the  canals  which  convey  itswaten 
where  the  inundation  does  not  directly  extend,  is  (jnitf 
essential  to  that  fertility  for  which  Eaypt  has  in  all  tinaes 
been  proverbial.  The  inhabitants  of  Egypt  have  with 
great  labour  cut  a  vast  number  of  canaJs  and  trenches 
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I  throogli  th6  whole  extent  of  the  land.  These  canals  are 
not  opened  till  the  river  has  attained  a  certain  height,  nor 
yet  all  at  the  same  time,  as  then  the  distribution  of  the 
vater  would  be  unequal.  The  sluices  are  closed  when 
the  water  begins  to  subside,  and  are  gradually  opened 
again  in  the  autumn,  allowing  the  waters  to  pass  on  to 
contribute  to  the  irrigation  of  the  Delta.  The  distribu- 
tion of  the  Nile  water  has  always  been  subject  to  distinct 
and  minute  regulations,  the  necessity  for  which  may  be 
estimated  from  the  common  statement,  that  scarcely  a 
tenth  part  of  the  water  of  the  Nile  readies  the  sea  in  the 
first  three  months  of  the  inundation.  Minute  regulations 
are  necessary  in  our  own  land  for  the  equal  distribution 
of  streams  which  afford  power  to  mills.  In  a  country 
whose  fertility  essentially  depends  upon  one  great  ferti- 
Uxing  power,  such  regulations  must  have  been  amongst 
the  first  steps  in  the  laws  of  civilization.  Lower  Mesopo- 
tamia, which  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  competed  with 
Egypt  the  palm  of  exuberant  production,  is  now  a  desert, 
in  consequence  of  the  abandonment  of  a  system  of  irriga- 
tion, which,  from  actual  inspection,  we  should  judge  to 
have  been  nearlv  analogous  to  that  which  continues  to 
fertilize  the  land  of  the  Nile.  During  the  inundation, 
the  whole  level  country  appears  like  a  series  of  ponds  and 
reservoirs;  and  it  is  not  merely  the  saturation  of  the 
eround,  but  the  deposit  of  mould  or  soil  which  takes  ])lace 
daring  the  overflow,  that  is  so  favourable  to  the  agricul- 
ture of  Eppt  This  mud  contains  principles  so  friendly 
to  vegetation,  that  it>is  used  as  manure  for  those  places 
which  have  not  been  adequately  benefited  by  the  inunda- 
tion ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  deposit  has  been 
complete,  the  people  are  said  to  mingle  sand  with  it  to 
abate  its  strength.  The  cultivation  of  the  ground  com- 
mences as  soon  as  the  waters  have  retired,  and  where  the 
soil  has  been  sufiKciently  saturated  the  labours  of  agricul- 
ture are  exceedingly  light.  The  seed  is  sown  in  the  mois- 
tened soil,  and  -vegetation  and  har\'est  follow  with  such 
rapidity,  as  to  allow  a  succession  of  crops,  wherever 
water  can  be  commanded.  The  influence  of  the  river 
upon  the  condition  and  appearance  of  the  country  can 
onl^  be  estimated  by  comparing  its  aspect  in  the  season 
vbch  immediately  precedes,  with  that  which  follows  the 
inimdation.  Volney  has  illustrated  this,  by  observing 
that  the  sur£u:e  of  the  land  successively  assumes  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  ocean  of  fresh  water,  of  a  miry  morass, 
of  a  green  level  plain,  and  of  a  parched  desert  of  sand  and 
dust 

It  was  the  feeling  generally  entertained  of  their  entire 
dependence  upon  the  river,  co-operating  with  the  natural 
disposition  of  man  tp  look  rather  to  the  secondary  causes, 
thsua  to  the  infinitely  great  and  good  God  from  whom  all 
blessings  come,  whi^ch  led  the  ISgyptians  to  deifV  their 
Nile,  which  had  its  appointed  priests,  festivals,  and  sacri- 
fices :  and  even  now,  under  the  sterner  system  of  the  Mos- 
lem religion,  the  reverence  entertained  for  this  stream, 
still  called  *  the  Most  Holy  River,'  and  the  rites  with 
which  its  benefits  are  celebrated,  seem  to  exhibit  a  ten- 
dency towards  the  same  form  of  acknowledgment  and 
gratitude. 

17.  *  The  waters  which  are  in  the  river .  .  .  thall  he 
turned  to  Uood* — ^This  probably  means  no  more  than  that 
the  water  became  red  like  blood,  it  being  a  common  He- 
brew form  of  speech,  of  which  we  have  already  had  seve- 
ral instances,  to  describe  similarity  by  identity.  The  class 
of  commentators  who  are  anxious  to  explain  the  Scripture 
miracles  on  natural  principles  have  been  very  unfortunate 
with  this  one.  It  is  attested  by  various  travellers  that  the 
waters  of  the  Nile,  at  one  period  during  the  time  of  in- 
crease, become  of  a  brownish  I'ed  colour ;  owing  probably 
to  the  earth  which  the  river  brin^  down  from  Abyssinia. 
Some  are  inclined  to  consider  tiiia  as  the  discoloration 
alluded  to  in  the  text. .  To  this  there  are  the  strongest 
objections.  One  is,  that  if  it  had  been  a  common  occurs 
fence,  the  Egyptians  could  not  have  been  surprised  or 
intinudated.  Another  is,  that  the  water,  while  subject  to 
this  red  discoloration,  is  so  fiur  from  being  unwholesome, 
that  its  turning  red  is  a  sign  that  it  has  become  fit  for  use : 


for  it  is  preceded  by  a  greenish  discoloration,  during  which 
the  water  is  so  corrupt,  tasteless,  and  unwholesome,  that 
the  natives  confine  themselves  to  the  water  which  they 
preserve  in  cisterns.  Another  objection  to  this  hypothesis 
IS,  that  the  transactions  recorded  here  could  not  have 
happened  later  than  February,  as  we  are  enabled  to  per- 
ceive by  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  produce,  as  spe- 
cified in  chap.  ix.  31.  But  the  rise  of  the  river,  which  is 
attended  by  the  red  discoloration,  does  not  take  place  till 
several  months  later ;  if,  therefore,  the  discoloration  was 
natural,  the  river  must  have  risen  at  a  very  unusual 
season  of  the  year ;  and  this — considering  the  astonishing 
punctuality,  even  to  a  day,  of  the  periods  of  increase  and 
subsidence— would  be  no  less  a  miracle  than  the  superna- 
tural discoloration  of  the  river.  Michaelis  and  others, 
however,  rather  than  admit  the  latter  alternative,  allow 
that  the  miracle  consisted  in  an  anticipatory  rise  of  the 
river  beine  produced  at  the  command  of  Moses.  We  do 
not  see  what  is  gained  by  this  hypothesis,  or  that  the 
miracle  would  be  in  this  case  less  striking  than  in  the 
other. 

18.  *  TTie  Egyptians  shall  loath  to  drink  of  the  water  of 
the  river.* — There  is  an  intensity  in  this  which  should  not 
escape  notice ;  it  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  the  Egyptians 
should  hate  that  which  was  dearest  to  them,  and  which 
they  most  admired  and  worshipped.  To  the  adoration  of 
the  Nile  we  have  alluded  in  the  note  on  verse  15.  We 
have  now  to  add,  that  the  admirable  quality  of  its  water 
has  been  the  theme  of  praise  among  both  natives  and 
foreigners,  in  ancient  and  modem  times.  Very  ancient 
writers  inform  us  that  the  water  was  considered  so  nourish- 
inff  that  the  priests  abstained  from  giving  it  to  their  sacred 
bull  Apis,  lest  he  should  become  too  fat ;  and  others  state, 
that  it  never  became  impure,  whether  presei-ved  at  home 
or  exported  abroad.  The  Egyptians  were  even  said  to 
put  it  in  jars,  and  to  keep  it  three,  four,  or  more  ^ears, 
under  the  impression  that,  like  wine,  the  longer  it  was 
kept  the  better  it  became.  Benjamin  of  Tudela  describes 
the  water  as  both  drink  and  medicine ;  and  our  country- 
man, John  Sanderson,  who  was  in  £^pt  in  1586-7,  says 
(in  Purchas),  *  Nilus  water  I  thinke  to  be  the  profitablest 
and  wholesomest  in  the  world,  by  being  both  bread  and 
drinke  to  theni ;  for  bread  there  could  be  none  without  it 
It  breedeth  no  manner  of  disease  in  the  body,  as  divers 
other  waters  doe :  it  hurteth  not  to  drinke  thereof  either 
troubled  or  cleere ;  for  being  brought  to  our  houses,  one 
mile  and  a  halfe  or  two  miles  ofi;  it  cometh  in  warmer 
than  blood,  and  troubled,  seeming  sandy ;  but  standing  all 
night  in  our  jars  of  earth,  it  is  very  clear  and  cool  in  the 
morning,  and  so  continueth  in  the  house  be  the  weather 
never  so  hot.'  Subsequent  travellers  confirm  this  account. 
It  is  said  that  the  natives  excite  thirst  artificially  that 
they  may  drink  the  more  of  this  delicious  water ;  and 
it  is  a  saving  among  them,  that  had  Mohammed  himself 
drunk  of  it,  he  would  have  desired  to  live  for  ever,  that 
he  might  always  enjoy  it.  Those  who  go  on  pilgrimages 
and  joumies,  seem  to  have  all  other  regrets  absorbed  in 
that  of  wanting  the  Nile  water,  and  talk  of  little  else  but 
the  pleasure  they  anticipate  in  drinking  it  when  they  re- 
tura.  Nor  is  this  merely  the  natural  partiality  of  the 
thirsty  Africans  for  their  own  river :  Europeans  in  general 
allow  that  they  have  not  found  such  water  in  any  other 
place.  Maillet,  who  expatiates  with  much  satisfaction  on 
the  subject,  says,  that  wb^n  a  stranger  drinks  it  for  the 
first  time  it  seems  like  a  drink  prepared  by  art :  he  con- 
fesses that  it  had  rather  too  much  sweetness  for  his  taste ; 
but  says  that  it  is  among  waters  what  champagne  is  among 
wines.  Perhaps  this  account  is  highly  coloured;  but 
there  is  no  doubt,  from  the  united  testimony  of  various 
travellers,  that  the  Nile  water  has  some  peculiarly  agree- 
able qualities,  which  are  doubtless  the  more  strongly  ap- 
preciated in  consequence  of  the  unpleasant  cnaracter  of 
the  only  other  water  which  can  be  obtained  in  Egypt — 
that  from  the  wells. 

19.  *  Qm>r  the  waiere  of  Egvpt,  upon  their  streanSy  ttpon 
their  rivers^  upon  their  ponds,  ana  upon  all  their  pools  of  water, 
— This  enumeration,  rightly  understood,  is  one  of  the  nu- 
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merous  instances  of  the  author's  intimate  knowledge  of 
Egypt,  and  may  therefore  be  qaoted  inproof  of  the  truth  and 
authority  of  the  book.  *  The  waters  of  E^pt'are  such  as  here 
described,  and  almost  peculiar  to  that  country.  The  nhilj 
neharoth,  rendered  '  streams/  appear  to  be  the  arms  of  the 
Nile;  the  Oni<J  yeorim,  translated  'rivers,'  are  the  ar- 
tificial canals,  which  abounded  in  that  country ;  the  D^DIg 
aggamim^  are,  as  rendered,  the  stagnant  *  ponds'  made  by 
t°e  Nile,  called  in  Eg5rpt  birkeh,  of  which  there  are  many ; 
and  the  Q^  ni^D  mikveh  mayim,  *  pools  of  water,'  means 
all  the  other  standing  water,  or  that  which  is  left  behind 
by  the  Nile,  the  lakes  and  puddles,  irom  which  the  pea- 
sants who  live  at  a  distance  from  the  Nile,  at  this  day 
water  their  lands.  Indeed  the  inhabitants  of  Cairo  are 
said  to  drink  much  of  this  water,  which  is  brought  to  them 
by  the  water-carriers  instead  of  the  Nile  water,  which  is 
forther  off.  Thevenot,  Voyage,  i.  173.  Faber,  in  the 
German  edit,  of  Harmer's  Observations,  pp.  326,  327. 

-—^  Both  in  vessels  of  wood  and  vessels  rf  stone,'— These 
words  have  at  the  first  view  a  singular  appearance,  and 
reqmre  the  explanation  afibrded  by  the  peculiar  usages  of 
Egypt.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  Egyptians  are 
accustomed  to  purify  the  turbid  water  of  the  Nile  in  vessels 
of  wood  or  stone,  usually  the  latter.  When  it  is  desirable 
to  purify  it  quickly,  a  ball  of  crushed  almonds  is  thrown 
m ;  but  when  there  is  time  for  the  purification,  it  is  done 
without  them.  The  process  of  purification  by  almonds  is 
particularly  described  by  Prosper  Alpinus,  Pococke,  and 
Savary.  By  the  ordinary  process,  the  water  in  large 
vessels  of  wood,  earth,  and  even  unbumed  clay,  settles 
m  the  course  of  a  day  or  two.  There  is  also  another 
process  by  which  river  water  intended  for  drinking  is  ren- 
dered not  only  clear  as  crystal,  but  most  refreshingly  cool. 
It  is  placed  in  large  vessels  of  a  kind  of  earth  or  white 
clay,  which  are  propped  upon  wooden  fhunes,  under  which 
IS  placed  another  vessel  to  receive  the  droppings  of  the 
water  which  percolates  steadily  through  them.  THiese  are 
also  used  in  the  towns  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and 
afford  the  inhabitants  the  inestimable  luxury  of  cold  and 
clear  water  in  the  hottest  seasons.  They  are  frequently 
represented  in  the  Egyptian  sculptures  and  paintings,  both 
m  the  domestic  and  harvest  scenes,  in  the  latter  of  which 
the  vessel,  supported  on  the  usual  frame,  stands  in  the 
harv^  field,  to  furnish  refreshment  to  the  thirsty  and 
heated  labourers.  It  is  with  reference  to  these  fects— to 
the  knowledge  that  the  Egyptians  kept  large  quantities  of 
water  in  vessels  to  purifv  and  cool  for  use— that  we  are 
enabled  to  understand  this  part  of  the  infliction  which  was 
brought  upon  them,  and  which  they  must  have  felt  very 
severely ;  for  not  only  were  their  great  and  customaiy 
som-ces  of  supply  contaminated,  but  3ie  water  which  they 
had  in  their  houses  for  immediate  purposes  was  rendered 
unfit  for  use. 

21.  *  Tfiejlsh  that  was  in  the  river  died.'^Aa  we  touch 
here  and  there  on  the  condition  and  usages  of  ancient 
Egjrpt,  as  illustrating  the  effect  of  these  plagues,  our  con- 
viction  mcreases  that  those  who  would  fully  appreciate 
this  series  of  wonderful  transactions  would  do  well  to  ac- 
quamt  themselves  with  the  current  accounts  of  that  re- 
markable country  in  which  they  took  place.  Every  line 
in  the  history  of  the  plagues,  seems  to  have  a  point  and 
force  which,  without  some  knowledge  of  Egypt,  cannot 
be  properly  appreciated.  The  text  before  us  will  then 
appear  to  have  a  most  forcible  meaning,  which  might  else 
be  overiooked.  It  is  repeatedly  stated  by  Herodotus  that 
fish  formed  the  principal  subsistence  of  the  Egyptian 
people.  They  ate  them  either  salted  or  dried  in  Sie  sun, 
without  anjr  other  preparation.  Diodorus  says  that,  from 
the  time  of  the  king  Mosris,  a  great  body  of  men  found 
continual  occupation  in  salting  the  fish  caught  in  the  lake 
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digged  by  that  prince.  Diodorus  also  describes  the  Nile  ai 
abounding  in  fish,  not  only  sufficient  to  supply  the  people 
with  fresh  fish,  but  to  enable  them  to  salt  large  qoanti&es 
for  exportation.  He  adds,  with  trutii,  that  there  was  not 
in  the  world  a  river  more  serviceable  to  mankind  than  the 
Nile.  The  Egyptians  are  the  first  people  whom  history 
mentions  as  curing  any  kind  of  meat  with  salt  for  preser- 
vation. They  used  fossil  salt,  which  they  got  from  tbe 
African  deserts :  sea  salt,  and  everything  belonging  to  tbe 
sea,  being  abhorred  by  them.  The  priests  abstained  from 
the  fish  even  of  the  Nile ;  but  whether  because  they  con- 
sidered the  natives  of  the  river  too  sacred  to  be  eaten  by 
them,  or  too  impure  from  their  possible  commimication 
with  the  sea,  authors  are  not  agreed.  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria gives  the  former  reason,  and  Plutarch  the  latter. 
These  facts  will  explain  the  force  of  this  phigue,  not  only 
in  spoiling  the  delicious  water  of  the  idolized  riTer,  but 
as  touching  at  the  same  time  their  principal  means  of  sob- 
sistence.  Le  Bruyn  hastily  affirmed  that  there  are  few 
fish  in  the  Nile ;  and  Harmer  has  thought  it  worUi  while 
to  give  a  whole  chapter  to  disprove  this  statement  He 
brings  the  authority  of  Sandys,  Norden,  E^uK>nt  and 
Heyman,  and  Maillet,  to  bear  aeainst  that  of  Le  Bruyn. 
Sandys,  in  going  up  the  Nile,  often  bought  as  many  fish 
for  sixpence  as  would  satisfy  twenty  people.  There  is  m 
fact  no  doubt  on  the  subject.  Harmer  well  obserres,  that 
fish  might  have  been  very  plentiful  in  l^gypt  even  if  thef 
had  been  scarce  in  the  Nile.  Pish  were  very  abondant 
in  the  lakes  and  canals :  they  also  abound  in  the  Bed  Sea 
and  on  the  shores  of  Lower  Egypt ;  but  we  are  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  did  not  eat  fish  d^ 
rived  directiy  fh)m  the  sea. 

22.  *  The  maqicians  ^  Egypt  did  so  with  their  enchcad- 
ments,* — It  has  been  objected,  *  How  could  "the  magician! 
turn  water  into  blood,  when  all  the  water  is  said,  in  verae 
19,  to  have  been  changed?'  The  answer  is,  that  tbe 
Egyptians,  by  digging,  found  water  unaflected  by  the 
plague,  and  on  this  water  the  magicians  might  operate. 

24.  *  T^e  Eayptians  digged  round  about  the  river  far 
water  to  drinh.  — A  similar  operation  of  digging  for  water, 
in  a  less  likely  situation  than  the  banks  of^e  Nile— that 
is,  in  the  desert  between  Egypt  and  Palestine— is  thns  de- 
scribed b^  Dr.  Richardson :  *  On  our  arrival  at  Gatsallakh 
we  stopt  in  a  low,  wind-swept  valley,  beside  a  precipitons 
sand-bank  that  towered  above  our  heads  to  the  heignt  of 
100  feet  Here,  however,  we  were  told  there  was  water, 
though  to  our  longing  and  inexperienced  eyes  every  inch 
of  surface  was  covered  with  dry  sand,  without  the  slight- 
est indication  of  the  fiuid  below.  Our  flasks  were  all 
drained,  and  we  alighted,  and  laid  ourselves  down  on  the 
sand,  wishing  for  the  arrival  of  our  camels  to  bring  as  a 
fresh  supply.  Meanwhile,  as  we  were  admirins  the  ope- 
rations of  the  industrious  beetie,  rolling  his  ball  ovct  w 
smooth  suHaoe  of  the  desert,  the  sheikh  of  the  carsran 
began  to  clear  away  the  arenaceous  accumulation  from  t 
very  unlikely  spot,  which,  however,  soon  discovered  rigns 
of  water  beneath.  He  then  proceeded  to  deepen  the  exca- 
vation by  basketing  out  the  sand,  singing  at  the  same  time 
an  appropriate  Arab  tune.  They  continued  digging  and 
singing  for  about  ten  minutes,  when  abundance  of  ^ 
wished-for  fluid  flowed  amain.  At  the  joyful  sight,  ment 
women,  dogs,  and  asses,  all  crowded  around,  eager  to  dh> 
their  lips  in  the  wave.  We  all  drank  of  it,  ani  thoo^ 
it  is  muddy  and  brackish  in  the  extreme,  our  first  senti- 
ment was  that  of  universal  approbation.  ••  It  is  extranely 
good,"  flowed  from  every  tongue  after  it  hiad  tasted  fie 
water.  We  tried  it  a  second  time,  but  the  voice  of  ap- 
plause stuck  in  our  throats.'  (7>a^<-2s,  vol.  ii.  p.  182-83.) 
This  again  leads  us  to  mention  that  the  well  water  of 
E^t  is  detestable ;  a  circumstance  which  no  doubt  pestly 
enhances  the  estimation  in  which  the  water  of  the  Nik  i> 
held,  as  described  in  a  fbrmer  note. 
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j  CHAPTER  VIII. 

j  1  Frogs  are  sent,  8  Pharaoh  sueth  to  Moses,  12  and 
'  Moses  by  prayer  removeth  them  away.  16  The  dust 
is  turned  into  lice,  which  the  magicians  could  not  do, 
I  20  JTie  swarms  cf  flies,  25  Pharaoh  inclineth  to 
'      let  the  people  go,  32  but  yet  is  hardened. 

And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  Go  unto 
I  Pharaoh,  and  say  unto  him,  Thus  saith  the 
'  Lord,  Let  my  people  go,  that  they  may  serve 
j  me. 
I      2  And  if  thou  refuse  to  let  tJiem  go,  behold, 

I  will  smite  all  thy  borders  with  frogs : 

S  And  the  river  shall  bring  forth  frogs 
abundantly,  which  shall  go  up  and  come  into 
thme  house,  and  into  thy  bedchamber,  and 
upon  thy  bed,  and  into  the  house  of  thy  ser- 
yants,  and  upon  thy  people,  and  into  thine 
ovens,  and  into  thy  'kneading-troughs : 

4  And  the  frogs  shall  come  up  both  on 
I  thee,  and  upon  thy  people,  and  upon  all  thy 
i  servants. 

5  IT  And  the  Lobd  spake  unto  Moses,  Say 
unto  Aaron,  Stretch  forth  thine  hand  with  thy 
rod  over  the  streams,  over  the  rivers,  and 
over  the  ponds,  and  cause  frogs  to  come  up 
upon  the  land  of  Egypt. 

6  And  Aaron  stretched  out  his  hand  over 
the  waters  of  Egypt ;  and  the  frogs  came  up, 
and  covered  the  land  of  Egypt. 

7  'And  the  magicians  did  so  with  their  en- 
chantments, and  brought  up  frogs  upon  the 
land  of  Egypt. 

8  If  Then  Pharaoh  called  for  Moses  and 
Aaron,  and  said,  Intreat  the  Lord,  that  he 
may  take  away  the  frogs  from  me,  and  from 
my  people  ;  and  I  will  let  the  people  go,  that 
they  may  do  sacrifice  unto  the  Lord. 

9  And  Moses  said  unto  Pharaoh,  'Glory 
over  me :  *when  shall  I  intreat  for  thee,  and 
for  thy  servants,  and  for  thy  people,  *to  de- 
stroy the  fix>gs  from  thee  and  thy  houses,  that 
they  may  remain  in  the  river  only  ? 

10  And  he  said,  'To  morrow.  And  he 
said,  Be  it  according  to  thy  word :  that  thou 
mayest  know  that  there  is  none  like  unto  the 
Lord  our  God. 

II  And  the  frogs  shall  depart  from  thee, 
and  from  thy  houses,  and  from  tliy  servants, 
and  from  thy  people;  they  shall  remain  in 
the  river  only. 

12  And  Moses  and  Aaron  went  out  from 
Pharaoh :  and  Moses  cried  unto  the  Lord 
because  of  the  frogs  which  he  had  brought 
agamst  Pharaoh. 

13  And  the  Lord  did  according  to  the 


J  Or. 


*^. 


word  of  Moses ;  and  the  frogs  died  out  of  the 
houses,  out  of  the  villages,  and  out  of  the 
fields. 

14  And  they  gathered  them  together  upon 
heaps  :  and  the  land  stank. 

15  But  when  Pharaoh  saw  that  there  was 
respite,  he  hardened  his  heart,  and  heark- 
ened not  xmto  them  ;  as  the  Lord  had  said. 

16  H  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Say 
unto  Aaron,  Stretch  out  thy  rod,  and  smite 
the  dust  of  the  land,  that  it  may  become  lice 
throughout  all  the  land  of  Egypt 

17  And  thejrdid  so;  for  Aaron  stretched 
out  his  hand  with  his  rod,  and  smote  the  dust 
of  the  earth,  and  it  became  lice  in  man,  and 
in  beast ;  all  the  dust  of  the  land  became  lice 
throughout  all  the  land  of  Egypt. 

18  And  the  magicians  did  so  with  their 
enchantments  to  bnng  forth  lice,  but  they 
could  not :  so  there  were  lice  upon  man,  and 
upon  beast. 

19  Then  the  magicians  said  unto  Pharaoh, 
This  is  the  finger  of  God:  and  Pharaoh's 
heart  was  hardened,  and  he  hearkened  not 
unto  them ;  as  the  Lord  had  said. 

20  IT  Ajid  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses, 
Rise  up  early  in  the  morning,  and  stand  be- 
fore rharaoh ;  lo,  he  cometh  forth  to  the 
water ;  and  say  unto  him.  Thus  saith  the 
Lord,  Let  my  people  go,  that  they  may  serve 
me. 

21  Else,  if  thou  wilt  not  let  my  people  go, 
beliold,  I  will  send  'swarms  offiies  upon  thee, 
and  upon  thy  servants,  and  upon  thy  people, 
and  into  thy  houses :  and  the  houses  of  the 
Egyptians  shall  be  frill  of  swarms  offiies,  and 
also  the  ground  wjiereon  they  are. 

22  And  I  will  sevef  jn  that  day  the  land 
of  Goshen,  in  which  m¥  people  dwell,  that  no 
swarms  of  fiie^  ghalj  d0  there;  to  the  end 
thou  mayest  k^jpif  tl^at  I  am  the  ^IpRD  in  the 
midst  of  the  earth. 

23  And  I  if\A  put  ^  dj^ipn  between  my 
people  and  thy  people :  ^o  morrow  shall  this 
sign  be. 

24  And  the  ]Pord  did  so:  anfi  '^there 
came  a  grievous  sy^arm  offiies  into  the  house 
of  Pharaoh,  and  into  his  "servants'  houses,  and 
into  all'the  land  of  Egypt :  the  land  was  * 'cor- 
rupted by  reason  of  the  swarm  of  Jim* 

25  IT  And  PJiaraoh  called  for  Mqses  and 
for  Aaron,  and  said,  uq  ye,  sficrifice  to  your 
God  in  the  land. 

26  And  Mosea  said,  It  b  not  meet  so  to 
do ;  for  we  shall  sacrifice  the  abomination  of 


t  WW.  17.  7.  »  Or.  Have  thit  honomr  over  me,  8cc. 

morrow.  *  Or,  a  mixture  of  notoome  beMts,  Sec. 

•  Or,  iy  So-wtorrow.  to  Wbd.  16.  9. 


*  Or,  against  when.  *  Heb.  to  cut  q 

8  Heb.  a  redemption. 
II  Or,  destroyed. 
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the  Egyptians  to  the  Lord  our  God:  lo, 
shall  we  sacrifice  the  ahomination  of  the 
Egyptians  before  their  eyes,  and  will  they  not 
stone  us  ? 

27  We  will  go  three  days'  journey  into  the 
wilderness,  and  sacrifice  to  the  Lord  our 
God,  as  ^'^he  shall  command  us. 

28  And  Pharaoh  said,  I  will  let  you  go, 
that  ye  may  sacrifice  to  the  Lord  your  God 
in  the  wilderness ;  only  ye  shall  not  go  very 
far  away :  intreat  for  me. 

29  And  Moses  said.  Behold,  I  go  out  from 
thee,  and  I  will  intreat  the  Lord  that  the 


swarms  of  flies  may  depart  from  Pharaoh, 
from  his  servants,  and  from  his  people,  to 
morrow  :  but  let  not  Pharaoh  deal  deceitfully 
any  more  in  not  letting  the  people  go  to  sacri- 
fice to  the  Lord. 

30  And  Moses  went  out  from  Pharaoh, 
and  intreated  the  Lord. 

31  And  the  Lord  did  according  to  the 
word  of  Moses ;  and  he  removed  the  swarms 
of  flies  from  Pharaoh,  from  his  servants,  and 
n*om  his  people  ;  there  remained  not  one. 

82  And  Pharaoh  hardened  his  heart  atthb 
time  also,  neither  would  he  let  the  people  go. 


IS  Chap.  3.  18. 


Veree  3.  *  The  river  shall  bring  forth  froas  abundantly* 
— Frogs  are  stiU  very  abundant  in  the  Nile  and  other 
waters  of  Egypt.  This  and  several  of  the  other  plagues 
consisted  in  givine  an  unexampled  intensity  and  magni- 
tude to  some  of  the  greatest  nuisances  of  the  country. 
The  astonishing  extent  of  this  invasion  of  frogs  is  indi- 
cated not  only  by  the  immense  heaps  of  their  carcases 
which  ultimately  corrupted  the  land ;  but  still  more  ex- 
pressly by  the  fact,  that  their  numbers  were  such  as  to 
oblige  tliem  to  forego  their  natural  habits,  and  instead  of 
confining  themselves  to  the  waters  and  moist  soils,  to 
spread  over  the  country,  intruding  even  into  the  most  fre- 
quented and  driest  places — the  most  private  chambers,  the 
beds,  nor  even  t]tie  ovens  being  exempt  from  their  visita- 
tion. Here,  as  in  other  instances,  the  objects  of  super- 
stition became  the  instruments  of  punishment.  The  irog 
was  one  of  the  sacred  animals  of  the  Egyptians,  being 
regarded  by  them  as  a  type  of  Pthah— their  creative 
power — and  also  as  a  symbol  of  man  in  his  embryo  con- 
dition. There  are  probably  several  species  of  frogs  in 
Egypt ;  but  the  one  most  commonly  m^t  with  is  the  Sana 


EavrriAX  Fooos  {Bona  punetcUa), 
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punctata,  or  dotted  frog,  so  called  from  its  ash  colonr  being 
dotted  with  green  spots.  The  feet  are  marked  with  trms- 
verse  bands,  and  the  toes  are  separate  to  half  thdr  length. 
Tlus  frog  changes  colour  when  alarmed,  and  is  oompta- 
tively  rare  in  Europe. 

16.  *  Zice.'— The  Septuagint  renders  the  Hebrew  word 
Dp  kinnim,  by  o-kW^cs,  which  means  the  moequito^giitt; 
and  this  rendering  is  entitled  to  great  respect,  when  we 
recollect  that  the  translators  liv«i  iD  Egypt  It  is  also 
confirmed  by  Origen  and  Jerome,  who,  with  the  Septa- 
gint,  form  perhaps  a  mass  of  the  best  authority  which  oo 
such  a  point  it  is  possible  to  possess.  The  best  modeni 
translators  concur  in  this  view  of  the  ^ord ;  but  it  isca> 
tain  that  the  generality  of  interpreters  agree  with  the 
common  translation,  which  perhaps  ma^-  be  accounted  for 
by  the  fact,  that  the  noisome  parasite  is  better  known  id 
the  West  than  the  mosquito,  although,  happily*  Deidier 
of  them  is  so  generally  familiar  as  In  the  East  Tbi 
present  writer  has  had  some  experience  in  diflTercnt  coun- 
tries of  the  misery  and  continual  irritation  which  the 
mosquito-gnats  occasion,  and  can  say,  without  the  least 
hesitation,  that  of  all  insect  plagues,  there  is  none  which 
he  should  think  so  intolerable.  The  activity  of  these 
insects,  their  small  size,  their  insatiable  thirst  for  blood, 
and  the  power  of  their  sting,  which  enable  them  to  not 
not  only  on  the  exposed  parts  of  the  person,  but  on  those 
that  are  thinly  covered,  as  the  legs,  lumoat  render  exist- 
ence a  calamity  during  the  season  in  which  they  most 
abound.  The  painful  sensation  which  their  sting  pro- 
duces, and  the  intolerable  and  protracted  itching  which 
ensues,  with  the  combined  torture  resulting  from  the  io- 
fiiction  of  fresh  stings  while  the  former  are  still  smirtisgi 
is  scarcely  less  distressing  to  the  mind  than  to  ^^°^ 
To  secure  sleep  at  night,  the  inhabitants  of  thecgf^n« 
infested  by  these  insects  are  obliged  to  shelter  ftwiirf^ 
under  mosquito-nets  or  curtains;  and  it  deserm-*^ 
mentioned  that  this  precaution  was  used  by  ^i^ 
Egyptians.  There  is  a  remarkable  passage  on  thisi 
in  Herodotus.  After  mentioning  how  the  country  is  in- 
fested by  gnats,  he  says  that  as  the  wind  will  not  allow 
these  insects  to  ascend  to  any  condderable  elevation,  the 
inhabitants  of  Upper  Egypt  sleep  in  turrets  to  avoid  these 
tormentors;  but  that  in  Lower  Egypt  the  people  rest 
securely  underneath  their  nets  with  which  they  fish  hj 
day,  and  which  they  spread  over  their  beds  at  ni^t 
This  has  puzzled  translators  and  othen;  but  it  is  a  net 
that  mosquitos  and  other  flies  will  not  paiss  thfougb  B0M, 
even  when  the  meshes  are  much  more  than  large  enough 
to  admit  them.  This  is  practically  known  in  some  ptrts 
of  Italy,  where  the  inhabitants  use  net  window-cortilnj 
which  fir^ely  admit  the  air  while  they  exclude  gjnats  iM 
flies.  How  severely  this  calamity,  was  felt  is  evinced  by 
the  fact  that  the  Egyptians  and  other  nations  of  antiqw 
had  gods  whose  especial  province  it  "was  to  proCeet  theai 
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from  these  and  other  *  flics.'  The  '  Baalzebub/  or  '  god 
of  files,'  so  often  mentioned  in  Scripture,  was  a  deit}'  of 
this  description.  We  read  also  of  towns  near  lakes  and 
marshy  groands  (where  these  insects  particularly  abound) 
being  deserted  on  account  of  this  nuisance,  as  well  as  of 
important  military  undertakings  being  abandoned.  As 
the  mosquitos  breed  in  marshy  soils,  and  particularly  in 
moisi  rice-grounds,  where  such  exist,  the  annual  overflow- 
ing of  the  Nile  renders  Egypt  but  too  favourable  to  their 
production.  They  accordingly  appear  in  immense  swarms, 
and  the  testimony  of  travellers  concurs  in  declaring  that 
there  is  no  country,  in  the  old  continent  at  least,  where 
the  mosquito-gnats  are  so  numerous  and  voracious  as  in 
£g3rpt,  or  where  the  pain  of  their  wound  and  the  conse- 
quent smart  and  itching  are  so  acute.  We  have  abstained 
from  describing  them,  as  their  general  appearance  and 
habits  difi*er  little  from  those  of  the  common  gnat ;  but 
there  is  no  comparison  in  the  degree  of  annoyance  which 
they  occasion.  The  Egyptian  gnat  is  rather  small.  It  is 
ashi-coloured,  with  white  spots  on  the  articulation  of  the 
legs-  It  may  be  objected  to  the  view  of  the  text  which 
we  have  taken,  that  it  detracts  from  the  miraculous  nature 
of  the  visitation  to  suppose  it  connected  with  insects  which 
Egypt  maturaUy  produces  in  such  abundance.  But  this 
objection  equally  applies  to  '  lice,'  which  swarm  there  to 
such  a  degree  that  it  is  difficult  for  the  most  cleanly  per- 
sons to  keep  themselves  wholly  ttee  from  them.  If  we 
take  either  reading,  it  is  only  necessary  to  conclude  (which 
the  text  expressly  states)  that  the  creatures  were  brought 
in  swarms  most  extraordinary  even  in  Egypt,  and  perhaps 
that  they  were  produced  thus  abundantly  at  a  time  of  the 
year  when  they  do  not  usually  abound. 

21.  •  Swarms  of  JHes* — Il*"W  arob ;  *omne  genus  musca- 
nrm,'  Vulg. — As  the  word  arob  implies  a  mixture,  the 
Vulgate  has  translated  it '  all  sorts  of  flies,'  and  from 
thence  our  version,  *  swarms  of  flies*  where  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served that '  flies,'  in  italics,  is  not  in  the  original.  We 
are  left  to  conjecture  what  kind  of  fly  is  meant,  or  whether, 
indeed*  the  plague  consisted  in  flies  at  all.  The  language 
of  tiie  24th  verse  is  remarkable :  *  the  land  was  corrupted 
\[^  reason  of  the  swarm,'  which  could  hardly  apply  to 
any  *  fly,'  properly  so  called.  If  also  we  refer  to  Psalm 
Ixxviit.  45,  we  see  the  aro6  is  described  as  devouring  the 
EgypCisns,  which  is  an  act  that  seems  inapplicable^  to  a 
fly.  Upon  the  whole,  we  strongly  incline  to  the  opinion 
wtnclvhas  found  some  able  supporters  of  late  years,  that 
the  Egyptian  beetle  (^Blatta  JEgyptiaca')  is  denoted  in  this 


BtATTA  JBarmACA^—A  colossal  Beetle,  from  the  Egyptim  CoUection 
in  the  British  Jiuseum. 

place.  The  beetle,  which  is  almost  ever^here  a  nuisance, 
u  particularly  abundant  and  offensive  in  £nrpt»  and  all 
the  circnmstanoes  which  the  Scripture  in  dinerent  places 
intimates  concerning  the  arobt  apply  with  much  accuracy 
to  this  species.  It  devours  every  thing  that  comes  in  its 
way,  even  clothes,  books,  and  plants,  and  does  not  hesi- 
tite  to  inflict  severe  bites  on  man.  If  also  we  conceive 
that  one  object  of  these  plagues  was  to  chastise  the  Esprp- 
tians  thioagh  their  own  idols,  there  is  no  creature  of  its 
class  which  could  be  more  fitly  employed  than  this  insect 
What  precise  place  it  filled  in  the  religious  system  of  that 


remarkable  people  has  never,  we  believe,  been  exactly 
determined;  but  that  it  occupied  a  conspicuous  place 
among  their  sacn^  creatures  seems  to  be  evinced  by  the 
fact,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  figure  which  occurs  so 
f^uentl^  in  Egyptian  sculpture  and  painting.  Visiters 
to  the  British  Museum  may  satisfy  themselves  of  this  fact, 
and  they^  will  also  observe  a  remarkable  colossal  figure  of 
a  beetle  in  greenish  coloured  granite.  Figures  of  oeetles 
cut  in  green  coloured  stone  occur  very  frequently  in  the 
ancient  tombs  of  Egj-pt.  They  are  generally  plain  j  but 
some  have  hieroglyphic  figures  cut  on  their  backs,  and 
others  have  been  found  with  human  heads.  The  Egyptian 
beetle  is  about  the  size  of  the  common  beetle,  and  its 
general  colour  is  also  black.  It  is  chiefly  distinguished 
by  having  a  broad  white  band  upon  the  anterior  margin  of 
its  oval  corslet. 

26.  *  Shall  ice  sacrifice  the  abomination  cf  the  Egyptians 
before  their  eyes,  and  will  they  not  stone  usV — This 
is  on  all  hands  agreed  to  mean  that  they  could  not 
offer  their  sacrifices  in  Egypt,  because  in  that  case  their 
lives  would  be  endangered  by  their  slaving  animals  which 
were  accounted  sacred  by  the  Egyptians.  This  might 
naturally  lead  us  into  some  remarks  on  the  general  worship 
of  the  Egyptians :  but  the  subject  is  too  large  for  a  note ; 
and  we  must  limit  our  attention  to  the  point  immediately 
before  us.  The  sacred  animals  were  of  different  grades. 
Some  were  looked  upon  as  deities,  others  were  merely 
living  symbols  of  the  gods.  The  worship  of  some  was 
general  throughout  Egypt ;  that  of  others  was  confined  to 
particular  districts ;  and  the  same  animal  which  received 
divine  honours  in  one  part  of  the  countir  was  offen  ex- 
ecrated and  held  in  abhorrence  in  another.  But  there 
appear  to  have  been  some  that  were  treated  with  more 
general  or  more  intense  worship  than  the  others.  Among 
mese  the  principal  seem  to  have  been  the  solitary  bull 
Apis,  the  cow,  the  sheep,  the  goat,  the  cat,  the  dog,  the 
ichneumon,  the  crocodile ;  and  among  the  feathered  tribe 
the  hawk  and  the  ibis.  There  were  assigned  lands  whose 
profits  were  appropriated  to  providing  food  for  the  sacreti 
animals  according  to  their  several  habits.  It  seems  that, 
while  a  general  kindness  and  bounty  to  the  animals  left 
in  their  natural  state  was  exercised,  some  individuals  were 
kept  up  for  more  concentrated  care  and  reverence,  pro- 
bably as  representatives  of  their  races.  Some  of  the  sacred 
animals  were  interred  wherever  they  were  found  dead, 
but  others  were  conveyed  to  particular  places,  and  after 
undergoing  an  embalming  process,  were  buried  with  great 
ceremony,  and  often  at  a  heavy  expense.  Diodorus  men- 
tions that  when  the  E^typtians  went  abroad  in  the  wars, 
they  brought  home,  wim  great  lamentation,  dead  cats  and 
hawks  to  be  buried  in  Egypt.  There  was  mourning  in 
whatever-  house  a  cat  or  dog  happened  to  die :  for  the 
former  the  inmates  shaved  their  eyebrows,  and  for  the 
latter  their  whole  body.  Whenever  a  fire  happened,  the 
great  anxiety  of  the  Egyptians  was  lest  any  cats  should 
perish  in  the  flames ;  and  they  took  more  care  to  prevent 
such  a  calamiw  than  to  save  their  houses.  The  punish- 
ment was  death  to  kill  a  sacred  animal  designedly ;  but  if 
undesignedly,  the  punishment  was  referred  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  priests.  But  if  a  person  killed  a  cat  or  an  ibis, 
no  distinction  of  intention  was  made;  the  enrag^  multi- 
tude hurried  awaj  the  unfortunate  person  to  his  death, 
which  was  often  mflicted  without  any  formal  process  or 
trial.  The  just  apprehensions  of  Moses  will  receive  illus- 
tration from  an  anecdote  related  by  Diodorus  as  having 
happened  while  he  was  in  Egypt  Some  Bomans  being  in 
that  country  for  the  purpose  of  concluding  a  treaty  with 
the  kine,  the  people,  who  were  much  interested  in  the  re- 
sult, and  held  the  Roman  power  in  great  fear,  treated  the 
strangers  with  the  utmost  attention  and  civili^'.  But  one 
of  them  having  happened  undcsi^edly  to  kill  a  cat,  tiie 
enraged  mob  hastenra  to  his  lodgmg,  and  neither  the  in- 
terference of  the  kin^  nor  the  dread  of  the  Konians  could 
deter  them  from  putung  him  to  death.  The  animals  which 
the  Israelites  would  oner  in  sacrifice  were  oxen,  cows, 
sheep,  and  goats.  It  is,  therefore,  in  connection  with  the 
present  text,  of  most  immediate  importance  to  know  how 
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these  animals  were  regarded  by  the  Egyptians.  The  ox 
and  cow  both  stood  among  the  sacred  animals  of  E^gypt, 
but  were  not  equally  honoured.  Oxen  might  be  both  sa- 
crificed and  slaughtered ;  but  not  till  they  had  been  ex- 
amined by  a  priest,  to  see  that  they  were  free  ftom  certain 
marks,  which  would  have  rendered  them  sacred,  and 
which  it  was  a  capital  crime  to  sacrifice,  as  they  were  con- 
sidered to  belong  to  Apis.  But  all  cows  were  sacred,  and 
could  not  on  any  account  be  slain  or  sacrificed  in  any  part 
of  Egypt,  being  consecrated  to  Athor.  Many,  both  oxen 
and  cows,  were  kept  in  different  towns  as  sacred  objects ; 
but  they  were  not  worshipped  as  deities,  like  the  bull-gods 
Apis,  and  Mnevis,  and  Basis,— the  first  at  Thebes,  the 
second  at  Heliopolis.  and  the  last  at  Hermonthis.  The 
sheep  was  sacred  in  Egypt,  except  in  a  few  known  nomes 
or  provinces,  none  of  which  contained  the  scene  of  the 
transaetioiis  before  us.    It  iras  in  the  Tliebaid  that  the 


highest  honour  was  paid  to  it ;  although  all  the  other  pro- 
Tinces  except  two  abstuned  from  sacrificing  it,  or  nangit 
for  food.  The  goat,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not  accounted 
sacred  in  Upper  Eeypt,  but  only  in  Lower  Egypt,  in  and 
near  that  part  of  the  country  in  which  this  great  contest 
was  carried  on.  It  was  therefore  highly  probable,  as 
Moses  intimates,  that  tiie  Egyptians  would  hare  risen 
upon  them,  and  massacred  them  in  a  fk^nzy  of  religions 
zeal,  if  they  had  attempted  to  offer  their  sacrifices  in 
Egypt ;  while  the  fiict  itself  forms,  when  rightly  ondn^- 
stooo,  the  basis  of  their  demand  for  penrnssion  to  go  off 
three  dajrs'  journey  into  the  desert,  where  they  might 
offer  theur  sacrifices  to  the  Lord  in  peace.  It  is  also  very 
obviously  to  be  inferred  from  this  that  they  had,  from  tk 
influence  of  these  consideration^  if  not  also  from  a  tamt  of 
idolatry,  neglected  to  offer  sacrifice  during  their  sojourn 
in  Egypt. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

1  The  murrain  of  beasts.  S  The  plagve  of  boils  and 
blains,  13  I%e  message  about  the  hml,  22  The 
plague  cf  hail.  37  Pharaoh  sueth  te  Moses,  35  but 
pet  is  hardened. 

Then  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Go  in  unto 
Pharaoh,  and  tell  him,  Thus  saith  the  Lord 
God  of  the  Hebrews,  Let  my  people  go,  that 
they  may  serve  me. 

2  For  if  thou  refuse  to  let  them  go,  and 
wilt  hold  them  still, 

3  Behold,  the  hand  of  the  Lord  is  upon 
thy  cattle  which  is  in  the  field,  upon  the  horses, 
upon  the  asses,  upon  the  camels,  upon  the 
oxen,  and  upon  the  sheep :  there  shall  be  a 
very  grievous  murrain. 

4  And  the  Lord  shall  sever  between  the 
eattle  of  Israel  and  the  cattle  of  Egypt :  and 
there  shall  nothing  die  df  all  that  is  the  chil- 
dren's of  Israel. 

5  And  tlie  Lord  appointed  a  set  time, 
saving,  To  morrow  the  Lord  shall  do  this 
thmg  in  the  land. 

6  And  the  Lord  did  that  thing  on  the 
morrow,  and  all  the  cattle  of  Egypt  med :  but 
of  the  cattle  of  the  children  of  Israel  died  not 
one. 

7  And  Pharaoh  sent,  and,  behold,  there  was 
not  one  of  the  cattle  of  the  Israelites  dead. 
And  the  heart  of  Pharaoh  was  hardened,  and 
he  did  not  let  the  people  go. 

8  IF  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses  and 
unto  Aaron,  Take  to  you  handfiils  of  ashes  of 
the  furnace,  and  let  Moses  sprinkle  it  toward 
the  heaven  in  the  sight  of  Pharaoh. 

9  And  it  shall  become  small  dust  in  all  the 
land  of  Egypt,  and  shall  be  a  boil  breaking 
forth  tm^A  blains  upon  man,  and  upon  beast, 
throughout  all  the  land  of  Egypt. 


10  And  they  took  ashes  of  the  furnace,  and 
stood  before  rharaoh ;  and  Moses  sprinkled 
it  up  toward  heaven ;  and  it  became  a  boil 
brealcing  forth  with  blains  upon  man,  and 
upon  beast. 

11  And  the  magicians  could  not  stand 
before  Moses  because  of  the  boils ;  for  the 
boil  was  upon  the  magicians,  and  upon  all  the 
Egyptians. 

12  And  the  Lord  hardened  the  heart  of 
Pharaoh,  and  he  hearkened  not  unto  them ; 
*as  the  Lord  had  spoken  unto  Moses. 

13  IT  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Rise 
up  early  in  the  morning,  and  stand  before 
Pharaoh,  and  say  unto  him,  Thus  saith  the 
Lord  God  of  the  Hebrews,  Let  my  people 
go,  that  they  may  serve  me. 

14  For  I  will  at  this  time  send  all  my 
plagues  upon  thine  heart,  and  upon  thy  ser- 
vants, and  upon  thy  people ;  that  thou  mayest 
know  that  there  is  none  like  txi^  in  all  the 
earth. 

15  For  now  I  will  stretch  out  my  hand, 
that  I  may  smite  tiled  attd  diy  pecjme  with 
pestilence ;  and  thou  shalt  be  cut  off  trom  Ae 
earth. 

16  And  in  very  deed  for  *this  cdU^  bate  I 
^raised  thee  up,  for  to  shew  in  thee  my  p^er; 
and  that  my  name  inay  be  declared  through- 
out all  the  earth. 

17  As  yet  exaltest  thou  th)rself  against  my 
people,  that  thou  wilt  not  let  them  go  ? 

18  Behold,  to  morrow  about  this  time  I 
will  cause  it  to  rain  a  very  grievous  hailt 
such  as  hath  not  been  in  £gypt  since  the 
foundation  thereof  even  until  now. 

19  Send  therefore  now^  and  gather  thy 
cattle,  and  all  that  thou  hast  in  the  field ;  jir 
upon  every  man  and  beast  which  shall  be 
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found  in  the  field,  and  shall  not  be  brought 
home,  the  hail  shall  come  down  upon  them, 
and  tliey  shall  die. 

20  He  that  feared  the  word  of  the  Lord 
among  the  servants  of  Pharaoh  made  his 
seryants  and  his  cattle  flee  into  the  houses : 

21  And  he  that  Regarded  not  the  word  of 
the  Lord  left  his  servants  and  his  cattle  in 
the  field. 

22  1[  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses, 
Stretch  forth  thine  hand  toward  heaven,  that 
there  may  be  hail  in  all  the  land  of  Egypt, 
upon  man,  and  upon  beast,  and  upon  every 
herb   of  the  field,   throughout  the   land  of 

I  23  And  Moses  stretched  forth  his  rod  to- 
ward heaven :  and  the  Lord  sent  thunder  and 
hail,  and  the  fire  ran  alone  upon  the  ground ; 
and  the  Lord  rained  hail  upon  the  land  of 
Egypt. 

24  So  there  was  hail,  and  fire  mingled  with 
the  haU,  very  grievous,  such  as  there  was 
ncme  like  it  in  dl  the  land  of  Egypt  since  it 
became  a  nation. 

25  And  the  hail  smote  throughout  all  the . 
land  of  Egypt  all  that  teas  in  the  field,  both 
man  and  beast;  and  the  hail  smote  every 
herb  of  die  field,  and  brake  every  tree  of  the 
field. 

26  Only  in  the  land  of  Goshen,  where  the 
diildren  of  Israel  were^  was  there  no  hail. 

27  IT  And  Pharaoh  sent,  and  called  for 


4  Heb.  set  not  his  heart  unio. 


Moses  and  Aaron,  and  said  unto  them,  1  have 
sinned  this  time :  the  Lord  is  righteous^  and 
I  and  my  people  are  wicked. 

28  Intreat  the  Lord  (for  it  is  enough) 
that  there  be  no  more  ^mighty  thunderings  and 
hail ;  and  I  will  let  you  go,  and  ye  shdl  stay 
no  longer. 

29  And  Moses  said  unto  him,  As  soon  as 
I  am  gone  out  of  the  city,  I  will  spread  abroad 
my  hands  unto  the  Lord  ;  and  the  thunder 
shall  cease,  neither  «liall  there  be  any  more 
hail;  that  thou  mayest  know  how  that  the 
"earth  is  the  Lord's. 

30  But  as  for  thee  and  thy  servants,  I 
know  that  ye  will  not  yet  fear  the  Lord  God, 

31  And  the  flax  and  the  barley  was  smitten : 
for  the  barley  was  in  the  ear,  and  the  flax 
was  boiled. 

32  But  the  wheat  and  the  rye  were  not 
smitten :  for  they  were  'not  grown  up. 

33  And  Moses  went  out  of  the  city  from 
Pharaoh,  and  spread  abroad  his  liands  unto 
the  Lord  :  and  the  thunders  and  hail  ceased, 
and  the  rain  was  not  poured  upon  the  earth. 

34  And  when  Pharaoh  saw  that  the  rain 
and  the  hail  and  the  thunders  were  ceased,  he 
sinned  yet  more,  and  hardened  his  heart,  he 
and  his  servants. 

35  And  the  heart  of  Pharaoh  was  hard- 
ened, neither  would  he  let  the  children  of 
Israel  go  ;  as  the  Lord  had  spoken  *by 
Moses. 


»  Heb.  voiees  qf  Ood,  «  ftal.  24.  1. 
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Vene  3.  *  Camel$* — Here  it  is  posidTel^  affirmed  that 
the  Egyptians  had  camels ;  and  we  see  also  in  Gen.  xii.  16, 
that  camels  were  among  the  gifts  of  Pharaoh  to  Abraham. 
Bat  the  great  French  work  on  Egypt  having  stated  that 
the  figure  of  the  camel  never  occurred  in  E^ptian  sculp- 
tures and  paintings,  some  learned  persons  conjectured  that 
the  camel  was  not  known  in  Egypt,  or  even  in  Africa, 
until  nfter  the  Arabian  conqnest.  If  it  were  true  that  the 
camel  is  not  really  figured  on  the  Egyptian  monuments, 
the  inference  agednst  the  existence  of  the  camel  in  Egypt, 
at  the  -time  of  the  Mosaic  history,  would  be  exceedingly 
illogical  and  gratuitous.  It  would  have  been  safer  to  infer, 
with  Reynier,  that  the  camel,  however  useful,  was  too 
much  associated  with  the  idea  of  the  nomade  shepherds, 
whom  tiie  priests  detested,  to  be  allowed  to  appear  m  their 
aacred  ^aoes.  But  the  &ct  is,  that  the  camel  does  occur 
in  tiie  Egyptian  sculptures.  The  head  and  long  necks  of 
these  anunals  are  repeated  several  times,  two  by  two,  upon 
ibe  obelisks  at  Luxor.  This  discovery,  made  by  Minutoli, 
confirms  the  truth  of  the  Scripture  account,  which,  how- 
ever, no  one  had  a  right  to  question  on  the  ^und  of  the 
alleged  absence  of  the  camel  Arom  the  Egyptian  sculptures, 
which  we  are  not  bound  to  I'^^^d  as  embracing  the  whole 
circle  of  E^ptian  soology.  This  negative  testimony  could 
tuire  no  legitimate  weigpSt  in  shewing  that  the  camel  was 
unknown  in  Egypt,  whien  we  recollect  that  it  was  com- 
mon among  the  nomade  tribes  which  occupied  the  borders 
of  Egypt,  and  which  even  found  their  way  into  the  valley 


of  the  Nile :  besides  which,  the  caravans,  like  that  of  the 
Ishmaelites  who  nurdiaeed  Joseph  of  his  brethren,  must 
often  have  brooght  under  the  notice  of  the  Egyptians  the 
eamel  in  a  state  of  useful  domestication. 

6.  *  All  the  cattle  <^  Egypt  A*«/.'— This  must  be  undei^ 
stood  with  some  limitations,  because  subsequenUy,  in  the 
same  chapter,  there  are  cattle  still  threaten^  by  the  next 
plague  of  hail.  We  are  probably  to  understand  that  all 
the  cattle  in  the  open  fields  were  destroyed  on  this  occasion : 
those  Egyptians,  who  were  convinced  by  the  previous  mi- 
racles, having  probably,  as  we  find  them  doing  afterwards, 
taken  such  precautions  as  they  judged  necessary  to  protect 
them  fhwn  tne  threatened  calamity.  If.  however,  we  will 
take  the  text  literally  as  saying  that  all  the  catUe  of  the 
Egyptians  were  killed  by  the  murrain ;  we  may  account 
for  tneir  afterwards  having  cattie  liable  to  be  destroyed  by 
the  plague  of  hail,  by  supposing  that  they  had  in  the  mean 
time  replenished  their  stock,  by  obtaining,  either  by  pur- 
diase  or  compulsion,  cattie  f^m  the  Israehtes,  whose  flocks 
and  herds  had  be^  unaffected  by  tiie  plague. 

10.  *  A  boil  breaking  forth  with  blain8:^The  word  J'h^ 
ahechin,  occurs  as  one  of  the  indications  of  leprosy  in  Lev! 
xiii.  18,  20 ;  in  2  Kings  xx.  7,  it  is  characterised  as  '  the 
boil  or  blotch  of  Egy^t,*  It  is  also  used  to  denote  the 
grievous  disease  wim  which  Job  was  afiiicted.  It  would 
seem,  from  its  root,  to  denote  some  inflamed  swelling  ending 
in  an  ulcer.    Gesenius  thinks  it  means  the  elephantiasis^ 
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which  is  endemic  in  Egypt :  he  understands  the  term  ele- 
phantiasis of  the  thick  leg  to  which  that  name  is  applied, 
whereas,  if  he  is  right  in  his  first  conjecture,  we  apprehend 
it  should  he  rather  understood  to  denote  that  tubercular 
affection  of  the  whole  body  to  which  the  term  elephantiasis 
is  also  given.  Dr.  J.  M.  Good  {Study  of  Medicine) 
allows  that  the  disease  of  Job  was  probably  elepjiantiasis. 
This  disease  has  generally  been  considered  a  stage  in  or  a 
form  of  leprosy,  and  accordingly  we  find  it  forming  one  of 
the  cutaneous  disorders  indicative  of  leprosy,  of  which  the 
priest,  under  the  law,  was  directed  to  take  cognizance,  as 
well  as  of  the  other  indications  which  will  require  to  be 
more  particularly  noticed  in  the  notes  to  Lev.  xiii.  It 
seems  very  likely  that  the  word  here  used  denotes  in  gene- 
ral a  boil  or  swelling,  without  determining  its  class  or 
character  at  all. 

28.  * Mightff  thunderings  and  hail* — This  terrible  storm 
of  thunder,  lightning,  and  hail,  would  have  been  awful 
any  where  ;  but  a  little  consideration  of  the  meteorology 
of  Egypt  will  suffice  to  shew  how  much  more  alarming  it 
must  have  seemed  in  that,  than  in  almost  any  other  country, 
and  will  sufficiently  explain  why  this  plague  brought  more 
conviction,  for  the  time,  to  the  mind  of  the  king  than  some 
others  which  we,  in  a  different  climate,  should  have  thought 
more  likely  to  make  an  impression  upon  his  stubborn 
nature.  Thunder  and  lightnmg  are  very  unft^quent  in 
Egypt,  and  are  so  completely  divested,  when  they  do  occur, 
of  the  terrific  qualities  which  they  sometimes  exhibit  in 
other  countries,  that  tbe  Egyptians  never  associate  the  idea 
of  destructive  force  with  these  phenomena,  and  are  unable 
to  comprehend  how  lightning  can  possibly  inflict  injury  or 
give  occasion  of  alarm.  Thevenot  indeed  mentions  a  man 
who  was  killed  by  lightning  at  Cairo;  but  adds,  that  such 
a  circumstance  had  never  before  been  heard  of.  Much  the 
same  may  be  said  of  hail.  It  does  sometimes  fall,  but 
rarely,  and  with  slight  effect. 

31,  32.  *  Tlieflax  and  barley,*  etc. — It  is  interesting  to 
observe,  how  exactly  this  agrees  with  the  state  of  the  crops 
in  Egypt  at  the  present  day,  at  the  time  of  the  year  inoi- 
cated.  We  are  thus  also  enabled  to  fix  the  season  of  the 
^ear  at  which  these  important  transactions  took  place.  Flax 
IS  ripe  in  March,  when  the  plants  are  ^thered ;  and  it  must 
therefore  have  been  *  boiled,'  or  risen  in  stalk,  in  February, 
in  which  month  we  would  understand  tiiis  and  several  of 
the  other  miracles  to  have  been  effiected.  Barley  is  expressly 
stated  in  works  on  Egypt  to  be  gathered  a  month  before 
the  wheat ;  and  as  the  wheat  harvest  takes  place  in  May, 
in  Lower  Egypt,  and  in  April  in  Upper  Egypt,  the  barley 
must  have  be^n  in  car  in  February.  At  the  same  time  the 
wheat  would  hardly  be  grown  up ;  and  as  to  the  '  rye,'  it  is 
not  well  determined  what  it  indicates.  These  facts  seem  to 
concur  in  denoting  the  season  in  or  about  February ;  and 
accordingly  we  find  that  the  month  Abib,  in  which  the 
Israelites  departed  from  Egypt,  and  which  was  directed 
thenceforward  to  be  the  first  month  in  the  year  to  the  He- 
brews (ch.  xii.  2),  corresponds  nearly-  to  our  March.  Dr. 
Richardson,  whose  observation  applies  to  the  early  part  of 
March,  says :  *  the  barley  and  flax  are  now  far  advanced ; 
the  former  is  in  the  ear  and  the  latter  is  boiled,  and  it 
seems  to  be  about  this  season  of  the  year  that  God  brought 
the  plague  of  thunder  and  hail  upon  the  Egyptians,  to 
punish  the  guilty  Pharaoh  who  bad  hardened  his  presump- 
.tuous  heart  agunst  the  miracles  of  Omnipotence. — Travels, 
ii.  163. 

—  *  Flax,*  That  the  Hebrew  word  7\mB  pishtaJi,  does 
realljT  denote  the  flax  plant  has  scarcely  at  any  time  been 
questioned.  From  the  numerous  references  in  Scripture  to 
flax  and  linen,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  plant  was  abund- 
anUy  cultivated  not  only  in  E^ypt,  but  also  in  Palestine.  As 
to  Eg^pt,  we  have  proof  of  this  in  the  fact  that  the  mummy 
cloth  is  made  of  linen,  and  also  in  the  representation  of 
flax  cultivation  in  the  grotto  of  el-Kab,  which  exhibits  the 
whole  process  with  the  utmost  clearness ;  and  numerous 
testimonies  might  be  adduced  fh>m  ancient  authors  of  the 


esteem  in  which  the  linen  of  Egypt  was  held.  That  it 
was  also  grown  in  Palestine,  and  well  known  to  the  He- 
brews, is  proved  by  the  numerous  pana^  in  which  it 
occurs ;  as  in  Josh.  xi.  6,  where  Rahab  is  described  ai 
concealing  the  Hebrew  spies  under  the  stalks  of  flax  laid 
out  upon  the  roof  of  her  house.  The  several  passajjes— 
Lev.  xiii.  47,  48,  52,  59;  Deut  xxii.  11;  Jer.  xiii.  1; 
Ezek.  xl.  S — xliv.  17,  18— we  find  it  mentioned  as  fonn- 
ing  different  articles  of  clothing,  girdle,  clothes,  hands. 
From  Prov.  xxxi.  18,  it  seems  to  have  been  worked  upit 
home,  along  with  wool,  by  industrious  housewives.  Tbe 
words  of  Isaiah  (xiii.  3.)  *  The  smoking  flax  shall  he  not 
quench'  are  referred  to  in  Matt  xii.  20,  where  xWis 
used  as  the  name  of  flax,  and  as  the  equivalent  of  the  He- 
brew pw^/oA  ;  and  this  alone  would  settie  the  identity  of 
the  plant  if  otiierwise  doubtf^ 


Flax  (Linum  untatUstMum). 

—  'Bye;  n^D^  huaemeth.-^lt  U  generally  agreed  Ant 
the  Hebrew  word  does  not  mean  rye,  which  is  a  prodad  w 
cold  climates,  and  is  not  cultivated  even  in  the  south  « 
Europe,  wheraas  the  Kunsemeth  grew  both  in  Egypt  «m 
Palestine  (Isa.  xxviii.  25).  It  is  however,  w>^  "V."' 
agreed  what  the  word  does  mean.  The  Septnajpnt  renders 
it  by  iKvpa,  but  it  is  almost  equally  uncertam  what  IM 
word  denotes :  it  is,  however,  commonly  rendered  ^f^'j. 
although  the  claims  of  rye,  oats,  fitches,  rice,  maiie,  ana 
millet,  have  all  been  advocated.  Spelt  (triticum  ifdUt) 
certainly  has  the  minority  of  voices ;  and  in  the  •**^"*2 
more  definite  information,  may  be  accepted  as  the  Pflj* 
probable  of  the  alternatives  which  have  been  1*W*J* 
The  existing  state  of  agriculture  in  Egypt  affords  no  datt 
to  assist  our  conclusions  on  the  subject,  as  some  impoiw 
objects  of  ancient  cultivation,  appear  to  have  been  aban- 
doned for  millet  and  maize.  Whatever  were  tbe  P*"  " 
question,  it  must,  if  really  identical  with  the  clyrot  as  tae 
Septuagint  suggests,  have  occupied  an  importwit  pu^ 
among  the  Cerealia  of  ancient  Egypt,  as  Herodotos  «• 
scribes  it  as  being  that  which  the  Egyptians  pnnoptiv 
used  for  bread. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

1  God  threaUneth  to  send  locusts,  7  Pharaoh^  moved 
by  his  servants,  incb'neth  to  let  the  Israelites  go,  12 
21he  plagtte  ef  the  locusts.  16  Pharaoh  sueth  to 
Moses.  21  The  plague  of  darkness.  2^  Pharaoh 
sueth  again  unto  Moses,  27  but  yet  is  Iiardened. 

And  tbe  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Gro  in  unto 
Pharaoh :  7or  I  have  hardened  his  heart,  and 
the  heart  of  his  servants,  that  I  might  shew 
these  my  signs  before  him  : 

2  And  tnat  thou  mayest  tell  in  the  ears  of 
thy  son,  and  of  thy  son's  son,  what  things  I 
have  wrought  in  Egypt,  and  my  signs  which 
I  have  done  among  them ;  that  ye  may  know 
how  that  I  am  the  Lord. 

3  And  Moses  and  Aaron  came  in  unto 
Pharaoh,  and  said  imto  him.  Thus  saith  the 
Lord  God  of  the  Hebrews,  How  long  wilt 
thou  refuse  to  humble  thyself  before  me  ?  let 
my  people  go,  that  they  may  serve  me. 

4  Else,  if  tliou  refuse  to  let  my  people  go, 
behold,  to,  morrow  will  I  bring  the  *locusts 
into  thy  coast : 

5  And  they  shall  cover  the  'face  of  the 
earth,  that  one  cannot  be  able  to  see  the 
earth :  and  they  shall  eat  the  residue  of  that 
which  is  escaped^  which  remaineth  unto  you 
from  the  hail,  and  shall  eat  every  tree  which 
groweth  for  you  out  of  the  field : 

6  And  they  shall  fill  thy  houses,  and  the 
houses  of  all  thy  servants,  and  the  houses  of 
all  the  Egyptians  ;  which  neither  thy  fathers, 
nor  thy  fathers'  fathers  have  seen,  since  the 
day  that  they  were  upon  the  earth  unto  this 
day.  And  he  turned  himself,  and  went  out 
from  Pharaoh. 

7  IT  And  Pharaoh's  servants  said  unto  him. 
How  long  shall  this  man  be  a  snare  unto  us  ? 
let  the  men  go,  that  they  may  serve  the  Lord 
their  God :  knowest  thou  not  yet  that  Egypt 
18  destroyed? 

8  And  Moses  and  Aaron  were  brought 
again  unto  Pharaoh  :  and  he  said  unto  them, 
do,  serve  the  Lord  your  God :  btd  Vho  are 
they  that  shall  go  ? 

9  And  Moses  said.  We  will  go  with  our 
young  and  with  our  old,  with  our  sons  and 
with  our  daughters,  with  our  flocks  and  with 
our  herds  will  we  go;  for  we  must  hold  a 
feast  unto  the  Lord. 

10  And  he  said  unto  them,  Let  the  Lord 
be  so  with  you,  as  I  will  let  you  go,  and  your 
little  ones :  look  to  it;  for  evil  is  before  you. 

11  Not  so :  go  now  ye  that  are  men,  and 
serve  the  Lord  ;  for  that  ye  did  desire.   And 


they  were  driven  out  from   Pharaoh's  pre^ 
sence. 

12  IT  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses, 
Stretch  out  thine  hand  over  the  land  of  Egypt 
for  the  locusts,  that  they  may  come  up  upon 
the  land  of  Egypt,  and  eat  every  herb  of  the 
land,  even  all  tnat  the  hail  hath  left. 

13  And  Moses  stretched  forth  his  rod  over 
the  land  of  Egypt,  and  the  Ia)kd  brought  an 
east  wind  upon  the  land  all  that  day,  and  all 
that  night ;  and  when  it  was  morning,  the 
east  wind  brought  the  locusts. 

14  And  the  locusts  went  up  over  all  the 
land  of  Egypt,  and  rested  in  all  the  coasts  of 
Egypt :  very  grievous  were  they ;  before  them 
there  were  no  such  locusts  as  they,  neither 
after  them  shall  be  such. 

15  For  they  covered  the  face  of  the  whole 
earth,  so  that  the  land  was  darkened ;  and 
they  did  eat  every  herb  of  the  land,  and 
all  the  fruit  of  the  trees  which  the  hail  had 
left :  and  there  remained  not  any  green  thing 
in  the  trees,  or  in  the  herbs  of  tiie  field, 
throurfi  all  tfie  land  of  Egypt 

16  1  Then  Pharaoh  *called  for  Moses  and 
Aaron  in  haste ;  and  he  said,  I  have  sinned 
against  the  Lord  your  God,  and  against  you. 

17  Now  therefore  forgive,  I  pray  thee,  my 
sin  only  this  once,  and  intreat  the  Lord  your 
God,  fliat  he  may  take  away  from  me  this 
death  only. 

18  And  he  went  out  fix)m  Pharaoh,  and 
intreated  the  Lord. 

19  And  the  Lord  turned  a  mighty  strong 
west  wind,  which  took  away  the  locusts,  and 
'cast  them  into  the  Red  sea ;  there  remained 
not  one  locust  in  all  the  coasts  of  Egypt. 

20  But  the  Lord  hardened  Pharaoh's 
heart,  so  that  he  would  not  let  the  children  of 
Israel  go. 

21  1  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses, 
Stretch  out  thine  hand  toward  heaven,  that 
there  may  be  darkness  over  the  land  of  Egypt, 
^cven  darkness  which  may  be  felt. 

22  And  Moses  stretched  forth  his  hand 
toward  heaven ;  and  there  was  a  thick  dark- 
ness in  all  the  land  of  Egypt  three  days  : 

23  They  saw  not  one  another,  neither  rose 
any  from  his  place  for  three  days :  *but  all 
the  children  oi  Israel  had  light  in  their  dwell- 
ings. 

24  IT  And  Pharaoh  called  unto  Moses,  and 
said.  Go  ye,  sei*ve  the  Lord  ;  only  let  your 
flocks  and  your  herds  be  stayed :  let  your 
little  ones  also  go  with  you. 


1  Cbap.  4.  SI.  *  Wi«d.  16.  9.  >  Heb.  eye.  *  Heb.  who^  and  who.  Sec. 
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25  And  Moses  said.  Thou  must  mve  'us 
also  sacrifices  and  burnt  offerings,  uiat  we 
may  sacrifice  unto  the  Lord  our  God. 

26  Our  cattle  also  shall  go  with  us ;  there 
shall  not  an  hoof  be  left  behind ;  for  thereof 
must  we  take  to  serve  the  Lord  our  God ; 
and  we  know  not  with  what  we  must  serve  the 
Lord,  until  we  come  thither. 


27  IT  But  the  Lord  hardened  Pharaoh's 
heart,  and  he  would  not  let  them  go. 

28  And  Pharaoh  said  unto  him,  Get  thee 
from  me,  take  heed  to  thyself,  see  mv  fece  no 
more ;  for  in  that  day  thou  seest  my  face  thou 
shalt  die. 

29  And  Moses  said,  Thou  hast  spoken 
well,  I  will  see  thy  face  ag«un  no  more. 


0  Heb.  into  our  hands. 


Vei'se  7.  '  How  lona  shall  this  man  be  a  snare  unto  U3  f  * — 
The  king's  obstinacy  had  already  nearly  rained  Egypt,  and 
he  no'w  learns  that  his  courtiers  were  not  at  all  satisfied 
with  his  continaed  refusal  to  yield  to  the  demand  of  the 
Israelites.  We  see  the  influence  of  this  discovery  upon 
his  mind,  in  his  declared  unwillingness  to  let  them  go  on 
certain  conditions.  First,  the  men  might  have  liberty  to 
go,  if  they  left  their  fomilies  and  property  behind  (verse 
11) ;  and  then  all  the  people  might  go,  but  the  flocks  and 
herds  must  remain  (verse  24).  The  answer  of  Moses,  that 
not  a  hoof  should  be  left  behind  (verse  26),  is  still  a  pro- 
verbial expression  in  the  East  to  imply  an  entire  removal. 
Mr.  Roberts  states,  that  the  Hindoos  say  *  not  a  tail,'  in  the 
same  sense.  When  the  king  began  to  relax  a  little  from 
his  first  absolute  refusal,  his  wish  naturally  was  to  detain 
some  part  of  their  families  and  property  as  a  security  for 
their  return. 

12.  *  Locusts;  nni^  arbeh.—The  locust,  Gri/llus  migra- 
torius,  belong  to  the  same  family  as  the  cricket  and  grass- 
hopper. It  IS  about  two  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  and 
is  for  the  most  part  green  with  dark  spots.  The  mandibles 
or  jaws  are  black,  and  the  wing  coverts  are  of  a  bright 
brown  spotted  with  black.  It  has  an  elevated  ridge  or 
crest  upon  the  thorax,  or  that  portion  of  the  body  to  which 
the  legs  and  wings  are  attached.  The  locusts  nere  men- 
tioned, are  said  to  be  unlike  any  that  were  seen  befbre  or 
after,  in  size  and  numbers.  There  is  another  species 
found  in  Egypt,  Barbary,  and  the  south  of  Europe,  the 


Oryllus  uEgyptius,  which  is  somewhat  larger  than  tbe  m- 
graiorius.  The  voracity  with  which  the  GryWu  migra- 
torius  eats  up  every  thing  that  is  green  and  tender,  hai 
rendered  a  visit  from  a  swarm  of  these  creatures  one  of  the 
most  terrible  judgments  that  can  overtake  an  eastern  natioa. 
A  more  particular  account  of  their  ravages  will  best  ocair 
in  notes  to  the  detailed  and  sublime  description  in  Jod  ii. 
2 1 .  <  Darkness  which  may  be  felt  J— Some  understand  this 
to  mean  such  a  darkness  as  obliges  people  to  feel  aboat  for 
what  they  want,  or  to  guide  their  movements.  The  He- 
brew wDl  indeed  bear  to  be  rendered  *  darkness  irhieli 
causeth  to  feel ;'  but  we  do  not  see  any  necessity  for  the 
alteration.  The  expression,  as  it  stands,  is  a  sofficiently 
intelligible,  although  strong,  poetical  indication  of  a  dark- 
ness so  thick  and  intense  as  to  seem  almost  ]^pable. 
Hence  the  *  palpable  obscure'  of  Milton.  It  is  often 
dangerous  to  inquire  too  nicely  how  the  extraordinary 
manifestations  of  Almighty  power  were  produced,  lest  the 
fulness  of  that  power  should  seem  to  be  called  into  qnestion ; 
for  while  we  discover  that  God  does  often  see  fit  to  employ 
natural  agencies  in  effecting  such  dispensations,  we  are  apt 
to  forget  too  often  that  he  does  not  neied  such  agencies,  even 
when  it  is  his  pleasure  to  employ  them.  The  partialitf  of 
this  darkness,  the  Israelites  having  light  in  their  domain, 
has  been  considered  to  render  this  miracle  particularly  im- 
accountable.  We  do  not  see  much  in  this,  however,  hi 
every  partial  darkness  the  limit  between  it  and  light  most 
be  drawn  somewhere,  and  it  was  the  will  of  God  that  it 
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should  in  this  instance  be  so  drawn,  as  to  make  a  distino- 
tion  between  the  Egyptians  and  the  Hebrews.  Some  ex- 
positors are  disposed  to  contend  for  the  literal  palpability 
of  this  darkness,  by  supposing  that  the  agency  employed 
was  a  wind  densely  filling  the  air  with  particles  of  dust 
snd  sand,  and  consequently  creating  a  great  darkness. 
Such  winds  are  not  unknown  in  the  eastern  deserts,  and 
they  are  always  rery  appalling,  and  sometimes  destructiye 
in  their  effects.  Others  howeyer  think  that  a  dense  fog 
was  spread  oyer  the  land ;  and,  without  yenturing  to  speak 
so  deodedly  on  the  subject  as  some  commentators  do,  we 


can  easily  conceiye  that  such  a  fog  would,  in  a  climate  like 
that  of  Egypt,  fill  the  inhabitants  with  the  greatest  horror 
and  apprehension;  and  it  would  be  unquestionably  mi- 
raculous as  it  regards  that  country,  because  it  is  what 
nature  neyer  spontaneously  produces  there.  Whether  the 
darkness  were  exhibited  in  these  or  any  other  forms,  the 
phenomenon  must  haye  been  not  only  astounding  but  hu- 
miliating to  the  Egyptians,  since  their  great  deity,  the  sun, 
was  for  three  days  obscured  of  his  glory ;  and  darkness, 
another  of  their  deities,  was  made  the  instrument  of  their 
punishment. 


CHAPTER  XL 

1  OocTs  message  to  the  IsraelUes  to  botrow  jewels  of 
their  neighbours,  4  Moses  threateneth  "Pharaoh 
with  the  death  of  the  firstborn. 

And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Yet  will  I 
bring  one  plague  more  upon  Pharaoh,  and 
upon  Egypt;  afterwards  he  will  let  you  go 
hence:  when  he  shall  let  you  go,  he  shall 
surely  thrust  you  out  hence  altogether. 

2  Speak  now  in  the  ears  of  the  people,  and 
let  every  man  borrow  of  his  neignbour,  and 
every  woman  of  her  neighbour,  'jewels  of 
silver,  and  jewels  of  gold. 

3  And  the  Lord  gave  the  people  fistvour 
in  the  sight  of  the  Egyptians.  Moreover  the 
man  *]Mk«es  teas  very  great  in  the  land  of 
Egypt,  in  tibe  sight  of  rharaoh's  servants,  and 
in  the  sight  of  the  people, 

4  If  And  Moses  said,  Thus  saith  the  Lord, 
•About  midnight  will  I  go  out  into  the  midst 
of  Egypt: 

5  And  all  the  firstborn  in  the  land  of  Egypt 
shall  die,  from  the  firstborn  of  Pharaoh  that 
sitteth  upon  his  throne,  even  unto  the  firstborn 

1  Cbftp.  8.  SS,  and  12.  89.  *  Eodot.  49. 1.  >  C3up. 


of  the  maidservant  that  is  behind  the  mill ; 
and  all  the  firstborn  of  beasts. 

6  And  there  shall  be  a  great  cry  through- 
out all  the  land  of  Egypt,  such  as  there  was 
none  like  it,  nor  shall  be  like  it  any  more. 

7  But  against  any  of  the  children  of  Israel 
shall  not  a  dog  move  his  tongue,  against  man 
or  beast:  that  ye  may  know  how  that  the 
Lord  doth  put  a  difference  between  the  Egyp- 
tians and  Israel. 

8  And  all  these  thy  servants  shall  come 
dovni  unto  me,  and  bow  down  themselves  unto 
me,  saying.  Get  thee  out,  and  all  the  people 
*that  follow  thee :  and  after  that  I  will  eo 
out  And  he  went  out  from  Pharaoh  in  °a 
great  anger. 

9  IT  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Pha- 
raoh shall  not  hearken  unto  you;  that  my 
wonders  may  be  multiplied  in  the  land  of 

10  And  Moses  and  Aaron  did  all  these 
wonders  before  Pharaoh  :  and  the  Lord 
hardened  Pharaoh's  heart,  so  that  he  would 
not  let  the  children  of  Israel  go  out  of  his 
land. 


It.  29. 


4  Heb.  tkaiisat  thy  feet. 


A  Heb.  heeA  of  anger. 


Verse  6.  *  There  shall  he  a  great  cry,*  etc.— See  the  note 
on  Gen.  1.  3.  As  the  people  went  about  the  streets  lament- 
ing loikllj,  when  a  death  took  place  in  their  houses,  we 
may  form  some  conception  of  the  awful  outcry  which  arose 
ooncanently  when  au  the  families  had  a  dear  and  lost 
member  to  lament  We  must  recollect  that  the  firstborn 
among  their  sacred  animals  died  also,  which  must  greatly 


haye  added  to  the  intensity  of  their  consternation.  We  are 
assured  by  Diodorus,  that  when  a  sacred  animal  died  in  a 
house,  the  affliction  was  greater  and  the  lamentation  louder 
than  at  the  death  of  a  emld.  Well  then  may  the  cry  now 
haye  been  such  as  had  neyer  before  been  h^urd  in  Egypt, 
and  neyer  would  be  heard  again. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

1  The  beginning  of  the  year  is  changed.  3  ThepasS" 
over  is  institvted,  11  The  rite  of  thepassover,  15 
Unleavened  bread,  29  The  firstborn  are  slain,  31 
The  Israelites  are  driven  out  of  the  land,  Z7  Thty 
come  to  Succoth,    43  ITie  ordinance  of  the  pasi- 


And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  and  Aaron 
in  the  land  of  E^pt,  saying. 


2  This  month  shall  be  unto  you  the  be- 
ginnmg  of  months :  it  shall  be  the  first  month 
of  theyear  to  you. 

3  1  Speak  ye  unto  all  the  congregation  of 
Israel,  saying,  In  the  tenth  day  of  this  month 
they  shall  take  to  them  every  man  a  *lamb, 
according  to  the  house  of  their  fathers,  a  lamb 
for  an  house : 

4  And  if  the  houshold  be  too  little  for  the 
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lamb,  let  him  and  his  neighbour  next  unto 
his  house  take  it  according  to  the  number  of 
the  souls ;  every  man  according  to  his  eating 
shall  make  your  count  for  the  lamb. 

5  Your  lamb  shall  be  without  blemish,  a 
male  *of  the  first  year :  ye  shall  take  it  out 
from  the  sheep,  or  from  the  goats : 

6  And  ye  shall  keep  it  up  until  the  four- 
teenth day  of  the  same  month  :  and  the  whole 
assembly  of  the  congregation  of  Israel  shall 
kill  it  *in  the  evening. 

7  And  they  shall  take  of  the  blood,  and 
strike  it  on  the  two  side  posts  and  on  the 
upper  door  post  of  the  houses,  wherein  they 
shall  eat  it. 

8  And  they  shall  eat  the  flesh  in  that  night, 
roast  with  fire,  and  unleavened  bread;  and 
with  bitter  herbs  they  shall  eat  it. 

9  Eat  not  of  it  raw,  nor  sodden  at  all  with 
water,  but  roast  icith  fire ;  his  head  with  his 
legs,  and  with  the  purtenance  thereof. 

10  And  ye  shall  let  nothing  of  it  remain 
until  the  morning ;  and  that  which  remaineth 
of  it  imtil  the  morning  ye  shall  bum  with 
fire. 

11  T  And  thus  shall  ye  eat  it;  with  your 
loins  girded,  your  shoes  on  your  feet,  and 
your  staff  in  your  hand  ;  and  ye  shall  eat  it 
m  haste  :  it  is  the  Lord's  passover. 

12  For  I  will  pass  through  the  land  of 
Egypt  this  night,  and  will  smite  all  the  first- 
born in  the  land  of  Egypt,  both  man  and 
beast ;  and  against  all  tne  *gods  of  Egypt  I 
will  execute  judgment :  I  am  the  Lord. 

13  And  the  blood  shall  be  to  you  for  a 
token  upon  the  houses  where  ye  are:  and 
when  I  see  the  blood,  I  will  pass  over  you, 
and  the  plague  shall  not  be  upon  you  *to  de- 
stroy you^  when  I  smite  the  land  of  Egypt. 

14  And  this  day  shall  be  unto  you  for  a 
memorial ;  and  ye  shall  keep  it  a  feast  to  the 
Lord  throughout  your  generations  ;  ye  shall 
keep  it  a  feast  by  an  ordinance  for  ever. 

15  IT  Seven  days  shall  ye  eat  unleavened 
bread ;  even  the  first  day  ye  shall  put  away 
leaven  out  of  your  houses :  for  whosoever 
eateth  leavened  bread  from  the  first  day  until 
the  seventh  day,  that  soul  shall  be  cut  off 
from  Israel. 

16  And  in  the  first  day  there  shall  be  an 
holy  convocation,  and  in  the  seventh  day  there 
shall  be  an  holy  convocation  to  you ;  no  man- 
ner of  work  shall  be  done  in  them,  save  that 
which  every  ''man  must  eat,  that  only  may  be 
done  of  you. 


17  And  ye  shall  observe  the  feast  of\m- 
leavened  bread ;  for  in  this  sel&ame  day  have 
I  brought  your  armies  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt :  therefore  shall  ye  observe  this  day  in 
your  generations  by  an  ordinance  for  ever. 

18  'In  the  first  months  on  the  fourteenth 
day  of  the  month  at  even,  ye  shall  eat  ludea- 
vened  bread,  until  the  one  and  twentieth  day 
of  the  month  at  even. 

19  Seven  days  shall  there  be  no  leaven 
found  in  your  houses :  for  whosoever  eateth 
that  which  is  leavened,  even  that  soul  Mil  be 
cut  off  from  the  congregation  of  Israel,  whether 
he  be  a  stranger,  or  bom  in  the  land. 

20  Ye  shall  eat  nothing  leavened ;  in  all 
your  habitations  shall  ye  eat  unlea\'ened 
bread. 

21  IT  Then  Moses  called  for  all  the  elders 
of  Israel,  and  said  unto  them.  Draw  out  and 
take  you  a  laq^b  according  to  your  femilies, 
and  lall  the  passover. 

22  'And  ye  shall  take  a  bunch  of  hysBop, 
and  dip  it  in  the  blood  that  is  in  the  bason, 
and  strike  the  lintel  and  the  two  side  posts 
with  the  blood  that  is  in  the  bason ;  and  none 
of  you  shall  go  out  at  the  door  of  his  house 
until  the  morning. 

23  For  the  Lord  will  pass  through  to 
smite  the  Egyptians ;  and  wnen  Le  seeth  tie 
blood  upon  uie  lintel,  and  on  the  two  side 
posts,  the  Lord  will  pass  over  the  door,  and 
will  not  suffer  the  destroyer  to  come  in  unto 
your  houses  to  smite  you, 

24  And  ye  shall  observe  this  thing  for  an 
ordinance  to  thee  and  to  thy  sons  for  ever. 

25  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  ye  be 
come  to  the  land  which  the  Lord  will  give 
you,  according  as  he  hath  promised,  that  ye 
shall  keep  this  service. 

26  ''And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  your 
children  shall  say  unto  you,  V\^hat  mean  ye 
by  this  service  ? 

27  That  ye  shall  say.  It  is  the  sacrifice  of 
the  Lord's  passover,  who  passed  over  the 
houses  of  the  children  of  Israel  in  Egypt, 
when  he  smote  the  Egyptians,  and  delivered 
our  houses.  And  the  people  bowed  the  head 
and  worshipped. 

28  And  the  children  of  Israel  went  away, 
and  did  as  the  Lord  had  commanded  Moses 
and  Aaron,  so  did  they. 

29  IT  "And  it  came  to  pass,  that  at  mid- 
night the  Lord  smote  all  the  firstborn  in  the 
land  of  Egypt,  "from  the  firstborn  of  Pharaoh 
that  sat  on  his  throne  unto  the  firstborn  of  tho 


«  Hcb.  ion  qfa  t/ear, 
7  Lerit.  «3.  5.    Kum.  28.  16. 
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9  neb.  hetireen  the  two  eveningi. 

9  Or,  hid,  »Heb.  11.28. 


*  Or,  prince*, 

10  Jooh.  A.  C. 


ft  Ilcb.  I^r  a  dettmctim, 
U  Chap.  IL  4. 
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captive  that  was  in  the   '"'dungeon;  and  all 
the  firstborn  of  cattle. 

30  And  Pharaoh  rose  up  in  the  night,  he, 
and  all  his  servants,  and  all  the  Egyptians ; 
and  there  was  a  great  cry  in  Egypt ;  for  there 
was  not  a  house  where  there  teas  not  one  dead. 

31  H  And  he  called  for  Moses  and  Aaron 
by  night,  and  said,  Rise  up,  and  get  you  forth 
from  among  my  people,  both  ye  and  the 
children  of  Israel;  and  go,  serve  the  Lord, 
as  ye  have  said. 

32  Also  take  your  flocks  and  your  herds,  as 
ye  have  said,  and  be  gone  ;  and  bless  me  also. 

33  And  the  Egyptians  were  urgent  upon 
the  people,  that  they  might  send  them  out  of 
the  land  in  haste ;  for  they  said,  We  be  all 
dead  men. 

34  And  the  people  took  their  dough  before 
it  was  leavened,  their  **  kneading -troughs 
bein^  bound  up  in  their  clothes'  upon  their 
shoulders. 

35  And  the  children  of  Israel  did  according 
to  the  word  of  Moses ;  and  they  borrowed  of 
the  Egyptians  "jewels  of  silver,  and  jewels  of 
gold,  and  raiment : 

36  And  the  Lord  gave  the  people  favour 
in  the  sight  of  the  Egyptians,  so  that  they 
lent  unto  them  such  things  as  they  required. 
And  they  spoiled  the  Egyptians. 

37  IT  And  **the  children  of  Israel  jour- 
neyed from  Rameses  to  Succoth,  about  six 
hundred  thousand  on  foot  that  were  men,  be- 
side cliildren. 

38  And  ^'a  mixed  multitude  went  up  also 
with  them ;  and  flocks,  and  herds,  even  very 
much  cattle. 

39  And  tliey  baked  unleavened^ cakes  of 
Ihe  dough  which  they  brought  forth  out  of 
Egypt,  for  it  was  not  leavened  ;  because  they 
were  thrust  out  of  Egypt,  and  could  not  tarry, 
neither  had  they  prepared  for  themselves  any 
victual. 


40  1[  Now  the  sojourning  of  the  children 
of  Israel,  who  dwelt  in  Egypt,  was  '"four  hun- 
dred and  thirty  years. 

41  And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  end  of  the 
four  hundred  and  thirty  years,  even  the  self- 
same day  it  came  to  pass,  that  all  the  hosts 
of  tlie  Lord  went  out  from  the  land  of 
Egypt 

42  It  is  "a  night  to  be  much  ol)served  unto 
the  Lord  for  bringing  them  out  from  tlie  land 
of  Egypt:  this  w  that  night  of  the  Lord  to 
be  observed  of  all  the  children  of  Israel  in 
their  generations. 

43  T  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses  and 
Aaron,  This  is  the  ordinance  of  the  passover : 
There  shall  no  stranger  eat  thereof: 

44  But  every  man's  servant  that  is  bought 
for  money,  when  thou  hast  circumcised  him, 
then  shall  he  eat  thereof. 

45  A  foreigner  and  an  hired  servant  shall 
not  eat  thereof. 

46  In  one  house  shall  it  be  eaten ;  thou 
shalt  not  carry  forth  ought  of  the  flesh  abroad 
out  of  the  house ;  "neither  shall  ye  break  a 
bone  thereof. 

47  All  the  congregation  of  Israel  shall 
**keep  it. 

48  And  when  a  stranger  shall  sojourn  with 
thee,  and  will  keep  the  passover  to  the  Lord, 
let  all  his  males  be  circumcised,  and  then  let 
him  come  near  and  keep  it ;  and  he  shall  be 
as  one  that  is  bom  in  the  land :  for  no  uncir- 
cumcised  person  shall  eat  thereof. 

49  One  law  shall  be  to  him  that  is  home- 
bom,  and  unto  the  stranger  that  sojourneth 
among  you. 

50  Thus  did  all  the  children  of  Israel ;  as 
the  Lord  commanded  Moses  and  Aaron,  so 
did  they. 

51  And  it  came  to  pass  the  selfsame  day, 
that  the  Lord  did  bring  the  children  of  Israel 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  by  their  armies. 


u  Heb.  house  4^  the  pit. 
!•  Oen.  15.  IS.    Acta  7.  6. 


14  Or,  dough, 
Galat.3.  17. 


13  Chap.  3.  22,  and  11.2. 
19  Heb.  a  night  qf  obiervatioMS. 


16  Num.  83.  3.  17  lleb.  a  great  mirtwe. 

»  Num.  9.  18.    John  19.  86.  ti  Heb.  do  it. 


Verse  8.  « Bitler  herbs;  D^nn»  ineroni».— The  word 
literallj  means  *  bitters ;'  aud  as  the  expression  is  so  gene- 
ral, our  transition  is  right  in  not  professing  to  define  the 
partieolar  species.  We  cannot  but  think  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  leaye  it  free  to  the  Hebrews  to  use  whatever 
bitter  herbs  could  be  obtained,  or  that  seemed  suitable.  The 
Hebrew  doctors,  however,  allege  that  five  particular  herbs 
are  intended,  any  of  which,  or  the  whole  of  them,  nught 
be  eaten  with  Uie  paschal  lamb.  The  following  is  the 
clause  of  the  Mishna  which  relates  to  the  subject  {Peso 
dkim,  ii.  6) :  '  The  obligation  of  eating  bitter  herbs  at  the 
Passover  may  be  discharged  with  the  following  herbs; 
namely,  with  lettuce,  wild  endive,  and  garden  endive  (or  as 
nome  ttike  it,  the  carduuM  marrubium,  others  the  green  tops 


of  horse-radish),  a  species  of  nettle,  and  bitter  coriander 
(or,  according  to  some,  wild  lettuce).  They  are  to  be  used 
in  a  fresh  or  dried  state,  but  not  pickled,  boiled,  or  cooked 
in  any  way.  They  may  be  combined  to  the  size  of  an 
olive,  and  the  obligation  is  discharged  if  the  stalks  of  them 
only  have  been  used.' 

9.  *  Eat  not  of  it  raw* — This  injunction  is  understood, 
like  some  others,  to  be  intended  to  create  a  marked  dis- 
tinction between  this  observance  and  those  connected  with 
idolatrous  worship.  The  ancient  heathens  in  their  idola- 
trous feasts  and  sacrifices,  particularly  those  of  the  Grecian 
Bacchus — which  feasts  had  their  origin  in  Egypt,  liaechus 
himself  beiuj^  merely  an  adaptation  of  the  Egyptian  Osiris 
— tore  the  victims  in  pieces,  and  ate  the  raw  and  palpi- 
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tating  limbs.  Thus  the  iDJimction  may  have  had  a  specific 
allusion.  But  we  should  also  view  it  in  connection  with 
the  strong  interdiction,  equally  in  the  patriarchal  times, 
under  the  law,  and  in  the  New  Testament,  of  raw  or  bloody 
animal  food.    On  Uiis  see  the  note  on  Gen.  ix.  4. 

11.  *  With  your  loins  girded.* — ^That  is,  as  persons  pre- 
pared for  a  journey.  The  inhabitants  of  the  East  usually 
wear  long  and  loose  dresses,  which,  however  convenient  in 
postures  of  ease  and  repose,  would  form  a  serious  obstruc- 
tion in  walking  or  in  any  laborious  exertion,  were  not  some 
expedients  resorted  to,  such  as  those  which  we  find  noticed 
in  Scripture.  Thus  the  Persians  and  Turks,  when  jour- 
neying on  horseback,  tuck  their  skirts  into  a  large  pair  of 
trousers,  as  ihe  poorer  sort  also  do  when  travelling  on  foot 
But  the  usages  of  the  Arabs,  who  do  not  generally  use 
trousers,  is  more  analogous  to  the  practice  described  in  the 
Bible  by  *  girding  up  the  loins.'  It  consists  in  drawing  up 
the  skirts  of  the  vest  and  flEistening  them  to  the  girdle,  so 
as  to  leave  the  leg  and  knee  imembarrassed  when  in  mo- 
tion. An  Arab's  dress  consists  generally  of  a  coarse  shirt 
and  a  woollen  mantle.  The  shirt,  which  is  very  wide  and 
loose,  is  compressed  about  the  waist  by  a  strong  ^rdle 
generally  of  leather,  the  cloak  being  worn  loose  on  ordi- 
nary occasions.  But  in  journeying  or  other  exertion,  the 
cloak  also  is  usually  confined  by  a  girdle  to  which  the 
skirts  are  drawn  up  and  fastened.  When  manual  exerdon 
is  required,  the  long  hanging  sleeves  of  the  shirt  are  also 
disposed  of  by  the  ends  of  both  being  tied  together  and 
thrown  over  tiie  neck,  the  sleeves  themselves  being  at  the 
same  time  tucked  high  up  the  arm.  A  short  passage  from 
AtUar  (iv.  246),  describing  Jeerah's  preparation  for  attack- 
ing a  lion,  will  be  found  to  illustrate  this  and  several  other 
passages  of  Scripture :  *  He  threw  away  his  armour  and 
corslet,  till  he  remained  in  his  plain  clothes  with  short 
sleeves :  he  tucked  these  up  to  his  shoulder,  and  twistine 
his  skirts  round  his  girdle,  he  unsheathed  his  broad  swor^ 
and  brandished  it  in  his  hand,  and  stalked  away  towards 
the  lion.' 

—  *  Shoes  on  yoitr  feet*— (See  the  note  on  chap.  iii.  5.) 
This  was  another  circumstance  of  preparation  for  a  journey. 
At  the  present  time  Orientals  do  not,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, eat  with  their  shoes  or  sandals  on  their  feet ; 
nor  indeed  do  they  wear  them  in-doors  at  all.  This  arises 
not  only  from  the  ceremonial  politeness  connected  with  the 
act  of  sitting  unshod ;  but  fVom  the  fear  of  soiling  the  fine 
carpets  with  which  the  rooms  are  covered.  Besides,  as 
they  sit  on  the  ground  cross-leffged,  or  on  their  heels,  shoes 
or  sandals  on  tiieir  feet  would  be  inconvenient  To  eat 
therefore  with  sandalled  or  ^od  feet  is  as  dedded  a  mark 
of  preparation  for  a  journey  as  could  well  be  indicated. 
But  perhaps  a  still  better  illustration  is  derived  from  the 
fact,  that  the  ancient  Egyptians,  like  the  modem  Arabs, 
did  not  ordinarily  wear  either  shoes  or  sandals.  In  their 
sculptures  and  paintings  very  few  figures  occur  with  san- 
dalled feet ;  and  as  we  mav  presume,  that  in  the  course  of  2 1 5 
years,  the  Israelites  had  adopted  this  and  other  customs  of  the 
Egyptians,  we  may  understand  that  (except  by  the  priests) 
sandals  were  only  used  during  journeys,  which  woidd  ren- 
der their  eating  the  passover  with  sandalled  feet,  a  still 
stronger  mark  of  preparation  than  even  the  previous  cir- 
cumstance. 

15.  *Put  away  leaven  out  of  your  houses,' — This  was 
probably  to  commemorate  the  fact  that  the  Israelites  left 
Egypt  in  such  haste  that  they  had  no  opportunity  to  leaven 
their  dough  (verse  89),  and  were  consequenUy  obliged,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  eat  unleavened  cakes  (see  the  notes  on 
Lev.  ii.).  The  present  injunction  is  even  now  attended  to 
by  modem  Jews  with  the  most  scrupulous  precision.  The 
master  of  the  family  searches  every  comer  of  the  house 
with  a  candle,  lest  any  crumb  of  leavened  bread  should 
remain,  and  whatever  is  found  is  committed  to  the  fire ; 
and  after  all»  apprehending  that  some  may  still  remain,  he 
prays  to  God  that,  if  any  leaven  be  still  in  his  house,  it 
may  become  like  the  dust  of  the  ground.  Extraordinary 
precautions  are  also  used  in  preparing  the  unleavened 
bread,  lest  there  sliould  be  anything  like  leaven  mixed 
with  it,  or  any  kind  of  fermentation  should  take  place  in  it 
198 


(See  Jennings'  Jewish  Antiquities.)  These  psrtieDlsn 
will  be  found  to  give  more  than  common  point  to  the  text 
of  1  Cor.  V.  7,  8.  The  exclusion  of  leayen  for  seven  or 
eight  days  mi^ht,  as  Harmer  observes,  be  attended  with 
some  inconvemence  in  Great  Britain,  but  none  at  all  in 
Palestine.  The  usual  leaven  in  the  East  ]b  doogh  kept  till 
it  becomes  sour,  and  which  is  kept  fit>m  one  day  to  aiiother 
for  the  purpose  of  preserving  leaven  in  readiness.  Thus, 
if  there  should  be  no  leaven  in  all  the  ooontry  for  any 
length  of  time,  as  much  as  might  be  required  could  easily 
be  produced  in  twenty-four  hours.  Sour  dough,  however, 
is  not  exclusively  used  for  leaven  in  the  East,  the  lees  of 
wine  being  in  some  parts  employed  as  yeast 

22.  *  JSyssop.'— The  identification  of  the  hyssop  of  Scrip- 
ture is  one  of'^the  difficulties  of  Biblical  botany.  Since  we 
formerly  annotated  thereon,  the  subject  has  obtained  the 
attention  of  Professor  Royle,  who  in  a  paper  read  before 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  in  1844,  and  in  his  articles 
Hyssop,  Ysop,  in  the  Cvchpadia.  of  Biblical  Literature, 
has  done  much  towards  tue  setdement  of  this  greatly  ^ 
puted  matter.  We  are  now  therefore  enabled  to  return  to 
the  subject  with  advantages  not  previously  possessed. 

The  original  word  is  2)1^  ezov,  or  ezA.  This  in  the 
Greek  of  the  Old  Testament  is  given  as  ffenrwros,  yssopa; 
which  name  also  occurs  in  xix.  20.  The  circumstances 
reqmred  for  the  plant  designated  by  the  word,  according 


Hyssop  {Capparis  tpinota), 

to  the  texts  in  which  it  occurs,  are — that,  as  the  presMJ 
text  implies  that  it  should  be  found  in  Lower  Egypt,  and 
also  in  the  desert  of  Sinai,  Lev.  xiv.  4,  6,  52 ;  Num.  x.  6, 
18 ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem,  John  xix.  22; 
likewise  that  it  should  be  a  plant  growing  on  walls,  or  in 
rocky  places,  1  Kings  iv.  33 ;  and  finally,  that  it  should  be 
possessed  of  some  detergent  properties,  although  it  is  pro- 
bable that  in  this  passage  it  is  used  in  a  figurative  sense. 
It  should  also  be  large  enough  to  yield  a  stick ;  and  it  ought 
to  possess  in  the  Arabic  and  coenate  dialects  a  name  not 
materially  different  from  that  which  it  bears  in  the  Hebrew. 
No  less  than  twenty-one  different  plants  have  been  indi- 
cated by  different  writers  as  the  esob  of  Scripture,  eighteen 
of  which  are  enumerated  by  Celsius  in  his  Hien^MtauicM. 
Dr.  Royle  was  not  satisfied  with  any  of  these ;  and  he  was 
led  to  suspect  the  existence  of  a  plant  distinct  from  tbe 
common  hyssop,  though  called  by  the  same  name,  by  find- 
ing that  the  Arabian  physician  Rhazes,  in  his  great  work 
called  Hawi  or  Continens,  describes  two  kinds  of  hytsop, 
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0O6  of  them  growing  on  the  *  mountain  of  the  temple,'  that 
is,  at  Jemsalem.  Cel^us,  indeed,  mentions  the  same  plant, 
HifMSopua  in  montiima  Hieroaolymorum^  or  in  Arabic  Zoofa 
bu  jebal  al  Khuds,  Jerusalem  is  now  called  by  the 'Arabs 
El  Khuds,  '  the  holy,'  and  by  Arabian  writers,  Beit-el- 
MuAdis,  or  Beit  al  Mukuddus,  *  the  Sanctoary/  *  Haying 
got  thos  fkr,'  says  Dr.  Koyle, '  I  was  led  to  what  appears 
to  me  its  disooTerv  by  a  passage  from  Burckhardt's  Traveh 
in  Syriei,  quoted  by  Mr.  Kitto  in  his  work  on  the  Physical 
Geography  and  Natural  History  of  the  Holy  Land,  p. 
253 :  '  Among  trees  and  shrubs,  known  onl^  by  natiye 
names  and  imperfect  descrintions,  the  aazefis  spoken  of 
by  Bnrckhardt,  while  trayelling  during  Ma^  in  the  Sinai 
peninsula.  On  noticing  its  presence  in  Wady  Kheysey, 
he  describes  it  as  a  tree  which  he  had  already  seen  in  other 
wadys.  It  springs  from  the  fissures  in  the  rock,  and  its 
crooked  stem  creeps  up  the  mountain  side  like  a  parasitical 
plant.  According  to  the  Arabs  it  produces  a  fruit  about 
the  size  of  a  walnut,  of  a  blackish  colour,  and  yery  sweet 
to  the  taste.  The  bark  of  the  tree  is  white,  and  the  branches 
are  thickly  coyered  with  small  tiioms;  the  leayes  are 
heart-shaped,  and  of  the  same  shade  of  green  as  those  of 
die  oak.' 

This  description,  although  apparently  incorrect  in  some 
terms,  as  in  that  of  tree  applied  to  a  pumt  creeping  like  a 
parasitical  plant,  struck  Dr.  Royle  as  a  characteristic  de- 
scription of  the  caper-plant  (^Capparis  gpinosaX  which  he 
knew  had  in  Arabic  a  name  not  unlike  that  oi  aaxef.  On 
this  clue  the  learned  botanist  sets  to  work.  He  first  makes  it 
clear  that  one  of  the  most  common  Arabic  names  of  the  caper- 
plant  is  azuf,  which  is  closely  similar  in  sound,  and  still 
more  similar  in  writing  to  the  Hebrew  ezov ;  and  this  simi- 
larity  would  extend  equally  to  the  writing  of  either  of  the 
two  names  in  the  language  of  the  other.  This  similarity 
might  certainly  be  acdd^tal ;  *  but  it  cannot  be  accidental 
that  the  plant  called  azuf  \fj  the  Arabs,  answers  to  eyery 
particular  which  is  required  for  the  due  elucidation  not  of 
one,  but  of  eyery  passage  of  the  Bible  in  which  eaov  is  men- 
tioned.* The  professor  then  produced  eyidence  that  the 
azuf,  or  caper-plant,  exists  in  all  the  required  localities. 
This  eyidence  may  be  seen  at  length  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Boyal  Asiatic  SiocietVt  No.  xy.  It  is  also  shewn  that  it 
grows  on  old  walls ;  tnat  detergent  qualities  are  ascribed 
to  it;  and  a  curious  passage  in  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat,  xx.  15) 
proyes  that  it  was  anciently  of  high  reputation  as  a  medi- 
cament in  disorders  allied  to  leprosy,  the  complaint  in 
which  the  esov  was  employed  by  the  Israelites.  That  the 
caper  shrub  also  supplies  a  stick  suited  to  the  purpose  of 
raising  a  sponge  fillra  with  yinegar  to  the  mouth  of  our 
&iTiour,  as  he  hung  upon  the  cross,  will  be  shewn  in  the 
note  on  John  xix.  22 ;  and  in  this  uniting  eyery  possible 
condition  required  by  the  hyssop  of  Scnpture,  we  may 
expect  that  tne  claim  of  the  caper-plant  to  be  identified 
with  it,  will  be  generally  regarded  as  sufficiently  established. 
After  Uie  intimations  which  haye  been  already  ffiyen,  the 
plant  needs  no  particular  description.  It  is  chiefly  known 
to  us  from  the  use  of  its  unexpanded  flower-buds,  steeped 
in  yinegar,  as  a  condiment. 

84.  *  KneadiTu/troughs,* "Some  other  term  ought  perhaps 
to  be  employed,  to  preclude  the  apparent  difficulty  which 
results  m>m  Uie  natural  habit  of  identifying  orienttil  uten- 
sils with  our  own,  when  the  same  name  is  giyen  to  both. 
To  understand  the  passage,  we  should  perhaps  refer  to  the 
existing  usages  among  the  Arabs  who  encamp  in,  or  tra- 
yerse,  Uie  yery  desert  through  which  the  sons  of  Israel  are 
now  about  to  pass ;  and  then  we  shall  find  that  the  only 
utensils  of  analogous  use,  whether  for  kneading  or  for 
carrying  dough,  are  such  as  the  Israelites  would  naturally 
take  wim  them,  and  which  they  could  conyeniently  take 
as  a  personal  burden.  The  *  kneading- troughs'  of  the 
Arabs  are  properly  described  by  Shaw,  as  small  wooden 
bowls,  which  not  only  senre  for  kneading  their  bread,  but 
for  serying  up  meat,  and  other  uses  fbr  which  a  dish  is  re- 
qidred.  The  Arabs  haye  few  domestic  utensils,  and  make 
one  serre  many  muposesy  and  this  is  one  of  the  most  gene- 
rally asefbl  whi<m  they  possess.  Howeyer,  as  the  Israelites 
are  represented  as  carrying  dough  in  their  yessels,  this 


directs  our  attention  to  another  Arabian  utensil,  which  has 
equal,  if  not  stronger  claims  to  be  identified  with  that  to 
which  the  text  refers.  The  Arabs  use,  on  their  joumies, 
for  a  table-cloth,  or  rather  table,  a  circular  piece  of  leather, 
the  margin  of  which  is  furnished  with  rings,  by  a  string 
or  chain  run  through  which,  it  can,  when  necessary,  be 
drawn  up  into  a  bag.  This  bag  they  sometimes  carry  fhll 
of  bread,  and  when  their  meal  is  oyer,  tie  it  up  again  with 
what  is  left.  These  utensils  are  not  used  for  carrying 
dough ;  but  if,  when  the  dough  happened  to  be  kneaded, 
the  Bedouins  were  suddenly  obliged  to  decamp,  they  would 
naturally  carry  it  arvay  either  in  the  kneading^bowl  or  in 
the  leathern  bag  in  whidi  tiiey  usually  carried  their  bread. 
The  text,  as  we  understand  it,  merely  indicates  an  ex- 
pedient to  which  their  haste  obliged  the  Israelites  to  resort, 
and  not  that  the  utensil  in  question  was  now  applied  to  its 
customary  use.  The  Egyptians  had  a  kneading  bowl  of 
wicker-work  or  rush-worl^  which  might  as  probabljr  as 
the  aboye  haye  been  the  kneading  trough  in  question. 
They  had  also  a  lar^  wooden  trough,  in  which  men  trod 
the  dough  with  their  feet :  but  this  seems  to  haye  been 
only  useil  by  professed  bakers,  and  in  large  establishments, 
and  could  not  haye  been  needed  where  eyery  family  daily 
baked  its  own  bread. 


37.  *  The  children  of  Israel  iourneyed  from  Barneses! — 
Here  Rtuneses  is  assumed  as  the  point  of  departure ;  and 
therefore  the  identification  of  that  spot  must  haye  a  ma- 
terial influence  upon  our  conclusions  respecting  the  extent 
and  direction  of  uie  journey  of  the  Israelites  from  the  land 
of  Goshen  to  the  Red  Sea.  Since  the  French  sayans  haye 
fixed  at  Abu  Keisheid  the  site  of  the  ancient  Heroopolis, 
wMch  the  Septuagint  identifies  with  the  present  Rameses  Tsce 
the  note  on  i.  11),  the  most  able  inquirera  into  the  subject 
haye  been  disposed  to  adopt  a  difierent  route  firom  those 
which  had  been  formerly  indicated :  and  the  yiews  of  such 
men  as  Rosenmiiller,  Gesenius,  Winer,  Stuart,  Robinson,  and 
Hengstenberg,  may  be  regarded  as  sufficienUy  indicating  the 
weigot  of  m(xlem  eyidence  and  opinion.  It  is  to  that  yicw 
we  feel  bound  to  giye  our  adhesion ;  and  that  principally 
for  two  reasons  which  appear  to  us  stronger  than  any  whicn 
haye  eyer  been  urged  in  fayour  of  the  other  altematiyes. 
These  are,  that  the  old  conclusions  which  place  the  starting 
point  near  On  or  Heliopolis,  assume  that  the  scene  of  the 
utercourse  of  Moses  with  Pharaoh  was  at  Memphis,  as 
stated  by  Josephus ;  but  we  are  assured  in  Ps.  Ixxyiii.  12, 
43,  that  it  was  at  the  ancient  royal  city  of  Zoan  or  Tanis, 
and  we  prefer  the  authority  of  the  Psalmist  to  that  of  Jo- 
sephus. If  the  scene  of  the  Lord's  wonders  against  Pharaoh 
and  the  Egyptians  was  *  in  the  field  of  Zoan,'  it  is  simply 
impossible  that  the  point  of  departure  should  haye  been  at 
so  great  a  distance  as  a  place  near  Memphis ;  while  the 
determination  that  the  point  of  departure  was  from  Hero- 
opolis (identified  with  Rameses)  iJerfectiy  and  beautifully 
accords  with  the  statement  that  Zoan  was  at  that  time  the 
residence  of  the  Egyptian  court  The  second  reason  is, 
that  the  distance  from  the  neighbourhood  of  On  or  Heli- 
opolis to  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea  b  far  too  great  for  a  body 
of  people  so  much  encumbered  as  the  Israelites  with  bag- 
gage, women,  children,  and  slow-footed  cattie  to  haye  made 
in  two  days,  when  we  find  them  near  if  not  at  the  Red  S^a, 
or  eyen  in  three  days ;  whereas  the  distance  from  Hero- 
opolis is  yery  much  less,  and  might  easily  be  accomplished 
in  that  time.    [Apfbndix,  No.  2.] 
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We  are  told  in  v.  37,  aod  in  Num.  xxxiii.  3,  that  the 
Israelites  departed  from  Rameses  *  on  the  fifteenth  day  of 
the  first  month,  on  the  morrow  after  the  Passover.*  It  is 
therefore  not  improbable  that,  in  expectation  of  the  per- 
mission of  Phiuraoh  to  depart,  so  Qften  foretold  by  the  Lord, 
the  Israelites  were  already  congregated  at  Rameses,  during 
the  continuance  of  the  previous  plague.  This  probability 
is  strengthened  b^  the  fact  that  Pharaoh  had  already  seve- 
ral  times  given  his  permission,  although  he  always  retracted 
it  when  the  plague  had  ceased.  Before  the  last  great  plague, 
moreover,  the  Israelites  were  directed  to  borrow  of  their 
neighbours  jewels  of  gold  and  silver  (xi.  2, 4),  in  order  to 
be  ready  to  depart  at  a  moment's  wammg.  It  would  there- 
fore seem  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  people  were  already 
collected  at  Rameses  as  a  rendezvous,  waiting  the  signal  of 
their  departure  fh>m  their  leader,  like  the  great  Hadj 
caravans  of  modem  days ;  that  ihey  there  celebrated  the 
passover  on  its  first  institution,  slaying  the  lamb  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  fourteenth,  and  eating  it  in  the  ensuing 
night,  which  —  according  to  the  Hebrew  computation, 
which  began  a  new  day  at  sunset — was  the  night  of  the 
fifteenth.  Moses  and  Aaron  being  called  to  the  king  soon 
after  midnight,  and  instantly  dismissed  by  him,  would  be 
able,  by  those  means  of  expeditious  travel  which  Egypt 
supplied,  to  reach  the  waiting  Israelites  early  the  next 
mominff ;  and  after  some  time  spent  in  starting  so  large  a 
body  of  people,  there  would  still  be  sufficient  of  the  fif- 
teenth, day  remaining  to  enable  them  to  make  a  day's  jour- 
ney as  long  as  the  first  day's  ioumey  of  any  caravan, 
which  is  always  comparatively  short.  But  this  would  not 
have  been  possible  hid  the  distance  between  Zoan,  where 
the  king  held  his  court,  and  Rameses,  where  the  Israelites 
were  encamped,  been  so  ^eat  as  the  distance  between 
Tauis  and  Heliopolis,  which  is  nearly  sixty  miles ;  and 
about  twice  the  distance  of  Hermoopolis  from  Tanb :  this 
latter  distance  is  itself  so  great,  that  the  history  must  needs 
be  embarrassed  by  the  slightest  addition  to  it ;  for  we 
cannot  avail  ourselves  of  the  extension  of  time  which  Dr. 
Robinson  ^ius  by  supposing  that  the  night  of  the  Passover 
was  the  mght  preceding,  and  not  that  following  the  day 
of  the  fourteenth,  whereby  he  gains  the  whole  of  the  four- 
teenth day  and  the  fifteenth  night  for  the  journey  of  Moses 
and  Aaron,  and  the  preparations  for  departure.  This  is 
not  only  an  error  in  itself  but  is  wholly  at  variance  with 
those  impressions  of  haste  which  the  narrative  conveys. 
Another  argument  is  that  persons  awaiting  orders  from  Zoan 
were  not  likely  to  have  their  rendezvous  at  so  great  a  dis- 
tance from  that  place,  awaif  from  the  direction  of  their 
journey,  as  this  would  have  heen.  Whereas  Heroopolis 
was  not  only  so  much  nearer,  but  was,  so  fiu*,  on  the  nearest 
way  from  i^oan  towards  the  desert  and  the  Red  Sea. 

From  Rameses,  Moses  had  before  him  the  choice  of  two 
roads  to  Palestine ;  the  direct  one,  along  Uie  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean  to  el-Arish,.  and  the  more  circuitous  one 
by  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea  and  Uie  desert  of  Sinai.    The 


Lord  directed  the  latter,  ch.  xiii.  17, 18.    This  would  ap-    i 
pear  to  have  been  a  known  and  travelled  way,  by  which    ' 
passed  doubtiess  the  commerce  that  must  have  sabsisted 
between  Egvpt  and  Arabia,  and  leading  probably  around 
the  present  head  of  the  Red  Sea,  at  the  same,  or  nearly  the 
same  point  where  the  caravans  now  pass. 

—  *  to  Stfcco^A.'— The  Hebrew  word  signifies  boUhi, 
being  probably  nothing  more  than  a  usual  place  of  encamp- 
ment   It  is  useless  to  make  any  attempt  to  identify  it 

—  'about  six  hundred  thousand.* — We  learn,  (h)m 
Numb,  i.,  that  the  statement  of  males,  exclusive  of  women 
and  children,  applies  to  males  above  twenty  years  of  a^ 
Now  Mr.  Rickman,  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Populatim 
lUtums,  shews  that  the  number  of  males  above  twenty 
years  of  age  is,  as  nearly  as  possible,  one  half  that  of  the 
total  number  of  males ;  the  whole  male  population  of  Israel 
would  then,  on  this  principle,  amount  to  1,200,000;  and, 
if  we  add  an  equal  number  for  females,  the  entire  male 
and  female  population  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  at  the  time  of 
the  departure  from  £(n^pt,  will  not  be  less  than  2,400,00a 
The  only  reduction  of  which  this  number  seems  suscep- 
tible results  from  the  conclusion  that  mankind  were  at  that 
period  longer  lived  than  at  present ;  which  enables  us  to 
conjecture  that  the  males  above  twenty  considerablT  ex- 
ceeded those  under  that  age.  But  if  we  make  a  iarg« 
allowance  on  this  account,  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that 
the  total  number  fklls  much  short  of  two  millions,  exclusive 
of  the  *  mixed  multitude*  that  went  up  with  them.  This  is 
certainly  a  most  extraordinary  increase,  and  can  only  be 
accounted  for  by  a  reference  to  the  purposes  of  God,  who 
designed  that,  while  in  Egypt;  the  Hebrews  shonld  grow 
into  a  nation.  It  is  thought  by  some  that  there  mast  be 
an  error  in  the  numbers.  It  might  be  so  understood  if 
it  were  an  unconnected  text ;  but  the  reading  here  is  sup- 
ported by  a  whole  series  of  distinct  enumerationi  in 
Numb.  i. ;  the  sum  of  which,  exclusive  of  the  tribe  of  Leri, 
amounts  to  603,550.  This  was  at  the  commencement  of 
the  second  year  from  the  departure,  and  exhibits  a  detvlcd 
coincidence  which  precludes  the  idea  of  a  oorruptioo, 
whether  accidental  or  wilful,  in  the  present  text,  unless  we 
also  are  prepared  to  admit  the  corruption  of  a  whole  series 
of  numbers  m  the  census  of  Numb,  i.,  and  also  in  that  of 
Numb.  xxxvL 

40.  *  Four  hundred  and  thirtif  years*— ThiB  is  not  to  be 
literally  understood ;  for  their  actual  stay  did  not  exceed  815 
years.  This  must  therefore  include  the  whole  period  from 
the  time  that  Abraham  entered  the  laud  of  Ca^iaan  to  the 
time  of  the  departure  of  his  descendants  from  Egypt  There 
is,  in  fkct,  an  apparent  omission  in  the  text,  which  the 
Samaritan  and  Septuagint  supply,  and  by  which  our  veruon 
ought  to  be  corrected.  It  would  then  read  thus:— 'The 
soiouming  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  of  their  ftthers 
which  they  sojourned  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  in  the 
land  of  Egypt,  was  font  hundred  and  thirty  years.' 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

1  Hie  firstborn  are  sanctified  to  God.  3  The  memorial 
of  the  passover  is  commanded.  1 1  The  firstlings  of' 
beasts  are  set  apart,  17  T7ie  Israelites  go  out  of 
Egypt,  and  carry  Joseph's  bones  with  them.  20  They 
come  to  Etliom.  21  God  guideth  them  by  a  pillar 
of  a  cloud,  and  a  pillar  of  fire. 

And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying, 

2  ^Sanctify  unto  me  all  the  firstborn,  what- 
soever openeth  the  womb  among  the  children 
of  Israel,  both  of  man  and  of  beast :  it  is  mine. 

3  IT  And  Moses  said  unto  the  people,  Re- 
member this  day,  in  which  ye  came  out  from 


Egypt,  out  of  the  house  of  ^bondage ;  for  by 
strength  of  hand  the  Lord  brought  you  out 
from  this  place :  there  shall  no  leavened  bread 
be  eaten. 

4  ITiis  day  came  ye  out  in  the  month  Abib. 

5  And  it  shall  be  when  the  Lord  shall 
bring  thee  into  the  land  of  the  Canaanites, 
and  the  Hittites,  and  the  Amorites,  and  the 
Hivites,  and  the  Jebusites,  which  he  sware 
unto  thy  fathers  to  give  tliee,  a  land  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey,  that  thou  shalt  keep 
this  service  in  this  month. 

6  Seven  days   thou  shalt  eat  unleavened 


1  Chap.  2S.  29,  and  S4. 19.    Lerit.  87.  M.    Norn.  3. 13,  and  8.  IC.    Lake  S.  S3. 
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bread,  and  in  the  seventh  day  shall  he  a  feast 
to  the  Lord. 

7  Unleavened  bread  shall  be  eaten  seven 
days ;  and  there  shall  no  leavened  bread  be 
seen  with  thee,  neither  shall  there  be  leaven 
seen  with  thee  in  all  thy  quarters. 

8  And  thou  shalt  shew  thy  son  in  that 
day,  saying,  This  is  done  because  of  that 
tohich  the  Lord  did  unto  me  when  I  came 
forth  out  of  Egypt. 

9  And  it  shall  be  for  a  sign  unto  thee 
upon  thine  hand,  and  for  a  memorial  between 
thine  eyes,  that  the  Lord's  law  may  be  in  thy 
mouth :  for  with  a  strong  hand  hath  the 
Lord  brought  thee  out  of  Egypt. 

10  Thou  shalt  therefore  keep  this  ordi- 
nance in  his  season  from  year  to  year. 

11  IT  And  it  shall  be  when  the  Lord  shall 
bring  thee  into  the  land  of  the  Canaanites,  as 
he  sware  unto  thee  and  to  thy  fathers,  and 
shall  give  it  thee, 

12  "That  thou  shalt  *set  apart  unto  the 
Lord  all  that  openeth  the  matri.x,  and  every 
firstling  that  cometh  of  a  beast  which  thou 
hast ;  uie  males  shall  be  the  Lord's. 

13  And  every  firstling  of  an  ass  thou  shalt 
redeem  with  a  *lamb ;  and  if  thou  wilt  not 
redeem  it,  then  thou  shalt  break  his  neck : 
and  all  the  firstborn  of  man  among  thy  chil- 
dren shalt  thou  redeem. 

14  And  it  shall  be  when  thy  son  asketh 
thee  *in  time  to  come,  saying,  What  is  this  ? 
that  thou  shalt  say  unto  him,  By  strength  of 
hand  the  Lord  brought  us  out  from  Egypt, 
from  the  house  of  bondage : 

15  And   it  came  to  pass,  when  Pharaoh 

•  Chap.  22.  29,  and  34.  19.    Esek.  44.  30. 
^OT^hy^imaroMk.    SGen.  50.  25.    Jofh.  24.  32. 


would  hardly  let  us  go,  that  the  Lord  slew 
all  the  firstliom  in  the  land  of  Egj'pt,  both  the 
firstborn  of  man,  and  the  firstborn  of  beast : 
therefore  I  sacrifice  to  the  Lord  all  that 
openeth  the  matrix,  being  males  ;  but  all  the 
firstborn  of  my  children  I  redeem. 

16  And  it  shall  be  for  a  token  upon  thine 
hand,  and  for  frontlets  between  thine  eyes: 
for  by  strength  of  hand  the  Lord  brought  us 
forth  out  of  Egypt 

17  IT  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Pharaoh 
had  let  the  people  go,  that  God  led  them  not 
through  the  way  of  tne  land  of  the  Philistines, 
although  that  was  near ;  for  God  said.  Lest 
peradventure  the  people  repent  when  they  see 
war,  and  they  return  to  Egypt : 

18  But  God  led  the  people  about,  through 
the  way  of  the  wilderness  of  the  Red  sea : 
and  the  children  of  Israel  went  up  ^harnessed 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt. 

19  And  Moses  took  the  bones  of  Joseph 
with  him :  for  he  had  straitly  sworn  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  saving,  "God  will  surely  visit 

Jou ;  and  ye  shall  carry  up  my  bones  away 
ence  with  you. 

20  T  And  'they  took  their  journey  from 
Succoth,  and  encamped  in  Etham,  in  the  edge 
of  the  wilderness. 

21  And  ***the  Lord  went  before  them  by 
day  in  a  pillar  of  a  cloud,  to  lead  them  the 
way ;  and  by  night  in  a  pillar  of  fire,  to  give 
them  liffht ;  to  go  by  day  and  night : 

22  He  took  not  away  the  pillar  of  the 
cloud  by  day,  nor  the  pillar  of  fire  by  night, 

from  before  the  people. 


4  Heb.  eaute  to  past  over,  ft  Or,  hid. 

9  Num.  33.  0.        10  Nam.  14.  14.    Deut.  1.  33.    Neh.  9.  19. 


*  Heb.  to-morrow. 
Pal.  78. 14.     1  Cor.  10.  1. 


Verse  16.  '  The  Bed  sea.* — We  have  already  explained 
what  relates  to  this  name  of  the  Arabian  Gulf;  and  this 
seems  the  proper  place  to  state  a  few  particulars  concerning 
the  gulf  itself.  It  occupies  a  basin,  in  general  deep  and 
rocky,  and  its  length  from  Sues  to  the  Straits  is  1400 
miles,  while  its  average  breadth  approaches  to  150. 
Throughout  this  great  extent  it  does  not  receive  the  waters 
of  a  single  river.  The  western  coast  is  of  a  bolder  cha- 
racter, and  has  a  greater  depth  of  water,  than  the  eastern. 
The  culf  abounds  in  sunken  rocks,  sand-banks,  and  smaU 
islands,  together  with  numerous  coral-reefs,  which  in  some 
plaoes  rise  above  the  water  to  the  height  of  ten  &thoras. 
The  bottom  is  covered  abundantlv  with  the  same  sub- 
stance, as  well  as  with  marine  plants,  which  in  calm 
weather  give  that  appearance  of  submarine  forests  and 
verdUmt  meadows  to  which  the  sea  probably  owes  its  He- 
brew name  of  Tarn  Suph  (see  note  on  chap,  it  3),  as  well 
as  its  present  Arabic  name  of  Bahr  Souf.  Burckhardt 
observes,  that  the  coral  is  red  in  the  inlet  of  Akabah,  and 
white  in  that  of  Suez.  The  remarkably  beautiful  ai>pear- 
ance  which  this  sea  exhibits  has  attracted  notice  in  all 
ages;  and  among  its  other  characteristics,  the  far  more 
than  ordinary  plMsphorescence  of  its  waters  has  been  men- 


tioned with  peculiar  admiration.  The  width  of  the  gulf 
contracts  towards  its  extremities,  and  at  its  mouth  is  con- 
siderably narrower  than  in  any  o^er  part  The  strait  of 
Bab-el-Mandeb  is  there  formed,  and  does  not  exceed  four- 
teen miles  in  breadth ;  beside  which  it  is  divided,  at  the 
distance  of  three  miles  from  the  Arabian  shore,  by  the 
island  of  Perim.  At  its  northern  extremitpr  the  Red  Sea 
separates  into  two  minor  gulfs  or  inlets,  which  inclose  be- 
tween them  the  peninsula  of  Sioai.  The  easternmost  of 
these  is  that  of  Akabah  or  Ailah,  called  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  ^Unites ;  this  is  only  about  half  the  extent  of 
the  other,  and  is  rendered  very  dangerous  by  shoals  and 
coral-ree&.  The  westernmost  gulf  is  called  the  Gulf  of 
Suez,  ancientljT  Heroopolites :  the  ancient  and  modern 
names  of  both  inlets  being  fVom  towns  that  formerlv  did, 
or  do  now,  stand  at  their  extremities.  It  is  the  latter, 
the  western  gulf,  which  was  crossed  by  the  Hebrews.  It 
is  about  160  miles  in  length,  with  a  mean  breadth  of  about 
thirty  miles,  narrowing  very  much  at  its  northern  extre- 
mity. The  mean  depth  of  its  water  is  from  nine  to  four- 
teen fhthoms,  with  a  sandv  bottom ;  and  it  is  of  much 
safer  navisation  than  the  other.  There  are  many  indica- 
tions which  place  it  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  Arabian  Gulf 
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vas  formerly  much  deeper  and  more  extensive  than  at 
present  One  of  the  most  certain  proo&  of  this  is,  that 
cities,  which  were  formerly  mentioned  as  sea-ports,  are 
now  considerably  inland.  This  is  particalarly  the  case 
in  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  where  the  shore  is  unusually  low. 
That  the  sea  formerly  extended  more  northward  than  at 
present,  there  it  much  reason  to  conclude,  from  the  marine 
appearances  of  the  now  dry  soil.  There  is  certainly 
nothing  in  the  appearance  of  the  soil  about  the  isthmus  of 
Suez  to  render  it  impossible  that  the  iled  Sea  was  formerly 
no  other  than  a  strait  uniting  the  Mediterranean  with  the 
Indian  Ocean ;  and  that  the  isthmus  which  is  now  inter- 


-^;*«#**f'f^^^- 


posed  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Meditemuaean  wis 
formed  by  drifts  of  sand  from  the  adjoining  deserts.  This, 
however,  is  an  hypothesis:  but  there  is  nothing  hypo- 
thetical in  the  statement  that  the  gulf  once  extended  more 
to  the  north  than  at  present,  at  least  to  the  limits  of  the 
present  salt  marsh ;  and  this  feet  is  of  importance,  because 
It  enables  us  to  see  that  nothing  less  than  a  miracaloo 
interposition  of  the  Divine  Power  could  have  enabled  the 
Israelites  to  cross  the  bay,  even  at  the  highest  of  the  poiuti 
which  has  been  selected  by  those  who  perhaps  have  been 
influenced  by  the  wish  to  diminish  the  force  of  the  miradt  or 
to  account  for  it  on  natural  principles.  [ Appexdix,  5o.  3.] 
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20.  'Etham.  in  the  edge  of  the  wilderness* — The  second 
day's  march  brought  the  Israelites  to  this  place,  upon  the 
border  of  the  desert  Encampments  of  caravans  have  in 
erery  age  been  regulated  by  the  situation  of  iiratering- 
plaoes;  and  if  we  may  suppose  that  these  watering-places 
W  remained  the  same  from  remote  ages,  then  we  may  as 
well  agree  with  Niebuhr  and  others,  who  have  found 
E^ham  in  the  modern  Adjeroud  (rather  Ajrdd),  where 


there  is  now  a  square  fortress  with  a  well  of  bitter  water 
two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  deep,  built  for  the  accommo- 
dation and  protection  of  the  pil^ims  on  their  way  to  and 
Arom  Mecca.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  the  two 
very  different  routes  eastward  from  near  On  and  southward 
fW>m  Heroopolis,  equally  admit  of  A^jeroud  being  the 
Etiiam  of  our  text  It  is  about  twelve  miles  north-west 
from  Suez,  and  is  literally  in  the  edge  of  the  desert. 


(  CHAPTER  XIV. 

1  Ood  insiructeth  the  Israelites  in  theirjoumey,  6 
Pharaoh  pursueth  after  them.  10  The  Israelites 
murmur.  13  Moses  comforteth  them.  16  God  in- 
structeth  Moses.  19  The  cloud  removeth  behind  the 
camp.  21  21ie  Israelites  pass  through  the  Med  sea, 
23  which  drouTiieth  the  Egyptians. 

And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying, 

2  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  that 
they  turn  and  encamp  before  *Pi-hahiroth, 
between  Migdol  and  the  sea,  oyer  against 
Baal-zephon :  before  it  shall  ye  encamp  by 
die  sea. 

3  For  Pharaoh  will  say  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  They  are  entangled  in  the  land,  the 
wilderness  hath  shut  them  in. 

4  And  I  will  harden  Pharaoh's  heart,  that 
be  shall  follow  after  them ;  and  I  will  be 
bonoured  upon  Pharaoh,   and  upon  all  his 

I  host ;  that  the  Egyptians  may  know  that  I  am 

j  the  Lord.     And  they  did  so. 

5 1[  And  it  was  told  the  king  of  Egypt  that 
the  people  fled:  and  the  heart  of  rharaoh 
and  of  his  servants  was  turned  against  the 
people,  and  they  said.  Why  have  we  done 
this,  that  we  have  let  Israel  go  from  serving  us  ? 

6  And  he  made  ready  his  chariot,  and  took 
his  people  with  him : 

7  And  he  took  six  hundred  chosen  chariots, 
and  all  the  chariots  of  Egypt,  and  captains 
over  every  one  of  them. 

8  And  the  Lord  hardened  the  heart  of 
Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt,  and  he  pursued  after 
the  children  of  Israel:  and  the  children  of 
Israel  went  out  with  an  high  hand. 

9  But  the  'Egyptians  pursued  after  them, 
all  the  horses  and  chariots  of  Pharaoh,  and 
his  horsemen,  and  his  army,  and  overtook 
them  encamping  by  the  sea,  beside  Pi-hahi- 
roth,  before  Baal-zephon. 

10  T  And  when  Pharaoh  drew  nigh,  the 
diildren  of  Israel  lifted  up  their  eyes,  and, 
behold,  the  Egyptians  inarched  after  them ; 
and  they  were  sore  aft^d :  and  the  children 
of  Israel  cried  out  unto  the  Lord. 

11  And   they  said  unto   Moses,   Because 


there  were  no  graves  in  Egypt,  hast  thou  taken 
us  away  to  die  in  the  wildemess  ?  wherefore 
hast  thou  dealt  thus  with  us,  to  carry  us  forth 
out  of  Egypt  ? 

12  ^Is  not  this  the  word  that  we  did  tell 
thee  in  Egypt,  saying.  Let  us  alone,  that  we 
may  serve  the  Egyptians  ?  For  it  had  been 
better  for  us  to  serve  the  Egyptians,  than 
that  we  should  die  in  the  wildemess. 

13  IT  And  Moses  said  unto  the  people. 
Fear  ye  not,  stand  still,  and  see  the  salvation 
of  the  Lord,  which  he  will  shew  to  you  to 
day :  *for  the  Egyptians  whom  ye  have  seen 
to  day,  ye  shall  see  them  again  no  more  for 
ever. 

14  The  Lord  shall  fight  for  you,  and  ye 
shall  hold  your  peace. 

15  IT  Aud  tne  Lord  said  unto  Moses, 
Wherefore  criest  thou  unto  me  ?  speak  unto 
tiie  children  of  Israel,  that  they  go  forward : 

16  But  lift  thou  up  thy  rod,  and  stretch 
out  thine  hand  over  the  sea,  and  divide  it : 
and  the  children  of  Israel  shall  go  on  dry 
ground  through  the  midst  of  the  sea. 

17  And  I,  behold,  I  will  harden  the  hearts 
of  the  Egyptians,  and  they  shall  follow  them : 
and  I  wul  get  me  honour  upon  Pharaoh,  and 
upon  all  his  host,  upon  his  chariots,  and  upon 
his  horsemen. 

18  And  the  Egyptians  shall  know  that  I 
am  the  Lord,  when  I  have  gotten  me  honour 
upon  Pharaoh,  upon  his  chariots,  and  upon 
his  horsemen. 

19  IT  And  the  angel  of  God,  which  went 
before  the  camp  of  Israel,  removed  and  went 
behind  them ;  and  the  pillar  of  the  cloud  went 
from  before  their  fac^,  and  stood  behind 
them: 

20  And  it  came  between  the  camp  of  the 
Egyptians  and  the  camp  of  Israel ;  and  it  was 
a  cloud  and  darkness  to  them^  but  it  gave 
light  by  night  to  these :  so  that  the  one  came 
not  near  the  other  all  the  night. 

21  IT  And  Moses  stretched  out  his  hand  over 
the  sea ;  and  the  Lord  caused  the  sea  to  go 
back  by  a  strong  east  wind  all  that  night,  and 
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made  the  sea  dry  land^  and  the  waters  were 
'divided. 

22  And  *the  children  of  Israel  went  into 
the  midst  of  the  sea  npon  the  dry  ground : 
and  the  waters  were  a  wall  unto  them  on  their 
right  hand,  and  on  their  left. 

23  IT  And  the  Egyptians  pursued,  and 
went  in  after  them  to  the  midst  of  the  sea, 
even  all  Pharaoh's  horses,  his  chariots,  and 
his  horsemen. 

24  And  if  came  to  pass,  that  in  the  morn- 
ing watch  the  Lord  looked  unto  the  host  of 
the  Egyptians  through  the  pillar  of  fire  and 
of  the  cloud,  and  troubled  the  host  of  the 
Egyptians, 

25  And  took  off  their  chariot  wheels, 
'that  they  drave  them  heavily :  so  that  the 
Egyptians  said,  Let  us  flee  from  the  face  of 
Israel;  for  the  Lord  fighteth  for  them 
against  the  Egyptians. 

26  IT  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses, 
Stretch  out  thine  hand  over  the  sea,  that  the 
waters  may  come  again  upon  the  Egyptians, 


upon  their  chariots,  and  upon  their  horse- 
men. 

27  And  Moses  stretched  forth  his  hand 
over  the  sea,  and  the  sea  returned  to  his 
strength  when  the  morning  appeared;  and 
the  Egyptians  fled  against  it ;  and  the  Loud 
"overthrew  the  Egyptians  in  the  midst  of  the 
sea. 

28  And  the  waters  returned,  and  covered 
the  chariots,  and  the  horsemen,  and  all  the  host 
of  Pharaoh  that  came  into  the  sea  after  them ; 
there  remained  not  so  much  as  "one  of  them. 

29  But  the  children  of  Israel  walked  upon 
dry  land  in  the  midst  of  the  sea ;  and  the 
waters  were  a  wall  imto  them  on  their  right 
hand,  and  on  their  left. 

30  Thus  the  Lord  saved  Israel  that  day 
out  of  the  hand  of  the  Egyptians ;  and  Israel 
saw  the  Egyptians  dead  upon  the  sea  shore. 

31  And  Israel  saw  that  great  ***work  which 
the  Lord  did  upon  the  Egyptians :  and  the 
people  feared  the  Lord,  and  believed  the 
Lord,  and  his  servant  Moses. 
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Verse  2.  *  T^rn  and  encamp  be/ore  Pi-hahiroth,  between 
Migdol  and  the  sea,  over  against  Baal-zephon.* — ^The  fol- 
lowing Teraes  3,  4,  dearly  indicate  the  nature  and  object 
of  this  moTement;  and  if  these  are  sufficient  to  account 
for  it  as  a  movement,  we  have  no  need,  and  scarcely  any 
right,  to  seek  other  designs.  It  is  important  to  keep  this 
declared  design  distinctly  in  view,  because  it  has  neces- 
sarily much  influence  upon  all  the  considerations  which 
bear  npon  tiie  circumstances  connected  with  the  passage  of 
the  Red  S^  especially  as  regards  the  question,  at  what 
point  that  passage  took  place.  The  avowed  object,  then,  was 
to  place  the  Israelites  in  a  position  of  so  much,  and  appa- 
rently insuperable,  difficulty  and  danger,  as  should  be^ 
afblse  confidence  in  the  Egyptian  king,  and  lead  him 
into  a  snare,  where  his  punishment,  and  the  deliverance 
wrought  for  the  Israelites  might  produce  the  greatest 
moral  effect,  and  where  the  miracle  by  which  the  Lord  pur- 
posed to  obtain  reverence  for  his  own  great  name,  would 
be  most  signal  and  impressive.  The  moral  e£B?ct  would 
be  two-fold — that  of  teaching  the  disheartened  Israelites, 
who  had  not  yet  learned  to  tnist  their  Almighty  Guide, 
the  extent  and  sufficiency  of  that  power  which  was  exerted 
for  their  protection ;  and  of  inspiring  the  surrounding  tribes 
and  nations  with  such  salutary  awe,  as  mi^ht  prevent  them 
from  venturing  to  molest  the  Israelites  m  their  march, 
and  as  might  facilitate  their  final  conquest  of  Canaan. 
All  these  objects  were  accomplished  by  this  course,  which 
must  at  first  have  seemed  so  unaccountable ;  and  human 
ingenuity  has  not  yet  been  able  to  devise  any  other  b^ 
which  the  same  results  might  be  realized.  The  mi- 
racles in  Egypt,  great  and  striking  as  they  were,  had  not 
been  sufficient  for  these  effects,  though  they  had  sufficed  to 
procure  the  release  of  Ae  Israelites  from  *  the  house  of 
bondage.'  Under  the  influence  of  such  considerations,  we 
may  see  that  the  predetermined  results  would  be  imper- 
fectly subserved,  unless  the  position  into  which  they  were 
brought  by  Ais  movement  was  one  of  peril  and  great 
difficulty — unless  that  position  left  them  no  means  of 
escape  but  by  a  miraculous  passage  being  opened  for  them 
204 


through  the  Hed  Sea— and  unless  that  passage  throu^the 
sea  took  place  at  a  point  where  there  was  nothing  in  the 
occasionally  fordable  character  of  the  place,  notoxng  in 
tiie  conditions  of  the  ebb  or  flow,  to  rmse  a  qnestk» 
whether  the  passage  of  the  Israelites,  and  the  ensuuig 
destrucdon  of  the  Egyptians,  might  not  be  something  less 
than  a  miracle,  or  in  aUy  way  a  less  signal  miracle  than 
the  Scripture  declares  it  to  have  been,  or  than  it  was  felt 
to  be  by  the  neighbouring  tribes  and  nations. 

These  conditions  are  not  met  by  the  position  near  Soez, 
where  many  writers  liave,  since  the  time  of  Ni^uhr,  been 
disposed  to  place  it :  and  nothing  which  has  transpired 
since,  in  the  first  edidon  of  t^is  work,  we  dedared  the 
grounds  of  that  conviction,  has  in  any  degree  tended  to 
alter  the  view  we  were  then  led  to  take  of  this  most  diffi- 
cult question.  It  is  true  that  Dr.  Kobinson  has  since  been 
on  the  spot,  and  has  declared  in  fkvour  of  the  passage  at 
Suez.  But  he  had  long  before  written— more  fully  than 
in  his  Besearches—ia  advocacy  of  the  same  view,  in  the 
American  Biblical  Bepository  for  1832 :  and  his  more 
recent  testimony  as  a  traveller  does  therefore  add  nothing 
more  to  the  weight  of  authority  on  that  dde  than  pre- 
viously existed^  except  that  his  impressions  in  viewing  the 
place  corresponded  with  his  pre-conceived  opinion.  Had 
this  view  come  before  us  fijret  in  his  Besearches  as  the 
conclusion  of  a  mind  not  pre-oocupied,  it  would  hate 
been  of  more  original  value  than  can  now  be  assigned  to 
it  We  siud  this  in  substance  before,  in  a  work  we  were  pub- 
lishing {Pictorial  History  <f  Palestine,  p.  187-190),  when 
the  report  of  this  learned  traveller's  principal  conelnsiois 
was  eiven  to  the  world  in  Ae  Journal  <f  tke  Bo^al  Geo- 
graphical Society  for  1840.  This  remark  having  been 
seen  by  Dr.  Robinson  at  Berlin,  he  took  occasion,  ^^ 
subsequently  in  Ehigland,  to  remonstrate  with  us  thereupon; 
and  now,  therefore,  we  gladly  avail  ourselves  of  this  oppo^ 
tunity  of  explaining  that,  in  originally  making,  and  in  now 
reiterating  this  remark,  we  meant  nothing  moompatible 
with  the  highest  respect  for  his  rare  ability  and  great 
industry  of  research  as  a  traveller,  to  whom  the  pohlie 
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18  infinitely  more  indebted  than  to  any  one  who  has  vrrit* 
ten  on  the  topography  of  Palestine  since  Rcland.    But  we 
did,  and  do,  ;mean  to  say,  that  a  mind  preyionsly  made  up 
on  the  subject,  and  committed  to  a  parUcular  view  by  the 
published  results  of  an  elaborate  investigation,  coula  not 
possibl;^  come  to  the  examination  of  the  question,  on  the 
^ot,  with  that  entire  freedom  fkt>m  bias  wmch  alone  could 
give  it  weight  as  a  travell|:r*s  conclusion.    His  yiew  as 
a  scholar  stood  on  record,  and  its  &ct8  and  arguments 
were  diligently  collected  and' skilfUlly  arrang^.    We 
gave  them  very  careful  consideration,  and  it  was  in  pre- 
sence of  them  that  we  reached  a  different  conclusion. 
His  subsequent  testimony  in  the  same  direction  as  a  tra- 
veller, appears  to  add  little  or  nothing  to  the  value  of  his 
Srevious  testimony,  as  no  new  fiiot  or  argument  is  pro- 
need ;  and  he  merely  corroborates  his  former  opinion,  as 
was  to  be  expected,  when  no  absolutely  constrainina  evi- 
dence on  the  other  side  of  the  question  could  be  produced. 
We  feel  bound  to  point  this  out,  because  there  are  many 
who  will  be  apt  to  regard  Dr.  Itobinson's  testimony  as 
final  CO  such  a  question ;  and  it  is  therefore  important  to 
bear  in  mind  that  the  just  respect  to  which  his  deliberately 
formed  opinion  on  this  or  any  other  kindred  subject  is  en- 
titled, must  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  this  opinion  is 
essentially  rather  one  of  those  very  *  theories  and  hypo- 
theses of  learned  speculation,'  which,  he  says,  are  far  out- 
weighed by  '  accurate  inspection  and  scientific  investiga- 
tion.'    We  must  confess,  however,  that  in  a  matter  avow- 
cdlr  miraculous,  we  do  not  see  what  *  ocular  inspection 
and  scientific  investigation'  is  to  prove.    The  object  of  all 
this  scientific  investigation,  from  Niebnhr  downward,  has 
been  to  find  some  place  where  the  ebb  of  the  tide,  assisted 
by  a  wind,  might  bring  the  water  so  low  as  to  afford  the 
Israelites  a  safe  passage :  and  hence  a  place  has  been 
fixed  opon  near  Suez,  where  the  ebb  alone  now  leaves  a 
narrow  arm  of  the  bay  fordable.    Since  so  accomplished 
a  traveller  as  Niebuhr  advanced  this  view,  ordinary  tra- 
vellers, taking  no  particular  interest  in  the  question,  have 
osnaUy  assented  to  his  conclusion ;  but  of  those  who  have 
examined  the  matter  as  an  interesting  point  of  Scripture 
history.  Dr.  Robinson  is  almost  the  only  one  who  has 
concurred  in  Niebuhr's  view.     The  Abbd  Sicard,  who 
explored  the  whole  district  for  the  express  purixose  of 
elucidating  the  questions  connected  with  the  Ebcode,  is  very 
decided  against  it ;  so  is  the  Rev.  T.  Lieder,  one  of  the 
German  missionaries  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
in  Egypt— a  most  competent  observer,   intimately  ao- 
qoainted  with  the  Arabic  language — who  devoted  much 
attention  to  the  question,  and  afler  spending  several  days 
in  the  locality,  concluded  that  the  miraculous  passage  did 
not  take  place  at  Suez,  but  did  take  place  eighteen  miles 
further  down,  at  the  place  where  the  mouth  of  the  valley 
of  Bed^,  or  Tawirah,  opens  upon  tiie  shore  of  the  Red 
Sea.     It  is  indeed  a  remarkable  fact,  that  of  the  travellers 
who  have  been  in  this  quarter  since  tiie  publication  of  the 
JiMical  Researches,  nearly  all  have  expressed  views  of 
the  subject  opposed  to  those  which  tha  learned  author  ad- 
vocates, and  m  accordance  with  those  which  have  always 
seemed  to  us  more  compatible  with  the  Scripture  nar- 
rative.    We  may  instance  Mr.  Borrer,  who,  in  his  Journey 
from  Naples  to  Jerusalem,  examines  the  question  in  some 
detail,  and  produces  reasons  not  easily  answered  against 
the  ground  taken  by  Dr.  Robmson,  and  those  who  agree 
with  him.    Even  the  lively  but  not  unobservant  author  of 
EiUhen,  has  a  well-considered  page  or  two  on  the  same 
side.     In  reference  to  the  view  from  which  we  dissent,  he 
says — **  One  amon^  many  objections  to  this  supposition  is, 
that  the  time  of  a  single  ebb  would  not  have  hesn  sufficient 
for  the  passage  of  that  vast  multitude  of  men  and  beasts,  or 
even  for  a  small  fraction  of  it    Moreover,  the  creek  to  the 
north  of  this  point  can  be  compassed  in  an  hour ;  and  in 
two  hoars  you  can  make  the  circuit  of  the  salt  marsh  over 
which  the  sea  may  have  extended  in  former  times.    If 
therefore  the  Israelites  crossed  so  high  up  as  Suez,  the 
Egyptians,  unless  infi&tuated  by  divine  interference,  might 
easily  have  recovered  their  goods  firom  the  encumbered 
fiigxtives  by  making  a  slight  detour.'    With  reference  to 


a  still  less  tenable  hypothesis,  this  writer  remarks : — *  The 
Cambridge  mathematicians  seem  to  think  that  the  Israel- 
ites were  enabled  to  pass  over  dry  land  by  adopting  a  route 
not  usually  subject  to  the  influx  of  the  sea.  This  notion  is 
plausible  in  a  merely  hydrostatical  pomt  of  view  ....  but 
it^  is  difilcult  to  reconcile  this  theory  with  the  account 
given  in  Exodus,  unless  we  can  suppose  that  the  words 
•*  sea  *•  and  *'  waters  "  are  there  used  in  a  sense  imply- 
ing "dry  land."  *  Of  greater  importance  are  the  remarks 
of  Dr.  01  in,  an  American  divine  and  traveller,  who  ob- 
viously had  in  view,  when  writing,  both  the  facts  and  argu- 
ments of  Dr.  Robinson  and  those  of  the  Pictorial  Bible, 
withholds  his  assent  from  the  former,  and  re-produces  the 
latter,  with  the  valuable  corroboration  of  his  own  obser- 
vation and  experience.  For  this  reason  we  shall  quote 
the  substance  of  his  statement,  as  it  will  afford  at  once 
both  our  own  previous  arguments  and  the  corroboration 
they  have  since  received. 

*  In  contending  for  the  upper  passage  at  Suez,  Niebuhr 
and  others  who  adopt  the  same  opinion,  appear  to  be  a 
good  deal  influenced  by  the  fiict  that  **  the  miracle  would 
be  less  if  they  crossed  there  than  near  Bedea.*'  At  this 
point  the  bay,  or  narrow  port  of  the  gulf,  is  about  two- 
thirds  of  a  mile  wide.  Opposite  to  ttie  ancient  site  rf 
Kolsum,  less  than  half  a  mile  above  the  town,  are  some 
small  islands,  where,  at  low  water,  persons  sometimes 
ford  the  bay,  and  witii  little  difficulty  if  it  is  not  agitated 
by  the  wind.  A  short  distance  below  Suez  there  is  also  a 
shoal,  which  prevents  the  passage  of  all  but  very  small 
vessels  at  low  tide,  and  may  sometimes  be  forded  by  men 
on  foot,  though  with  more  difficulty.  It  is  at  Uiis  narrow 
pass,  and  between  or  upon  these  shoals,  that  the  passage 
IS  presumed  to  have  been  made.  It  is  reasonable  to  be- 
lieve that  a  strong  wind,  concurring  with  the  ebbinff  of 
the  sea,  would  lay  this  shallow  clumnel  bare,  and  allow 
an  easy  passage  to  the  Israelites. 

'  The  obvious  objection  to  this  hypothesis,  arising  from 
the  shallowness  of  the  water,  whidi  is  inconsistent,  it 
might  be  thought,  with  the  Scripture  narrative,  is  a  good 
deal  diminished  by  the  presumed  fact,  sustained  by  present 
appearances,  that  the  channel  has  been  partiy  filled  up, 
as  well  as  diminished  m  width,  b]^  the  encroachments  of 
the  sand.  The  ancient  canal,  which  was  certainly  con- 
nected with  the  head  of  the  bay  four  or  five  miles  south  of 
Suez,  does  not  now  approach  to  tiie  water.  Without  re- 
garding these  changes,  and  supposing  the  natural  features 
of  this  locality  to  nave  been  the  same  as  at  present,  it 
must  still  have  been  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for 
the  army  of  Israel,  encumbered  with  infants  and  aged 
people,  as  well  as  with  flocks,  to  pass  over  in  the  i^ce  of 
their  enemies;  and  the  adoption  of  this  theory  is  not 
necessarily  to  be  considered  as  a  negation  of  the  miracle. 
Still  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  circumstances  here 
enumerated  must  have  had  a  tendency  to  disguise  its 
character  and  impair  its  effect  To  the  Isradites  the 
miracle  had  been  announced  beforehand,  and  they  would 
be  likely  to  perceive  and  acknowledge  the  Divine  interpo- 
sition. Not  so  the  paffan  Egyptians,  who  would  not  so 
readily  recognise  anything  beyond  natural  agencies.  A 
lower  ebb  and  a  stronger  wind  than  usual  were  quite 
enough  to  drive  back  the  water,  and  allow  armies  to  pass 
where  camels  and  footmen  could  wade  through  in  ordinary 
times.  If,  however,  the  channel  was  laid  bare  by  the 
wind  acting  with  the  tide,  as  this  opinion  presumes,  what 
becomes  of  the  '*  wall  of  water  on  the  right  liand  and  on 
the  left  ?"  There  might  have  been  water  on  the  right 
hand  below,  though  hardly  **  a  wall "  of  water ;  but  how 
could  these  agents,  acting  naturally,  produce  another 
**  wall "  or  bulwark  of  water  on  the  left  hand  above  ?  Wo 
are  hardly  at  liberty  to  consider  this  as  merely  figurative 
language,  meaning  only  that  while  the  channel  was  left 
free  to  the  passage  (Mf  the  Israelites,  some  water  remaining 
in  the  upper  parts  of  it  near  its  head  protected  them  against 
their  enemies  in  that  direction.  Language  much  stronger 
and  savouring  much  more  of  the  miraculous,  is  used  in 
the  song  of  Moses,  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  Exodus. 
*'  With  the  blast  of  thy  nostrils  the  watere  were  gathered 
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together,  the  floods  stood  upright  as  an  heap,  and  the 
depths  were  congealed  in  the  heart  of  the  sea."  **  He 
made  the  waters  stand  as  an  heap."    Ps.  Ixxvili. 

*  It  should  be  observed  that  none  but  a  northerly  wind 
could  co-operate  with  the  tide  in  clearing  the  channel  of 
water  in  the  manner  supposed,  as  the  gulf  stretches  nearly 
fh>m  south  to  north.  **'  A  strong  east  wind"  was  employed 
as  the  miraculous  agent,  which  would  act  nearly  at  right 
angles  with  the  movement  of  the  tide,  and  directly  across 
the  strait.  This  seems  not  to  have  been  an  ordmary  or 
periodical,  which  does  not  blow  fix>m  the  east,  but  a  spe- 
cial agency  called  up  for  the  occasion.  According  to  the 
obvious  import  of  verses  21  to  29,  Moses  advanced  with 
the  hosts  of  Israel  to  the  sea,  and  stretched  out  his  rod 
over  the  waters  in  their  sight,  upon  which  a  strong  east 
wind  descended,  and  formed  a  channel,  into  which  the 
Israelites  immediately  entered.  This  passage,  which  was 
made  by  a  wall  of  water  **  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the 
left,"  was  kept  open  during  the  whole  night  by  the  con- 
tinued action  of  the  same  agent  The  Egyptians  followed 
the  Israelites  "  to  the  midst  of  the  sea,**  where  Moses  again 
stretched  forth  his  hand,  *'  and  the  sea  returned  to  his 
strength  when  the  morning  appeared."  The  entire  night 
seems  to  have  been  consumed  m  the  passage.  The  Israel- 
ites had  reached  the  shore  in  safety ;  but  the  Egyptians 
who  went  in  after  him  had  only  reached  the  middle  of  the 
sea  on  the  return  of  day,  when  God  again  ^  blew  with 
his  wind,  and  the  sea  covered  them."  It  is  hardly  credible 
that  so  much  time  should  have  been  consumed  in  crossing 
the  narrow  arm  or  strait  near  Suez,  to  accomplish  which 
one  or  two  hours  would  have  been  sufficient,  making  due 
allowance  for  the  tardy  movement  of  multitudes.  Nor  is 
it  conceivable  that  the  large  army  of  the  Egyptians,  com- 
posed of  chariots  and  horsemen  as  well  as  other  troops, 
and  forming,  as  they  naturally  would  on  a  march,  a  very 
long  train,  ^ould  have  been  at  once  vrithin  the  banks  of 
so  narrow  a  channel.  The  more  advanced  troops  would 
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naturally  have  reached  the  opposite  sliore  before  the  retf 
had  entered  the  sea ;  and  yet  we  know  that  all  Pharaoh's 
chariots  and  horsemen  followed  to  the  midst  of  the  set, 
and,,  together  with  all  the  host  that  came  into  the  sea  after 
them,  were  covered  with  the  returning  waves. 

*  The  several  considerations  which  I  have  eDomerftted 
seem  to  me  to  form  a  very  strong — I  incline  to  regard  it 
an  insuperable — objection  to  the  theory  that  fixes  upon  the 
narrow  arm  of  the  gulf  at  Suez  as  (he  place  where  the 
passage  was  made.  I  am  not  able  to  percdve  that  the 
transit  from  the  valley  south  of  Bas  Attaka  is  liable  (o 
objections  as  numerous  and  grave. 

*  The  sea  or  gulf,  at  the  place  in  question,  is  perhaps  ten 
or  twelve  miles  wide.  The  valley  here  expands  into  » 
considerable  plain,  bounded  by  lofty  precipitous  moun- 
tains on  the  right  and  left,  and  by  the  sea  in  front,  and  is 
sufficiently  ample  to  accommodate  the  vast  number  of 
human  beings  who  composed  the  two  armies.  The  oppo- 
site shore  is  a  part  of  the  great  wilderness  of  Etham,  con- 
sistinff  here  of  an  extensive  plain,  covered  at  present  with 
a  sandy  incrustation,  and  white  in  many  places  with  an 
efflorescence  of  salt  An  east  wind  would  act  almost 
directly  across  the  gulf.  It  would  therefore  be  unaWe  to 
co-operate  with  an  ebb  tide  in  remoTing  the  water8--no 
objection,  certainly,  if  we  admit  the  exercise  of  God's 
miraculous  agency  in  this  transaction.  The  chaxmel  » 
wide  enough  to  allow  of  the  movements  described  in  the 
account  by  Moses,  and  the  time,  which  embraced  an 
entire  night,  was  sufficient  for  the  convenient  march  of  a 
large  army  over  such  a  distance  of  twelve  miles.* 

Other  travellers,  not  feelinc  the  same  degree  o^"'^'*^ 
in  the  scriptural  narrative,  have  neverdieless  expressed 
strong  opimons  against  Niebuhr*8  conclusion.  Thus  Tur- 
ner, a  very  competent  traveller,  who  had  Niehuhr's  book 
with  him,  and  compared  his  plan  on  the  spot,  speaking  of 
the  celebrated  « arm  of  the  Red  Sea*  which  has  been  » 
often  mentioned,  says  *  Niebuhr  brings  this  am,  in  vs 
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map,  round  to  the  north-west,  whereas  it  is  strictly  con- 
fined to  the  north.'  On  this  let  us  remark  that  Professor 
Robinson  in  his  first  tractate  on  this  subject,  argued  upon 
the  basis  which  this  faulty  plan  of  Niebuhr  afforded.  The 
east  wind  of  Scripture  he  first  makes  a  '  north-easf  wind, 
and  then  shews  that,  fh>m  the  neculiar  form  of  the  arm 
of  the  sea  (as  represented  in  Niebuhr),  such  a  wind 
would  drive  back  the  waters,  etc.  What  is  more  extra- 
ordinary is,  that  after  having  been  on  the  spot,  he  uses 
the  same  argument,  with  the  same  reference  to  Niebuhr*s 
plan.  *  Now  it  will  be  obvious  from  the  inspection  of  any 
good  map  of  the  gulf,'  (and  here  is  a  foot  reference, '  espe- 
cially Niebuhr's')  *  that  a  strong  north-east  wind,  actmg 
here  upon  the  ebb  tide,  would  necessarily  have  the  e£fect 
of  driving  out  the  waters  from  tiie  snudl  arm  of  the  sea,' 
etc  Now,  in  point  of  fiict,  it  appears  from  any  good 
map  that  a  north  wind  only  ooula  have  that  effect ;  and 
although  Scripture  might  perhaps  call  a  north-east  wind 
an  '  east  wind,*  it  certainly  would  not  call  a  north  wind 
an  east  wind.  Again,  Turner  says :— *  Those  who  reduce 
the  passage  of  the  Israelites  to  a  mere  manoeuvre  of  Moses, 
contend  that  the  army  passed  over  this  arm  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  flow  of  the  tide,  which,  so  well  had  he  timed 
it,  overwhelmed  the  ignorant  or  incautious  Egyptians. 
The  theory  is  improbable,  if  not  impossible,  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons :  It  cannot  be  supposed  *  that  Moses  knew 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea  here  better  than  tiie  Egyptians, 
or  that  the  E^ptians  would  have  been  so  imprudent  as 
to  incur  the  nsk  of  drowning  by  fbllowina  him  through 
the  water,  when  (having  over  his  timid  and  fugitive  com- 
panions the  advantage  of  horses  and  chariots),  they  could 
so  easily  have  overtaken  them  by  going  only  six  miles 
round.  The  Mohammedans  and  Greeks  in  these  quarters 
believe  that  Moses  passed  near  Suez,  but  do  not  do  away 
the  miracle  by  placing  the  passage  over  this  arm  of 
the  sea.  Passe  pour  oeuu  Their  authority  is  not  very 
decisive.'  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  the  Levant,  iL  411.  To 
the  last  remark  we  may  add,  that  the  Moslems  and  Greeks 
aloD|^  this  eastern  ffulf  of  the  Bed  Sea  fix  the  point  of 
transit  at  several  other  places ;  everv  one  being  disposed 
to  assign  it  the  locality  nearest  to  his  own  abode.  The 
weight  of  their  evidence,  and  even  of  their  traditions, 
would  fix  it  at  Birket  el-Faroun  (Pharaoh's  Bay),  which  is 
mueh  farther  down  than  we  should  ourselves  hke  to  place 
it.  The  intermediate  tradition,  which  fixes  the  passage 
as  from  near  Ras  Attaka  (Deliverance)  across  to  Ayun 
Mousa  (Fountains  of  Moses),  better  deserves  attention, 
not  only^  as  having  a  double  tradition  in  its  fiivour,  em- 
bodied in  long-standing  names  on  both  sides  the  gulf; 
but  as  being  n-ee  from  the  objections  applicable  to  any 
place  further  down  or  higher  up ;  and  where  all  the  con- 
ditiofis  of  the  Scripture  narrative  are  met  Lower  down 
it  could  not  be,  because  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley  of 
Bed^  the  rocks  stand  out  towards  the  sea,  and  the  beiach 
narrows  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  block  up  the  further  pro- 
gress of  a  large  host  in  that  direction,  so  that  thev  were 
fitendly,  when  they  had  come  so  fiir,  *  shut  in  by  the 
land,'  not  only  on  the  right  flank  (by  the  Attaka  moun- 
tains) but  in  front  Higher  up  it  might  be.  We  are  not 
disposed  to  contend  do^natically  for  anv  particular  point 
Our  argument  is,  that  it  was  not  among  the  shoals  ana  ebbs 
at  Sues ;  but  we  do  not  say  where  it  was :  and  our  com- 
plaint is  a^jainst  those  who  venture  so  positively  to  fix 
this  uncertain  site  to  a  spot  open,  both  on  religious  and 
hi^orical  grounds,  to  so  much  objection. 

A  great  deal  has  been  made  of  the  statement  of  Euse- 
bins,  tibat  the  transit  took  place  at  Clysma,  which  has 
been  usually  identified  with  the  above-mentioned  Kolsum, 
above  Suez.  If  this  were  really  the  case,  and  if  we  received 
this  as  a  tradition  of  the  time,  it  is  not  dear  that  a  tra- 
ditioo  two  thousand  years  after  the  event,  fixed  by  no 
writings  or  monamenti,  is  entiUed  to  mudi  more  credit 
than  2ie  identical  Arab  tradition  which  exists  at  the 
present  day. 

But  it  inav  farther  be  observed  that  the  identity  of  Kol- 
sum with  Clysma,  or  at  least  with  the  Clysma  of  Euse- 
hioSy  is  exoeedinglj  doobtfiiL    The  site  of  the  ancient 


Clysma  has  been  fixed  in  so  many  (at  least  fbur)  different 
plaoes  as  to  render  it  probable  that  the  name  was  not  a 
proper  but  a  generic  denomination  applied  to  different 
towns,  or  else  that  there  were  at  least  two  different  perhaps 
successive,  towns  called  Clysma,  one  the  parent  of  the  other. 
Part  of  this  remark  apphes  to  the  Kolsum,  in  which  tiie 
anoient  Clysma  is  supposed  to  be  found.  The  difierent 
Arabian  geographers  speak  of  Kolsum  in  such  a  way,  how- 
ever, as  to  shew  that  there  were  two  towns  of  that  name, 
one  at  the  extremity  of  the  gulf,  near  Suez,  and  the  other 
more  than  a  degree  south  of  Suez,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  • 
which  continues  to  bear  the  name  to  this  day.  M.  Gosse- 
lin  cites  one  geographer  who  expressly  says  that  there 
were  two  towns  mled  Kolsum ;  and,  when  the  traditions 
speak  of  a  passage  as  having  taken  place  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Kolsum,  it  is  clear  that  they  mean  the  latter  place, 
from  the  fiict  that  the  bay  on  tiie  opposite  coast  has  its  name 
(Birket-el-Faroun)  fh>m  the  drowning  of  the  Egvptians, 
and  that  this  part  is  more  generally  pointed  out  than  any 
other  as  the  place  where  the  Israelites  crossed  the  gulf. 

If  the  reader  reverts  to  the  text  placed  at  the  head  of 
this  note,  he  will  notioo  that  there  is  scarcely  so  minute  a 
specification  of  locality  in  the  whole  Bible  as  that  which 
it  affords.  One  might  almost  think  that  the  site  was  thus 
oareMly  pointed  out  in  order  to  render  it  manifest  that 
the  passage  of  the  gulf  could  not  at  that  spot  have  t)een 
effected  by  less  than  a  miracle;  or,  in  other  words,  to 
preclude  such  attempts  to  account  for  the  facts  on  natural 
grounds  as  have  actually  resulted  from  our  being  no 
longer  able  to  recognise,  by  the  given  names,  the  spot  tiiey 
were  intended  to  indicate.  No  trace  of  these  names  now 
exists  in  the  locality,  but  some  inferences  may  be  built 
upon  the  signification  of  the  names.  With  respect  to 
m^nn  ^p  jn  ha-mroth,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  word 
^9  pi»  mouth,  is  separate  in  the  original,  and  the  n  Aa 
is  the  definite  article.  Now  as  proper  names  carry  no  ar- 
ticles in  the  Hebrew,  Kl^n  hiroth,  or  rather  chiroth,  must 
be  regarded  not  as  a  proper  name,  but  as  a  substantive : 
and  we  must  search  for  its  meaning  accordingly.  It  indi- 
cates *  something  cutting  deep  into  the  land;'  hence  a 
valley,  defile,  or  pass :  hence  also,  mouth  of  a  river,  a  bay 
of  the  sea.  Thus  we  reach  the  signification  '  before  the 
mouth  of  the  pass,'  or '  of  the  bay ;'  both  of  which  senses 
suit  admirably  the  expansion  by  which  the  important  pass 
of  Bed^  (which  extends  firom  the  valley  of  the  Nile  to  the 
Red  Sea),  opens  upon  the  latter.  We  are  not  unaware  that 
some  regard  the  word  as  Egyptian.  But  the  other  names 
are  not  Egyptian ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  this  alone 
should  be  so.  We  have  made  it  a  rule  to  ourselves  not  to 
regard  anv  word  or  name  as  foreign,  which  affords  a  suf- 
ficient and  satis&ctory  sense  in  Hebrew ;  and  in  this  place 
the  words  do  not  seem  to  form  a  proper  name  at  all. 
MiGDOL  indicates  a  fortress  or  citadel ;  and  where  was 
there  more  likely  to  be  a  fortress  than  near  the  mouth  of 
this  important  pass  which  led  into  the  veiy  heart  of  Egypt? 
As  to  Baal-Zephon, '  over  agtdnst '  which  they  were  to  en- 
camp, it  seems  likely  that  it  was  some  marked  site  or 
object  (not  necessarily  a  town)  on  the  other  side,  that  is  the 
eastern  side  of  the  gait,  so  that  encamping  on  tiie  western 
shore,  thev  had  Baal-Zephon  on  the  otner  side  in  front  of 
them.  The  text  will,  however,  equally  allow  that  Baal- 
Zephon  should  have  been  upon  the  ndge  of  hills  which 
wall  in  the  mouth  of  the  valley  of  BedcAh  on  the  south, 
and  which  would  have  been  *  before,'  or  in  front  of,  the 
Israelites  as  they  came  down  f)rom  the  north.  We  do  not 
however  build  upon  this  explanation  of  names,  though  it 
is  interesting  to  observe  their  agreement  with  the  view 
we  have  indicated. 

The  final  result  would  be  that  the  Israelites  turned  off 
at  right  angles  to  their  former  course,  and  marched  hence  ^ 
along  the  western  shore,  between  Mount  Attaka  and  the 
sea,  till  they  came  to  the  valley  of  Bedea,  where  they 
could  proceed  no  Airther  without  going  through  the  sea, 
unless  they  returned  to  Egypt  through  the  valley.  Well 
might  Pharaoh  exult  when  he  found  them  in  such  a  situ- 
ation, where  it  seemed  quite  in  his  choice  to  slay  them  by 
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the  sword,  or  to  drive  them  into  the  sea,  or  back  through 
the  valley  iuto  Egypt 

4.  *  He  shall  follow  ajler  <Ae»i.'— The  facility  with 
which  Pharaoh  received  information  from  his  scouts  of 
the  movements  of  the  Israelites,  agrees  with  the  circam- 
stances  enumerated  in  reference  to  the  position  of  his 
court  in  the  note  to  ch.  xii.  37,  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  his  forces  were  collected  for  the  pursuit  is  remark- 
ably in  agreement  with  other  circumstances  which  remain 
to  be  indicated.  Great  part  of  the  military  force  of  Egypt 
was  in  fact  concentrated  in  this  region,  as  tiie  weakest 
and  most  exposed  frontier  of  the  land.  This  we  learn 
from  Herodotus  (ii.  158),  who  has  expressly  named  the 
Ecyptian  nomes  in  which  the  military  force  was  quartered. 
The  military  tribe  or  caste  was  separated  into  two  divi- 
sions, the  Hermotymbi  and  the  Calasiri,  the  distinction 
between  which  is  not  known.  The  former  were  in  the 
time  of  Herodotus  160,000  strong,  and  the  latter  250,000. 
As  their  increase  or  decrease  was  that  of  a  tribe,  not  of  a 
profession,  these  numbers  imply  nothing  as  to  the  number 
in  the  time  of  Moses ;  and  are  mentioned  merely  to  fix 
other  particulars.  These  are,  that  four  nomes  and  a  half 
were  possessed  by  the  HermotjTubi  within  the  Delta,  and 
twelve  others  by  the  Calasiri ;  while  each  of  them  had 
only  one  single  nome  in  all  Middle  and  Upper  Egypt, 
namely,  the  districts  of  Chemmis  and  Thebes.  *  In  tne 
Mosaic  times,'  says  Heeren,  '  the  warrior  caste  first  ap« 
pears  in  Lower  Egypt  The  rapidity  with  which  the 
Pharaoh  there  mentioned  could  assemble  the  army  with 
which  he  pursued  the  fugitive  Israelites  evinces  clearly 
enough  that  Uie  Egyptian  warriors  of  that  epoch  must 
have  been  quartered  in  just  the  same  district  in  which 
Herodotus  places  them.  Historical  Researches^  v.  134, 
135. 

7.  •  Six  hundred  chosen  chariots,  and  all  the  chariots  of 
-fi/y/)/.*— "Whenever  armies  are  represented  on  the  monu- 
ments of  Egypt,  they  are  represented  as  composed  of 
troops  of  infantry  armed  with  bow  or  lance,  and  of  ranks 
of  chariots  drawn  b^  two  horses.  Chariots  also  appear  in 
Homer  as  the  principal  strength  of  Uic  Egyptian  army. 
Upon  the  monuments  neither  a  king  nor  any  other  person 
of  consequence  is  represented  in  any  other  way  than  on 


foot,  in  a  chariot,  upon  a  throne,  or  in  a  litter.  The  lev 
figures  which  appear  on  horses  almost  all  bekmg  to  ((>• 
reigners.  In  fact  war-chariots  formed  the  cavalry  of 
E^pt,  and  cavalry  in  our  sense  of  the  term  caooot  be 
said  to  have  had  existence  in  that  country.  We  bare  to 
see  what  relation  the  declarations  in  the  present  chtpcer 
bear  to  this  result  Were  the  common  view,  under  whidi 
riding  on  horses  is  superadded  to  chariots  of  war  in  this 
and  the  following  chapter,  the  right  one,  some  sospicioo 
against  the  credibility  of  the  narrative  might  be  ctfated. 
But  a  more  accurate  examination  will  shew  that  tbsnered 
writer  does  not  mention  Egyptian  cavalry  at  all;  that 
according  to  him  the  Eg}'ptian  army  was  composed  only 
of  chariots  of  war ;  and  tliat  he  agrees  in  a  wonderfnl 
manner  with  the  native  Egyptian  monuments.  And  Ais 
agreement  is  the  more  minute,  since  the  second  divisioo 
OT  the  army  could  not,  in  the  circumstanoes  of  the  oaira- 
tive,  take  part  in  the  pursuit. 

The  first  and  principal  passage  is  that  in  the  prpsnt 
text,  in  which  Pharaoh's  preparations  for  war  are  ftlly 
described.  It  consists  first  of  chariots,  and  secoodlfof 
chariot  warriors.  Cavalry  are  no  more  mentioned  ttoa 
infantry.  This  passage,  which  is  so  plain,  explains  the 
second,  in  v,  9,  where  the  arrival  of  the  same  annj  i> 
sight  of  the  Israelites  is  plainly  and  graphically  described. 
The  word  rendered  •  horeemen'  is  literally  •  riden/  v^ 
should,  according  to  the  connection  of  v,  7,  mean  riders  in 
the  chariots,  not  riders  on  horses.  If  nders  on  horses 
were  meant,  where  would  be  the  chario^warriors  ?  They 
would  not  be  omitted  once  the  description  is  stodioosty 
minute,  and  since  it  is  evidently  intended  to  aoenimibte 
circumstances  as  much  as  possible.  Again,  in  o.  17,  the 
*  riders'  (translated  as  before  *  horsemen')  corpespond  to 
the  chariot-warriors  of  v.  7.  If  there  were  then  chariot- 
warriors  and  riders,  how  strange  it  is  that  ihe^f  are  oeter 
spoken  of  together.  In  o.  23,  the  three  constituent  parts 
of  the  Egyptian  warlike  army  are  fully  desigmited— * »!' 
the  horses  of  Pharaoh,  his  chariots,  and  his  riden.'  i* 
riders  were  here  to  be  understood  in  the  common  wa}jr  or 
horsemen,  it  would  be  surprising  that  horses  and  chariots 
are  named,  and  that  chanot-warriors,  who  are  most  iB»- 
portant,  are  left  out    Finally,  the  meaning  of  the  ptf- 
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sage,  XV.  1,  <  Horse  and  rider  hath  he  thrown  into  the  sea,' 
is  dear  from  o.  4  of  the  same  chapter,  where  only  the 
OTerwhelmiDg  of  the  chariots  and  chariot  warriors  is 
spoken  of. 

The  nomber  of  tiie  *  chosen  chariots'  is  limited  in  the 
present  text  to  six  hundred.  If  we  coxnnare  this  with 
other  declarations  of  the  strength  of  the  Egyptian  hosts, 
we  shall  be  better  prepared  to  appreciate  this  moderate 
statement,  so  inappropriate  to  a  legendary  or  mythic  nar- 
rative. Josephos  adds,  from  his  own  resources,  to  these 
600  chariots  which  Pharaoh  brought  into  the  field,  50,000 
horsemen  and  200,000  footmen,  and  Diodorus  gives  to 
Sesostris  600,000  footmen,  24,000  horsemen,  and  27,000 
chariots  of  war.  It  is  indeed  true  that  the  600  are 
not  the  whole  force  with  which  Pharaoh  pursued  the 
Israelites.  Besides  the  600  chosen  chariots  there  were 
also '  the  chariots  of  Egypt  ;*  but  the  number  of  the  latter 
most  needs  be  fixed  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  former. 
The  chosen  chariots  evidenUy  composed  the  guard  of  iJae 
Idng.  The  existence  of  such  a  guard  is  stated  by  Hero- 
dotQs,and  is  proved  by  the  monuments. 

10.  <  7%ey  were  eon  t^aid.' — It  may  perhaps  appear 
remarkable  that  the  Israelites,  notwithslandinff  tneir  great 
munbers,  at  the  appearance  of  the  seemingly  not  very 
nameroos  Egyptian  hosts  of  war,  considered  themselves 
as  absolutely  lost,  and  that  the  thought  of  withstanding 
them  did  not  even  occur  to  them.  A  remark  in  Wilkin- 
son {And.  Egvptiane,  i.  347)  assists  in  explaining  this  fact 
*  The  eiviliaed  state  of  Egyptian  society  required  the  ab- 
sence of  all  arms,  except  when  they  were  on  service.'  If 
the  Israelites  were  entirely  unarmed  when  they  departed, 
they  could  not  tiiink  of  making  resistance. 

SI.  *  T%e  Lord  caueed  iheaeatogo  back  hva  ttrong  east 
wind  all  that  niaht,  and  made  the  sea  drylandt  and  the 
waUn  were  divided.  22.  And  the  children  ff  Israel  went 
VOL.  T.  o 


into  the  midst  of  the  sea  upon  the  dry  ground :  and  the  waters 
were  a  wall  unto  them  on  their  right  hand^  and  on  their 
left: — We  have  quoted  this  text  at  length,  in  order  to  mark 
the  distinctness  with  which  every  circumstance  is  enume- 
rated to  demonstrate  the  miraculous  character  of  this  event, 
and  to  preclude  any  attempt  to  account  fbr  it  on  natural 
grounds.  The  terms  seem  purpoeeljr  intended  to  guard 
against  any  possible  natural  hypothesis,  which  might  be 
or  has  been  adduced.  The  natural  operation  of  any  wind 
could  only  have  driven  back  the  water  from  the  extremity 
of  the  gulf,  and  even  this  could  not  be  effected  by  an  east 
wind,  which,  however,  was  the  best  calculated,  under  the 
Divine  direction,  to  strike  a  passage  through  the  gulf;  but 
no  wind,  not  even  an  east  wind,  could  do  this  in  the  terms 
described,  without  an  extraordinary  exhibition  of  the 
Divine  power.  And  that  the  waters  were  not  simply 
driven  back  fh>m  the  head  of  the  ^f,  either  by  a  wind, 
or  by  an  extraordinary  fiill  of  the  tide,  is  shown  by  this — 
that  the  waters  could  not  then  be  divided,  but  only  driven 
back,  nor  could  then  the  waters  have  been  a  wall  to  them 
on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left,  but  only  on  the  right 
And  that  they  did  not  pass  merely  at  a  fora— that  is,  on  a 
shallow  place,  or  ledge  of  rock^as  some  conjecture,  is 
evinced  as  well  by  the  express  statement  that  they  passed 
*  on  dry  land,'  as  from  the  difficulty  of  supposing  that,  en- 
cumbered as  they  were  with  children,  flocks,  and  herds, 
with  a  hostile  army  on  their  rear,  they  could  have  got 
through  even  a  small  depth  of  water.  We  have  examined 
the  irhole  subject  with  great  attention,  and  our  decided 
conviction  is,  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  accounting 
for  the  circumstance  on  any  natural  cause  which  is  com- 
monly assigned,  witiiout  eitner  explaining  away  the  force 
and  obvious  meaning  of  this  and  the  ouer  passages  of 
Scripture  which  refer  to  the  same  event,  or  else  rejecting 
the  testimony  of  Scripture  altogether.    There  really  does 
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not  appear  any  other  alternative.  It  seems  to  as  tliat  there 
is  no  Old  Testament  miracle  more  independent  of  natural 
causes  than  this.  It  is  true  that  the  natural  agency  of  an 
east  wind  was  employed ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  mUurcd 
operation  alone  of  any  wind  could  not  have  produced  this 
TCsult ;  and  if  it  could,  the  miracle  remains — ^the  wind 
being  made  to  come  at  the  moment,  and  to  blow  as  long 
as  it  was  wanted,  and  to  cease  at  the  critical  time  when 
its  cessation  iuvolved^the  Egyptian  host  in  destruction. 
And  with  reference  to  this  wind,  about  which  so  much 
has  been  said,  let  it  be  observed  that  but  for  the  interpo- 
sition of  an  Almighty  power,  the  wind  which  divided  the 
waters  must  have  continued  to  blow  in  order  to  keep  them 
divided ;  but  how  could  the  Israelites  make  way  through 
the  opened  passage  in  the  fiuse  of  a  wind  strong  enou^  to 
produce  such  effect?  And  then  as  to  the  efl^  which  a 
wind  might  produce  near  Suez  in  concurrence  with  the 
tide,  the  only  wind  which  could  produce  such  effect  is  a 
nortii  wind.  Now  that  wind  does  not  begin  to  blow  at 
Suez  till  a  long  while  after  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the 
Israelites.  During  the  months  of  May,  June,  and  July 
there  blows  always  a  high  wind  from  the  nordi  (Turner, 
it  412).  The  effect  of  this  wind  is  not  to  'drive  back 
the  watere,'  etc — in  fiiet,  no  travellers  who  have  been 
there  during  its  prevalence  mention  it  as  in  any  way 
affecting  the  flux  or  reflux  of  the  tide — ^but  to  bring  down 
clouds  of  sand  ttom  the  desert  If  any  winds  blow  with 
violence  in  the  spring  months— March  and  April — when 
the  Israelites  paraed,  the^  are  the  kamsins,  which  are  by 
no  means  regular  in  their  direction,  but  blow  sometimes 
Arom  the  east,  sometimes  from  the  south,  and  sometimes 
from  the  west ;  but  never  from  tiie  north  or  north-east 
This  fact  is  of  great  importance  in  connection  with  the 


considerations  stated  in  the  note  to  ch.  xiv.  2,  for  it  then 
that  at  the  time  of  the  transit  no  such  wind  ooold  hs?e 
blown  as  that  by  the  aid  of  which  neological  writen  and 
sceptical  travellers  try  to  save  God  the  trouble  of  worldni 
a  miracle  for  his  people.  If  a  man  credits  tiie  Scriptmd 
account  to  be  true,  he  must  also  believe  that  it  wasa  grest 
and  signal  miracle :  if  he  does  not  believe  this,  it  is  better  to 
sa}r  so  outright,  than  to  undermine  the  credit  of  tiie  Mcred 
writer  by  plausible  explantUioiu,  the  effiect  of  which  ii  to 
shew  that  no  miracle  was  really  needed,  although  they 
sometimes  condescend  to  cover  the  nakedness  of  the  bn- 
plication  with  the  rag  of  a  miracle,  unwcurthy  of  the  oeea- 
sion,  and  unequal  to  the  effect  intended  to  be  produced. 
Even  supposing  that  the  Israelites,  in  tlie  warmth  ci  dieir 
feelings,  saw  ul  the  transaction  through  a  magmQiog  me- 
dium, this  could  not  be  thet»se  with  the  neighbouring  tribei 
and  nations,  as  the  manner  in  which  they  were  affe^  bj 
it  shews.  That  the  event  altogether  had  no  resembbnee 
to  any  phenomenon  which  the  Ked  Sea  exhibited  at  other 
times,  IS  evinced  by  the  incidental  bat  unequivocal  se- 
knowledgment  of  the  neighbouring  nations  (see  the  texti 
referred  to  in  the  note  to  chap.  xiii.  201  and  by  the  mo- 
nishment  and  alarm  which  it  inspired.  Its  eflbct  ipoa 
the  Hebrews  themselves  equally  proves  the  mirscnkm 
character  of  the  transaction.  When  they  saw  the  'great 
work*  which  the  Lord  had  done  to  seal  their  redemplian 
fh>m  Egypt,  *  they  believed  in  him  f  and  in  after  timei  iti 
stupendous  and  undoubted  character,  occasioned  their  me- 
cessive  historians,  prophets,  poets,  and  didactic  wrilen, 
more  firequentiy  to  refer  to  this  miracle  than  to  any  odier 
of  the  extraordinary  manifestations  of  Divine  power  which 
the  Old  Testament  records. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

1  Moses'  iong,  22  The  people  want  water.  23  T/ie 
waters  at  Marah  are  Utter,  25  A  tree  sweeteneth 
thenu  27  At  Elim  are  twelve  weBs,  and  seventy 
palm  trees. 

Then  sang  'Moees  and  the  children  of  Israel 
this  song  unto  the  Lord,  and  spake,  saying,  I 
will  fflng  unto  the  Lord,  for  he  hatib  triumphed 
gloriously :  the  horse  and  his  rider  haw  he 
thrown  into  the  sea. 

2^  The  Lord  is  my  strength  and  song,  and 
he  is  become  my  salyation :  he  is  my  God, 
and  I  will  prepare  him  an  habitation ;  my 
father's  God,  and  I  will  exalt  him. 

3  The  Lord  is  a  man  of  war :  the  Lord 
is  his  name. 

4  Pharaoh's  chariots  and  his  host  hath  he 
cast  into  the  sea :  his  chosen  captains  also  are 
drowned  in  the  Red  sea. 

5  The  depths  have  covered  them:  they 
sank  into  the  bottom  as  a  stone. 

6  Thy  right  hand,  O  Lord,  is  become 
glorious  in  piower :  thy  right  hand,  O  Lord, 
hath  dashed  in  pieces  the  enemy. 

7  And  in  the  greatness  of  thine  excellency 
thou  hast  overthrown  them  that  rose  up  against 
thee:  thou  sentest  forth  thy  wrath,  which 
consumed  them  as  stubble. 


8  And  with  the  blast  of  thy  nostrils  the 
waters  were  gathered  together,  the  floods  stood 
upright  as  an  heap,  and  the  depths  were  ood- 
gealed  in  the  heart  of  the  sea. 

9  The  enemy  said,  I  will  pursue,  I  wiD 
overtake,  I  will  divide  the  spoil ;  my  lust  shall 
be  satisfied  upon  them ;  I  will  draw  my  sword, 
my  hand  shall  'destroy  them. 

10  Thou  didst  blow  with  thy  wind,  the  sea 
covered  them  :  they  sank  as  lead  in  themigfatf 
waters. 

11  Who  is  like  unto  thee,  O  Lord,  amoif 
the  "  gods  ?  who  is  like  thee,  glorious  in  ho- 
liness, fearful  in  praises,  doing  wonders  ? 

12  Thou  stretchedat  out  thy  right  hand, 
the  earth  swallowed  them* 

13  Thou  in  thy  mercy  bast  led  forth  the 
peonle  which  thou  hast  mleemed :  thou  bast 
guided  them  in  thy  strength  unto  thy  holy 
habitation. 

14  ^The  people  shall  hear,  and  be  afraid : 
sorrow  shall  take  hold  on  the  inhabitants  of  ' 
Palestina. 

15  Then  the  dukes   of  Edom  shall  be 
amazed ;  the  mighty  men  of  Moab,  trembling  | 
shall  take  hold  upon  them ;  all  the  inhabi-  I 
tants  of  Canaan  shall  melt  away.  i 

16  'Fear  and  dread  shall  Ml  upon  them;  | 
by  the  greatness  of  thine  arm  they  ^lall  be  at 
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gtill  as  a  stone ;  till  thy  people  pass  over, 
0  Lord,  till  the  people  pass  over,  which  thou 
hast  purchased. 

17  Thou  shalt  bring  them  in,  and  plant 
them  in  the  mountain  of  thine  inheritance,  in 
the  place,  O  Lord,  which  thou  hast  made  for 
thee  to  dwell  in,  in  the  Sanctuary,  O  Lord, 
which  thy  hands  have  established. 

18  The  Lord  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever. 

19  For  the  horse  of  rharaoh  went  in  with 
his  chariots  and  with  his  horsemen  into  the 
sea,  and  the  Lord  brought  again  the  waters 
of  the  sea  upon  them ;  but  the  children  of 
Israel  went  on  dry  land  in  the  midst  of  the 
sea. 

20  If  And  Miriam  the  prophetess,  the  sister 
of  Aaron,  took  a  timbrel  in  her  hand;  and 
aU  the  women  went  out  after  her  with  timbrels 
and  with  dances. 

21  And  Miriam  answered  them,  Sin^  ye  to 
the  Lord,  for  he  Iiath  triumphed  clonously ; 
the  horse  and  his  rider  hath  he  uirown  into 
the  sea. 

22  T  So  Moses  brought  Israel  from  the  Red 
sea,  and  they  went  out  into  the  wilderness  of 


Shur ;  and  they  went  three  days  in  the  wil- 
derness, and  found  no  water. 

23  IT  And  when  they  came  to  Marah,  they 
could  not,  drink  of  the  waters  of  MaraJi,  for 
thev  loere  bitter  :  therefore  the  name  of  it  was 
called  "Marah. 

24  And  the  people  murmured  against 
Moses,  saying,  Wnat  shall  we  drink  ? 

25  And  he  cried  unto  the  Lord  ;  and  tlie 
Lord  shewed  him  a  ^tree,  which  when  he  had 
cast  into  the  waters,  the  waters  were  made 
sweet :  there  he  made  for  them  a  statute  and 
an  ordinance,  and  there  he  proved  them, 

26  And  said,  If  thou  wilt  diligently  hearken 
to  the  voice  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  wilt 
do  that  which  is  right  in  his  sight,  and  wilt 
give  ear  to  his  commandments,  and  keep  all 
his  statutes,  I  will  put  none  of  these  diseases 
upon  thee,  which  I  have  brought  upon  the 
ifgyptians :  for  I  am  the  Lord  that  healeth 
thee, 

27  IT  'And  they  came  to  Elim,  where  were 
twelve  wells  of  water,  and  threescore  and  ten 
palm  tree9 :  dxA  they  encamped  there  by  the 
waters. 


•  Thai  ia,  liUtmtu, 


f  BcdiM.  S8.  5. 


•  Nam.  8S.  9. 


Vewe  10.  « Z€«kf.'— The  spnecific  gravity  of  lead  being 
tomewhat  more  than  1 1,  that  is,  eleven  times  heavier  than 
^nta,  iti  rapid  diesoent  when  thrown  into  that  fluid  is 
pomted  at  in  this  snblime  poem  as  representing  the  on- 
cbecked  impetos  with  which  the  host  or  PharaoK  sank  at 
the  return  of  the  waters.  It  is  probable  that  a  piece  of  lead 
vas  fSutened  to  the  end  of  the  sounding-line  in  the  time  of 
Mo8et»  as  it  is  at  this  dtty,  whence  the  comparison  becomes 
aore  striking  and  natoraL 

19.  •  Fur  Urn  horu  cf  Pharaoh, '  etc— The  snblime  poem 
of  If  OSes  appears  to  end  with  the  n^turous  btarst  of  exul- 
tation m  the  preceding  verse.  But  if  the  present  verse  is 
to  be  taken  as  a  part  of  the  song,  it  must  be  regarded  as 
footuninff  what  the  Greeks  call  tiie  epiphonema,  which 
iMlodes  &e  whole  subject  of  the  piece,  like  the  first  chorus. 
But  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  triumphal  hymn  reaUy  ter- 
niioates  with  the  eighteenth  verse ;  Kod  that  this  is  to  be 
joined  to  the  two  following  verses  as  a  brief  recapitulation, 
m  ample  prosaic  narrative,  of  the  great  event  which  gave 
oocasioo  to  the  song. 

».  'Miriam  the  Propheie8s.'^The  Hebrew  DHp  Mi- 
rism,  the  Greek  Mtpia^  the  Latin  Maria,  and  the  English 
-tfvjf,  are  aU  different  forms  of  the  same  name.  It  does 
DOC  at  first  sight  appear  in  what  sense  Miriam  is  called  *  a 
prophetess,'  but  it  is  probable  from  the  fact  that  she  in 
ooiaiiKxi  with  Moses  and  Aaron,  and  like  Peborab,  Hul- 
^  and  Anna,  was  made  in  some  de^^ree  the  organ  of 
^rbe  commmiications.  See  Nun),  xii*  1 ;  Micah  vi.  4. 
But  some,  who  feel  unwilling  to  assiffn  this  decree  to 


Ifiriam,  remind  ns  that  the  word  'prophesy*  in  Smpture, 
often  means  no  more  than  the  act  of  playinff  upon  musical 
imtraments,  and  urge  that '  prophetess*  can  here  signify  no 
niore  than  a  woman  eminently  skilled  in  music  And  this 
interpretation  derives  some  sanction  fh>m  the  &ct  that 
Miriam  is  so  designated  only  upon  this  particular  occasion, 
when  leadinff  the  responsive  choir  of  female  musicians. 

—  •  AU  &e  women  went  out  after  her  with  timbrels  and 
mtk  damcea.' — ^Tbe  Hebrew  word  ^  toph  occurs  about 


twenty  times  in  Scripture,  in  half  of  which  it  is  rendered 
*  timbrel,'  and  in  the  other  half  *  tabret,'  a  variety  of  ren- 
dering not  unusual  in  the  authorised  version,  but  which 
toads  to  breed  unnecessary  confusion.  We  have  noticed 
this  instrument  mider  Gen.  xxxi,  27 ;  and  have  here  to 
call  attention  to  it  chiefly  in  its  Egyptian  connections. 
There  is  much  room  to  tmnk  that  a  people  freshly  come 
from  Egypt,  employed  tiie  instruments  of  this  kind  which 
were  used  in  that  country,  especially  as,  fWmi  the  difierent 
shapes  which  the  tabrets  of  that  country  bear  in  the  an- 
cient paintings,  it  is  evident  that  the  Egyptians  had  paid 
much  attention  to  its  construction,  and  could  ofier  it  under 
varieties  of  fbrm  and  corresponding  modifications  of  sound 
to  a  people  abiding  am<Hig  them,  who  had  been  probably 
acqmunted  before  with  but  one  fi>rm  of  the  instrument. 
The  Egyptian  forms  of  the  tambourine  are  shown  in  the 
cut  which  we  inUx)duoe  from  a  mural  painting  at  Thebes. 
They  are  of  three  shapes :  one  was  circular,  another  square 
or  oblong,  and  the  other  consisted  of  two  sauares  separated 
by  a  bar.  They  were  all  beaten  by  the  hand,  and  often 
used  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  harp  and  other  musical 
instruments  The  tambourine  was  usually  played  by  fe- 
males, who  are  represented  as  dancing  to  its  sound  wiuiout 
the  accompaniment  of  any  other  instruments.  The  im- 
perfect manner  of  the  representation  does  not  allow  us  to 
discover  whetiier  these  Egyptian  instruments  had  such 
moveable  pieces  of  metal  let  into  the  fhmie  as  we  find  in 
the  Eastern  and  European  tambourines  of  the  present  day ; 
but  from  the  manner  in  which  the  tambourine  is  held  up 
after  being  struck,  their  presence  may  be  inferred ;  and  we 
know  that  the  ancient  Greek  instruments,  which  were  con- 
fessedly derived  from  Uie  East,  had  balls  of  metal  attached 
by  short  thongs  to  the  circular  rim ;  and  there  are  even 
examples  in  the  paintings  at  Herculaneum  of  tambourines 
in  wluch,  as  in  our  own,  circular  pieces  of  moveable  metal 
are  let  into  the  fhmie  itself;  and  this  is  not  now  unusual 
in  the  east 
Among  the  Hebrews,  it  was  particularly  the  instrument 
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of  the  women ;  was  often  accompanied  by  dandng,  was 
used  in  religions  and  civil  festivals,  and  was  silent  in  wars 
and  desolations  (comj).  Gen.  xxxL  27;  2  Sam.  vi.  6; 
Ps.  Ixviii.  25 ;  Isa.  xxiv.  8) ;  all  which  particulars  are 
entirely  conformable  to  those  which  the  Egyptian  paintings 
and  sculpture  exemplify ;  and  are  indeed  -similar  to  the 
existing  practices  of  the  East. 

22.  *  They  went  out  into  the  wilderness  of  Shur'—ThiB 
is  called  the  desert  of  Etham  in  Num.  xxxiiL  8.  We 
have  shewn  in  the  note  on  Gen.  xvi.  17,  that  the  name  of 
the  Desert  of  Shur  was  applied  to  the  whole  of  the  desert 
between  and  bordering  on  ralestine  and  Egypt  We  should 
probably  not  be  fiur  wrong  in  fixing  the  point  of  egress 


at  or  not  fkr  below  Ayun  Musa,  the  Fountains  of  Mobo, 
where  the  host  probably  obtiuned  water.  So  large  a 
body,  {Missing  in  a  time  comparatively  short,  must  nave 
passed  in  considerable  breadth  —  probably  of  a  mile  or 
two^and  as  the  fountain  is  more  to  the  north  than  the 
valley  of  Bedea  upon  the  opposite  side,  it  may  be  quitf 
sufficient  to  suppose  that  the  upper  side  of  the  opening,  and 
consequently  the  upper,  or  left  flank  of  the  emerging  host, 
touched  upon,  or  was  not  fkr  below,  Ayun  Musa.  A  namber 
of  green  shrubs,  springing  f^m  numerous  hillocks,  mark 
the  landward  approach  to  this  place.  Here  are  also  a 
number  of  neglected  palm-trees  grown  thick  and  bushy  for 
want  of  pruning.    The  springs  which  here  rise  out  of  the 
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ground  in  Tariooft  places,  and  give  name  to  the  spot,  are 
soon  lost  in  the  sands.  The  water  is  of  a  brackish  qoalitj, 
in  consequence,  probably,  of  the  springs  being  so  near  the 
sea;  but  it  is,  nerertheless,  cool  and  refresmn^,  and  in 
these  waterless  deserts  afifbrds  a  desirable  resting-place. 
The  view  ftosa  this  place,  looking  westward,  is  very  beau- 
tiAd,  and  most  interesting  firom  its  association  with  the 
wonderflil  events  which  it  has  been  our  duty  to  relate. 
The  mountain  chains  of  Attaka,  each  running  into  a  long 
promontory,  stretch  along  the  shore  of  Africa ;  and  nearlv 
opposite  our  station  we  view  the  opening — ^the  Pi-ha-hiroth 
—the  '  mouth  of  the  pass,'  formed  by  the  valley  in  the 
mouth  of  which  tiie  Hebrews  were  encamped  before  they 
crossed  the  sea.  On  the  side  where  we  stand,  the  access  to 
the  shore  firom  the  bed  of  the  gulf  would  have  been  easy. 
And  it  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  that  not  onlj  do  the 
springs  bear  the  name  of  Moses,  but  the  projecting  head- 
land below  them,  towards  the  sea,  bears  the  name  of  Ras 
Mnsa.  Thus  do  tiie  Cape  of  Moses  and  the  Cape  of  De- 
liverance look  tovrards  each  other  from  the  opposite  shores 
of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  and  unite  their  abiding  and  unshaken 
testimony  to  the  judgments  and  wonders  of  that  day  in 
which  the  ric^ht  hand  of  Jehovah  was  so  abundantiy  *  glo- 
rified in  might' 

S3.  '  Marah.' — ^The  Hebrews  probably  made  some  stay 
at  or  near  Ayon  Mnsa  before  they  proceeded  on  their  jour- 
ney. They  then  travelled  for  three  days  without  finding 
anv  water,  and  then  came  to  Marah,  where  the  water  they 
did  find  was  too  bitter  for  use.  During  the  first  portion  of 
this  jonmey  the  Hebrews  travelled  over  a  wild  uneven 
region,  having  on  their  left  hand  tiie  deep  blue  waters  of 
the  Red  Sea,  and  awav  to  the  right,  at  the  distance  of  ten 
or  twelve  miles  from  the  shore,  their  view  was  bounded  by 
the  mountain  range  called  Jebel  er-Raha.  At  about  nine 
miles  below  Ayon  Musa  they  passed  a  low  range  of  hills, 
which  brouffht  them  into  another  plain  of  great  extent^ 
called  El  Ahta,  less  uneven  than  the  former,  and  still 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  mountains,  and  on  the  west  by 
the  sea.  TMs  plain  takes  the  name  of  Waradan,  after  the 
wady  of  that  name  has  been  passed.  For  several  miles  it 
is  composed  chiefly  of  sand,  with  an  intermixture  of  peb- 
bles and  loose  stones,  and  then  the  route  leads  over  a  range 
of  low  lulls  into  another  plain  less  extensive  and  more  un- 
daUting,  whose  surface  is  composed  fbr  the  most  part  of 
loose  rock.  The  western  mountains  here  approach  nearer 
to  the  sea,  in  very  broken,  irrefi:ular  masses.  The  plain  is 
gradually  lost  in  a  succession  of  low,  bare  sandhills,  among 
which  occasionally  appear  some  ledges  of  rock,  of  no  great 
extent  The  narrow  vallies  between  them  are  refulgent 
^tii  crystallised  sulphate  of  lime,  which  covers  the  sand 
in  Uvers  ludf  an  inch  thick.  At  leng^  they  came  to 
Harah,  a  reminiscence  of  which  name  exists  in  the  proseht 
Wady  Amarah,  a  mile  beyond  which  is  the  Ain  Hawarah, 
which  is  generally,  and  with  sufficient  reason,  regarded  as 
^  weU  around  which  the  Israelites  encamped.  The  dis- 
tance fhrai  Aynn  Musa  to  this  is  thirty-six  miles,  which 
13  a  fhll  three  days'  jonmey  for  a  host  so  encumbered  as 
fhat  of  the  Israelites.  The  fountain  of  Hawarah  is  situated 
iQ  a  rocky  valley,  two  or  three  miles  in  diameter.  It  is 
near  the  centre  of  this  valley,  and  springs  out  of  the  top  of 
a  mound  which  has  the  form  of  a  flattened  hemisphere,  and 
sn  elevation  of  perhaps  thirty  or  fbrty  fbet  above  the  gene- 
ral level  of  the  valley.  The  water  rises  into  a  basin,  which 
u  Ibnned  by  the  deposit  of  a  hard  shiny  substance,  and 
jnay  be  firom  eight  to  ten  feet  long,  hj  a  breadth  somewhat 
w.  In  depth  it  is  about  five  or  six  feet,  and  contains 
»ree  feet  of  water.  The  taste  of  the  water  answers  to  that 
of  the  Marah  of  the  present  text  It  is  extremely  un- 
pleasant, and  is  the  only  water  near  the  Red  Sea  which  the 
Arabs  refuse  to  drink,  except  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity ; 
^  even  camels,  unless  very  thirsty,  abstain  from  it 
Dr.  Olin  says,  that  it  reminded  him  of  a  weak  solution  of 
'^pom  salts.  (TkweZ*,  i.  859.)  Lord  Lindsay  states  that 
wben  first  taken  into  the  mouth  it  is  insipid  rather  than 
^tter;  but  when  held  in  the  mouth  a  few  seconds,  it  be- 
^^  extremely  nauseous  {Letters,  ii.  263>    See  also 

*wer'8joiinMy,p.803j  Burckhardt remarks :  'The com- 


plaints of  the  bitterness  of  the  water  by  the  children  of 
Israel,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  the  sweet  water  of  the 
Nile,  are  such  as  may  be  daily  heard  from  the  Egyptian 
peasants  and  servants  who  travel  in  Arabia.  Accustomed 
from  their  youth  to  the  excellent  water  of  the  Nile,  there 
is  nothing  they  so  much  regret  in  countries  distant  from 
Egypt ;  nor  is  there  any  eastern  people  who  feel  so  keenly 
the  want  of  good  water  as  the  present  natives  of  Egypt' 
25.  '  The  LORD  thewed  him  a  tree,  which  when  he  had 
cast  into  the  waters,  the  waters  were  made  sweet,* — The  use 
of  certain  plants  and  vegetable  juices  in  correcting  the  bad 

Snalities  of  water,  admits  of  ample  illustration.  It  is  un- 
erstood  that  the  original  inducement  of  the  Chinese  to  the 
use  of  tea  was  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  the  bad  quali- 
ties of  their  water ;  and  our  early  colonists  in  America 
infused  in  the  water,  for  the  same  purpose,  the  branches  of 
sassafras.  (Burder's  Oriental  Literature,  vol.  i.  p.  146.) 
Niebuhr  also,  speaking  of  the  Nile,  observes, '  The  water 
is  always  somewhat  muddy;  but  by  rubbmg  with  bitter 
almonds,  prepared  in  a  particular  manner,  the  earthen  jars 
in  which  it  is  kept  this  water  is  rendered  clear,  light  and 
salutary.'  Mr.  Roberts,  in  his  Oriental  Illustrations,  has 
some  interesting  observations  concerning  the  practices  of 
the  Hindoos  with  reference  to  this  subject  He  inforins  us 
that  the  brackish  water  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  salt 
pans  or  of  the  sea,  is  often  corrected  by  the  natives  throwing 
mto  it  the  wood  called  Perru-Nelli  (Phylanthus  emblica) ; 
and  should  the  water  be  veir  bad,  the  well  is  lined  with 
planks  cut  out  of  this  tree.  He  adds :  *  In  swampy  srounds, 
or  where  there  has  not  been  rain  for  a  long  time,  the  water 
is  often  muddy  and  very  unwholesome.  But  Providence 
has  again  been  bountifhl  by  giving  to  the  people  the  Teatta 
Maram  TStrychnos  potatorum^.  All  who  live  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  such  water,  or  who  have  to  travel  where  it  is, 
always  carry  a  supply  of  the  nuts  of  this  tree.  They  grind 
one  or  two  of  them  on  the  side  of  an  earthen  vessel :  the 
water  is  then  poured  in  and  the  impurities  soon  subside.' 

With  particular  reference  to  Marah,  Burckhardt  remarks 
that  he  had  fJrequentij  inquired  among  the  Bedouins  in 
different  parts  of  Arabia,  whether  they  possessed  any  means 
of  effecting  such  a  change  by  throwing  wood  into  it  or  by 
any  other  process :  but  he  could  never  learn  that  such  an 
art  was  known.  This  is  important,  because  such  a  tree 
and  process  of  rectification  bemg  locally  uuknown,  the  ne- 
cessity fbr  the  divine  indication  of  such  a  tree,  and,  possibly, 
of  giving  to  it  curative  qualities  for  the  occasion,  becomes 
apparent  It  shews  that  such  trees  do  not  exist  as  a  com- 
mon or  obvious  resource,  or  else  surely  their  useful  proper- 
ties would  be  known  to  tiie  Arabs,  to  whom  they  would  be 
of  incalculable  value.  These  considerations  neutralize  the 
subsequent  observations  of  Burckhardt  who,  when  he 
comes  a  few  miles  fhrther  down  to  the  Wady  Gharendel, 
observes  that  it  (the  Wadv)  contains  among  other  trees 
and  shrubs  the  thomv  shrub  Gharkad,  the  Feganum  retw 
sum  of  Forskal,  which  is  extremely  common  in  this  penin- 
sula, and  is  also  met  with  in  the  sands  of  the  Delta,  on  the 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.  *  Its  small  red  berr^r,  of  the 
size  of  the  grain  of  the  pomegranate,  is  very  juicy  and 
refreshing,  much  resembling  a  ripe  gooseberry  in  taste,  but 
not  so  sweet  The  Arabs  are  very  fond  of  it,  and  I  was 
told  that  when  the  shrub  produces  larse  crops  they  make  a 
conserve  of  the  berries.  The  gharkad  delights  in  a  sandy 
soil,  and  reaches  its  maturity  in  the  height  of  summer  when 
the  ground  is  parched  up,  exciting  an  agi^eable  surprise 
in  the  traveller,  at  finding  so  juicy  a  berry  produced  in  the 
driest  soil  and  season.'  In  a  note  to  this,  he  asks,  *  Might 
not  the  berries  of  this  shrub  have  been  used  to  sweeten  the 
waters  of  Mandi?*  After  qnoting  the  authorized  version 
of  the  text  he  proceeds : — *  The  Arabic  translation  of  this 
passace  gives  a  different,  and  perhaps  more  correct  reading : 
**  And  the  Lord  guided  him  to  a  tree,  of  which  he  threw 
something  into  the  water,  which  then  became  sweet"  I  do 
not  remember  to  have  seen  any  gharkad  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Hawarah,  but  Wady  Gharendel  is  fiill  of  this  shrub. 
As  these  conjectures  did  not  occur  to  me  when  I  was  on 
the  spot  I  did  not  inquire  of  the  Bedouins  whether  the) 
ever  sweetened  water  with  the  juice  of  the  berries,  which 
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would  probably  effect  this  change,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  jnioe  of  pomegranate  grains  expressed  into  it'  This 
is  scarcely  consistent  with  whift  he  says  before,  that  he  had 
asked  them  whether  they  had  any  means  for  effecting  such 
a  chan||[e,  and  they  answered  in  the  negative.  We  have 
no  hesitation  in  rejecting  his  supposition ;  because  it  would 
not  have  been  necessary  for  the  Lord  to  have  shewn  Moses 
so  common  a  plant ;  nor,  being  so  common,  is  it  likely  that 
Moses,  who  had  lived  so  long  in  the  desert,  would  be  un- 
acquainted with  the  curative  property  of  the  berries,  if  they 
had  any  such  proper^  at  all;  but,  above  all,  the  Israelites 
were  at  Manui  in  April,  when  the  gharkad  could  have 
had  no  berries,  as,  according  to  Burckhardf s  own  ac- 
count, the  fruit  does  not  attain  maturity  till  the  middle  of 
summer. 

27. '  They  came  to  EKm,  where  were  iwehe  wette  and  threes 
eeore  and  ten  palm-treet,* — This  station  is  usually  identified 
with  the  Wady  Gharendel,  about  eight  or  nine  miles 
south  by  east  of  Hawarah.  This  is  the  lar^t  of  the  wadys 
on  the  west  side  of  the  peninsula.  It  is  not  like  those 
which  the  Israelites  had  previously  passed,  a  mere  de- 
pression in  the  pUdn,  but  a  valley  enclosed  by  high  hills. 
It  is  about  a  mile  broad,  and  stretches  fiir  away  to  the 
north-east  So  agreeable  is  a  little  verdure  to  Uie  eyes 
after  the  dreary  scenes  which  have  been  passed,  that  the 
Wady  Gharendel  is  usually  described  in  somewhat  glowing 
colours,  as  highly  fertile,  and  filled  with  palni-trees,  shrubs, 
and  verdure,  mt,  in  truth,  the  valley  has  no  soil  but 
drifting  sand,  and  the  vegetation  is  very  scanty,  ninety-nine 
parts  in  a  hundred  of  me  entire  sur&ce  bein^  perfectlv 
bare.  Tamarisks,  and  a  few  other  shrubs  on  which  camels 
browze,  are  scattered  thinly  over  the  surfsoe,  and  a  few 
acacias  may  be  seen.  Eight  or  ten  stunted  palm-trees  are 
scattered  along  the  road  for  a  mile  or  more,  and  are  of 
interest  in  connection  with  the  intimation  in  the  text  of  the 
presence  of  twelve  palm-trees  at  Elim.  Of  the  twelve 
wells,  one  only  remains,  of  which  the  water  is  hardly 
drinkable.  The  others  have  been  probably  filled  with 
drift  sand,  and  might  easily  be  restored.  In  all  the  foun- 
tains of  the  desert,  wells  are  of  little  depth,  and  if  neglected 


for  a  short  time  become  choked  with  sand,  and  perhaps 
lost    This  place  is  on  the  great  road  don^  which  the  Is- 
raelites would  naturally  march ;  it  is  within  a  practicable 
distance  from  Marah,  ueir  last  station ;  and  it  unites  the 
indispensable  advantages  of  water,  and  an  ample  plain, 
suitable  for  the  encampment  of  so  large  a  host  as  that  of 
the  Israelites — which  are  not  to  be  found  any  where  else 
in  the  neighbourhood.    In  fiict,  the  identity  of  Wady 
Gharendel  with  EUim  may  now  be  taken  as  a  settled  point 
of  this  route.    It  is  true  that  Dr.  Shaw,  and  others  before 
him,  but  hardly  any  since,  place  Elim  at  a  place  near  Tor, 
where  there  are  a  number  of  palm-trees  around  swell 
which  the  people  of  Tor  call '  Hummam  Musa,'  the  bath  of 
Moses,  and  wnich  they  hold  in  veneration  on  the  groond 
that  the  tent  of  Moses  was  pitche<]^near  it    But  this  is  ob- 
viously connected  with  the  untenable  position  that  the 
passage  of  the  Red  Sea  took  place  at  Tor;  for  the  spot 
would  be  forty  or  fifty  miles  out  of  the  way  of  a  party 
coming  from  uie  north  to  Mount  Sinai,  by  a  route  never 
taken  by  any  persons  or  caravans  visiting  the  moontuii. 
—  « Palm-trees,*-— The  Date-palm  {Phaadx  dactylifera) 
is  one  of  the  noblest  trees  that  adorn  the  solitary  waste, 
and  the  most  useful  that  man  has  converted  to  the  purposes 
of  nutriment  and  comfort    In  the  forest  the  eye  recognises 
the  lofty  palm,  while  the  remainder  of  the  vegetable  cre- 
ation lose  their  individuality  in  the  confusion  of  varied 
tints  and  fiirms.    The  presence  of  the  palm  is  an  unerring 
sign  of  water ;  hence  the  weary  Israelites  found  water  where 
they  found  palm-trees.    The  cut  we  have  given  represents 
a  specimen  of  the  palm-tree  which  Laborde  fi>und,  growing 
wild  in  one  of  the  valleys  of  Sinai.    With  reference  to  it, 
he  observes: — ^*  We  always  represent  the  trunk  of  a  palm- 
tree  shooting  up  to  some  distance,  and  then  suffering  its 
curved  branches  to  spring  forth,  from  which  graoeiully 
hane  the  dates,  as  brilliant  as  corals  ;  never  reflecting  that 
all  wis  elegance  is  the  effect  of  art  The  opposite  wood-cnt 
exhibits  a  palm-tree,  such  as  it  may  be  found  in  a  wild 
state,  growing  larger  from  year  to  year,  making  for  itself 
a  rampart  of  its  decayed  branches,  and  riung,  as  it  wen^ 
perpetually  from  its  own  ruins.* 
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Wild  Datb-palx,  found  in  tbx  Sinai  Hovntains. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

I  The  IsraeHtes  come  to  Sin.  2  Tliey  murmur  for 
want  of  bread,  4  God  promiseth  tliem  bread  from 
heauen.  11  Quails  are  sent,  14  and  manmi.  16  The 
ordering  of  manna.  25  It  was  not  to  be  found  on 
the  saLbaik,     32  An  omer  of  it  is  preserved. 

And  they  took  their  journey  from  Elim,  and 
all  the  congregation  of  the  children  of  Israel 
came  tmto  the  wilderness  of  Sin,  which  is 
between  Elim  and  Sinai,  on  the  fifteenth  day 
of  the  second  month  aft;er  their  departing  out 
of  the  land  of  Egypt 


2  And  th6  whole  congregation  of  the  child- 
ren of  Israel  murmured  agsdnst  Moses  and 
Aaron  in  the  wilderness : 

3  And  the  children  of  Israel  said  unto 
them,  Would  to  God  we  had  died  by  the 
hand  of  the  Lord  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  when 
we  sat  by  die  flesh  pots,  and  when  we  did  eat 
bread  to  the  full ;  for  ye  have  brought  us 
forth  into  this  wilderness,  to  kill  this  whole 
assembly  with  hunger. 

4  IT  Then  ssdd  tiie  Lord  unto  Moses,  Be- 
hold, I  will  rain  bread  from  heaven  for  you  ; 
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and  the  people  shall  go  out  and  gather  'a 
certain  rate  every  day,  that  I  may  prove 
them,  whether  they  will  walk  in  my  law,  or 
no. 

5  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  on  die 
sixth  day  they  shall  prepare  tfud  which  they 
bring  in ;  and  it  shall  be  twice  as  much,  as 

•they  gather  daily. 

6  And  Moses  and  Aaron  said  unto  all  the 
children  of  Israel,  At  even,  then  ye  shall  know 
that  the  Lord  hath  brought  you  out  from  the 
land  of  Eg^t : 

7  And  m  the.  morning,  then  ye  shall  see 
the  glory  of  the  Lord  ;  for  that  he  heareth 
your  murmurings  against  the  Lord  :  and 
what  are  we,  that  ye  murmur  agsdnst  us  ? 

8  And  Moses  said^  This  shall  be^  when  the 
Lord  shall  give  you  in  the  evening  flesh  to 
eat,  and  in  the  morning  bread  to  the  fiill ;  for 
that  the  Lord  heareth  your  murmurings  which 
ye  murmur  acainst  him ;  and  what  are  we  ? 
your  murmunngs  are  'not  against  us,  but 
against  the  Lord. 

9  And  Moses  spake  unto  Aaron,  Say 
unto  all  the  congregation  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  Come  near  before  the  Lord  :  for  he 
hath  heard  your  murmurings. 

10  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  Aaron  spake 
qnto  the  whole  congreffation  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  that  they  lookea  toward  the  wilderness, 
and,  behold,  the  glory  of  the  Lord  "appeared 
in  the  cloud. 

11  IT  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying, 

12  I  have  heard  the  murmurings  of  the 
children  of  Israel :  speak  unto  th^oi,  saying. 
At  even  ye  shall  eat  nesh,  and  in  the  nKNnoing 

£  shall  be  filled  with  bread;  and  ye  shall 
ow  that  I  am  the  Lord  your  God. 

13  IT  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  at  even  'the 
quails  came  up,  and  covered  the  camp :  and 
in  the  morning  the  dew  lay  round  about  the 
host. 

14  And  when  the  dew  that  lay  was  gone 
up,  behold,  upon  the  face  of  the  wilderness 
there  lay  ^a  small  round  thing,  as  small  as  the 
hoar  frost  on  the  ground. 

15  And  when  3ie  children  of  Israel  saw  if, 
they  said  one  to  another,  ^It  is  manna:  for 
they  wist  not  what  it  vxis.  And  Moses  said 
unto  them,  'This  is  the  bread  which  the  Lord 
hath  given  you  to  eat 

16  1[  This  is  the  thing  which  the  Lord 
hath  commanded.  Gather  of  it  every  man  ac- 


cording to  his  eating,  an  omer  'for  every  man, 
according  to  the  number  of  your  'persons; 
take  ye  every  man  for  them  wnich  are  in  his 
tents. 

17  And  the  children  of  Israel  did  so,  and 
gathered,  some  more,  some  less. 

18  And  when  they  did  mete  it  with  an 
omer,  'he  that  gathered  much  had  nothing 
over,  and  he  that  gathered  little  had  no  lack ; 
they  gathered  every  man  according  to  his 
eating. 

19  And  Moses  said,  Let  no  man  leave  of 
it  till  the  morning. 

20  Notwithstanding  they  hearkened  not 
unto  Moses ;  but  some  of  them  left  of  it  until 
the  morning,  and  it  bred  worms,  and  stank: 
and  Moses  was  wroth  with  them. 

21  And  they  gathered  it  every  morning, 
every  man  according  to  his  eating :  and  when 
the  sun  waxed  hot,  it  melted. 

22  IT  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  on  the  sixdi 
day  tihey  gathered  twice  as  much  bread,  two 
omers  for  one  man :  and  all  the  rulers  of  the 
congregation  came  and  told  Moses. 

23  And  he  said  unto  th^n,  Tliis  is  that 
which  the  Lord  hath  said.  To  morrow  is  the 
rest  of  the  holy  sabbath  unto  the  Lord  :  bake 
that  which  ye  wiU  bake  to  dat/y  and  seethe 
that  ye  will  seethe ;  and  that  which  remain- 
eth  over  lay  up  for  you  to  be  kept  until  the 
mominff. 

24  And  they  laid  it  up  till  the  morning,  as 
Moses  bade:  and  it  did  not  stink,  neither 
was  there  any  worm  therein. 

25  And  Moses  said.  Eat  that  to  day ;  fcnr 
to  day  is  a  sabbath  unto  the  Lord  :  to  day 
ye  shall  not  find  it  in  the  field. 

26  l^x  days  ye  shall  gather  it ;  but  on  the 
seventh  day,  which  is  the  sabbath,  in  it  there 
shall  be  none. 

27  H  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  there  went 
out  some  of  the  people  on  the  seventh  day  for 
to  gather,  and  tney  found  none. 

28  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  How 
long  refrise  ye  to  keep  my  commandments  and 
my  laws  ? 

29  See,  for  that  the  Lord  hath  given  yon 
the  sabbath,  therefore  he  ^veth  you  ob  the 
sixth  day  the  bread  of  two  days ;  abide  ye 
every  man  in  his  place,  let  no  man  go  out  of 
his  place  on  the  seventh  day. 

30  So  the  people  rested  on  the  seventh 
day. 

31  And  the  house  of  Israel  called  the 


>  Ueb.  thg  portfon  of  a  day  m  Kit  day.  t  Chap.  13.  91.  •  Nam.  1 1. 
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name  thereof  Manna :  and  it  teas  like  cori- 
ander seed,  white ;  and  the  taste  of  it  teas 
like  wafers  made  with  honey. 

32  H  And  Moses  said,  Tliis  is  the  thing 
which  die  Lord  commandeth,  Fill  an  omer  of 
it  to  be  kept  for  your  generations ;  that  they 
may  see  the  bread  wherewith  I  have  fed  you 
in  the  wilderness,  when  I  brought  you  forth 
from  the  land  of  Egypt 

33  And  Moses  said  unto  Aaron,  Take  a 
pot,  and  put  an  omer  full  of  manna  therein, 


and  lay  it  up  before  the  Lord,  to  be  kept  for 
your  generations. 

34  As  the  Lord  commanded  Moses,  so 
Aaron  laid  it  up  before  the  Testimony,  to  be 
kept 

35  And  the  children  of  Israel  did  eat  manna 
forty  years,  * 'until  they  came  to  a  land  in- 
habited ;  they  did  eat  manna,  until  they  came 
unto  the  borders  of  the  land  of  Canaan. 

36  Now  an  omer  is  the  tenth  part  of  an 
ephah. 


10  Jcsh.  5.  12.    Nehem.  9. 15. 


Verae  I.  '  Came  unto  the  wilderness  <f  Sin^  which  is  be- 
tween Elim  amd  SinaiC — The  object  of  the  pretent  narratiye 
is  maoifestljt  historical,  not  topographical,  and  hence 
lereral  stations  are  omitted  at  wiudi  nothing  remarkable 
occurred.  In  Numb.  xzxiiL  the  names  of  the  stations 
omitted  here  are  presenred.  From  v.  10  it  appears  that 
between  Elim  and  the  wilderness  of  Sin,  there  was  an 
encampment  'by  the  lea.*  In  passing  southward  from 
Ghai^del,  the  Israelites  soon  ceased  to  have  the  sea  open 
OQ  their  right  hand,  as  the^  had  to  pass  inside  a  mountain 
called  Jel^l  Hununam,  which  b  lofty  and  precipitous, 
extending  in  several  peaks  along  the  shore,  and,  without 
doubt,  the  <  encampment  by  the  sea'  was  where  they  again 
came  out  upon  the  sea,  by  the  present  wady  Taiyibeh,  and 
encamped  at  its  mouth.  The  fact  that  they  encamped  by 
tke  Ma  at  all  is  important,  as  shewing  that  they  cud  not 
ponoe  their  course  to  Sinai  by  the  upper  road,  whidi  tra- 
▼ellers  now  tisually  take ;  but  advanced  alons  the  shore 
into  the  great  plain  which,  beginning  near  el  Murkhah, 
extends  with  greater  or  less  breadth  almost  to  the  extremity 
of  the  peninsula.  This  plain,  in  its  bnndest  part,  north  of 
Tor,  is  called  el-Eaa.  This  desert  plain  is  doubtless  the 
wilderness  of  Sin,  which  forms  the  next  station  mentioned 
in  the  text  Had  they  not  come  down  into  this  plain,  they 
would  not,  after  passine  Jeb^  Hummam,  have  turned  down 
to  the  sea,  but  would  have  gone  off  to  the  central  region, 
in  (mite  an  opposite  direction.  From  this  plain — ^the  desert 
of  sin— they  could  enter  the  mountains  at  various  points, 
^ther  by  the  nearer  routes  through  Wady  Shellal  and  Mu- 
kutteh,  or  perhaps  by  the  mouth  of  the  Wady  Feiran  itself. 
The  reader,  on  consulting  a  good  map,  will  be  aware  that 
the  two  former  wadys  lead  into  Wady  Feiran,  and  the  only 
question  seems  to  be,  whether  they  thus  entered  that  wady, 
or  through  its  own  proper  mouth  fhrther  down.  The 
question  is  immaterial,  as  both  routes  concur  in  fhvour  of  a 
passage  through  Wady  Feiran  to  the  mountains.  In  Num. 
^^^xiiu  12, 13,  two  stations,  intermediate  between  the  wil- 
derness of  Sin  and  Bephidim,  are  given,  namely  Dophkah 
juid  Alush;  but  they  are  mentionea  so  indefinitely,  that  no 
hope  remains  of  their  ever  being  identified. 

13.  *  (Quails,' ^y^P  selav.  Quails  (^Cotumix  dactyliso' 
f*"«)  tie  remarkable  for  their  migratory  habits.  These 
j™  remove  in  prodi^ons  flocks  from  place  to  place, 
paTmg  previously  remamed  solitary  during  the  period  of 
mcabation.  They  are  often  seen  crossing  the  Mediter- 
""Jean  in  their  parage  to  and  from  Africa,  and  it  is  said 
tost  on  some  occasions  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  have 
jeen  killed  about  Naples  at  one  time.  There  can  be  no 
aoubt  that  this  bird  of  passase  of  the  Levant  is  the  selav  of 
joe  sacred  writer ;  and  though  quails  might  settle  in  count- 
i€«8  swarms  around  the  tents  of  the  Israelites  without  a 
"Jjwde,  yet  nothing  but  the  fiat  of  the  Abnighty  could  have 
■ew  them  thither  at  an  appointed  time. 
■«#  I*  '^^  ^^  **"*  ^^  another f  It  is  mama ;  for  they  wist 
■w  ^hfU  it  ico».'— This  passage  in  our  translation  is  moor- 


rect  and  contradictory ;  fbr  how  could  the  Hebrews  be 
Ignorant  what  it  was,  if  they  at  once  declared  it  to  be 
manna  ?  Josephus  says  expressly,  that  man  is  a  particle  of 
interrogation ;  and  so  the  Septuagint  understands  it  Henoe 
we  may  consistently  and  properly  render  the  clause,  *  They 
said  one  to  another.  What  is  it?  [man-hui]  for  they  knew 
not  what  it  was.' 


0\ 


1     . 


QgOASC 

We  shall  abstain  fit>m  perplexing  oor  readers  with  a 
statement  of  the  various  attempts  which  have  been  made 
to  identify  this  manna  with  the  natural  condensed  juices  or 
gums  from  certain  shrubs  or  trees,  to  which  the  name  has 
been  applied :  ibr  the  manna  of  Scripture  has  been  sought 
not  merely  in  the  produce  of  one  gum-exuding  plant, 
but  of  many.  The  strongest  claim  to  identity  applies  to 
the  substance,  still  called  by  the  Arabs  nutmif  wbicn  is  pro- 
duced in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai ;  but  we  have  already 
stated,  that  Arab  identifications,  whether  of  sites  or  pro- 
ducts, or  any  thing  else,  are  not  of  the  least  value,  unless 
supported  by  other  and  strong  corroborations.  We  take 
this,  however,  because  if  it  be  not  the  manna  of  Scripture, 
no  other  natural  product  can  pretend  to  the  distinction. 
The  best  and  most  complete  account  of  it  is  given  by  Burck- 
hardt  Speaking  of  the  Wady  es-Sheikh,  to  the  north  of 
Mount  Serbal,  he  says,  *  In  many  parts  it  was  thickly  over- 

Sown  with  the  tamarisk  or  taifa ;  it  is  the  only  valley  in 
e  peninsula  where  this  tree  grows,  at  present,  in  any 
great  quantity,  though  some  small  bushes  are  here  and 
there  met  witn  in  other  parts.  It  is  ttom  the  tarfa  that 
the  manna  is  obtained ;  and  it  is  very  strange  that  the  fkct 
should  have  renuuned  unknown  in  Europe  till  M.  Seetsen 
mentioned  it  in  a  brief  notice  of  his  tour  to  Sinai,  published 
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in  the  Mines  de  H  Orient,  This  sabstanoe  is  called  by  the 
Arabs  manuy  and  accurately  resembles  the  description  of 
the  manna  given  in  Scriptnre.  In  the  month  of  Jane  it 
drops  from  the  thorns  of  the  tamarisk  npon  the  &llen  twigs, 
leaves  and  thorns,  which  always  cover  the  ground  beneath 
the  tree  in  the  natural  state :  the  manna  is  collected  before 
sunrise,  when  it  is  coagulated,  but  it  dissolves  as  soon  as 
the  son  diines  upon  it  The  Arabs  clean  awa^  the  leaves, 
dirt,  etc  which  adhere  to  it,  boil  it,  strain  it  through  a 
coarse  piece  of  doth,  and  put  it  into  leathern  skins ;  in  this 
way  they  preserve  it  till  the  following  year,  and  use  it,  as 
they  do  honey,  to  pour  over  their  unleavened  bread,  or  to 
dip  their  bread  into.  V  could  not  learn  that  they  ever 
made  it  into  cakes  or  loaves.    The  manna  is  found  only  in 


Takabisk  {Tamartx  QaUiea), 

years  when  copious  rains  have  fallen ;  sometimes  it  is  not 
produced  at  alL  I  saw  none  of  it  among  the  Arabs,  but  1 
obtained  a  piece  of  last  year's  produce  at  the  convent; 
where,  having  been  kept  in  the  cool  shade  and  moderate 
temperature  of  that  place,  it  had  become  quite  solid,  and 
formed  a  small  cake :  it  became  soft  when  kept  some  time 
in  the  hand,  if  placed  in  the  sun  for  five  minutes,  but  when 
restored  to  a  cool  place  it  became  solid  again  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.  In  the  season  at  which  the  Arabs  ^ther  it,  it 
never  acquires  that  degree  of  hardness  which  will  allow  of 
its  being  pounded,  as  the  Israelites  are  said  to  have  done, 
in  Num.  xi.  8.  Its  colour  Is  dirt^f  yellow,  and  the  piece 
which  I  saw  was  still  mixed  with  bits  of  tamarisk  leaves ; 
its  taste  is  agreeable,  somewhat  aromatic,  and  as  sweet  as 
hone^.  If  eaten  in  any  considerable  quantity,  it  is  said  to 
be  slighUy  purgative.  The  quantity  of  manna  collected  at 
present,  even  in  seasons  when  tiie  most  copious  rains  fall, 
IS  very  trifling,  perhaps  not  amounting  to  more  than  five 
or  six  hundred  pounds.  It  is  entirely  consumed  among  the 
Bedouins,  who  consider  it  the  greatest  dainhr  which  their 
country  afibrds.  The  harvest  is  usually  in  J^e,  and  lasts 
six  weeks ;  sometimes  it  begins  in  July.'  {Tour  in  the  Pen- 
insula of  Mount  Sinai.)  Ehrenberg  has  examined  and 
described  this  shrub,  which  he  calls  Ttanarix  mannifera, 
but  which  seems  to  be  onl^  a  variety  of  T.  Gallica,  The 
gummy  exudation  he  considers  to  result  fVom  the  puncture 
of  an  insect  which  he  found  upon  it,  and  which  he  calls 
Coccus  manniparus ;  and  others  have  been  of  the  same 
opinion.  Both  the  plant  and  the  insect  are  figured  in  his 
great  work,  SymboUs  Physuxt.  Lieutenant  Wellstead  con- 
firms Burckhardt's  statement;  but  adds,  that  the  whole 
product  is  not  consumed  in  the  Peninsula — a  part  bein^ 
taken  to  Cairo,  and  a  considerable  portion  sold  to  the  Sinai 
monks,  who  retail  it  fas  manna?)  to  the  Russian  pilgrims. 
He  was  assured  hj  the  Bedouins  that  the  produce  of  a 
fruitful  season  did  not  exceed  150  noja  (about  700 
pounds),  and  that  it  was  usually  disposed  of  at  the  rate  of 
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60  dollars  the  noja,  equal  to  nearly  three  poonda  steriing 
per  lb. 

If;  for  a  moment,  we  allow  this  to  be  the  manna  of  Scrip- 
ture, let  us  see  to  what  extent  a  miracle  is  still  required  to 
account  for  the  phenomena  recorded  there.  This  aion  ii 
only  yielded  six  weeks  in  the  year ;  bat  the  manna  of 
Scnpture  was  supplied  at  all  times  of  the  year  dari^  Ibr^ 
years,  and  a  double  supply  came  resalarly  every  niday, 
to  compensate  for  its  bdng  intermitted  on  Saturday.  It  1^1 
also  in  the  Hebrew  encampment,  wherever  it  haf^eoed  tt> 
be,  in  all  the  country  between  Sinai  and  P^estine.  The 
mann  of  Sinai  may  be  kept  from  one  year  to  another;  bat 
the  manna,  if  kept  till  the  day  after  that  on  wluch  it  was 
gathered,  bred  maggots,  became  ncnsome,  and  was  uuiit  ht 
use— except  once  a  week,  when  its  f^hneas  was  presci?ed 
for  two  days;  and  except  also  in  the  instance  of  the  thrI 
full  of  it,  which  was  directed  to  be  preserved  as  a  staDdyms 
memorial  of  this  wonderful  provision.  The  ausm  is  fi>m£ 
under  the  shrubs  which  produce  it,  in  adhesiye  partidei, 
whereas  the  manna  was  showered  down  aroond  the  Hdirew 
encampment  When,  therefore,  so  many  miraenlous  dr- 
cumstanoes  must  in  any  case  be  allowed — if  the  identity 
of  the  mann  and  manna  be  conceded,  we  realty  do  not  see 
how  the  believer  can  do  other  than  consider  the  supply 
as  altogether  miraculous ;  or  how  the  unbeliever  csn  do 
better  than  reject  the  account  altogether.  There  is  do 
middle  path.  In  attempting  to  account  for  the  matter  on 
natural  principles,  so  much  that  is  miracnloas  most  be 
admitted,  that  it  cannot  be  worth  while  to  contend  about 
the  remainder. 

As  to  the  substance  itself^  the  identity,  or  even  resem- 
blance, does  not  seem  to  us  so  well  established  as  Bmck- 
hardt  conceives.  Besides  the  differences,  involving  a 
miracle,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  its  appearance  and 
colour  do  not  correspond  with  the  description  of  i 


<  a  small  round  thing,  as  small  as  the  hoarfrost ....  like 
coriander  seed,  and  its  colour  like  a  pearL'  Besides,  the 
mann  dissolves  in  heat,  after  it  has  been  kept  for  a  kns 
time  in  a  solid  state ;  but  the  manna  was  found  in  a  salm 
state ;  and  although  it  dissolved  in  the  sun  if  not  gatiiered 
early  in  the  mommg,  yet  if  collected  it  might  be  pounded 
into  meal,  and  baked  m  bread.  Burckhardfs  manna  could 
not  be  powdered  into  meal,  and  would  melt  in  the  attempt 
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to  bake  it.  Moreover,  if  it  was  a  natural  or  common  pro- 
duct, how  is  it  that  the  Israelites  did  not  know  what  it 
was?  (o.  15,  and  Dent  viii.  16);  and  how,  in  that  case, 
could  it  have  been  worth  while,  after  the  sapply  had  ceased, 
to  preserve  a  quantity  of  the  manna  in  the  tabernacle  and 
temple  as  an  evidence  of  the  miracle  to  future  cenerations  ? 
See  farther  on  this  subject  in  the  author's  Pnygical  Hia- 
torv  afPaUsHne,  i.  275—278. 

Since  this  note  was  first  written  in  1835,  much  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  subject  by  travellers  and  others ;  but 
we  have  nothing  to  add,  as  no  new  &ct  has  been  produced 
or  fresh  conclusion  exhibited. 

31 .  *  Coriander,' — It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  Hebrew 
word  *1|  gad,  does  really  represent  the  coriander.  This, 
the  Coriandrttm  aativum  of  botanists,  is  an  umbellifierous 
plant  akin  to  the  parsley  in  family  characteristics.  The 
flowers  grow  in  an  umbel,  and  are  individually  small  and 
white.  The  leaves  are  much  divided,  and  smooth.  The 
seeds  are  employed,  firom  their  aromatic  nature,  in  culinary 
purposes,  ana  hence  their  round  and  finished  shape  is  well 
kix>wn.  In  the  umbelliferous  plants  the  fruit  uniformly 
separates  into  two  similar  halves,  which  are  the  seeds ;  but 
in  the  coriander  they  continue  united  after  they  are  ripe. 
If  we  examine  the  seed  we  shall  perceive  very  readily  that 
it  is  compounded  of  two,  while  a  reference  to  the  parsl^, 
or  any  other  example  of  the  umbelliferous  ffuniiy,  will 
illustrate  the  peculiarity  of  the  coriandrum  in  this  respect 
The  word  K6piow,  employed  by  the  Septuagint,  is  evidentiy 


the  parent  of  Kopiamfov  of  Theophrastns,  whence  the  Latin 
coriandrwfu  It  is  difi^ised  over  all  the  regions  of  the  old 
world,  hence  the  simile  is  intelligible  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  greater  portion  of  the  globe. 

33.  '  Take  a  pot,  and  put  an  omer  full  of  manna  therein.* 
— There  have  been  very  different  opinions  as  to  the  ma- 
terial and  form  of  this  vessel.  The  Rabbins  disagree 
among  themselves  on  the  subject,  some  describing  it  as  of 
earthenware ;  while  others  think  it  was  glass,  and  others 
still  contend  fbr  brass  or  copper.  But  the  Septuagint  says 
it  was  of  gold ;  and  St  Paul,  whose  authority  is  final,  states 
the  same  (Heb.  ix.  4).  As  to  its  form,  it  is  generally  un- 
derstood as  of  an  urn-like  figure.  Reland  thinks  that  it  had 
a  lid  or  cover  like  the  pots  in  which  wine  was  kept,  and  cor- 
roborates his  conclnuons  on  the  subject  generally  by  giving 
figures  of  the  manna-pot,  as  represented  on  some  Sunaritau 
medals,  which  must  be  allowed  to  furnish  the  best  au- 
thority on  the  subject  that  we  are  now  able  to  obtain. 
These  medals  represent  it  as  having  two  long  handles  or 
ears ;  and  Reland  shows  that  vessels  of  this  form  were 
called  '  asses,'  both  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  perhaps 
on  account  of  Uie  ears ;  and  he  very  ingeniously  traces  to 
this  circumstance  the  origin  of  a  calumny,  which  Josephus 
confutes  without  explaining  how  it  arose : — this  was,  that 
when  Antiochus  plundered  the  Temple,  he  found  there  the 
figure  of  an  ass's  head,  all  of  gold,  which  was  worshipped 
bv  the  Jews.  Others,  however,  account  for  this  scandalous 
charge  in  a  different  way. 


Samaiutaii  Oonra,  showuto  tiik  ALLnxD  Form  ov  thb  Goldsm  Pot  op  Manna. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

1  The  people  murmur  for  water  at  Bepkidim.  6  God 
sendeth  them  for  water  to  the  rock  in  Horeb.  8  Ama- 
iek  is  overcome  by  the  holding  up  qf  Moses"  hands, 
16  Moees  buiJdeth  the  aUar  JEHO  VAff^nissi. 

And  all  the  congregation  of  the  children  of 
Israel  jonrneyed  from  the  wilderness  of  Sin, 
after  their  journeys,  according  to  the  com- 
mandment of  the  Lord,  and  pitched  in  Re- 
phidim  :  and  there  teas  no  water  for  the  people 
to  drink. 

2  'Wherefore  the   people  did  chide  with 
Moses,  and  said,  Give  us  water  that  we  may 


drink.  And  Moses  said  imto  them.  Why 
chide  ye  with  me  ?  wherefore  do  ye  tempt  the 
Lord? 

3  And  the  people  thirsted  there  for  water  5 
and  thepeople  murmured  against  Moses,  and 
said,  Wherefore  is  this  that  thou  hast  brought 
us  up  out  of  Egypt,  to  kill  us  and  our  children 
and  our  cattle  with  thirst? 

4  And  Moses  cried  unto  the  Lord,  saying, 
What  shall  I  do  unto  this  people  ?  they  be 
almost  ready  to  stone  me. 

5  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Go  on 
before  the  people,  and  take  with  thee  of  the 
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elders  of  Israel ;  and  thy  rod,  wherewith  "thou 
smotest  the  river,  take  m  thine  hand,  and  go. 

6  'Behold,  I  will  stand  before  tiiee  there 
upon  the  rock  in  Horeb ;  and  thou  shalt  smite 
the  rock,  and  there  shall  come  water  out  of  it, 
that  the  people  may  drink.  And  Moses  did 
so  in  the  sight  of  the  elders  of  Israel. 

7  And  he  called  the  name  of  the  place 
^Massah,  and  'Meribah,  because  of  the  chiding 
of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  because  they 
tempted  the  Lord,  saying,  Is  the  Lord  among 
us,  or  not? 

8  If  •Then  came  Amalek,  and  fought  with 
Israel  in  Rephidim. 

9  And  Moses  said  unto  'Joshua,  Choose 
us  out  men,  and  go  out,  fight  with  Amalek : 
to  morrow  I  will  stand  on  the  top  of  the  hill 
with  the  rod  of  God  in  mine  hana. 

10  So  Joshua  did  as  Moses  had  said  to 
him,  and  fou^t  with  Amalek:  and  Moses, 
Aaron,  and  Hur  went  up  to  the  top  of  the 
hiU. 


11  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Moses  held 
up  his  hand,  that  Israel  preyailed:  and  when 
he  let  down  his  hand,  Amalek  prevailed. 

12  But  Moses'  hands  toere  heavy;  and 
they  took  a  stone,  and  put  it  under  him,  and 
he  sat  thereon  ;  and  Aaron  and  Hur  stayed 
up  his  hands,  the  one  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
other  on  the  other  side  ;  and  his  hands  were 
steady  until  the  goms  down  of  the  sim. 

13  And  Joshua  discomfited  Amalek  and 
his  people  with  the  edge  of  the  sword. 

14  1  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Write 
this /or  a  memorial  in  a  book,  and  rehearse  it 
in  the  ears  of  Joshua :  for  'I  will  utterly  put 
out  the  remembrance  of  Amalek  firom  under 
heayen. 

15  And  Moses  built  an  altar,  and  called 
the  name  of  it  * JEHOVAH-nissi : 

16  For  he  said,  ^''Because  '^the  Lord  bath 
swom/&z^  the  Lord  tpill  have  war  with  Ama- 
lek firom  generation  to  generation. 


.  t  ClMp.  7.  20.  s  Nam.  SO.  0.    PmJ.  78. 15,  and  105.  41.    Wisd.  11.4.    1  Cor.  10.  i,  4  That  it,  tntalm. 

.  »  Tbat  is.  chiding^  or,  itrife.  «  Deat.  95. 17.    Wisd.  11.3.  7  CaUed  Jesui,  Acts  7.  45. 

•  Num.  24. 20.    1  Sam.  15.  8.        •  That  is,  tht  LORD  my  baiuter,  M  Or,  Bscame  the  hand  of  Amalek  is  agaimst  tht  throae  tftht  XOJEA 

therefore,  &c.  n  Ueh.thektmdvpmthethrmeqf  the  LORD, 


Vene  1.  '  Rephidim.* — In  the  note  on  xri.  1,  we  haye 
brooght  the  Israelites  into  Wadj  Feiran ;  and  we  have 
now  to  state  that  this  valley  appears  to  us  to  be  the  Re- 
phidim of  the  text  The  words  *  %n  Rephidim,'  which  occor 
again  in  t;.  8,  indicate  rather  a  yidle^  or  district  than  a 
particular  spot ;  though  we  may  admit  that  the  name  may 
haye  described  rather  a  part  than  the  whole  of  the  yalley. 
If  we  regarded  Mount  Serbal  as  Sinai,  we  should  be  in- 
clined to  place  the  camp  of  Israel  towards  the  nearer  or 
western  extremity  of  the  yalley,  but  if  Sinai  be  the 
mount  indicated  by  tradition  (Jebel  Musa),  then  at  the 
fbrther  or  eastern  end— for  it  is  dear  that,  after  leaving 
Rephidim,  the  host  had  one  day's  journey  before  arriving 
at  the  mount  before  which  they  so  long  remained  en- 
camped. The  difference  is  of  little  consequence:  but 
it  is  of  much  oonse<iuence  that  Rephidim  should  be 
sought  in  or  near  this  vaUey ;  and  all  the  reconsidera- 
tion we  have  been  able  to  b^tow  on  the  subject  con- 
firms rather  than  weakens  the  conclusion  we  ventured 
to  advance  when  the  materials  for  a  correct  judgment 
were  much  less  copious  than  they  have  since  become.  Till 
we  expressed  this  conviction,  it  had  been  the  custom  of 
trayellers  to  accept  without  examination  the  tradition  of 
the  monks,  and  from  them  of  the  Arabs,  who  indicate  the 
Rephidim  of  the  text  in  the  upper  and  central  region  of 
the  mountains.  In  rejecting  this  position,  we  f^l  we  are 
not  only  illustrating  the  consistency  and  truth  of  the  nar- 
rative, but  are  also  assisting  to  obviate  a  doubt  which  has 
been  cast  upon  the  miracle  performed  at  Rephidim.  If 
we  take  the  place  commonly  indicated,  at  the  very  foot  of 
Mount  St  Catherine,  as  the  true  scene  of  the  miracle,  how 
haimens  it  that,  after  leaving  Rephidim,  the  Israelites 
made  a  fhrthcr  stage  to  Sinu,  when  the  place  locally  in- 
dicated n  at  Sinai  ?  and  besides,  here,  in  the  higher  re- 
S'ons  of  the  mountains,  water  naturally  abounds  m  every 
rection,  and  the  miracle  would  not  have  been  necessary ; 
whereas,  near  the  spot  we  indicate,  no  water  is  to  be  found ; 
and  the  Hebrew  host  must  have  suffered  so  much  in  cross- 
ing the  desert  of  Sin,  as  to  account  for  their  urgent  need 
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of  water  and  their  clamour  for  it  t^Hiere  we  fix  RepU- 
dim,  they  must  have  wanted  water ;  but  where  it  is  com- 
monly fixed,  they  would  have  had  ample  omMntani^to 
quench  their  thirst,  not  only  on  their  arrival,  bnt  b^ 
oominff  thither.  It  is  indeed  certain  that  water  was  ttoo 
great  £stance  before  them,  even  at  the  Rephidim  we  havf 
chosen ;  and  it  may  be  asked  why  they  were  not  directed 
to  advance,  instead  of  being  supplied  by  mirsde.  Tlui 
question  certainly  conveys  a  less  forcible  objeetioii,  thin  to 
ask  why  they  were  supplied  by  mirade  in  a  place  where 
water  was  naturally  abundant  The  answer  to  the  fonner 
question,  however,  might  be  that  the  Hebrews  were  tithe 
last  extremity  of  thirst,  and  too  much  exhausted  It^' 
ioumey  through  the  desert  to  proceed  fhrther.  But  we 
have  a  still  stronger  answer,  which  to  our  mindi  it  oon- 
dusive  in  fiivour  of  the  position  we  have  assigned,  tod 
which  is  also  of  importance  for  the  incidental  ducidttioo 
it  affords  of  the  attack  of  the  Amalekites,  which  bti 
hitherto  only  formed  the  foundation  for  random  coqe^ 
tures.  The  fkct  is,  that  Uieir  progress  ftom  the  rep*  of 
drought  to  tiiat  of  water  was  cut  off  by  tiie  AmsWutei, 
who  occupied  the  outskirts  of  the  water^  region  at  Wadj 
Feiran.  We  gather  this  fhct  fttun  a  passage,  qnotod  for 
another  purpose,  firom  the  Arabian  seographar  Maknn. 
by  Burckhardt,  who  does  not  himself  seem  tohafep^ 
ceived  its  important  bearing  on  the  present  subject  m»- 
rizi,  in  speaking  of  the  town  of  Feiran  here,  in  the  vtlley 
of  the  same  name,  says  it  was  oneoftkf  ttnmu  pf  tke  Ama- 
lekites. The  ruins  of  this  and  other  towns,  with  ^^^^ 
aqueducts,  and  sepulchral  excavations,  still  appear  in  the 
valley  and  the  mountains  on  each  side.  TbevaUeywts 
evidenUy  *  then'  once  occupied  by  a  settled  people ;  tM,tt 
the  sacred  text  mentions  an  attacx  from  tiie  AmdekiloMtt 
Rephidim,  it  is  satisfhotory  and  neasonable  to  ooodode 
that  Makrizi  is  right  in  saying  that  the  valley  was  oecs* 
pied  by  this  ne^le ;  and  it  is  safie  to  inftr  tut  tbey  did 
not  care  to  admit  the  fbrther  progress  of  the  Hebrews  ttd 
perhaps,  having  also  their  cupidity  excited  by  the  rich 
spoils  which  the  Israelites  had  gathered  f^txn  the  Egyp* 
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tiusi  Tcntiired  to  attack  them,  probably  promidng  tbem- 
wlTei  an  easy  Tictory  over  sucb  an  undisciplined  and 
mixed  moltitade. 

The  yalley  now  called  el  Leja,  wbich  is  usually  indi- 
cted as  the  Repbidim  of  the  text,  occurs  in  the  very 
lughest  region  or  the  Sinai  group,  between  the  two  peaksi 
vhieh  respecdrely  bear  the  name  of  Mount  Musa,  re- 
guded  as  the  Sinai  of  Scripture,  and  Mount  St  Catherine, 
vhieh  is  identified  with  Horeb.  It  is  therefore  so  elevated 
ft  nllejr  that  it  would  be  indeed  miraculous  were  there  no 
water  m  or  near  it  This  valley  is  very  narrow,  and  ex- 
^t^dingly  stony,  many  large  blocks  having  rolled  down 


from  the  mountains  which  overhang  it  Upon  the  whole, 
there  is  not  in  the  entire  neighbourhood  of  the  mountains 
a  spot  more  unlikely  to  have  been  the  scene  of  the  miracle. 
However,  in  a  place  where  the  valley  is  about  two  hun- 
dred yards  broad,  there  is  an  insulated  block  of  red  gra- 
nite, about  twelve  feet  hi^h,  and  of  an  irregular  shape, 
approaching  to  a  cube,  which  the  monks  in  the  neighbour- 
ing convent  concur  with  the  Arabs  in  pointing  out  as  the 
rock  which  Moses  struck  with  his  rod,  and  from  which 
the  water  gushed  forth.  Down  its  front  in  an  oblique 
line  from  top  to  bottom  runs  a  seam  of  a  finer  texture, 
having  in  it  several  irregular  horizontal  crevices,  some- 
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what  resembling  the  human  month,  one  above  another. 
These  are  said  to  be  twelve  in  number,  but  Dr.  Robinson 
could  only  make  out  ten.  The  holes  did  not  appear  to 
him  to  be  artificial,  as  Burckhardt  and  others  allege :  they 
belong  rather  to  the  nature  of  the  seam  in  which  they  are 
found ;  but  it  is  possible  that  some  of  them  have  been  en- 
larged by  artificial  means.  The  seam  extends  quite 
through  the  block,  and  is  seen  at  the  back,  where  also  there 
are  smiilar  crevices,  adthough  not  quite  so  large.    The 


rock  is  a  singular  one,  and  doubtless  was  selected  on  ao> 
count  of  that  singularity,  as  the  scene  of  the  mintcle, 
without  regard  to  the  historical  probabilities  of  the  case. 
There  are  some  apertures  upon  its  surface  from  which  the 
water  is  said  to  have  issued ;  they  are  about  ten  in  nom- 
ber,  and  lie  nearly  in  a  straight  line  around  the  three  sides 
of  the  stone,  and  are  for  the  most  part  ten  or  twelve  inches 
long,  two  or  three  inches  broad,  and  from  one  to  twoinchei 
deep ;  but  a  few  are  as  deep  as  four  inches. 


CHAPTER  XYIII. 

1  Jethro  bringeth  to  Moses  his  wife  and  two  sons, 
7  Moses  entertaineth  him,  13  Jethro's  counsd  is 
accepted,     27  Jethro  depajieth. 

When  *  Jethro,  the  priest  of  Midian,  Moses' 
father  in  law,  heard  of  all  that  God  had  done 
for  Moses,  and  for  Israel  his  people,  and  that 
the  Lord  had  brought  Israel  out  of  Egypt ; 

2  Tlien  Jethro,  Moses'  father  in  law,  took 
Zipporah,  Moses'  wife,  after  he  had  sent  her 
back, 

3  And  her  two  sons  ;  of  which  the  "name 
of  the  one  was  'Gershom  ;  for  he  said,  I  have 
been  an  alien  in  a  strange  land : 

4  And  the  name  of  the  other  vxis  *Eliezer ; 
for  the  God  of  my  father,  said  he,  toas  mine 
help,  and  delivered  me  from  the  sword  of 
Pharaoh : 

5  And  Jethro,  Moses'  father  in  law,  came 
with  his  sons  and  his  wife  unto  Moses  into  the 
wilderness,  where  he  encamped  at  the  mount 
of  God : 

6  And  he  said  unto  Moses,  I  thy  father  in 
law  Jethro  am  come  unto  thee,  and  thy  wife, 
and  her  two  sons  with  her. 

7  IT  And  Moses  went  out  to  meet  his  father 
in  law,  and  did  obeisance,  and  kissed  him ; 
and  they  asked  each  other  of  tlieir  Velfare ; 
and  they  came  into  the  tent. 

8  And  Moses  told  his  father  in  law  all 
that  the  Lord  had  done  unto  Pharaoh  and  to 
the  Egyptians  for  Israel's  sake,  and  all  the 
travail  that  had  'come  upon  them  by  the  way, 
and  how  the  Lord  delivered  them. 

9  IT  And  Jethro  rejoiced  for  all  the  goodness 
which  the  Lord  had  done  to  Israel,  whom 
he  had  delivered  out  of  the  hand  of  the 
Egyptians. 

10  And  Jethro  said.  Blessed  be  the  Lord, 
who  hath  delivered  you  out  of  the  hand  of  the 
Egyptians,  and  out  of  the  hand  of  Pharaoh, 
who  hath  delivered  the  people  from  under  the 
hand  of  the  Egyptians. 

11  Now  I  know  that  the  Lord  is  greater 


than  all  gods :  %r  in  the  thing  wherein  they 
dealt  proudly  he  was  above  them. 

12  And  Jethro,  Moses'  father  in  law,  took 
a  burnt  offering  and  sacrifices  for  God :  and 
Aaron  came,  and  all  the  elders  of  Israel,  to 
eat  bread  with  Moses'  father  in  law  before 
God. 

13  IT  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  morrow, 
that  Moses  sat  to  judge  the  people :  and  the 
people  stood  by  Moses  from  the  morning  unto 
the  evening. 

14  And  when  Moses'  fiither  in  law  saw  all 
that  he  did  to  the  people,  he  said.  What  is 
this  thing  that  thou  doest  io  the  people  ?  why 
sittest  thou  thyself  alone,  and  all  tne  people 
stand  by  thee  from  morning  unto  even  r 

15  And  Moses  said  unto  his  feither  in  law, 
Because  the  people  come  unto  me  to  enquire 
of  God: 

16  When  they  have  a  matter,  they  come 
unto  me;  and  1  judge  between  "one  and 
another,  and  I  do  make  them  know  the  sta- 
tutes of  God,  and  his  laws. 

17  And  Moses'  father  in  law  said  unto 
him.  The  thing  that  thou  doest  is  not  good. 

18  •Thou  wilt  surely  wear  away,  bofli  thon, 
and  this  people  that  is  with  thee :  for  to 
thing  is  too  heavy  for  thee ;  **thou  art  not 
able  to  perform  it  thyself  alone. 

19  Hearken  now  unto  my  voice,  I  will  give 
thee  counsel,  and  God  shall  be  widi  thee :  Be 
thou  for  the  people  to  God-ward,  that  flwu 
mayest  bring  the  causes  unto  God : 

20  And  tnou  shalt  teach  them  ordinances 
and  laws,  and  shalt  shew  them  the  way  wherein 
they  must  walk,  and  the  work  that  tney  must 
do. 

21  Moreover  thou  shalt  provide  out  of  all 
the  people  able  men,  such  as  fear  God,  men 
of  truth,  hating  covetousness ;  and  place  such 
over  them,  to  be  rulers  of  thousands,  W 
rulers  of  hundreds,  rulers  of  fifties,  and  rulers 
of  tens : 

22  And  let  them  judge  the  people  at  all 
seasons:  and  it  shall  be,   tliat  every  great 
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matter  they  shall  bring  unto  thee,  but  every 
Email  matter  they  fhall  judge :  so  shall  it  l)e 
easier  for  thyself,  and  they  shall  bear  the  bur- 
den  with  thee. 

23  If  thou  shalt  do  this  thing,  and  God 
command  thee  «o,  then  thou  shalt  be  able  to 
endm^,  and  all  this  people  shall  also  go  to 
their  place  in  peace. 

24  So  Moses  hearkened  to  the  voice  of  his 
fiEither  in  law,  and  did  all  that  he  had  said. 


25  And  Moses  chose  able  men  out  of  all 
Israel,  and  made  them  heads  over  the  people, 
rulers  of  thousands,  rulers  of  hundreds,  rulers 
of  fifti^  and  rulers  of  tens. 

26  And  they  judged  the  people  at  all  sea- 
sons: the  hard  causes  they  brought  unto 
Moses,  but  every  small  matter  they  judged 
themselves. 

27  IT  And  Moses  let  his  father  in  law  de- 
part ;  and  he  went  his  way  into  his  own  land. 


Vene  3.  *  AJler  he  had  went  her  back,'—  We  do  not  read 
in  Exod.  it.  of  Moses  sending  back  his  wife  and  sons  to 
BfMUan.  He  certainly  took  them  with  him  when  he  set 
oat  for  E^rpL  It  is  oondnded  that  he  sent  them  back 
after  the  transaction,  on  the  road  wluch  the  fourth  chapter 
records ;  but  some  of  the  Rabbins  say  that  he  took  this 
ooane  l^  the  advice  of  his  brother  Aa]ron,  when  the  latter 
came  oat  to  meet  him  on  his  approach  to  Egypt  Jarchi 
ereo  gives  the  conversation  that  is  pretended  to  nave  taken 
place  on  the  occasion.  The  &ct  probably  is,  that  he  sent 
them  back  when  he  found  that  their  saiety  might  be  en- 
dangered if  ^y  vrent  with  him,  or  from  feeling  that  his 
care  for  them  would,  for  the  time,  interfere  too  much  with 
the  due  diseharse  of  the  great  duty  he  had  undertaken. 

25.  '  Attd  moees  choee  able  men^  etc — Many  writers 
think  that,  notwithstanding  the  subsequent  appointment  of 
the  great  council  of  seventv  elders  fNum.  xi.  16.),  the 
constitation  here  established  continuea  to  operate  not  only 
during  the  forty  years'  wanderings,  but  after  the  setUe- 
ment  m  Canaan.  In  Egypt,  the  Israelites  were  probably 
Bobject  to  the  Egyptian  judges,  and  hence,  no  rules  for  the 
administration  of  justice  being  in  operation  among  them 
when  they  left  Egypt,  Moses  necessarily  remained  the 
sole  judge  of  the  nation,  until  the  present  very  ^udidous 
plan  was  adopted*  The  institution  is  on  a  peculiar  arith- 
metical principle,  associated,  apparentiy,  witn  the  military 
division  of  a  hoet  into  thousands,  hundreds, -and  tens. 
This  was  a  model  proper  for  them  when  encamping  and 
marchinff  in  military  array ;  but,  if  it  continued  to  exist, 
it  most  have  undergone  considerable  modification  when 


they  came  to  settle  in  irregular  masses  in  the  land  of  their 
possession.  It  seems  that  the  judges  of  tens  decided  small 
matters,  but  referred  causes  that  could  not  be  decided  by 
them,  or  in  which  their  decision  was  appealed  from,  to  the 
judges  of  hundreds,  and  these  again  to  the  judges  of  thou- 
sands :  Moses  himself  remaining  the  last  resource.  This 
arrangement  is  not  in  its  principle  unlike  our  own  old 
Saxon  constitution  of  sherifib  in  counties ;  hundredors,  or 
cent^ves  in  hundreds ;  and  decinors,  or  tythingmen,  in 
tythinp :  and  it  probably  affords  the  idea  on  which  the 
latter  institution  was  formed.  Alfred,  its  author,  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  Bible.  In  his  institution  the  cent- 
grave  was  subordinate  to  the  sheriff,  and  the  tythingman 
to  the  centgrave ;  and  that  the  case  was  the  same  among 
the  Hebrew  judges  b  an  obvious  conjecture.  Alfred's  plan 
applied  the  principle  to  the  state  of  a  settied  country,  and 
furnishes  an  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  it  might 
have  been,  if  it  was  not,  applied  when  the  Hebrews  had 
obtained  posseBsion  of  Canaan.  The  Saxon  plan  made  a 
territorial  division  into  counties,  hundreds,  and  tythin^ 
corresponding  to  the  division  of  jurisdiction ;  and  this  in- 
deed seems  an  essential  feature  in  the  application  of  the 
prindple  to  the  state  of  a  setUed  country.  There  must 
have  been  in  the  host  of  Israel  sixty  thousand  judges  of 
tens ;  and,  as  Michaelis  observes,  it  is  by  no  means  pro- 
bable that,  in  the  public  deliberative  assemblies,  they  aU 
had  seats  and  voices.  It  is  more  probable  that  onlv  those 
of  hundreds,  or  even  thousands,  are  to  be  understood 
when  mention  is  made  of  judges  in  the  great  councils  of 
IsraeL 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

1  Ihe  people  come  to  Sinai,  3  Gods  message  by 
Moses  wUo  the  people  out  of  t/te  mount.  8  The 
people*s  answer  returned  again.  10  The  people  are 
prepared  against  (he  tJdrd  day.  12  The  mountain 
nnfist  not  be  touched.  16  The  fearful  presence  of 
God  upon  the  mount. 

In  the  third  month,  when  the  children  of 
Israel  were  gone  forth  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt,  the  same  day  came  they  into  the  wil- 
derness of  Sinai. 

2  For  they  were  departed  fix)m  Rephidim, 
wid  were  come  to  the  desert  of  Sinai,  and  had 
pitched  in  the  wilderness;  and  there  Israel 
cwnped  before  the  mount 

3  If  And  *Moses  went  up  unto  God,  and  the 
I-ORD  called  unto  him  out  of  the  mountain, 


1  Acts  7.  38. 


a  Dent.  29.  2. 


»  Dent.  5.  2. 


saying.  Thus  shalt  thou  say  to  the  house  of 
Jacob,  and  tell  the  children  of  Israel ; 

4  "Ye  have  seen  what  I  did  unto  the 
Egyptians,  and  how  I  bare  you  on  eagles' 
wings,  and  brought  you  unto  myself. 

5  Now  •therefore,  if  ye  will  obey  my  voice 
indeed,  and  keep  my  covenant,  then  ye  shall 
be  a  peculiar  treasure  unto  me  above  all 
people  :  for  *all  the  earth  is  mine : 

6  And  ye  shall  be  unto  me  a  'kingdom  of 
priests,  and  an  holy  nation.  These  are  the 
words  which  thou  shalt  speak  unto  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel. 

7  IT  And  Moses  came  and  called  for  the 
elders  of  the  people,  and  laid  before  their 
faces  all  these  words  which  the  Lord  com- 
manded him. 


4  Dent.  :0.  U.    Piril.  24.  1. 
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8  And  'all  the  people  answered  together, 
and  said,  All  that  the  Lord  hath  spoken  we 
will  do.  And  Moses  returned  the  words  of 
the  people  unto  the  Lord. 

9  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Lo,  I 
come  unto  thee  in  a  thick  cloud,  that  the 
people  may  hear  when  I  speak  with  thee,  and 
believe  thee  for  ever.  And  Moses  told  the 
words  of  the  people  unto  the  Lord. 

10  IT  And  the  Lord  said  luito  Moses,  (So 
unto  the  people,  and  sanctify  them  to  day  and 
to  morrow,  and  let  them  wash  their  clothes, 

11  And  be  ready  against  the  third  day : 
for  the  third  day  the  Lord  will  come  down 
in  the  sight  of  all  the  people  upon  mount 
SinaL 

12  And  thou  shalt  set  bounds  unto  the 
people  round  about,  saying,  Take  heed  to 
yourselves,  that  ye  ff^notxrp  into  the  mount, 
or  touch  the  border  of  it :  ^wnosoever  toucheth 
the  moimt  shall  be  surely  put  to  death : 

13  There  shall  not  an  hand  touch  it,  but 
he  shall  surely  be  stoned,  or  shot  through ; 
whether  it  be  beast  or  man,  it  shall  not  live  : 
when  the  'trumpet  soundeth  long,  they  shall 
come  up  to  the  mount 

14  if  And  Moses  went  down  from  the 
mount  unto  the  people,  and  sanctified  the 
people ;  and  they  wasned  their  clothes. 

15  And  he  said  unto  the  people.  Be  ready 
against  the  third  day :  come  not  at  your  wives. 

16  1[  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  third  day 
in  the  momins,  that  there  were  thunders  and 
lightnings,  and  a  thick  cloud  upon  the  mount, 
and  the  voice  of  the  trumpet  exceeding  loud ; 

•  Chap.  94.  8.  7.    Deot  5.  27,  and  26.  17.  7  Heb.  12.  80. 


SO  that  all  the  people  that  was  in  the  camp 
trembled. 

17  And  Moses  brought  forth  the  people 
out  of  the  camp  to  meet  with  God ;  and  they  - 
stood  at  the  nether  part  of  the  mount. 

18  And  'mount  binai  was  altogether  on  a 
smoke,  because  £he  Lord  descended  upon  it 
in  fire :  and  the  smoke  thereof  ascended  as 
the  smoke  of  a  furnace,  and  the  whole  mount 
quaked  greatlv. 

19  And  when  the  voice  of  the  trumpet 
soundeii  long,  and  waxed  louder  and  louder, 
Moses  spake,  and  God  answered  him  by  a  Toice. 

20  And  die  Lord  came  down  upon  mount 
Sinai,  on  the  top  of  the  mount :  and  the  Lord 
called  Moses  up  to  the  top  of  the  mount ;  and 
Moses  went  up. 

21  And  the  Lord  ssdd  unto  Moses,  Go 
down,  ^  ^charge  the  people,  lest  they  break 
through  unto  the  Lord  to  gaze,  and  many  of 
them  perish. 

22  And  let  the  priests  also,  which  come 
near  to  the  Lord,  sanctify,  themselves,  lest 
the  Lord  break  forth  upon  them. 

23  And  Moses  said  unto  the  Lord,  The 
people  cannot  come  up  to  mount  Sinai:  for 
thou  chargedst  us,  savmg.  Set  bounds  about 
the  mount,  and  sanctiiy  it 

24  And  the  Lord  said  unto  liim,  Away, 
get  thee  down,  and  thou  shalt  come  iq),  thou, 
and  Aaron  with  thee :  but  let  not  the  priests 
and  the  people  break  through  to  come  up 
unto  the  Lord,  lest  he  break  forth  upon  them. 

25  So  Moses  went  down  unto  the  people, 
and  spake  unto  them. 


s  Or,  cornet. 
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Verse  2.  *  Tim  were  come  to  the  desert  (f  Situti,  andhad 
pitched  in  the  wUderneae,  and  there  Israel  camped  before 
the  mount* — When  the  first  edition  of  this  work  was  pub- 
lished, tbe  only  satisfiu^rj  account  of  this  region  had 
been  famished  by  Barckhardt ;  and  the  task  which  then 
devolved  upon  ns  was  to  digest  his  scattered  information, 
and  apply  it  to  the  iUostration  of  that  portion  of  Scripture 
which  relates  to  the  encampment  of  the  Israelites  in  this 
wilderness,  and  before  the  mounts  from  which  the  law 
was  afterwards  delivered  to  them.  Since  then  the  region 
has  been  visited  by  numerous  travellers,  American,  Ger- 
man, Engli8h,.and  French,  some  of  whom,  particularly 
Dr.  Robinson  and  Dr.  Olin,  have  given  much  attention  to 
the  connection  of  the  Scripture  history  with  the  geography 
of  this  region.  From  such  sources  we  shaU  now  be  able 
to  correct  and  improve  our  previous  statements  and  reason- 
ing|S,  which,  although  necessarily  produced  under  compa- 
ratively defecdve  mformation,  has  proved  snbstantiaJly 
correct. 

The  breadth  of  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  is  intersected  by 
the  chain  of  mountains  called  et-Tih,  which  runs  fh>m 
east  to  west,  and  cuts  <^  a  triangular  portion  of  tbe  penin- 
sula; and  to  this  portion,  forming  the  reffion  to  the  south 
of  the  et-Tih  chain,  we  shall,  to  avoia  circumlocutory 
distinctions  in  our  further  statement  restrict  tbe  term 
224 


«  peninsula,'  for  it  is  to  this  part  of  the  whole  ^^^ 
statement  must  exclusively  refer.  In  the  veiy  centre  <rf 
the  peninsular  region  thus  restricted,  occurs  the  most  d^ 
vat^  group  of  mountains,  in  which  we  are  to  \<xk  ft>r  tbe 
Mount  Sinai  of  the  Bible.    This  upper  mountaiooos  r^ 

fion,  with  its  various  vallies  and  ravines  of  <*i*5^* 
imensions,  may  be  described  aa   being  comprdieDdea 
within  a  diameter  of  about  forty  miles.    This  cwtisl 

froup  is  not  connected  with  the  intersecting  chain  of^ 
'ih;  but  is  separated  therefrom,  not  only  by  wide 
sandy  plains  and  vallies,  but  by  an  intermediate  sod  in- 
connected  range  of  inferior  mountains  called  Zebir.  T> 
the  east,  however,  and  to  the  south,  the  coontrj  ^'f^*^ 
the  central  group  and  the  gulf  is  more  or  less  occopted  tj 
inferior  eminences ;  while  to  the  west — that  is  towinb»* 
Gulf  of  Suez — the  upper  £[roup  has  an  abrupt  appean***' 
and  no  inferior  mountains  intervene,  so  that  the  eouotry  » 
left  open  ftom  thence  to  the  coast,  where  a  low  *^**"JJ[ 
calcareous  mountains,  called  Jebel  Heman,  f^roots  w 
shore.  The  intermediate  country  between  this  ridge  aw 
the  Upper  Sinai  is  occupied  bv  a  wide  mvelly  pW"  •" 
desert  called  el-Kaa,  and  which  ia  r^g^med  as  the  dcsot 
of  ^  by  those  who  place  El'im  near  Tor.  Thns  moa 
fbr  the  general  physical  features  of  the  peninsula. 
The  two  most  elevated  and  oonspicuoos  samniti  ^ 
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Gknebal  View  or  Sinai. 


peaks  of  the  central  group  adjoin  each  other,  and  are  re- 
snectivelv  distinguished  by  the  names  of  Jebel  Katerin 
(Moant  Catherine)  and  Jebel  Miisa  (Mount  Moses).  The 
latter  is  regarded  by  tradition  as  the  Sinai  of  Scripture. 
But  besides  these  mountains  there  are  two  others  very 
conspicuous,  which,  although  they  stand  somewhat  apart, 
and  unconnected  with  the  upper  cluster,  must  in  a  general 
view  be  considered  as  belonging  to  it.  These  are  Om 
Shomar,  which  fronts  the  upper  cluster  on  the  south-west, 
and  is  nearest  towards  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  and 
to  the  port  of  Tor;  the  other  is  Jebel  Serbal,  which 
fronts  the  upper  group  to  the  north-west,  and  is  nearest  to 
those  who  come  from  Suez,  or  any  where  in  the  north- 
west, to  Sinai.  It  is  certain,  on  every  theory,  that  this 
Mount  Serbal  must  have  been  the  first  of  the  Sinai  moun- 
tains which  the  Israelites  saw :  and  as  Burckhardt's  state- 
ments render  it  probable  that  pilgrims  once  looked  upon  it 
as  the  Sinai  or  Horeb  of  Scripture,  it  must  be  regaraed  as 
having  some  claims  to  attention  which  cannot  be  safely 
overlooked.  But  as  we  shall  in  such  considerations  be 
perplexed  by  the  manner  in  which  *  Sinai*  and  *  Horeb' 
seem  to  be  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  convertible  names,  it 
will  be  well,  in  the  first  place,  to  obtain  a  distinct  under- 
standing on  this  point.  In  some  passages  of  the  Penta- 
teuch the  Law  is  aescribed  as  having  been  delivered  from 
Mount  Horeb,  and  in  others  from  Mount  Sinai,  and  this 
is  one  of  the  apparent  contradictions,  of  which  scepticism 
has  availed  itself  to  throw  doubt  on  the  verity  of  the 
narrative,  or  at  least  to  question  that  the  books  in  which 
these  seeming  discrepancies  occur  were  written  by  the 
same  person.  The  answer  to  this  has  been  by  a  reference 
to  Jebel  Musa,  and  its  adjoining  summit,  Jebel  Sufsafeh, 
as  distinct  but  adjoming  peaks  of  the  same  ridge  of  moun- 
tains ;  and  it  was  doubtless  under  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject that  the  summits  which  now  pass  for  Sinai  and 
Horeb  obtained  the  distinction  they  now  bear.  But 
it  does  not  appear  to  us  how  this  answers  the  objec- 
tion we  have  stated,  because  if  Sinai  and  Horeb  are 
only  distinct  summits  of  the  same  range,  how  could  the 
same  transaction  take  place  in  both  at  once,  any  more  than 
if  they  were  perfectly  distinct  mountains  ?  From  a  careful 
examination  of  the  various  passages  in  which  the  names 
of  *  Horeb*  and  *  Sinai'  occur,  we  think  it  might  be  easy 
to  shew  that  these  names  are  different  denominations  of 
the  same  mountain.  But  it  seems  to  us  that  it  is  suscep- 
tible of  being  still  more  distinctly  shewn  that  *  Horeb'  is 
the  name  of  the  whole  mountainous  region  generally, 
while  *  Sinai'  is  the  name  of  the  particular  summit.  We 
▼OL.  I.  P 


find  that  Horeb  is  usually  spoken  of  as  a  region,  the  com- 
mon form  of  expression  being  generally  *  in  Horeb,*  and 
that  where  spoken  of  as  a  mountain,  it  is  in  the  same 
general  way  as  when  we  speak  of  Mount  Caucasus,  mean- 
ing thereby  an  extensive  range  of  mountains.  But  *  Sinai' 
is  usually  named  as  a  distinct  mountain ;  '  on,'  or  *  upon 
Sinai,'  being  the  most  common  mode  of  expression,  as  we 
should  speak  of  a  particular  mountain  or  peak  in  a  moun- 
tainous or  any  other  region.  We  believe  there  is  no  in- 
stance in  which  the  name  of  Horeb  occurs  so  as  to  convey 
the  idea  of  ascent,  descent,  or  standing  upon  if,  as  a  par^ 
ticular  mountain,  whereas  these  arc  invariably  the  ideas 
with  which  the  name  of  Sinai  is  associated.  It  is  true  that 
there  are  two  passages  which  appear  to  militate  against 
this  view,  but  when  carefully  considered,  they  do  in  fact 
confirm  it.  Thus  in  Exod.  iii.  1, '  Moses  .  .  .  came  to 
the  mountain  of  God,  even  to  Horeb ;'  and  in  1  Kings  xix. 
8,  Elijah  goes  *  unto  Horeb,  the  mount  of  God.'  In  both 
these  places  it  would  be  most  obvious  to  understand  that 
Horeb  denotes  the  whole,  and  the  *  mount  of  God'  the 
part ;  which  will  be  the  more  evident  when  it  is  recol- 
lected that  the  term  *  mount  of  God'  would  be  no  distinc- 
tion at  all,  unless  the  region  were  also  mentioned :  for 
this  distinction  is  not  peculiar  to  the  mountain  on  which 
the  Law  was  delivered;  and  although  we  believe  that 
when  the  expression  is  applied  to  a  mountain  in  the  penin- 
sula of  Sinai,  it  does  denote  that  particular  mountain,  it  is 
right  to  state  that  it  may,  in  the  texts  just  quoted,  only 
denote  the  eminency  of  the  Horeb  mountains,  or  of  some 
particular  mountain  in  the  group ;  and  might  therefore  be 
read  *  Horeb,  the  great  mountain,'  or  *  the  great  mountain 
in  Horeb.'  The  Hebrew  language  has  no  proper  superla- 
tives, and  therefore  the  words  *  of  God,*  or  *  of  the  Lord,' 
are  added  to  denote  greatness  or  superior  excellence. 
Thus  the  expression  *  mountains  of  God*  means  •  great 
mountains.'  Our  translation  very  properly  retains  the 
Hebraism  where  Mount  Sinai,  or  the  Mount  Moriah  of 
Jerusalem,  on  which  the  temple  was  built,  are  intended, 
but  in  other  cases  renders  it  by  *  high'  or  *  great  moun- 
tains' (as  in  Ps.  xxxvi.  6).  In  Ezek.  xlv.  15,  the  term 
*  mountain  of  God'  is  appli^  *<>  ^^^t  our  translation 
rightly  renders  *  altar.'  The  reader  who  wishes  to  verify 
the  view  we  have  taken,  will  moreover  find  further  con- 
firmation by  observing  that  actions  are  mentioned  as 
having  been  done  in  *  Horeb,'  which  were  certainly  not 
done  upon  any  particular  mountain,  but  in  the  surrounding 
vallies  or  plains.  Thus  the  Israelites  are  said  to  have 
'made  a  calf  in  Horeb.'  (P8.cvi.  19)— certainly  not  iu  a 
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moantain,  bat  in  the  wildemess  of  Sinai  while  Moses  was 
in  the  mountain.  The  rock  smitten  by  Moses  for  water 
is  called  the  *  rock  in  Horeb'  (Exod.  xvii.  6),  which, 
according  to  the  view  we  take,  is  compatible  with  the 
situation  we  have  indicated  for  Rephidim ;  whereas  those 
who  regard  Horeb  as  a  particular  mountain,  and  determine 
that  mountain  to  be  Jebel  Katerin,  have  been  necessarily 
obliged  to  fix  the  smitten  rock  in  a  wholly  unsuitable  situ- 
ation, in  the  narrow  valley  of  el-Leja  at  the  foot  of  that 
peak.  It  also  deserves  to  be  noticed,  that  Josephus  does 
not  noticp  any  mount  called  Horeb.  He  speaKS  exclu- 
sively of  Mount  Sin^  and  after  noticing  the  transaction  »( 
Bephidim,  says  that,  on  leaving  that  station,  the  Israellt^fl 
went  on  gradually  till  they  came  to  Smai.  [Appendix,  Vo,  6.] 
These  considerations  simplify  our  tajik,  fcr  »0W  we  bRV« 
only  one  mouutaio  to  seek  as  th^  •  Mount  Sinai'  of  th^ 
Bible ;  and  as  it  is  possible  tliM  ft  mUtakt'n  view  of  tii« 
subject  occasioned  MouQtd  MusA  Md  ftufU^b  to  h#  re^ 
garded  as  the  Sinai  a»4  Hori^b  of  the  ficriptureftf  we  fee| 
quite  at  liberty  to  deal  frmi\y  with  (heir  claims.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  two  highest  summits  of  (hese  upper  moun- 
tains, Jebel  Katerin  and  Jebel  MU6»>  do  not  htflonf  to  tbe 
same  ridge,  but  to  two  adjoiniag  ridges ;  but  tliat  Jebel 
Musa  and  Jebel  Sufsafeh  are  the  two  summits  of  the  same 
ridge.  The  ridge  of  which  Jebel  Musa  is  the  summit 
lies  east  of  the  other,  and  in  the  valley  east  of  itself  is  the 
convent  from  which  all  travellers  commence  their  ascent  of 
the  mountains.  The  ascent  from  the  convent  to  Jebel 
Musa  comprises  all  the  points  of  traditional  interest,  and 
must  therefore  be  briefly  described. — Passing  through  the 
eonveut  garden,  the  traveller  comes  to  the  narrow  rocky 
slope  that  lies  between  the  convent  and  the  mountain. 
Then  proceeding  southward  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
he  comes  to  the  ravine  which  leads  up  towards  the  top  of 
Sinai.  The  ascent  is  difficult  and  laborious,  though  masses 
of  granite  have  been  arranged  into  u  kind  of  stairs  a  great 
part  of  the  way.    The  steps  have  been  yery  variously 


reckoned ;  but  so  many  of  them  have  been  displaced  that    | 
it  would  be  difficult  to  count  them  accurately.    The  raviDO 
is  choked  up  in  many  places  by  roiling  stones  and  many    I 
large  masses  of  rock,  which  hare  been  afrested  in  their    ' 
descent  from  the  higher  regions  of  the  moantain.  Frequent    ! 
detours  are  necessary  to  pass  aroimd  projecting  points  of 
rock,  so  that  at  the  end  of  an  hour  the  traveller  finds  him- 
self not  more  than  half  way  up  the  toilsome  steep.  Several 
objects  of  interest  however  occur  in  the  way  to  invite 
repope,  and  lighten  the  toil  of  the  ascent    Beautiful  foun- 
tami  burst  oiit  of  the  rock  and  form  a  sparkling  torrent, 
whidi  ruQt  along  the  bottom  of  the  ravine,  sinking  some- 
times under  the  shelving  rocks  and  immense  accumula- 
tions, and  d^in  r^^AppaHng.     One  of  these  fountains, 
wbi^  trsditum  mdueg  with  vsumy  virtues,  occurs  at  a 
ibort  diftunee  pp  the  ascent,  and  which  springs  up  in  a 
de#p  grot  ibrmed  \>y  m  ovcrbacgiug  mass  of  granite. 
About  half  »n  hour  mitber  oa is  a  small  chapel  dedicated 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin.     It  is  built  of  unhewn  stones,  and 
wholly  destitute  of  eleganee  and  ornament    Some  short 
distance  liigber  is  %  narrow  gateway  in  the  rock,  where 
pilgrip)s  Qied  formerly  to  confess,  and  having  obtained 
absolutioi}  fVom  the  priests,  passed  on  with  lightened 
hearts  singing:  *  Who  shall  ascend  up  into  the  hill  of  the 
Lord,  or  who  shall  rise  up  in  his  holy  place  ?    Even  he 
that  hath  clean  bands  and  a  pure  heart,  and  that  hath  not 
lifted  his  mind  up  unto  vanity.'    These  devotees,  it  is  said, 
first  received  the  sacrament  at  the  chapel  below,  and  leav- 
ing  at  this  portal  a  ticket  to  that  effect,,  were  given  another 
in  exchange,  which  they  left  in  like  manner  at  another 
portal  a  slight  distance  above.    This  other  portal  admits 
the  traveller  into  the  small  plain  or  valley  which  lies  be- 
tween the  two  siunmits  now  called  Sinai  (Jebel  Musa) 
and  Horeb  (Jebel  Sufsafeh).    A  tall  but  decaying  cypres 
tree  rises  in  the  centre  near  a  pool  of  water ;  ana  a  small 
chapel  dedicated  to  Elijah,  is  nigh  at  hand  beneath  a 
beetling  precipice.    Tradition  indicates  this  n^  the  spot 
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AlCXKT  TO  JSBIL  MUBA.— FbOM  LABOBDB. 


irhere  the  word  of  God  came  unto  that  prophet  sayingy 
'  Go  forth  and  stand  upon  the  moant  before  the  Lord ;' 
and,  *  a  great  and  strong  wind  rent  the  mountaing,  and 
hnke  in  pieces  the  rocks  before  the  t'Ord'  (I  Kings  xiy. 
1 1).  Here  also  they  shew  the  cave  Ig  which  the  man  of 
God  lodged ;  for  '  he  eame  thither  unto  a  Pav^i  and  lodged 
there;  and  the  piighty  firagmepts  of  rent  and  tprn  massef 
of  rock  whieh  are  strewn  about  here  in  ^11  diveotions,  »rf 
legarded  as  illustrating  h(Hh  tb»  f^Dding  of  th,e  wountaini 
and  the  breaking  in  pieeef  of  ih<i  rooks  pefoiw  the  l^ordr 

The  top  of  the  mouptaiR  §|Hi  rises  high  above  the  trft» 
Teller :  but  the  Increasing  s^biimf^  9f  the  y\ew  compen? 
ates  for  the  toil  of  |Imi  ascent;  and  Ir  ahout  two  hours  qf 
two  hours  and  a  quarter  from  his  ^tset  (without  including 
stoppages)  he  stands  upon  th<i  top  (if  Sinai.  The  remainipg 
two  small  bnildinga  neariy  eever  the  level  in  which  the 
mountain  terminates  {  th^  one  U  A  Christian  chapel  and 
the  other  a  mosque.  Tl^  ^rst  is  a(9nned  to  eover  the 
nxyt  where  the  tables  of  the  law  were  d^^liTered  to  Moses. 
Below  the  moacpe  is  a  eave,  dowR  to  vhich  are  steps  j 
and  here  Moses  is  said  to  have  di^elt  w1)§r  *  h^  was  ther# 
with  the  Lord  fortv  days  and  forly  iiights,  and  did  R^ither 
eat  bread  nor  drink  water.'  Large  stones  lie  scattered  on 
the  summit;  and  one  of  them  of  very  great  size,  and, 
apparently  once  forming  a  part  of  one  of  me  walls  of  the 
ciapely  presents  at  its  base  a  large  hole  by  which  one 


may  ^et  beneath  it ;  and  this  is  gravely  pointed  out  as  the 
rock  m  whose  cjeft  Moses  was  hidden  while  *  the  glory  of 
the  Lord'  passed  hy,  and  whence  he  was  permitted  to 
Itehold  so  much  of  that  glory  as  mortal  man  might  view. 
The  height  of  this  summit  above  the  level  of  the  sea  is 

E'vep  b^  Riippell  as  7035  Paris  feet,  and  that  oftheneigh- 
iRring  summit  of  Jebel  Katerin  as  8063  Paris  feet,  as 
results  of  simultaneous  barometrical  observations  made  at 
Tort  II&4  therefore  having  more  claim  to  accuracy  than 
any  Plh^r  ^stimgtos  that  have  yet  been  offered. 

The  yUw  from  the  summit  of  tlie  alleged  Sinai  is  of 
Oourse  less  extensive  than  from  Jebel  Katerin.  But  it 
pRibraeas  all  the  points  of  interest  in  the  upper  region, 
gRd  has  been  ei^elleptly  described  by  Dr.  Olin,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  give  the  reader  a  clearer  idea  of  it  than  any 
other  we  have  in<jt  with.  He  says :— ^  The  region  through 
whieh  our  route  had  l^iu  for  several  daysi  was  spread  out 
like  a  map  before  the  eye.  and  the  long  ranges  of  limestone 
mountai^Si  with  ih$  sandy  vallies  between  them,  formed 
Striking  objects,  Th»  view  towards  the  west  and  north- 
west is  less  eiteRsive.  The  higher  summit  of  St  Cathe- 
rioe  eoRceals  the  Red  Sea  and  Suez,  which  are  visible  from 
its  top.  These  remote  objects,  however,  are  not  those  in 
whicn  I  was  most  deeply  interested.  My  face  was  fixed 
upon  a  field  of  perhaps  thirty  or  forty  miles  in  diameter, 
filled  with  monntuns  very  similar,  in  their  structure  and 
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appearance,  to  Sinai,  and  embraced  under  that  general 
name.  I  have  seen  nothing  like  them  elsewhere,  and  I 
quite  despair  of  giving  an  adequate  idea  of  them  by  de- 
scription. The  pencil  in  a  skilful  hand  might  be  more 
successful.  There  is  nothing  deserving  the  name  of  a 
chain  or  range  of  mountains.  No  one  appears  to  be  more 
than  five  to  eight  miles  in  length,  and  nearly  all  of  them 
are  much  shorter.  With  a  general  and  remarkable  simi- 
larity in  form  and  aspect,  they  are  independent  and  distinct 
masses,  separated  by  deep  narrow  valleys,  which  are  some- 
times visible,  but  generally  concealed  from  the  eye  of  the 
spectator  on  the  top  of  Sinai.  This  circumstance  often 
gives  a  cluster  of  separate  mountains  the  appearance  of 
one  Tast  pile,  surmounted  by  a  number  of  lofty  pinnacles. 
These  summits,  observed  more  carefully,  or  from  other 
positious,  are  discovered  to  be  the  combs  of  short  but  dis- 
tinct ridges,  divided  into  a  number  of  tall,  slender  peaks 
by  deep  ravines,  which  are  formed  by  the  dissolution  of 
perpendicular  strata  of  porphyry  interposed  between  the 
more  solid  masses  of  granite.  They  remind  one  of  the 
slender  lofty  towers  that  rise  at  intervals  upon  the  \falls  of 
a  Saracenic  fortress.' 

These  mountains  are  not  wholly  destitute  of  verdure. 
Stunted  trees  and  a  few  shrubs  are  occasionally  found  in 
deep  vallies,  where  springs  or  rain  supply  the  requisite 
moisture.  But  they  are  wholly  unobserved  in  the  general 
view,  and  lend  not  a  single  tint  to  the  general  aspect 
Upon  the  lower  sides  of  these  mountains,  and  less  fre- 
quently near  their  summits,  are  many  immense  masses  of 
rock  which  occasionally  present  a  smooth  and  unbroken 
sur&ce.  For  the  most  part,  however,  the  slopes  of  the 
mountain  are  full  of  shelves  and  cavities,  formed  by  the 
dissolution  of  the  less  solid  portions  of  the  rock,  which  has 
the  appearance  of  being  a  mere  shell.  The  tall  and  slen- 
der masses  which  shoot  up  above  the  main  body  of  the 
mountain,  sometimes  present  a  columnar  appearance,  and 
they  occasionally  remind  one  of  the  clustered  omameutp 
of  some  old  Gothic  tower. 

The  colour  of  these  mountains,  although  very  yarious, 
is  nniformly  dark  and  sombre.    In  some  of  the  less  ele- 


vated masses  the  green-stone  formation  prevails,  which 
being  easily  decomposed  and  diffused  by  the  rains,  tinges 
the  whole  region  below  with  a  dull  yellowish  green. 
Where  porphyry  predominates,  it  imparts  its  own  hue  to 
the  higher  portions  of  the  mountains,  and  a  number  of 
considerable  tracts  have  their  surface  of  a  brick-red  colour; 
but  by  far  the  largest  part  of  this  singular  collectioii  of 
mountains  is  composed  of  red  granite,  whose  bright  and 
beautiful  hues  time  and  the  elements  have  converted 
into  a  dull  reddish  brown.  Other  shades  may  prevail  in 
particular  localities ;  but  these  are  such  as  predominate, 
and  control  the  aspect  of  the  whole.  All  is  dark  and 
gloomy  in  hue,  and  sublimely  magnificent  in  altitude  and 
form. 

Of  the  summit  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  same  ridge, 
to  which  the  monks  give  the  name  of  Horeb,  and  which 
the  Arabs  call  Jebel  Sufsafeh,  we  shall  speak  in  connectioa 
with  the  question  respecting  the  identity  of  Sinai. 

Jebel  Katerin,  the  highest  summit  of  the  neighbouring 
ridge  and  of  the  whole  region,  derives  its  name,  as  the 
convent  does  also,  from  its  connection  with  the  legend  of 
St.  Catherine  of  Alexandria,  who,  it  is  stated,  first  fled  to 
Sinai,  and  whose  body,  after  martyrdom  at  Alexandria, 
is  said  to  have  been  removed  by  angels  to  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  where  it  was  afterwards  discovered,  and  ^^ 
moved  to  the  convent.  The  ascent  to  this  mountain  is  by 
way  of  the  narrow  valley  which  lies  between  the  ridge  of 
which  it  is  the  highest  summit,  and  the  neighbouring  ridge 
of  Sinai.  It  bears  the  name  of  el-Leja ;  and  is  remarkaUe 
chiefiy  as  containing  the  rock  which  the  monks  affirm  to 
be  the  one  which  Moses  smote  for  water.  This  we  have 
already  considered  in  the  note  to  ch.  xvii.  I.  This  valley 
also  contains  an  old  forsaken  convent  called  EI  Arbajn,  or 
<  The  Forty,'  from  the  circumstance  that  the  Arabs  onee 
took  it  by  surprise  and  slew  the  forty  monks  by  whom 
it  was  occupied.  Riippell  fixes  the  height  of  this  convent 
at  5366  Paris  feet  above  the  sea,  which  he  says  is  400  fret 
higher  than  the  great  convent  in  the  valley  ou  the  othei 
side  of  the  Sinai  ridge.  Passing  through  the  garden  of 
this  convent  the  traveller  soon  reaches  the  base  of  Jebel 
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Mount  S*uibal. 


Katerin,  and  commences  his  ascent,  lie  may  rest  on  th& 
way  by  a  beautiful  fountain,  to  which  a  superstitious 
legend  is  annexed ;  and  at  length  reaching  the  top  he  finds 
a  mined  chapel  marking  the  spot  where  the  body  of  St. 
Catherine  was  found.  The  view  from  the  top  is  similar 
in  kind  with  that  from  Jebel  Musa,  but  is  more  extensive. 
It  in  indeed  a  most  commanding  height,  being  above  a 
thousand  feet  more  lofty  than  that  of  the  peak  of  Jebel 
Musa  and  the  highest  point  of  Horeb.  The  gulf  of  Suez 
and  the  mountains  of  Africa  alone  bound  the  vision  on  the 
•oath-west,  while  upon  the  east  the  sight  embraces  the 
(mlf  of  Akabah  and  its  stern  mountain  coast.  *  It  is/  says 
Mr.  Borrer,  *  a  view  of  wild  and  magnificent  grandeur ;  a 
sea  6f  rocky  heights,  of  such  savage  sterility  no  other 
point  of  the  world  can  surely  command.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
great  and  terrible  wilderness.' 

The  question,  Which  of  all  these  summits  was  the  par- 
ticular mountain  which  Moses  so  often  ascended,  and  on 
which  the  Law  was  delivered  ?  is  one  of  great  interest,  and 
has  of  late  years  been  much  discussed.  The  claims  of 
Jebel  Musa,  Jebel  Sufsafeh,  Jebel  Katerin,  and  Jebel  Ser- 
bal,  have  respectively  been  warmly  advocated.  We  have 
had,  and  still  retain,  a  disposition  to  look  favourably  upon 
the  claims  of  the  last  named  mountain,  which  appears  at  one 
time,  from  various  inscriptions  and  other  circumstances, 
to  have  been  regarded  as  the  Sinai  of  Scripture— certainly 
as  a  place  of  pilgrimage;  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  on  what 
grounds  any  mountain  of  Sinai  should  have  been  a  place 
of  Christian  pilgrima^,  but  from  its  connection  with  the 
transactions  recorded  m  the  Pentateuch.  That  it  stands 
so  much  apart,  in  solitary  magnificeuce,  from  the  central 
group  of  mountains,  and  in  the  more  open  region,  where 
space  for  encampment  for  the  numerous  hosts  of  Israel 
should  more  naturally  be  found,  are  also  circumstances 
strongly  in  its  favour.  But  still,  as  it  lies  out  of  the  or- 
dinary route,  our  information  concerning  this  mountain 
and  its  surrounding  vallies  is  so  defective,  and  it  has  been 
10  little  regarded  with  reference  to  the  essential  conditions 
of  this  question,  that  we  must  be  content  for  the  present  to 
reserve  its  claims,  and  confine  our  attention  to  the  central 
tammits. 

The  difficulty  which  has  been  most  strongly  felt  has 
been  to  find  room  at  all  in  the  Tallies  of  this  upper  region 


for  the  millions  of  Israel  with  their  flocks  and  herds.  If 
a  place  could  be  found  where  they  could  encamp,  then 
the  mountain  which  should  be  in  face  of  the  camp,  and 
overlooking  it,  so  that  what  took  place  on  it  should  be 
manifest  to  the  people,  would  be  naturally  fixed  upon  as 
that  on  which  tne  law  was  delivered ;  and  we  should  be 
the  more  certain  of  this  if  the  ascent  of  the  mountain  were 
immediately  from  the  place  of  encampment  These  con- 
ditions are  demonstrable  from  the  following  texts,  which 
we  abstain  from  inserting  at  length,  but  which  should  be 
carefully  considered,  Exod.  xix.  2,  11,  24;  xx.  18 ;  xxiv. 
4,  7,  17;  xxxiii.  18,  25,  31.  A  place  thus  suitable  for 
encampment.  Dr.  liobinson  seems  to  have  discovered,  and, 
with  his  usual  skill,  has  applied  it  to  the  illustration  of  the 
question.  But  to  apprehend  the  matter  clearly,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  remind  the  reader  of  the  relative  position  of  the 
peaks  which  we  have  already  named.  The  general  cha- 
racter of  the  region  has  been  already  described.  One  of 
the  ridges  of  which  this  upper  region  of  mountains  is 
formed,  extends  about  three  miles  north  and  south ;  and 
it  is  in  the  valley  on  the  east  side  of  this  ridge  that  the 
convent  is  situated.  The  ridge  as  a  whole  is  now  called 
by  the  monks  Sinai ;  the  high  peak  in  which  it  terminates 
southward  is  Jebel  Musa  (Mount  Moses),  and  is  that 
which  subsisting  traditions  point  out  as  'the  mount  of 
God  ;'  the  peak  at  the  other  extremity  of  this  ridge,  to  the 
north,  is  now  called  by  the  Christians  Horeb,  and  by  the 
natives  Jebel  Sufsafeh .  We  have  already  shewn  that  these 
are  incorrect  applications  of  the  names  Horeb  and  Sinai — 
the  former  belonging  to  the  whole  upper  region,  and  the 
latter  to  the  particular  mount  from  which  the  law  was 
delivered ;  but  we  here  point  out  these  names  for  topo- 
graphical distinction.  Jebel  Katerin  (Mount  Catherine) 
is  not  of  the  same  ridge,  but  is  the  highest  summit  of  the 
next  adjoining  or  parallel  ridge,  which  lies  on  the  west  of 
the  Sinai  ridge.  It  extends  more  southward  than  the 
Sinai  ridge,  and  its  distinguishing  summit  of  Jebel  Katerin 
rises  loftily  to  the  south-west  of  the  Jebel  Musa,  the 
southernmost  and  loftiest  summit  of  the  Sinai  ridge. 
These  data  being  realized,  it  remains  to  state  that  the  two 
southern  summits  of  the  adjoining  ridges,  namely,  Jebel 
Katerin  and  Jebel  Musa,  bein^  the  high  central  summits 
of  the  whole  region,  do  not  afiord  around  their  bases  any 
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place  of  encampments  such  as  we  have  stated  the  scrip- 
tural accounts  to  require.  But  the  case  is  different  with 
regard  to  that  other  northern  peak  of  the  Sinai  ridge  which 
bears  the  names  of  Horeb  and  Sufeafeh ;  for  it  overlooks 
an  ample  plain,  the  discovery  of  which  is  due  to  Dr. 
Robinson,  while  the  mountain  itself  ^ms  to  answer  verj 
completely  to  the  conditions  required  for  the  Sinai  of 
Moses.  It  happened  that  this  plain  attracted  his  attention 
before  he  explored  the  summits,  and  he  was  hence  qualified 
to  consider  theif  f^ective  relations  to  it.  It  was  on  their 
first  approach  by  the  tipper  road  to  the  convent  that  this 
valley,  gradually  expafiaing  into  A  plain*  was  traversed 
by  them.  As  they  advandi^  np  this  valley,  the  dark  and 
frowning  front  m  Horeb  (Sufsaffeh)  began  to  appear. 
*  We  were  still  ffrftdll«!ly  ttcebding,  and  the  valley  gra- 
dually openinR ;  Dtft  tt  )ret  til  Was  a  naked  de»ert.  After- 
wards a  few  shmbi  W«K  8t»rlbllle4  hmnd  about,  and  a 
small  encampment  0f  black  tents  Was  seen  en  onf  right, 
with  camels  and  goats  bi*owsiBg»  and  a  few  doukles  be^ 

longing  to  the  convent As  we  advanced,  the  valley 

still  opened  widef  and  wider  with  a  gentle  ascent,  and 
became  full  of  shrubs  and  tufli  ef  herbs,  shnt  in  on  eaeh 
side  by  lofty  gnmlto  ridm,  n^ith  fagged  shattered  peaks  ft 
thousand  feet  high,  while  the  fkce  w^ Horeb  rose  directly 
before  us.  Both  my  edfii^len  and  myself  Intolantarily 
exclaimed,  <'  H6re  is  roooA  «nmigh  fbr  a  large  «iMamp* 
ment  I"  Reaching  the  top  of  the  attfent  df  Watet^fthed,  a 
fine  large  plain  lay  before  as,  sloping  doim  gently  towardt 
the  S.S.E.,  enclosed  by  nigged  and  Venerable  mottntains 
of  dark  granite,  naked,  splintered  peaks  and  ridges,  and 
terminated  at  the  distance  of  more  than  a  mile  by  stem 
and  awful  summits,  rising  perpendicularly,  in  frowning 
majesty,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  feet  in  height.  It 
was  a  scene  of  solemn  grandeur,  wholly  unexpected,  and 
such  as  we  had  never  seen  ;  and  the  associations  which  at 
the  moment  rushed  upon  our  minds  were  almost  over- 
whelming.' Next  day  the  travellers  returned  from  the 
convent  to  examine  tfaiis  plain,  which  is  called  er-Rahah, 
more  exactly.  It  proved  to  be  about  two  miles  long,  and 
varying  in  breadth  from  one- third  to  two-thirds  of  a  mile ; 
or  equivalent  to  a  surface  of  at  least  one  square  mile. 
This  space  is  nearlv  doubled  by  a  recess  in  the  west,  and 
by  the  broad  and  level  area  of  Wady  Sheikh  on  the  east, 
which  issues  at  right  angles  to  the  plain,  and  is  equally  in 
view  of  the  front  and  summit  of  the  present  Horeb. 
This  examination  convinced  them  *  that  here  there  was 
space  enough  to  satisfy  all  the  conditions  of  the  scriptural 
narrative,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  assembling  of  the  con- 
gregation to  receive  the  law.  Here,  too,  one  sees  the  fit- 
ness of  the  injunction  to  set  bounds  around  the  mount,  that 
neither  man  nor  beast  might  approach  too  near  (Exod. 
xix.  12,  37).  The  encampment  before  the  mount  might 
probably  include  only  the  head-quarters  of  Moses  and  the 
elders,  and  a  portion  of  the  people,  while  the  remainder 
with  their  flocks,  were  scattered  among  the  adjacent  val- 
lies.'  The  view  thus  taken  has  been  more  or  less  con- 
firmed by  later  travellers,  fi)r  however  else  they  diflPer, 
they  agree  that  the  plain  of  er-Rahah  must  have  been  at 
least  the  principal  place  of  assemblage  and  encampment  to 
the  Israelites,  if  they  were  at  all  encamped  and  the  law 
delivered  in  this  upper  region. 

It  only  remains  to  see  how  the  mountains  which  have  re- 
spectively been  indicated  as  '  the  mount  of  God'  are  suited 
to  this  further  point  in  the  condition  of  the  question.  We 
have  seen  the  grounds  on  which  the  mount  called  Horeb 
— Jebel  Suftareh— claims  the  preference,  although  no  his- 
torical traditions  are  at  this  day  connected  with  it.  Dr. 
Olin,  who  had  independently  arrived  at  the  same  oondn- 
lion  as  Dr.  Robinson,  describes  this  mount  as  rising  from  a 


broad  and  spreading  base  into  several  high  and  almort 
perpendicular  peaks.  *  It  has  an  aspect  of  awful  and  im- 
posing grandeur,  and  though  inferior  to  the  neighbooring 
summit  in  elevation,  far  surrasses  it  in  efiect'  It  pe^ 
fectly  overlooks  the  plain.  The  sommit,  which  as  seen 
from  the  plain  of  er-Rahah  seema  bat  a  point,  spreads 
out  into  an  area  of  considerable  extenti  6alBpQeed  of  dark 
gray  sun-burnt  granite.  The  view  from  It  Is  little  lees  ex- 
tensive than  that  from  the  other  snmnilt  of  iebel  Man; 
and  it  commands  the  place  most  completely )  and  every 
object  of  sufficient  magnitude  and  evefy  ttaiaaetkia  npoo 
its  summit  must  hate  been  disttnetlt  viable  te  the  Itnel- 
ites  encamped  below,  in  the  only  pbce  whefe  an  eDcamp- 
ment  of  a  large  host  is  ftoeslble.  It  it  Indeed  most  sur- 
prising that  tnidttion,  ivhieh  aceq>ti  tllia  aa  the  place  of 
encampment,  as  It  eoftld  not  bat  do,  pftscco  by  this  DMrant 
and  goes  on  td  another  more  remote,  and  infinitely  \tm 
suitable,  *  There  ia  not  the  slighteet  reason,'  tajt  Dr. 
Robinson,  '  to  suppose  that  Moses  had  anything  to  ds 
with  the  summit  which  now  bean  his  name.  It  is  three 
niks  dMi^t  from  the  plain  in  whieh  the  Israelites  most 
hate  Itood,  and  hidden  fh>m  H  by  the  Intervening  peak  of 
the  modern  Horeb.  No  pafi  df  the  frialii  it  visible  from 
the  summit}  nor  are  the  boooms  of  the  adjacent  vallies; 
nor  is  any  spot  to  be  seen  around  it  where  the  people  oodd 
hare  been  assembled'  {BeaearcheM,  i.  154>  Agaiut 
^le  position,  and  in  behalf  of  a  '  tradition  of  fifteen  faim- 
dred  tears  standing,'  a  tigorams  itand  has  lately  beea 
made  by  Mr.  Borrer,  in  his  Journey  from  Napln  to  Jent' 
mlemt  np.  333-336.  He  says  that  the  assertion  contsiMd 
in  the  last  sentence  *  may  surely  be  doubted  by  any  one 
who  has  stood  upon  that  summit,  upon  the  brink  of  a  tre- 
mendous precipice,  and  gazed  down  upon  the  panoramic 
view  of  surpassing  sublimity,  embracing  nigh  at  haad 
three  extensive  wadys,  and  in  the  distance  innamendde 
smaller  ones,  intersecting  the  mountains  below  in  all  diree* 
tions.  Among  these  narrow  wadys,  shaded  fkva  the 
scorching  sun,  the  multitude  of  Israel  would  flld  for  tlieir 
flocks  and  herds  more  vegetation  than  upon  an  opeatiltii 
exposed  to  the  bummg  heat  Again,  among  these  iaKrior 
mountains,  covered  with  loose  piles  of  granite^  aad  tr»* 
versed  by  numerous  ravines,  they  would  be  better  enaUed 
to  seek  for  herbage,  more  likely  to  discover  tptiagB,  tlitt 
among  the  perpendicular  precipices  walling  in  the  barrea 
plain  of  er-Rahah.'  True:  but  all  this  Is  a&aitied. 
Doubtless,  the  host  of  Israel  were  scattered  trith  tbeir 
tents,  their  flocks,  and  their  herds,  throughoot  theM  vadyi 
including  also  the  plain  of  er-Rahah.  it  is  only  alleged 
that  er-Rahah  was  the  heisul-quarters  of  the  camp^  •«!  { 
the  Spot  to  which  the  people  converged  fVom  the  vaUid 
round  to  enter  into  covenant  with  Jehovah  and  witaen 
the  delivery  of  his  law.  i 

But  the  objector  proceeds :  '  From  the  Scrq;>tQfe  aana*  I 
tive  may  it  not  be  inferred  that  the  camp,  or  at  all  eveaH 
part  of  It,  was  not  within  sight  of  the  top  of  the  moaot  ob 
which  the  Lord  appeared,  for  Moses  brought  forth  tke 
people  out  of  the  camp  to  meet  God,  and  they  stuod  at  tie 
nether  part  of  the  mount  ?'  Most  of  this  is,  however,  cat- 
patible  with  the  other  hypothesis,  which  the  writer  so^ 
poses  himself  disproving;  and  the  text  cited  means,  thit 
all  the  people  came  from  all  their  various  plaoes  et  ea-  ^ 
campment,  and  stood  at  the  nether  or  lower  part  of  ^ 
mount,  beyond  or  outside  the  limits  fixed  by  Mesei.    ^^ 

As  to  Jebel  Katerin,  it  suffices  to  say  that  the  otjeggqf 
which  have  been  urged  against  the  claims  of  the  tndh 
tional  Sinai,  apply  to  it  in  a  still  stronger  degree ;  io^  >* 
no  tradition  applies  to  it,  there  is  no  probMlitj  M  H 
would  have  been  ever  named,  but  for  the  fkct  of  its  behf  tie 
hSgheet  summit  among  these  mountains.  [Apfxrmz,  Na.  &] 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

I  The  ten  commandments,  18  The  people  are  qfraid, 
20  Moses  cowforteth  them,  22  Idolatry  U  forbid- 
den.    24  Of  what  sort  the  altar  should  be. 

And  God  spake  all  these  words,  saying, 

2  ^I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  which  have 
brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  out  of 
the  house  of  "^bondage. 

3  IT  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  before 
me. 

4  'Thou  shalt  not  make  unto  thee  any 
graven  image,  or  any  likeness  of  any  thing 
that  is  m  heaven  above,  or  that  is  in  the 
earth  beneath,  or  that  is  in  the  water  under 
the  earth : 

5  Thou  shalt  not  bow  down  thyself  to 
them,  nor  serve  them:  for  I  the  Lord  thy 
God  am  a  jealous  God,  visiting  the  iniquity 
of  the  fathers  upon  the  children  unto  the 
third  and  fourth  generation  of  them  that  hate 
me; 

6  And  shewing  mercy  unto  thousands  of 
^  thera  that  love  me,  and  keep  my  command- 
ments. 

7  *Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the 
Lord  thy  God  in  vain;  for  the  Lord  will 
not  hold  him  guiltless  that  taketh  his  name  in 
vain. 

8  Remember  the  sabbath  day,  to  keep  it 
holy. 

9  *Six  days  shalt  thou  labour,  and  do  all 
thy  work : 

10  But  the  seventh  day  is  the  sabbath  of 
the  Lord  thy  God :  in  it  thou  shalt  not  do 
any  work,  thou,  nor  thy  son,  nor  thy  daughter, 
thy  manservant,  nor  thy  maidservant,  nor  thy 
cattle,  nor  thy  stranger  that  is  within  thy  gates : 

11  For  'tn  six  days  the  Lord  made  heaven 
and  earth,  the  sea,  and  all  that  in  them  isy 
and  rested  the  seventh  day:  wherefore  the 
Lord  blessed  the  sabbath  day,  and  hallowed  it. 

12  IT  'Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother: 
that  thy  days  may  be  long  upon  the  land 
which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee. 


13  'Thou  shalt  not  kill. 

14  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery. 

15  Tliou  shalt  not  steal. 

16  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness  against 
thy  neighbour. 

17  "Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbour's 
house,  thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbour's 
wife,  nor  his  manseiTant,  nor  his  maidservant, 
nor  his  ox,  nor  his  as8$  nor  any  thing  that  ^ 
thy  neighbour's. 

18  11  And  '"all  the  people  saw  the  thun- 
derings,  and  the  lightnings,  and  the  noise  of 
the  trumpet,  and  the  mountain  smoking :  and 
when  the  people  saw  tV,  tliey  removed,  and 
stood  afar  off. 

19  And  they  said  unto  Moses,  *^  Speak 
thou  with  us,  fmd  we  will  hear :  but  let  not 
God  speak  with  us,  lest  we  die. 

20  And  Moses  said  unto  the  people,  Fear 
not:  for  God  is  come  to  prove  you,  and  that 
his  fear  may  be  before  your  faces,  that  ye  sin 
not. 

21  And  the  people  stood  afar  off,  and 
Moses  drew  near  unto  the  thick  darkzniBS 
where  God  was. 

22  IT  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Thus 
thou  shalt  say  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  Yc^ 
have  seen  that  I  have  talked  with  you  firom 
heaven. 

23  Ye  shall  not  make  with  me  gods  of 
silver,  neither  shall  ye  make  unto  you  gods  of 
gold. 

24  IT  An  altar  of  earth  thou  fehttlt  make 
unto  me,  and  shalt  sacrifice  thereon  thy  burnt 
offerings,  and  thy  peace  cfferings,  thy  sheep^ 
and  thme  oxen :  in  all  places  where  I  record 
my  ilame  I  will  come  imto  thee^  and  I  will 
bless  thee. 

25  And  **if  thou  wilt  make  ine  ati  altar  of 
stone,  thou  shalt  not  * 'build  it  of  hewn  stone  t 
for  if  thoiji  lifb  up  thy  tool  upon  it,  thoU  hast 
polluted  it. 

26  Neither  shalt  thou  go  up  by  steps  unto 
mine  altar,  that  thy  nakedness  be  not  dis- 
covered thereon. 


»  Deot  5.  6.    P»L  81. 10.  «  Heb.  servanU.  8  Levit.  26.  1.    Psal.  f7.  7.  *  Levit.  19. 12.    Dent.  5.  U.    Matth.  6.  S3. 

»  Chap.  23.  12.    Kzek.  20.  12.    Liike  13.  14.  «  Gen.  2.  2.  1  Deut.  5: 16.    MaHh.  16.  4.     Ktohes.  C.  2.  •  Matth.  6.  21. 

»  Ron.  7. 7.  !•  Heb.  12. 18.  U  Dent,  5.  27,  and  18.  16.  It  Deut.  27.  5.    Josh.  8.  31.  »»  Heb.  huUd  th§m  with  htwing. 


Verses  24-26.  *  Altar  of  earth*  etc.— The  bttilding  of 
tltars  by  the  patriarchs  is  frequently  mentiotied»  but  no 
ginicalar  account  is  ^ven  of  their  form  or  materiais. 
From  snch  incidental  notices  as  do  occur  it  is  safe  to 
infer,  that  the  altars  here  enjoined  are  intended  as  a  return 
to  the  patriarchal  simplicity  in  such  erections,  and  -which 
had  probably  been  forgotten  in  Egypt;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  keep  up  in  the  Hebrew  mind  a  marked  distinction 
between  Jehorah  and  the  gods  of  Egypt,  while  the  forms 
of  Egyptian   idolatry  were  still  fresh  in  recollection. 


These  rude  altars  were  suited  to  inculcate  the  idea  that 
elaborate  and  figured  altars  were  not  necessary  Ia  t]to 
sacrificee  to  Jehovah,  As  they  were  in  Sacrifices  to  most 
of  the  heathen  gods ;  and  they  precluded  the  occasion  for 
idolatry  which  such  altars  vtevQ  likely  to  afford.  The 
patriarchal  altars  could  scaroely  have  been  more  simple 
than  those  here  directed  to  be  built ;  of  unhewn  stones, 
or  of  earth  where  stone  could  not  well  be  obtained  in 
the  desert.  The  altar  on  which  Jacob  poured  his  ofibing 
of  oil  at  Bethel  was  only  the  rude  stone  which  had  served 
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for  his  pillow  during  the  night  (Gen.  xxviii.  18).  The 
injunction  in  the  text  a^iust  hewn  stones  was  most  pro- 
bably designed  as  a  restriction  operating  to  the  exclusion 
of  sculptured  figures.  How  intunately  altars  were  iden- 
tified with  the  worship  of  the  god  to  whom  they  were 
dedicated,  will  appear  from  the  strict  injunction  laid  upon 
the  Israelites  to  overthrow  the  altars  of  the  lands  they 
subdued  (Exod.  xxxiv.  13),  and  also  from  the  fact  that, 
when  they  apostatized  from  their  faith  and  worshipped 
Baal,  they  overthrew  the  altars  of  the  Lord,  and  built 
others  in  their  stead  (1  Kings  xix.  10).  The  reason  for 
Uie  former  injunction  would  appear  to  have  been,  not 
merely  that  such  altars  had  been  polluted  by  sacrifices  to 


idols,  but  lest  the  people  should  be  seduced  to  appropriate 
or  imitate  them,  a&d  with  them  the  worship  to  which  Uiev 
were  consecrated ;  and  this,  at  times,  they  actoallj  did. 
And  that  when  they  turned  away  to  new  gods,  they 
erected  new,  and  doubtless  more  adorned,  altars,  was  pro- 
bably not  merely  because  a  new  god  required  a  new 
altar,  but  because  the  simple  altars  of  Jehovah  then  ap- 
peared to  their  corrupt  mmds  as  unsuitable  for  sacrifiees 
to  other  gods,  as  the  adorned  ones  connected  with  idol- 
worship  were  declared  by  God  himself  to  be  nnsuitable 
for  sacrifices  offered  to  Him.  Respecting  the  prohilMtioa 
of  tools,  see  the  note  on  Deut.  xxvii.  5. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

1  Laws  for  menservants.  6  For  the  servant  whose 
ear  is  Ixned.  7  For  womenservants,  12  For 
manslaughter.  16  For  stealers  of  men.  17  For 
cursers  of  parents.  IS  Far  smiters.  22  For  an  hurt 
hy  chance.  28  For  an  ox  that  goreth.  33  For 
him  that  is  an  occasion  of  harm. 

Now  these  are  the  judgments  which  thou 
shalt  set  before  them. 

2  *If  thou  buy  an  Hebrew  servant,  six 
years  he  shall  serve :  and  m  the  seventh  he 
shall  go  out  free  for  nothing. 

3  If  he  came  in  *by  himself,  he  shall  go 
out  by  himself:  if  he  were  married,  then  his 
wife  shall  go  out  with  him. 

4  If  his  master  have  given  him  a  wife,  and 
she  have  bom  him  sons  or  daughters;  the 
wife  and  her  children  shall  be  her  master's, 
and  he  shall  go  out  by  himself. 

5  And  if  the  servant  "shall  plainly  say,  I 
love  my  master,  my  wife,  and  my  children ; 
I  will  not  go  out  free : 

6  Then  his  master  shall  bring  him  unto 
the  judges ;  he  shall  also  bring  him  to  the 
door,  or  unto  the  d6or  post ;  and  his  master 
shall  bore  his  ear  througn  with  an  aul ;  and 
he  shall  serve  him  for  ever. 

7  IT  And  if  a  man  sell  his  daughter  to  be 
a  maidservant,  she  shall  not  go  out  as  the 
menservants  do. 

8  If  she  ^please  not  her  master,  who  hath 
betrothed  her  to  himself,  then  shall  he  let  her 
be  redeemed :  to  sell  her  unto  a  strange  na- 
tion he  shall  have  no  power,  seeing  he  hath  ] 
dealt  deceitfully  with  her.  ' 

9  And  if  he  have  betrothed  her  unto  his  . 
Bon,  he  shall  deal  with  her  after  the  manner  ! 
of  daughters.  < 

10  If  he  take  him  anotlier  wife;  her  food, 
her  raiment,  and  her  duty  of  marriage,  shall  j 
he  not  diminish. 


11  And  if  he  do  not  these  three  unto  her, 
then  shall  she  go  out  free  without  money. 

12  IT  *He  that  smiteth  a  man,  so  tMt  he 
die,  shall  be  surely  put  to  death. 

13  And  if  a  man  lie  not  in  wait,  but  God 
deliver  him  into  his  hand ;  then  *!  will  ap- 
point thee  a  place  whither  he  shall  flee. 

14  But  if  a  man*  come  presumptuously 
upon  his  neighbour,  to  slay  him  with  guile ; 
thou  shalt  take  him  from  mine  altar,  that  he 
may  die. 

15  IT  And  he  that  smiteth  his  father,  or  his 
mother,  shall  be  surely  put  to  death. 

16  ^  Aud  he  that  stealetli  a  man,  and 
selleth  him,  or  if  he  be  found  in  his  hand,  he 
shall  surely  be  put  to  death. 

17  1[  And  ^he  that  'curseth  his  fether,  or 
his  mother,  shall  surely  be  put  to  death. 

18  IT  And  if  men  strive  together,  and  one 
smite  'another  with  a  stone,  or  with  his  fist, 
and  he  die  not,  but  keepeth  his  bed : 

19  If  he  rise  again,  and  walk  abroad  upon 
his  staff,  then  shall  he  that  smote  him  be  quit : 
only  he  shall  pay  for  ^'^the  loss  of  his  time, 
and  shall  cause  him  to  be  thoroughly  healed. 

20  IT  And  if  a  man  smite  his  servant,  or 
his  maid,  with  a  rod,  and  he  die  under  liis 
hand ;  he  shall  be  surely  *  ^punished. 

21  Notwithstanding,  if  he  continue  a  day 
or  two,  he  shall  not  be  punished :  for  he  is 
his  money. 

22  IT  If  men  strive,  and  hurt  a  woman  with 
child,  so  that  her  fruit  depart  from  her^  and 
yet  no  mischief  follow:  he  shall  be  surely 
punished,  according  as  the  woman's  husband 
will  lay  upon  him ;  and  he  shall  pay  as  the 
judges  determine. 

23  And  if  any  mischief  follow,  then  thou 
shalt  give  life  for  life, 

24^'Eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth,  hand  for 
hand,  foot  for  foot. 


1  Levit  25.  39.    Deut.  15.  12.    Jer.  34.  14. 
«  I^Tit.  24. 17. 
r.  »<>  Heb.  hU  ceaiing. 
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*  Heb.  be  evil  in  the  eyet  of.  &c. 

•  Or,  retUeth.  »  Or,  hts  neighhou\ 


•  Heb.  fcith  hi*  hodu,  „„_ ,. 

«  Deut.  19.  8^  7  Le\it  20.  9.    Prov.  20.  20.    Matth.  15. 4.    Mm*  T.  10. 


II  Helx  avenged. 


'  Heb.  atwing  shall  nui. 
>▼.  20.20.    Matth.  15.4.    ^ 
>«  Levit.  24.  20.    Deut.  19.  21.    Matth- 5.  ». 
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25  Burning  for  burning,  wound  for  wound, 
stripe  for  stripe. 

26  IT  And  if  a  man  smite  the  eye  of  his 
servant,  or  the  eye  of  his  maid,  that  it 
perish ;  he  shall  let  him  go  free  for  Ids  eye's 
sake. 

27  And  if  he  smite  out  his  manservant's 
tooth,  or  his  maidservant's  tooth ;  he  shall  let 
him  go  free  for  his  tooth's  sake. 

28  IT  If  an  ox  gore  a  man  or  a  woman, 
that  they  die:  then  *Hhe  ox  shall  be  surely 
stoned,  and  his  flesh  shall  not  be  eaten ;  but 
the  owner  of  the  ox  slwll  he  quit. 

29  But  if  the  ox  were  wont  to  push  with 
his  horn  in  time  past,  and  it  hath  been  testified 
to  his  owner,  and  he  hath  not  kept  him  in, 
but  that  he  hath  killed  a  man  or  a  woman ; 
the  ox  shall  be  stoned,  and  his  owner  also 
shall  be  put  to  death. 

30  If  there  be  laid  on  him  a  sum  of  money, 
then  he  shall  give  for  the  ransom  of  his  life 
whatsoever  is  laid  upon  him. 


31  Whether  he  have  gored  a  son,  or  have 
gored  a  daughter,  according  to  this  judgment 
shall  it  be  done  unto  him. 

32  If  the  ox  shall  push  a  manservant  or 
maidservant ;  he  shall  give  unto  their  master 
thirty  shekels  of  silver,  and  the  ox  shall  be 
stoned. 

33  IT  And  if  a  man  shall  open  a  pit,  or  if  a 
man  shall  dig  a  pit,  and  not  cover  it,  and  an 
ox  or  an  ass  &11  therein ; 

34  The  owner  of  the  pit  shall  make  it 
good,  and  ffive  money  unto  the  owner  of 
them  ;  and  the  dead  least  shall  be  his. 

35  IT  And  if  one  man's  ox  hurt  another's, 
that  he  die ;  then  they  shall  sell  the  live  ox, 
and  divide  the  money  of  it ;  and  the  dead  ox 
also  they  shall  divide. 

36  Or  if  it  be  known  that  the  ox  hath  used 
to  push  in  time  past,  and  his  owner  hath  not 
kept  him  in ;  he  shall  surely  pay  ox  for  ox ; 
and  the  dead  shall  be  his  own. 


IS  Oen.  9.  9. 


Verses  23,  24.  « Life  for  life,  eye  for  eye,*  etc— This  is 
the  nataral  law  of  equity,  and  it  is  prolmble  that  it  was 
iDtroducfcd  into  the  law  of  Moses  in  confonnity  with  the 
practice  of  more  ancient  times.  This  law  of  direct  re- 
taliation was  also  authorized  by  the  legislature  of  Greece 
and  Rome  (Pausan.  i.  2S;  A.  Gellius,  xx.  1).  It  is  still 
observed  with  much  exactness  among  various  savage  na- 
tions. In  Guinea  (Whidah),  for  instance,  murder  is  pu- 
nished with  death,  the  destruction  of  a  limb  with  the 
nme.  incendiaries  are  burned,  etc.  The  strict  and  in- 
variiU>le  application  of  such  a  law  must,  however,  in 
many  snpposable  cases  prove  inconvenient,  and  in  others 
impotable ;  for  which  reason  particular  punishments,  and 
even  compensations  by  way  of  reparation  to  the  injured 
partv,  were  introduced.  Of  this  we  find  some  examples 
m  the  law  itself  (Exod.  xxi.  22 ;  xxii.  3,  6) ;  and  the 
prevalence  of  compensation,  as  now  among  the  Arabs,  is 
evinced  by  the  rarity,  in  the  subsequent  Jewish  history,  of 
examples  of  the  actual  application  of  the  lex  taHonis, 
The  most  marked  example  is  afforded  in  the  excision  of 
the  thumbs  and  great  toes  of  Adonibezek,  who  had  him- 
self thus  barbarously  treated  seventy  kings— the  captives 
of  his  wars  (Jud.  i.  6,  7). 

30.  •  He  shall  give  for  the  ransom  of  his  life  whatsoever 
is  laid  upon  him,* — ^This  is  the  only  place  in  which  com- 
pensation, in  lieu  of  capital  punishment,  is  expressly  per- 
mitted ;  but  that  it  was  allowed  in  other  cases,  where  the 
law  denounced  capital  or  corporal  punishment,  may  be 
inferred  from  different  passages.  Thus  in  Num.  xxxv. 
31,  3d,  such  compensation  is  expressl^r  forbidden  in  cases. 
of  ronrder,  or  for  enabling;  the  homicide  to  leave  the  city 
of  refuge ;  but  the  interdiction  is  not  applied  to  any  other 
offence  of  man  against  man.  For  a  statement  on  the 
sobject  of  what  the  Arabs  call  *  the  price  of  blood,'  see 
the  note  on  the  passage  referred  to.    The  practice  among 


the  Bedouins  may  serve  in  some  degree  to  illustrate  this 
subject,  as  well  as  the  nice  balancing  which  the  law  of 
retaliation  operates  in  producing.  In  case  of  murder,  the 
friends  of  the  murdered  may,  at  their  option,  either  re- 
taliate or  accept  a  heavy  blood  fine.  But  no  other  offence 
is,  in  practice,  liable  to  capital  or  corporal  punishment. 
Pecuniary  fines  are  awarded  for  every  offence,  and  as 
they  are  generally  heavy,  in  comparison  with  the  delin- 
quen<^,  the  dread  of  incurring  them  tends  much  to  keep 
the  wild  natives  of  the  desert  in  order ;  the  nature  and 
amount  of  the  fines  which  immemorial  usage  has  assigned 
to  particular  offences  being  well  known  to  the  Arabs. 
Burckhardt  says,  *  All  insulting  expressions,  all  acts  of 
violence,  a  blow  however  slight  (and  a  blow  may  differ 
in  degree  of  insult  according  to  the  part  struck),  and  the 
infliction  of  a  wound,  from  which  even  a  single  drop  of 
blood  flows,  all  have  their  respective  fines  ascertained.' 
The  kadi's  sentence  is  sometimes  to  this  effect : — 

*  Bokhyt  called  Djolan  '*  a  dog."  Djolan  returned  the 
insult  by  a  blow  upon  Bokhyt's  arm;  then  Bokhyt  cut 
Djolan's  with  a  knife.  Bokhyt  therefore  owes  to 
Djolan — 

For  the  insulting  expression     •     .     .     1  sheep 
For  wounding  him  in  the  shoulder      •     3  camels 
Djolan  owes  to  Bokhyt— 

For  the  blow  on  his  arm     ....     1  camel 
Remain  due  to  Djolan  2  camels  and  1  sheep.' 

Other  afi&irs  are  arranged  on  the  same  principle.  It 
is  observable  that  in  case  of  theft  in  the  home  camp,  or 
in  that  of  a  friendljr  tribe  (for  robbery  and  theft  are  not, 
in  other  cases,  considered  crimes),  the  criminal  is  con- 
demned by  an  ancient  law  to  the  loss  of  his  right  hand, 
but  custom  allows  him  to  redeem  his  hand  on  payment  of 
five  she  camels  to  the  person  he  purposed  to  rob. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

1  Of  theft,  6  Of  damage.  7  €f  trespasses,  14  Of 
borrowing.  16  Of  foniication,  18  Cf  witckcrcfi, 
19  Of  bestiaUty,  20  Of  idolatry,  21  Of 
strangers,  widows,  and  fatherless,  26  Of  tiwiry. 
26  Of  pledges.  28  Of  reverence  to  magistrates. 
29  Ofthefirslfruits. 

If  a  man  shall  steal  an  ox,  or  a  'sheep,  and 
kill  it,  or  sell  it ;  he  shall  restore  five  oxen 
for  an  ox,  and  *four  sheep  for  a  sheep. 

2  If  a  thief  be  found  breaking  up,  and 
be  smitten  that  he  die,  there  shall  no  blood  be 
shed  for  him. 

3  If  the  sun  be  risen  upon  him,  there  shall 
be  blood  shed  for  him ;  for  he  should  make 
full  restitution ;  if  he  have  nothing,  then  he 
shall  be  sold  for  his  theft. 

4  If  the  theft  be  certainly  found  in  his 
hand  alire,  whether  it  be  ox,  or  ass,  or  sheep ; 
he  shall  restore  double. 

5  IF  If  a  man  shall  cause  a  field  or  vine- 
yard to  be  eaten,  and  shall  put  in  his  beast, 
and  shall  feed  in  another  man's  field ;  of  the 
best  of  his  own  field,  and  of  the  best  of  his 
own  vineyard,  shall  he  make  restitution. 

6  If  fire  break  out,  and  catch  in  thorns, 
so  that  the  stacks  of  com,  or  the  standing  com, 
or  the  field,  be  consumed  therewith;  he  that 
kindled  the  fire  shall  surely  make  restitution. 

7  IF  If  a  man  shall  deliver  unto  his  neigh- 
bour money  or  stufi^  to  keep,  and  it  be  stolen 
out  of  the  man's  house ;  if  the  thief  be  found, 
let  him  pay  double. 

8  If  tne  thief  be  not  found,  then  the  master 
of  the  house  shall  be  brought  unto  the  judges, 
to  see  whether  he  have  put  his  hand  unto  his 
neighbour's  goods. 

9  For  all  manner  of  trespass,  toliether  it  be 
for  ox,  for  ass,  for  sheep,  for  raiment,  or  for 
any  manner  of  lost  thing,  which  anot/ier  chal- 
len^th  to  be  his,  the  cause  of  both  parties 
shall  come  before  the  judges  ;  and  whom  the 
judges  shall  condemn,  he  shall  pay  double 
unto  his  neighbour. 

10  If  a  man  deliver  unto  his  neighbour  an 
ass,  or  an  ox,  or  a  sheep,  or  any  beast,  to 
keep ;  and  it  die,  or  be  hurt,  or  driven  away, 
no  man  seeing  it : 

11  Then  shall  an  oath  of  the  Lord  be 
between  them  both,  that  he  hath  not  put  his 
hand  unto  his  neighbour's  goods;  and  the 
owner  of  it  shall  accept  thereof y  and  he  shall 
not  make  it  good. 

12  And  "if  it  be  stolen  from  him,  he  shall 
make  restitution  unto  the  owner  thereof. 

^  Or,  ffoat,  t  8  Sun.  12.  fl.  a  Gen.  81.  89.  «  Daat.  St.  88.  »  Heb.  weigh. 

7  Lerit,  19.  33.  e  Z«cli.  7.  10.  »  Levit.  84. 88,  87.    Dent.  23.  19.    P«al.  li,  b. 

»  Heb.  tk^/iUiteu.  i»  Heb.  Utur.  H  Chap.  IS.  8.  U,  and  84. 19. 
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13  If  it  be  torn  in  pieces,  then  let  him 
bring  it  for  witness,  and  he  shall  not  make 
good  that  which  was  torn. 

14  IF  And  if  a  man  borrow  ouffht  of  hit 
neighbour,  and  it  be  hurt,  or  die,  the  owner 
thereof  being  not  with  it,  he  shall  surely  make 
it  good. 

1.5  But  if  the  owner  thereof^  with  it,  be 
shall  not  make  it  good :  if  it  6e  an  hired  thingf 
it  came  for  his  hire. 

16  1  And  ^if  a  man  entice  a  imud  that  \$ 
not  betrothed,  and  lie  with  her,  he  shall  surely 
endow  her  to  be  his  wife. 

17  If  her  father  utterly  refuse  to  gpve  her 
unto  him,  he  shall  ^pay  money  aoc<»rding  to 
the  dowry  of  virgins. 

18  IF  Thou  smdt  not  suflTer  a  witch  to  live. 

19  IF  Whosoever  lieth  with  a  beast  shall 
surely  be  put  to  death. 

20  IF  'He  that  sacrifioeth  unto  any  god, 
save  unto  the  Lord  only,  he  shall  be  utterly 
destroyed. 

21,  IF  'Thou  shalt  neither  vex  a  stranger, 
nor  oppress  him :  for  ye  were  strangers  in  the 
land  of  Egypt 

22  "Ye  shall  not  afflict  any  widow,  or 
fatherless  child. 

23  If  thou  afflict  them  in  any  wi^,  and  they 
cry  at  all  unto  me,  I  will  surely  hei»r  their  cry ; 

24  And  my  wrath  shall  wax  hot,  and  I  will 
kill  you  with  the  sword ;  ^nd  your  wives  shall 
be  widows,  and  your  diildren  fatherless. 

25  IF  *If  thou  lend  money  to  owy  of  my 
people  that  is  poor  by  thee,  thou  shalt  out 
be  to  him  as  an  usurer,  neither  shalt  tbott  lay 
upon  him  usury. 

26  1  If  thou  at  all  take  thy  neighbour's 
raiment  to  pledge,  thou  shalt  deliver  it  unto 
him  by  that  the  sun  goeth  down : 

27  For  that  is  his  covering  only,  it  u  his 
raiment  for  his  skin :  wherein  shall  he  sleep? 
and  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  he  crieth  unto 
me,  that  I  will  hear ;  for  I  am  gracious. 

28  If  *'Thou  shalt  not  revUe  the  "gods, 
nor  curse  the  ruler  of  thy  people. 

29  IF  Thou  shalt  not  delavfooj^er* 'the  firrt 
of  thy  ripe  firuits,  and  of  thy  ^'uquors :  **ib« 
firstbom  of  thy  sons  shalt  thou  ^ve  unto  me. 

30  Likewise  shalt  thou  do  with  thine  oxai, 
and  with  thy  sheep :  seven  days  it  shall  be  with 
his  dam ;  on  the  eighth  day  thou  shalt  give  it  me. 

31  IF  And  ye  shall  be  holy  men  unto  me : 
^'neither  shall  ye  eat  any  flesh  that  is  torn 
of  beasts  in  the  field ;  ye  shall  cast  it  to  the 
dogs. 


•  Dent.  13.  18»  U,  15.    1  Maoe.  S.  84. 

10  Acu  83.  ».  H  Or^jmdge*. 

l»  Lerit.  22.  8.    Euk.  44.  St. 
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Verse  6.  *  If  fire  break  ovt^  and  catch  in  thorns,  so  that 
the  ttacks  if  corn,  or  the  standing  com,  or  the  field,  he  con- 
smned  therewith,*  etc. — This  doubtless  alludes  to  Uie  com- 
mon practice  in  the  East  of  setting  fire  to  the  dry  herbage, 
before  the  commeticement  of  the  aatumnal  rains,  under 
the  very  correct  impression  that  this  operation  is  favour- 
able to  the  next  crop.  The  herbage  is  so  perfectly  dry  by 
the  long  summer  droughts,  that  the  fire  when  kindled 
often  spreads  to  a  great  extent,  and  cannot  be  checked 
while  it  finds  any  aliment  The  operation  is  attended 
with  great  danger,  and  requires  to  be  performed  with  a 
careful  reference  to  the  direction  in  which  the  wind  blows, 
and  to  local  circumstances,  that  nothing  valuable  may  be 
consumed  in  the  course  given  to  the  destructive  element 
Such  a  fire,  kindled  accidentally  or  wilfully,  is  sometimes 
artended  with  most  calamitous  consequences,  destroying 
trees,  shrubs,  and  standing  crops,  and  placing  in  con- 
siderable danger  persons  who  happen  to  be  abroad. 
Such  accidents  sometimes  happen  through  the  careless- 
ness of  travellers  in  neglecting,  when  they  leave  their 
stations,  to  extinguish  the  fires  uey  Have  used  during  the 
night  The  dry  herbage  towards  the  end  of  summer 
is  so  very  combustible,  that  a  slight  cause  is  sufficient 
to  set  it  m  a  blaze.  The  writer  of  this  note  can  him- 
self recollect,  that  when,  one  chilly  night,  he  assisted 
in  kindling  a  fire,  for  warmth,  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
Tigris,  so  much  alarm  was  exhibited  by  the  Arabs  lest 
the  flames  should  catch  the  tamarisks  and  other  shrubs 
*  and  bushes  which  skirt  the  river,  that  the  party  was 
induced  to  forego  the  enjoyment  which  the  ^re  afibrded. 
He  has  often  witnessed  such  fires,  and  the  appearance 
which  they  present,  particularly  at  night,  was  always  very 
striking.  The  height  of  the  flame  depends  upon  the  thick- 
ness and  strength  of  its  aliment ;  and  its  immediate  ac- 
tivity, upon  the  force  of  the  wind.  When  there  is  little 
or  no  wind,  the  fire  has  no  other  food  than  the  common 
herbage  of  the  desert  or  steppe ;  the  flame  seldom  exceeds 
three  feet  in  height,  and  advances  slowly  and  steadily  like 
a  vast  tide  of  fire,  backed  by  the  smoke  of  the  smoulderiug 
embers,  and  casting  a  strong  light  for  a  considerable 
height  into  the  air,  sometimes  also  throwing  up  a  taller 
mass  of  flame,  when  it  meets  with  clumps  of  bushes,  or 
shrubs,  which  aflbrd  more  substantial  aliment  This  taller 
mass  lingers  behind  to  complete  its  work,  after  the  general 
body  of  flame  has  continued  its  destructive  and  conquering 
march.  A  hi^h  wind  throws  the  flames  forward  with 
great  fury,  while,  if  the  ground  happens  to  be  thickly  set 
with  clumps  of  bushes,  the  tall  columns  of  flame  which 
start  up  in  the  advancing  fiery  tide,  give  increased  in- 
tensity to  the  grand  and  appalling  effect  of  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  scenes  which  it  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  tra- 
veller to  witness.  In  the  steppes  of  southern  Russia  the 
writer  has  passed  over  tracts  of  ground,  the  surface  of 
which  had,  for  fifty  miles  or  more,  been  swept  and  black- 
ened by  the  flames. 

27.  *  It  is  his  raiment  for  his  skin:  wherein  shall  he 
sleep  f* — This  passage,  which  describes  a  poor  man  as 
sleeping  at  night  in  his  outer  ffarmeut  exhibits  one  of  the 
many  unchanging  customs  of  the  East  The  Orientals 
generally,  of  whatever  rank,  do  not  undress  at  night 
They  merely  throw  off  their  outer  and  looser  robes,  un- 
wind their  turbans  and  vast  waistpcloth,  sleeping  in  their 
caps,  shirt,  drawers,  waistcoat  and  ^own.  The  poorer 
people  very  often  do  not  sleep  at  all  in  what  we  should 
call  a  bed.  The  details  of  tlieir  management  of  course 
depend  much  on  the  particular  costume  of  their  country ; 
but  speaking  generally,  a  poor  man  is  quite  content  to 
make  his  cloak  and  waist-cloth  serve  for  a  bed,  lying  on 
one  of  the  two  and  covering  himself  with  the  other,  or 
else  making  the  cloak  or  the  girdle  alone  serve  all  his 
purposes.  A  mat,  rug,  or  piece  of  carpet  is  all  he  desires 
to  render  his  bed  more  luxurious.  These  observations 
particularly  apply^  to  the  Bedouin  Arabs,  although  true 
also  of  other  Asiatics*  The  custom  is  not,  indeed,  peculiar 
to  Asia ;  for,  while  travelling  in  Russia,  we  have  often,  on 
passing  through  towns  and  villages,  at  night  or  early  in 


COJUIOX  Dll£S8,  WITH  AND  WITHOUT  TUB  OCTEtt  RoBE. 

the  morning,  seen  great  numbers  of  men  lying  about  on 
the  ground  wrapped  up  in  their  sheep-skin  cloaks.  The 
poor  desert  Arab,  whose  dress  is  little  more  than  a  shirt 
and  a  woollen  mantle,  is  content  to  use  the  latter  for  his 
bed  and  bed-clothes  when  he  has  nothing  better.  Drawing 
it  over  his  head — for  an  Arab  always  covers  his  head 
whether  he  sleeps  by  day  or  night — and  gathering  up  his 
feet  he  sleeps  with  as  much  apparent  ease  and  comfort  as 
on  a  down-bed,  his  tough  frame  seeming  quite  unconscious 
of  the  hardness  of  the  ground  and  the  asperities  of  its 
surface.  There  is  no  people  of  the  East  whose  costume 
seems  to  have  remained  with  so  little  alteration  from  the 
most  ancient  times  as  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ara- 
bian deserts ;  or  which  is  so  susceptible  of  being,  in  most 
cases,  identified  with  the  dress  worn  by  the  ancient  Jews. 
We  should  therefore,  perhaps,  not  be  much  mistaken  in 
considering  the  garment  of  the  text  as  nearly  resembling 
the  simple  woollen  mantle  of  the  present  Arabs.  It  is 
nearly  square,  reaching  fh>m  the  shoulders  to  the  calf  of 
the  leg,  or  even  to  the  ancles,  and  is  about  as  wide  as 
long.  A  square  sack — having  in  front  a  slit  from  top  to 
bottom,  a  hole  at  the  top  for  the  neck,  and  a  slit  on  each 
side  for  the  arms— woula  give  a  good  idea  of  this  shape- 
less but  useful  article  of  dress.  Garments  of  the  kind 
indicated  are  of  various  qualities  and  texture.  Some  are 
very  light  and  fine,  with  embroidery  in  silk,  silver  or 
gold*  on  the  breast  and  between  the  shoulders ;  bat  the 
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common  sort  are  coarse  and  heayy,  commonly  with  alter* 
nate  stripes  a  foot  wide,  of  blue  and  white,  or  brown  and 
white,  but  frequently  all  black  or  brown.  This  robe, 
called  an  abba,  is  commonly  worn  loosely  on  the  shoulders, 
as  the  Irish  peasantry  wear  their  ^reat  coats ;  but  when 
active  exertion  is  required,  it  is  either  thrown  aside,  or 


is  drawn  close  around  the  body  and  fastened  by  a  girdle, 
the  arms  being  then  necessarily  thrust  through  the  arm- 
holes.  This  article  of  dress  is  certainly  as  indispensaUe 
to  a  poor  Arab,  as  the  garment  of  the  text  could  be  to  a 
poor  Jew,  or  to  an  Egyptian  or  Syrian  peasant 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

1  Of  slander  and  false  witness,  3,  6  Of  justice. 
4  Of  charitableness,  10  Of  tlie  year  cf  rest. 
12  Of  the  sabbath.  13  Of  idolatry.  14  Of  the 
three  feasts.  18  Of  the  blood  and  the  fat  of  the 
sacrifice.  20  An  angel  ispromised^  with  a  blessing^ 
iftney  obey  him. 

Thou  shalt  not  Vaise  a  false  report :  put  not 
thine  hand  with  the  wicked  to  be  an  un- 
righteous witness. 

2  Thou  shalt  not  follow  a  multitude  to 
do  evil ;  neither  shalt  thou  'speak  in  a  cause 
to  decline  after  many  to  yvrest  judgment : 

3  Neither  shalt  thou  countenance  a  poor 
man  in  his  cause. 

4  IT  If  thou  meet  thine  enemy's  ox  or  his 
ass  going  astray,  thou  shalt  surely  bring  it 
back  to  him  again. 

5  'If  thou  see  the  ass  of  him  that  hateth 
thee  lying  under  his  burden,  *and  wouldest 
forbear  to  help  him,  thou  shalt  surely  help 
with  him. 

6  IT  Thou  shalt  not  wrest  the  judgment  of 
thy  poor  in  his  cause. 

7  Keep  thee  far  from  a  false  matter ;  and 
the  innocent  and  righteous  slay  thou  not :  for 
I  will  not  justify  tlie  wicked. 

8  IT  And  *thou  shalt  take  no  gift :  for  the 
gift  blindeth  *the  wise,  and  perverteth  the 
words  of  the  righteous. 

9  IT  Also  thou  shalt  not  oppress  a  stran- 
ger :  for  ye  know  the  ^heart  of  a  stranger, 
seeing  ye  were  strangers  in  the  land  of 
Egypt. 

10  1  And  'six  years  thou  shalt  sow  thy 
land,  and  shalt  gather  in  the  fruits  thereof: 

11  But  the  seventh  i/ear  thou  shalt  let  it 
rest  and  lie  still ;  that  fiie  poor  of  thy  people 
may  eat :  and  what  the^  leave  the  beasts  of 
the  field  shall  eat.  In  like  manner  thou  shalt 
deal  with  thy  vineyard,  and  with  thy  'olive- 
yard. 

12  If  *®Six  days  thou  shalt  do  thy  work,  and 
on  the  seventh  day  tliou  shalt  rest :  that  thine 
ox  and  thine  ass  may  rest,  and  the  son  of  thy 


handmaid,   and   the    stranger,  may  be  re-   < 
freshed. 

13  IT  And  in  all  thinffs  that  I  have  said  unto  ' 
you  be  circumspect :  and  make  no  mention  of  ' 
the  name  of  other  gods,  neither  let  it  be  heard  ' 
out  of  thy  mouth. 

14  IT  '^Three  times  thou  shalt  keep  a  feast 
unto  me  in  the  year. 

15  **Thou  shalt  keep  the  feast  of  unlea- 
vened   bread :    (thou   shalt   eat  unleavened 
bread  seven  days,  as  I  commanded  tiiee,  in 
the  time  appointed  of  the  month  Abib ;  for  in   ! 
it  thou  camest  out  from  Egypt:  *'and  none   , 
shall  appear  before  me  empty :) 

16  And  the  feast  of  harvest,  the  firstfniits 
of  thy  labours,  which  thou  hast  sown  in  thy 
field :  and  the  feast  of  ingathering,  which  is 
in  the  end  of  the  year,  when  thou  bast  ga- 
thered in  thy  labours  out  of  the  field. 

17  Three  times  in  the  yeajr  all  thy  males 
shall  appear  before  the  Lord  God. 

18  II  Thou  shalt  not  ofier  tlie  blood  of  my 
sacrifice  with  leavened  bread  ;  neidier  shall 
the  fat  of  my  ^''sacrifice  remain  until  the 
morning. 

19  '^The  first  of  the  firstfruits  of  thy  land 
thou  shalt  bring  into  the  house  of  the  Lokd 
thy  God.  '"Thou  shalt  not  seethe  a  kid  in 
his  mother's  milk. 

20  IT  *  ^Behold,  I  send  an  Angel  before 
thee,  to  keep  thee  in  the  way,  and  to  bring 
thee  into  the  place  which  I  have  prepared. 

21  Beware  of  him,  and  obey  nis  voice, 
provoke  him  not ;  for  he  will  not  pardon  your 
transgressions :  for  my  name  is  in  him. 

22  But  if  thou  shalt  indeed  obey  his  voice, 
and  do  all  that  I  speak ;  then  I  will  be  an 
enemy  unto  thine  enemies,  and  '•an  adversary 
unto  thine  adversaries. 

23  **For  mine  Angel  shall  go  before  tbec, 
and  '^^bring  thee  in  unto  the  Amorites,  and 
the  Hittites,  and  the  Perizzites,  and  the 
Canaanites,  the  Hivites,  and  the  Jebusites: 
and  I  will  cut  them  ofl; 

24  Thou  shalt  not  bow  down  to  their  gods, 


1  Or,  receive.  •  Heb.  ansteer.  •  Deut.  22.  4.  -«  Or,  %eUt  thou  cetue  to  help  him  f  at,  and  womUest  eeoM  to  U6m  thy  XraaasBtmfif 

him ;  thtm  ihalt  surely  leave  it  to  Join  with  him,  »  Deut.  16.  19.    Ecclua.  SO.  29.  <  Heb.  tfte  teeiag.  ^  Heb.  sm. 

•  LeTit.  «a.  s.  9  Or,  olive  treet.  !•  Chap.  20.  8.    Deut.  6. 13.    Luke  13.  14,  n  DeuL  16.  16.  »«  Chap.  13.  3,  and  S4.  I*. 

19  Deut.  16. 16.    Ecdiis.  35.  4.  14  Ot,fetut.  i»  Chap.  34. 26.  l<  Deut.  14. 21.  1'  Chap.  S3.  S. 

»■  Or,  /  will  qffUct  them  that  afflict  thee.  »»  Chap.  38,  2.  «>  Joah.  24. 11. 
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-nor  serve  them,  nor  do  after  their  works: 
**but  thou  shalt  utterly  overthrow  them,  and 
<iuite  break  down  their  images. 

25  And  ye  shall  serve  the  Ix)RD  your  God, 
and  he  shall  bless  thy  bread,  and  tny  water  ; 
and  I  will  take  sickness  away  from  the  midst 
of  thee. 

26  "There  shall  nothing  cast  their  young, 
nor  be  barren,  in  thy  land :  the  number  of  thy 
days  I  will  fulfil. 

27  I  will  send  my  fear  before  thee,  and  will 
destroy  all  the  people  to  whom  thou  shalt 
come,  and  I  will  make  all  thine  enemies  turn 
their  *'backs  unto  thee. 

28  And  **I  will  send  hornets  before  thee, 
which  shall  drive  out  the  Hivite,  the  Canaanite, 
and  the  Hittite,  from  before  thee. 

29  I  will  not  drive  them  out  from  before 


thee  in  one  year ;  lest  the  land  become  de- 
solate, and  the  beast  of  the  field  multiply 
against  thee. 

30  By  little  and  little  I  will  drive  them  out 
from  before  thee,  until  tbou  be  increased,  and 
inherit  the  land. 

3 1  And  I  will  set  thy  bounds  from  the  Red 
sea  even  unto  the  sea  of  the  Philistines,  and 
from  the  desert  unto  the  river :  for  I  will  de- 
liver the  inhabitants  of  the  land  into  your 
hand ;  and  thou  shalt  drive  them  out  before 
thee. 

32  "Thou  shalt  make  no  covenant  with 
them,  nor  with  their  gods. 

33  They  shall  not  dwell  in  thy  land,  lest 
they  make  thee  sin  against  me :  for  if  thou 
serve  their  gods,  "''it  will  surely  be  a  snare 
unto  thee. 


tl  D«at.  7.  23.  n  Deat.  7.  14.  o  Heb.  neek.  m  Josh.  24. 12. 

»  Deut.  7. 16.    Josh.  23.  IS.    Judj;.  2.  3. 


M  Chap.  84. 15.    Deat.  7.  2. 


Verse  14.  '  Three  limes  shalt  thou  heep  a  feast  unto  me  in 
the  year.* — These  three  feasts  were  Passover,  the  feast  of 
Pentecost,  and  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  each  of  which  con- 
tinoed  for  a  week  These  were  the  *  Great  Festivals*  of  the 
Jews.  Every  male  was  then  obliged  to  repair  to  the  place 
more  pre-eminently  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  Jehovah 
— ^at  first  to  the  tabernacle,  and  afterwards  to  the  temple  at 
Jerosalem.  ThQ  women,  although  not  required  to  go,  fre- 
quently attended  at  the  Passoxer,  but  seldom  at  the  other 
feasts.  We  read  of  Samuel's  mother  going  with  her  hus- 
band, and  our  Saviour's  mother  in  after-times  did  the 
same.  The  design  of  this  concourse  was  apparently  to 
unite  the  Hebrews  among  themselves,  and  to  counteract 
the  tendency  to  separation,  which  the  division  into  dis- 
tincUy  marked  tribes  was  calculated  to  produce.  On  those 
occasions,  notwithstanding  their  petty  difierences,  they 
must  have  been  led  to  feel  that  they  were  indeed  brethren 
and  fellow-citizens ;  and  that  this  was  really  the  case,  ap- 
pears from  the  &ct,  that  after  the  separation  of  the  tribes 
into  two  kingdoms,  the  founder  of  the  new  kingdom  (Je- 
roboam) beoime  so  alarmed  on  viewing  the  probable 
moral  effect  of  the  continued  resort  of  his  subjects  to  Jeru- 
salem, the  capital  of  the  elder  kingdom,  that  he  set  up 
golden  calves  in  Dan  and  Bethel  with  the  principal  view,  it 
would  seem,  of  inducing  the  people  to  hold  their  annual 
meetings  at  places  within  his  own  dominions  (1  Kings 
xii.  25-33).  It  is  also  not  utilikely  that  these  meetings  of 
different  tribes,  three  times  a  year  in  the  same  place,  tended 
very  much  to  promote  internal  commerce  among  the  Jews, 
enabling  the  different  tribes  to  interchange  their  several 
commodities  with  each  other,  by  which  these  frequent 
journeys  would  be  rather  a  profit  than  an  expense  to  them. 
Such  a  procedure  was  at  least  obvious,  and  is  at  this  day 
exemplined  in  the  case  of  the  Mohammedan  pilgrims  to 
Mecca. 

Some  objections  have  been  made  with  reference  to  these 
frequent  concourses  of  all  the  male  inhabitants  in  one 
place.  The  first  is  the  unreasonableness  of  leaving  their 
fiunilies  and  homes  unprotected,  and  exposed  to  the  incur- 
sions of  the  hostile  people  on  their  borders.  The  answer 
is,  that  they  were  not  unprotected.  They  had  the  very 
best  protection.  It  was  expressly  promised  by  God  that 
*  no  man  should  desire  their  land '  during  their  absence 
(dL  xxxiv.  24) ;  that  is,  that  their  homes  should  be  secure 
from  any  hostile  invasion.  And,  in  fact,  their  enemies 
never  did  ^ivail  themselves  of  the  apparent  advantages 


which  such  occasions  seemed  to  offer;  and  long  experience 
of  the  efficacy  of  the  Divine  Protection  ultimately  taught 
the  Jews  to  repair  to  the  appointed  place,  without  the  least 
apprehension  for  the  safety  of  their  homes. 

The  other  objection  is,  how  such  vast  multitudes  could 
find  provisions  and  accommodation  in  the  town  where,  they 
congregated.  The  best  ansyrer  will  be  found  by  a  re- 
ference to  the  existing  practice  of  the  Mohammedans  who 
annually  repair  to  Mecca.  The  account  is  derived  from 
our  countryman  Pitt,  who  was  there  towards  the  end  of  the 
seventeentn  century ;  but  the  statement,  in  its  general  fea- 
tures, is  equally  applicable  at  present  After  describing 
Mecca  as  a  mean  and  inconsiderable  town,  he  observes  that 
four  caravans  arrive  there  every  year,  with  great  numbers 
of  people  in  each.  The  Mohammedans  say  that  not  fewer 
than  70,000  persons  meet  at  Mecca  on  such  occasions ;  and 
altliough  he  did  not  think  the  number  when  he  was  there, 
so  large  as  this,  it  was  still  very  great  Now  the  question 
recurs,  how  this  vast  multitude  could  find  food  and  accom- 
modation at  so  small  and  poor  a  place  as  Mecca?  The  fol- 
lowing, firom  our  author,  is  a  sufficient  answer : — '  As  for 
house-room,  the  inhabitants  do  straiten  themselves  very 
much,  in  order  at  this  time  to  make  their  market  As  for 
such  as  come  last  after  the  town  is  filled,  they  pitch  their 
tents  without  the  town,  and  there  abide  until  they  remove 
towards  home.  As  for  provision,  they  all  bring  sufficient 
with  them,  except  it  be  of  flesh,  which  they  may  have  at 
Mecca;  but  all  other  provisions,  as  butter,  honey,  oil, 
olives,  rice,  biscuit  etc.,  they  bring  with  them  as  much  as 
will  last  through  the  wilderness,  forward  and  backward,  as 
well  as  the  time  they  stay  at  Mecca;  and  so  for  their 
camels  they  bring  store  of  provender,  etc.,  with  them.' 
Ali  Bey  confirms  this  account  He  says,  indeed,  that  the 
pilgrims  often  bring  to  Mecca  rather  more  food  than  they 
are  likely  to  need,  and  when  there,  they  compute  how 
much  they  shall  want  during  their  stay  and  on  their 
return,  and,  reserving  that,  sell  the  remainder  to  great  ad- 
vantage. He  adds,  'Every  hadgi  (pilffrim)  carries  his 
provisions,  water,  bedding,  etc.,  with  him,  and  usually 
three  or  four  diet  together,  and  sometimes  discharge  a 
poor  man's  expenses  the  whole  journey  for  his  attendance 
upon  them.* 

1 7.  *  Three  times  in  the  year  all  thy  males  shall  appear 
before  the  Lord  God,* — That  is,  they  should  three  times 
a  year— at  the  Passover,  Pentecost,  and  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles, repur  to  the  place  of  the  tabemade  (afterwards  the 
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Temple)  to  reader  their  personal  homage  to  the  Di-vine 
King,  the  symbols  of  whose  presence  abode  there;  and  to 
form  the  habit  of  obedience,  and  caltivate  the  feeling  of 
dependauce  apon  Him.  All  experience  teaches  that  such 
habits  and  sentiments  are  best  maintained  by  personal 
attendance  upon  a  superior.  This  must  be  added  to  the 
eons iderations  stated  m  the  preceding  note.  Sxamplea  are 
not  wanting  in  which  human  kings  ha^e  required  the  same 
kind  of  personal  attendance  from  at  least  certain  classes  of 
their  subjects  at  particular  seasons  of  the  year,  generally  at 
roligious  festiyab.    In  ouf»own  country  ancient  custom 


EXODUS, 
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required  the  great  men  of  the  land  to  pay  their  attendance 
on  the  king  at  the  three  great  festivals  of  Cbristno^ 
Easter,  and  Whitsuntide,  as  well  to  honour  his  person  and 
adorn  his  court,  as  to  consult  about  the  affairs  of  Uie  king* 
dom.  At  these  times  the  kings  were  wont  to  appear  un- 
armed, and  with  all  the  insignia  of  majesty,  till  the  time 
of  Henry  II.,  who,  in  the  year  1158,  keeping  his  Christmas 
then  at  Worcester,  took  the  crown  off  his  head,  and  lud  it 
upon  the  altar ;  after  which  the  crown  was  no  more  worn 
on  such  occasions.  (See  Hody's  English  CounciU,  57, 
140.) 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

1  Moses  is  called  vp  into  the  mountain.  3  The  people 
promise  obedience.  4  Moses  huildeth  an  altar ^  and 
twelve  pillars.  6  He  sprinkleth  the  blood  of  the 
eovenent.  9  The  ghry  of  God appeareth.  14  Aaron 
and  Hur  have  the  cliarge  of  the  people.  16  Mo$e$ 
goeth  into  the  mountain,  where  he  continueth  forty 
days  and  forty  niglUs. 

And  he  said  unto  Moses,  Come  up  unto  the 
Lord,  thou,  and  Aaron,  Nadab,  and  Abihu, 
and  seventy  of  the  elders  of  Israel ;  and  wor- 
ship ye  afar  off. 

2  And  Moses  alone  shall  come  near  the 
Lord  :  but  they  shall  not  come  nigh ;  neither 
shall  the  people  go  up  with  him. 

3.T  And  Moses  came  and  told  the  people 
all  the  words  of  the  Lord,  and  all  the  judg- 
ments: and  all  the  people  answered  with 
one  voice,  and  said,  *A11  the  words  which  the 
Lord  liath  said  will  we  do. 

4  H  And  Moses  wrote  all  the  words  of  the 
Lord,  and  rose  up  early  in  the  morning,  and 
builded  an  altar  under  the  hill,  and  twelve 
pillars,  according  to  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel. 

5  And  he  sent  young  men  of  the  children 
of  Israel,  which  offisred  burnt  offerings,  and 
sacrificed  peace  offerings  of  oxen  unto  the 
Lord. 

6  And  Moses  took  half  of  the  blood,  and 
put  it  in  basons ;  and  half  of  the  blood  he 
sprinkled  on  the  altar. 

7  And  he  took  the  book  of  the  covenant, 
and  read  in  the  audience  of  the  people  :  and 
they  said,  ''AH  that  the  Lord  hath  said  will 
we  do,  and  be  obedient. 

8  And  Moses  took  the  blood,  and  sprinkled 
it  on  the  people,  and  said.  Behold  'the  blood 


of  the  covenant,  which  the  Lord  hath  made 
with  you  concerning  all  these  words. 

9  1  Then  went  up  Moses,  and  Aaron, 
Nadab,  and  Abihu,  and  seventy  of  the  elders 
of  Israel : 

10  And  they  saw  the  God  of  Israel :  and 
there  was  under  his  feet  as  it  were  a  pa?ed 
work  of  a  sapphire  stone,  and  as  it  were  the 
body  of  heaven  in  his  clearness. 

11  And  upon  the  nobles  of  the  duldren  of 
Israel  he  laid  not  his  hand:  also  they  saw 
God,  and  did  eat  and  drink. 

12  IT  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moees, 
Come  up  to  me  into  the  mount,  and  be  there: 
and  I  will  give  thee  tables  of  stone,  and  a  law, 
and  commandments  which  I  have  written; 
that  thou  mayest  teach  them. 

13  And  Moses  rose  up,  and  his  mwister 
Joshua :  and  Moses  went  up  into  the  mount 
of  God. 

14  And  he  said  unto  the  elders,  Tarry  ye 
here  for  us,  until  we  come  again  unto  you: 
and,  behold,  Aaron  and  Hur  are  with  you: 
if  any  man  have  any  matters  to  do,  let  him 
come  unto  them. 

15  1  And  Moses  went  up  into  the  mount, 
and  a  cloud  covered  the  mount. 

16  And  the  glory  of  the  Lord  abode  upon 
mount  Sinai,  and  the  cloud  covered  it  ^ 
days :  isind  tfie  seventh  day  he  called  unto 
Moses  out  of  the  midst  of  the  cloud. 

17  And  the  sight  of  the  glory  of  the  Lobd 
teas  like  devouring  fire  on  tne  top  of  the 
mount  in  the  eyes  of  the  childreQ  of  Israel. 

18  And  Moses  went  into  the  midst  of  the 
cloud,  and  gat  him  up  into  the  mount:  and 
*Moses  was  in  the  mount  forty  days  and  fijrty 
nights. 


1  Vene  7.  Cliap.  19.  8.    Deat.  5.  S7. 


8  Ve»e3. 


8  \  Pet.  1.  9.    Heb.  9.  80. 


i  Cbap.  M.  18.    Dmt.  f.  t< 


Vene  10.  *  Sapphire*  n^gD,  »a/)pir.     The  Gre?k  and 

I>atin  names  are  ohviously  derived  from  the  Hebrew,  ffdw 
^9ipQt,  sapphirus.  Next  after  the  d  iamond  it  is  the  most  va- 
laibleoftaegema,^Loeeding  all  othen  in  lustre  and  hard- 


ness. The  oriental  sapphire  is  of  a  skv-blne.  or  fine  mwJ 
eoioar,  whence  the  propliets  described  the  throi»e  of  God 
as  being  of  the  colour  of  sapphire  (Ezek.  i  26,  aad  z.  8)> 
Pliny  says,  that  in  his  time  the  best  sapphires  eame  from 
Media. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

1  What  the  IsradUes  must  offer  for  the  making  of  tlie 
tabemade,  10  TJieform  of  the  ark,  17  The  merq/ 
ieatf  with  the  cJierubims.  23  The  table,  with  the 
furniture  thereof,  31  The  candlestick  ^  with  the  in" 
strwnents  thereof. 

And  ike  Lorp  spake  unto  Moses,  saying, 

2  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  that 
they  *  firing  me  an  ^'offering :  'of  every  man 
that  giveth  it  willingly  with  his  heart  ye  shall 
take  my  offering. 

3  And  this  is  the  offering  which  ye  shall 
take  of  them ;  gold,  and  silver,  and  brass, 

4  And  blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and 
^fine  linen,  and  goats'  hai?*, 

5  And  rams'  skins  dyed  red,  and  badgers' 
skins,  and  shittim  wood, 

6  Oil  for  the  light,  spices  for  anointing  oil, 
and  for  sweet  incense, 

7  Onyx  stones,  and  stones  to  be  set  in  the 
•ephod,  and  in  the  •breastplate. 

8  And  let  them  make  me  a  sanctuary; 
that  I  may  dwell  among  them. 

9  According  to  all  tnat  I  shew  thee,  after 
the  pattern  of  the  tabernacle,  and  the  nattern 
of  all  the  instruments  thereof,  even  so  snail  ye 
make  it. 

10  IF  'And  they  shall  make  an  ark  oj 
shittim  wood :  two  cubits  and  a  half  shall 
the  length  thereof,  and  a  cubit  and  a  half  the 
breadth  thereof,  and  a  cubit  and  a  half  the 
height  thereof. 

11  And  thou  shalt  overlay  it  with  pure 
gold,  within  and  without  shalt  thou  overlay  it, 
and  shalt  make  upon  it  a  crown  of  gold  round 
about 

12  And  thou  shalt  cast  four  rings  of  gold 
for  it,  and  put  them  in  the  four  comers  there- 
of;  and  two  rings  shall  be  m  the  one  side  of 
it,  and  two  rings  in  the  other  side  of  it. 

13  And  thou  shalt  make  staves  of  shittim 
wood,  and  overlay  them  with  gold. 

14  And  thou  shalt  put  the  staves  into  the 
rin^  by  the  sides  of  the  ark,  that  the  ark  may 
be  borne  with  them. 

15  The  staves  shall  be  in  the  rings  of  the 
ark  :  they  shall  not  be  taken  from  it 

16  And  thou  shalt  put  into  the  ark  the 
testimony  which  I  shall  give  thee. 

17  T  And  thou  shalt  make  a  mercy  seat  of 

Imre  jgold :  two  cubits  and  a  half  shall  be  the 
engtn  thereof,  and  a  cubit  and  a  half  the 
breadth  thereof. 

18  And  thou  shalt  make  two  eherubims  of 

1  Hab.  Mk/br  ir#.  •  Or,  h$m§  ^0Mm§,  •  Chap.  85.  5. 

•  Or,  ^tA€  nutter  ^th§  mercy  tutt.  '  Num.  7.  S9. 
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gold,  of  beaten  work  shalt  thou  make  them,  in 
the  two  ends  of  the  mercy  seat. 

19  And  make  one  cherub  on  the  one  end, 
and  the  other  cherub  on  the  other  end :  even 
'of  the  mercy  seat  shall  ye  make  the  eherubims 
on  the  two  ends  thereof. 

20  And  the  cherubhns  shall  stretch  forth 
their  wings  on  high,  cgvering  the  mercy  seat 
with  their  wings,  and  their  faces  shall  look  one . 
to  another ;  toward  the  mercy  seat  shall  the 
faces  of  the  eherubims  be. 

21  And  thou  shalt  put  the  mercy  seat 
above  upon  the  ark;  and  in  the  ark  thou 
shalt  put  the  testimony  that  I  shall  giv^ 
thee. 

22  And  there  I  will  meet  with  thee,  and  I 
will  commune  with  thee  from  above  the  mercy 
seat,  from  "between  the  two  eherubims  which 
are  upon  the  ark  of  the  testimony,  of  all  things 
which  I  will  give  thee  in  commandment  unto 
the  children  of  Israel. 

23  H  ''Thou  shalt  also  make  a  table  of 
shittim  wood :  two  cubits  shall  be  the  length 
thereof,  and  a  cubit  the  breadth  thereof,  and  a 
cubit  and  a  half  the  height  thereof. 

24  And  thou  shalt  overlay  it  with  pure 
gold,  and  make  thereto  a  crown  of  gold  roimd 
about 

25  And  thou  shalt  make  unto  it  a  border 
of  an  hand  breadth  round  about,  and  thou 
shalt  make  a  golden  crown  to  the  border 
thereof  round  about 

26  And  thou  shalt  make  for  it  four  rings 
of  gold,  and  put  the  rings  in  the  four  comers 
that  are  on  the  four  feet  thereof. 

27  Over  against  the  border  shall  the  rings 
be  for  places  of  the  staves  to  bear  the  table. 

28  And  thou  shalt  make  the  staves  ^ 
shittim  wood,  and  overlay  them  with  gola, 
that  the  table  may  be  borne  with  them, 

29  And  thou  shalt  make  the  dishes  thereof, 
and  spoons  thereof,  and  covers  thereof,  and 
bowls  thereof,  *'to  cover  withal :  of  pure  gold 
shalt  thou  make  them. 

30  And  thou  shalt  set  upon  the  table  sh^w- 
bread  before  me  alway. 

31  IT  "And  thou  shalt  make  a  candlestick 
of  pure  gold  :  o/*  beaten  work  shall  the  can- 
dlestick be  made  :  his  shaft,  and  his  branches, 
his  bowls,  his  knops,  and  his  flowers,  shall  be 
of  the  same. 

32  And  six  branches  shall  come  out  of  the 
sides  of  it ;  three  branches  of  the  candlestick 
out  of  the  one  side,  and  three  branches  of  the 
candlestick  out  of  the  other  side : 


4  0r,«tf». 
10  Chap.  ST.  10. 


I  CSup.  S9.  4.  *  Chap.  S8. 15.         7  Chap.  37.  1. 

1  i  Or,  fo  pMT  gut  wtthal,  »  Chap.  37.  1 7. 
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33  Three  bowls  made  like  unto  almonds, 
with  a  knop  and  a  flower  in  one  branch  ;  and 
three  bowls  made  like  almonds  in  the  other 
branch,  with  a  knop  and  a  flower :  so  in  the 
six  branches  that  come  out  of  the  candle- 
stick. 

34  And  in  the  candlestick  sliall  be  four 
bowls  made  like  unto  almonds,  with  their 
knops  and  their  flowers. 

35  And  there  shall  be  a  knop  under  two 
branches  of  the  same,  and  a  knop  under  two 
branches  of  the  same,  and  a  knop  under  two 
branches  of  the  same,  according  to  the  six 
branches  that  proceed  out  of  the  candlestick. 


36  Their  knops  and  their  branches  shall  be 
of  the  same :  all  of  it  shall  be  one  beaten 
work  of  pure  gold. 

37  And  thou  shalt  make  the  seven  lamps 
thereof:  and  they  shall  ^ 'light  the  lamps 
thereof,  that  they  may  give  light  over  agunst 
**it. 

38  And  the  tongs  thereof,  and  the  snuff- 
dishes  thereof,  sliall  be  of  pure  gold. 

39  Of  a  talent  of  pure  gold  shall  he  make 
it,  with  all  these  vessels. 

40  And  ^^look  that  thou  make  them  after 
theu*  pattern,  ** which  was  shewed  thee  in  the 
mount. 


13  Or,  cdMM  to  ascend. 


"  Htb.t/iefaceo/n, 


li  AcU  7.  U,    Ilttb.  8. 0. 


i<  Heb.  which  thou  wan  caused  to  see. 


Verse  2.  *  Speak  tinlo  the  children  of  Imul^  etc. — A« 
we  are  now  to  enter  upon  the  illustration  of  the  ritual  in- 
stitutions which  the  Lord  judged  suitable  for  the  Hebrew 
people,  oar  attention  is  called  to  a  preliminary  question  of 
considerable  interest,  and  by  which  much  discussion  has 
been  first  and  last  provoked,  that  is,  to  what  extent  the 
ceremonial  observances,  and  especially  the  forms  and  ap- 
paratus of  divine  worship,  were  similar  to  those  of  the 
Egyptians ;  and,  if  a  similarity  existed,  whether  the  imi- 
tation was  with  the  Hebrews  or  the  Egyptians  ? 

The  view  which,  after  much  anxious  consideration,  the 
present  writer  was  led  to  take  of  this  interesting  question, 
was  put  forth  in. 1839  in  the  chapter,  *  the  Law,*  in  the 
Pictorial  History  of  Palestine,  Since  then  several  authors 
of  great  credit  iu  this  countrv  and  abroad  have  signified 
more  or  less  distinctly  their  adhesion  to  similar  interpreta- 
tions. And  as  the  evidence  rests  on  fkcts,  capable  of  l)eing 
manifested  to  the  eye,  and  therefore  difficult  for  any  un- 
prejudiced mind  to  resist,  it  may  be  confidently  expected 
that  this  which  was  a  few  years  since  the  exceptional 
opinion,  will  ere  long  become,  if  it  be  not  already,  the 
current  interpretation,  and  will  be  received  as  an  important 
addition  to  the  resources  for  scriptural  illustration  which 
have  in  our  own  time  been  opened  up.  As  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  the  reader  should  possess  the  clue  to  the 
Egyptian  illustration,  which  it  is  our  intention  to  intro- 
duce ;  we  shall  here  produce  it  in  some  remarks  taken, 
with  slight  alteration,  from  the  work  to  which  we  have 
referred. 

That  a  degree  of  similarity  did  exist,  in  some  par- 
ticulars, was  early  discovered  by  those  scholars  who  had 
made  themselves  acquainted  with  as  much  as  cx)uld 
formerly  be  known  (through  the  reports  of  Greek  and 
Latin  writers)  of  the  Egyptian  rites  and  institutions. 
Maimonides,  although  a  Jew,  and  an  ardent  advocate  of 
the  divine  origin  and  anti-idolatrous  object  of  the  Mosaical 
system,  notices  this  similarity,  and  attributes  a  designed 
imitation  to  that  system  on  erounds  which  he  explains  and 
justifies.  The  same  view  has  l>een  abl^  elaborated  and 
sustained  by  various  writers,  among  which  are  Sir  John 
Marsham,  and,  above  all,  the  eminently  learned  Spencer, 
in  his  great  work  I)e  Legibus  Hebraorum ;  and  after  him 
by  Moses  Lowman  and  others.  Another  class  of  Biblical 
scholars  seemed  to  start  with  pain  at  the  idea  of  such  an 
imitation,  and  consider  it  a  point  of  religious  duty  to  con- 
tend for  Uie  originalitv  of  every  pm  of  the  tabernacle,  and 
of  every  thread  in  the  dress  of  the  high- priest.  They 
have  argued  either  that  there  was  no  such  similarity  in  the 
opponte  party  alleged ;  or  that,  although  some  similarities 
might  be  found,  the^  must  be  accounted  for  by  the  snppon- 
tion  that  tiie  Egyptians  borrowed  from  the  Hebrews ;  or 
that,  all  the  analogies  which  can  be  discovered  were  ori- 
240 


ginally  derived  from  patriarchal  usages  or  traditioo.  On 
Uiis  side  occur  such  names  as  those  of  Witsius,  Meyer, 
and,  more  lately,  of  Dr.  Woodward  and  Dr.  Wait:  and  it 
may  be  observed  that  until  veir  recently  the  views  of  the 
great  majority  of  writers  who  have  occasion  to  notice  the 
question  take  this  direction. 

Now  this  question  has  until  recently  continued  to  be 
argued  entirely  upon  its  original  grounds.  The  advocttei 
of  the  alleged  imitation  have  gone  on  illustrating  the  ar- 
guments of  Spencer,  or  adducing  further  proofs  from  emi- 
nent writers ;  and  their  opponents  have  proceeded  cc^yyiog 
Witsius,  or  following  his  Ime  of  argument  and  evidence,— 
both  parties  appearing  to  be  utterly  unconscious  of  the  new 
sources  of  evidence  which  have  been  opened  within  the 
present  century,  and  by  which  the  state  of  the  question  has 
been  entirely  altered,  from  one  of  argument  to  one  of  fact. 
These  sources  are  found  in  the  ancient  paintings  and  sculp- 
tures of  Egypt,  which  exhibit,  with  great  minuteness  of 
detail,  not  only  the  military  and  civil  usages  of  that  ex- 
traordinary nation,  but  portray  all  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
of  their  religjion,  with  all  the  acts  which  were  performed, 
all  the  utensils  which  were  employed,  and  aU  the  dresses 
and  ornaments  which  were  worn  by  the  Egyptian  priest- 
hood, in  the  services  of  their  pods.  Now,  with  reference 
to  this  last  class  of  subjects,  it  is  clear  that  they  must  aflbrd 
ample  materials  for  settiing  the  question  as  to  similaritj  tt 
least.  For  one  who  has  inade  himself  acquainted  with  the 
minute  descriptions  of  the  tabernacle,  the  utensils  of  wor- 
ship, and  the  priestly  attire,  which  are  given  in  the  books 
of  Moses,  will  casilv  be  able  to  recognise  the  resemblances 
or  diffierences  which  the  Egyptian  monuments  ofiier.  The 
result  will  set  the  question  at  rest  by  establishing,  beyond 
all  further  dispute,  that  very  important  similarities  ds 
exist,  and  which  can  be  denied  by  no  one  witlMMit  betity- 
ing  great  ignorance  of  plain  matters  of  fact 
•  A  selection  of  the  facts  by  which  this  similarity  is  esta- 
blished will  presentiy  be  offered:  and  meanwhile  die 
question  arises,  *  How  this  similarity  was  produced  T  We 
see  not,  ourselves,  how  to  avoid  the  conclusion  thtt 
some  E^ptian  practices  were  adnutted  into  the  Hebrev 
ritual. 

In  the  first  place ,  the  points  in  which  analogies  hive 
been  found  are  too  numerous  and  too  peculiar  to  have  beea 
the  result  of  accidental  coincidence. 

They  could  not  have  had  a  common  origin  in  patriarebal 
practice,  for  that  practice  had  no  ritual  from  which  such 
analogous  usages  could  be  transmitted. 

Those  who  suppose  that  the  Egyptians  copied  the 
similar  practices  from  the  Hebrews,  fix  upon  the  time  of 
Joseph's  power  and  popularity,  as  that  when  such  initi< 
tion  was  most  likely  to  have  taken  pUce.  Bat  it  is  lior- 
gotten  that  the  Hebrews  had  then  none  of  those  ritosl 
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obseirances  for  the  Egyptiaos  to  imitate,  nor,  indeed,  until 
a!tcr  they  had  left  Egypt  It  would  be  difficolt  to  assign 
aiiy  subsequent  date  to  the  imitation.  The  Hebrew  ritual, 
as  exhibited  in  the  wilderness,  was  not  likely  to  be  well 
known  to  the  Egyptians ;  or,  if  known,  was  it  at  all  pro- 
bable that  this  proud  and  highly  ciTilized  people  would 
imitate  the  ritaal  of  their  escaped  bondmen,  against  whom 
their  minds  were  probably  in  a  state  of  high  exasperation  ? 
And,  after  the  Israelites  had  entered  the  Promised  Land, 
it  was  not  until  the  time  of  Solomon  that  the  Hebrew  ritual 
exhibited  a  sufficiently  imposine  appearance  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  Eg3rptiau8.  The  intercourse  which  then 
existed  between  toe  two  countries,  and  the  marriage  of 
the  Hebrew  king  to  an  E^ptian  princess,  would  point  to 
this  reign  as  by  far  the  most  fayourable  date  for  such  an 
imitation.  But  then — the  sculptures  and  paintings  from 
which  we  obtain  the  knowledge  that  analogies  did  actually 
exist,  date  much  earlier  than  the  time  of  Solomon — some 
of  them,  even  earlier  than  the  departure  of  the  Israelites 
from  Egypt  This,  as  we  take  it,  is  conclusive  against  any 
imitation  of  the  Hebrew  ritual  by  the  Egyptians. 

Such  an  imitation  would  indeed  be  most  improbable  on 
almost  every  ground  on  which  it  could  be  considered. 
The  Egyptians  were  an  old  nation,  organized  in  all  its 
institutions,  including — we  have  not  the  least  reason  to 
donbt — its  religious  mstitutions  and  ceremonies,  long  be* 
fbre  the  Israelites  received  their  ritual  system ;  and  since, 
their  hatred  and  absolute  prohibition  of  innovation  and 
chan^  in  all  that  they  had  organised,  has  been  in  all  time 
notorious,  the  supposed  imitation  would,  a  priori,  be 
mo6t  unlikely,  even  were  their  relations  with  the  Israelites 
equal  and  amicable,  which  they  certainly  were  not 

As  only  visible  things  were  capable  of  being  so  repre- 
sented as  to  furnish  that  positive  proof  of  similarity  to 
which  we  have  adverted,  we  shall  not  insbt  upon  simi- 
larities which  do  not  admit  of  this  degree  of  proof; 
althongh,  certainly,  since  the  existence  of  these  establishes 
the  general  principle  of  accommodation,  the  existence  of 
other  instances,  not  susceptible  of  the  same  kind  of  proof, 
becomes  the  more  probable,  when  properly  supported  by 
Giber  considerations. 

We  have  now  only  to  state  the  considerations  which 
may  be  presumed  to  have  determined  that  degree  of  ac- 
commo:lation  to  Egyptian  usages  which  we  shall  presently 
endeavour  to  substantiate  by  ocular  proof.  And,  in  the 
first  instance,  it  may  be  well  to  hear  Maimonides : — '  As  at 
that  time  the  universal  practice  and  the  mode  of  worship 
in  which  all  were  educated  was,  that  various  kinds  of  ani- 
mals should  be  offered  in  the  temples  in  which  their  idols 
were  placed,  and  before  whom  their  worshippers  were  to 
prostrate  themselves  and  to  burn  incense;  and  as  there 
were  also  certain  persons  set  apart  for  the  service  of  those 
temples  (which,  as  has  been  already  shown,  were  erected 
in  fionour  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  other  planetary 
bodies),  therefore  that  divine  wisdom  and  providence  of 
God,  which  so  eminently  shines  forth  in  all  his  creatures, 
did  not  ordain  the  abandonment  or  abolition  of  all  such 
worship.  For  it  is  the  well-known  disposition  of  the 
human  heart  to  cleave  to  that  to  which  it  has  been  habi- 
tuated, even  in  things  to  which  it  is  not  naturally  inclined. 
To  have  decreed  the  entire  abolition  of  all  such  worship 
would,  therefore,  have  been  the  same  as  if  a  prophet 
should  come  and  say,  '*  It  is  the  command  of  God,  that  in 
the  da^  of  trouble  ye  shall  not  pray,  nor  fast,  nor  publicly 
seek  him  ;  but  your  worship  shall  be  purely  mental,  and 
shall  consist  in  meditation,  not  in  action."  On  these  ac- 
counts the  Creator  retained  those  modes  of  worship,  but 
transferred  the  veneration  from  created  thin^  and  shadows 
to  his  OWN  Name,  and  commanded  us  to  direct  our  reli- 
gious services  to  Himself.'  This  learned  Jew  then  goes 
on  to  illustrate  by  examples  the  view  he  tidies ;  and  this 
view  seems  just  in  itself,  while  it  is  amply  confirmed  by 
evidence  which  did  not  exist,  or  rather  had  not  been 
brought  to  light,  at  the  time  he  wrote. 

ToAt,  during  their  sojourn  in  Eg^pt,  the  Israelites  had 
departed  very  widely  from  the  patnarchal  fidth,  and  that 
the  pomps,  processions,  nnd  imposing  ordinances  of  that 
TOT*.  I*  Q 


country  had  usurped  a  powerful  influence  over  their  minds, 
is  not  only  likely  in  itself,  but  is  demonstrated  by  the  sad 
afiair  of  the  golden  calf,  and  by  subsequent  manifestations 
of  a  tendency  towards  the  idolatries  of  Egypt    Then  the 


worship  of  Egypt  was  full  of  rites,  ceremonies,  and  appa- 
ratus, which,  while  they  were  considered  as  iu  themselves 
suitable,  were  also  madesymbolical  of  hidden  mysteries,  as 
was  the  case  with  the  rites  of  all  pagan  systems.^  Now,  the 
symbolical  or  typical  nature  of  the  Hebrew  ritual  is  al- 
lowed on  all  hands,  and  is  m  the  fullest  sense  admitted  by 
the  present  writer.  Yet  we  know  not  that  anv  one  has 
alleged  that  the  heathen  borrowed  their  symholizations 
from  the  Jews,  although  the  similarity  is  as  great  in  this 
as  in  any  other  matter. 

Thus  the  Hebrews,  in  their  defection  to  the  religion  of 
the  Egjrptians,  had  necessarily  become  habituated  to  a 
highly  ceremonial  and  symbolical  worship,  whereby  their 
minds  mav  well  be  supposed  to  have  been  incapacitated 
from  wholly  returning  to  the  plain  and  simple  system  of 
their  fathers.  The  apostle  Paul  manifestly  assigns  the 
origin  of  the  law  to  some  defection  of  this  nature.  '  Where- 
fore, then,  serveth  the  law  ? '  he  asks ;  and  answers,  *  It 
was  €ufded  because  of  transgressions  *    (Gal.  iii.  19.) 

In  this  state  of  the  case,  and  after  the  people  had  un- 
equivocally evinced  their  tendencies  by  the  feast  of  the 
golden  calf,  it  seems  natural  and  probable  that  a  cere- 
monial and  symbolical  form  of  worship  should  be  con- 
ceded to  them— as  like  as  might  be,  in  its  mere  external 
forms,  to  that  which  they  were  predisposed  to  follow— but 
directed  to  wholly  different  objects,  and  carefully  purified 
from  all  that  might,  even  in  remote  tendency,  lead  to 
idolatrous  or  unholy  associations  and  practices.  Such  a 
course  was  in  unlton  with  those  accommodations  to  the 
ideas  and  prejudices  of  the  peoplet  of  which  other  ex-> 
amples  might  be  produced.  We  may  the  less  hesitate  about 
this,  when  we  reflect  that  the  ritual  law,  as  a  whole,  was 
only  intended  for  a  particular  people,  and  for  temporarv 
purposes ;  and  we  have  only  a  right  to  expect  to  find  that  it 
was  good  and  suitable  for  its  immediate  objects.  This 
made  it  the  best  under  all  the  circumstances ;  and  a  system 
better  absoluteh — as  having  larger  objects,  and  as  being 
adapted  to  all  tmies  and  all  people — wotdd  have  been  un- 
suitable and  bad  for  the  limited  purpose  of  the  Mosaical 
Law. 

Then,  under  these  considerations,  regarding  the  ritual 
law  as  an  accommodation  to  the  prejudices  and  dangers  of 
the  Hebrews  who,  as  a  people,  were  obviously  not  prepared 
to  receive  moral  precepts  and  religious  doctrines  apart 
from  the  ceremonial  observances  and  symbolical  appen- 
di^ges  in  which  tiie  greater  part  of  the  world  had  then 
agreed  to  envelope  them,  we  shall  see  occasion  to  admire 
the  wisdom  with  which  the  system  founded  on  this  con- 
cession was  adapted  to  their  condition  and  capacities,  and 
was  moulded  into  a  safeguard  against  idolatry,  and  made 
an  instrument  of  assisting  that  separation  of  this  people 
from  all  odiers,  which  was  one  of  the  essential  conditions 
of  their  exbtence  as  the  chosen  race.  The  manner  in 
which  its  circumstances  were  framed  to  shadow  forth  the 
more  broad  and  spiritual  dispensation  which  was  to  follow, 
invested  it  in  some  degree  with  a  spiritual  character, 
which  we  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  notice.  And 
then,  in  order  to  keep  the  nature  of  the  community  con- 
stantly in  view,  all  the  ceremonial  institutions  had  re- 
ference to  God,  not  only  as  the  sovereign  of  the  universe, 
but  as  the  King  of  the  nation.  The  Israelites  were  taught 
to  feel  that  the  tabernacle  was  not  only  the  temple  of 
Jehovah,  but  the  palace  of  their  Kino  ;  that  the  table 
supplied  with  wine  and  shew-bread  was  the  royal  table ; 
that  the  altar  was  the  place  where  the  provisions  of  the 
monarch  were  prepared ;  that  the  priests  were  the  royal 
servants,  and  were  bound  to  attend  not  only  to  sacred  but 
also  to  secular  affairs,  and  were  to  receive,  as  their  reward, 
the  first  tithes,  which  the  people,  as  subjects,  were  led  to 
consider  as  part  of  the  revenue  which  was  due  to  God, 
their  inmiediate  sovereign.  Other  things,  of  a  less  pro- 
minent and  important  nature,  had  reference  to  the  same 
great  end.    (Exod.  xxv.  8,  9 ;  Lev.  xxi.  G,  8, 17 ;  Num. 
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xxyiii.  2 ;  Deal  xxiii.  4 ;  compare  Ezek.  zlir.  7 ;  and 
see  Jahn's  Biblical  Archteclogy^  sect.  214.) 

3.  *  Tliia  is  the  offering* — The  particulan  of  this  offer- 
ing are  more  folly  aetuled  in  ch.  xxxv.,  and  the  amount 
of  the  whole  is  summed  up  in  xxxviii.  21,  etc  From 
these  different  passages  it  appears  that  half  a  diekel  of 
silver  was  levied  on  every  man  above  twenty  years  of  age ; 
besides  which,  every  one  who  was  so  inclined  made  volun- 
tary offerings.  Moses  assembled  the  congregation  (xxxv. 
4),  and  mentioned  what  classes  of  articles  would  be  re- 
quired for  the  work  of  the  tabemade ;  and  those  persons 
who  possessed  any  of  the  articles  needed,  offered  so  libe- 
rally that  more  than  enough  was  soon  obtained,  and  Moses 
then  forbade  anything  further  to  be  brought  (xzxvi.  5-7). 
The  articles  required  were  so  various  in  character  and 
value,  that  there  was  room  for  almost  everv  person  to  testify 
his  zeal  b^  some  offering  or  other.  The  wealthy  could 
brin^  precious  stones  and  gold,  while  the  poorer  sort  might 
furnish  the  skins  and  spun  hair  of  goats.  The  women,  it 
appears  (xxxv.  26),  exerted  themselves  in  spinning  the 
goats'  hair  for  the  tent  coverings,  as  women  do  to  this  day 
in  the  encampments  of  the  Bedouin  Arabs. 

The  statement  in  chap,  xxxviii.  24-31,  is  very  important, 
as  enabling  us  to  form  some  idea  of  the  expense  of  this 
costly  fiibnc  It  is  there  said  that  the  Rold  weighed  29 
talents  and  7  SO  shekels ;  the  silver,  raised  by  a  poll-tax  of 
half  a  shekel,  was  100  talents  and  1775  shekels;  and  the 
brass  (more  probably  copper),  70  talents  and  2400  shekels. 
This  enables  us .  to  form  the  following  calculation, 
estimating  the  talent  of  3000  shekels  at  125  lbs.  troy 
weight : — 

£        s.    d. 

Gold,  at  42.  per  ounce  •       .        175,460    0    0 

Silver,  at  5s.  per  ounce         .  37,721  17    6 

Brass  (or  copper),  at  Is.  3(/.  per  lb. 

avoirdupois        .        .        .  138    6    0 

Total  .        £213,320    3     6 

Now  we  have  to  consider  that  this  is  the  value  of  only 
the  raw  material  of  the  metals  employed  in  the  structure  of 
the  tabernacle ;  and  when  we  add  the  value  of  the  wood, 
the  curtains,  the  dress  of  the  high-priest  with  its  breast- 
plate of  precious  stones,  the  dresses  of  the  common  priests, 
and  the  workmanship  of  the  whole — it  must  be  considered 
a  moderate  estimate  if  we  regard  the  total  expense  of  tiiis 
fabric  as  not  less  than  250,0001,  however  much  more  it 
may  have  been.  This  mode  of  estimating  value  is,  how- 
ever, very  ibllacious,  on  account  of  the  difference  in  the 
real  value  of  the  precious  metals  in  different  times  and 
countries.  There  are  no  very  accurate  data  on  which  we 
might  be  enabled  to  estimate  the  actual  value  of  those 
mei^s  to  the  Israelites  themselves.  In  Western  Asia,  at 
present,  the  precious  metals  have  a  much  higher  actual 
value  tiian  in  Europe ;  and,  judging  from  existing  and 
past  analogies,  we  might  infer  that  the  tabernacle  was 
much  more  coetiy  at  the  time  of  its  erection,  than  it  would 
even  appear  under  estimates  firamed  with  reference  to  the 
present  value  of  the  precious  metals.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  not  impossible  that,  in  Arabia  and  Egypt,  gold 
and  silver  were  even  of  much  less  value  than  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  Although  it  is  true  that  mines  of  gold  or 
silver  are  not  now  known  or  worked  in  Arabia,  we  are  not 
bound  to  reject  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  ancient 
writers,  whose  statements,  after  allowing  for  exaggeration, 
purport  that  the  precious  metals  were  there  more  abundant 
than  in  any  other  known  country,  and  were  indeed  so 
common  as  to  remind  us  of  things  as  the  Spaniards  found 
them  in  Mexico  and  Peru.  Dioftorus  mentions  a  river  in 
DebsB  {Hedjcu)  that  abounded  in  small  lumps  of  most 
beautiful  gold.  Arrian,  Strabo,  Agatharchides,  and 
others,  describe  in  glowing  terms  tiie  wealth  of  the  settied 
Arabians  in  precious  metal.  The  pillars  of  their  houses 
were  resplendent  with  gold  and  silver  (like  the  pillars  of 
the  tabernacle') ;  they  had  vessels  and  domestic  utensils  of 
the  same  metals  \  and  their  persons  were  profusely  adorned 
with  various  oriental  ornaments,  composed  of  the  same 
substances,  and  also  of  predous  stones.  It  is  even  said 
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that  gold  was  in  such  plenty  that  it  was  bat  tiirioe  the    ! 
value  of  brass,  and  only  twice  that  of  iron;  while  silfer    I 
was  regarded  as  ten  times  more  valuable  than  gold.   U    i 
only  a  small  part  of  this  were  true,  we  need  not  be  isto*    , 
nished  at  the  vast  quantity  of  precious  metal  which  ^ 
Hebrews  seem  to  have  possessed.    But  this  may  otherwise   ! 
be  accounted  for,  by  recollecting  that  the  property  which 
the  patriarchs  left  to  their  posteritv  was  veiy  oooaderable,    , 
and  had  doubtiess  been  increased  during  their  abode  in    , 
Egypt ;  and  that,  besides  this,  there  were  the  valuable 
articles  which  the^  demanded  of  the  Egyptians  at  thdr   ; 
departure,  the  spoil  taJLcn  from  the  king  and  warriors 
drowned  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  further  spoil  which  we 
may  suppose  to  have  been  obtained  fh>m  the  defeated 
Ainalekites.  , 

5.  *  Badgeri  skins.' — This  is  a  most  unfortunate  trans- 
lation, seeing  that    the   badger   is  unknown  in  6oa&- 
western  Asia,  and  has  not  yet  been  found  oat  of  Earope. 
The  word  translated  badger  is  t^T\  tachash;  and  nerer 
occurs  but  to  indicate  this  skin  covering  of  the  tabernacle, 
except  in  Ezek.  xvi.  10,  where  the  shoes  of  women  are 
sud  to  be  made  of  it  The  ancient  interpreters  understand 
by  it  a  colour  given  to  the  leather.  Sept  itaKiv9ufa\  Aquila 
and  Symmachus,  laifBiva\  Chaldee  and  Syriac,  rubra;  and 
these  are  followed  by  Bochart     {Hierozoiam,  i.  989.)   i 
But  this  is  mere  conjecture,  having  no  support  either  in   ' 
the  etymology  or  in  the  kindred  dialects.    On  the  other   ' 
hand,  all  the  Jewish  interpreters  state  the  tachash  to  hsYC 
been  an  animal,  the  skins  of  which  were  used  for  covering 
the  tabernacle,  and  also  for  shoes  or  sandals:  and  to  this 
conclusion  we  assent.    But  it  is  not  easy  to  aniye  at  a 
determination  respecting  the  sort  of  animal  indicated.   A 
large  number  of  mterpreters  think  it  was  some  kind  of 
fish,  and  Gesenius,  with  many  others,  is  in  &vour  of  Oie 
seal,  which,  he  says,  we  know  not  why,  has  much  affinitr 
with  the  badger.    If  the  word  has  anything  to  do  with 
badgers,  we  may  as  well  even  take  it  to  indicate  the  badger 
itself;  but  if  it  does  not  denote  a  badger,  the  seal  is  not 
more  probably  the  true  animal  from  having  any  affinitia 
with  a  badger,  which  afi^itics  have,  however,  no  existence 
but  in  the  mind  of  the  writer.     Besides  seals,  as  well  as 
several  other  aquatic  animals  in  which  the  tachash  has  been 
sought,  do  not  exist  in  the  Indian,  the  Arabian,  or  the  Pe^ 
sian  Seas ;  nor  is  it  probable  that  in  remote  ages  they  fre- 
quented the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  Mediterranein, 
where  the  current  sweeps  all  things  northward ;  and  still 
less  tiiat  they  nestied  in  tiie  lakes  of  the  Delta,  where  cro- 
codiles then  abounded.     Still,  a  covering  of  fish-skia 
might  have  been  very  suitable  for  protecting  the  rich 
envelopes  of  the  holy  edifice  from  wet ;  and  Niebohr  men- 
tions a  species  of  dolphin  (delphinus)  or  porpoise  knori 
in  the  Red  Sea,  and  called  by  the  Arabs  tuhash  and  dahash, 
which  may  deserve  consideration,  seeing  that  the  same 
people  make  small  round  bucklers,  and  sandal  soles  of  the 
fioufs  skins,  which  is  a  cetaceous  animal,  perhaps  identiol 
with  that  of  Niebuhr,  if  both  do  not  resolve  tiienifteH» 
into  that  which  Ehreuberg  first  accurately  distingmshw 
and  described  under  the  name  of  Halicora  Hea^ri^^ 
The  Arabs  of  Smiu  at  this  day  make  their  sandals  of  it> 
skin ;  which,  however,  is  perhaps  too  thick  and  daos^  for 
the  female  shoes  spoken  of  in  Ezek.  xvL  10.    If  the  ammal 
was  not  an  aquatic  creature,  but  a  quadruped,  the  range  of 
indeterminate  inquiry  is  too  extensive  to  bring  us  tt>  any 
satis&ctory  conclusion.    It  must  probably  have  been  a 
clean  animal,  of  some  kind  or  other,  as  we  can  ^^^^^ 
suppose  that  the  skin  of  an  unclean  aidmal  would  be  wd 
for  the  sacred  coverings.    This  consideration  alone  wooM 
dispose  of  the  badger,  and  of  many  other  aniouds  that 
have  been  suggested  by  different  interpreters. 

5.  *Shittim  wood'^-^UtS^  ahiUim,  otherwise  ffl^, 
shittah  (as  in  Isa.  xli.  19),  seems  to  have  been  sonie  tree 
that  grew  in  the  desert  in  which  the  Israelites  were  en- 
campn&l  In  the  passage  of  Isaiah,  just  re^rred  to,  it  is 
mentioned  as  a  tree  worthy  of  planting.  The  proper 
Hebrew  name  was  probably  shifttahf  formed  -from  the 
Egyptian  word  sharet,  the  doable  i  being  substituted  fif 
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I    the  ttf,  fbr  enphony  and  easier  pronunciation.    The  Arabs 
j    proDoonee  the  Egyptian  name  as  tmt,  and  apply  it  to  a 

>  ipecies  of  acacia  {Acacia  seyal),  which  grows  rather 
I    abondantly  in  the  yalleys  of  Arabia  Petrsca.    There  is 

little  doubt  that  this  was  the  Hebrew  Shittim,  unless  in- 

I  deed  the  word  be  a  general  term  for  acacias  in  general. 
We  think  it  likely  t£it  it  denoted  both  the  A.  seydl  and 

I    A.  gummifera,  which  are  both  abundant  in  this  r^on. 

I  These  are  the  species  that  yield  the  gum  arable.  The 
A,  ieyal  grows  to-  the  height  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  feet, 
ud  wordB  a  wood  better  suited  than  any  other  this  region 
yields  for  Uie  purposes  of  the  Israelites.    The  Aral»  of 

!  Sinai  peninsula  bum  it  into  charcoal,  which  they  take  for 
laleto  ^ypt»  where  fhel  of  every  kind  is  very  scarce. 

9.  '  Tne  tabernacle.*  —  Temples  certainly  existed  in 
Egypt,  and,  very  possibly,  in  Pidestine,  before  the  date  of 
the  Exode.     It  is,  however,  evident  that  the  Israelites 

'  vere  not  in  a  condition  to  erect  a  temple  until  they  were 
settled  in  the  Promised  Land ;  and  if,  therefore,  they  were 
dariog  their  sojoumings  to  have  any  analogous  fabric,  it 
most  needs  be  such  as  uiey  could  transfer  from  one  place 
to  another.     Such  was  the  tabernacle.    Many  considera- 

>  tioDs  might  be  adduced  to  show  the  probability  that  sacred 
tents  or  tabernacles  were  not  previously  unkuQwn  among 
nomade  nations.  The  opinion  as  to  the  absolute  originality 
of  this  &bric,  and  of  the  things  which  belonged  to  it,  might 
in  ibnner  times  be  safely  entertained,  but,  m  the  present 
comparativelj  advanced  state  of  our  information,  is  no 

[  longer  tenable.  We  believe,  most  truly,  that  the  taber- 
nacle was  made  according  to  the  model  or  <  pattern '  shown 
to  Moses  in  the  mount.  The  exhibition  of  such  a  model 
was  necessary,  that  he  might  learn  what  parts  of  analogous 
&bric8  ou^t  to  be  avoided,  and  what,  might  safely  be 
adopted ;  Irat  it  does  not,  therefore,  follow  that  this  fabric 
▼as  to  be  unlike  anything  that  had  been  previously  seen. 
We  quite  relinquish  the  illustrations  of  similarity  which 
have  been  adduced  by  previous  writers — and  forego  the  sup- 
p(nt  which  might  seem  to  be  offered  byAmos,  v.  26  and  Acts 
^  40,  which  describe  tiie  Israelites  as  bearing  idol  taber- 
nacles in  the  wilderness ;  because  we  think  that  they  were 
not  soch  tabernacles  as  that  to  which  our  attention  is  now 
tnrned,  but  rather  shrines  borne  about  entire,  such  as  we 
meet  with  in  all  idolatrous  nations,  and  which  generally 
contained  an  image  or  symbol  of  the  god.  It  is,  nowever, 
vroDg  to  say  there  was  nothing  like  it— and  that  the  taber- 
nacle was  the  only  fabric  which  had  to  be  taken  to  pieces,  in 
order  to  be  removed,  and  the  only  one  which  was  not  merely 
a  tent  (allowing  these  were  sacred  tents),  but  a  wooden 
frame-work,  covered  with  skins  and  cloths.  It  might 
easily  be  shown  how  natural  it  was  that  there  should  be 
ttcred  tents  among  a  nomade  people ;  and  even  at  this  day 
uponff  a  people  to  whom,  least  of  all,  any  communication 
vith  Sie  Jews  can  be  traced,  namely,  the  eastern  Tartars, 
the  sacred  tabernacles  are,  like  their  own  dwellings,  made 
of  a  frame-work  of  wood,  with  a  covering  of  felt,  the 
whole  being  taken  to  pieces  when  removed.  {Foyagea  chez 
UtPeupUs  Kalmucks  et  les  Tartares,  Berne,  1792;  and 
Cahmte  Tartary,  by  H.  A.  Zwick  and  J.  G.  Schill,  London, 
1831.)  Here,  then,  we  have  an  intimation  that  such  a 
&biic  is  proper  to  a  ntnnade  people  who  support  any  form 
of  religions  service.  The  tabernacle  could  not  be  of 
Egyptian  origin,  for  the  Egyptians  already  had  temples  of 
stone.  But  £is  tabernacle  had  little  in  common  with  those 
in  nse  among  the  nomades,  save  in  its  adaptation  for  removal, 
and  in  its  firamework  of  wood,  and  its  coverings.  Its  ge- 
neral forakf  and  tiie  distribution  of  its  parts,  is  similar  to 
that  of  an  Egyptian  temple. 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  are  diraosed  to  regard  the  taber- 
Bade  (and  afterwards  the  temifle)  as  like  other  parts  of  the 
ritual — an  accommodation,  or  rather  an  appropriation  to 
ri^otyjecta— of  ideas  which  then  prevailed  in  the  world, 
and  with  which  the  minds  of  the  Israelites  were  thoroughly 
satmrated.  The  heathen  boasted  of  the  presence  of  their 
godi  among  tibem  in  their  temples  and  tabernacles ;  and  as, 
perhaps,  the  Hebrews  could  not,  more  than  they,  take  in 
the  idea  of  God's  universal  presence,  or  derive  from  it  the 
~       '    1  whioh  tiie  notion  of  his  peculiar  local  presence 


was  calculated  to  afford,  He  condescended  to  give  them  in 
the  Shekinah,  or  miraculous  light,  as  a  manifest  and  un- 

auestionable  symbol  of  His  presence  with  them ;  and  since 
le  service  rendered  to  him  was  to  be  of  a  ritual  nature,  he 
directed  that  a  suitable  abode  should  be  prepared  for  this 
Presence.  There  he  would  keep  the  state  of  a  court,  as 
supreme  civil  magistrate  and  King  of  Israel ;  from  thence 
he  would  issue  his  laws  and  commandments,  as  from  an 
oracle ;  and  to  that  place,  where  their  King  abode,  and 
where  their  God  manifest^  his  presence,  they  were,  as  to 
their  kebkt,  to  turn  their  ftces  in  all  their  service  and  their 
worship.  The  east,  the  point  of  sun-rising,  was  the  keMa 
of  those  who  worshipped  the  host  of  heaven ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bably for  this  reason  that  the  fh)nt  of  the  tabernacle  and 
temple  fh>nted  the  east,  so  that  those  who  worshipped  God, 
in  his  courts,  must  needs  turn  their  faces  to  the  west.  We 
have  been  astonished  to  see  this  stated  as  a  difference  from 
Egyptian  practice.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  agreement.  Most  of 
the  temples  front  the  east,  like  the  tabernacle  and  Solo- 
mon's temple.  But  it  may  be  doubted  that  the  Egyptians 
had  any  general  k^la,  as  the  direction  of  their  temples  is 
not  uniform. 

For  descriptive  particulars  of  the  tabernacle,  see  the  note 
on  xxvi.  30.  But  we  mav  here  generally  remark  that  both 
in  the  tabernacle  and  in  the  Eg^rptian  temple,  the  area  was 
an  oblong  square,  the  front  portion  of  which  was  occupied 
by  a  court  or  courts,  where  the  worshippers  attended,  and 
where  sacrifice  was  offered.  The  sacred  apartments  in 
both  were  at  the  remoter  extremity,  the  Most  Holy  being 
the  smallest  and  the  innermost.  Into  these  sacred  cham- 
bers, among  both  the  Hebrews  and  Egyptians,  none  but 
priests  were  admitted,  being,  as  we  have  shown,  not  in- 
tended for  the  worship  of  the  people,  but  for  the  residence 
of  the  god,  and  for  the  performance  of  such  services  as 
only  his  high. and  chosen  servants  were  entitied  to  render. 
The  walls  of  the  Egyptian  temples  were  covered  within 
and  without  with  relievo  or  intaglio  sculptui:e,  the  former 
generally  painted  in  brilliant  colours.  And  it  seems  a 
singular  coincidence  that  the  most  splendid  hangings  of 
the  tabemacle>-:beine  the  veils  and  the  inner  curtain 
which,  within,  formed  the  ceiling,  and  covered  the  plated 
boards  outside— were  wrought  with  fibres  of  cherubwi.  It 
is  possible  that,  in  this  and  in  other  instances,  the  pre-oc- 
cupation  by  the  figures  of  cherubim  was  designed  to  pre- 
vent the  introduction  of  such  idolatrous  scenes  and  s3rmbols 
as  tiie  Egyptians  were  wont  to  exhibit  on  the  walls  of  their 
temples. 

We  have  already  exhibited  the  idea  of  the  tabernacle  as 
parUy  that  of  a  palace  for  the.  King.  This  will  seem  per- 
fectly clear  to  any  one  who  carefully  considers  the  terms 
in  which  the  tabernacle  and  even  the  temple  are  compared 
and  referred  to  throughout  the  Scriptures.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  this  view  is  essential  to  the  ri^ht  understand- 
ing of  these  structures  and  of  the  things  which  belonged  to 
them.  This  has  also  been  the  opinion  of  the  Jews  them- 
selves, who  are  certainly  not  disposed  to  under-rate  or  de- 
secrate those  fabrics,  the  mere  memory  of  which  is,  to  this 
day,  their  glory  and  their  pride.  It  was  therefore  with 
surprise  and  regret  that,  a  few  years  back,  in  the  heat  of  a 
biblical  controversy,  we  saw  this  idea  scouted  as  a  profane 
thing  by  some  good  and  useful  men,  our  respect  for  whom 
could  not  prevent  us  from  seeing  that  they  knew  not  of 
what  they  spoke.  It  is  partiy  for  this  reason  that  we  have 
desired  to  bring  more  strongly  and  distinctiy  before  our 
readers  a  view  which  it  might  otherwise  have  only  seemed 
necessary  to  assume  or  indicate. 

Now,  then,  if  the  tabernacle  were  the  king's  palace,  it  is 
reasonable  to  carry  out  the  analogy,  and  rq^ard  the  uten- 
sils which  belonged  to  it  as  the  [MLlace  fiirmture,  and  the 
Sriests  as  its  servants  and  officers.  This  view  is  so  dearly 
eveloped  by  Rabbi  Shem  Tob  (cited  by  Outram,  (M 
Sacrifices,  i.  3)  in  his  comment  on  Mumonides,  that  we 
shall  take  his  statement  as  an  introduction  to  the  account 
we  have  now  to  give  of  the  sacred  utensils. 

*  Grod,  to  whom  be  praise,  commanded  a  house  to  be 
built  for  him  resemblmg  a  royal  palace.  In  a  royal 
palace  are  to  be  found  all  the  tmngs  that  we  have  men- 
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tioned.  There  are  some  persons  who  guard  the  palace ; 
others  who  execute  offices  belongioff  to  the  roytA  dignitj, 
who  furnish  the  banquets,  and  do  ouer  necessary  services 
for  the  monarch;  others  who  daily  entertain  him  with 
music,  both  yocal  and  instrumental.  In  a  royal  palace 
there  is  a  place  appointed  for  the  preparation  of  victuals,  and 
another  (nearer  the  Presence)  where  perfumes  are  burned. 

*  In  the  palace  of  a  king  there  is  also  a  table,  and  an 
apartment  exclusively  appropriated  to  himself,  which  no 
one  ever  enters,  except  him  who  is  next  in  authority,  or 
those  whom  he  regards  with  the  greatest  a£fection.  In 
like  manner  it  was  the  will  of  God  to  have  all  these  in 
his  house,  that  he  mieht  not  in  anything  give  place  to  the 
kings  of  the  earth.  For  He  is  a  great  king,  not  indeed  in 
want  of  these  things :  but  hence  it  is  easy  to  see  the  reason 
of  the  daily  provbions  given  to  the .  priests  and  Levites, 
being  what  every  monarch  is  accustomed  to  allow  his  ser- 
vants. And  all  these  things  were  intended  to  instruct  the 
people  that  the  Lord  of  Hosts  was  present  among  us,  *'  For 
he  IS  a  great  king,  and  to  be  feared  by  all  the  nations." ' 

These  analogies  will  be  the  more  apparent  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  comparisons  are  to  be  referred  to  an 
Oriental  rather  than  to  a  European  palace. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  show  that  the  kind  of  asamila- 
tion,  which  we  have  described,  to  the  Egyptian  forms  of 
the  utensils  of  ritual  service,  so  &r  as  these  forms  were 
innocent,  or  might  be  rendered  useful,  was  not  excluded 
even  from  the  most  sacred  parts  of  the  Hebrew  ritual — 
not  even  fVom  the  Holy  of  Holies.  And  if  not  from  these, 
how  much  less  from  things  of  smaller  consequence. 

In  the  adtftumt  or  small  inner  chamber  of  the  Egyptian 
temples — answering  to  the  most  holy  place  of  the  Hebrew 
tabernacle —were  placed  the  peculiar  symbols,  images,  or 
signs  of  the  god  to  whom  the  temple  was  dedicated.  In 
the  case  of  some  of  the  principal  of  the  gods,  those  which 
were  the  most  ancient  and  the  most  generally  worshipped, 
the  contents  of  the  sanctuary  were  closely  similar,  if  not 
identical,  with  those  of  the  most  holy  place  of  the  taber- 
nacle,— with  the  omission,  in  the  latter,  of  the  superfluities 
and  idolatrous  appendages  which  the  former  offered. 
While,  therefore,  the  sculptures  of  Egypt,  in  which  some 
of  these  ancient  sanctuaries  are  represented,  a£ford  the 
only  discoverable  materials  for  making  out  the  outline 
forms  and  some  of  the  details  of  the  ark  and  that  which 
belonged  to  it,  they  will  at  the  same  time  afford  not  a  few 
intimations  of  the  simplifying  and  expurgatory  process 
by  which  these  things  were  fitted  for  the  use  of  the  Hebrew 
people. 

Our  further  observations  must  take  the  form  of  a  com- 
mentary on  the  cuts  which  we  now  produce,  and  on  which 
we  rely  lor  the  proof  of  the  statements  we  have  offered. 
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In  this  very  striking  engraving  (No.  I)  the  shrine  is  re-    ' 
presented  at  rest  upon  the  ark  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  temple. 
The  anomalous  feature  is  the  boat,  which,  in  this  and  most 
of  the  other,  examples,  rests  immediately  upon  the  ark,  and 
supports  the  covered  shrine.  To  explain  this,  it  should  be    ' 
observed  that  some  of  the  Eg^tian  gods  were  carried 
across,  or  up  or  down,  the  Nile,  in  splendid  boats,  onpa^ 
ticular  festivals,  and  were  sometimes  thus  absent  several 
days  from  their  temples.    From  this  circumstance,  the    i 
shrine  of  sudi  gods  was  usuallv  represented  as  in  a  boat, 
and  in  that  form  was  carried  about  in  land  procesaoos.    i 
There  was  nothing  of  this  in  the  Hebrew  tabernacle;  and    , 
as  most  of  tli^  idoUtrous  symbols  are  connected  with  the 
boat,  we  at  once  see  what  a  great  difference  this  omisaoa 
must  have  produced.    Having  given  this  dispensing  ex- 
pUnation  concerning  the  boat,  the  reader  mv&t  suppose  its 
omission  in  this  and  the  subsequent  illostrations.   Sop- 
posinff,  then,  the  boat  omitted,  we  have  first  the  ark,  or 
sacred  ches^  on  which,  as  on  a  pedestal,  the  shrine  is 
placed.    The  Egyptian  arks  are  very  similar  to  one  an- 
other in  their  form,  which,  as  nearly  as  can  be  imagined, 
correspond  to  the  description  of  the  Hebrew  ark ;  but  their 
proportions  are  varied.    That  in  the  above  engraving  has 
not  the  proportions  of  the  Hebrew  ark,  being  higher  than 
it  is  long ;  but  we  can  show  others  which  more  exactly 
agree. 

The  diameter  of  the  shrine  which  is  upon  the  ark,  as  in 
the  mercy-seat  which  was  upon  the  tabernacle  ark,  coin- 
cides at  its  base  with  that  of  the  ark,  but  diminishes  as  it 
ascends.  It  happens  that  we  do  not  know  how  high  the 
*  covering  *  of  the  Hebrew  ark  rose.  Josephus  says  it  was  a 
hand's  breadth.  We  do  not  suppose  it  rose  like  this  shrine, 
because  it  would  have  been  without  purpose  in  the  tatej 
nacle.  It  contained  the  image,  or  some  peculiarly  sacrro 
symbols  of  the  god,  which  were  thus  enthroned  upon  the 
ark.  But  in  the  tabernacle,  the  ark  was  the  throne  of  Ae 
Shekinah,  or  radiant  symbol  of  the  Divine  presence,  and 
an  enclosing  shrine  for  that  would  have  been  absurd.  U 
is  evident  Uiat  the  Shekinah  cloriously  filled  the  pl*«J5 
the  Hebrew  tabernacle  upon  the  ark  which  an  cnshnwd  ; 
image  occupied  in  the  Egyptian  temples.  Thus  the  H^ 
brews  were  effectually  prevented  fVom  placing  an  imig 
there,  and,  in  fact,  they  never  did ;  for  although,  in  the 
end,  they  went  so  ikr  as  to  place  idols  in  the  sanctnary, 
they  never  dared  to  place  an  idol  in  the  place  thus  mira- 
culously pre-occupiea.  .       v  • 

The  over-shadowing  wings,  in  the  Egyptian  shrinCi 
afford  an  accompaniment  similar  in  kind  to  that  of  the 
cherubim  in. the  Hebrew  tabernacle.  In  this  ca*«JJ** 
solar  symbol ;  and  although  we  have  no  precise  knowledge 
of  the  form  of  the  Hebrew  cherubim,  it  does  not  appear 
to  us  that  they  resembled  this  in  form  or  poatioo.  U 
is  interesting,  however,  to  learn  that  winged  symbolwl 
.  figures  of  some  kind  or  other  are  invariably  found  m  the 
l^ptian  sanctuaries.  ^ 

BSfi^  leaving  this  engraving  the  reader  will  not  nn  to 
noticeuM^t  the  poles  by  which  the  shrines  were  carried  w 
processioiiv^ere  left  remaining  in  it  when  at  rest  in  its 
place,  as  was^il^  case  with  the  Hebrew  ark.  The  figw« 
placed  beside  thS*rk  in  this  engraving,  under  the  poles 
may  indicate  the  m^wner  in  which  the  pot  of  manna  and 
other  articles  were  *Ufi^  up  beside  the  ark'  in  the  Hebrew 
sanctuary.  \ 

We  introduce  the  cutS^Jo.  2  for  the  sake  of  shewing 
that  we  have  rightly  inten>^ted the  shrine  which  wesje 
placed  upon  the  Egyptian  aTks,  as  contuuing  an  idoL 
Here  the  shrine  is  uncoveretl,  and  the  god  is  revw^ 
From  the  attitude,  the  god  ap|)ears  to  be  Harpociat«j 
In  this  instance  the  shrine  is  vt«T  rich  and  «l«8*°jv"I; 
its  canopy  exhibits  a  duplication  ol  the  winged  symbol  to 
which  we  have  already  directed  attention. 

The  cut  No.  3  exhibits  the  form  o/  the  ark,  which  leans 
toustoaffree,  asneariyaspossiblcin  its  shape  and  piy- 
tions,  with  that  which  the  present  cha|3ter  describes.  &w 
the  staves  are  similarly  placed,  and  the  covering  is  abojit  a 
hand's  breadth  in  height  or  thicknessV.  We  dwre^iid,  w 
coarse,  the  image  upon  this  ark,  symbolbdng  the  Niki  •oa 
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2.  SuBiifK  WITH  Idol. 

the  hieroglyphics  on  its  side.  We  most,  however,  call  at- 
tention to  the  two  small  figures  which  stand  at  the  opposite 
extremities  of  the  ark.  They  occupy  the  place  usually 
assigned  to  the  cherubim  in  all  the  pictures  of  the  Hebrew 
ark,  as  indeed  seems  to  be  required  by  the  text,  *  two  cheru- 
bim of  gold  ....  in  (or  at)  tbe  two  ends  of  the  mercy-seat' 
(Exodv.  18) ;  and  the  hindermost  of  them  takes  the  very 
attitude  which  the  more  current  pictures  and  descriptions 
supply.  Thei  r  faces,  however,  are  not  turned  to  each  other, 
and  they  are  mere  human  figures  without  wings.  The  value 
of  the  illustration  is,  therefore,  in  this— that,  besides  the 
proper  idol,  image,  or  symbol,  it  was  usual  amone  tbe 
E^'ptians  to  place  small  figures  upon  the  ark  in  significant 
attitudes. 

When  the  Hebrew  ark  was  removed  from  its  place,  it 
was  not  taken  into  parts,  but  the  chest  itself,  the  mercy- 
seat,  and  the  cherubim  were  carried  together  as  one  piece, 
precisely  as  they  had  stood  in  the  sanctuary.  The  under- 
neath engraving. (No.  4)  shews  the  same  practice  among 
the  E^'ptians.  Here  we  again  see  small  figures  in  pos- 
tures of  adoration. 

The  cut  No.  5,  however,  shews  that,  in  some  cases. 


S.   AeK   BORKK   by   1*RIKST8. 

the  shrine  was  taken  off  from  the  ark,  and  carried 
separately  by  the  Eg}'ptians.  But  we  have  introduced  it 
chiefly  on  account  of  tne  winged  figures  which  it  exhibits, 
and  more  particularly  of  those  which  are  represented  on 
the  side  of  the  shrine,  which  certainly  offer  the  most  re- 
markable approximations  in  form,  posture,  and  place  to 
the  Hebrew  cherubim  that  have  ever  been  produced.  Let 
it  be  observed  that  the  usual  representations  of  the  die- 
rubim  are  taken  from  the  description  which  Ezekiel  (ch.  i.) 
gives  of  those  which  he  saw  in  his  vision,  as  compared 
with  the  slight  intimations  supplied  by  Moses.  Now, 
Ezekiel  describes  them  as  having  human  shapes,  with  four 
faces,  and  four  wings.  The  four  faces  are  those  of  a  man, 
a  lion,  an  ox,  and  an  eagle  (or  hawk) ;  but  few  writers 
suppose  that  the  ark-chei-ubim  had  more  than  one  of  these 
feces,  and  they  generally  take  that  of  a  man  or  an  ox, 
seldom  choosing  the  lion  or  the  eagle.  In  this  Egyptian 
example  we  have  one  of  the  four  faces— that  of  the  hawk. 
The  wings  are  precisely  tbe  same  as  described  by  Ezekiel, 
— *  Their  wings  were  stretched  upward;  two  wings  of 
every  one  were  joined  one  to  another,  and  two  covered 
their  bodies.'  So  it  is  here :  each  figure  is  intended  to  be 
represented  with  four  wings,  two  of  which  fall  down  and 
cover  the  body,  while  the  otlier  two  stretch  upward,  both 
pairs  of  wings  in  each  of  the  figures  nearly  meeting  those 
of  the  one  opposite.  Their  position,  indeed,  with  their 
faces  towards  each  other,  is  strikingly  illustrative. 


4.  SOEIXB  AND  ARS  BOBNK  BY  PBISim. 
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5.   SHRni-X  CABRIED  Hi  PrOCESSIOK. 


The  two  preceding  cuts  fbrther  shew  the  manner  in 
which  tiie  Egyptian  shrine  was  carried  b^  the  priests  on 
their  shoulders,  as  the  ark  was  by  the  Levites.  The  taber- 
nacle itself  was  removed  in  waggons ;  and,  in  like  manner, 
although  the  Egyptians  had  wheel-carriages  in  great  abun- 
dance and  -variety,  the  shriae  or  ark  was  never  removed 
but  on  the  shoulders  of  the  priests. 

10.  *  Ark.^ — The  identity  of  name,  to  denote  two  such 
different  things  as  the  <  ark  *  of  Noah  and  that  of  the  taber- 
nacle, does  not  exist  in  the  original.  The  former  is  called 
nijn  tebah,  and  the  latter  \ht}  aron.  The  Septuagint 
rendered  both  terms  by  the  same  Greek  word,  Kifion6s, 
and  has  been  followed  by  our  own  and  other  ver- 
sions. The  ark,  in  the  present  instance,  was  a  coffer  or 
chest  of  shittim  wood  overlaid  with  gold,  in  which  were 
deposited  the  tables  of  the  Ten  Commandments — not  only 
the  entire  ones,  sa^r  the  Jews,  but  also  those  that  were 
broken— together  with  Aaron's  rod  (staff")  that  budded, 
and  the  golden  pot  of  preserved  manna.  This  chest  seems 
to  have  been  of  the  dimensions  of  three  feet  nine  inches  in 
length,  by  two  feet  three  inches  in  breadth  and  depth,  ac- 
cording to  the  common  cubit  of  eighteen  inches,  but  larger, 
if,  as  we  think  preferable,  we  take  the  Egyptian  cubit  of 
twenty-one  inches.  Around  the  upper  edge  there  was  a 
rim  or  cornice  (called  in  the  text  *  a  crown  *)  of  pure  gold ; 
and  on  each  side  were  fixed  rin^  of  gold  to  receive  the 
poles  of  shittim  wood,  covered  with  gold,  by  which  the  ark 
was  carried  from  place  to  place.  The  staves  always  re- 
mained in  the  rin^s,  even  when  the  ark  was  at  rest  The 
ark  had  at  top  a  lid  or  cover  of  solid  gold ;  for  such  was 
what  the  text  calls  *  the  mercy-seat,'  and  which  the  Septua- 
gint renders  IXoffrfipioy,  or  *  propitiatory,'  by  which  name 
it  is  mentioned  by  St.  Paul  in  Heb.  ix.  .5,  and  which  was 
probably  so  called,  because,  on  the  great  day  of  atonement, 
the  blood  of  the  expiatory  sacrifice  was  sprinkled  on  or 
before  it.  Upon  the  two  ends  of  this  lid,  and  of  the  same 
matter  with  it,  that  is,  solid  gold,  were  placed  two  figures 
of  cherubim  which  looked  towards  each  other,  and  whose 
outstretched  wings,  meeting  over  the  centre  of  the  ark, 
overshadowed  it  completely.  It  was  here  that  the  Shekinah 
or  Divine  Presence  more  immediately  rested,  and,  both  in 
the  tabernacle  and  temple,  was  indicated  by  a  cloud,  from 
the  midst  of  which  responses  were  deliverei  in  an  audible 
voice,  whenever  the  Lord  was  consulted  in  behalf  of  the 
people.  Hence  God  is  sometimes  mentioned  as  He  that 
*dwelleth' or  <sitteth  between  the  cherubim.'  In  its  re- 
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movals  the  ark  was  covered  with  a  veil  (Num.  iv.  6),  and 
might  only  be  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  the  priests  or 
Levites.  The  Rabbins  think,  with  some  reason,  th&t  it 
was  only  carried  by  the  priests  on  extraordinary  oocasions, 
being  ordinarily  borne  by  the  Invites.  No  other  form  of 
conveyance  was  alloweo,  nor  were  any  other  persons  per- 
mitted to  interfere  with  it.  David  thought,  perhaps,  to  do 
it  honour  by  putting  it  on  a  new  cart  when  he  purpoied  to 
remove  it  to  Kiijath-jearim :  but  the  result  convinced  him 
of  the  necessity  of  adhering  to  the  established  practice  (2 
Sam.  vi.  3).  On  that  occasion,  Uzzah,  being  an  udeq- 
tiiorized  person,  was  struck  dead  for  putting  bis  hand  to 
the  ark  in  order  to  steady  it  when  shaken  by  the  oxen. 

After  the  Israelites  had  passed  the  Jordan,  the  ark  eene- 
rally  occupied  its  proper  place  in  the  tabernacle,  and  was 
afterwards  placed  in  ue  temple  built  by  Solomon.  From 
the  direction  given  by  Josiah  to  the  Levites  (2  Chna. 
XXXV.  3)  to  restore  the  ark  to  its  ^lace,  it  would  seem  to 
have  been  previously  removed ;  but  it  is  not  known  whether 
this  was  done  by  the  priests,  to  preserve  it  from  pro&na- 
tion,  or  by  the  idolatrous  kings  Manasseh  or  Amon,  to 
make  room  for  their  idols.  It  seems  that  the  ark,  with  the 
other  precious  things  of  the  temple,  became  the  spoil  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  was  taken  to  Babylon;  and  it  does 
not  appear  that  it  was  restored  at  the  end  of  the  captirity, 
or  that  any  new  one  was  made.  What  became  of  the  ark 
after  the  captivity  cannot  be  ascertained.  Some  of  the 
Rabbins  think  that  it  was  concealed,  to  [preserve  it  from 
the  Chaldeans,  and  that  it  could  not  again  be  discovered, 
nor  will  be  till  the  Messiah  comes  and  reveah  it  Others 
say  that  it  was  indeed  taken  away  by  the  Chaldeans,  hot 
was  afterwards  restored,  and  occupied  its  phioe  in  the 
second  temple :  but  the  Talmud  and  some  of  tiie  Jewish 
writers  confess,  that  the  want  of  the  ark  was  one  of  the 
points  in  which  the  second  temple  was  inferior  to  that  of 
Solomon:  to  which  we  may  add,  that  neither  Ezra,  Nehe- 
miah,  the  Maccabees,  nor  Josephus,  mention  the  arit  as 
extant  in  the  second  temple;  and  the  last  authority  ex- 
pressly says  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  sanctnary  when 
the  temple  was  taken  by  Titus.  Its  figure  oertahdydoes 
not  appear  on  the  arch  erected  at  Rome  in  honour  of  that 
conqueror,  and  on  which  the  spoils  of  the  temple  are  dis- 
played ;  although  some  writers  have  attempted  to  identity 
it  witii  the  table  of  shewbread,  which  is  there  repre- 
sented. 

Sacred  chests,  bearing  much  the  resemblance  in  prin- 
ciple to  this  ark,  have  been  found  in  different  ancient  and 
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modem  nations ;  and  expositors  have  entered  into  many 
wearying  disquisitions  on  the  question  whether  this  ark, 
or  the  ark  of  Noah,  or  else  some  primitiye  model  (the 
existence  of  which  is  inferred  from  chap,  xxxiii.  7, 10), 
suggested  the  first  idea ;  while  Spencer  and  others  thixik,  as 
they  do  in  the  case  of  the  tabernacle  itself,  that  the  Hebrew 
ark  was  itself  copied  from  the  heathen. 

23.  *  A  table  qfshittim  wood:— This  table,  like  the  ark, 
waa  of  shittim  wood,  overliBLid  with  gold ;  and  it  seems  to 
hare  borne  as  much  resemblance  to  the  ark  as  a  table  can 
be  supposed  to  bear  to  a  chest.  It  was  also  furnished  with 
rings,  through  which  were  passed  the  staves  by  which  it 
was  carried,  in  the  same  way  as  the  ark.  The  staves  of 
the  table  did  not  remain  in  the  rings  when  at  rest,  like 
those  of  the  ark,  but  were,  as  Josephus  informs  us,  re- 
moved, that  they  might  not  be  in  the  way  of  the  priests  in 
their  weekly  ministrations  at  the  table.  The  table  was 
inferior  to  the  ark  in  breadth  by  half  a  cubit,  but  it  was  of 
the  same  height  It  stood  lengthwise,  east  and  west,  at 
the  north  side  of  the  holy  place.  It  is  difficult,  from  the 
description,  to  form  any  very  distinct  idea  concerning  the 


details  of  its  form ;  and  speculations  on  the  subject  have 
been  sufficiently  abundant  What  we  seem  to  learn  from 
the  text  is,  that  the  platform  of  the  table  being  ndsed,  pro- 
bably on  four  legs,  to  the  stated  height,  was  fkced  with  a 
perpendicular  border  of  a  hand's  breadth,  above  which, 
and  on  the  lower  edge  of  which,  was  an  ornamental  rim 
('crown')  of  gold.  The  upper  rim,  according  to  the 
Rabbins,  rose  above  the  superficial  level  of  the  table,  and 
was  calculated  to  prevent  what  was  deposited  thereon  from 
falling  off.  They  also  state  that  each  end  of  the  table  was 
furnished  with  a  tall  three-pronged  fork,  one  at  each 
comer,  standing  perpendicularly,  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing the  loaves,  which  were  piled  one  upon  another  at  the 
end  of  the  table,  in  their  proper  places.  For  these  forks, 
however,  there  is  no  evidence  in  the  text,  or  in  the  only 
authentic  representation  we  possess,  which  is  that  in  the 
arch  of  Titus  at  Home,  on  which  the  spoils  of  the  temple 
are  represented.  This  last,  however,  was  not  the  table  of 
the  tabernacle.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  this  was 
among  the  spoils  carried  away  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and 
that  when  the  Jews  were  restored  to  their  own  land,  they 


6.  Bas-bkliev  raou  the  Asch  of  Titus,  shswxno  the  Ooldeh  Candlestick  ahd  Table  of  Shkwbbead. 


made  a  new  table.  It  seems  to  have  differed  in  size,  and 
in  some  details,  from  the  origpinal  table.  Its  form  will  be 
seen  from  the  cut  representing  that  part  of  the  Roman 
sculpture  in  which  it  is  comprehended.  The  table  of  shew- 
bread  has  often  been  pointed  out  as  one  of  the  marked 
pecuUarUies  of  the  Hebrew  ritual.  But  nothing  can  be 
more  incorrect  than  this  assertion ;  for  numerous  examples 
of  such  a  table,  very  similar  in  shape  and  proportion, 
occur  in  nearly  all  Uie  representations  of  Egyptian  sanc- 
tuaries. But  there  was  only  bread  and  wine  on  the 
Hebrew  table ;  while  those  of  the  Egyptian  temples  were 
in  many  instances  (not  in  all)  heaped  with  meats  of  every 
description. 

29.  *  i>tsAei '— nHJJb)  ke-aroth;  in  the  Septuagint 
rfnf0?da,  'plates '  or  *  platters,*  On  these  the  loaves  were 
set,  accormng  to  Jarchi  and  others :  who  also  states  that 
they  were  of  the  same  form  as  the  loaves,  and  that  there 
were  two  sorts,  one  of  gold  and  the  other  of  iron,  the 
br^  being  baked  in  the  latter  and  then  transferred  to  the 
former,  to  be  set  on  the  table.  But  others  assign  different 
uses  to  these  dishes. 

« ,^won/— nfe5  kappothf  more  properly  cups  or  censers, 

their  use  being  for  holding  incense,  of  a  concave  form,  like 
spoons,  or  the  hollow  of  the  hand,  which  is  the  primitive 
meaning  of  PQ  kaph.  It  is  commonly  thought  that  they 
were  two»  and  contained  the  frankincense  which,  as  we 
learn  from  Lev.  xziv.  7,  was  set  upon  each  pile  of  bread. 


—  '  Covers*  T\)bp  kesoth,— These  were  probably  in- 
tended for  covering  both  the  loaves  and  the  incense.  The 
Septuagint  renders  the  word,  wherever  it  occurs,  by 
o-woySeia,  *  libation  vessels.' 

—  *  Bowls'  —  ni^^^p  mejiakkiyoth—Septmg^Tit,  kvoOoi 
*  wine-cups,'  which  is  probably  correct ;  for  although  we 
do  not  read  that  any  wine  was  set  upon  the  table,  yet,  as 
libations  were  made  to  God,  by  pouring  out  wine  before 
him  in  the  holy  place,  there  is  nothing  improbable  in  the 
Jewish  tradition,  that  a  bowl  of  excellent  wine  was  always 
kept  upon  the  table ;  and  that  once  a  week,  when  the 
bread  was  changed,  the  contents  were  poured  out  as  a 
libation  before  the  Lord.  Josephus  confirms  this  tradition 
by  relating  that,  when  Pompey  went  into  the  holy  place, 
he  saw  there  cups  for  libation  among  the  sacred  vessels. 

30.  *  Shewhread'  D^3B  ^rhlechem-panim]  literally 
«  bread  of  fkces ;'  and  which  perhaM  modem  translators 
better  render  by  *  presence-bread.'  The  bread  consisted  of 
twelve  unleavened  loaves  which  were  rather  large,  each 
containing  about  five  pints  1-lOth  of  flour.  The  Rabbms 
say  that  the  loaves  were  sduare,  and  covered  with  leaves 
of  gold ;  but  of  this  the  Scripture  says  nothing.  The  same 
auUiorities  inform  us  that  tiie  loaves  were  placed  in  two 
piles  of  six  each,  one  upon  another,  on  the  opposite  ends  of 
the  table;  and  that  between  every  two  loaves  were  laid 
three  semi-tubes,  Uke  slit  canes,  of  gold,  for  the  purpose  of 
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keeping  the  cakes  the  better  from  mouldiness  and  cor- 
niption  by  admitting  the  air  between  them.  The  golden 
forks,  which  are  stated  to  have  been  employed  to  keep  the 
ioavfs  in  their  places,  we  haye  already  noticed.  The  new 
bread  was  set  on  the  table  every  Sabl)ath  with  much  cere- 
mony and  care,  it  being  so  managed  that  the  new  bread 
should  be  set  on  one  end  of  the  table  before  the  old  was 
taken  away  from  the  other,  in  order  that  the  table  might 
not  be  for  a  moment  without  bread.  The  old  bread  might 
only  be  eaten  by  the  priests ;  yet  there  was  the  fkmous 
exception  in  the  instance  of  David,  who,  when  in  great 
want,  ate  the  shew-bread,  and  incurred  no  blame  (1  Sam. 
xxi.  6-9).  This  instance  is  quoted  by  our  Saviour  to 
justify  the  apostles,  when  they  plucked  ears  of  corn  and 
ate  them  on  Uie  Sabbath-day.  Jewish  traditions  state,  that, 
to  render  the  bread  more  peculiar  and  consecrated  from  its 
origin,  the  priests  themselves  performed  all  the  operations 
of  sowing,  reaping,  and  ^nding  the  com  for  the  shew- 
bread,  as  well  as  of  kneadmg  and  baking  the  bread  itself. 
We  have  already  mentioned  the  incense  and  (probably) 
the  wine,  which  was  set  with  the  bread  upon  the  table :  it 
is  also  thought  that  salt  was  added,  as  we  read  in  Levit  ii., 
that  not  only  were  the  meat-offerings  to  be  seasoned  with 
salt,  but  that  salt  was  to  form  part  of  all  offerings. 

We  find  among  the  ancient  heathens  usages  having  some 
conformity  to  this  of  the  table  with  its  shew-bread,  though 
it  is  difficult  to  determine  from  what  source  the  analogy 
arose ;  unless  we  suppose  the  idea  in  itself  so  natural,  as  to 
render  it  unnecessary  to  conclude  that  the  usage  must  be 
derived  from  one  nation  to  another.  We  even  find  some- 
thing very  similar  in  our  own  day  among  various  and  dis- 
tant tribes  of  barbarians  and  savages.  The  heathens  had, 
in  their  temples,  tables  on  which  they  set  meat  and  drink 
in  honour  of  the  gods.  In  general  this  became  the  pro- 
perty of  the  priests,  but  in  many  instances  the  pnests 
alleged  that  the  gods  themselves  consumed  what  was  set 
before  them.  There  is  a  famous  instance  of  this  in  the 
apocryphal  story  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon.  The  Egyptians 
were  among  those  who  had  this  custom.  Jerome,  m  his 
gloss  on  Isaiah  Ixv.  11,  observes,  that  it  was  an  ancient 
custom  among  the  idolaters  of  Egypt,  on  the  last  day  of 
the  last  month  in  the  year,  to  place  tables,  covered  with 
several  kinds  of  victuals,  in  the  temples  of  the  gods.  This 
information  is  confirmed  by  the  monuments ;  although  from 
the  latter  one  cannot  determine  whether  the  tables  of 
edible  offerings  which  we  see  laid  out  before  the  Egyptian 
idols,  were  periodical  only,  as  he  states,  or  permanent 

31.  *  Candlestick* — JTliip  menorah — a  candelabrum  or 
lamp-bearer. — ^This  candlestick  was  wholly  of  pure  gold, 
and  it  weighed  a  talent  (about  125  lbs.),  although,  as  Jo- 
sephus  informs  us,  it  was  hollow  within.  It  consisted  of 
a  base  and  stock,  with  seven  branches,  three  on  each  side, 


and  one  in  the  middle.    These  branches  were  all  parallel    ' 
to  one  another,  and  were  worked  out  in  knobs,  flowers, 
and  bowls,  placed  alternately.  The  whole  number  of  these 
ornaments  amounted  to  seventy  ( Josephos).  The  Jews  say    . 
that  the  flowers  were  lilies,  and  the  knobs  were  in  the 
form  of  pomegranates.  On  the  extremities  of  the  branches 
were  seven  golden  lamps,  one  on  each  branch.    A  great 
number  of  fanciful  representations  of  this  magmficent  lamp- 
stand  have  been  given.    That  on  the  Arch  of  Titos  is  the 
best  general  authority ;  but  the  base,  as  there  represented, 
has  figures  of  birds  and  marine  monsters,  which  we  oe^ 
tainly  should  not  expect  to  find  in  an  utensil  consecrated 
to  the  service  of  Jehovah.    This  is  a  confirmation  of  the 
statement  of  Josephus,  who,  in  speaking  of  the  triumph  of   | 
Vespasian  and  Titus,  and  of  Uie  sacred  utensils  which 
were  paraded  on  that  occasion,  says  Uiat  the  candlestick 
was  somewhat  altered  from  the  form  which  it  had  borne 
in  the  temple ;  and,  among  other  alterations,  he  expressly 
says  that  the  shaft  was  fixed  on  a  new  base.    After  the 
triumph,    the    candlestick,  together  with   the  •  table  of 
shew-bread,  were  lodged  in  a  temple  built  by  Vespasian, 
and  consecrated  to  Peace.    It  is  to  be  observed,  however, 
that  the  candlestick  in  question  was  not  the  same  as  that 
made  for  the  tabernacle.  This  was,  with  the  other  sacrtd 
utensils,  transferred  to  the  temple  built  by  Solomon,  and 
became  the  prey  of  the  Chaldicans.  It  does  not  apptar  that 
it  was  ever  restored,  but  that  a  new  one  was  made  for  the 
second  temple.     It  is  not  certain  that  this  candlestick  bore 
precisely  the  same  form  as  that  made  under  the  direction 
of  Moses ;  but  there  was  doubtless  a  ffeneral  resemblance. 
The  light  of  the  lamps  was  supplied  from  pure  olive-oil. 
It  is  disputed  whether  the  lamp  was  kept  burning  night 
and  day,  or  only  at  night.    In  chap.  xxx.  7,  8,  itis  men- 
tioned as  the  duty  of  the  priest  to  *  dress '  the  lamps  every 
morning,  and  to  *  light'  them  every  CTcning:  but  in  the 
parallel  text  in  Levit.  xxiv.  2,  it  is  said  that  the  lamps  were 
to  bum  continually ;  and  the  context  says  notliiog  abont 
lighting,  but  only  that  the  priest  was  to  '  order'  the  lamps 
morning  and  evening.    We  are  disposed  to  consider  frm 
the  two  passages,  taken  together,  that  the  lamps  were  to  be 
kept  *  continually '  burning  at  night,  being  kindled  in  the 
evening,  and  extinguished  in  the  morning.     If  thry  wore 
kept  burning  night  and  day,  the  '  lightine'  in  the  evening 
may  mean  no  more  than  Uiat  the  light  had  been  extin- 
guished while  the  lamp  was  trimmed,  and  the  oil  and  wick 
renewed.    It  is  not  in  itself  improbable  that  the  lamps 
were  kept  burning  by  day,  for  light  could  only  be  admitted 
into  the  tabernacle  through  the  curtain  at  the  east  or  on- 
boarded  end :  if  that  curtain  were  thick,  Uie  holy  place 
might  have  been  so  dark  as  to  nender  artificial  light  not 
less  requisite  by  day  than  by  night.     The  most  holy 
place,  in  which  the  ark  lay,  was  at  all  times  left  in  dark 
ness. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

1  The  ten  curtains  of  tite  tabernacle,  7  The  eleven 
curtains  of  goats'  Jiair.  14  The  covering  of  rams* 
skins.  15  The  boards  of  the  tabernacle,  with  their 
sockets  and  bars.  31  The  vail  for  tlie  ark.  86 
The  hanging  for  the  door. 

Moreover  thou  slialt  make  the  tabernacle 
with  ten  curtains  of  fine  twined  linen,  and 
blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet :  with  cherubims 
*of  cunninff  work  shalt  thou  make  them. 

2  The  length  of  one  curtain  shaU  be  eight 
and  twenty  cubits,  and  the  breadth  of  one 
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*  Heb.  the  work  of  a  cunning  workman,  or,  embroiderer. 


curtain  four  cubits:    and   every  one  of  the 
curtains  shall  have  one  measure. 

3  The  five  curtains  shall  be  coupled  to- 
gether one  to  another ;  and  other  five  curtains 
shall  be  coupled  one  to  anotlier. 

4  And  thou  shalt  make  loops  of  blue  upon 
the  edge  of  the  one  curtain  from  the  selvedge 
in  the  coupling ;  and  likewise  shalt  thou  mate 
in  the  uttermost  edge  of  another  curtain,  in 
the  coupling  of  the  second. 

5  Fifty  loop  shalt  thou  make  in  the  one 
curtain,  and  fifty  loops  shalt  thou  make  in  the 
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edge  of  the  curtain  that  is  in  the  coupling  of 
the  second ;  that  the  loops  may  take  hold  one 
of  another. 

6  And  thou  shalt  make  fifty  taches  of  gold, 
and  couple  the  curtains  together  with  the 
taches :  and  it  shall  be  one  tabernacle. 

7  If  And  tfiou  shalt  make  curtains  (t/*  goats' 
hair  to  be  a  covering  upon  the  tabernacle : 
eleven  curtains  shalt  thou  make. 

8  The  length  of  one  curtain  shall  be  thirty 
cubits,  and  the  breadth  of  one  curtain  four 
cubits  :  and  the  eleven  curtains  shall  he  all  of 
one  measure. 

9  And  thou  shalt  couple  five  curtains  by 
themselves,  and  six  curtains  by  themselves, 
and  shalt  double  the  sixth  curtain  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  tabernacle. 

10  And  thou  shalt  make  fifty  loops  on  the 
edge  of  the  one  curtain  that  is  outmost  in  the 
coupling,  and  fifty  loops  in  the  edge  of  the 
curtain  which  coupleth  the  second. 

11  And  thou  shalt  make  fifty  taches  of 
brass,  and  put  the  taches  into  the  loops,  and 
couple  the  *tent  together,  that  it  may  be 
one. 

12  And  the  remnant  that  remaineth  of  the 
curtains  of  the  tent,  the  half  curtain  that  re- 
maineth, shall  hang  over  the  backside  of  the 
tabernacle. 

13  And  a  cubit  on  the  one  side,  and  a  cubit 
on  the  other  side  ^of  that  whicli  remaineth  in 
the  length  of  the  curtains  of  the  tent,  it  shall 
hang  over  the  sides  of  the  tabernacle  on  this 
side  and  on  that  side,  to  cover  it 

14  IT  And  thou  shalt  make  a  covering  for 
the  tent  of  rams'  skins  dyed  red,  and  a  co- 
vering above  o/*  badgers'  skins. 

15  IT  And  thou  shalt  make  boards  for  the 
tabernacle  o/*shittim  wood  standing  up. 

16  Ten  cubits  shall  he  the  length  of  a 
board,  and  a  cubit  and  a  half  shall  be  the 
breadtli  of  one  board. 

17  Two  '"tenons  shall  there  he  in  one  board, 
set  in  order  one  against  another :  thus  shalt 
thou  make  for  all  the  boards  of  the  taber- 
nacle. 

18  And  thou  shalt  make  the  boards  for  the 
tabernacle,  twenty  boards  on  the  south  side 
southward. 

19  And  thou  shalt  make  forty  sockets  of 
silver  imder  the  twenty  boards ;  two  sockets 
under  one  board  for  his  two  tenons,  and  two 
sockets  under  another  board  for  his  two 
tenons. 

20  And  for  the  second  side  of  the  taber- 


nacle on  the  north  side  there  s/iall  be  twenty 
boards: 

21  And  their  forty  sockets  of  silver;  two 
sockets  under  one  board,  and  two  sockets 
under  another  board. 

22  And  for  the  sides  of  the  tabernacle 
westward  thou  shalt  make  six  boards. 

23  And  two  boards  shalt  thou  make  for  the 
comers  of  the  tabernacle  in  the  two  sides. 

24  And  they  shall  be  *coupled  together 
beneath,  and  they  shall  be  coupled  together 
above  the  head  of  it  unto  one  ring :  thus  shall 
it  be  for  them  both ;  they  shall  be  for  the  two 
comers. 

25  And  they  shall  be  eight  boards,  and 
their  sockets  of  silver,  sixteen  sockets ;  two 
sockets  under  one  board,  and  two  sockets 
under  another  board. 

26  And  thou  shalt  make  bars  of  shittim 
wood ;  five  for  the  boards  of  the  one  side  of 
the  tabernacle, 

27  And  five  bars  for  the  boards  of  the  other 
side  of  the  tabemacle,  and  five  bars  for  the 
boards  of  the  side  of  the  tabemacle,  for  the 
two  sides  westward. 

28  And  the  middle  bar  in  the  midst  of  the 
boards  shall  reach  from  end  to  end. 

29  And  thou  shalt  overlay  the  boards  with 

frold,  and  make  their  rings  of  goldybr  places 
or  the  bars :  and  thou  shalt  overlay  the  bars 
with  gold. 

30  And  thou  shalt  rear  up  the  tabemacle 
•according  to  the  fashion  thereof  which  was 
shewed  thee  in  the  mount. 

31  H  And  thou  shalt  make  a  vail  of  blue, 
and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  fine  twined  linen 
of  cunning  work :  with  cherubims  shall  it  be 
made: 

32  And  thou  shalt  hang  it  upon  four  pil- 
lars of  shittim  toood  overlaid  with  gold :  their 
hooks  shall  be  of  gold,  upon  the  four  sockets 
of  silver. 

33  And  thou  shalt  hang  up  the  vail  under 
the  taches,  that  thou  mayest  bring  in  thither 
within  the  vail  the  ark  of  the  testimony; 
and  the  vail  shall  divide  unto  you  between 
the  holy  place  and  the  most  holy. 

34  And  thou  shalt  put  the  mercy  seat 
upon  the  ark  of  the  testimony  in  the  most  holy 
place. 

35  And  thou  shalt  set  the  table  without 
the  vail,  and  the  candlestick  over  against  tlie 
table  on  the  side  of  the  tabemacle  toward  the 
south :  and  thou  shalt  put  the  table  on  Uie 
north  side. 


t  Or,  entering. 


i  Ueb.  «i  the  reiaaindert  or,  iurplmaage.  <  Ileb.  hands, 

•  dwp.  S5.  9.  40.    Acta  7. 44.    Heb.  8.  5. 


4  Heb.  twinned. 
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36  IT  And  thou  shalt  make  an  hanging  for 
the  door  of  the  tent,  of  blue,  and  purple,  and 
Bcarlet,  and  fine  twmed  Imen,  wrought  with 
needlework. 


37  And  thou  shalt  make  for  the  hanging  five 
pillars  o/*shittim  wood^  and  overlay  them  with 
gold,  and  their  hooks  shall  be  of  gold :  and 
thou  shalt  cast  five  sockets  of  brass  for  them. 


Verse  14.  *  Make  a  covering  for  the  tent  of  rams*  akins, 
dyed  red.' — When  the  Hebrews  quitted  Egypt,  they  appear 
to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  arts  of  dyeing  and 
tanning.  The  description  of  the  tent  covering,  as  given 
in  the  text,  seems  a  description  sufficiently  exact  of  what 
we  commonly  call  red  Turkey  leather.  The  art  of 
tanning  being  now  so  generally  known,  we  are  apt  to 
forget  how  difficult  the  processes  must  have  been  before 
this  art  was  broueht  to  its  present  state. 

30.  *  TJiou  shaft  rear  up  the  tabernacle* — This  fabric, 
having  moveable  walls  of  board,  was  of  a  more  substantial 
character  than  a  tent;  but  it  is  right  to  regard  it  as  a 
tenW  its  general  appearance  and  arrangement  being  the 
same,  and  its  more  substantial  fabric  being  probabiv  on- 
account  of  the  weight  of  its  several  envelopes  which 
required  stronger  supports  than  wer6  usually  necessary. 
A  connected  description  of  it  here,  will  afford  the  best 
commentary  on  the  particulars  given  in  this  book. 

The  tabernacle  was  of  an  oblong  square  figure,  fifty-five 
feet  in  length,  by  eighteen  feet  in  breadth  and  height  Its 
length  extended  from  east  to  west,  the  entrance  being  at 
the  east  end.  TTie  two  sides  and  the  west  end  consisted  of 
a  framework  of  boards,  of  which  there  were  twenty  to 
each  side  and  eight  at  the  west  end.  The  manner  in 
which  these  boards  were  joined  to  each  other  so  as  to 
form  a  wall  which  might  be  easily  taken  down  and  set  up 
again,  may  be  illustrated  in  some  degree  by  a  reference  to 
the  window-shutters  of  an  extensive  shop ;  but  the  boards 
of  the  tabernacle  did  not  slide  in  grooves,  but  each  was 
furnished  at  the  bottom  with  two  tenons,  which  were 
received  into  sockets  in  the  bases  of  solid  silver ;  and  to 
give  the  whole  greater  security,  the  boards  were  furnished 
each  with  five  rings  or  staples  of  gold,  by  means  of  which 
they  were  saccessivelj*  run  up  to  their  proper  places  on 
horizontal  poles  or  bars,  which  served  as  the  ribs  of  the 
fabric,  binding  its  parts  together.  The  boards  as  well  as  the 
bars  were  of  shittim  wood,  overlaid  with  thin  plates  of  gold. 
The  east  end,  being  the  entrance,  had  no  boards,  but  was 
furnished  with  five  pillars  of  shittim  wood  overlaid  with 
gold,  and  each  standing  on  a  socket  of  brass.  Four  similar 
pillars  within  the  tabernacle,  towards  the  west  or  further 
end,  supported  a  rich  hanging,  which  divided  the  interior 
into  two  apartments,  of  which  the  outer  was  called  *  the 
holy  place,'  and  the  innermost  and  smallest  was  *  the  most 
holy  place,'  or  the  *  Holy  of  Holies,'  in  which  the  presence 
of  the  Lord  was  more  immediately  manifested.  The  sepa- 
rating hanging  was  called,  by  eminence, '  the  vail ;'  and 
hence  the  expression  *  within  *  or  *  without  the  vail '  is 
sometimes  used  to  distinguish  the  most  holy  from  the  holy 
place.    The  people  were  never  admitted  into  the  interior 


of  the  tabecpade.    None  -but  the  priests  might  go  eten 
into  the  outer  chamber,  or  holy  place ;  and  into  the  inner    ' 
chamber  the  high-priest  alone  was  allowed  to  enter,  and   | 
that  only  once  in  the  year,  on  the  great  day  of  atonement    i 
To  this,  however,  there  was  a  necessary  exception,  when 
the  tabernacle  was  to  be  taken  down  or  set  up.   The  enter   i 
chamber  was  only  entered  in  the  morning  to  offer  incense   i 
on  the  altar  which  stood  there,  and  to  extingaish  the    | 
lamps,  and  again  in  the  evening  to  light  them.    On  the    , 
Sabbath,  also,  the  old  shew-bread  was  taken  away  and 
replaced  with  new.    These  were  all  the  services  for  which 
the  attendance  of  the  priests  was  necessary  witiiin  the 
tabernacle,  all  the  sacrifices  being  made  in  the  open  space   ' 
in  front  of  the  tabernacle,  where  stood  the  brazen  altar   I 
for  burnt  offerings.    It  will  be  useful  to  remember,  that 
the  most  holy  place  contained  only  the  ark  with  its  con-   \ 
tents ;  that  the  outer  apartment  contained  the  altar  of  in^   I 
cense,  the  table  of  shew-bread,  and  the  great  golden  can-   ' 
dlestick ;  while  the  open  area  in  fh)nt  of  the  tabernacle   i 
contained  the  brazen  laver  for  the  ablutions  of  the  priests, 
and  the  brazen  altar  for  burnt  offerings. 

This  description  will  give  an  idea  of  the  general  ar- 
rangement  and  substantial  structure  of  Uie  tabernacle;  and  \ 
we  may  proceed  to  notice  the  various  curtains  which  were 
thrown  over  the  tent,  and  formed  its  outer  coverings.  The  ' 
first  or  inner  covering  was  of  fine  linen,  splendidly  em- 
broidered with  figures  of  cherubims  and  rancy  work  in 
scarlet,  purple,  and  light  blue.  It  is  described  in  the 
same  terms  as  the  vail  of  the  '  Holy  of  Holies,'  and  was 
doubtless  of  the  same  texture  and  appearance  with  the 
vail  which,  according  to  Josephns,  was  ernhnndered  with 
all  sorts  of  flowers,  and  interwoven  with  various  onia*  ' 
mental  figures,  excepting  the  forms  of  auimals.  Over  this 
inner  covering  was  another,  made  of  goats'  hair,  which 
was  spun  by  the  women  of  the  camp.  Cloth  made  of 
goats'  hair  forms  the  customary  covering  for  Uie  tents  of 
the  Bedouin  Arabs  to  this  day,  and  it  still  continues  to  be 
spun  and  woven  at  home  by  the  women.  Over  ^ 
covering  there  was  another  of  rams*  skins  dyed  red,  and 
over  that  the  fourth  and  outermost  covering  of  tahash 
skins  (see  the  note  on  ch.  xxv.  5.).  These  curtains,  after 
covering,  or  rather  forming,  the  roof,  hang  down  by  the 
sides  and  west  end  of  the  tabemade,  those  that  were  oat- 
side  being  calculated  to  protect  the  more  costly  ones 
within,  while  the  whole  combined  to  render  the  tabemade 
impervious  to  the  rain,  and  safe  from  the  injuries  of  the 
weather.  This  magnificent  tent  stood  in  an  oblonjp;  ooort 
or  inclosure,  particularly  described  in  ch.  xxrii.  9-19. 
See  the  note  there. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

1  The  altar  of  burnt  offering^  with  the  vessels  thereof 
9  The  court  of  the  tabernacle  inclosed  with  hangings 
and  pillars,  18  The  measure  of  the  court,  20  The 
oil  for  the  lamp. 

And  thou  shalt  make  an  altar  ej/*  shittim  wood, 
five  cubits  long,  and  five  cubits  broad;  the 
altar  shall  be  foursquare:  and  the  height 
thereof  shall  be  three  cubits. 

2  And  thou  shalt  make  the  horns  of  it  upon 
the  four  comers  thereof:  his  horns  shall  be 
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of  the  same :  and  thou  shalt  overlay  it  with 
brass. 

3  And  thou  shalt  make  his  pans  to  receive 
his  ashes,  and  his  shovels,  and  £ds  basons,  and 
his  fleshhooks,  and  his  firepans :  all  the  vessels 
thereof  thou  i^alt  make  of  brass. 

4  And  thou  shalt  make  for  it  a  grate  of 
network  of  brass ;  and  upon  the  net  shalt  thou 
make  four  brasen  rings  in  the  four  comers 
thereof. 

5  And  thou  shalt  put  it  under  the  compass 
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of  the  altar  beneath,  that  the  net  may  be  even 
to  the  midst  of  the  altar. 

6  And  thou  shalt  make  staves  for  the  altar, 
staves  ^shittim  wood,  and  overlay  them  with 
brass. 

7  And  the  staves  shall  be  put  into  the  rings, 
and  the  staves  shall  be  upon  the  two  sides  of 
the  altar,  to  bear  it. 

8  Hollow  with  boards  shalt  tbou  make  it : 
as  4t  was  shewed  thee  in  the  mount,  so  shall 
they  make  it 

9  1[  And  thou  shalt  make  the  coiurt  of  the 
tabernacle :  for  the  south  side  southward 
there  shall  he  hangings  for  the  court  cf  fine 
twined  linen  of  an  nundred  cubits  long  wr  one 
side: 

10  And  the  twenty  pillars  thereof  and  their 
twenty  sockets  shall  be  o/*  brass ;  the  hooks  of 
the  pillars  and  their  fillets  shaU  he  of  silver. 

11  And  likewise  for  the  north  side  in  length 
there  shall  be  hangings  of  an  hundred  emits 
long,  and  his  twenty  pillars  and  their  twenty 
sockets  of  brass ;  the  hooks  of  the  pillars  and 
their  fillets  of  silver. 

12  And  for  the  breadth  of  the  court  on 
the  west  side  shall  be  hangings  of  fifty  cubits : 
their  piUars  ten,  and  their  sockets  ten. 

13  And  the  breadth  of  the  court  on  the 
east  side  eastward  shall  be  fifty  cubits. 

14  The  hangings  of  one  side  of  the  gate 


shall  be  fifteen  cubits :  their  pillars  three,  and 
their  sockets  three. 

15  And  on  the  other  side  shall  be  hanging 
fifteen  dibits:  their  pillars  three,  and  their 
sockets  three. 

16  And  for  the  gate  of  the  court  shall  be 
an  hanging  of  twenty  cubits,  of  blue,  and 
purple,  and  scarlet,  and  fine  twined  linen, 
wrought  with  needlework:  and  their  pillars 
shall  be  four,  and  their  sockets  four. 

17  All  the  pillars  round  about  the  court 
shall  be  filleted  with  silver ;  their  hooks  shall 
be  of  silver,  and  their  sockets  ^  brass. 

18  IT  The  length  of  the  court  shall  be  an 
hundred  cubits,  and  the  breadth  *fifty  every 
where,  and  the  height  five  cubits  of  fine  twined 
linen,  and  their  sockets  of  brass. 

19  All  the  vessels  of  the  tabernacle  in  all 
the  service  thereof,  and  all  the  pins  thereof, 
and  all  the  pins  of  the  court,  shall  be  of  brass. 

20  IF  And  thou  shalt  command  the  children 
of  Israel,  that  they  bring  thee  pure  oil  olive 
beaten  for  the  light,  to  cause  the  lamp  'to 
bum  always. 

21  In  me  tabernacle  of  the  congregation 
without  the  vail,  which  is  before  the  testimony, 
Aaron  and  his  sons  shall  order  it  from  evening 
to  morning  before  the  Lord  :  it  shall  be  a 
statute  for  ever  unto  their  generations  on  tlie 
behalf  of  the  children  of  Israel. 


1  Heb.  he  shewed.  •  Heb.^^  ^Af^»  '  Heb.  to  tueend  mp. 


Verse  1.  *  Altar  ofghittim  wood*— -Tins  altar  uras  a  sort 
of  square  chest  of  shittim  wood  overlaid  with  hrass.  It 
was  five  cuhits  long  by  five  broad,  and  three  in  height 
(about  two  3rards  and  a  half  square  by  a  yard  and  a  haXf 
high),  and  had  a  *  horn/  or  projection,  at  each  comer.  It 
was  boUow  within,  and  in  die  middle  of  its  sur&ce  was  a 
sank  grating  of  brass  to  support  the  fire ;  this  was  famished 
with  four  rings,  that  it  might  be  taken  out  and  carried  sepa- 
rately fh)m  the  body  of  the  altar.  The  ashes  from  the  nre 
sank  through  the  grating,  and  were  received  in  a  pan  Uiat 
was  placed  under  it  The  altar  had  four  rings  or  staples 
at  the  ndes,  into  which  poles  of  shittim  wood  covered  with 
brass  were  inserted  when  the  altar  was  to  be  moved  from 
place  to  place.  This  is  the  account  which  seems  to  agree 
best  with  the  text,  although  some  of  the  details  have  been 
differently  understood  by  various  expositors.  It  b  thought 
that  both  this  altar  and  the  larger  one  made  by  Solomon, 
by  which  it  was  superseded,  had  the  lower  part  of  the 
hollow  filled  up  either  with  earth  or  stones,  in  compliance 
with  the  injunctiou  in  ch.  xx.  24,  25.  Josephus  says, 
that  the  altar  used  in  his  time  at  the  temple  was  of  unhewn 
stone,  and  that  no  iron  tool  had  been  employed  in  its  con- 
stniction.  None  of  the  altars  which  the  Scripture  assigns 
to  either  the  tabernacle  or  temple  were  of  this  constraction, 
but  that  erected  at  Mount  Ebal  by  Joshua  was  so  (Josh. 
vHi.  31),  as  were,  apparently,  others,  which  were  set  up 
in  different  parts  of  the  land  of  promise.  It  seems  to  us 
that  the  command  in  ch.  xx.  about  altars  applies  as  a 
general  instruction  respectbg  those  which  the  Israelites 
might  have  occadon  to  erect  in  the  provinces  or  else- 


where, and  such  as  those  of  which  Elijah  ofiered  sacri- 
fice at  Mount  Carmel  and  Samuel  at  Bethlehem,  and 
which  were  not  in  constant  use,  without  excluding  from  the 
chief  place  of  worship  such  particular  variations  as  its 
pecidiar  circumstances,  and  the  frequent  sacrifices  which 
were  offered  there,  rendered  necessary.  For  information 
respecting  pagan  altars,  see  the  note  on  E^k.  vL  13. 

2.  *£fom«.— The  *  horns  of  the  altar'  have  given  oo- 
casion  to  no  common  amount  of  discusaon,  respecting  both 
their  form  and  their  design.  They  were  certainly  pro- 
jections of  some  kind  or  other  at  the  four  comers,  but 
their  precise  shape,  or  even  the  direction  in  which  they 
proje<5ed,  cannot  be  distinctly  collected  from  the  sacred 
text.  Many  very  good  authorities  think  that  they  were 
really  horn-shaped,  like  those  of  the  am  pacts  of  the 
Romans;  and  tnis  opinion  is  supported  by  the  valuable 
testimony  of  Josephus,  as  to  the  altar  used  in  his  time. 
The  other  opinions  that  deserve  the  most  attention  are, 
that  the  horns  were  square  risings  from  each  comer  of  the 
altar ;  or  that  thej  were  square  to  half  their  height,  and 
then  sloped  pyramidically— not  equally  on  all  sides,  but 
only  from  the  inside  to  the  outer  or  extemal  angle,  ending 
in  a  sharp  tip  or  point  The  account  of  the  Rabbins,  as 
nven  by  Lightfoot,  admits  of  bein^  thus  understood ;  and 
3ie  editor  of  Calmet,  by  whom  it  is  supported  (Frag, 
cxxviii.),  gives  two  engravings,  from  Egjrptian  pictures, 
preserved  by  being  buned  in  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum, 
in  which  altars  with  such  *  horns'  are  represented.  Moses 
merely  mentions  '  horns'  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  such  appendages  were  alr^y  well  known  to 
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the  Iiraelites;  and  if  they  were  merely  conveniences  in- 
volving no  religions  idea  or  principle,  it  is  not  impossible 
that  they  were  mach  the  same  as  in  Egyptian  altars. 
We  are  mnch  in  the  dark  as  to  the  use  oi  these  pro- 
jections in  the  Hebrew  altar  of  bnmt  offering.  It  is 
inferred  from  Psal.  cxviii.  27 :  *  Bind  the  sacrifice  with 
cords  nnto  the  horns  of  the  altar/  that  these  appendages 
were  designed  for  the  purpose  of  fastening  the  victim  to 
the  altar  before  it  was  slain.  That  the  *  horns 'were 
applied  to  this  use  is  certainly  possible ;  but  that  this  was 
their  primary  intention  seems  to  be  rendered  doubtful  b^ 
the  fact  that  the  inc^nse-altar,  at  which  no  bloody  sacri- 
fices were  offered,  also  had  horns.  The  homed  li^yptian 
altars  appear  also  to  be  altars  of  incense.  It  is  possible 
that  their  presence  had  some  connection  with  the  use 
of  horns  as  symbols  of  sovereignty,  glory,  power,  or 
strength. 

3.  *  Hit  pans  to  receive  his  ashes,* — The  Hebrew  Hll^p 
siroth  signifies  either  pots  or  pans,  but  which  is  here 
doubtless  to  be  taken  in  the  latter  sense,  as  appears  from 
the  specified  use  to  which  they  were  applied.  The  original 
term,  rendered  *  to  receive  his  ashes,'  signifies  rather, 
however,  to  rfimove,  or  carry  awat/,  the  ashes  that  fell 
from  the  grate  to  the  earth  within  the  compass  of  the 
altar ;  tho  pans  were  employed  as  dust-pans  for  taking  up 
these  ashes,  and  carrying  them  to  a  clean  place,  as  we 
learn  from  L<ev.  iv.  12. 

—  *  Shovels*— Wi^  yaimy  the  radical  of  which  word 
nyj  yaah,  has  a  sense  so  near  that  of  collecting  together 
bu  scraping  that  many  of  the  older  interpreters  thought 
that  a  broom  or  besom  was  intended.  But  as  they  were 
made  of  brass,  that  rendering  is  obviously  untenable,  and 
we  are  authorised  in  understanding  the  word  of  fire- 
shovels,  by  which  the  ashes  were  scraped  together  in  a 
heap,  and  then  thrown  into  the  pans. 

—  *  Basons.' —r\)pliXO  mizrakoth,  literally  •  sprinkling 
vessels.*  The  word  comes  from  p*]?  zarak,  to  scatter 
or  sprinkle,  and  properly  denotes  the  vessels  or  bowls  into 
which  the  blooa  of  the  sacrifices  was  received  that  it 
might  thence  be  sprinkled  upon  the  people,  towards  the 
horns  of  the  altar,  etc. 

—  *  Flesh-hooks* — fl^JpyiD  mizlagoth  /  which  word  de- 
notes something  for  drawing  out,  and  hence  forks  or 
hooked  instruments  for  picking  up  and  replacing  any 
portion  of  the  sacrifice  which  may  have  fallen  out  of  the 
fire  or  from  off  the  altar.  By  its  being  rendered  tridents 
in  some  of  Uic  ancient  versions,  it  must  have  been  re- 
garded, probably  wiUi  truth,  as  a  three-pronged  instrument 
in  the  form  of  a  curved  fork.  The  Hebrew  root  i^\  gene- 
rally denotes  curvature  or  crookedness  of  form ;  and  that 
the  instrument  was  three-pronged  we  learn  from  1  Sam. 
ii.  13,  14,  where  also  some  further  information  respecting 
its  use  may  be  found.  ' 
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—  *  Fire-pans,' — nWlTO  nutchthoth ;  which  the  Sept. 
renders  bv  t^  irvpfiov  avrou,  *  its  fire  receptacle :'  co{>ied 
by  the  Vul^te,  ignium  receptacula.  Bishop  Patrick'i 
explanation  is  probably  correct  He  supposes  it  to  hsve 
been  *  a  larger  sort  of  vessel,  wherein  the  sacred  fire  which 
came  down  from  heaven  (Lev.  ix.  27)  was  kept  burning  ' 
while  they  cleaned  the  altar  and  the  grate  flrom  the  coals 
and  ashes,  and  while  the  altar  was  carried  from  one  place 
to  another,  as  it  often  was  in  the  wilderness.'  The  root 
nnn  chathah  has  the  import  of  kerping  alive  or  glowvtg, 

which  sanctions  this  interpretation. 

9—19.  *The  court  of  the  ioAcmacfe.'— This  court  or 
open  inclosure,  in  which  the  tabernacle  stood,  was  of  an 
oblong  figure  of  a  hundred  cubits  (about  fifty  yards)  in 
length  by  half  that  breadth,  and  the  height  of  the  in- 
closing  fence  or  curtain  was  five  cubits,  o.r  nearly  three 
yards,  being  half  the  height  of  the  tabernacle.  The  in* 
closure  was  formed  by  a  plain  hanging  of  fine  twined 
linen  yarn,  which  seems  to  have  been  worked  in  an  open 
or  net-work  texture,  so  that  the  people  without  might 
freely  see  the  interior.  The  door-curtain  was,  however,  of 
a  different  texture  from  the  general  hanging,  being  a 
great  curtain  of  *  fine  twined  linen '  embroidered  with 
blue,  purple,  and  scarlet  It  is  described  in  precisely  the 
same  terms  as  the  door-curtain  of  the  tabernacle  itself, 
which  was  not,  as  commonly  stated,  of  the  same  fiibric 
with  the  inner  covering  of  the  tabernacle  and  of  the  veil 
before  the  holy  of  holies ;  for  in  the  description  of  the  two 
door  curtains  there  is  no  mention  of  the  figures  of  che- 
rubim and  the  &ncy-work  (<  cunning  work')  which  deco- 
rated the  inner  covering  and  veil.  The  door-curtain  of 
the  court  was  furnished  with  cords,  by  which  it  might  be 
drawn  up  or  aside  when  the  priests  had  occasion  to  enter. 
The  curtains  of  this  inclosure  were  hung  upon  sixty  pillars 
of  brass,  standing  on  bases  of  the  same  metal,  bat  with 
capitals  and  fillets  of  silver.  (Compare  the  description  b 
this  chapter  with  that  ■  in  ch.  xxxviii.)  The  hooks  also, 
to  which  the  curtains  were  attached,  were  of  silver.  The 
entrance  of  the  court  was  at  the  east  end,  oppodte  that 
to  the  tabernacle ;  and  between  them  stood  tne  altar  of 
burnt  offering,  but  nearer  to  the  door  of  the  tabemade 
than  to  that  of  the  court.  It  is  imcertain  whether  the 
brazen  laver  was  interposed  between  the  altar  and  the 
door  of  the  tabernacle  or  not  Ch.  xxx.  18,  certainly 
conveys  that  impression ;  but  the  Rabbins,  who  appear  to 
have  felt  that  nothing  could  properly  interpose  between 
the  altar  and  tabernacle,  say  that  the  laver  was  indeed 
nearer  to  the  tabernacle  than  was  the  altar,  but  still  that 
it  did  not  stand  in  the  same  line  with  the  altar,  but  stood 
a  little  on  one  side  to  the  south.  As  to  the  position  of 
the  tabernacle  in  the  court,  nothing  is  said  in  the  Scrip- 
tures on  the  subject,  but  it  seems  less  probable  that  it  stood 
in  the  centre  than  Uiat  it  was  placea  towards  the  further 
or  western  extremity,  so  as  to  allow  greater  space  for  the 
services  which  were  to  be  performed  exclusively  in  front 
of  the  tabernacle. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 
1  Aaron  and  his  sons  are  set  apart  for  the  priest's 
office,  2  Holy  garments  are  appointed,  6  The 
ephod,  15  7'he  breastplate  with  twelve  precious 
stones,  30  The  Urim  and  Thummim.  31  The 
robe  of  the  ephod,  with  pomegranates  and  bells.  36 
ITie  plate  of  the  mitre,  39  The  embroidered  coat. 
40  The  garments  for  AaroiCs  sons. 

And  take  thou  unto  thee  Aaron  thy  brother, 
and  his  sons  with  him,  from  among  the  children 
of  Israel,  that  he  may  minister  unto  me  in  the 
priest's  office,  even  Aaron,  Nadab  and  Abihu, 
JBleazar  and  Ithamar,  Aaron's  sons. 
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2  IT  And  thou  shaJt  make  holy  garments  for 
Aaron  thy  brother  for  glory  ana  for  beauty. 

3  And  thou  shalt  speak  unto  all  that  are 
wise  hearted,  whom  1  have  filled  with  the  spirit 
of  wisdom,  that  they  may  make  Aaron's  gar- 
ments to  consecrate  him,  that  he  may  minister 
unto  me  in  the  priest's  office. 

4  And  these  are  the  garments  which  they 
shall  make ;  a  breastplate,  and  an  ephod,  and 
a  robe,  and  a  broidered  coat,  a  mitre,  imd  a 
girdle:  and  they  shall  make  holy  garments 
ror  Aai'on  thy  brother,  and   his  sons,  that 
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he   may  minister   unto    me    in   the  priest's 
office. 

5  And  they  shall  take  gold,  and  blue,  and 
purple,  and  scarlet,  and  fine  linen. 

6  IT  And  they. shall  make  the  ephod  of 
gold,  o/*blue,  and  <jf purple,  ^scarlet,  and 
line  twmed  linen,  with  cunning  work. 

7  It  shall  have  the  two  shoulderpieces 
thereof  joined  at  the  two  edges  thereof;  and 
so  it  shall  be  joined  together. 

8  And  the  ^curious  rirdle  of  the  ephod, 
which  is  upon  it,  shall  be  of  the  same,  ac- 
cording to  the  work  thereof;  even  of  gold, 
of  blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  fine 
twined  linen. 

9  And  thou  shalt  take  two  onyx  stones, 
and  grave  on  them  the  names  of  the  children 
of  Israel : 

10  Six  of  their  names  on  one  stone,  and 
the  other  six  names  of  the  rest  on  the  other 
stone,  according  to  their  birth. 

11  *With  the  work  of  an  engraver  in  stone, 
like  the  engravings  of  a  signet,  shalt  thou  en- 
grave the  two  stones  with  the  names  of  the 
children  of  Israel :  thou  shalt  make  them  to 
be  set  in  ouches  of  cold. 

12  And  thou  shalt  put  the  two  stones  upon 
the  shoulders  of  the  ephod /or  stones  of  me- 
morial unto  the  children  of  Israel :  and  Aaron 
shall  bear  their  names  before  the  Lord  upon 
his  two  shoulders  for  a  memorial. 

13  And  thou  shalt  make  ouches  o/'gold  ; 

14  And  two  chains  of  pure  gold  at  liie 
ends ;  of  wreathen  work  shalt  thou  make 
them,  and  fasten  the  wreathen  chains  to  the 
ouches. 

15  IT  And  thou  shalt  make  the  breastplate 
of  judgment  with  cumiins  work ;  after  the 
work  of  the  ephod  thou  shalt  make  it ;  (jfgold, 
o/'blue,  and  o/*  purple,  and  of  scarlet,  and  of 
tine  twined  linen,  shalt  thou  make  it. 

16  Foursquare  it  shall  be  being  doubled ; 
a  span  shall  he  the  length  thereof,  and  a  span 
shall  be  the  breadth  thereof. 

17  And  thou  shalt  'set  in  it  settings  of 
stones,  even  four  rows  of  stones  :  the  first  row 
shall  be  a  *sardius,  a  topaz,  and  a  carbuncle  : 
this  shall  be  the  first  row. 

18  And  the  second  row  shall  be  an  emerald, 
a  sapphire,  and  a  diamond. 

19  And  the  third  row  a  ligure,  an  agate, 
and  an  amethyst. 

20  And  the  fourth  row  a  beryl,  and  an 
ouyx,  and  a  jasper :  they  shall  be  set  in  gold 
in  their  *inclo8ings. 

21  And  the  stones  shall  be  with  the  names 


of  the  children  of  Israel,  twelve,  according  to 
their  names,  like  the  engravings  of  a  signet ; 
every  one  with  his  name  shall  they  be  accord- 
ing to  the  twelve  tribes. 

22  And  thou  shalt  make  upon  the  breast- 
plate chains  at  the  ends  of  wreathen  work  of 
pure  gold. 

23  And  thou  shalt  make  upon  the  breast- 
plate two  rings  of  gold,  and  shalt  put  the  two 
rings  on  the  two  ends  of  tlie  breastplate. 

24  And  thou  shalt  put  the  two  wreathen 
chains  of  gold  in  the  two  rings  which  are  on 
the  ends  of  the  breastplate. 

25  And  the  other  two  ends  of  the  two 
wreathen  chains  thou  shalt  fasten  in  the  two 
ouches,  and  put  them  on  the  shoulderpieces  of 
the  ephod  before  it. 

26  And  thou  shalt  make  two  rings  of 
gold,  and  thou  shalt  put  them  upon,  the  two 
ends  of  the  breastplate  in  the  border  thereof, 
which  is  in  the  side  of  the  ephod  inward. 

27  And  two  other  rings  of  gold  thou  shalt 
make,  and  shalt  put  them  on  the  two  sides  of 
the  ephod  underneath,  toward  the  forepart 
thereof,  over  against  the  other  coupling  thereof, 
above  the  curious  girdle  of  the  ephod. 

28  And  they  shall  bind  the  breastplate  by 
the  rings  thereof  unto  the  rings  of  the  ephod 
with  a  Yace  of  blue,  that  it  may  be  above  the 
curious  girdle  of  the  ephod,  and  that  the 
breastplate  be  not  loosed  from  the  ephod. 

29  And  Aaron  shall  bear  the  names  of  the 
children  of  Israel  in  the  breastplate  of  judg- 
ment upon  his  heart,  when  he  goeth  in  unto 
the  holy  place^  for  a  memorial  before  the 
Lord  continually. 

30  IT  And  thou  shalt  put  in  the  breastplate 
of  judgment  the  Urim  and  the  llmmmim  ; 
and  they  shall  be  upon  Aaron's  heart,  when 
he  goeth  in  before  the  Lord  :  and  Aaron 
shall  bear  the  judgment  of  the  children  of 
Israel  upon  his  heart  before  the  Lord  con- 
tinually. 

31  1  And  thou  shalt  make  the  robe  of  the 
ephod  all  of  blue. 

32  And  there  shall  be  an  hole  in  the  top  of 
it,  in  the  midst  thereof :  it  shall  have  a  bind- 
ing of  woven  work  round  about  the  hole  of  it, 
as  it  were  the  hole  of  an  habergeon,  that  it  be 
not  rent. 

33  And  beneath  upon  the  *'hera  of  it  thou 
shalt  make  pomegranates  of  blue,  and  of 
purple,  and  o/*  scarlet,  round  about  the  hem 
thereof;  and  bells  of  gold  between  them 
round  about : 

34  A  golden  bell  and  a  pomegranate,  a 


1  Or,  tmhnidered. 


t  Wbd.  18.  S4. 


3  Hob.  fiU  in  itfllhgt  ofitone. 
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golden  bell  and  a  pomegranate,  upon  the  hem 
of  the  robe  round  about 

35  ^And  it  shall  be  upon  Aaron  to  minister : 
and  his  sound  shall  be  heard  when  he  goeth  in 
unto  the  ho\y  place  before  the  Lord,  and  when 
he  Cometh  out,  that  he  die  not. 

36  H  And  thou  shalt  make  a  plate  of 
pure  gold,  and  grave  upon  it,  like  the  en- 
gravings of  a  signet,  HOLINESS  TO  THE 
LORD. 

37  And  thou  shalt  put  it  on  a  blue  lace, 
that  it  may  be  upon  the  mitre ;  upon  the  fore- 
front of  the  mitre  it  shall  be. 

38  And  it  shall  be  upon  Aaron's  forehead, 
that  Aaron  may  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  holy 
things,  which  me  children  of  Israel  shall  hal- 
low in  all  their  holy  gifts ;  and  it  shall  be 
always  upon  his  forehead,  that  they  may  be 
accepted  before  the  Lord. 

39  IT  And  thou  shalt  embroider  the  coat  of 
fine  linen,  and  thou  shalt  make  the  mitre  of 


fine  linen,  and  thou  shalt  make  the  ^rdle  of  \ 
needlework.  ' 

40  IT  And  for  Aaron's  sons  thou  shalt  make 
coats,  and  thou  shalt  make  for  them  girdles,  < 
and  bonnets  shalt  thou  make  for  them,  for  i 
glory  and  for  beauty.  | 

41  And  thou  shalt  put  them  upon  Aaron  i 
thy  brother,  and  his  sons  with  him ;  and  shall  , 
anoint  them,  and  'consecrate  them,  and  sane-  | 
tify  them,  that  they  may  minister  unto  me  in 
the  priest's  office. 

42  And  thou  shalt  make  them  Imen  breeches 
to  cover  'their  nakedness ;  from  the  loins  even 
unto  the  thighs  thev  shall  ^ 'reach : 

43  And  they  shall  be  upon  Aaron,  and 
upon  his  sons,  when  they  come  in  unto  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  or  when  the; 
come  near  unto  the  sutar  to  minister  in  the 
holy  place;  that  they  bear  not  iniquity,  and 
die  :  it  shall  be  a  statute  for  ever  unto  him 
and  his  seed  after  him. 


7  Eccliu.  45.  9. 


8  Ueb.JUl  their  hand. 


9  lleh.  Jleih  qf  their  tuAedneu, 


10  Ueb.  be. 


Verse  2.  *  Holy  garmenU' — Under  the  views  which  have 
been  indicated  in  the  notes  to  ch.  zxv.  we  ma^  expect  to 
derive  from  the  antiquities  of  Egypt  no  small  lUustration 
of  the  details  giv^  in  this  chapter.  These  details  are  some- 
what obscure  to  us,  as  the  particulars  relate  to  matters  remote 
from  our  actual  knowledge,  but  clear  to  those  to  whom  the 
law  was  given,  as  they  had,  or  were  to  have,  the  same  par- 
ticulars exemplified  before  their  eyes  in  circumstances  of 
dress  and  usage.  The  dresses  and  ceremonies  of  the  Egyp- 
tian priesthood  are  represented  most  profusely  in  the  sculp- 


tured and  pictured  monuments  of  Egjrpt ;  and  if  the  Tie^i 
we  have  already  set  forth  be  correct,  we  may  reastmablj 
calculate  on  obtaining  from  this  source  some  more  disdnct 
notions  of  the  priestiy  costumes  of  the  Hebrews  than  can 
through  any  other  means  be  secured.  Indeed,  the  de^ 
of  success  with  which  this  object  may  be  realised,  might 
not  unfiurly  be  made  a  test  of  the  general  soundneu  of 
the  principle,  that  the  Hebrew  ritual  embodied  a  guarded 
transfer  of  modified  and  expurgated  Egyptian  ceremonies 
to  the  worship  of  the  true  God.    Before  proceeding  to  the 
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details,  ire  m^j  point  oat  a  few  general  considerations. 
The  priests  ministered  at  the  altar  and  in  the  holj  place 
with  covered  heads  and  naked  feet,  like  the  pnests  of 
£gypt ;  but  these  indeed  have  ever  been,  throughout  the 
£a8t,  circnmstances  of  respect.  Their  services  were,  in 
most  respects,  the  same  as  those  of  the  Egyptian  priests, 
as,  indeed,  necessarily  resulted  from  the  fact,  that  the  Lord 
required  from  them  most  of  the  observances  which  they  had 
learned  to  regard  as  acts  of  becoming  worship,  but  always 
took  care  to  draw  the  line  distinctly  between  Uie  good  and 
the  evil,  the  use  and  the  abuse.  They  were  hence  also  re- 
quired to  be  as  scrupulously  clean  as  Uie  Egyptian  priests ; 
they  were  to  bathe  themselves  with  water  daily,  before 
they  commenced  their  ministrations ;  before  their  original 
consecration  they  were  also  ordered  to  sbave  their  persons 
ccmipletely ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  they  were  required 
to  keep  themselves  thus  constantly  shaven,  like  the  priests 
of  Egypt  Indeed,  we  know  that  they  wore  beards,  which 
the  latter  never  did :  but  although  they  were  forbidden  to 
shave  their  heads,  they  were  not  allowed  to  appear  with 
long  hair  at  the  time  of  their  ministrations;  and  the  high- 
priest,  whose  presence  was  always  necessary,  was  not  al- 
lowed to  let  his  hair  grow  at  all,  but  had  it  cut  close,  once 
every  week.  Compare  Lev.  xxi.  5,  and  Ezek.  xliv.  20. 
We  are  inclined  to  suspect  that  the  reason  why,  although 
their  hair  was  kept  short,  it  was  not  shaven,  was  that  they 
miffht  not  be  induced  to  wear  wigs,  etc,  like  the  Egyptians, 
which  might  with  other  circumstances  have  suggested  or 
tended  to  the  use  of  such  symbolical  hooded  masks,  repre- 
senting the  heads  of  beasts,  birds,  etc,  as  were  on  some  oc- 
casions worn  in  their  ministrations  by  the  priests  of  Egypt. 
The  retention  of  the  beard  would  also  be  an  obstacle  to  this. 
In  ordinary  lifSe,  when  not  engaged  in  their  sacred  duties, 
the  priests  were  dressed  like  other  Israelites  of  good  con- 
dition ;  but,  like  the  priests  of  Egypt,  they  had  a  peculiar 
dress,  appropriated  to  their  sacred  ministrations.  This 
dress  was  kept  in  the  wardrobe  of  the  tabernacle,  and  was 
put  on  by  the  priests  before  they  commenced  their  actual 
duties,  and  a/terwards  restored  to  the  wardrobe.  Ezod. 
xxviii.  4-18;   Esek.  xliiL  14;   xliv.  19.     The  Jewish 


writers  speak  much  concerning  the  priestly  rooes,  but  with 
particular  reference  to  the  temple,  where  doubtless  the 
usages  in  this  matter  were  the  same  as  in  the  tabernacle. 
We  learn  from  them  that  a  priest  could  not  officiate  with- 
out his  robes,  evidently  to  preclude  him  from  wearing  any 
other,  with  superstitious  or  idolatrous  svmbols;  neither 
could  he  wear  these  beyond  the  sacred  precmcts.  When  the 
priests  arrived  to  take  their  turns  of  duty,  thev  put  off  their 
usual  dress,  washed  themselves  in  water,  and  put  on  the 
holy  garments.  While  they  were  in  the  temple,  attending 
upon  their  service,  they  could  not  sleep  in  tbeir  sacred 
habit,  but  in  their  own  wearing  doUies :  these  they  put  off 
in  the  morning,  when  they  went  to  their  service,  and,  after 
bathing,  resumed  their  official  dress. 

The  more  detailed  comparison  to  which  we  now  proceed 
will  be  useful  not  only  fVom  the  analogies  it  may  suggest, 
but  by  enabling  us  to  detect  such  differences  as  suggest  a 
reason  for  the  minute  directions  concerning  dresses  which 
are  given — namely,  to  exclude  matters  that  were  objection- 
able, as  being  idolatrously  symbolical,  or  as  tending  to 
idolatry  or  suprstition,  by  preventing  everything  from 
bein^  used  which  was  not  aescribed.  The  Hebrews  were 
at  this  time  acquainted  with  no  other  forms  of  ritual  wor- 
ship, no  other  priestly  institutions  and  attire,  than  those  of 
^^P^  which  were  so  calculated  to  strike,  and  did  strike, 
their  imaginations  deeply ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
if  left  to  themselves  in  the  establishment  of  their  ritual, 
they  would  have  followed  the  Egyptian  model,  their  ten- 
dency to  which  continued  for  a  long  time  to  be  very  strong. 
We  shall  now  be  able  partly  to  see  with  what  wisdom  this 
tendency  was  met,  ana  limited,  and  guided,  by  their  new 
ritual  being  adapted,  so  fkr  as  it  might  with  usefulness  or 
safety,  to  the  notions  they  had  imbibed.  We  may  easily 
believe  that  if  this  had  not  been  done — if  they  had  been 
confined  to  a  system  more  simple  and  austere,  when  all  the 
world  had  fallen  into  pompous  ceremonials — ^the  proba- 
bilities of  their  being  drawn  aside  into  idolatry  would  have 
been  increased  b^ond  calculation.  In  more  ways  than  one 
did  God  deal  with  the  Israelites  as  a  parent  deals  with  his 
children,  ^  o-^ 
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The  dresses  of  the  Egyptian  priests  were  various,  accord- 
ing to  the  god  they  served  and  the  office  they  exercised : 
in  Israel  there  were  but  two  dresses,  that  of  the  priests  and 
that  of  the  high-priest.  We  shall  see  whether,  among  the 
dresses  of  the  former,  we  cannot  illustrate  or  explain  the 
latter.  The  description  of  the  priestly  dress  which  is  given 
in  this  chapter  is  rather  defective,  probably  from  most  of 
the  articles  being  then  so  well  known  as  to  need  no  parti- 
cular description.  It  is,  however,  partly  assisted  by  the 
notices  in  Ezekiel,  who  manifestly  describes  such  raiment 
as  the  priests  of  the  first  temple  actually  wore.  Josephus 
may  assist  in  some  points  of  difficul^,  but  he  is  to  be  re- 
sorted to  with  caution.  He  was  a  pnest  himself,  and  could 
well  describe  what  was  worn  in  his  time,  and  was  then 
understood  to  have  been  prescribed  by  Moses ;  but  it  is 
possible  that  some  of  the  particulars  may  have  been  of 
later  introduction. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  all  the  priestly 
garments  were  to  be  of  linen.  No  wool  was  to  form  or 
enter  into  the  texture  of  the  ^rments  in  which  they  mi- 
nistered. Cleaulincss  was  assigned  as  the  reason  for  this 
(Exod.  xxviii.  39,  40,  43,  xxxix.  27-29 ;  compare  Erek. 
xliv.  17).  This  was  exactly  the  Egyptian  practice.  The 
priests  of  that  country  were  of  all  peoi>le  the  most  studious 
of  personal  cleanliness.  They  wore  linen  robes ;  and  al- 
though their  outer  garment,  when  dressed  in  their  ordinary 
attire,  was,  as  among  the  other  people,  a  kind  of  woollen 
mantle,  they  were  obliged  to  throw  it  oflf  before  they  en- 
tered a  temple  (Herodotus,  ii.  37,  81 ;  see  also  Plutarch, 
De  Ii,  et  Osir.  4).  Neither  might  any  person  be  buried 
in  woollen,  nor,  in  fact,  are  any  mummies  found  enveloped 
in  other  than  linen  or  cotton.  The  dress  of  the  Hebrew 
priests  consisted  of  four  articles. 

6.  *  The  ephod.* — This  was  a  very  rich  and  splendid 
piece  of  dress,  and  is  also  one  of  those  which  is  the  most 
particularly  described,  although  more  with  reference  to  its 
materials  than  to  its  form.  It  was  a  kind  of  brocade, 
made  of  6y«sii«  and  gold  thread  interwoven,  and  adorned 
(in  figures  of  some  kind,  probably)  with  scarlet,  purple, 
and  blue.  The  accounts  given  of  it  by  different  writers, 
even  among  the  Jews,  varv  greatly.  Josephus,  who  of  course 
knew  what  was  worn  in  his  time,  calls  it  a  short  coat,  and 
ives  it  sleeves,  which  no  other  authority  assigns  to  it 
erome  compares  it  to  the  short  Boman  cloak  called  cara- 
calla,  but  without  the  hood.  Under  this  view,  it  might  seem 


to  answer  very  closely  to  the  common  Egyptian  garment 
represented  in  the  annexed  engraving,  in  which  even  the 
shoulder  pieces,  and  other  appendages  of  the  Hebrew  ephod 
are  not  inadequately  represented.  The  more  general  ac- 
count, however,  supposes  that  it  was,  at  least  originally, 
without  sleeves,  and  consisted  of  two  pieces,  of  which 
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that  behind  reached  from  the  shoulders,  downward,  to 
below  the  buttocks  (others,  nearly  to  the  feet),  vhile 
the  front  part  descended  quite  or  nearly  to  the  loios. 
If  this  description  might  be  relied  on,  the  dress  would, 
in  its  general  purpose  and  proportion  of  descent  before 
and  behind,  answer  to,  and  probably  be  intended  to 
supersede,  the  leopard-skin,  wnicb,  as  shown  in  Cat 
9,  was  sometimes  worn  by  the  highest  order  of  Egyp- 
tian priests  when  engaged  in  the  most  important  func- 
tions of  their  service.  But  while  we  are  thus  prepared 
to  meet  the  alternative,  which,  on  rabbinical  authority, 
insists  on  tliis  form  of  the  ephod,  we  are  ourselves  more 
disposed  to  complete,  from  Josephus,  the  brief  indications 
of  the  text,  and  then,  we  apprehend  the  result  will  offer 
something  very  like  that  curt  and  very  splendid  outer  robe 
which,  as  shown  in  Cut  10,  was  worn  by  priests  of  the 
highest  rank,  when  discharging  their  most  sacred  functions. 


10.  Epuod  and  Cescseiu 

It  was  worn  even  by  the  sovereign  when  engaged,  as  hidi* 
priest,  in  offering  sacrifice  or  incense  to  the  gods.  It  us 
the  merit  also  of  providing  explanations  which  have  been 
found  in  no  other  form  of  the  ephod  which  has  been  sag- 
gested.  This  is  in  the  *  shoulder-pieces'  (v,  7),  the  use  oi 
which  commentators  have  been  sorely  perplexed  to  make 
compatible  with  the  form  they  assign  to  the  ephod.  Ae- 
cording  to  our  proposed  illustration,  it  is  not  only  ex* 
plicable,  but  necesaowtf.  It  is  seen  that  the  robe  as  repre- 
sented is  properly  a  rich  skirt  or  apron,  varying  in  length 
but  generally  reaching  from  below  the  papa  to  the  knett* 
In  this  form  it  must  have  had  some  support,  in  the  shape 
of  straps  or  braces,  to  prevent  it  from  slipping  down.  Now 
this  support  it  actually  received,  either  in  straps  pafsing 
over  the  shoulders  (as  in  Figs.  4,  6  of  Cut  7  ;  see  also  Cot 
10),  when  the  priest  wore  no  collar ;  or,  when  a  colltf 
was  worn  by  straps  connecting  the  collar  with  tM 
ephod,  which  thus  obtained  the  requisite  sopport  £^ 
then,  we  have  the  shoulder-pieocs,  which  have  occasioBrf 
so  much  difficulty,  and  whicn,  in  the  dress  of  the  Jewish 
high-priest,  bore,  immediately  on  the  shoulders,  two  ooyz 
stones,  set  in  gold,  on  which  were  en^ved  the  names  of 
the  twelve  tribes,  six  on  each  stone,  in  die  order  of  thor 
birth  (r.  9,  10).  In  its  immediate  iise,  this  omaisMj 
perhaps,  served  as  a  batton  to  connect  the  strap  behiad 
with  the  strap  l)efore  (for  there  seems  to  have  been  no 
collar),  or  else  to  cover  the  point  where  this  jnDctioa  was 
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there  made  by  other  means.  The  prohibition  of  idolatrous 
and  superstitions  images  and  figures  must  greatly  have 
modlfira  the  appearance  of  this  article  of  ceremonial  dress ; 
for,  iu  the  Egyptian  specimens,  we  see  it  highly  charged 
with  all  kinds  of  idolatrous  figures  and  symbols,  and  even 
with  scenes  of  human  immolation. 

8.  •  The  curious  girdle  of  the  ephod* — This  being  de- 
scribed by  Moses  as  '  a  girale  of  fine  linen,  and  blue,  and 
purple,  and  scarlet,  and  needlework/  we  are  probably  to 
understand  that  it  was  embroidered  in  these  various  colours 
with  the  needle.  The  supplementary  descriptions  of  Jo- 
sephus  and  of  Maimonides  differ  considerably ;  but  as  the 
former  was  the  older  writer,  and  ought,  as  a  priest,  to  know 
best,  we  prefer  his  statement.  According  to  him  it  was  a 
hand's  breadth  in  width,  woven  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
exhibit  the  appearance  of  a  serpenf  s  scales,  and  was  orna- 
mented with  various  flowers,  embroidered  with  the  colours 
mentioned.  It  was  worn  a  little  below  the  breast,  encircled 
the  body  twice,  and  was  tied  in  a  knot  before.  The  extre- 
mities of  the  girdle  huuff  down  nearly  to  the  ancle ;  and 
the  priest,  when  encaged  in  some  of  his  sacred  services, 
flung  the  ends  over  his  left  shoulder,  that  he  might  not  be 
impeded  by  them  (^Antiq.  iii.  7).  For  this  article  of  priestly 
attire  we  perceive  that  we  have  not  provided  all  the  illus- 
tration it  is  ca])able  of  receiving  from  the  antiquities  of 
Egypt  There  is,  however,  sufficient  to  shew  that  some 
classes  of  the  Egyptian  priesthood  wore  girdles  of  the  form 
and  in  the  fiishion  described.  For  examples,  hanging  down 
in  the  manner  described,  we  may  refer  to  the  cuts  marked 
3  and  9 :  the  latter  of  these  is  also  a  specimen  of  one 
richly  embroidered ;  and  if  an^  stress  is  to  be  laid  on  the 
imbricated  appearance  of  the  girdle  which  Josephus  men- 
tions, that  may  be  seen  very  strikingly  in  Cut  14.  The 
figure  of  a  priestly  scribe,  given  Gen.  xli.  8,  offers  a  dear 
and  interesting  example  of  both  tunic  and  girdle.  In 
other  examples  the  girdle  has  greater  length. 

The  *  curious  girdle  of  the  ephod'  was  of  the  same  sub- 
stance as  the  ephod  itself,  doubtless  corresponded  to  that 
rich  and  narrow  girdle  which  passes  round  the  ephod, 
at  the  loins,  in  the  Egyptian  examples  which  we  offer. 

15-19.  *  Hie  hreastpUiie* — This  splendid  ornament  con- 
sisted of  a  piece  of  the  rich  brocade  of  the  ephod.  It  was 
a  span  square  when  doubled,  which  it  was,  to  strengthen  it 
to  bear  tne  precious  stones  which  were  set  in  it.  These 
stones  were  twelve,  of  as  many  different  kinds,  each  bear- 
ing Uie  name  of  one  of  the  tribes  of  Israel.  They  were 
arranged  in  four  rows,  of  three  in  each  row.  This  magni- 
ficent piece  of  jewelled  work  was  worn  upon  the  breast, 
over  the  ephod.  It  had  at  each  comer  a  gold  ring,  fh>m 
the  two  uppermost  of  which  went  two  golden  chains  of 
wreathed  work,  to  connect  it  with  the  shoulder-pieces  of 
the  ephod,  while,  from  the  rings  below,  similar  chains 
joinea  it  to  the  girdle  of  the  ephod.  In  this  we  see  an 
adaptation  and  correction  of  an  Egyptian  custom,  under 
which  the  higher  Egyptian  priests  wore  a  large  and  splendid 
ornament  upon  the  breast.  It  was  generally  an  idolatrous 
symbol — often  a  winged  scarabscns — the  emblem  of  the 
sun,  as  in  Uie  annexed  example  (Cut  11),  in  which  we  even 
see  Uie  connecting  ring  and  chain,  although  only,  in  this 
instance,  to  fasten  it  to  the  girdle.  For  an  account  of  the 
precious  stones  composing  me  breastplate,  see  the  notes  in 
ch.  xxxix. 

30.  *  Urim  and  Thummim*  W$T\)  I3^"VIK,  light  and 
tnthf  or  justice,  Sept  9^kwiris  koX  &A'^0cia — by  means  of 
which  the  high-priest  obtained  responses  from  God,  was 
certainly  either  connected  or  identical  with  the  breastplate, 
and,  on  account  of  it,  that  ornament  itself  was  sometimes 
called  the  breastplate  rf  judgment.  Some  writers,  whose 
authority  is  now  much  followed,  think  that  the  Urim  and 
Tbummim  was  merely  a  sacred  lot,  afforded  by  Uiree  pre- 
cious stones  contained  in  a  purse  or  bag,  formed  by  the 
linmg,  or  interior  of  the  breastplate.  According  to  this 
conjecture,  on  one  of  the  stones  was  engraven  p,  yes ;  on 
the  other  M/,  no ;  the  third  being  destitute  of  any  inscrip- 
tion ;  and  ihat  the  question  was  to  be  proposed  in  such  a 
form  that  an  affirmative  or  negative  answer  might  suffice. 
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Then  the  answer  was  determined  by  the  stone  which  the 
high-priest  drew  forth,  the  blank  stone  intimating  that  no 
answer  was  to  be  given.  This  seems  better  th^i  the  dreams 
of  the  rabbins,  who  teach  that  the  answer  was  conveyed  by 
the  supernatural  irradiation  or  development  of  such  of  the 
letters  graven  on  the  breastplate  (contained  in  the  names 
of  the  twelve  tribes)  as  were  needed  to  spell  out  the  answer. 
According  to  this,  it  follows  that  the  Urim  and  Thummim 
was  no  omer  than  the  breastplate  itself;  and,  although  the 
subject  is  one  of  considerable  difficulty,  we  are  rather  dis- 
posed to  concur  in  that  opinion.  But  the  notion  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  response  was  given  by  this  breastplate 
appears  to  us  the  most  awkward  and  improbable  contriv- 
ance that  can  be  imagined.  It  seems  more  likely,  and 
much  more  seemly,  that  the  breastplate  merely  quai{fied 
the  high-priest  to  seek  and  to  receive  an  answer  when  he 
presented  himself,  wearing  it,  before  the  inner  veil  of  the 
tabernacle,  and  that  then  the  answer  was  conveyed  to  him 
in  an  audible  voice,  from  the  mercy-seat,  beyond  the  veil. 
This  agrees  also  with  the  frequent  notice  of  the  response 
as  being  from  *  the  mouth  of  the  Lord.*  Anything  ana- 
logous to  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  whichever  interpreta- 
tion be  taken,  few  readers  would  expect  to  derive  from  the 
ancient  usages  of  Egypt.  But  it  happens  that  the  illustra- 
tion which  the  old  writers  on  the  subject  were  in  the  habit 
of  most  frequently  adducing  is  found  among  them.  On 
account  of  thedifferencQ  of  purpose,  we  are,  upon  the  whole, 
inclined  to  lay  less  stress  upon  this  instance  than  upon  some 
others  which  we  have  ourselves  first  produced,  fh)m  newly- 
opened  sources ;  but  it  is,  however,  too  remarkable  to  be  over- 
looked. *  When  a  case  was  brought  for  trial,'  says  Sir  J.  G. 
Wilkinson,  *  it  was  customary  for  the  arch-judge  to  put  a 
golden  chain  around  his  neck,  to  which  was  suspended  a 
small  figure  of  Truth,  ornamented  with  precious  stones. 
This  was,  in  fact,  a  representation  of  the  goddess  who  was 
worshipped  under  the  double  character  of  truth  and  justice, 
and  whose  name,  Thmei  (the  Egyptian  or  Coptic  name  of 
justice  or  truth ;  hence  the  04fiis  of  the  Greeks),  appears  to 
have  been  the  origin  of  the  Hebrew  thummim,  a  word, 
according  to  the  ^ptuagint  translation,  implying  truth, 
and  bearing  a  further  analogy  in  its  plural  termination. 
And  what  makes  it  more  remarkable  is,  that  the  chief  priest 
of  the  Jews,  who,  before  the  election  of  a  king,  was  also  the 
judge  of  the  nation,  was  alone  entitled  to  wear  this  honorary 
badge ;  and  the  thummim  of  the  Hebrews,  like  the  Egyptian 
figure,  was  studded  with  precious  stones.'  This  is  certainly 
a  remarkable  set  of  coincidences;  but  it  ought  to  be  stated, 
that  although  the  Jewish  high-priest  was  a  judge,  he  did 
not  wear  his  breastplate  in  his  judicial  capacity,  in  which 
capacity  alone  the  arch-judge  of  the  Egyptians  wore  his 
badge  of  truth  and  justice.    The  Scripture  affords  no  in* 
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stance  in  which  the  Lord  was  consnlted  by  Unm  and 
Thnmmim  later  than  the  time  of  Dayid. 

31.  *  Tlie  rtAe  of  the  ephod,'  or  mantle,  was  worn  over 
the  inner  tonic  or  shirt.  Except  in  colour  and  ornaments, 
it  seems  to  have  differed  little  from  a  robe  of  the  same 
name  worn  by  the  more  wealthy  of  the  laity.  This  of  the 
high-priest  was  of  sky  bine.  At  the  top,  surrounding  the 
neck,  it  had  a  strong  binding  of  woven- work,  that  it  might 
not  be  rent,  and  the  bottom  had  a  kind  of  border  or  fHng^e, 
composed  of  tassels  made  of  blue,  purple,  and  scarlet,  in 
the  form  of  a  pomegranate,  interspersed  with  small  bells 
of  gold,  which  gave  a  tinkling  sound  when  the  wearer 
moved.  The  further  descriptions  of  Josephus  and  other 
Jewish  writers  w(mld  intimate  that  it  was  without  sleeves, 
having  a  hole  or  slit  on  each  side  to  put  the  arms  through 
(Antiq.  iii.  7).  Josephus  adds,  that  it  reached  to  the  feet, 
contrary  to  tne  ufual  pictures,  which,  for  the  sake  of  shew- 
ing ihe  under  tunic  (which  appears  to  us  to  have  been  a 
Slain  skirt),  mjdte  it  come  but  little  below  the  knees.  The 
escription  agrees  very  well  with  the  general  character  of 
the  Egyptian  outer  robes  represented  in  our  cuts.  It  is 
true  they  have  all  sleeves ;  but  if  we  are  to  insist,  from 
Josephus,  that  Ihe  mantle  had  no  sleeves,  then  we  may 
mention  that  there  are  instances  at  Thebes  of  priests  wear- 
ing over  the  shirt  a  loose  robe  which  is  sleeveless,  and 
which  exposes  the  sleeves  of  the  inner  tunic.  To  us  the 
descriptions  suggest  the  notion  of  an  abba,  an  outer  article 
of  dress  common  among  the  Arabs  of  Syria  and  Arabia 
(but  not  among  those  of  Egypt  and  Barbary,  who  use  the 
the  large  folding  humous),  and  which  has  also  been 
adopted  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  townspeople.  This 
is  frequently  represented  in  our  illustrations  from  modem 
Oriental  sources.  Josephus  also  describes  it  as  all  of  one 
piece,  like  our  Saviour's  robe  (John  xix.  23),  which  is 
another  characteristic  of  the  abba.  We  will  not,  therefore, 
contend  that  this  was  an  Egyptian  article  of  priestly  dress. 
The  Hebrews  may  have  worn  something  of  the  sort  before 
and  after  in  ordinary  life.  But  if  they  had  something 
answering  to  the  abba,  so  had  the  Egyptians ;  and  it  hap- 
pens that  the  robe  which  best  exhibits  this  correspondence 
(Cut  12)  agrees  better  with  the  description  than  does  the 


12.   EOTPTIAN  TUNIO. 

abba  now  in  use ;  it  has,  for  instance,  a  deep  fringe,  which 
the  abba  wants. 

33.  *  Pomegranate '•^f\tSi'^  rimmon.  The  Punica  gror 
natum,  or  pomegranate-tree,  bears  a  leaf  and  a  flower  which 
resemble  the  myrtle.  It  was  formerly  ranked  among  the 
myrtaceous  femily.  The  flowers  differ  in  different  varieties, 
BO  that  four  several  kinds  may  be  observed  in  the  same 
localities,  growing  generally  near  wells  and  cultivated  en- 
closures. The  fruit  is  larger  than  the  golden  pippin,  and 
filled  with  seeds,  imbedded  in  a  pulp,  which  is  the  part 
eaten.  The  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit  are  remarkable  for 
their  beauty;  hence  the  last  were  selected  as  objects  of 
skilftil  imitation. 
268 
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34.  *  A  golden  bell  and  a  pomegranate  * — On  the  skirt,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  robe  of  the  ephod,  figures  of  pome- 
granates were  wrought  witli  blue,  purple,  and  scarlet  yam. 
These  pomegranates,  according  to  Jarchi,  were  hollow, 
and  about  the  size  and  form  of  a  hen's  egg.  If,  however, 
they  resembled  hens'  eggs,  they  could  not  be  like  pome- 
panatcs,  which  have  a  veiy  different  shape.  Our  version 
IS  doubtless  right  in  saying  that  the  bells  were  hang 
between  the  pomegranates,  or  that  there  was  a  bcH  and  a 
pomegranate  alternately ;  although  some  of  the  rabbins 
nave  a  conceit  that  the  bells  were  enclosed  within  the 
pomegranates.  The  number  of  bells  and  pomegranates  is 
not  mentioned  in  Scripture ;  and  those  who  undertake  to 
inform  us  differ  much  among  themselves.  Seventy-tiro  is 
the  number  most  commonly  mentioned ;  but  Clement  of 
Alexandria  says  there  were  as  many  as  days  in  the  year. 
The  object  of  these  bells  is  not  very  clear :  Uie  reason  given 
in  V,  35,  '  That  his  sound  may  be  heard  ....  tiiat  ^  die 
not' — would  seem  to  intimate  that  the  sound  of  the  bells 
was  to  be  considered  to  harbinger  his  approach  to  the 
Sacred  Presence ;  which,  without  such  announcement, 
would  be  regarded  as  an  unceremonious  and  disrespectful 
intrusion.  The  sound  also  intimated  that  he  was  dothcd 
in  his  proper  robes,  to  minister  without  which  was  death 
(v.  43) :  and  it  might  likewise  serve  to  admonish  the  people 
of  the  sacred  offices  in  which  their  priest  was  engaged. 

36-38.  *  TTie  mitre* — This  article  must  have  been  under- 
stood from  the  terms  which  were  employed  to  denote  it,  as 
the  Law  gives  no  account  of  its  form  or  appearance,  but 
merely  mentions  that  it  was  to  be  of  linen.  We  must^ 
thererore,  resort  to  the  account  given  by  Josephus,  who 
first  describes  the  mitre  of  the  common  priest,  and  then 
adds  what  was  peculiar  to  that  of  the  high-priest  '  Upon 
his  head  he  [the  ordinary  priest]  wears  a  cap  not  brought 
to  a  conical  form,  nor  including  the  entire  head,  bat  SiB 
including  more  than  the  half  of  it  It  is  called  a  nutre, 
but  its  make  is  such  that  it  resembles  a  crown.  It  is  made' 
of  thick  swathes ;  but  the  contexture  is  of  linen,  and  it  is 
folded  round  many  times,  and  sewed  together,  besides 
which  a  piece  of  fine  linen  covers  the  whole  cap  from  the 
upper  part,  and  reaches  down  to  the  forehead,  and  oonoeab 
the  seams  of  the  swathes,  which  would  otherwise  appear 
unseemly.  This  adheres  closely  to  the  head,  that  it  may 
not  fall  off  during  the  sacred  service.'  A  little  fhrtber  oo; 
he  adds :  '  The  high-priest's  tiara,  or  mitre,  was  lik^that 
of  the  other  priests,  only  it  had  another  of  purple,  or  violei 
colour,  above,  and  a  crown  of  gold  of  three  rows  alxmt  that; 
and  terminating  above  in  a  golden  cup,  about  the  aseof  the 
joint  of  the  lifie  finger.'  To  the  untravelled  reader,  that 
may  suggest  the  i4ea  of  a  turban,  to  which  biblical  writefs 
are  in  the  habit  of  referring  for  a  comparison ;  but  to  CNie 
who  knows  that  there  is  no  sewins,  no  seam  in  a  tnrboi. 
nor  any  envelope  as  described,  it  will  not  suggest  that  oontk- 
parison ;  but  ma^  be  rather  supposed  to  d^ote  the  coi»- 
struction  of  a  stiff  cap,  formed  by  bands  of  linen  wound 
over  and  sewed  on  one  another,  and  the  whole  made  to  pre- 
aent  a  smooth  and  even  appearance. 

In  this  point  of  view  it  may  appear  to  have  been  similar 
in  general  purpose  and  make  to  the  head-cap,  divested  oi 
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the  sa^rior  oraaments^  in  the  annexed  engraying  (Cut  13) ; 
bat  it  18  hard  to  say  which  of  them  it  may  have  most  re- 
sembled in  shape.  It  was  not  conical ;  and  this  stipulation 
conceming  the  priest* s  bonnet,  as  distinguished  fit>m  the 
mitre  of  Sie  high-priest,  prolwibly  indicates  that  to  have 
been  conical.  The  predominance  of  the  conical  form  in 
the  Egyptian  mitres  is  shown  by  our  cut.  We  do  not 
imagine  that  the  mitre  of  the  Jewish  high-priest  wot  like 
any  of  these.  They  were  too  much  charged  with  the  em- 
blems and  symbols  of  false  gods  to  remain  unaltered.  But 
we  think  they  show  that  the  Hebrew  mitre  was  somethinsr 
of  the  same  kind,  with  the  same  arrangement  of  parts,  and 
equally  imposing.  Here  is  first  the  cap  for  the  head ;  then, 
above  that,  anomer  cap,  or  towering  ornament,  of  different 
colour,  often  of  a  conical  shape,  terminating  sometimes  in 
a  cup  or  calyx.  This  is  supported  by  a  golden  border, 
generally  representing  horns,  and  generally  ornamented 
with  a  figure  of  the  sun.  Both  these  were  idolatrous  ^nn- 
bols,  the  one  of  the  moon  and  the  other  of  the  sun.  The 
golden  crown,  of  which  Josephus  speaks,  appears  to  have 
been  of  late  introduction.  But  we  m^  see  that  the  Egyp- 
tian symbols,  denoting  ihe  idolatrous  appropriation,  were 
very  markedly  displaced  by  the  plate  of  gold  which  the 
law  directed  to  be  tied,  with  a  blue  lace,  in  front  of  the 
mitre,  bearing  the  appropriate  words,  n'ln^?  fiSHp,  HoLi- 
HBS8  TO  Jehovah.  And  here  it  may  be  observed,  that  the 
word  translated  *  plate '  signifies  a  flower,  and  is  rendered 
'  petal '  (w^aXoy),  which  may  suggest  that  the  plate  was 
wrought  with  flowered  work,  or  was  itself  in  the  form  of  a 
petal.  In  ch.  xxxix.  6,  this  ornament  is  called  1|.J  nezer, 
from  a  verb  signifying  to  separate,  and  hence  signifying 
*  a  crown,'  as  a  mark  of  distinction  and  separation. 
Although,  therefore,  we  think  that  the  mitre  cannot  be 
identified  with  any  of  our  specimens,  it  seems  to  have  been 
a  head-dress  much  of  the  same  class,  and  not  differing  more 
from  those  of  the  Egyptian  priests  than  these  differed  from 
one  another. 

39.  *  The  coat  of  fine  linen,* — As  ihis  is  scarcely  more 
than  named  by  Moses,  we  must,  therefore,  resort  to  the 
Jewish  writers,  who  describe  it  as  a  long  robe,  fastened  at 
the  neck,  and  reaching  to  the  ancles,  with  sleeves  reaching 
to  the  wrist  TluB  description  answers  very  well  to  the 
priestly  Umics  which  are  shewn  in  some  of  uie  figures  we 


have  had  engraved,  excepting  that  the  full  sleeves  do.  not 
reach  below  the  elbow  ;  and  considering  the  sort  of  duties 
the  priests  had  to  perform,  particularly  in  attending  to  the 
fire  of  the  altar,  and  in  preparing  the  victims  for  sacrifice, 
we  may  be  inclined  to  doubt  the  information  which  tells 
us  that  their  sleeves  reached  to  the  wrist  Indeed,  the 
Egyptian  priests,  in  some  of  their  ministrations,  found  it 
so  convenient  to  have  the  upper  part  of  their  persons  free, 
that  they  wore  an  ample  robe  or  skirt,  bound  round  the 
waist  and  descending  over  the  apron  to  the  ancles,  and  also 
sustained  by  a  strap  which  crossed  the  breast  from  the 
shoulders  (see  Figs.  2,  3,  of  Cut  7),  and  occasionally  the 
priest  who  offered  libations  and  incense  wore  a  long  full  gar- 
ment reaching  from  below  the  arms  to  the  feet,  supported 
over  the  neck  by  straps  (see  Fig.  4  of  Cut  7).  The  robe 
which  covers  the  priest  from  neck  to  heels  in  Fig.  5,  Cut  7, 
is  seen  only  in  processions ;  and  this  may  be  tlie  woollen 
doak  already  mentioned,  since  that  was  only  laid  aside  on 
entering  the  temple. 

—  •  Girdle  of  needle-work.' — This  was  a  piece  of  fine 
twined  linen,  embroidered  with  blue,  purple,  and  scarlet, 
and  which  went  around  the  body.  Josephus  says  it  was 
embroidered  with  flowers ;  and  also  states  that  it  was  four 
fingers  broad,  and  that,  after  being  wound  twice  around 
the  body,  it  was  fastened  in  front,  and  the  ends  allowed  to 
hang  down  to  the  feet  on  common  occasions ;  but  that, 
when  officiating  at  the  altar,  the  priest  threw  them  over 
his  left  shoulder.  Maimonides  says  the  girdle  was  three 
fingers  broad,  and  thirty-two  cubits  long;  being,  as  its 
length  necessarily  implies,  wound  many  times  around  the 
body.  As  this  girdle  was  so  narrow,  its  length,  if  this 
statement  be  correct,  will  not  seem  extraordinary  to  those 
who  are  acquamted  wit^  the  inordinate  length  of  Oriental 
girdles,  and  the  number  of  times  they  are  carried  around 
3ie  body.  This  girdle  was  worn  over  the  embroidered 
coat  by  the  common  priests,  to  whom  this  formed  the  outer 
garment 

40.  *  Bonnets.* — These  bonnets,  or  more  properly  tur- 
bans, seem  to  have  been  like  those  of  the  high-priest,  except 
that  they  wanted  the  plate  of  gold.  Josephus,  however, 
says  that  the  turban  of  the  high-priest  had  a  purple  cover 
over  it :  if  so,  this  must  have  constituted  another  distinction 
between  his  '  mitre '  and  the  *  bonnets '  of  his  sons. 

42.  *  Linen  breeches.* — ^This  piece  of  dress  was  fastened 
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round  the  loins,  and  descended  so  as  to  cover  the  thighs 
(compare  Lev.  vi.  10;  Ezek.  xliv.  18\  reaching  to  the 
knees,  as  the  Jewish  writers  understand.  The  decency  of 
their  service  was  given  as  the  express  reason  for  thU,  and 
Maimonides  suspects  there  may  have  been  some  view  to 


14.  Drawkxs  and  Girdle. 


the  prevendon  of  such  obscenities  as  attended  the  worship 
of  Baal-Peor.  Now  such  drawers  were  commonly  worn  ia 
Egypt.  The  sculptures  and  paintings  of  that  country  eoa- 
stantly  present  us  with. figures  of  workmen  and  seryants 
who  have  no  other  article  of  dress  than  a  kind  of  short  kilt 
or  apron,  sometimes  simply  bound  about  the  loins  and 
lapping  over  in  front.  Others  have  short  and  looae  drawcts; 
and  a  third  kind,  fitting  closely  and  reaching  to  the  kiees, 
appears  in  the  figures  of  some  idols— as  in  that  whidi  ve 
have  annexed.  All  these  were  worn  by  the  priests.  In  con- 
mon  with  other  persons  of  the  upper  clasies;  wider  their 
other  robes.  This  last  sort  seems  to  have  been  peculiar  to 
the  gods  and  the  priests,  whose  attire  was  oflen  adapted  to 
that  of  the  idols  they  worshipped.  There  was  this  d^ 
ferenoe,  that,  in  Israel,  drawers  seem  to  have  been  pecniitr 
to  the  priests ;  whereas  they  were,  of  their  different  kind^ 
worn  by  all  classes  in  Egypt 

In  concluding  this  account  of  the  priestly  robes,  it  may 
be  useful  to  repeat  that  the  robes  conmoon  to  all  'were— tlie 
drawer^  the  embroidered  coat,  the  girdle,  and  the  turbauo; 
but,  besides  this,  th»  high-priest  wore  the  epbod,  the  robe 
of  the  ephod  with  its  bells  and  pomegranates,  the  bresft- 
plate  over  the  ephod,  the  shoulder-pieces  of  onyx^tone, 
and  the  engraved  ornament  of  pure  gold  in  front  of  ha 
turban.  The  rabbins  seem  to  have  the  sanction  of  the 
Scripture  for  their  opinion,  that  ^e  robes  were  so  esacotiil 
a  part  of  the  ptriestlv  character,  that  without  them  a  prieit 
had  no  more  right  than  private  persons,  or  even  ibreigDeTS, 
to  officiate  at  the  altar.  It  seems  that  the  old  robes  of  die 
priests  were  unravelled,  to  be  burnt  as  wieks  for  the  laaps 
at  the  feast  of  tabernacles.  What  was  done  with  those  of 
the  high-priest  is  not  known ;  but  analogy  would  seem  to 
render  it  probable  that  they  were  similariy  used  for  the 
lamps  in  the  tabernacle. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

1  The  sacrifice  and  ceremonies  of  consecrating  the 
priests,  38  The  continual  burnt  offering,  45  God*s 
promise  to  dwell  among  the  children  of  Israel, 

And  this  is  the  thing  that  thou  shalt  do  unto 
them  to  hallow  them,  to  minister  unto  me  in 
the  priest's  oflSce :  *Take  one  young  bullock, 
and  two  rams  without  blemish, 

2  And  unleavened  bread,  and  cakes  un- 
leavened tempered  with  oil,  and  wafers  un- 
leavened anointed  with  oil :  of  wheaten  flour 
shalt  thou  make  them. 

3  And  thou  shalt  put  them  into  one  basket, 
and  bring  them  in  the  basket,  with  the  bullock 
and  the  two  rams. 

4  And  Aaron  and  his  sons  thou  shalt  bring 
unto  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  con- 
gregation, and  shalt  wash  them  with  water. 

5  And  thou  shalt  take  the  garments,  and 
put  upon  Aaron  the  coat,  and  the  robe  of  the 
ephod,  and  the  ephod,  and  the  breastplate, 
and  gird  him  witn  the  curious  girdle  of  the 
ephod: 

6  And  thou  shalt  put  the  mitre  upon  his 
head,  and  put  the  holy  crown  upon  the  mitre. 

7  Then  shalt  thou  take  the  anointing  *oil, 
and  pour  it  upon  his  head,  and  anoint  him. 


8  And  thou  shalt  bring  his  sons,  and  put 
coats  upon  them. 

9  And  thou  shalt  gird  them  with  girditt, 
Aaron  and  his  sons,  and  'put  the  bonnets  on 
them :  and  the  priest's  office  shall  be  their's 
for  a  perpetual  statute  :  and  thou  shalt  *ooii- 
secrate*  Aaron  and  his  sons. 

10  And  thou  shalt  cause  a  bullock  to  be 
brought  before  the  tabernacle  of  the  con- 
gregation :  and  "Aaron  and  his  sons  shall  pot 
Sieir  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  bullock. 

11  And  thou  shalt  kill  the  bullock  before 
the  Lord,  by  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation. 

12  And  thou  shalt  take  of  the  blood  of  the 
bullock,  and  put  it  upon  the  boms  of  the  altar 
with  thy  finger,  and  pour  all  thB  blood  besHc 
the  bottom  of  the  altar. 

13  And  ^tliou  shalt  take  all  the  &t  tbt 
covereth  the  inwards,  and  "the  caul  thalt  is 
above  the  liver,  and  the  two  kidneys,  and  the 
fat  that  is  upon  them,  and  bum  tkem  upon  the 
altar. 

14  But  the  flesh  of  the  bullock,  atnl  his 
skin,  and  his  dung,  shalt  thou  bum  with  fire 
without  the  camp :  it  is  a  sin  ofllering. 

15  Thou  shalt  also  take  one  ram:  and 


lLeTit.8.a. 
2C0 


>  Chap.  30.  86. 
f  Levit.  3.  3. 


>  Heb.  hind,  *  Ueh.AH  tkt  hoMdqf.  5  Chap.  28. 41. 

>  It  aeemeth  by  uutomy,  and  the  Hebrew  doeton,  to  be  lA«  midrf^. 
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Aaron  and  his  sons  shall  put  their  hands  upon 
the  head  of  the  ram. 

16  And  thou  shalt  slay  the  ram,  and  thou 
shalt  take  his  blood,  and  sprinkle  it  round 
about  upon  the  altar. 

17  And  thou  shalt  cut  the  ram  in  pieces, 
and  wash  the  inwards  of  him,  and  his  legs,  and 
put  them  unto  his  pieces,  and  *unto  his  head. 

18  And  thou  shalt  bum  the  whole  ram 
upon  the  altar:  it  is  a  burnt  offering  unto 
the  LoKD :  it  is  a  sweet  savour,  an  offering 
made  by  fire  imto  the  Lord. 

19  And  thou  shalt  take  the  other  ram; 
and  Aaron  and  his  sons  shall  put  their  hands 
upon  the  head  of  the  ram. 

20  Then  shalt  thou  kill  the  ram,  and  take 
of  his  blood,  and  put  it  upon  the  tip  of  the 
right  ear  of  Aaron,  and  upon  the  tip  of  the 
right  ear  of  his  sons,  and  upon  the  tnimib  of 
their  right  hand,  and  upon  the  great  toe  of 
their  right  foot,  and  sprinkle  the  blood  upon 
the  altar  roimd  about 

21  And  thou  shalt  take  of  the  blood  that  is 
upon  the  altar,  and  of  the  anointing  oil,  and 
sprinkle  it  upon  Aaron,  and  upon  his  gar- 
ments, and  upon  his  sons,  and  upon  the  gar- 
ments of  his  sons  with  him :  and  he  shall  be 
hallowed,  and  his  garments,  and  his  sons,  and 
his  boos'  garments  with  him. 

22  Also  thou  shalt  take  of  the  ram  the  fisit 
and  the  rump,  and  the  fat  that  covereth  the 
inwards,  and  the  caul  above  the  liver,  and  the 
two  kidneys,  and  the  fat  that  is  upon  them, 
and  the  ri^t  shoulder;  for  it  is  a  ram  of 
consecration : 

23  And  one  loaf  of  bread,  and  one  cake  of 
odled  bread,  and  one  wafer  out  of  the  basket 
of  the  unleavened  bread  that  is  before  the 
Lord: 

24  And  thou  shalt  put  all  in  the  hands  of 
Aaron,  and  in  the  Hands  of  his  sons;  and 
shalt  *"wave  them  for  a  wave  offering  before 
the  Lord. 

25  And  thou  shalt  receive  them  of  their 
bands,  and  bum  them  upon  the  altar  for  a 
burnt  offering,  for  a  sweet  savour  before  the 
IiORD :  it  is  an  offering  made  by  fire  unto  the 
LoaD. 

26  And  thou  shalt  take  the  breast  of  the 
ram  of  Aaron's  consecration,  and  wave  it  for 
a  wave  offering  before  the  Lord  :  and  it  shall 
be  thy  part 

27  And  thou  shalt  sanctify  the  breast  of 
the  wave  ofiering,  and  the  shoulder  of  the 
boave  offering,  wmch  is  waved^  and  which  is 
heaved  up,  of  the  ram  of  the  consecration, 


even  of  that  which  is  for  Aaron,  and  of  tliat 
which  is  for  his  sons  : 

28  And  it  shall  be  Aaron's  and  his  sons* 
by  a  statute  for  ever  from  the  children  of 
Israel :  for  it  is  an  heave  offering :  and  it 
shall  be  an  heave  offering  from  the  children 
of  Israel  of  the  sacrifice  of  their  peace  offer- 
ings, even  their  heave  offering  unto  the  I-fORD. 

29  And  the  holy  garments  of  Aaron 
shall  be  his  sons'  after  nim,  to  be  anointed 
therein,  and  to  be  consecrated  in  them. 

30  .^^(f.^Hhat  son  that  is  priest  in  his  stead 
shall  put  them  on  seven  days,  when  he  cometh 
into  the  tabemacle  of  the  congregation  to 
minister  in  the  holy  place, 

31.  And  thou  shalt  take  the  ram  of  the 
consecration,  and  seethe  his  flesh  in  the  holy 
place. 

32  And  Aaron  and  his  sons  shall  eat  the 
flesh  of  the  ram,  and  the  "bread  that  is  in  the 
basket,  bi/  the  door  of  the  tabemacle  of  the 
congregation. 

33  And  they  shall  eat  those  things  where- 
with the  atonement  was  made,  to  consecrate 
aTi^to  sanctify  them :  but  a  stranger  shall  not 
eat  thereof  because  they  are  holy. 

34  And  if  ought  of  the  flesii  of  the  con- 
secrations, or  of  the  bread,  remain  unto  the 
morning,  then  thou  shalt  bum  the  remainder 
with  fire :  it  shall  not  be  eaten,  because  it  is 
holy. 

35  And  thus  shalt  thou  do  unto  Aaron, 
and  to  his  sons,  according  to  all  things  which 
I  have  commanded  thee:  seven  days  shalt 
thou  consecrate  them. 

36  And  tiiou  shalt  offer  every  day  a  bul- 
lock for  a  sin  offering  for  atonement :  and 
thou  shalt  cleanse  the  altar,  when  thou  hast 
made  an  atonement  for  it>  and  thou  shalt 
anoint  it,  to  sanctify  it. 

37  Seven  days  thou  shalt  make  an  atone- 
ment for  the  altar,  and  sanctify  it ;  and  it 
shall  be  an  altar  most  holy :  whatsoever 
toucheth  the  altar  shall  be  holy. 

38  1  Now  this  is  that  which  thou  shalt 
offer  upon  the  altar ;  **two  lambs  of  the  first 
year  day  by  day  continually. 

39  Tlie  one  lamb  thou  shalt  offer  in  the 
morning ;  and  the  other  lamb  thou  shalt  offer 
at  even : 

40  And  with  the  one  lamb  a  tenth  deal  of 
flour  mingled  with  the  fourth  part  of  an  hin 
of  beaten  oil ;  and  the  fourth  part  of  an  hin  of 
wine /or  a  drink  offering. 

41  And  the  other  lamb  thou  shalt  offer  at 
even,  and  shalt  do  thereto  according  to  the 
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meat  offering  of  the  morning,  and  according  to 
the  drink  ofering  thereof,  for  a  sweet  savour, 
an  offering  made  by  fire  unto  the  Lord. 

42  This  shall  he  a  continual  burnt  offering 
throughout  your  generations  at  the  door  of 
the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  before  the 
Lord  :  where  I  will  meet  you,  to  speak  there 
unto  thee. 

43  IT  And  there  I  will  meet  with  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  and  ^Hhe  tabernacle  shall  be 
sanctified  by  my  glory 


44  Andlwill  sanctify  the  tabernacle  of  flie 
congregation,  and  the  altar:  I  will  sanctify 
also  both  Aaron  and  his  sons,  to  minister  to 
me  in  the  priest's  office. 

45  And  **I  will  dwell  among  the  children 
of  Israel,  and  will  be  their  God. 

46  And  they  shall  know  that  1  am  ^ 
Lord  their  God,  that  brought  them  forth  out 
of  tihe  land  of  Egypt,  that  I  may  dwell  among 
them :  I  am  the  Lord  their  GotL 


14  Or,  Israel. 


IS  Levit.  26. 12.    2  Cor.  6.  Ifl. 


Verse  13.  'Ute  fat  that  covereth  the  inwards,  and  the 
caul  that  is  above  the  hVcr.'—' "The  fet  thatcovereth  the 
inwards  *  is  the  fat  thin  membrane  extended  over  the  in- 
testines, and  attached  to  the  concave  part  of  the  liver, 
called  the  omentum,  or  caul.  And  by  *  the  caul  above  the 
liver'  is  commonly  understood,  after  the  Septuagint,  the 
great  lobe  of  the  liver  {major  lobus  hepatis),  •which, 
although  part  of  the  liver  itself,  may  very  properly  be  ren- 
dered *  the  lobe  over '  or  *  by  the  liver.'  As  to  the  caiU,  it 
was  a  common  offering  in  the  sacrifices  of  the  ancient 


I 


heathen;  and  Strabo  remarks,  that  the  Perskos*  in  thdr 
sacrifices,  offered  notlung  else  upon  tiie  altar.  Calmet, 
who  gives  these  instances  in  his  Commentaire  Litt&al, 
cites  Athenieus  in  evidence  that  the  andoits  ate  the  liver 
covered  with,  or  enfolded  in,  the  caul :  and  he  thinks  it 
probable  that  the  liver  of  the  victim  was,  in  the  same 
manner,  wrapped  up  in  the  caul  before  it  was  laid  npoo 
the  altar;  and  that  this  is  what  Moses  means  by  tiie  *  cud 
above '  or  upon  the  liver. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

1  Tlie  altar  of  incense.  11  Tlie  ransom  cf  sotds, 
17  ITie  brasen  laver.  22  27ie  holy  anointing  oil, 
34  The  composition  of  the  petfume. 

And  thou  shalt  make  an  altar  to  burn  incense 
upon :  of  shittim  wood  shalt  thou  make  it, 

2  A  cubit  shall  be  the  length  thereof,  and 
a  cubit  the  breadth  thereof;  foursquare  shall 
it  he :  and  two  cubits  shall  be  the  height  there- 
of :  the  horns  thereof  shall  be  of  the  same. 

3  And  thou  shalt  overlay  it  with  pure  gold, 
the  *top  thereof,  and  the  ''sides  thereof  round 
about,  and  the  horns  thereof;  and  thou  shalt 
make  unto  it  a  crown  of  gold  round  about. 

4  And  two  golden  rings  shalt  thou  make  to 
it  under  the  crown  of  i^  by  the  two  'comers 
thereof,  upon  the  two  sides  of  it  shalt  thou 
make  it;  and  they  shall  be  for  places  for  the 
staves  to  bear  it  withal. 

5  And  thou  shalt  make  the  staves  of  shittim 
wood,  and  overlay  them  with  gold. 

6  And  thou  shalt  put  it  before  the  vail  that 
is  by  the  ark  of  the  testimony,  before  the 
mercy  seat  that  is  over  the  testimony,  where  I 
will  meet  with  thee. 

7  And  Aaron  shall  bum  thereon  *8weet  in- 
cense every  morning:  when  he  dresseth  the 
lamps,  he  shall  bum  incense  upon  it. 

8  And  when  Aaron  *lighteth'  the  lamps  'at 
even,  he  shall  bum  incense  upon  it,  a  per- 

iHeb.«»/.  iUeh.wUl$.  »Heb.nfcf.  *  Heh-ineengeo/spieei,  Kh,  ietteth  mp.  9  Btb,  emaeth  to  m 

7  Heb.  betwitn  the  two  evem.         8  Num.  1. «.  6.  »  Heb.  them  that  are  to  be  numbered,  lO  Lavtt.  27.  iS.    Num.  8, 47.    EmIu  4ft. » 

»  Uab.  multiply.  H  Heb.  diminith. 


petual  incense  before  the  Lord  throughout 
your  generations. 

9  I  e  sbAU  offer  no  strange  incense  thereon, 
nor  burnt  sacrifice,  nor  meat  offering ;  neither 
shall  ye  pour  drink  offering  thereon^ 

10  And  Aaron  shall  make  an  atonement 
upon  the  horns  of  it  once  in  a  year  with  the 
blood  of  the  sin  offering  of  atonements :  once 
in  the  year  shall  he  make  atonement  upon  it 
throughout  your  generations :  it  is  most  holy 
unto  the  Lord. 

11  f  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying, 

12  "When  thou  takest  the  sum  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  after  •theu"  number,  then  shall 
they  give  every  man  a  ransom  for  his  soul 
unto  me  Lord,  when  thou  numberest  them ; 
that  there  be  no  plague  among  them,  when 
thou  numberest  them. 

13  This  they  shall  give,  every  one  that 
passeth  among  them  that  are  numbered,  half 
a  shekel  after  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary: 
(^^a  shekel  is  twenty  gerahs :)  an  half  shekd 
shall  be  the  offering  of  the  Lord. 

14  Every  one  that  passeth  among  them 
that  are  numbered,  firom  twenty  years  old  and 
above,  shall  give  an  offering  unto  the  Lord. 

15  The  rich  shall  not  "rive  more,  and  the 
poor  shall  not  ^'give  less  man  half  a  shekel, 
when  they  give  an  offering  unto  the  Lord,  to 
make  an  atonement  for  your  souls. 
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16  And  thou  shalt  take  the  atonement 
nLoney  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  shalt  ap- 
point it  for  the  service  of  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation ;  that  it  may  be  a  memorial  unto 
the  children  of  Israel  before  the  Lord,  to 
make  an  atonement  for  your  souls. 

17  IT  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying, 

18  Thou  shalt  also  make  a  larer  of  brass, 
and  his  foot  also  o/*  brass,  to  wash  wiihal:  and 
thou  shalt  put  it  between  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation  and  the  altar,  and  thou  shalt  put 
water  therein. 

19  For  Aaron  and  his  sons  shall  wash  their 
hands  and  their  feet  thereat : 

20  When  they  go  into  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregaticm,  they  shall  wash  with  water,  that 
they  die  not ;  or  when  they  come  near  to  the 
altar  to  minister,  to  bum  offering  made  by 
£re  unto  the  Lord  : 

21  So  they  shall  wash  their  hands  and  their 
feet,  that  they  die  not:  and  it  shall  be  a 
statute  for  ever  to  them,  ecen  to  him  and  to 
his  seed  throughout  their  generations. 

22  T  Moreover  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying, 

23  Take  thou  also  unto  thee  principal 
spices,  otpure  myrrh  five  hundred  shekels^  and 
of  sweet  cmnamon  half  so  much,  even  two  hun- 
dred and  fifly  shekels^  and  of  sweet  calamus 
two  hundred  and  fifty  shekels^ 

24  And  of  cassia  five  hundred  shekels,  after 
the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary,  and  of  oil  olive 
an  *'hin : 

25  And  thou  shalt  make  it  an  oil  of  holy 
ointment,  an  ointment  compound  aft;er  the  art 
of  the  **apothecary :  it  shall  be  an  holy  anoint- 
ing oil. 

26  And  thou  shalt  anoint  the  tabernacle  of 
the  congregation  therewith,  and  the  ark  of  the 
testimony, 


27  And  the  table  and  all  his  vessels,  and 
the  candlestick  and  his  vessels,  and  the  altar 
of  incense, 

28  And  the  altar  of  burnt  offering  with  all 
his  vessels,  and  the  laver  and  his  foot. 

29  And  thou  shalt  sanctify  them,  that  they 
may  be  most  holy :  whatsoever  toucheth  them 
shall  be  holy. 

30  And  thou  shalt  aopint  Aaron  and  his 
sons,  and  consecrate  them,  that  thei/  may  mi- 
nister unto  me  in  the  priest's  office. 

31  And  thou  shalt  speak  unto  the  children 
of  Israel,  saying.  This  shall  be  an  holy  anoint- 
ing oU  unto  me  throughout  your  generations. 

32  Upon  man's  flesh  shall  it  not  be  poured, 
neither  shall  ye  make  any  other  like  it,  afl;er 
the  composition  of  it :  it  is  holy,  and  it  shall 
be  holy  unto  you. 

33  Whosoever  compoundeth  any  like  it,  or 
whosoever  putteth  any  of  it  upon  a  stranger, 
shall  even  be  cut  off  from  his  people. 

34  IT  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses, 
Take  unto  thee  sweet  spices,  stacte,  and  onycha, 
and  galbanum ;  these  sweet  spices  with  pure 
frankmcense :  of  each  shall  there  be  a  like 
weight : 

35  And  thou  shalt  make  it  a  perfume,  a 
confection  after  the  art  of  the  apothecary, 
''tempered  together,  pure  and  holy : 

36  And  thou  shalt  beat  some  of  it  very 
small,  and  put  of  it  before  the  testimony  in  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  where  I  will 
meet  with  thee:  it  shall  be  unto  you  most 
holy. 

37  And  as  for  the  perfume  which  thou  shalt 
make,  ye  shall  not  make  to  yourselves  accord- 
ing to  the  composition  thereof:  it  shall  be 
unto  thee  holy  for  the  Lord. 

38  Whosoever  shall  make  like  unto  that, 
to  smell  thereto,  shall  even  be  cut  off  from  his 
people. 


»  Chap.  29.  iO. 


M  Or,  per/kmar. 


l>  Heb.  $alUd, 


Vei»  1.  Mn  altar  to  bum  incense  upon/^Thw  altar  of 
shittiiii  vood  corered  with  pure  gold,  whence  it  is  some- 
times distingoished  as '  the  golden  altar/  was  yeiy  small, 
being  little  more  than  half  a  yaid  square ;  but  it  was 
higher  in  proportion  than  the  otiier  altars,  being  twice  as 
high  as  broad.  like  the  altar  of  burnt  offienngs,  it  had 
'  horns,'  with  an  ornamental  rim  ('crown'),  like  the  ark 
and  table  of  shew-bread ;  it  had  also  rings  with  staves  by 
which  it  might  be  carried  from  place  to  place.  The  word 
rendered  'top,'  in  verse  3,  has  been  variously  understood : 
the  Septuagint  and  Vulgate  make  it  *  a  grate ;'  others  sup- 
pose  it  was  a  vessel  containing  the  fire  upon  Uie  altar ;  but 
as  the  word  (31  gag)  means  in  other  phices  the  flat  roof  of 
a  house,  we  have  little  doubt  that  it  here  means  merely  the 
nppMer  surfkce  of  the  altar  itself;  and  this  reading  best 
agrees  with  the  context^  the  intentioD  of  whieh  is  to  de* 


scribe  the  whole  altar  as  overlaid  with  gold.  In  verse  6 
it  is  directed  that  the  altar  should  be  placed,  before  'the 
vail,'  that  is,  the  veil  separating  the  most  holy  from  the 
holy  place.  The  Rabbins  understood  that  the  table  of 
shew-bread  stood  at  the  distance  of  two  cubits  and  a  half 
from  the  north  waU  of  the  holy  place,  and  the  candlestick 
OTOOsite  to  it  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  south  woU,  the 
altar  of  incense  being  in  the  middle  between  them.  Jo> 
sephus  seems  to  concur ;  and  from  comparing  these  state- 
ments with  the  text,  we  consider  that  it  stood  equidistant 
from  the  table  and  candlestick,  but  nearer  to  the  veil  than 
either.  It  would  seem,  from  verses  7  and  8,  as  if  only  the 
id^h-priest  was  allowed  to  ofier  incense  on  this  altar ;  but 
this  is  not  the  only  instance  in  which  the  functions  allotted 
to  Aaron  imply  those  of  the  inferior  i>riests.  The  high- 
priest  certainly  did  perform  this  service  on  great  occa- 
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sions ;  but  it  was  ordinarily  executed  during  his  "week  by 
tbe  priest  in  waiting  and  appointed  to  the  office  by  lot 
Every  morning  and  evening  he  filled  his  censer  with  fire 
from  the  brazen  altar,  and  introducing  the  incense,  the 
composition  of  which  is  particularly  described  at  the  end 
of  the  chapter,  went  into  the  holy  place  and  set  the  censer 
upon  the  altar. 

Incense  altars  of  about  the  same  pro^rtions,  and  similar 
in  form,  occur  frequently  in  theE^ptian  sculptures ;  and 
although  the  law  does  not  provide  mr  burning  incense  in 
censers,  it  appears,  from  Lev.  x.  and  Num.  xvi.,  that  such 
were  in  use.  Tltese  censers  were  probably  of  a  similar 
form  to  that  which  is  shewn  in  more  than  one  of  our  en- 
gravings [see  Cuts  5,  7,  101  being  a  small  bowl  at  the 
end  of  a  long  and  generally  very  rich  handle.  In  the 
painted  sculptures  tbese  are  usually  coloured  yellow,  to 
represent  gold ;  and  the  priest  is  seen  projecting  the  in- 
cense into  the  bowl  in  the  form  of  small  pills  or  pellets. 
The  small  size  of  these  censers,  and  the  minute  quantities 
of  incense,  gives  some  notion  of  the  preciousness  and  cost 
of  the  perfiime. 

7.  *BurRt  thereon  sweet  incense  * — There  is  nothing 
more  ancient  on  the  subject  of  incense  and  perfbme  than 
what  this  chapter  contains.  Of  incense  there  is  no  notice 
in  the  offeringa  and  sacrifices  of  the  patriarchs ;  and  it  is 
equally  true  that  in  the  early  histoir  of  most  religions  we 
find  no  mentioa  of  incense.  Theoporastus  says,  that  an- 
ciently, men  ofifened  no  incense  or  odours  to  the  gods^  but 
only  herbs,  whidi  they  plucked^  and  presented  upon  the 
altar,  as  an  offering  taken  finom  the  earth.  Ovid  also, 
speakiug  of  the  times  of  Janus,  describes  the  sacrifioes  as 
being  then  ^ithoat  incense  and  without  blood.  This  is 
all,  however,  with  a  reference  to  eastern  Europe ;  and  aro- 
matic offerings  were  known^to  the  Arabians,  Egyptians,  and 
Hebrews,  long  before  those  times  which  were  ancient  to 
the  Greeks  and  Itomans.  These  have  always  thought 
themfielves  boond  to  offer  to  God  part  of  that  which  was 
most  precious  among  themselves,  and  henoe  incense  was 
probably  offered  almost  as  soon  as  known.  Offerings  of 
incense  were,  however,  very  ancientiy  in  use  among  the 
Eg^tians ;  and  the  *  art  of  the  perfumer/  accordmg  to 
which  the  incense  was  to  be  compounded,  is  not  an  art 
which  any  of  the  Israelites  could  have  known,  unless  they 
learnt  it  in  Egypt  Plutarch  says  that  the  Egyptians 
offered  incense  to  the  sun — resin  in  the  morning,  myrrh  at 
noon,  and  about  sunset  an  aromatic  compound  which  tbey 
called  kifpi.  This  statement  is  corroborated  by  the  pro- 
fuse employment  of  incense  which  the  monuments  itidi- 
cate. 

18.  * -4  laver  of  brass* — No  particulars  are  given  as  to 
the  form  of  this  utensil.  De  Dieu  believes  that  it  was 
round,  because  the  analogous  Arabic  word  is  used  to  de- 
note vessels  of  that  form.  The  word  rendered  •  foot  *  has 
l>erplexed  the  commentators ;  some,  regarding  the  direc- 
tion, that  the  foot  should  be  of  brass  as  well  as  the  basin, 
as  superfluous  if  the  *  foot  *  does  not  mean  something  sepa- 
rate and*  distinct  from  the  basin,  translate  the  word  by 
*  cover :'  but  we  cannot  assent  to  this.  Our  impression  is, 
that  the  laver,  whatever  were  its  shape,  stood  upon  an- 
other basin,  more  wide  and  shallow,  as  a  cup  on  a  saucer : 
and  that  the  latter  received,  from  cocks  or  spouts  in  the 
upper  basin,  the  water  which  was  allowed  to  escape  when 
the  priests  washed  themselves  with  the  water  which  fell 
from  the  upper  basin.  If  by  the  under  basin  we  under- 
stand the  *  foot'  of  the  text,  the  sense  is  clear.  The  text 
does  not  say  that  the  priests  were  to  wash  themselves  in 
the  basin,  but  at  it.  In  it  they  could  not  well  wash  their 
hands  and  feet  if  the  laver  was  of  any  height  The  Rab- 
bins say  the  laver  had  several  cocks,  or  *  nipples,'  as  th^ 
call  them,  from  which  the  water  was  let  out  as  wanted. 
There  were  several  such  sj^uts,  but  the  number  is  dif- 
ferently stated.  How  the  priests  washed  their  hands  and 
feet  at  the  laver  seems  uncertain.  That  they  did  not  wash 
in  either  the  laver  or  its  base  seems  clear,  because  then  the 
water  in  which  they  washed  would  have  been  rendered 
impure  by  those  who  washed  before  or  with  them ;  and  as 
we  know  that  Orientals  do  not  like  to  wash  in  a  basin. 
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after  our  manner,  in  which  the  water  with  which  we  Qom« 
mence  washing  is  clearer  than  that  with  which  we  finish, 
but  at  a  falling  stream,  where  each  successive  affbsion  is 
of  clean  water,  we  incline  to  think  that  the  priests  either 
washed  themselves  with  the  stream  as  it  fell  from  the 
spouts  into  the  base^  or  else  received  in  proper  vessels  so 
much  water  as  the^  needed  for  the  occasion.  The  Orien- 
tals,  in  their  washmgs,  make  use  of  a  vessel  with  a  long 
spout,  and  wash  at  the  stream  which  issues  from  thmioe^ 
the  waste  water  being  received  into  a  basin  which  is  placed 
underneath.  This  seems  to  us  to  illustrate  the  idea  of  the 
laver  with  its  base,  as  well  as  the  ablutions  of  the  priests. 
The  laver  had  thus  its  upper  basin,  from  which  the  stream 
fell,  and  the  under  basin  for  receiving  the  waste  water;  or 
it  is  quite  compatible  with  the  same  idea  and  practice  to 
suppose  that,  to  prevent  too  great  an  expenditure  of  wato*, 
they  received  a  quantity  in  sejiarate  vessels,  using  it  as 
described,  and  the  base  receiving  tbe  water  whioh  in 
washing  fell  from  their  hands  and  feet  This  explanation, 
although  it  seems  to  us  probable,  is,  necessarily,  little  more 
than  conjectural.  The  Jewish  commentators  say  that  any 
kind  of  water  might  be  used  for  the  laver;  but  that  it  was 
to  be  changed  every  day.  They  also  state  that  ablation 
before  entering  the  tabernacle  was  in  no  case  dispeased 
with.  A  man  might  be  perfectly  clean,  might  be  quite 
free  from  any  ceremonial  impurity,  and  might  even  have 
washed  his  hands  and  feet  before  he  left  home,  but  still  he 
could  by  no  means  enter  the  tabernacle  without  previously 
washing  at  the  laver. 

23.  *  Jfc^rrA.'— See  the  note  on  Gen.  xliii.  1 1. 

—  'Cinnamon*  pD|p,  ^tnnamoit.— Many  writers  have 
doubted  whether,  notwithstanding  the  simiiarity,  or  rather 
identity  of  names,  the  kinnamon  of  the  Hebrews  is  the 
same  article  to  which  the  name  of  cinnamon  is  now  given ; 
and  some  have  even  doubted  whether  cinnamon  was  at  all 
known  to  the  ancients.  But,  as  Dr.  Royle  remarks,  the  same 


CnwAiiox  (Laurta  kinnamomum), 

thing  has  been  said  of  almost  every  other  product  whi^ 
has  been  noticed  by  them ;  and  if  we  were  to  pot  fiuth  in 
all  these  doubts,  we  should  be  left  without  any  i  ' ~ 
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possessed  of  sufficiently  remarkable  properties  to  have 
been  articles  of  ancient  commerce.  The  cinnamon  of 
commerce  is  the  bark  of  the  Lattrus  kinnamomum,  and 
is  well  known  among  the  articles  of  spicery;  that  of 
the  best  quality  is  imported  from  Ceylon,  the  ancient 
Taprobane,  and  also  Arom  the  coast  of  Malabar,  in  con- 
sequence of  &e  cinnamon  plant  haying  been  introduced 
there  from  Ceylon;  an  inferior  land  is  also  exported 
from  the  peninsula  of  India.  This  species  of  laurel,  or 
sweet  bay,  is  a  native  of  India ;  the  leaves  when  young  are 
red  at  the  top ;  the  fhiit  is  about  the  size  of  a  damson,  and 
when  ripe  is  of  a  black  colour.  The  shrub  varies  from 
two  to  ten  feet  in  height,  and  is  spread  into  numerous 
branches.  The  bark,  after  being  peeled  ofi^  requires  no 
preparation,  save  a  short  exposure  to  the  sun  to  dry  it 

The  word  *  cinnamon '  in  this  place  is  of  great  interest 
and  importance.  It  forms  a  most  remarkable  illostration 
of  the  peat  value  which  a  single  word  sometimes  bears  as 
a  doe  in  guiding  our  conclusions  to  results  which  other- 
wise might  not  be  obtaiuM,  or  not  obtained  with  so  much 
certainty  and  precision.  Cinnamon,  as  we  have  just  seen, 
is  a  native  of  Ceylon  and  India ;  and  the  knowledge  of 
this  caimot  Ml  to  suggest  the  question,  how  this  product 
of  the  for  East  ibund  its  way,  thus  early,  to  the  neighbour- 
'  hood  of  the  Mediterranean.  This  and  the  other  aromatics 
are  here  menticMied  as  precious  and  appropriate  to  reli- 
gioos  uses,  and  yet  the  manner  in  which  they  are  spoken 
of  implies  that  they  were  neither  very  rare  nor  difficult  to 
obtain.  We  are  therefore  ijerfectly  warranted  to  assume, 
as  a  principle,  that  there  existed  a  conunercial  intercourse 
widi  Ceylon  or  continental  India,  even  at  this  early  period. 
Then,  by  the  i^ency  of  what  people  was  this  intercourse 
carried  on  ?  After  reading  the  note  on  Egyptian  trade 
(Gen.  xxxvii.),no  one  will  suppose  it  was  by  die  means  of 
the  Egyptians,  although,  in  other  respects,  they  were 
foroorably  situated  for  being  the  agents  of  that  inter* 
course.  Nor  is  the  probability  greater  that  this  trade  was 
oondacted  by  the  Persians,  of  whose  condition  at  this 
period  we  know  nothing  certain,  except  that  they  were 
neyer  a  commercial  people,  and  that  they  abhorred  the  sea 
quite  as  much  as  did  the  Egyptians.  The  same  remark, 
being  applicable  to  the  Indians  themselves,  precludes  the 
supposition  that  thev  exported  their  own  commodities  to 
the  shores  of  the  Persian  or  Arabian  gulfs.  If  therefore 
it  were  only  from  the  want  of  any  other  imaginable 
agency,  we  should  have  some  right  to  think  thAt  the 
Arabians  have  a  probable  claim  to  the  honour  of  having 
opened  the  commerce  with  India.  But  we  are  not  left  to 
bare  conjectures  on  the  subject :  we  have  a  mass  of  very 
interestiDg  evidence  of  various  kinds  to  shew  that  it  was  to 
the  Arabians  that,  through  a  long  series  of  ages,  Western 
Asia,  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome,  were  intermediately  in- 
debted ror  the  spices  and  other  products  of  India,  which 
were  in  ancient  times  as  much  sought  after  as  at  present, 
although  the  source  whence  they  were  derived  was 
scarcely  known.  Cinnamon  in  particular  was  much 
valued,  and  was  the  first  spice  sought  after  or  procured  in 
all  oriental  vovages,  whether  ancient  or  mMlem.  The 
Roooans  seemed  to  have  obtained  it  in  large  quantities,  and 
to  httre  held  it  in  the  highest  esteem ;  ana  being  known  in 
times  so  very  early  as  those  to  which  the  statement  in  our 
text  refers,  we  may  conclude  that  the  Egyptians,  who  were 
ffreat  consumers  of  aromatics,  required  also  a  large  supply. 
It  is  therefore  useful  to  know  ftrbm  what  source  the  an- 
cients professed  to  have  derived  this  product  Ail  the 
statements  which  they  have  left  on  the  subject  declare  that 
cinnamon,  with  other  aromatics  furnished  by  the  Arabians, 
were  indeed  thought  to  be  Arabian  products.  That  they  re- 
garded the  commercial  cinnamon  as  the  produce  of  Arabia, 
IS  a  circnmstance  which  does  not  at  all  weaken,  but  rather 
strengthens,  the  conclusions  we  have  already  stated,  as  it 
shews  the  certainty  that  the  Arabians  were  the  agents  of 
the  suj^ly,  and  that  the  parties  who  received  it,  having  no 
knowledge,  or  only  the  fSuntest  notions,  of  India,  con- 
founded its  products  as  supplied  by  the  Arabians,  with 
the  indigenous  products  of  Arabia,  whidi  were  also  objects 
of  commerce.    See  Vineenf  s  Conmerce  and  Navigati<m  of 


the  Ancients ;  UoheTtson's  Disquisition  concerning  India; 
Heeren's  Commerce,  etc.  of  India  and  rf  Egypt ;  Reynier, 
De  VEconomie  des  Egyptiens  /  Marshall  on  Cinnamon  as  an 
Article  cfCommetce^  in  Annals  of  Philosophy,  vol.  x.,  etc. 
23.  «  Sweet  calamus*  D^3  n.Jp  kaneh  bosem;  called  in 
Jer.  vi.  20,  n^ttH  njjj  haneh  haitoh,  the  *  good,  or  frar 
grant  reed.'  The  same  plant  is  probably  intended  by  the 
simple  kaneh,  *  reed '  or  *  cane '  of  Sol.  Song.  iv.  14 ;  Isa. 
xliii.  24;  Ezek.  xxvii.  17.  From  the  passages  in  which 
it  is  named,  we  learn  that  the  kaneh  bosem,  or  <  sweet 
cane,'  was  fragrant  and  reed-like,  and  that  it  was  brought 
from  a  tar  country.  It  is  not  difficult  to  identify  this  with 
the  Calamus  aromaticus  (icdXafxos  apofiaTiKSs),  which  Dios- 
corides  describes  as  a  produce  of  India,  of  a  tawny  colour, 
much  jointed,  breaking  into  splinters,  and  having  the 
hollow  stem  filled  witii  a  pith,  like  the  web  of  a  spider.  It 
is  also  said  to  be  mixed  with  ftimigations  and  ointments, 
on  account  of  its  odour.  Other  intimations  in  ancient 
writers  have  enabled  Dr.  Royle  to  recognise  the  kaneh 
bosem  of  Scripture  and  the  Calamus  aromaticus  of  the 
Greeks  in  the  tall  grass  which  yields  the  fragrant  grass 
oil  of  Central  India,  and  to  which  he  gives  &e  name  of 
Andropogon  calamus  aromaticus.  It  is  the  plant  which 
affords  what  is  sold  in  the  shops  by  the  name  of '  oil  of 

Spikenard,'  but  erroneously,  the  true  nard  being  the  pro- 
uct  of  a  very  diffiBrent  plant.  As  this  plant  is  a  true 
grass,  it  has  necessarily  the  reed-like  stems  which  explain 
and  justify  its  ancient  designation.  These  stems  are  re- 
markable for  their  agreeable  odour;  so  are  the  leaves 
when  bruised,  and  also  the  delightfully  ft^agrant  oil  dis- 
tilled from  them.  There  is  no  other  plant  which  so  com- 
pletely answers  to  the  conditions  required  by  the  Scrip- 
tural and  other  ancient  intimations.  As  a  further  proof. 
Dr.  Royle  adds,  *  That  a  grass  similar  to  the  fragrant 
Andropogon,  or  at  least  one  growing  in  the  same  kind  of 
soil  and  climate,  was  employed  by  the  ancients,  we  have 
evidence  in  the  &ct  of  the  Phcemcians  who  accompanied 


AwDBopoooN  Calamus  AaoMAncvs. 

Alexander  in  his  march  across  the  country  of  the  Gedroeii, 
having  recognised  and  loaded  their  catUe  with  it,  as  one 
of  the  perfumes  of  commerce.    It  is  in  a  nmilar  country, 
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that  18,  the  arid  plains  of  Central  India,  that  the  above 
Andropogon  calamus  aromaticos  is  found,  and  where  the 
fragrant  essential  oil  is  distilled  from  its  leaves,  culms, 
and  roots.'  Ebsov  on  i)m  AntiqvUtf  of  Hindoo  Medicine^ 
p.  142 ;  see  also  tne  same  author's  lUustrationM  of  Hima- 
layan Botany t  p.  425:  and  his  art  *Kameh  Bosem,'  in 
the  Cyclopaaia  of  Biol  Literature, 

24.  *  Cassia^  iT^p  kiddah, — This  word  occurs  here 
and  in  Ezek.  xxviii.  19,  and  is  in  both  places  rendered 
'cassia'  \n  our  version.  There  is  a  different  word* 
namely  HIp^V p  kettioth,  also  rendered '  cassia '  in  Ps.  xIy. 
4 ;  and  doubts,  perhaps  insoluble  now,  have  been  enter- 
tained respecting  the  correct  application  of  these  words. 
That  both  mean  *  cassia'  does  not  appear  likely ;  that  one 
of  them  does  is  possible ;  and  in  that  case  it  is  certainly 
more  safe  to  identify  the  cassia  with  the  kiddah  of  the  pre- 
sent text  than  with  the  other  word.  A  number  of  small 
circumstances  concur  to  fevour  this  identification.  We 
know,  for  instance,  from  Dioscorides,  that  there  was  a 
species  of  cassia  distinguished  by  the  name  of  kitto  (Kirrtii), 
which  tiiose  conversant  with  lingual  analo^es  will  not 
regard  as  very  different  from  the  Hebrew  kiddah.  The 
text  in  Ezekiel  detoribes  it  as  brought  to  the  market  of 
Tyre,  along  with  rice  and  calamus,  by  the  merchants  of 
Dan  and  Javan.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  substance 
now  called  cassia  should  not  have  been  imported  from  the 
shores  of  India  to  Egypt  and  Palestine,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  Sie  modem  cassia  is  that  wMch  an- 
cientiy  bore  the  name.  The  present  cassia  of  commerce 
is  said  by  Mr.  Marshall  to  consist  only  of  the  inferior 
kinds  of  cinnamon.  Some  consider  it  to  be  distinguished 
from  cinnamon  by  the  outer  cellular  covering  of  me  bark 
being  scraped  off  the  latter,  but  allowed  to  remsun  on  the 
former. 

—  *  An  hin,* — It  is  here,  in  the  description  of  the  holy 
ointment,  that  the  hin,  which  afterwards  appears  often  in 
the  Pentateuch,  is  first  used  as  a  measure.  It  has  no  dis- 
coverable Hebrew  etymology,  and  it  furthermore  appears 
probable  that  the  name  is  not  of  Hebrew  ori^n,  since  it  is 
round,  out  of  the  Pentateuch,  only  in  Ezekiel,  in  the  de- 
scription of  the  temple,  where,  like  many  other  words,  it 
is  not  taken  from  the  current  language  of  the  day,  but  only 
from  the  Pentateuch.  According  to  Leeman  (Zettre  a 
M.  Salvolini  sxir  les  Monumens  Egyptiena,  1838),  the  word 
is  borrowed  from  the  Egyptian  language.  The  hin,  he 
asserts,  was  originally  the  general  name  for  a  vessel,  which 
was  then  trans^rred  by  the  Hebrews  and  Egyptians  to  a 
certain  measure  of  variable  compass. 

25.  *  Apothecary:— }A.OTe  properly  *  perfumer.'  The 
holy  oils  and  ointments  were  probably  prepared  by  some 
one  of  tiie  priests  who  had  properly  qualified  himself.  Mr. 
Koberts  informs  us  that,  in  the  Hindoo  temples,  there  is  a 
man  whose  chief  business  it  is  to  distil  sweet  waters  from 
flowers,  and  to  extract  oil  from  wood,  flowers,  and  other 
substances.  That  our  version  has  rendered  the  word  by 
'  apothecary '  would  sufficientiy  indicate  that  the  business 
of  a  perfiimer  was  not  distinguished  frt>m  that  of  an  apo- 
thecary in  the  time  of  the  translators.  This  we  know  from 
other  sources. 

—  *  An  hcly  anointing  oi7.]— A  remark  on  the  practice  of 
consecration  oy  anointing  will  be  found  in  a  note  to  Levit 
viii.  12.  At  present  we  only  direct  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  prohibitions  in  verse  32, — *  Upon  man's  flesh  shall 
it  not  be  poured,  neither  shall  ye  make  any  other  like  it,' 
—clearly  enough  intimates  that  the  Israelites  were  even 
thus  early  in  tiie  habit  of  applying  fragrant  oils  to  their 
persons.  As  we  learn,  from  Levit  viii.,  that  this  holy  oil 
was  poured  upon  Aaron's  head,  we  may  correspondingly 
infer  that  the  Israelites  were  in  the  habit  of  employing  oils 
for  the  same  purpose.  Indeed,  we  read  continually  of  oils 
and  ointments  b^g  used  among  the  Hebrews  for  anoint- 
ing their  hair,  hea&,  and  beards.  At  their  festivals  they 
sometimes  anointed  the  whole  body,  but  often  only  the 
hesd  and  the  feet  Dead  bodies  were  also  anointed,  to 
retard  corruption  and  prevent  offensive  smells.  For  such 
purposes  perflimed  oils  or  ointments  were  employed.    We 
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nowhere  read  of  odoriferoos  waters,  which  are  now  so  ge- 
nerally used  in  the  East;  but  it  is  not  improbable thsl 
they  were  in  use,  at  least  in  times  subsequent  to  those  be- 
fbre  ns,  and  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  comprehended 
under  the  general  name  of  *  perfumes.'  The  Jews  ce^ 
tainly  perfumed  their  clothes,  and  for  this  porpoie  oils  tod 
ointments  would  have  been  less  C(mvenient  than  fragrtat 
waters.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  that  ^ 
might  have  the  art  of  making  fraffraot  waters  by  decoetioD 
or  infusion ;  but  if  the  art  of  distillation  were,  as  is  ge- 
nerally supposed,  unknown  to  the  nations  of  antiqiuty, 
they  could  not  have  had  those  distilled  waters  which  are 
now  so  oonspicuous  in  the  perfumery  of  the  East  These, 
however,  have  not  explodea  such  oils  and  ointments  as  ^ 
Hebrews  appear  to  have  used.  Witii  this  they  rnb  their 
heads  and  beards,  while  the  distilled  waters  are  more  ge- 
nerally employed  for  sprinkling  the  clotiies  or  beard.  The 
common  oils  are  made  by  steeping  the  petals  of  the  flower 
in  some  inodorous  oil ;  the  art  of  extracting  the  essential 
oil  of  the  flower  (as  in  making  Star  of  roses)  is  not  maA 

Practised,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  to  the 
[ebrews.  This  is  designed  as  a  general  remark:  the 
particular  applications  of  perfumes  will  be  noticed  as  thef 
occur.  With  regard  to  the  sacred  oil  in  tiie  text,  the  Rab- 
bins sa^  that  no  more  of  it  was  ever  made  than  the  quan- 
tity which  was  prepared  under  the  immediate  direction  d 
Moses,  as  in  the  text  Being  used  vrith  economy,  tfaejssj 
that  it  served  to  anoint  every  sneoeasive  high-priert  till  t» 
time  of  the  captivity,  when  it  was  all  spent  Henoe  the 
pontiff,  from  Aaron  to  the  captivity,  are  called  *  hifb- 

Eriests  anointed  ;*  whereas  those  subsequent,  being  installed 
y  investiture  in  the  sacred  robes,  were  described  as '  ini- 
tiated in  their  habits.'  This  account  does  not  seem  verr 
probable.  Moses  only  interdicts  the  preparation  of  tins  oil 
for  private  use;  and  from  the  precise  manner  in  which 
the  ingredients  are  specified,  it  seems  to  have  been  his  in- 
tention that  the  ori^nal  supply  shoald,  fhjm  time  to  ^ne, 
be  renewed.  The  nthers  of  the  Christian  church  beliefe 
that  the  high-priests  continued  to  be  anointed  until  the 
ocmiing  of  the  great  Anointed  One — the  Christ 

34.  •  Stacte  '—finest  kind  of  myrrh ;  for  which  see 
Gen.  xliiL  1 1. 

— .  *  Onycha*  fi^n^  skecheUtk,  —  T\l^s  is  the  only 
place  where  this  word  occurs.  Many  interpreters  regard 
It  as  the  same  with  the  genuine  pfroduce  of  iMdMxm 
Cittus,  idso  called  lot,  which  we  have  noticed  under  Geo. 
xxxviL  21.  Our  translators,  however,  follow  theHdwtw 
interpreters,  who  regard  it  at  a  ahell,  the  <fw{,  l^J* 
odoratusy  the  Blatta  Byzantina  of  the  shops,  and  which  tte 
Germans  call  by  the  unseemly  name  of  TettfehklMcli 
consists  of  the  shell  or  covenng  of  a  species  of  o^"*^ 
found  in  the  lakes  of  India,  where  the  nard  grows,  and 
which  emits  when  burned  a  mo^cj  odoor.  See  Difls* 
oorides,  ii.  10 ;  and  the  Arabian  writers  cited  by  Bochait* 
Hxeroz.  ii.  803. 

—  •  Galbanum '  H  J3^p  chetbenah.'-GtlhKBom  is  a  g«- 
resin,  which  comes  to'  us  from  Turkey,  in  softish,  pB»^ 
and  pale-coloured  masses.  It  is  the  produce  of  a  90^ 
of  bubon,  though  not  perhaps  of  the  B.  lyoZbaavn*  TM 
bubon  belongs  to  the  umbelliferous  family  of  plants,  of 
which  the  hemlock  and  parsley  may  serve  as  e»mpl* 

— *  JhwAinceiwe.'— The  original  word  is  H  jta?  '***"'' 
which  first  occurs  here,  and  is  sifterwardiooBitw^ 
mentioned  among  the  ingredients  of  the  perlhrne  to  i* 
consumed  upon  the  incense  altar.  Lew.  11.  1, 3,15»lo*r 
V.  ll;vi.  15;  xxiv.  7;  Num.  v.  15;  1  Chrtm^."' 
Neh.  xiii.  6.  In  some  other  pasaagcs  it  it  •»  »  » 
figurative  sense;  Sol.  Song,  iii.  6 ;  rr.  6 ;  Ita.  xhiL  »; 
Ixvi.  3.  In  other  passages,  as  an  article  of  distant  «»• 
merce,  it  is  described  as  being  brought  by  oaravaat  nm 
Sheba,  etc  Isa.  Ix.  6 ;  Jer.  vi,  «a  Prom  all  whieh«»ti 
we  learn  that  it  was  an  article  of  foreign  and  disttat  soti- 
merce;  that  it  was  known  very  eariy,  and  *^^j*  ^^ 
hably  of  a  resinous  nature,  and  vety  fVatfiaat  *»rf 
New  Testament  the  tame  word  is  employed  ua  the  0«» 
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Ibrm  ofxifiayos,  rendered  by  frankincense.  The  original 
is  supposed  to  be  found  in  the  Hebrew  ]y^  lahan,  *  white ;' 
bat  it  is  eaoally  similar  to  the  Arabic  laban,  signifying 
*  milk ;'  and  in  a  secondary  sense,  a  ^mnmy  or  resinous 
exudation  from  a  tree,  especially /raiiAt»cens«.  There  are 
other  words  in  the  Arabic  which  have  a  similar  meaning, 
and  which  it  is  most  probable  were  all  ori^ally  derived 
from  the  same  root  as  the  Hebrew  lehonah,  and  the  Arabic 
labariy  applied  in  both  languages  to  the  same  substance. 
This  was  called  by  the  Greeks  libanoSy  and  by  the  Romans 
ihu9,  and  now  commonly^  as  oHbanumf  by  the  addition 
of  the  letter  o  to  the  original  name.  Several  kinds  of 
resinous  substances  have  at  different  times  been  con- 
founded together  under  the  names  of  *  incense '  and '  frank- 
incense,' as  well  as  under  the  Latin  thuSf  which  is  derived 
£rom  06f0t  *  to  sacrifice.' 

The  ancient  writers  seem  to  sta^  that  there  were  two 
sorts  of  frankincense,  one  from  the  coasts  of  Arabia,  and 
the  other  from  India,  but  they  more  generally  speak  of  it 
as  derived  from  the  former  quarter,  specially  indicating 
the  region  of  Saba  or  Sheba,  from  whence  the  Scripture 
also  describes  it  as  being  brought  The  Periplus,  however, 
refers  it  to  Africa.  There  is,  however,  no  direct  evidence 
for  the  existence  of  the  tree  or  shrub  producing  frank- 
incense in  the  southern  coasts  of  Arabia.  Wellsted  could 
not  see  it,  when  travelling  in  the  quarter  where  it  should 
be  sought ;  and  although  Niebuhr  affirms  that  it  is  cul- 
tivated, he  adds  that  it  was  introduced  from  Abyssinia — a 
£ict  whicii  would  have  passed  out  of  memory  had  it  been 


anciently  produced  in  the  country.  That  it  might  be  de- 
scribed as  coming  from  or  produced  in  Arabia,  even 
though  grown  in  another  country,  is  common  to  other 
products  which  the  regions  west  and  north  of  Arabia  re-  , 
ceived  through  Arabian  merchants.  See  the  note  on 
Gen.  xzxvii.  25.  A  number  of  circumstances  render  it 
probable  that  it  was  obtained  by  the  Arabians  from  the 
coast  of  Africa,  to  which  it  was  brought  from  the  interior. 
Mr.  Johnson,  in  his  Travels  in  Southern  Abyssinioy  states 
that  frankincense,  called  attar,  is  exported  in  large  quan- 
tities from  Berbera,  on  the  Soumalee  coast  of  Afnca;  that 
it  is  brought  thither  from  the  interior,  and  that  a  camel 
load  of  two  hundred  and  fifry  pounds  is  sold  for  three 
dollars.  In  oonfbrmity  with  mis  is  ^e  statement  of 
Cosmo  Indioopleuestes,  who  describes  the  land  of  frank- 
incense as  lying  '  at  the  ftirthest  end  of  Ethiopia,  fifty  days' 
journey  from  Axum,  at  no  ^reat  distance  fh>m  the  ocean. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  Barbaria,  or  the 
country  of  Sozee,  fetch  from  thence  fhmkincense  and 
other  costly  spices,  which  they  transport  by  water  to 
Arabia  Felix  and  India.'  The  substance  thus  indicated, 
called  on  the  continent  African  or  Arabian  Olib,  is  rardy 
met  with  in  this  country.  Dr.  Pereira  states  it  consists  of 
smaller  tears  than  that  of  the  Indian  variety,  and  is  inter- 
mixed with  crystals  of  carlxmate  of  lime.  Even  the 
country  which  produces  the  olibanum  being  itself  uncer- 
tain, the  cautious  naturalist  will  hesitate  to  indicate  with 
decisiveness  the  species  of  tree  by  which  it  is  afforded. 
More  distinct  information  on  the  subject  is  still  needed. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

2  Bezaled  and  Akoliab  are  called  and  made  meet  for 
the  work  of  ike  tabemade,  12  The  observation  of 
the  sabbath  is  again  commanded,  1 8  Moses  receiveth 
the  two  tables. 

And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying, 

2  See,  I  have  called  bjr  name  Bezaleel 
the  'son  of  Uri,  the  son  of  Hur,  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah : 

3  And  I  have  filled  him  with  the  spirit  of 
God,  in  wisdom,  and  in  understanding,  and 
in  knowledge,  and  in  all  manner  of  womnan- 
ship, 

4  To  devise  cunning  works,  to  work  in 
gold,  and  in  silver,  and  m  brass, 

5  And  in  cutting  of  stones,  to  set  them,  and 
in  carving  of  timber,  to  work  in  all  manner  of 
workmanship. 

6  And  I,  behold,  I  have  given  with  him 
Aholiab,  the  son  of  Ahisamach,  of  the  tribe 
of  Dan :  and  in  the  hearts  of  all  that  are 
wiae  hearted  I  have  put  wisdom,  that  they 
may  make  all  that  I  have  commanded  thee ; 

7  The  tabernacle  of  the  concregation,  and 
the  ark  of  the  testimony,  and  uie  mercy  seat 
that  is  thereupon,  and  all  the  ''furmturo  of  the 
tabernacle, 

8  And  the  table  and  his  furniture,  and  the 
pure  candlestick  with  all  his  furniture,  and  the 
altar  of  incense. 


9  And  the  altar  of  burnt  ofiering  with  all 
his  furniture,  and  the  laver  and  his  foot, 

10  And  the  cloths  of  service,  and  the  holy 
garments  for  Aaron  the  priest,  and  the  gar- 
ments of  his  sons,  to  minister  in  the  priest's 
office, 

11  And  the  anointing  oil,  and  sweet  incense 
for  the  holy  place :  according  to  all  that  I  have 
commanded  thee  shall  they  do. 

12  IT  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying, 

13  Speak  thou  also  unto  the  children  of 
Israel,  saying.  Verily  my  sabbaths  ye  shall 
keep :  for  it  is  a  sign  between  me  and  you 
throughout  your  generations ;  that  ye  may 
know  that  I  am  the  Lord  that  doth  sancti^ 
you. 

14  "Ye  shall  keep  the  sabbath  therefore ; 
for  it  is  holy  unto  you :  every  one  that  defileth 
it  shall  surely  be  put  to  death :  for  whosoever 
doeth  ant/  work  therein,  that  soul  shall  be  cut 
off  from  among  his  people. 

15  Six  days  may  work  be  done  ;  but  in  the 
seventh  is  the  sabbath  of  rest,  *holy  to  the 
Lord  :  whosoever  doeth  any  work  in  the  sab- 
bath day,  he  shall  surely  be  put  to  death. 

16  Wherefore  the  children  of  Israel  shall 
keep  the  sabbath,  to  observe  the  sabbath 
throughout  their  generations,  ybr  a  perpetual 
covenant. 


1  1  Chron.  2.  SO. 


t  Heb.  MMtf/«* 


B  Chap.  20. 8.    Dent.  5. 12.    Esek.  20.  12. 


*  Heb.  Mmnt. 
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17  It  is  a  sign  between  me  and  the  children 
of  Israel  for  ever :  for  Hn  six  days  the  Lord 
made  heaven  and  earth,  and  on  the  seventh 
day  he  rested,  and  was  refreshed. 


18  If  And  he  gave  unto  Moses,  when  he  bad 
made  an  end' of  communing  with  him  upon 
mount  Sinai,  'two  tables  of  testimony,  tables 
of  stone,  written  with  the  finger  of  God. 


i  Oen.  1.  81.  and  2.  t. 


•  Deot.  9. 10. 


Verses  2-C.  '  I  have  called  hy  name  Bezalecl ....  and 
....  Ahoiiab:  ....  and  in  the  heartt  of  all  the  wUe- 
hearted  I  haioe  put  wisdom,  that  they  may  mahe  all  thai 
I  have  commanded.* — It  is  probable  that  many  of  oar 
readers  will  wish  to  know  the  estimate  which  we  form  of 
the  part  taken  by  Bezaleel  and  Ahoiiab,  mider  whose  di* 
rection  the  whole  works  of  the  tabernacle  were  ezecnted. 
When  of  these,  or  at  least  of  the  former,  God  saya  that  He 
had  fiUed  them  with  the  wisdom  and  skill  whereby  they 
were  qualified  for  this  service,  we  certainly  do  not  under- 
stand that  they  acquired  by  special  inspiration  the  arts  of 
design,  and  of  founding,  carving,  and  stone-engraving. 
The  reader  knows  by  tibis  time  that,  while  we  have  not 
the  least  dispoaitioo  to  carp  at  the  miracles,  we  consider 
more  harm  than  good  has  been  done  by  the  over-anxious 
assertion  of  miracles  which  the  Scriptures  do  not  claim, 
and  which,  if  real,  would  partidce  of  a  supererogatory  eha- 
ractei\  which  never  belonsB  to  the  dear  and  unquestioned 
miracles  of  God.  Seeing  tnat  the  Hebrews  had  been  much 
employed  in  the  service  of  the  Egyptians,  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  many  of  them  had  been  taught  the  mentioned 
oris,  winch  huppefu  to  be  among  those  for  which  that  people 
were  very  famous.  There  seems  no  more  cause  to  deny 
this  than  that  Moses  himself '  was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom 
of  (he  Egyptians.^  Besaleel  and  Ahoiiab  were  probably 
»ot  oaiy  tU  most  skUful  of  these  persons*  but  the  most 
zealous  for  Uie  work.  We  are  therefore  not  prepared  to 
see  a  miracle  in  this  particular ;  but  we  are  prepared  to 
SM  soiAetfaiDg  greater^  which  is,  that  God  daims  as  his 
owB-^as  his  gin,  as  the  wisdom  which  he  had  put  into 
them — what  we  night  call  the  *  natural '  genius  or  talent 
whereby  they  had  b^n  enabled  to  acquire  uat  master  skill 
in  the  arts  which  they  were  now  reonired  to  exercise  in 
his  service.  We  believe  that  these  endowments  were  given 
to  Aem  originallv  by  God,  and  that  the  circumstances  of 
life  which  gave  them  the  opportunity  of  making^  these  ac- 
quirements in  Egypt  were  aetermined  by  Him  with  a  view 
to  this  ultimate  employment  of  them  in  his  service.  We 
see  that  the  services  of  other  persons  similarlj^  qualified 
were  required  in  the  same  manner,  and  on  the  same 
gfoonds,  although  Besaleel  and  Ahoiiab  were  the  chief. 

4.  '  Gold,  Milver,  and  bra$s,' — Here  and  elsewhere,  we 
find  mentioned  together  the  metals  which  were  procured 
the  earliest,  and  applied  the  first  to  purposes  of  use  and 
ornament    No  other  metals  were  employed  in  the  con- 


struction of  the  tabernacle ;  nor  are  any  others  mentioned 
but  in  such  slight  allusions,  as  to  shew  that  they  were  in- 
deed known,  but  not  in  common  use.  The  Hebrew  has  the 
same  word  for  both  copper  and  brass ;  but  our  translatioD 
always  renders  it  by  *  brass,'  even  when  the  context  fibevs 
that  the  simple  metal  (eoi|>per)  is  intended->is  in  *  Oat  of 
whose  hills  thou  minrest  dig  hrau '—that  is  'copper,'  bna 
being  a  compound,  ractitious  preparation.  It  is  not  alwaji 
easy  to  distinguish  where  the  word  in  tiie  original  denotes 
brass,  or  where  copper.  Perhapa  we  should  genetally  tin- 
derstand  the  latter,  in  the  muore  early  passages  Irhoe  it 
occurs ;  and,  in  later  times,  we  may  assume  that  brass  is 
intended,  where  something  refined  and  ornamental  is  im- 
plied in  the  text  The  three  metate,  gold,  silver,  and  osMer, 
were  naturally  the  first  which  men  appropriated  to  tbeir 
service ;  and  the  Scripture  exhibits  them  as  m  use,  as^I 
even  abundant,  in  Egypt  and  Pales^e,  a  few  ages  after 
the  flood.  We  know  not,  nrecisely,  when  these  metaU  fitst 
became  known ;  but  at  the  time  now  immediately  under 
our  notice,  the  arts  of  metallurgy  had  certainly  attained 
considerable  perfection;  various  personal  ornaments, ts- 
rious  utensils--and  even  images — of  gold  and  silver,  haw 
already  been  often  mentioned  in  the  saored  text  It  seems, 
to  our  minds,  that  a  laroe  mass  of  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
verity  of  the  Pentateuch  remains  yet  untouched— the  eri- 
dence  resulting  from  the  perfect  cohformky  df  all  its  sUih 
sions  to  the  state  of  the  arts  and  the  materials  on  which  the 
arts  operate,  as  well  as  the  agreement  of  its  statemttts 
conceminff  the  condition  of  men,  with  the  natural  progress 
of  men  and  of  the  arts  they  oul^va^  and  with  the  cow 
tion  of  things  at  the  most  early  times  of  which  proftoe 
history  exhibits  any  knowledge.  Even  the  silence  of  the 
Pentateuch,  as  to  particulars  which  m  writer  later  tkan 
Moses  could  scarcely  have  fiiiled  to  notice,  is  not  the  ksst 
valuable  of  the  internal  evidences  which  the  bookhesisof 
its  own  antiquity  and  truth. 

In  the  present  instance,  all  history  and  all  exwrience 
corroborate  the  statements  of  Moaea  vrith  fegard  ^  the 
early  and  prior  use  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper.  These  are 
the  metals  which  are  the  most  easily  lound,  which  ate 
found  in  the  purest  state,  and  whidi  are  tiie  most  es^ 
wrought  when  they  are  fbund.  Iron  must  have  beealoqgiBr 
in  bea>min^known ;  and  it  appeara  to  have  been  little  itfcd 
for  a  long  time  after  h  became  known. 


CHAPTER  XXXn. 

1  The  people,  in  the  abience  of  Mosee^  cause  Aaron  to 
make  a  <;alf,  7  Ood  is  angered  thereby.  l\  At 
the  tnireaty  of  Moses  he  is  appeased.  15  Moses 
cometh  down  with  the  tables.  19  ffe  breaketh  them. 
20  Medestroyetk  the  calf.  22  Aaron's  excuse  for 
himse^.  26  Moees  causeth  the  idolaten  to  be  skan* 
30  UeprayethfortU  people. 

And  when  tlie  people  saw  that  Moses  delayed 
to  come  down  out  of  the  mount,  the  people 
gathered  themselves   together  unto  Aaron, 


and  said  imto  him,  *Up,  make  us  goda,  wlu<4 
shall  go  before  us  ;  for  ctsfor  this  Moses,  .tto 
man  that  brought  us  up  out  of  the  taod  d 
Egypt,  we  wot  not  what  is  become  of  him. , 

2  And  Aaron  said  unto  them,  Breat  otf  ftfi 
golden  earrings,  which  are  in  the  ears  of  yp5f 
wives,  of  yoiu:  sons,  and  of  your  daji^teri 
and  brinff  them  unto  me. 

3  And  all  the  people  brake  off  the  golden 
earrings  wbieh  were  in  their  ears,  and  hcbo^ 
them  unto  Aaron. 


1  A^7.  40. 
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4  "And  he  received  them  at  their  hand,  and 
fashioned  it  with  a  graving  tool,  after  he  had 
made  it  a  molten  calf:  and  they  said,  These 
he  thy  ^ods,  O  Israel,  which  brought  thee  up 
out  of  tfie  land  of  Egypt 

5  And  when  Aaron  saw  it^  he  built  an 
altar  before  it ;  and  Aaron  made  proclamation, 
and  said,  To  morrow  is  a  feast  to  the  Lord. 

6  And  they  rose  up  early  on  the  morrow, 
aad  offered  burnt  offenngs,  and  brought  peace 
offerings;  and  the  *people  sat  down  to  eat 
and  to  drink,  and  rose  up  to  play. 

7  IT  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  ^Go, 
it  thee  down ;  for  thy  people,  which  thou 

roughtest  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  have 
corrupted  themselves : 

8  Iniey  have  turned  aside  quickly  out  of 
the  way  which  I  commanded  them :  they  have 
made  them  a  molten  calf,  and  have  worshipped 
it,  and  have  sacrificed  thereunto,  and  said. 
These  be  thy  gods,  O  Israel,  which  have 
brought  thee  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt. 

9  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  *I  have 
seen  tins  people,  and,  behold,  it  is  a  stiff- 
necked  people: 

10  Now  therefore  let  me  alone,  that  my 
wrath  may  wax  hot  against  them,  and  that  I 
may  consume  them :  and  I  will  make  of  thee 
a  great  nation. 

11  IT  "And  Moses  besought  'the  Lord  his 
God,  and  said,  Lord,  why  doth  thy  wrath 
wax  hot  against  thy  people,  which  thou  hast 
brought  forth  out  of  the  land  of  E^ypt  with 
great  power,  and  with  a  mighty  hand  r 

12  HVherefore  should  the  E^-ptians  speak, 
and  say,  For  mischief  did  he  bnng  them  out, 
to  slay  them  in  the  mountains,  and  to  consume 
them  from  the  face  of  the  earth  ?  Turn  from 
thy  fierce  wrath,  and  repent  of  this  evil  against 
tlpf  P^le- 

13  Kemember  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Israel, 
thy  servants,  to  whom  thou  swarest  by  thine 
own  self,  and  saidst  unto  them,  'I  will  multiply 

irour  seed  as  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  all  tnis 
and  that  I  have  spoken  of  will  I  give  unto 
jpur  seed,  and  they  shall  inherit  it  for  ever. 

14  And  the  Lord  repented  ofthe  evil  which 
|ie  thought  to  do  imto  his  people. 

15  IT  And  Moses  fumed,  and  went  down 
frpp^'  the  moimt,  and  the  two  tables  of  the 
testiinony  tcere  in  his  hand :  the  tables  tcere 
written  on  both  their  sides ;  on  the  one  side 
dindt  on  the  other  toere  they  written. 

16  And  the  "tables  toere  the  work  of  God, 


and  the  writing  toas  the  writing  of  God,  graven 
upon  the  tables. 

17  And  when  Joshua  heard  the  noise  of  the 
people  as  they  shouted,  he  said  unto  Moses, 
TIi£re  is  a  noise  of  war  in  the  camp. 

18  And  he  said.  It  is  not  the  voice  of  tkem 
that  shout  for  mastery,  neither  is  it  the  voice 
of  tliem  that  cry  for  '  *  being  overcome :  but  the 
noise  of  them  that  sing  do  I  hear. 

19  IT  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  soon  as  he 
came  nigh  unto  the  camp,  that  he  saw  the  calf, 
and  the  dancing:  and  Moses'  anger  waxea 
hot,  and  he  cast  the  tables  out  of  his  hands, 
and  brake  them  beneath  the  mount. 

20  T  "And  he  took  the  calf  which  they  had 
made,  and  burnt  it  in  the  fire,  and  ground  it 
to  powder,  and  strawed  it  upon  the  water,  and 
made  the  children  of  Israel  drink  of  it. 

2 1  IT  And  Moses  said  unto  Aaron,  What  did 
this  people  unto  thee,  that  thou  hast  brought 
so  great  a  sm  upon  them  ? 

22  And  Aaron  said.  Let  not  the  anger  of 
my  lord  wax  hot :  thou  knowest  the  people, 
that  they  are  set  on  mischief. 

23  For  they  said  unto  me.  Make  us  god^ 
which  shall  go  before  us :  for  o^  for  this 
Moses,  the  man  that  brought  us  up  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt,  we  wot  not  what  is  become  of 
him. 

24  And  I  said  unto  them.  Whosoever  hath 
any  gold,  let  them  break  it  off.  So  they  gave 
it  me :  then  I  cast  it  into  the  fire,  ana  toere 
came  out  this  calf. 

25  H  And  when  Moses  saw  that  the  people 
toere  naked ;  (for  Aaron  had  made  them  naked 
unto  their  shame  among  ^" their  enemies :) 

26  llien  Moses  stood  in  tlie  gate  of  the 
camp,  and  said.  Who  ts  on  the  Lord's  side  ? 
let  him  came  unto  me.  And  all  the  sons  of  Levi 
gathered  themselves  together  unto  him. 

27  And  he  said  unto  them,  Thus  saith  the 
Lord  God  of  Israel,  Put  every  man  his  sword 
by  his  side,  and  go  in  and  out  from  gate  to  gate 
throughout  the  camp,  and  slay  every  man  his 
brother,  and  every  man  his  companion,  and 
every  man  his  neighbour. 

28  And  the  children  of  Levi  did  according 
to  the  word  of  Moses :  and  there  fell  of  the 
people  that  day  about  three  thousand  men. 

2d  **For  Moses  had  said, '  'Consecrate  your- 
selves to  day  to  the  Lord,  even  every  man 
upon  his  son,  and  upon  his  brother ;  that  he 
mav  bestow  upon  you  a  blessing  this  day. 

30  IT  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  morrow, 
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that  Moses  said  unto  the  people,  Ye  have 
sinned  a  great  sin  :  and  now  I  will  go  up  unto 
the  Lord  ;  perad venture  I  shall  make  an 
atonement  for  your  sin. 

31  And  Moses  returned  unto  the  Lord, 
and  said.  Oh,  this  people  have  sinned  a  great 
sin,  and  have  made  them  gods  of  gold. 

32  Yet  now,  if  thou  wilt  forgive  their  sin  — ; 
and  if  not,  blot  me,  I  pray  thee,  out  of  thy 
book  which  thou  hast  written. 


33  IT  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Who- 
soever hath  sinned  against  me,  him  will  I  blot 
out  of  my  book. 

34  Therefore  now  go,  lead  the  people  tmto 
the  place  of  which  I  have  spoken  unto  thee : 
behold,  mine  Angel  shall  go  before  thee: 
nevertheless  in  the  day  when  1  visit  I  will  risit 
their  sin  upon  them. 

35  And  the  Lord  plagued  the  people,  be- 
cause they  made  the  calf,  which  Aaron  made. 


Verse  2.  <  The  golden  earrings^  whidi  are  in  the  ears  of 
your  wives,  of  your  sons,  and  of  your  daughters* — It  seems, 
from  this  passage,  that  it  was  customary  among  the  He- 
brews, not  only  for  the  females,  but  for  me  young  men  to 
wear  ear-rings.    Howeyer,  that  they  were  not  commonly 


Eas-bikos  ot  Mxir. 

worn  by  the  men  appears  fVom  Judges  viii.  24,  where, 
<  because  they  were  Ishmaelites,'  is  assigned  as  a  reason 
why  a  great  spoil  in  ear-rings  was  taken  fh>m  the  host  de- 
feated by  Gideon.  Among  the  Egyptians,  ear-rings  were 
not  worn  by  men,  although  common  among  the  women ;  but 
in  the  sculptures  they  are  frequently  represented  as  being 
worn  by  foreign  men  of  different  nations,  examples  of 
which  have  been  collected  in  the  annexed  engraving.  The 
car-rings  required  by  Aaron,  at  least  those  worn  by  the 
women,  were  doubtless  Elgyptian ;  and  the  form  which  they 
probably  bore  will  be  seen  m  the  cut  at  the  end  of  ch.  iii. 
Their  size  and  weight,  as  there  exhibited,  will  show  what 
a  large  mass  of  precious  metal  must  have  been  formed  by  a 
general  contribudon  of  such  ornaments.  They  do  not  seem 
to  be  rings,  properly  so  called,  but  round  plates  of  metal 
with  a  thick  border.  The  ear-rings  now  used  in  the  East 
are  various  in  form  and  size.  They  are  generally  thick, 
sometimes  fitting  close  to  the  ear,  and  in  other  instances 
very  large,  perlmps  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter,  and 
so  heavy  as  greatly  to  distend  the  lobe  of  the  ear,  at  the 
same  time  enlargmg  in  a  very  disagreeable  manner  the 
orifice  made  for  the  msertion  of  the  rmg. 

4.  *  And  he  received  them  at  their  hand,  and  fashioned  it 
with  a  graving  tool;  after  he  had  made  it  a  molten  calf*  — 
270 
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With  reference  to  the  whole  passage  (rr.  2-4;  20,  24), 
Sir  William  Drummond  ^  Origines,  ii.  269)  remarks :  *  The 
ungrammatical  construction  of  some  of  these  sentences  has 
rendered  the  sense  obscure  in  English,  while  in  the  Hebrew 
it  is  perfectly  clear.  But  the  translation  appears  not  to  be 
fkithful.  Aaron  is  said  to  have  &shion^  it  (the  gdd) 
after  he  had  made  it  a  molten  calf.  By  what  authori^  is 
the  conjunctive  particle  1  rendered  cfier  ?  In  the  origual 
the  verbs  are  both  in  the  same  time.  Why  are  the  tenses 
different  in  the  version  ?  The  word  0*111  signifies  a  grsTing- 
tool  where  the  letter  teth  has  been  substituted  for  a  /«, 
and  the  word  can  be  referred  to  the  verb  Jlin,  to  engrave; 
but  when  this  is  not- the  case,  tD^n  signifies  anything  hollow, 
a  box,  a  chest,  etc.  (see  2  Kings  v.  22\  I  would  Tcntare 
to  suggest  that  it  means  a  mould  in  tnis  place :  **  And  k 
took  it  (the  goIdX/rom  their  hands,  and  farmed  it  ta  asMwti^ 
and  made  it  a  golden  calf"  Most  certainly,  if  the  reoeiTed 
version  be  correct,  Aaron  must  have  worked  with  singular 
expedition.  In  less  than  twenty-four  hours  he  melled  the 
gold,  and  afterwards  fashioned  it  in  the  form  of  a  olf  widi 
a  graving-tool.  But  how  is  this  to  be  reconciled  irith  his 
own  statement  (r.  24),  "  I  cast  it  (the  gold)  into  the  Ire, 
and  there  came  out  this  calf."  Nothing  is  here  said  of  his 
havinff  fashioned  it  with  a  graving-tool.  The  gold,  as  it 
melted,  probably  ran  out  of  the  fire,  or  furnace,  into  a 
mould  prepared  to  receive  it' 

The  present  is  the  earliest  instance  on  record  of  the  art 
of  forming  a  statue.  Sculpture  in  stone  was  however  ee^ 
tainly  known  at  this  time,  since  the  Israelites  were  fb^ 
bidden  to  make  images  of  stone.  Yet  the  instance  before 
us  probably  exhibits  the  primitive  form  of  statuary;  ^ 
we  are  disposed  to  concur  with  Gognet  in  thinking,  that 
the  art  of  casting  in  moulds  preceded  that  of  senlDtBre. 
Men  might  take  the  hint  of  this  by  observing  &e  aapes 
assumed  by  jsoft  substances  when  they  happened  to  ftll  isto 
the  cavities  of  more  compact  and  solid  bodies.  T^  oibb 
observation  would  teach  them  the  use  of  moolds.  Tbr^ 
had  only  to  follow  the  hints  thus  naturally  fanisbed. 
They  would  search  for  earth  of  such  a  quality,  thit, 
although  solid,  it  might  be  readily  softened  and  kneadei 
At  first  they  would  only  mould  clay,  plaster,  etc;  W 
men  would  not  long  be  content  with  the  britde  forms  thos 
produced ;  the  desire  of  rendering  their  works  more  dorabt^ 
and  solid  would  soon  lead  them  to  thiidc  of  emnlofisf 
metals,  when  it  became  known  that  metals  mi^t  oeres' 
dered  fluid  at  pleasure.  Metallic  personal  ornaments  W 
probably  thus  cast  in  the  first  instance,  and  then  it  vob" 
naturally  occur  to  cast  in  metal  images  and  other  ol^ 
which  had  formerly  been  made  with  clay.  Instance  oi 
molten  images  are  so  common  in  the  history  of  the  andent 
idolatries,  that  it  seems  superfluous  to  specify  particshr 
examples.  That  the  image  now  befisre  us  was  no  k* 
after  Egyptian  models  as  a  work  of  art,  than  as  an  iW 
seems  clear  from  Deut  xxix.  17,  where  the  EgyP*""**|3 
expressly  stated  to  have  had  gods  not  only  of  wood  •» 
stone,  but  of  silver  and  gold.  , 

—  «  These  he  thy  gods,  O  IsraeV-^ln  Josh.  xxif.  14» « 
is  expressly  sud  that  Uie  Hebrews  had,  while  in  Eg^ 
served  the  gods  of  that  country ;  and,  had  this  infbnnati«» 
been  wanting,  the  &ct  of  their  j^redilection  for  the  idoW 
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of  Egypt  would  be  snfficieDtly  apparent  from  their  condact 
on  the  present  and  varions  other  occasions.  It  is  not  at  all 
qnestioiied  that  the  idol  to  which  they  tamed  aside  at  this 
tune  was  an  E^prptian  god ;  and  it  is  also  -very  generally 
agreed  that  this  god  was  no  other  than  Apis,  the  sacred 
boll  of  Memphis,  under  whose  form  Osiris  was  wor- 
ihivped ;  or  perhaps  Mnevis,  the  sacred  ox  of  Heliopolis, 
whi^  was  also  dedicated  to  Osiris,  and  honoured  with  a 
reverence  next  to  that  paid  to  Apis.  These  animals,  as 
representatives  of  Osiris,  were  worsnipped  as  gods  through- 
oat  the  land  of  E^ypt  As  Apis  was  the  chief  of  the  two 
living  representatives  of  Osins,  and  the  one  most  gene- 
rally known,  we  may  confine  our  attention  to  him,  espe- 
aaUj  as  there  seems  to  have  been  little  difference  between 
the  two,  or  in  the  observances  of  which  they  were  the 
object  Apis  was  a  living  bull,  possessing  certain  marks 
which  identified  him  as  the  representative  of  Osiris. 
These  marks  were— that  it  was  black,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  triangular  Tor  square)  white  spot  on  the  fore- 
head. It  had  also  tne  figure  of  an  eagle  (or,  as  some 
say,  a  crescent)  ou  the  back ;  the  luurs  of  the  tail  double, 
and  a  knot,  or  something,  under  the  tongue  in  the 
fi>rm  of  a  beetle.  When  a  creature  answering  this 
description  was  found,  he  was  conducted  with  great  state 
and  infinite^  rejoicing  to  the  temple  of  Osiris,  and  was 
kirpft  there  in  an  apartment  ornamented  with  gold,  and 
was  Uiere  worshipped  till  death,  when  he  was  buried 
with  great  solemnity  and  moummg,  after  which  another 
bull  with  the  same  marks  was  sought  for.  Several  years 
sometimes  elapsed  before  it  could  be  found :  but  when  this 
fa^jpened  there  was  a  gpreat  festival  throughout  the  coun- 
try— sn(^  a  fesdval,  probably,  as  tiiat  with  which  the 
Israelites  welcomed  the  image.  It  is  said  that  Apis  was 
not  allowed  to  live  beyond  a  certain  age,  on  attaining 
wldch  he  was  drowned  in  a  sacred  fountain.  While  he 
livedv  he  mi^t  always  be  seen  through  the  window  of  his 
afMffUnent,  and  was  sometimes  brought  out  to  gratify  the 
curiosity  of  strangers.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  and  in  some 
measure  diminishes  oar  surprise  at  the  conduct  of  the 
lacaelttes*  that  foreigners,  who^  although  idolaters  them- 
aelves,  were  generally  qoite  sensible  of  the  grossness  of  the 
Egyptian  idolatry,  seem  to  have  concurred  in  speaking 
vSd  great  respect  of  the  deified  bull.  Pliny  relates,  with 
mtaeh  aolemm^,  that  Apis  refused  food  from  the  hand  of 
Germanicnsy  who  died  soon  after.    Herodotus,  long  before 


that,  relates  how  the  Persian  kmg  Cambyses  inflicted  on 
the  Egyptian  god  a  wound  in  the  thigh,  of  which  he  died ; 
and,  &rther  on,  when  he  comes  to  mention  how  that  king 
himself  received  his  death,  from  a  wound  accidentally  in- 
flicted by  his  own  sword,  fails  not  to  call  attention  to  the 
fkct  that  the  wound  was  in  the  very  same  part  of  Uie  body 
in  which  he  had  himself  wounded  the  Egyptian  god. 

Thus,  as  the  Israelites  were  tainted  with  the  idolatiry  of 
Egypt,  and  as  Apis  was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  objects 
in  the  idolatrous  system,  a  sufficient  explanation  seems  to 
be  given  of  the  direction  taken  by  the  first  apostacy  of  the 
Israelites  from  Him  who  had  recentiy  given  them  such 
large  and  manifest  evidence  of  his  mercy  and  regard.  To 
render  the  identification  of  the  *  calf  with  Apis  more  com- 
plete, it  majr  be  proper  to  add,  that  while  the  bull  was 
worshipped  m  person  at  Memphis,  he  had  in  other  places 
representative  images,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  a  bull,  hut 
also,  and  perhaps  more  frequenUy,  in  a  human  figure  with 
a  bull's  head.  Several  of  the  ancient  Fathers  sjjeak  of  the 
*  golden  calf  as  an  image  of  the  latter  description,  and  it 
has  been  so  represented  by  many  painters ;  but  it  seems 
rather  to  have  been  an  image  of  the  bull  itself.  What 
a  rooted  predilection  for  the  worship  of  Apis  the  Hebrews 
entertained,  is  evinced  by  the  facility  with  which  king 
Jeroboam  (who  had  resided  in  Egypit)  was  enabled,  several 
centuries  later,  to  lead  Israel  to  sin  by  worshipping  the 
golden  calves  which  he  set  up  in  Dan  and  Bethel ;  ana  the 
worship  of  which  seems  to  have  prevailed  generally  among 
the  ten  tribes  to  the  time  of  the  captivity. 

5.  *  To-nunrow  is  a  feast  to  the  X07?D.'— Under  all  the 
circumstances,  this  is  a  most  remarkable  expression ;  and 
will  probably  favour  the  conclosion  that  the  crime  of  the 
Hebrews  consisted  not  in  an  utter  apostacj  from  Jehovah 
to  the  gods  of  Egypt,  but  in  an  unauthorised,  and  indeed 
interdicted,  intrusion  of  Egyptian  ideas  and  practices  into 
the  worship  of  Jehovah.  If  they  had  wholly  forsaken  the 
Lord,  what  interest  had  they  in  his  feast  to  be  held  on  the 
morrow  ?  It  would  tiierefore  seem  that,  as  they  had  for- 
merly worshipped  Osiris  through  Apis,  so  now  they  ^ur^ 
posed  to  worship  Jehovah  through  the  same  sensible 
symbol.  This  view  we  seem  also  to  gather  from  other 
passages  of  Scripture,  as  Ps.  cvi.  20,  *  They  changed  their 
fflory  (tiie  invisible  Jehovah)  into  tiie  similitude  of  an  ox 
ttaX  eateth  grass.'  This  was  a  monstrous  desecration,  and 
directly  counter  to  the  divine  command.    See  Deut  iv. 
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12-28 ;  where  Moses  repeatedly  reminds  them  that,  in  that 
awM  day  when  the  law  was  delivered  on  Sinai,  they  saw 
no  shape — no  manner  of  similitude,— on1;|r  they  heard  a 
Toioe ;  and  as  repeatedly  cautions  them  against  making  an 
image  of  any  shape  wliateTer.  This  remarkable  passa^ 
seems  to  imply,  not  merely  an  interdiction  of  images  m 
honour  of  &fse  gods,  but  also  the  introduction  of  images 
as  symbols  or  representatives  of  Jehovah  under  the  idea  of 
doing  him  honour,  or  of  diminishinff  the  distance  between 
the  worshippers  and  the  worshipped,  by  the  intervention 
of  a  sensible  image.  In  fkct,  all  miage-worship,  with  what- 
ever ulterior  object,  seems  to  have  been  considered  idolatry, 
and  as  such  liable  by  the  law  to  capital  punishment  Thu 
sufficiently  accounts  for  the  strong  terms  of  reprobation 
with  whidi  the  worship  of  the  golden  calf  is  on  all 
occasions  mentioned ;  while  at  the  same  time  we  cannot 

Stber  firom  the  terms  in  which  the  intention  is  expressed, 
&t  it  was  intended  as  an  act  of  total  apostacy  from  God ; 
or,  from  the  terms  in  which  censure  is  conveyed,  that  it  was 
regarded  otherwise  than  as  the  unworthy  act  and  dangerous 
practice  of  a  disobedient,  but  not  an  apostatizing,  people. 
But  although  not  perhaps,  in  its  first  mtention,  an  act  of 
entire  departure  from  uod,  it  was  a  great  step  towards 
total  apostacy ;  for  the  mind  would  soon  learn  to  rest  on 
the  visible  symbol,  and  then  the  step  to  new  gods  and  new 
images  was  narrow,  and  easy  to  take.  This  was  the  great 
danger :  and  its  reality  is  evinced  by  the  addiction  of  the 
ten  tribes — which  worshipped  the  calves  iirDan  and  Bethel 
— to  Baal,  Moloch,  and  the  other  gods  of  the  neighbouring 
nations.  In  estimating  the  great  difficulty  which  was  ex- 
perienced in  leading  the  Israelites  to  entertain  proper  ideas 
of  God  as  a  spiritual  being,  and  to  honour  him  as  such, 
we  are  apt  to  form  too  low  an  idea  of  their  character,  from 
judging  them  by  the  standard  which  Christianity  has  pro- 
duct ;  without  sufficiently  considering  that  the  new  prin- 
ciple required  them  to  dismiss  all  the  ideas  and  practices 
m  which  they  had  been  brought  up ;  and  that  all  the  na- 
tions known  to  them  were  wholly  immersed  in  idolatry, 
and  afforded  no  example  of  worship  and  conduct  in  any 
degree  resembling  that  which  was  required  from  them- 
selves. 

15.  *  Tlie  tables  were  written  on  both  their  sides' — It  is 
a  very  remarkable  fact  that  the  earliest  notices  of  writing, 
whether  hieroglyphic  or  alphabetic,  do  not,  as  wc  might 
naturally  expect,  exhibit  the  characters  as  being  formed  by 
an  ea^  process  on  soft  and  doctile  substances,  but  as  being 
cut,  with  labour  and  difficulty,  on  the  smoothed  surface  <? 
rocks,  or  on  tablets  or  columns  of  stone.  This  seems  the 
reverse  of  the  natural  order,  in  which  we  generally  find  the 
miest  things  attempted  the  soonest  lint  writing  is  dis- 
tinguished from  all  other  arts  not  more  in  its  objects  than 
in  the  order  of  its  progress.  Its  course  has  been  contrary 
to  that  of  all  other  arts.  Statuary,  for  instance,  proceeded 
from  figures  moulded  in  clay  to  wood,  metal,  and  stone ; 
whilst  writing  app^rs  to  have  besun  with  stone,  and, 
having  been  successively  exemplified  on  soft  metals  and 
wood,  proceeded  to  the  skins  of  animals,  to  the  leaves  of 
treesy  and  has  arrived  at  paper.  A  little  reflection  renders 
the  cause  of  this  difierence  obvious.  The  original  appli- 
cation of  this  greatest  of  the  arts,  was  not  to  pui-poses  of 
familiar  communication  or  popular  instruction.  These 
uses  were  not  connected  with  its  ori^n,  but  resulted  from 
it  The  original  purpose  to  which  it  was  applied  was  to 
transmit  laws  and  the  memory  of  great  events  to  future 
times.  Before  writing  was  known,  men  sought  to  obtain 
the  same  result  by  erecting  altars,  piUars,  and  other  monu- 
ments—by giving  expressive  names  to  particular  sites — 
and  by  founding  commemorative  institutions :  in  all  cases 
trusting  that  the  memory  of  the  fiict  or  event  would  become 
associated  in  men's  minds  with  the  erection,  the  name,  or 
the  institution.  Hence  it  was  natural  that,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, the  art  of  writing  should  be  applied  to  stone,  in 
order  to  give  it  at  the  same  time  a  permanent  and  a  distinct 
character  to  the  few  and  brie^  but  important,  Acts  which 
the  primitive  men  desired  to  make  known  to  future  ages, 
and  which  the  most  lasting  of  their  previous  monuments 
and  institutions  had  fkiled  to  transmit  with  predsion.  The 
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monuments  remained,  while  the  memories  connected  with 
them  perished.  Hence  it  is  that  all  our  existing  information 
points  to  stone,  as  the  substance  on  which  the  art  of  writing 
was  first  employed ;  and  men  continued  to  engrave  inh 
portant  documents  on  stone,  in  times  long  sabwqueDt  to 
that  in  which  writing  was  made  subserrient  to  the  inte^ 
course  of  life  and  the  service  of  literature.    Ancient  in- 
scriptions on  the  surface  of  perpendicular  rocks  are  stiU 
ibund  in  different  parts  of  Asia,  many  of  them  of  such  early 
date  that  the  knowledge  of  the  characters  in  which  they 
were  written  b  lost.    Inscriptions  on  columns  probably 
formed  an  improvement  on  this  primitive  mode  or  writii^ 
If  there  were  not  reason  to  doubt  its  accuracy,  a  statement 
made  by  Josephus  on  thb  subject  would  be  highly  interest- 
ing. He  says  that  the  descendants  of  Seth,  the  son  of  Adaii, 
understanding,  fh>m  a  prophecy  of  the  great  ancestor  of 
mankind,  that  the  world  was  at  one  time  to  be  destroyed 
by  water,  and  another  time  by  fire,  erected  two  pillan, 
one  of  stone  to  resist  the  water,  and  the  otiier  of  brick  to 
resist  the  fire ;  and  that  they  inscribed  on  these  nillais  Mr 
discoveries  in  astronomy,  to  transmit  them  to  the  men  who 
might  afterwards  occupy  the  worid.  There  is  nothhig very 
improbable  in  this,  in  itself,  although  it  is  rendered  doabtM 
by  collateral  circumstances.  The  art  of  forming  cbartetoii 
on  stone  and  brick  is  of  unknown  antiquity;  and  astrone- 
mical  discoveries  were  among  the  eatimt  that  it  ms 
thought  desirable  to  record.   Tlie  ancient  Babylonians  are 
said  to  have  registered  on  bricks  their  early  astrtmoDieil 
observations ;  and,  whatever  the  inscrijytions  may  pvpor^ 
it  is  certain  that  large  bricks,  covered  with  inscriptions,  art 
still  very  commonly  found  among  the  ruins  in  Babylonia. 
With  regard  to  inscribed  pillars  and  tablets  of  stone,  a  great 
number  of  illustrative  instances  might  be  quoted  to  show 
in  what  manner  they  were  in  the  earliest  times  employed. 
Goguet,  who  has  enumerated  the  most  prominent  examples, 
observes  that  there  was  nothins  in  all  antiquity  more  £unoai 
than  Uie  columns  erected  by  Osiris,  Bacchus,  Sesostris,  and 
Hercules,  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  tiieir  respectiTe 
expeditions.  Still  more  renowned  were  the  pillars  or  tabki 
of  stone  on  which  Thoth,  the  Egyptian  Hermes,  is  said  to 
have  written  his  theology  and  the  nistory  of  the  first  a^ 
In  Crete  there  existed  very  ancient  colunms,  charged  with 
inscriptions  detailing  the  ceremonies  practised  in  the  sacri- 
fices of  the  Corvbantes.   In  the  time  of  DemosUienes  there    . 
still  existed  at  Athens  a  law  of  Theseas  inscribed  on  a  stooe    { 
pillar :  and  Goguet  is  disposed  to  think  that  the  aaciot    j 
&ble  about  Atlas  entrusting  the  pillars  of  the  worid  to 
Hercules,  means  no  more  than  that  Atlas  explained  to  the 
sou  of  Jupiter  the  purport  of  the  mysteries  and  science    | 
inscribed  on  certain  pillars.     Origine  des  Lois,  *»•  204, 
1820.  , 

A  similar  custom  prevailed  among  the  ancient  ArabianL    | 
Ibn  Mokri,  in  illustrating  the  Arabian  proverb,  *Mort 
durable  than  what  is  engraven  on  stone,'  obseryes  diat  tbt    ^ 
inhabitants  of  Southern  Arabia  were  accustomed,  m  the    , 
remotest  ages,  to  inscribe  laws  and  wise  sayings  on  stoos 
(Burder's  Oriental  Literature,  I.  198).     Even  in  Chii* 
Uie  most  ancient  monuments  of  literature  were  inscribed    ^ 
on  large  and  hard  stones.    Goguet  obsenrcs,  that  altboagh    i 
the  people  of  the  north  of  Europe  seem  to  ^▼^.^^J 
little  intercourse  with  the  nations  of  Asia  and  Africa,  wr 
history  equally  evinces  that,  in  the  primitiye  times,  the 
usage  equally  existed  of  writing  upon  pillars  of  stone  whst-    i 
ever  was  thought  worthy  of  being  transmitted  to  future  a|0. 
Olaus  Magnus  mentions  pillars  forty  feet  high,  on  w^uck 
rude  inscnptions  were  found.   The  early  inMibed  pMan^ 
of  which  so  much  mention  is  made,  were  \em  fmaUj 
round  than  square,  or  pyramidal,  and  differed  nothium 
principle  fh>m  tablets,  being,  in  fkct,  tablets  In  the  wm 
best  calcuUtted  to  keep  them  fixed  and  ooDspicaous  b  Ike 
open  air.    This  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Dccaljjg 
inscription,  which  was  to  be  portable,  and  to  be  Uiasaivd 
up,  and  was  therefore  written  on  tablets.   We  read  of  thiM 
copies,  all  written  on  stone:  the  first,  wfaieh  was  brokca  fay 
Moses ;  another,  written  to  supply  the  place  of  the  foraicr  i 
and  a  third,  which  Joshua  inscnbed  on  the  stones  at  Moost 
Ebal  (Josh,  viil  32).    Job  also,  at  a  period  sopposed  to 
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be  still  earlier  than  that  in  which  Moses  lived,  expresses  a 
desire  that  his  words  should  be  *  cut  deep  in  the  rock  for 
ever  *  (ch.  xix.  24).  Stones,  tlien,  whether  as  rocks,  pillars, 
or  tabletF,  were  the  books  of  the  most  ancient  people, 
through  which  the^  sought  to  preserve  their  laws,  public 
acts,  treaties,  the  history  of  facts,  and  the  most  important 
difcoveries.  Although  the  earliest  Scripture  notices  of 
writing  exhibit  its  earliest  form,  this  does  not  imply  that 
no  other  form  was  known  at  the  times  imder  consideration. 
Other  forms  are  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Job ;  and  even 
in  the  Pentateuch  *  books'  are  several  times  mentioned. 
'Hie  short  aud  comprehensive^  Decalogue  only  was  in- 
scribed on  stone,  the  more  detailed  law  being,  as  a  whole, 
written  in  a  book,  by  the  express  command  of  God. 
(Exod.  xvii.  14;  Deut  xvii.  18,  and  xxxi.  24.  See  the 
note  on  this  last  text;  and  respecting  inscriptions  on  rocks, 
sec  the  note  on  Job  xix.  24.) 

20.  '  He  took  the  calf  which  theg  had  made  and  burnt  it 
in  Ike  foe,  and  ground  it  to  powda-,  and  sirawed  it  upon 
the  ifioler,  and  made  the  children  of  Israel  drink  (fit,* — 
According  to  this  version,  Moses  burnt  the  golden  calf  in 
the  fire ;  nor  does  this  traasUtion  vary  from  that  given  by 
the  Val|;ate.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  all  the  translators 
had  anOcipated  the  notion  of  the  celebrated  Stahl,  who,  in 
his  treatise  Viiulus  aureus  in  igne  combustus^  is  of  opinion 
that  the  idol  was  reduced  to  powder  by  calcination.  But 
tbe  vrords  C^KB  ^'l^.1  should  be  rendered  and  he  melted 
H  in  the  fire,  not  he  burnt  it  in  the  fire.  The  gold,  after  it 
had  been  first  melted,  might  undoubtedly  have  been  cal- 
cinated by  a  second  process,  and  by  the  means  of  fire ;  but 
how,  by  any  method  of  calcination,  could  it  be  brought  to 
bUch  a  state  that,  when  it  was  ground  down  and  thrown  in 
the  water,  it  conld  become  potable  ?  That  Moses  did  ren- 
der gold  potable  is  a  fact  not  to  be  questioned.  Now,  one 
of  these  two  thbgs  necessarily  follows  —  either  Moses 
woritcd  a  miracle,  or  he  must  have  possessed  a  very  great 


knowledge  of  chemisti'y.  There  is  no  appearance  of  any 
miraculous  intervention  of  Providence  upon  this  occasion. 
We  must  then  admit  that  the  effect  was  produced  by  the 
operation  of  natural  causes.  The  means  of  rendering 
gold  potable  have  been  shown  by  Stahl,  and  perhaps  still 
better  by  Boerhaave ;  but  these  means  arc  such  that  only 
an  able  chemist  could  have  discovered  them.  It  is  in  vain 
to  argue  that  the  knowledge  of  the  means  in  question  could 
not  have  existed  in  the  time  of  the  Hebrew  legislator  :  if 
we  admit  tlie  facts,  we  must  admit  the  knowledge.  (See 
Drummond's  Origines,  ii.  272.)  The  knowledge  which 
Moses  may  have  possessed  doubtless  arose  from  nis  bein|; 
*  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians  *  (Acts  vii. 
22) ;  and  this  feet,  therefore,  evinces  the  great  progress  in 
liatural  science  which  had,  at  a  very  early  period,  been 
made  by  that  people. 

32.  *  If  thou  wilt  forgive  their  si/i— ;  and  if  «of .'— ^ 
The  most  ancient  versions  supply  the  ellipsis  of  the  text 
by  adding  the  word  'forgive'  after  *sin.*  If  we  thus  re- 
cover a  word  which  the  original  has  lost,  it  Is  well ;  but 
if  the  word  be  merely  an  addition  to  supply  an  apparent 
deficiency  in  the  text,  we  could  very  well  afford  to  dispense 
with  its  assistance ;  the  suspension  of  the  meaning  seems 
to  us  far  more  expressive  than  any  word  which  could  be 
introduced  to  fill  it  up. 

—  *  Blot  me  ,  , .  out  oftlitj  hooh,  which  tliou  haat  written* 
—  This  is  thought  to  contain  an  allusion  to  the  rolls  or 
public  registers  in  which  the  names  of  the  people  were 
entered  under  their  respective  tribes.  This  was  the  book 
of  the  living,  and  when  any  man  died  his  name  was  erased. 
The  idea  oi  the  text  will  then  seem  to  be,  that  Moses  attri- 
butes such  a  book  to  God,  and  desires  rather  to  have  his 
name  blotted  from  it — that  is,  to  die — than  witness  the 
destruction  of  his  people.  This  explanation  removes  the 
difficultv  resulting  from  the  common  interpretation,  that 
Aloses  desired  to  have  his  name  blotted  from  the  book  of 
eternal  life. 


CHAPTER  XXXIU. 

1  The  Lo)'d  refuaetk  to  go  as  he  had  promised  with  the 
people.  4  The  people  mown  thereat,  7  T/te 
tabeimacle  is  removed  out  of  the  eamp.  9  The  Lord 
tiM^h  famxHarly  with  Moses.  12  Moses  desireth 
to  see  the  glory  of  God, 

And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Depart,  and 
go  up  hence,  thou  and  the  people  which  thou 
hast  brought  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  unto 
the  land  which  I  sware  unto  Ateaham,  to 
Isaac,  and  to  Jacob,  saying,  *Unto  thy  seed 
will  I  give  it : 

2  'And  I  will  send  an  angel  before  thee ; 
and  I  will  drive  out  the  Canaanite,  the  Amo- 
ritc,  and  the  Hittite,  and  the  Perizzite,  the 
Hivite,  and  the  Jebusite : 

.  3  Unto  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey  : 
far  I  ^vill  not  go  up  in  the  midst  of  thee  ;  for 
thou  art  a  'stiflhecked  people :  lest  I  consume 
thee  in  the  way. 

.  4  IT  And  when  the  people  heard  these  evil 
tidioes,  they  mourned :  and  no  man  did  put 
onbim  his  ornaments. 

5  For  the  Lord  had  said  imto  Moses,  Say 
itnto  the  children  of  Israel,  Ye  are  a  stiff- 


necked  people  :  I  will  come  up  into  the  midst 
of  thee  in  a  moment,  and  consume  thee : 
therefore  now  put  off  thy  ornaments  from  thee, 
that  I  may  know  what  to  do  unto  thee. 

6  And  the  children  of  Israel  stripped  tliem- 
selves  of  their  ornaments  by  the  mount 
Horeb. 

7  IT  And  Moses  took  the  tabernacle,  and 
pitched  it  without  the  camp,  afar  off  from  tlie 
camp,  and  called  it  the  Tabernacle  of  the 
congregation.  And  it  came  to  pass,  ^^a^  every 
one  which  sought  the  Lord  went  out  unto  the 
tabernacle  of  tlie  congregation,  which  was 
without  the  camp. 

8  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Mos^  went 
out  unto  the  tabernacle,  that  all  the  people 
rose  up,  and  stood  every  man  at  his  tent  door, 
and  looked  after  Moses,  until  he  was  gone  into 
the  tabernacle. 

9  IT  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  Moses  entered 
into  the  tabernacle,  the  cloudy  pillar  de- 
scended, and  stood  at  the  door  of  the  taber- 
nacle, and  the  LORD  talked  with  Moses. 

10  And  all  the  people  saw  the  cloudy  pillar 
stand  at  the  tabernacle  door ;  and  all   the 
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people  rose  up  and  worshipped,  every  man  in 
his  tent  door. 

11  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  face 
to  face,  as  a  man  speaketh  unto  his  fiiend. 
And  he  turned  again  into  the  camp :  but  his 
servant  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nim,  a  young  man, 
departed  not  out  of  the  tabernacle. 

12  IT  And  Moses  said  unto  the  Lord,  See, 
thou  sayest  unto  me,  Bring  up  this  people : 
and  thou  hast  not  let  me  know  whom  thou 
wilt  send  with  me.  Yet  thou  hast  said,  I 
know  thee  by  name,  and  thou  hast  also  found 
grace  in  my  sight. 

13  Now  therefore,  I  pray  thee,  if  I  have 
found  grace  in  thy  sight,  shew  me  now  thy 
way,  that  I  ma^  know  thee,  that  I  may  find 
grace  in  thy  sight:  and  consider  that  this 
nation  is  thy  people. 

14  And  he  said,  My  presence  shall  go  with 
thee^  and  I  will  give  thee  rest, 

15  And  he  said  unto  him,  If  thy  presence 
go  not  with  me,  carry  us  not  up  hence. 

16  For  wherein  shall  it  be  known  here  that 
I  and  thy  people  have  found  grace  in  thy 
sight  ?  is  it  not  in  that  thou  goest  with  us  ? 
so  shall  we  be  separated,  I  and  thy  people, 


from  all  the  people  that  are  upon  the  face  of  | 
the  earth. 

17  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  I  will 
do  this  thing  also  that  thou  hast  spoken :  for 
thou  hast  found  grace  in  my  sight,  and  I 
know  thee  by  name. 

18  If  And  he  said,  I  beseech  thee,  shew 
me  thy  glory. 

19  Ajid  he  said,  I  will  make  all  my  good- 
ness pass  before  thee,  and  I  will  proclaim  the 
name  of  the  Lord  before  thee ;  and  will  be 
gracious  to  whom  I  will  be  gracious,  and  will 
shew  mercy  on  whom  I  will  shew  mercy. 

20  And  he  said.  Thou  canst  not  see  my 
face :  for  there  shall  no  man  see  me,  and 
live. 

21  And  the  Lord  said.  Behold,  there  is  a 
place  by  me,  and  thou  shalt  stand  upon  a 
rock: 

22  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  while  my 
glory  passeth  by,  that  I  will  put  thee  in  a 
clift  of^  the  rock,  and  will  cover  thee  with  my 
hand  while  I  pass  by : 

23  And  I  will  take  away  mine  hand,  and 
thou  shalt  see  my  back  parts :  but  my  face 
shall  not  be  seem 
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Verse  4.  *  When  the  people  heard  these  evil  tidings^  they 
mourned;  and  no  man  did  put  on  his  omameiUs,* — ^The 
Septuagint  reads  *  robes '  as  well  as  ornaments,  which, 
whether  part  of  the  original  text  or  not,  shews  that  it  was 
an  ancient  practice  to  lay  aside,  in  times  of  mourning,  not 
only  mere  omamentSv  but  the  outer  and  more  valuable 
articles  of  dress.  *  Ornaments'  must  probably  be  under- 
stood to  include  ornamental  dress  and  armour.  The 
custom  of  rejecting  ornaments  in  times  of  mourning  and 
humiliation,  is  so  general  and  so  natural,  as  to  require  no 
particular  illustration.  But  the  custom  of  throwing  off  the 
outer  garments,  to  which  there  are  several  allusions  in 
Scripture,  is  more  peculiar  to  the  East  Harmer,  in  his 
valuable  *  ObservationSf  quotes,  from  the  account  given 
by  Pitts  of  the  ceremonies  practised  by  the  pilgrims  at 
Mecca,  the  following  passage,  which  he  very  justly  con- 
siders to  furnish  a  fJir  illustration  of  the  appearance 
which  the  Israelites  presented  on  this  remarkable  occa- 
sion. *  We  came  to  a  place  called  Rabbock,  about  four 
days'  sail  on  this  side  of  Mecca,  where  all  the  hagges,  or 
pilgrims  (excepting  those  of  the  female  sex),  do  enter  into 
nirrawen,  or  xhram,  i.  e.  they  take  off  all  their  clothes, 
covering  themselves  with  two  hirrawens^  or  large  white 
cotton  wrappers ;  one  they  put  about  their  middle,  which 
reaches  down  to  their  ancles;  the  other  thev  cover  the 
upper  part  of  the  body  with,  except  the  head :  and  they 
wear  no  other  thing  on  their  bodies  but  these  wrappers, 
only  a  pair  of  gimgamee,  that  is,  thin-soled  shoes  like 
sandals,  the  over  leather  of  which  covers  onl^  the  toes, 
their  insteps  being  all  naked.  In  this  manner,  like  humble 
penitents,  they  go  from  Rabbock  until  they  come  to 
Mecca,  to  approach  the  temple ;  many  times  enduring  the 
scorching  heat  of  the  sun,  until  the  very  skin  is  burnt  off 
their  backs  and  arms,  and  their  heads  swollen  to  a  very 
^;reat  degree.'  He  afterwards  mentions  that  this  mortify- 
.  mg  habit  is  worn  for  about  a  week ;  and  further  on  says ; 
— « It  was  a  sight  indeed  able  to  pierce  one's  heart,  to  be- 
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hold  so  many  thousands  in  their  garments  of  humility  and 
mortification,  with  their  naked  heads  and  cheeks  watered 
with  tears ;  and  to  hear  their  grievous  sighs  and  sobs, 
begging  earnestly  for  the  remission  of  their  sins,  pro- 
mising newness  of  life,  using  a  form  of  penitential  expres- 
sion, and  thus  continuing  ^r  the  space  of  four  or  fi^e 
hours.' 

7.  *  Moses  took  the  tabemaclef  and  pitched  it  withadlAi 
camp.'— This  of  course  was  not  the  great  and  ttcred 
tabernacle  which  has  been  so  minutely  described  in  the 
previous  chapters ;  for  that  was  not  yet  made.  There  has 
been  a  considerable  quantity  of  rather  unprofitable  q^^ 
culation  about  thift  tabernacle,  into  which  we  cannot  enter. 
The  best  and  most  sober  interpreters  are  content  to  Mov 
the  Septuagint  and  Syriac  versions,  in  understanding  dot 
this  tent  was  the  tent  x>f  Moses  at  chief  and  leader ;  aad  m 
or  before  which  he  gave  audiences,  heard  causes,  aiod  ecor 
inunicated  with  the  Lord.  It  is  very  probable  that  the 
public  services  of  religion  were  also  perftMrmed  at  it,  pre- 
viously to  the  erection  of  the  great  tabemadc.  Mosh 
appears  to  have  removed  this  tent  to  a  distance  fronv  w 
camp,  with  the  view  of  expressing  his  abhorrence  of  the 
sin  and  ingratitude  into  which  me  people  had  recently 
Mien.  , 

17.  *  I  know  thee  hy  name.'— For  one,  who  has  m^ 
titudes  under  his  charge,  to  know  any  by  name,  ^^^^^^^^'J 
implies  a  degree  of  personal  knowledge  and  fevour  tow»w 
the  persons  whose  names  are  thus  known.  Thus  we  hs^« 
read  of  generals  who  have  found  it  help  much  iowaros 
winning  them  the  attachment  of  their  soldiers,  to  ***5l2l! 
trouble  of  making  themselves  aconainted  with  a  ^<*®j!^ 
able  number  of  meir  names,  and  oocasionaUy  to  exhiW 
the  knowled^  they  had  acquired.  To  be  known,  by 
name,  to  a  kmg  or  great  person,  is  still  mentioned  as  a 
distinction  in  4e  Eist  Thus  Knox,  in  his  cp*"* Jf" 
count  of  Ceylon,  and  his  adventures  therev  mentions  w^ 
when  he  desired  the  Cingalese  to  bring  him  Ae  rke  wmcfl 
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:2ie  used  for  his  daily  food,  they  told  him,  that  as  he  was 
-Che  captun*8  son,  and  they  bat  his  servants,  it  was  not 
3>roper  for  him  to  go  aboat  fh)m  house  to  house  for  his 
victuals  as  they  did;  and  the  great  men  at  court  had  or- 
dLered  that  his  food  should  be  duly  brought  to  him  every 
^lay.    '  Neither  was  it  fitting  for  me,  they  said,  to  employ 


myself  in  such  an  inferior  office  as  to  dress  my  own  meat, 
being  a  man  that  the  king  had  notice  of  by  name,  and  very 
suddenly,  before  I  should  be  aware  of  it,  would  send  for 
me  into  his  presence,  when  I  should  be  highly  promoted  to 
some  place  of  honour.' 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

1  Th6  tables  are  renewed,  6  The  name  of  the  LORD 
proclaimed,  8  Moses  intreateth  God  to  go  with 
them,  10  Crod  maketh  a  covenant  with  them,  re- 
peating  certain  duties  of  the  first  table,  28  Moses 
after  forty  days  in  the  mount  cometh  down  with  the 
tables.  29  ^is  face  shmeth,  and  he  covereth  it  with 
a  vmL 

And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  *Hew  thee 
two  tables  of  stone  like  unto  the  first :  and  I 
will  write  upon  tfiese  tables  the  words  that 
were  in  the  first  tables,  which  thou  brakest. 

2  And  be  ready  in  the  morning,  and  come 
up  in  the  mormng  unto  mount  Sinai,  and 
present  thyself  there  to  me  in  the  top  of  the 
mount. 

3  And  no  man  shall  'come  up  with  thee, 
neither  let  any  man  be  seen  throughout  all 
the  mount;  neither  let  the  flocks  nor  herds 
feed  before  that  mount. 

4  IT  And  he  hewed  two  tables  of  stone  like 
unto  the  first ;  and  Moses  rose  up  early  in 
the  morning,  and  went  up  imto  mount  Sinai, 
as  the  Lord  had  commanded  him,  and  took 
in  his  hand  the  two  tables  of  stone. 

5  And  the  Lord  descended  in  the  cloud, 
and  stood  with  him  there,  and  proclaimed  the 
name  of  the  Lord. 

6  And  the  Lord  passed  by  before  him, 
and  proclaimed,  The  Lord,  The  Lord  God, 
merciful  and  gracious,  longsufiering,  and 
abundant  in  goc^ness  and  trum, 

7  Keepmg  mercy  for  thousands,  forgiving 
iniquity  and  transgression  and  sin^  and  that 
will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty ;  'visiting 
the  imquity  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children, 
and  upon  the  children's  children,  unto  the  third 
and  to  the  fourth  ffeneration, 

8  IT  And  Moses  made  haste,  and  bowed 
his  head  toward  the  earth,  and  worshipped. 

9  And  he  said.  If  now  I  have  found  grace 
in  thy  sight,  O  Lord,  let  my  Lord,  I  pray 
thee,  go  among  us ;  for  it  is  a  stiffiiecked 
people ;  and  pardon  our  iniquity  and  our  sin, 
ana  take  us  for  thine  inheritance. 

10  IT  And  he  said,  Behold,  *I  make  a 
covenant:  before  all  thy  people  I  will   do 

\  Bent.  10.  1. 
»  Chap.  23.  82.    Dent.  7.  2. 
11  Ou^.  88.  89.    Eiek.  40. 80. 


marvels,  such  as  have  not  been  done  in  all  the 
earth,  nor  in  any  nation :  and  all  the  people 
among  which  thou  art  shall  see  the  work  of 
the  Lord  :  for  it  is  a  terrible  thing  that  I  will 
do  with  thee. 

11  Observe  thou  that  which  I  command 
thee  this  day :  behold,  I  drive  out  before  thee 
the  Amorite,  and  the  Canaanite,  and  the  Hit- 
tite,  and  the  Perizzite,  and  the  Hivite,  and 
the  Jebusite. 

12  *Take  heed  to  thyself,  lest  thou  make  a 
covenant  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  land 
whither  thou  goest,  lest  it  be  for  a  snare  in 
the  midst  of  thee : 

13  But  ye  shall  destroy  their  altars,  break 
their  "images,  and  cut  down  their  groves  : 

14  For  thou  shalt  worship  no  other  god : 
for  the  Lord,  whose  name  is  Jealous,  is  a 
'jealous  God : 

15  Lest  thou  make  a  covenant  with  the  in- 
habitants of  the  land,  and  they  go  a  whoring 
after  their  gods,  and  do  sacrifice  unto  their 
gods,  and  one  call  thee,  and  thou  eat  of  his 
sacrifice ; 

16  And  thou  take  of  °their  daughters  unto 
thy  sons,  and  their  daughters  go  a  whoring 
after  their  gods,  and  make  thy  sons  go  a 
whoring  after  their  gods. 

17  Thou  shalt  make  thee  no  molten 
gods. 

18  IT  The  feast  of  'unleavened  bread  shalt 
thou  keep.  Seven  days  thou  shalt  eat  un- 
leavened bread,  as  I  commanded  thee,  in  the 
time  of  the  month  Abib:  for  in  the  * ''month 
Abib  thou  camest  out  from  Egypt. 

19  **A11  that  openeth  the  matrix  is  mine ; 
and  every  firstling  among  thy  cattle,  whether 
ox  or  sheep,  that  is  male. 

20  But  the  firstling  of  an  ass  thou  shalt 
redeem  with  a  "lamb :  and  if  thou  redeem 
him  not,  then  shalt  thou  break  his  neck.  All 
the  firstborn  of  thy  sons  thou  shalt  redeem. 
And  none  shall  appear  before  me  * 'empty. 

21  IT  **Six  days  thou  shalt  work,  but  on 
the  seventh  day  thou  shalt  rest :  in  earing 
time  and  in  harvest  thou  shalt  rest. 

22  a  "And  thou  shalt  observe  the  feast  of 
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weeks,  of  the  firstfrtiits  of  wheat  harvest,  and 
the  feast  of  ingathering  at  the  '^year's  end. 

23  IT  *^  Thrice  in  the  year  shall  all  your 
raenchildren  appear  before  the  Lord  God, 
the  God  of  Israel. 

24  For  I  will  cast  out  the  nations  before 
thee,  and  enlarge  thy  borders :  neither  shall 
any  man  desire  thy  land,  when  thou  shalt  go 
up  to  appear  before  the  Lord  thy  God  thrice 
in  the  year. 

25  1  ^Thou  shalt  not  offer  the  blood  of 
my  sacrifice  with  leaven;  neither  shall  the 
sacrifice  of  the  feast  of  the  passover  be  left 
unto  the  morning. 

26  The  first  of  the  firstfruits  of  thy  land 
thou  shalt  bring  unto  the  house  of  tlie  Lord 
thy  God.  Thou  shalt  not  seethe  a  ^'kid  in 
his  mother's  milk. 

27  IT  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses, 
Write  thou  "° these  words  :  for  after  the  tenor 
of  these  words  I  have  made  a  covenant  with 
thee  and  with  Israel. 

28  *'And  he  was  there  with  the  Lord  forty 
days  and  forty  nights ;  he  did  neither  eat 
bread,  nor  drink  water.  And  he  wrote  upon 
the  tables  the  words  of  the  covenant,  the  ten 
"commandments. 

29  1[  And   it  came  to  pass,  when  Moses 


came  down  from  mount  Sinai  with  the  two 
tables  of  testimony  in  Moses'  hand,  when  he 
came  down  from  uie  mount,  that  Moses  wist 
not  that  the  skin  of  his  face  shone  while  he 
talked  with  him. 

SO  And  when  Aaron  and  all  the  children 
of  Israel  saw  Moses,  behold,  the  skin  of  his 
face  shone;  and  they  were  afraid  to  come 
nigh  him. 

31  And  Moses  called  unto  them;  and 
Aaron  and  all  the  rulers  of  the  congregation 
returned  unto  him :  and  Moses  talked  with 
them. 

32  And  afterward  all  the  children  of  Israel 
came  nigh :  and  he  gave  them  in  command- 
ment all  that  the  Lord  had  spoken  with  him 
in  mount  Sinai. 

33  And  till  Moses  had  done  speaking  with 
them,  he  put  *°a  vail  on  his  face. 

34  But  when  Moses  went  in  before  the 
Lord  to  speak  with  him,  he  took  the  vail  off, 
until  he  came  out.  And  he  came  out,  and 
spake  unto  the  children  of  Israel  that  which 
he  was  commanded. 

35  And  the  children  of  Israel  saw  the  &ce 
of  Moses,  that  the  skin  of  Moses'  face  shone: 
and  Moses  put  tlie  vail  upon  his  face  again, 
until  he  went  in  to  speak  with  him. 


i«  Ileb.  revolution  of  the  year. 
so  Deat.  4. 13. 
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Vei-se  21.  *  Earing  time.' — It  is  probable  that  many 
readers  may  refer  this  to  the  time  when  the  corn  begins  to 
appear  in  the  ear ;  or  else  to  the  time  in  which  the  ears 
are  gathered — that  is,  harvest — in  -which  latter  sense  the 
word  is,  in  fhct,  explained  in  some  English  dictionaries. 
But  earing  is  an  old  English  word  for  ploughing ;  and  the 
original  Hebrew  word  t^n,  cheresh,  is  the  same  which  is 
rendered  by  '  ploughing  *  in  other  places.  The  truth  is, 
that  the  verb  to  ear,  or  are  (from  the  Latin  arare)  signifies 
to  till  or  plough  the  ground.  Tremellius  and  Junius 
translate  'earing*time' oy  tn  ipsa  aratione^  *  ploaghma' 
time.*  Wickliflfe,  in  his  New  Testament  (Luke  xvii.  7), 
has  '  but  who  of  you  hath  a  servant  eringe  f  where  the 
Vulgate,  fVom  which  he  made  his  translation,  has  arentem. 
What  we  now  call  arable  land,  Green  way,  in  his  trans- 
lation of  Tacitus,  De  Mcr.  Germ.,  calls  '  earable  land/ 
etc 

27.  *  Write  thou  these  words.* — In  the  following  verse 
Moses  records  that  he  did  as  commanded ;  and  from  hence 
some  have  inferred  that  the  words  of  the  second  tables  were 
not,  like  those  of  the  first,  written  by  the  hand  of  God, 
But  Moses,  when  speaking  of  the  second  tables,  in  Deut 
X.  4,  says  expressly,  as  he  had  elsewhere  said  of  the  first 
tables  (kxod.  xxxii.  16),  that  they  were  written  by  the 
finger  of  God.  From  this  it  necessarily  foUows  that  there 
was  no  such  difference  as  is  commonly  supposed,  but  that 
both  were  written  either  by  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  or  by 
that  of  Moses.  If  we  suppose  both,  or  only  the  second 
tables,  to  be  written  by  the  hand  of  God,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  the  same  tables  should  be  said  to  have 
been  written  by  the  hand  of  Moses ;  but  if  we  suppose 
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them  written  by  Moses,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  compre- 
hending how,  in  this  as  in  other  cases,  that  should  be  w6 
to  be  done  by  the  Lord,- which  was  done  by  his  ooDwafid 
and  under  his  directions.  The  expression  might  be 
figurative  as  to  the  act  of  Jehovah,  but  could  not  well  be 
so,  in  this  case,  with  regard  to  that  of  Moses.  It  is,  bov* 
ever,  supposed  by  some  commentators,  that  *  Write  Ihoa 
these  words,'  refers  not  to  the  ten  commandments,  but  to 
the  words  previously  spoken,  from  verse  1 1  to  29,  which 
Moses  wrote  on  the  back  side  of  the  tables ;  and  that  ia  the 
next  verse,  the  word  *  Jehovah '  has  probably  been  dropped, 
so  Uiat  instead  of  •  he  (Moses)  wrote,'  we  should  r»d 
*  Jehovah  wrote.*  This  hypothesis  does  certainly  obviate 
the  apparent  discrepancies  of  the  dififerent  texts,  tot  in  a 
manner  too  gratuitous  to  satisfy  our  minds.  If  it  be  of 
importance  to  understand  that  tl^e  tables  were  litertlly 
wntten  *  by  the  finger  of  God,*  the  probability  might,  we 
imagine,  be  shewn  by  a  less  violent  hypothesis*  Admit' 
ting  that  the  Lord,  and  not  Moses,  is  denoted  in  i>.  38,  the 
previous  verse  is  the  only  one  that  offers  any  difficuliyt 
and  this  may  be  removed  by  observing,  tiiat  the  labl«  « 
stone  are  not  mentioned  in  that  verse*  as  they  are  e«iy- 
where  else  when  writing  upon  them  b  intended.  ^  Hence 
we  are  at  liberty  to  infer,  that  the  expression  *  Write  thoo 
these  words,'  does  not  refer  to  the  tables  at  all,  M  to  <*• 
book  in  which  he  was  on  other  occasions  instructed  to  write, 
and  in  which  he  was  now  told  to  register  the  iaport>»| 
words  which  had  just  been  spoken.  That  tiiese  wows 
were  written  on  the  back  of  the  tables  by  Moses  is  « 
strange  supposition,  when  we  recollect  that  the  fonatT 
tables  had  been  written  on  both  sides,  although  they  cm- 
tained  nothing  but  the  Decalogue — and  it  is  pardcolany 
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stated,  Uiat  the  first  and   second   tables  were  exactly 
similar. 

30.  *  The  skin  ofhtsface  shone.* — *  In  many  places,  and 
in  some  ancient  Bibles,  Moses  is  described  with  horns. 
The  same  description  we  find  in  a  silver  medal ;  that  is, 
upon  one  side  Moses  homed,  and  on  the  reverse  the  com- 
maudment  against  sculptured  images.  Which  is  conceived 
to  be  a  coyuage  of  some  Jews,  in  derision  of  Christians, 
who  first  began  that  pourtract'  (Brown's  Vulvar  Errors, 
p.  286,  edit  1 672.)  Our  excellent  translation,  in  common 
with  the  original  and  the  most  ancient  versions,  gives  no 
sanction  to  this  still  prevalent  idea,  which  arose  fh>m  the 
Vulgate  translation — the  only  one  with  which  the  Italian 
painters  were  acquainted—which,  instead  of  saving  that 
the  fkce  of  Moses  shone,  sajs  '  Ignorabat  qnoa  comuta 
esset  ^cies  sua;*  he  knew  not  that  his  face  was  homed. 
The  original  word,  j^jj  karan,  signifies  primarily  to  irra- 
diate, to  shoot  forl|i  or  emit  rays  of  light;  whence,  from 
the  idea  of  shooting  forth,  comes  the  noun  \y>  keren,  *  a 
horn.'  The  context  determines  the  sense,  for  it  is  evident 
that  it  would  be  as  improper  to  render  the  word  here 
'homed,'  as  it  would  be  to  translate  it  *  rayed*  when  ap- 
plied to  an  ox  or  goat  Sir  Thomas  Brown  is  perhaps 
correct  in  his  understanding  of  the  matter,  after  Tremel- 
)ius  and  Estius :— *  His  feoe  was  radiant,  and  dispersing 
beams  like  many  horns  or  cones  about  his  head ;  which  is 
also  consonant  unto  the  original  signification,  and  yet  ob- 


served in  the  pieces  of  our  Saviour  and  the  Virgin  Mary, 
who  are  commonly  drawn  with  scintillations,  or  radiant 
halos,  about  their  head ;  which,  after  the  French  expres- 
sion, are  called,  the  Glor)'.'  All  we  can  fairly  gather  from 
the  text  is,  that  the  divine  glory  irradiated  the  face  of 
Moses,  from  which  such  an  extraordinary  effulgence  pro- 
ceeded, that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  veil  his  fiice  while 
delivering  to  the  Israelites  "the  commands  of  God ;  or,  at 
least,  in  his  ordinary  communications  with  them.  For  it 
is  to  be  observed,  that  in  the  expression  {v.  33)  *  Till 
Moses  had  done  speaking  with  them,  he  put  a  vail  on  his 
fiKie,'  the  word  *  till*  is  not  in  the  original ;  and  all  the 
ancient  versions  read,  *  when,'  that  is  to  say,  that  his  face 
was  unveiled  while  delivering  the  commandments  of  God, 
but  veiled  at  other  times,  except  when  he  stood  before  the 
Lord.  The  custom  among  painters  of  putting  *  glories' 
around  the  heads  of  sacred  persons,  no  doubt  arose  from 
this  fact  concerning  Moses.  We  are  not  aware  of  any 
other  authority,  except  that  the  raiment  of  Christ  became 
shining  at  the  transfiguration.  The  ancient  heathen  con- 
sidered an  irradiation  or  lambent  flame  about  the  head,  as 
a  manifestation  of  the  divine  favour  and  protection.  But 
whether  this  arose  from  any  tradition  concerning  Mose^ 
it  is  impossible  to  determine.  Sir  William  Ouseley,  in 
his  learned  Travels  in  the  Easty  has  a  dissertation  on 
•  Glories  in  Ancient  Pictures,'  to  which  we  may  refer  the 
reader  ibr  much  curious  information  on  the  subject 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

2  The  sabbath.  4  llie  fiee  gifts  for  the  tabernacle. 
20  The  readiness  of  the  people  to  offer.  30  jBe?a- 
leel  and  Aholiab  are  called  to  the  wwk. 

And  Moses  gathered  all  tlie  congregation  of 
the  children  of  Israel  together,  and  said  unto 
them,  These  are  the  words  which  the  Lord 
hath  commanded,  that  i/e  should  do  them. 

2  IT  ^Six  days  shall  work  be  done,  but  on 
the  seventh  day  there  shall  be  to  you  *an  holy 
day,  a  sabbath  of  rest  to  the  Lord  :  whosoever 
doeth  work  therein  shall  be  put  to  death. 

3  Ye  shall  kindle  no  fire  throughout  your 
habitations  upon  the  sabbath  day. 

4  IT  And  Moses  spake  unto  all  the  con- 
gregation of  the  children  of  L«?rael,  saying. 
This  is  the  thing  which  the  Lord  commanded, 
saying, 

5  Take  ye  from  among  you  an  offering 
unto  the  Lord  :  'whosoever  is  of  a  willing 
heart,  let  him  bring  it,  an  offering  of  the 
Lord  ;  cold,  and  silver,  and  brass, 

6  Ajid  blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and 
fine  linen,  and  goats'  hair, 

7  And  rams'  skins  dyed  red,  and  badgers' 
skins,  and  sliittim  wood, 

8  And  oil  for  the  light,  and  spices  for 
anointing  oil,  and  for  the  sweet  incense, 

9  And  onyx  stones,  and  stones  to  be  set  for 
the  ephod,  and  for  the  breastplate. 

10  And  every   wise  hearted  among  you 


shall  come,  and  make  all  that  the  Lord  hath 
commanded ; 

11  *The  tabernacle,  his  tent,  and  his  cover- 
ing, his  taches,  and  his  boards,  his  bars,  his 
pillars,  and  his  sockets, 

12  The  ark,  and  the  staves  thereof,  mth 
the  mercy  seat,  and  the  vail  of  the  covering, 

13  The  table,  and  his  staves,  and  all  his 
vessels,  and  the  shewbread, 

14  The  candlestick  also  for  the  light,  and 
liis  furniture,  and  his  lamps,  with  the  oil  for 
the  light, 

15  'And  the  incense  altar,  and  his  staves, 
and  the  anointing  oil,  and  the  sweet  incense, 
and  the  hanging  ror  the  door  at  the  entering 
in  of  the  tabernacle, 

16  ®The  altar  of  burnt  offering,  with  his 
brasen  gate,  his  staves,  and  all  his  vessels,  the 
laver  and  his  foot, 

17  Tlie  hangmgs  of  the  court,  his  pillars, 
and  their  sockets,  and  the  hanging  for  the  door 
of  the  court, 

18  The  pins  of  the  tabernacle,  and  the  pins 
of  the  coiut,  and  their  cords, 

19  The  clotlis  of  service,  to  do  service  in 
the  holy  placey  the  holy  garments  for  Aaron 
the  priest,  and  the  garments  of  his  sons,  to 
minister  in  the  priest  s  office. 

20  IT  And  all  the  congregation  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  depai*ted  Irom  the  presence  of 
Moses. 


Cbip.  SiK  9.    Lerit.  S3.  3.    Deut.  9.  12. 


Luke  13. 14. 
»  Chap.  SO.  1. 


«  Chap.  »7.  1. 


»  Chap.  S\  2. 


4  Cnup.  26.  1,&n. 
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21  And  they  came,  every  one  whose  heart 
stirred  him  up,  and  every  one  whom  his  spirit 
made  willing,  and  they  brought  the  Lord's 
offering  to  me  work  of  the  tabemacle  of  the 
congregation,  and  for  all  his  service,  and  for 
the  noly  garments. 

22  And  they  came,  both  men  and  women, 
as  many  as  were  willing  hearted,  and  brought 
bracelets,  and  earrings,  and  rings,  and  tablets, 
all  jewels  of  gold :  and  every  man  that  offered 
offered  an  offering  of  gold  unto  the  Lord. 

23  And  every  man,  with  whom  was  found 
blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  fine  linen, 
and  goats  hair^  and  red  skins  of  rams,  and 
badgers'  skins,  brought  tliem. 

24  Every  one  that  did  offer  an  offering  of 
silver  and  brass  brought  the  Lord's  offering : 
and  every  man,  with  whom  was  found  shittim 
wood  for  any  work  of  the  service,  brought  it. 

25  And  all  the  women  that  were  wise 
hearted  did  spin  with  their  hands,  and  brought 
that  which  they  had  spun,  both  of  blue,  and  of 
purple,  and  of  scarlet,  and  of  fine  linen. 

26  And  all  the  women  whose  heart  stirred 
them  up  in  wisdom  spun  goats'  hair. 

27  And  the  rulers  brought  onyx  stones, 
and  stones  to  be  set,  for  the  ephod,  and  for 
the  breastplate ; 

28  And  ^spice,  and  oil  for  the  light,  and  for 
the  anointing  oil,  and  for  the  sweet  incense. 

r  Chap.  30.  23. 


29  The  children  of  Israel  brought  a  will- 
ing offering  imto  the  Lord,  every  man  and 
woman,  whose  heart  made  them  willing  to 
bring  for  all  manner  of  work,  which  the  Lord 
had  commanded  to  be  made  by  the  hand  of 
Moses. 

30  IT  And  Moses  said  unto  the  children  of 
Israel,  See,  ®the  Lord  hath  called  bv  name 
Bezaleel  the  son  of  Uri,  the  son  of  Hur,  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah ; 

31  And  he  hath  filled  him  with  the  spirit 
of  God,  in  wisdom,  in  understanding,  and  in 
knowledge,  and  in  all  manner  of  workman- 
ship; 

32  And  to  devise  curious  works,  to  work  in 
gold,  and  in  silver,  and  in  brass, 

33  And  in  the  cutting  of  stones,  to  set 
them^  and  in  carving  of  wood,  to  make  any 
manner  of  cunning  work. 

34  And  he  hath  put  in  his  heart  that  he 
may  teach,  both  he,  and  Aholiab,  the  son  of 
Ahisamach,  of  the  tribe  of  Dan. 

35  Them  hath  he  filled  with  wisdom  of 
heart,  to  work  all  manner  of  work,  of  the 
engraver,  and  of  the  cunning  workman,  and 
of  the  embroiderer,  in  blue,  and  in  purple,  in 
scarlet,  and  in  fine  linen,  and  of  the  weaver, 
even  of  them  that  do  any  work,  and  of  those 
that  devise  cunning  work. 

8  Chap.  31.  2. 


Verse  3.  *  Ye  shall  kindle  noJtre.'^Uow  fep  the  legis- 
lator intended  this  prohibition  to  extend,  is  not  very 
easily  ascertained.  If  it  forbade  them  to  li^ht  fires  even 
for  the  parpose  of  warming  themselves,^  it  enjoined  a 
severe  abstinence,  as  the  weather  in  Palestine  is  often  ex- 
tremely cold  in  winter.  If  it  were  only  a  prohibition  to 
light  fires  for  the  purposes  of  cookery,  the  hardship  was 
not  so  great,  as  they  had  still  time  to  prepare  a  sapper 
after  the  evening  twilight,  when  the  Sabbath  was  over. 
How  the  Jews  themselves  understood  this  law  is  shewn  by 
the  fiM^,  that  they  abstain  from  dressing  warm  victuals  on 
the  Sabbath  day ;  and  that  they  do  not  kindle  fk^h  fires, 
but  employ  a  Christian  woman  to  keep  up  the  fires  kindled 
before  the  holy  day  commenced.  Maimonides  seems  to 
think  that  the  law  was  designated  to  preclude  the  exercise 
upon  the  Sabbath  day  of  all  those  gunful  employments 
m.  which  the  use  of  fire  is  necessary. 

22.  *  Tablets'  TP^D  kumaz.—TbiS  is  a  very  doubtful 
word,  occurring  here  and  in  Num.  xxxi.  40.  Geddes 
and  others  render  it  by  lockets,  answering  to  the  Roman 
*  bulla,'  or  the  *  baccatum  monile '  of  Vir^,  which  was  a 
necklace  formed  of  precious  stones,  resembling  berries. 
Such  trinkets  are  still  worn  by  the  Arabians.  Bochart 
supposes  it  was  a  kind  of  supporting  girdle,  worn  by  the 
women  around  ihe  bosom.  As,  however,  these  probabili- 
ties have  been  suggested  without  any  reference  to  Egyp- 
tian ornaments,  we,  making  such  reference,  incline  to  sup- 
pose that  the  hoop  or  band  surrounding  the  head  (as  in  the 
cut  to  chap,  iii.)  is  here  intended.  So  important  an  orna- 
ment was  not  likely  to  be  omitted,  but  we  do  not  see  that 
it  is  mentioned  at  all,  unless  denoted  by  this  word. 
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It  is  observable  that  the  Samaritan  and  Septuaffint  add 
*  collars'  to  the  list  of  articles.  These  were  cEoubtless 
Egyptian  collars,  the  form  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the 
cut  above-mentioned  ;  they  are  very  large,  covering  the 
neck  and  part  of  the  chest,  being,  as  it  were,  composed 
of  necklaces  disposed  in  concentric  circles.  From  the 
frequency  with  which  they  occur  in  Egyptian  statues  and 
paintings,  they  appear  to  nave  been  in  very  general  use, 
and  doubtless,  fh)m  their  size,  formed  no  inconsidermble 
part  of  the  spoil  in  *  jewels  of  gold  and  jewels  of  silver,' 
which  the  Hebrews  obtained  from  the  Egyptians.  (See 
Long's  Egyptian  Antiquities,  ii.  83.) 

35.  *  Blue— purple — scarlet/ — Dyeing  would  seem  to 
have  been  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  arts.  It  was  certainly 
practised  in  Jacob's  time,  as  we  see  from  Joseph's  *  coat  of 
many  colours,'  and  from  the  scarlet  thread  which  the  mid- 
wifte  tied  about  the  hand  of  one  of  Judah's  children  by 
Thamar.  How  much  sooner  the  art  was  known  it  is  im- 
possible to  determine.  In  the  present  book,  its  results 
have  been  frequently  and  familiarly  mentioned ;  but  it  is 
observable  that  blue,  purple,  and  scarlet  are  the  only 
colours  that  have  been  anywhere  specified.  Dydng  must 
at  this  time  have  acquired  considerable  perfection,  judging 
from  the  diversified  fbrms  of  its  application.  Thus  we  see 
that  entire  pieces  were  dyed,  as  the  robe  of  the  ephod, 
which  was  all  blue;  threads  for  anbroidery,  as  in  the 
text ;  and  the  skins  of  animals,  as  the  *  sheepskins  dyed 
red,'  which  formed  one  of  the  coverings  of  the  tabemacle : 
in  the  last  instance  we  are  not  quite  sure  whetiiier  it  was 
the  fleece  which  was  dyed,  or  the  leather,  after  the  fleece 
had  been  taken  off.    The  high  antiquity  of  this  art  is 
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easily  accounted  for.  Most  of  the  materials  fit  to  be  ma- 
niifluitared  into  tissnes  are  of  dull  or  sombre  colours ;  and 
men  would  naturally  seize  the  first  hints  which  offered  of 
obviating  the  unpleasant  uniformity  of  dress  thus  pro- 
duced. We  apprehend  that  the  arts  -which  relate  to  per- 
sonal adornment  and  the  preparation  of  food  have  been  in 
general  the  first  discovered,  and  the  soonest  brought  to 
perfection :  and  dyeing  is  one  of  this  class.  The  jmces  of 
the  fruits  and  plants  which  men  ate,  the  effect  of  rains 
open  certain  earths  and  minerals,  and  a  variety  of  other 
ciTcnmstances,  must  early  have  given  to  men  some  notion 
of  the  art  of  dyeing,  and  of  the  substances  proper  to  be 
employed.    We  have  littie  information  concerning  the 

S recesses  followed  by  the  ancients  in  the  application  of 
yes.  Some  remarks  on  the  mode  of  diversi^ing  dresses 
with  various  colours  have  been  given  in  the  note  to  Gen. 
xxxvii.  3:  and  we  shall  here  confine  our  attention  to 
colours,  particularly  those  mentioned  in  the  text  As  the 
Hebrews  had  just  come  from  Egjrpt,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  they  employed  the  same  colouring  materials  that  were 
there  in  use,  and  it  is  therefore  interesting  to  inquire  what 
these  were.  The  following  particulars  on  Egyptian  colours 
are  principally  drawn  from  vol.  ii.  of  Mr.  George  Long's 
£^giwtian  Antiquities.  Any  illustration  which  can  be  de- 
rived from  the  colours  of  the  cloths  in  which  the  mummies 
are  enfolded,  is,  in  application  to  the  present  subject,  more 
valuable  than  that  derived  from  paintmgs.  These  colours 
are  different,  being  pure  yellow,  brownish  yellow,  dark 
red,  flesh  colour,  ana  pale  brick  or  red  colour.  We  are 
not  aware  of  any  cloth  wholly  blue ;  but  the  selvage  of 
these  cloths  is  sometimes  adorned  with  blue  stripes.  Mr. 
Thomson  describes  a  small  pattern,  about  halt  an  inch 
broad,  as  forming  the  edging  of  one  of  the  finest  of  these 
cloths  with  selvages;  this  pattern  was  composed  of  a 
stripe  of  blue,  followed  by  three  narrow  lines  of  the  same 
colour,  alternating  with  three  narrow  lines  of  a  fawn 
colour.  This  description  agrees  very  nearly  with  that 
which  has  been  given  to  ourselves  by  a  gentieman  who 
assisted  at  the  examination  of  a  mummy  at  jBombay ;  but, 
although  in  the  highest  decree  competent  to  form  an 
opinion  on  the  subject,  he  thinks  the  blue  stripes  in  the 
I^mbay  specimen  were  painted ;  whereas  Mr.  Thomson 
considers  that  the  stripes  m  his  specimen  were  formed  in 
the  loom  with  threads  previously  dyed.  Our  informant, 
however,  most  decidedly  agrees  in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Thomson,  that  the  blue  colour  was  formed  by  indigo ;  and 
as  indigo  is  an  Indian  product,  this  is  in  further  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  an  early  intercourse  with  India.  In- 
digo is  indeed  mentioned  in  the  Periplus  as  one  of  the 
articles  exported  from  India  to  Egypt;  and  we  cannot 
arrive  at  any  better  probability  than  that  the  *  blue '  of 
the  text  was  indigo.  As  to  the  other  colours  found  in  the 
mummy-cloths.  Professor  John,  of  Berlin,  by  whom  they 
have  been  analysed,  considers  the  pure  yellow  to  have 
been  dyed  with  henna-leaves :  this  plant  is  also  a  native 
of  In^a,  but  is  now,  as  well  as  indigo,  cultivated  in  Egypt 
The  brownish-yellow  he  conceives  to  be  a  watery  extract 
of  madder,  with  the  addition  of  henna-leaves  and  tama- 
rinds :  the  dark  flesh-red  colour  also  from  madder :  and 
Mr.  Thomson  believes  the  pale  brick  or  red  colour  to  have 
been  dyed  with  safflower.  Here  then  we  have  a  list  com- 
posed exclusively  of  vegetable  dyes;  though  perhaps  it  is 
too  mud^  to  infer  that  such  dyes  only  were  used  by  the 
Egyptians  for  tibeir  cloths.  We  may  perhaps  extend  the 
list  by  referring  to  the  indubitably  ancient  paintings  in 
the  tombs  at  Thebes ;  fi}r  some  of  these  colouring  matters 
might  be,  and  doubtless  were,  ^plied  also  to  doths,  par- 
ticularly if  we  believe  that  the  colours  of  cloth  were  in 
very  early  times  diversified  by  painting.  These  colours 
then  are  found  to  be  black,  blue,  red,  green,  and  yellow, 
which  are  always  kept  distinct  and  never  blended.  These 
have  been  also  analysed  by  Professor  John,  who  pro- 
nounces the  blues,  of  which  there  are  a  lighter  and  darker 
shade,  to  be  oxides  of  o^per,  a  metal  which  abounds  in 
Egypt  Belzoni,  however,  declares  for  indigo.  The  reda 
may  be  divided  into  brown-reds  and  brick-coloured  reds. 
The  colouring  material  of  the  former  is  a  brown-red  of 


oxide  of  iron ;  and  the  latter  seem  to  be  composed  of  the 
minium,  cinnabar,  or  native  vermilion,  iniich  Pliny 
describes  as  being  employed  in  painting  the  Ethiopian 
gods.  The  greens  are  a  mixture  of  yellow  vegetable  pig- 
ment with  a  copper  blue.  The  vegetable  yellow  is  pro- 
bably henna,  which  continues  in  extensive  use,  as  a  dye, 
throughout  the  East.  The  yellows,  which  are  often  very 
pure,  and  of  a  bright  sulphur  colour,  seem  also  to  be  vege- 
table colours.  The  whites  appear  to  be  preparations  of 
lime  and  gypsum ;  and  the  blacks  seem  to  have  been  in 
great  variety,  such  as  those  made  from  the  lees  of  wine, 
burnt  pitch,  charcoal  or  soot  Mr.  Long  adds,  that 
doubtiess,  besides  the  colouring  substances  enumerated, 
various  ochreous  earths,  red  and  yellow,  were  employed 
by  the  painter.  So  they  probably  were  by  tiie  dyer, 
although  vegetable  dyes  have  only  been  detected  in  the 
mummy-cloths.  We  may  perhaps  assume  that  all  these 
colours  were  known  to  the  Hebrews,  as  well  as  others 
which  we  now  fell  to  discover  in  Egyptian  paintings  and 
dyes.  It  is  however  remarkable  that  in  the  above  account 
we  find  no  mention  of  *  scarlet*  or  *  purple ;'  and  we  there- 
fore reserve  a  notice  of  those  colours  for  the  following 
notes. 

—  *  Purple' — ^The  pre-eminence  given  at  the  present  day 
to  purple  as  a  royal  colour  is  undoubtedly  a  result  of  the 
ancient  preference,  which  arose  when  the  relative  su- 
periority of  purple  to  other  colours  was  greater  than  at 
present.  We  have  seen  this,  colour  frequentiy  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  works  of  the  tabernacle  and  the 
dress  of  the  high-priest ;  and  we  know  that  among  the 
heathen  the  colour  was  considered  peculiarly  appropriate 
to  the  service  of  the  gods.  The  Babylonians  and  other 
nations  used  to  array  their  gods  in  robes  of  purple.  A 
persuasion  was  even  entertained  that  in  the  purple  dye 
there  lay  some  peculiar  virtue  for  appeasing  the  wrath  of 
the  gods.  Purple  was  also  the  distinguishing  mark  of 
great  dignities  among  several  nations.  It  is  said  that 
when  the  beautiful  purple  of  Tyre  was  first  discovered, 
the  sovereign  to  whom  it  was  presented  appropriated  it  as 
a  royal  distinction.  Homer  intimates  that  it  was  only 
worn  by  princes ;  and  this  limitation  of  its  use  was  com- 
mon among  other  nations.  A  very  early  notice  of  this 
occurs  also  in  Scripture,  where  the  kings  of  Midian,  de- 
feated by  Gideon,  are  described  as  being  clad  in  purple 
raiment  (Judges  viii.  26.)  It  seems  to  us  very  likely 
that,  as  there  were  several  purples  held  in  various  degrees 
of  estimation,  it  was  only  some  particular  shade  of  purple 
that  was  reserved  for  a  godlike  or  royal  distinction.  It  is 
important  to  understand  that  the  word  '  purple '  in  ancient 
writings  does  not  denote  one  particular  colour.  Pliny 
mentions  the  difference  between  some  of  the  purples :  one 
was  faint,  approaching  to  our  scarlet  and  this  was  the 
least  esteemed ;  another  was  a  very  deep  red,  approachiug 
to  violet ;  and  a  third  was  of  a  colour  compared  to  that  of 
coagulated  bullock's  blood.  The  most  esteemed  Tyrian 
purple  seems  to  have  been  of  thb  last  colour.    We  say 

*  the  most  esteemed,'  because  it  appears  tiiat  even  the 
T}rriau  purple  was  not  one  particular  colour,  but  a  class  of 
animal  dyes  as  distinguished  fh>m  vegetable — ^varying  in 
shade  of  purple,  fjrom  the  most  &iut  to  the  most  intense. 
It  is  to  be  understood,  however,  that  all  the  Tyrian  pur- 

Sles  were  more  esteemed  than  other  colours,  although  they 
iffered  in  degrees  of  value.  Of  the  vegetable  purples  we 
know  nothing.  Most  of  our  information  relates  to  the 
purples  of  &e  Phoenicians.     Whether  theirs  was  the 

*  purple'  of  tiie  text  it  is  impossible  to  determine ;  but  it 
is  not  unlikely,  as  their  discovery  of  this  colour,  or  class 
of  colours,  is  of  very  remote  antiquity ;  and,  at  all  events, 
a  short  statement  concerning  the  Tyrian  purples  will  be 
generally  applicable,  as  they  were  doubtiess  as  much  es- 
teemed, whenever  they  became  known,  by  the  Hebrews  as 
by  other  nations;  and  they  may  be  understood  as  the 

*  purples'  in  fiiture  portions  of  the  sacred  books,  if  not  in 
the  present  These  dyes  were  obtained  from  several 
varieties  of  shell-fish,  comprehended  under  two  species ; 
one  (buccinum)  found  in  cufb  and  rocks ;  and  the  other 
(purptara  or  pelagia),  which  was  the  proper  purple-fish, 
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taken  by  fishing  in  the  sea.  The  Murex  truncnlits  of  Lin- 
naeus and  Lamarck  has  been  demonstrated  to  have  been 
the  species  used  by  the  ancient  Tyrians,  by  Dr.  Wilde, 
who  found  a  concrete  mass  of  the  shells  in  some  of  the  an- 
cient dye-pots  sunk  in  the  rocks  at  Tyre.  These  fish 
were  fonnd  on  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
Atlantic,  and  locally  differed  in  the  tint  and  value  of  the 
dye  which  they  furnished.  The  Atlantic  shells  afforded 
the  darkest  colour;  those  on  the  Italian  and  Sicilian 
coasts,  a  positive  violet  or  purple;  and  those  of  the 
Phceuiciao  shore  itself,  and  in  general  the  southeni  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean,  yielded  scarlet  colour.  The  most 
celebrated  in  the  Mediterranean  were  those  from  the 
coasts  of  Sicily  and  the  Peloponnesus ;  and  in  the  Atlantic 
those  from  the  shores  of  Britain.  The  dyeing  matter 
must  have  been  very  expensive,  as  each  fish  only  nimished 
a  very  minute  quantity  of  juice,  pressed  from  a  white  vein 
or  vessel  in  the  neck,  and  which  could  only  be  obtained 
while  the  animal  was  alive.  The  rest  of  the  fish  was  use- 
less. The  juice  of  this  fish  is  not  now  used  in  dyeing; 
the  art  of  preparing  it  is  lost,  apparently  in  consequence  of 
dyes,  as  g(X)d  or  better,  having  been  discovered,  which  can 
be  obtained  with  much  less  trouble  and  expense.  The 
PhoQnicians  excelled  all  other  people  in  the  use  of  this 
colouring  matter,  whence  arose  the  great  fame  which  the 
purples  and  scarlets  of  Sidon  and  Tyre  enjoyed  in  ancient 
times ;  so  that  they  were  much  in  request  among  great 
people,  and  formed  the  prevailing  fiishion  among  the 
higher  ranks  of  society.  The  beauty  and  variety  of 
colours,  it  would  seem,  was  more  the  result  of  art  than 
a  natural  property  of  the  material.  The  desired  hue 
was  obtained  by  the  application  of  differentljr  tinted  juices, 
the  hue  being  varied  by  the  order  of  application.  The 
mixing  and  preparation  required  for  the  intended  result 
was  a  work  demanding  much  care  and  skill ;  the  process 
being  of  course  varied  according  to  the  hue  to  be  obtained. 
The  Phoenicians  are  also  understood  to  have  possessed 
the  art  of  throwing  a  peculiar  lustre  into  their  colours  by 
making  other  tints  play  over  it,  producing  what  is  called 
a  •  shot  colour.'  This  perhaps  was  the  great  secret  of 
their  art  The  most  esteemed  purple  stuffs  were  those 
which  were  *  twice  dyed  ;*  and  as  this  seems  to  be  noticed 
in  the  sacred  text  as  a  distinction  of  the  stnfis  there  men- 
tioned, we  might  take  this  as  an  intimation  that  the  dyes 
were  Phoenician ;  but  on  this  point  it  is  not  necessary  to 
insist.  The  Phoenician  dyeing  seems  to  have  been  at  all 
times  performed  in  the  wool.  It  appears  that  the  purple 
dye  was  applied  to  all  sorts  of  stuffii,  linen,  cotton,  and, 
m  later  times,  silk ;  but  its  most  usual  application  was  to 
woollen,  which,  being  manufactured  from  the  fine  wool  of 
Arabia,  possessed  a  value  not  entirely  owing  to  the  rich 
dye  with  which  it  was  imbued.  It  was  probably  the  merit 
of  the  fabric  and  the  colour  conlbined,  which  obtained  for 
the  dved  stuffs  of  Tyre  the  high  reputation  which  they 
would  not  have  enjoyed  on  either  account  separately. 

—  *  Scarlet* — There  has  been  some  difference  of  opinion 
about  this  colour :  some  think  that  it  is  merely  one  of  the 
Ph<enician  purples  produced  fW>m  the  shell-fish ;  for  it  is 
certain  that  among  the  number  was  a  bright  colour,  ap- 
proaching either  to  a  crimson  or  scarlet,  and  which  seems 
to  have  twen  held  in  considerable  esteem.  Others,  who  do 
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not  contend  on  this  pomt,  hesitate  to  say  whether  crim- 
son or  scarlet  is  intended  by  the  word  in  the  text,  and  by 
its  equivalents  in  other  languages.  Besides  the  dye  pro- 
duced by  the  mnrex,  a  crimson  or  deep  scarlet  colour  was 
known  in  ancient  times,  obtained  from  an  insect  akin  to 
the  American  cochineal,  but  producing  a  much  inferior 
colour.  This  insect  was  called  kermes  (whence  our  words 
carmine,  crimson)  by  the  Arabs ;  and  coccus  by  the  Greeks 
and  Homans.  It  was  the  female  of  this  remarkable  insect 
that  was  employed,  and  though  with  us  supplanted  by  the 
cochineal  (Coccus  cacti),  is  still  used  for  the  purpose  in 
India  and  Persia.  It  attains  the  size  and  form  of  a  pea,  is 
of  a  violet-black  colour,  covered  with  a  whitish  powder, 
adlicring  to  plants,  chiefly  various  species  of  oak,  and  so 
closely  resembling  grains  that  tlieir  insect  nature  was 
not  known  for  many  centuries.  This  insect  is  widely  dis- 
tributed over  many  parts  of  the  south-eastern  countries  of 
the  ancient  world ;  and  it  occurs  abundantly  in  Palestine, 
being  found  there  upon  the  Querats  cocci/era,  or  kemies 
oak. 


CoccL's  lucn,  ox  a  Braxch. 

The  word  rendered  *  scarlet '  in  the  text  and  elsewhere 
in  the  books  of  Moses  is  either  *3^  shani,  *  crimson,'  alone, 
as  in  Gen.  xxxviii.  28-30,  where  the  Sept.  has  KiKKOfop, 
and  the  ^'ulgate  coccus ;  or  **^^  HJ^in  iolath  shani,  *  worm* 
crimscm,'  as  throughout  Exodus  and  the  other  books  of 
the  Pentateuch,  except  in  Lev.  xiv.  4,  6,  14,  49,  51 ; 
Num.  iv.  8,  where  the  words  are  transposed,  and  we  read 
nj^in  ^^  shani  tolath,  *  crimson-worm.'  These  words 
are  somewhat  variously  rendered  in  the  Septuagint  by 
k6kkivov,  diversified  by  the  various  additions  of  ZiirX^wp 
KtK\ta(rix4vov,  kX^ov,  K\w<rr6v,  havtvrjafAcyoy ;  and  by  the 
Vulgate,  vermiculus,  coccus,  coccus  bis  tinctus.  and  coc- 
cus vermiculus.    In  a  few  places  of  the  later  Scriptural 

books  we  have  ]if\n  alone ;  and  in  such  places  the  Sep- 
tuagint has  k6kkipov,  and  the  Vulgate  has  vermiculus 
in  Isa.  i.  8;  croceis  in  Sam.  iv.  5,  and  coccineU  in 
Nah.  ii.  3.  In  the  New  Testament  k6kkivos  is  through- 
out used  for  *  scarlet.'  The  first  of  the  Hebrew  words 
*5^  is  generally  derived  from  njC^  shanah,  *  to  repeat;' 
and  is  thus  interpreted  to  mean  *  double-dyed ;'  and  it  is 
commonly  stated  that  the  scarlet  was  in  fact  produced  by 
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a  twofold  operation  :  but  Gesenius  seems  to  shew  that  this 
I     statement  is  applicable  only  to  the  Tyrian  purple,  and 

likes  rather  to  derive  the  word  from  the  Arabic  .-xji 

skan^y  *  to  shine,' '  to  be  bright ;'  because  scarlet  garments 
were  admired  for  their  brightness.  But  we  are  not 
sadsfied  that  the  ancient  colour  was,  like  our  own,  distin- 
guished from  all  others  by  the  specific  quality  of  bright- 
uess ;  and  we  feel  assured  that  the  ancient  colour,  which 
we  translate  by  *  scarlet,*  was  double-dyed  as  well  as  the 
purple,  the  colour  being  indeed  but  a  lighter  shade  of  the 

purple.  As  to  the  other  word  V2^T\  toloy  it  certainly 
denotes  a  worm,  grub,  or  insect :  and,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  Septoagint  and  Vulgate    plainly  understood  by  it 

\  the  coccus,  from  which  the  ancients  procured  a  blood- 
red  crimson  (not  a  scarlet)  dye.  Beckmann  states  that 
the  epithet  vermiculatua  was  applied  to  it  during  the 
middle  ages,  when  the  fact  became  generally  understood, 
and  that  hence  is  derived  the  word  vermilion.  Hence 
the  Hebrew  word  must  be  taken  as  denoting  both  the 
coccus  itself  and  the  deep  red,  a  rich  crimson  which 
was  derived  from  it,  and  which  in  Cant.  iv.  3,  is  compared 
to  the  colour  of  beautiful  lips.  And  such  was  the  sig- 
nification of  the  word  *  scarlet  *  at  the  time  the  authorized 
version  was  made,  rather  than  the  colour  now  distin- 

I     guished  by  that  name,  and  which  was  then  imknown. 

Professor  Tychsen  says  that  tofa  was  tlie  ancient 
Phcenician  name  for  this  dye  used  by  the  Hebrews,  and 
even  by  the  Syrians;  and  is  employed  by  the  Syrian 
translator  in  Isaiah  i.  18.  After  the  Captivity,  the  Jews 
more  commonly  used  the  Aramaian  word  zehori.  The 
same  learned  orientalist  thinks  that  the  dye  was  dis- 

'  covered  by  the  PhoBnidans ;  and  supposing  the  identity  of 
the  Scripture  •  scarlet '  with  the  kerme$  established,  very 
properly  concludes  that  the  kermes  dye  was  known  before 
the  time  of  Moses ;— that  the  dye  was  known  to  the  Egyp- 


CH^PTER  XXXVL 

1  The  offerings  are  delivered  to  the  workmen,  6  Tlie 
liberality  of  the  people  is  restrained.  8  The  airtains 
of  cJiervbims,  14  llie  curtains  of  goats*  /tair,  19 
The  covering  of  shins.  20  The  boards  with  their 
sockets.  31  The  bars.  35  The  vail.  37  The 
hanging  for  the  door. 

Then  wrought  Bezaleel  and  Alioliab,  and 
every  wise  hearted  man,  in  whom  the  Lord 
put  wisdom  and  understanding  to  know  how 
to  work  all  manner  of  work  for  the  service  of 
the  sanctuary,  according  to  all  that  the  Lord 
had  commanded. 

2  And  Moses  called  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab, 
and  every  wise  hearted  man,  in  whose  heart 
the  Lord  had  put  wisdom,  even  every  one 
whose  heart  stirred  him  up  to  come  unto  the 
work  to  do  it : 

3  And  they  received  of  Moses  all  the  offer- 
ing, which  the  children  of  Israel  had  brought 
for  the  work  of  the  service  of  the  sanctuary,  to 
make  it  withal.  And  they  brought  yet  unto 
him  free  offerings  every  morning. 

4  1  And  all  the  wise  men,  that  wrought  all 
the  work  of  the  sanctuary,  came  every  man 
from  his  work  which  they  made ; 


tians  in  the  time  of  Moses ;  for  the  Israelites  must  have 
carried  it  along  with  them  fVom  Egypt ;— that  the  Arabs  re-  | 
ceived  the  name  *  kermes,'  with  the  dye,  from  Armenia  | 
and  Persia,  where  it  was  indigenous,  and  had  been  long 
known ;  and  that  name  banished  the  old  name  in  the  East, 
as  the  name  *  scarlet '  has  in  the  West.  The  kermes  was 
perhaps  not  known  in  Arabia;  at  least  it  was  not  in- 
digenous, as  the  Arabs  appear  to  have  no  name  for  it. 
Kermes  signifies  always  red  dye;  and  when  pronounced 
short  it  becomes  deep  red.  Beckmann  thinks  that  in  later 
times  the  T^an  purples  were  superseded  by  the  improve- 
ments of  this  d^e ;  but  we  do  not  feci  satisfied  with  his 
authorities  for  this  conclusion.  The  kermes  itself  has  now 
long  been  superseded  by  the  American  cochineal,  which  is 
far  superior  to  any  pigment  employed  in  ancient  times  for 
dyeing  reds.  Indeed  we  have  perhaps  little  cause  to 
regret  the.loss  or  disuse  of  any  ancient  dye,  particularly  in 
bright  reds,  which  owe  so  much  to  discoveries  of  che- 
mistry, that  we  have  every  reason  to  conclade  them  in- 
finitely superior  to  any  which  ancient  art  could  produce. 
Pliny  complains  that  scarlet  dyes  could  not  be  made  suf- 
ficiently durable  and  adhesive;  and  the  statements  in 
ancient  authors  as  to  the  brilliancy  of  scarlet  may  be 
admitted  by  recollecting  that  they  had  nothing  better  with 
which  to  compare  it  The  Roman  sumptuary  laws 
allowed  any  body  to  wear  *  scarlet  ;*  but  purple  was^  as  in 
other  countries,  limited  to  great  digmtanes.  On  the 
general  subiect  of  this  and  the  preceding  note,  see  Bochart, 
Hierozoicon^  ed.  Bosenmiiller,  iii.  675 ;  Braunius,  FesHtu 
Sacerdotum,  p.  187,  seq. ;  Amati,  De  BestitMiime  Purpu^ 
rarum,  1785;  Capelli,  Ve Antiqua  et  Nupera  Purpura; 
Rosa,  Dissertaxione  delle  Porpore  degli  Antichi^  1 785 ; 
Beckmann,  History  of  Inventions;  Goguet,  Oriaine  des 
Lois,  ii.  92-98 ;  Heeren,  Ideen,  i.  ii.  88,  sqq. ;  Wilde,  NaT' 
rative  of  a  Foyage^  ii.  482 ;  Kitto's  Physical  History  of 
Palestine,  p.  249 ;  and  Denham's  article,  *  Pubple/  in 
Cyclop,  of  Biblical  Literature. 


5  And  they  spake  unto  Moses,  saying, 
The  people  bring  much  more  than  enough  for 
the  service  of  the  work,  which  the  Lord  com- 
manded to  make. 

6  And  Moses  gave  commandment,  and  they 
caused  it  to  be  proclaimed  throughout  the 
camp,  saying.  Let  neither  man  nor  woman 
make  any  more  work  for  the  offering  of  the 
sanctuary.  So  the  people  were  restrained 
from  bringing. 

7  For  the  stuff  they  had  was  suflScient  for 
all  the  work  to  make  it,  and  too  much. 

8  IT  *And  every  wise  hearted  man  among 
them  that  wrought  the  work  of  the  tabernacle . 
made  ten  curtains  of  fine  twined  linen,  and 
blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet :  xcith  cherubims 
of  cunning  work  made  he  them. 

9  The  length  of  one  curtain  teas  twenty  and 
eight  cubits,  and  the  breadth  of  one  curtain 
four  cubits :  the  curtains  were  all  of  one  size. 

10  And  he  coupled  the  five  curtains  one 
unto  another :  and  the  other  five  curtains  he 
coupled  one  unto  another. 

11  And  he  made  loops  of  blue  on  the  edge 
of  one  curtain  from  the  selvedge  in  the  cou- 
pling :  likewise  he  made  in  the  uttermost  side 


\  Ch«p.M.  3,4. 
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of  another  curiam,   in   the   coupling  of  the 
second. 

12  *Fifty  loops  made  he  in  one  curtain,  and 
fifty  loops  made  he  in  the  edge  of  the  curtain 
whicli  was  in  the  coupling  of  the  second :  the 
loops  held  one  curtain  to  another. 

13  And  he  made  fifty  taches  of  gold,  and 
coupled  the  curtains  one  unto  another  with  the 
taches :  so  it  became  one  tabernacle. 

14  IT  And  he  made  curtains  of  coats'  hair 
for  the  tent  over  the  tabernacle :  eleven  cur- 
tains he  made  them. 

15  The  length  of  one  curtain  teds  thirty 
cubits,  and  four  cubits  toas  the  breadth  of  one 
curtain  :  the  eleven  curtains  xoere  of  one 
size. 

16  And  he  coupled  five  curtains  by  them- 
selves, and  six  curtains  by  themselves. 

17  And  he  made  fifty  loops  upon  the  utter- 
most edge  of  the  curtam  in  the  coupling,  and 
fifty  loops  made  he  upon  the  edge  of  the  cur- 
tain which  coupleth  the  second. 

18  And  he  made  fifty  taches  of  brass  to 
couple  the  tent  together,  that  it  might  be 
one. 

19  IT  And  he  made  a  covering  for  the  tent 
of  rams'  skins  dyed  red,  and  a  covering  of 
badgers'  skins  above  that, 

20  f  And  he  made  boards  for  the  taber- 
nacle o/*  shittim  wood,  standing  up. 

21  The  length  of  a  board  toa^  ten  cubits, 
and  the  breadtn  of  a  board  one  cubit  and  a 
half 

22  One  board  had  two  tenons,  equally  dis- 
tant one  from  another  :  thus  did  he  make  for 
all  the  boards  of  the  tabernacle. 

23  And  he  made  boards  for  the  tabernacle ; 
twenty  boards  for  the  south  side  southward : 

24  And  forty  sockets  of  silver  he  made 
under  the  twenty  boards ;  two  sockets  under 
one  board  for  his  two  tenons,  and  two  sockets 
imder  another  board  for  his  two  tenons. 

25  And  for  the  other  side  of  the  tabernacle. 


which  is  toward  the  north  comer,  lie  made 
twenty  boards, 

26  And  their  forty  sockets  of  silver ;  two 
sockets  under  one  board,  and  two  sockets 
imder  another  board. 

27  And  for  the  sides  of  the  tabernacle 
westward  he  made  six  boards. 

28  And  two  boards  made  he  for  the  comers 
of  the  tabernacle  in  the  two  sides. 

29  And  they  were  'coupled  beneath,  and 
coupled  together  at  the  head  thereof,  to  one 
ring :  thus  he  did  to  both  of  them  in  both  the 
comers. 

30  And  there  were  eisht  boards ;  and  their 
sockets  toere  sixteen  sockets  of  silver,  *under 
every  board  two  sockets. 

31  IT  And  he  made  ''bars  of  shittim  wood ; 
five  for  the  boards  of  the  one  side  of  the  taber- 
nacle, 

32  And  five  bars  for  the  boards  of  the  other 
side  of  the  tabernacle,  and  five  bars  for  the 
boards  of  the  tabernacle  for  the  sides  west- 
ward. 

33  And  he  made  the  middle  bar  to  shoot 
through  the  boards  from  the  one  end  to  the 
other. 

34  And  he  overlaid  the  boards  with  gold, 
and  made  their  rings  of  gold  to  he  places  for 
the  bars,  and  overlaid  the  bars  with  gold. 

35  IT  And  he  made  a  vail  of  blue,  and 
purple,  and  scarlet,  and  fine  twined  Imen: 
with  chembims  made  he  it  of  cimning  work. 

36  And  he  made  thereunto  four  pillars  of 
shittim  woody  and  overlaid  them  with  gold : 
their 'hooks  were  o/*  gold ;  and  he  cast  for 
them  four  sockets  of  silver. 

37  IT  And  he  made  an  hanging  for  the 
tabernacle  door  of  blue,  and  purple,  and 
scarlet,  and  fine  twined  linen,  'of  needlework ; 

38  And  the  five  pillars  of  it  with  their 
hooks:  and  he  overl^iid  their  chapiters  and 
their  fillets  with  gold :  but  their  five  sockets 
were  of  brass. 


t  aiap.  26.  10. 


«  Heb.  twiwitd. 


*  Ileb.  two  socketi,  two  ioeketM  under  one  hoard, 
'  Heb.  the  work  q/'a  needle-worker^  or,  embroiderer. 


9  Chap.  25.  28,  and  SO.  5. 


Verse  5.  *  Tlie  people  being  much  more  than  enough  for 
the  service  of  the  work,* — It  is  desirable  to  form  some  idea 
not  only  of  the  extent  to  which  the  liberality  of  the  people 
was  exemplified  in  providing  the  materials  for  this  great 
work ;  but  of  the  cost  which  this  remarkable  undertaking 
involved.  This  is  less  difficult  than  might  at  first  view 
appear;  as  the  quantities  of  the  articles  which  constituted 
its  chief  value  are  stated  or  admit  of  easy  calculation.  The 
GOLD  weighed  29  talents  and  730  shekels,  or  87,730 
shekels,  if  we  allow  3000  shekels  to  the  talent  of  125  lbs. 
This,  at  the  usual  reckoning  of  four  pouids  the  ounce, 
would  have  the  present  value  of  1 75,500/.  The  silver  was 
100  talents  and  1775  shekels,  being  a  half  shekel  from  all 
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the  males  above  20  years  of  age  who  came  out  of  Egypt* 
whose  number  was  603,550 ;  the  whole  number  of  which, 
at  five  shillings  the  ounce,  would  be  37,721/.  The  brass, 
or  rather  copper,  was  70  talents  and  24,000  shekels,  which, 
if  valued  at  U.  Zd,  the  pound  avoirdupois,  would  be  worth 
1382.  The  amount  of  these  several  items  would  be 
213,320/.  But  this  account  is  only  fbr  the  metals,  and 
does  not  include  the  curtains  of  the  indosnre,  the  cover- 
ings of  the  tabernacle,  the  dress  and  jewels  of  the  high- 
pnest,  the  dresses  of  the  priests,  and  the  value  of  the  time, 
skiU,  and  labour  employed  in  the  work.  The  whole  of 
this  may,  on  a  very  moderate  estimate,  be  taken  to  have 
raised  the  value  of  the  whole  in  our  present  money  to  not 
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less  than  250,000/.,  which,  although  for  a  fabrio  so  small 
and  even  portable,  is  folly  one-third  the  expense  of  St. 
Paul*8  Cathedral  (which  was  736,752/.).  This,  however, 
is  not  the  whole  truth ;  nor  are  these  the  only  dream- 
stances  to  be  taken  into  account  in  forming  such  estimates ; 
the  value  of  the  precious  metals,  and  the  cost  of  labour 
and  food,  which  together  constitute  the  standards  of  value, 
ma^  have  been,  and  probably  were,  so  different  in  those 
ancient  times,  that  the  sum  stated  may  at  its  then  value 
have  been  equal  to  the  whole  of  the  sum  required  for  the 
erection  of  St,  Paul's,  just  as  that  latter  sum  represents  per- 
hap  double  the  amount  in  present  value ;  for  competent 
juoges  have  declared  that  such  a  building  as  St.  Paul's 
could  not  note  be  completed  for  less  than  twice  the  sum  for 
which  it  was  built 

34.  *  He  overlaid  the  board*  with  gold/ — The  ques- 
tion arises  whether  in  this  place  and  elsewhere  gilding, 
or  actual  overlaying  with  plates  of  metal,  is  intended.  It 
is  observable  that  the  word  *  gilding  *  never  occurs  in  our 
translation,  but  '  overlaying '  often ;  and  yet  there  is  no 
reason  to  question  that  the  Hebrews  were  at  some  time  or 
other  acquainted  with  gilding,  and  it  is  therefore  difficult 
to  conclude  tliat  in  all  cases  where  the  word  n^V  tzippah 
occurs  it  means  only  overlaying  with  plates  of  metal ;  and 
this  may  be  the  father  questioned,  smce  the  Septuagint 
renders  it  by  KoraxpwrSco,  *  to  gild,'  and  is  followed  in 
this  by  the  Vulgate.  Modem  translators  have,  however, 
generally  adopted  the  ambiguous  expression,  *  to  overlay ;' 
yet  one  of  them,  Michaelis,  uses  the  term  *  to  gild'  in  ap- 
plication to  the  boards  of  the  tabernacle.  When  Beckmann 
was  writing  his  article  on  gilding,  he  applied  to  Professor 
Tychsen  to  fomish  him  with  some  information  as  to  the 
Scriptural. notices  on  the  subject  The  professor,  in  his 
reply,  states  the  instances  in  which  gilding  or  overlaying 
are  mentioned.  They  are,  in  the  works  of  the  tabernacle : 
— the  ark,  which  was  covered  with  gold  within  and  with- 
out, and  also  the  staves  which  belonged  to  it — the  table  of 
shew-br^,  with  its  staves — ^the  altar  of  burnt  incense — 
the  boards  which  formed  the  sides  and  the  west  end  of  the 
tabernacle ;  these  were  forty-eight  in  number,  each  having 
a  sur&ce  of  about  forty-three  feet  and^  a  half:  besides 
which,  there  were  the  five  bars  on  each  side,  which  bound 
the  whole  together,  and  the  pillars  at  the  east  end,  which 
were  also  overlaid  with  gold.  Then  in  Solomon's  temple, 
the  parts  overlaid  with  gold  were— the  whole  inside  of  the 
house  (1  Kings  vi.  21,  22)  :  the  altar  of  incense  (verse 
20-22):  the  wooden  cherubim,  above  seventeen  feet  in 
height  (verse  28) :  the  floor  (verse  30) :  the  doors  of  the 
oracle,  on  which  were  carved  cherubim,  palm-trees,  and 
open  flowers,  so  that  the  coverinff  gold  accurately  exhibited 
the  figures  of  the  carved  work  (verse  32-35).  *  Now,' 
proceeds  the  professor,  *  the  question  is,  whether  all  these 
were  gilt,  or  covered,  or  overlaid  with  plates  of  gold.  I 
am  acquainted  with  no  work  in  which  this  subject  is  pro- 
fessedly discussed,  and  therefore  I  submit  the  following 
remarks  to  your  consideration :  The  expression  continually 
used  for  overlaying  is  nSV»  the  original  meaning  of  which 

in  the  Arabic,  liu^,  "  to  be  bright,  clear,"  seems  still  to 
remain.  The  signification  thereifore  is,  "  to  make  clear,  to 
render  bright ;"  but,  as  is  commonly  tiie  case,  nothing  de- 
cisive can  be  obtained  from  this  etymology;  for  it  is 
equally  applicable  to  gilding  as  to  overlaying  with  gold.' 
In  some  following  observations  the  professor  omits  to  avail 
himself  of  the  important  corroboration  of  his  own  view 
(that  the  word  translated  *  to  overlay '  means  only  *  to 
render  bright')  which  is  afforded  by  the  fact,  that  when 
overlaying  is  undoubtedlv  intended,  as  in  overlaying  the 
altar  of  burnt  offering  with  plates  of  copper,  quite  another 
word  is  used  (H^rp)  than  that  which  refers  to  the  cover- 
ing of  the  wood-work  with  gold.  Upon  the  whole, 
Tychsen  concludes,  firom  a  comparison  of  the  different 
passages,  that  gilding  is  sometimes  intended,  rather  than 
overlaying  with  plates  of  metal.  He  considers  that  the 
drying  of  the  wood,  and  the  sofUiess  of  gold,  which,  in  re- 
gard to  staves,  floors,  etc,  would  soon  be  rubbed  ofi^  occa- 


sions some  difficulty  in  the  notion  that  plates  of  metal  were 
employed ;  but  even  admitting  that  such  plates  could  be 
made  sufficienUy  fast  to  smooth  surfaces  of  wood,  he  doubts 
whether  any  plates,  however  thin,  could  be  so  applied  as 
to  fit  and  exhibit  accurately  carved  wooden  figures  and 
flower-work,  as  in  1  Rings  vi.  35.  And,  with  regard  to 
the  parts  of  the  tabernacle,  had  they  been  covered  with 
plates  of  ^Id,  would  they  not  have  been  too  heavy  for 
transportation,  particularly  as  several  of  them  were  to  be 
carried  on  the  shoulders  of  men  ?  He  also  states  his  im- 
pression, that  the  twenty-nine  talents  and  odd  shekels  of 
gold  could  scarcely  have  been  sufficient  to  cover  with 
plates  of  gold  all  the  articles  above  enumerated  after  so 
many  vessels  and  other  things  had  been  made  with  pure 
gold.  Upon  the  whole.  Professor  TVchsen  thinks  that  the 
Hebrews  understood  both  the  arts  of  gilding  and  of  over- 
laying with  plates  of  metal,  and  that  we  must  be  left  to 
infer  from  analoey  and  probability  which  process  of  the 
two  was  employed  in  particular  cases. 

Some  of  these  arguments  seem  to  us  to  deserve  great 
attention,  and  we  have  littie  hesitation  in  allowing  their 
application  to  the  temple  of  Solomon  in  the  instances  to 
which  Professor  Tychsen  adverts;  and,  although  wiUi 
somewhat  more  hesitation,  we  may  allow  that  collateral 
considerations  give  some  probability  to  their  application 
even  to  a  structure  so  much  more  ancient  and  so  difierent 
as  the  tabernacle.  One  of  these  considerations  is,  that 
gilding  did  not  in  ancient  times  imply  so  much  inferiority 
to  overlaying  with  plates  as  at  present ;  for  the  ancient 
gold-beaters  had  not  the  art  of  reducing  the  gold-leaf  to 
aujTthing  like  the  tenuity  which  may  now  be  produced, 
and  hence  the  ancient  gilding  was  thick,  durable,  and  rich. 
Another  is,  that  the  art  of  gilding  was  of  very  high  an- 
tiquity in  Egypt  Herodotus  mentions  Egyptian  statues 
ornamented  with  gilding;  and  he  also  mentions  that  he 
saw  in  the  palace  of  Sais  a  cow  of  richly  gilded  wood, 
which  had  been  made,  in  times  long  anterior  to  his  own, 
by  Mycerinus  (the  son  of  Cheops,  the  pyramid-builder)  to 
enclose  the  mummy  of  his  daughter.  Even  at  this  day  we 
fijid  traces  of  gilding  on  mummies  and  mummy-cases,  and 
in  some  instances  the  mummies  appear  to  have  been  gilt 
all  over.  (See  Long's  Egyptian  Antiquities,  ii.  144.) 
Goguet  thinks,  indeed,  that  gilding  was  not  known  to  the 
Greeks  in  the  time  of  Homer.  We  do  not  feel  that  this 
position  is  fairly  established  by  the  instance  he  adduces ; 
and  if  it  were  so,  it  is  not  only  easy  to  conceive,  but  is  cer- 
tainly true,  that  the  Egyptians  had  at  that  time  long  been 
acquainted  with  many  arts  which  were  not  yet  known  to 
the  Greeks.  Goguefs  instance  is,  that  when  the  heifer 
which  Nestor  was  about  to  offer  to  Minerva  had,  according 
to  custom,  its  horns  ornamented  with  gold,  the  process  fol- 
lowed by  the  operator,  who  came  with  anvil,  hammer,  and 
pincers,  is  evidentiy  not  that  of  gilding,  but  of  overlaying 
with  plates  of  metal.    See  Origine  des  Zow,  ii.  209. 

37.  *  He  made  an  hanging  for  the  tabernacle  door  of  blue, 
and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  fine  twined  linen,  of  needle- 
work. —Mr.  Morier,  in  his  Second  Joumeu  through  Persia, 
makes  the  following  observation  with  a  view  to  the  illus- 
tration of  this  text  When  travelling  near  Lahar,  in  the 
north  of  Persia,  he  stopped  at  an  encampment  of  the 
Eelauts,  or  Tartar  nomades,  inhabiting  that  country,  to 
examine  the  tent  of  the  chief.  *  It  was  composed  of  a 
wooden  frame  of  circular  laths,  which  was  fixed  on  the 
ground,  and  then  covered  over  with  larce  felts,  that  were 
fastened  down  by  a  cord  ornamented  wim  tassels  of  various 
colours.  A  curtain  curiously  worked  by  the  women  with 
coarse  needlework,  of  various  colours,  was  suspended  over 
the  door.  In  the  King  of  Persia's  tents,  magnificent  ' 
perdahs,  or  hangings  of  needlework,  are  suspended,  as 
well  as  on  the  doors  of  great  mosques  in  Turkey ;  and 
these  circumstances  combined,  will  perhaps  illustrate  the 
**  hanging  for  the  tabernacle  door," '  etc  To  this  we  may 
add,  that  curtains  for  the  doors  are  not  confined  to  tents  in 
Persia.  They  are  also  used  in  summer  for  the  doors  of 
the  sitting-rooms  of  palaces  and  private  residences,  and  the 
climate  and  peculiar  customs  of  the  country,  certainly 
render  them  preferable  to  wooden  doors  in  the  warm  season. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIT. 

I  The  ark.  6  Tlie  mmcy  seat  with  diendnms.  10 
The  table  with  his  vessel^.  17  The  candlestick  with 
his  lamps  and  instruments.  25  The  altar  of  incense. 
29  The  anointing  oil  and  sweet  incense. 

And  Bezaleel  made  'the  ark  ^  shittim  wood : 
two  cubits  and  a  half  tvas  the  length  of  it, 
and  a  cubit  and  a  half  the  breadth  of  it,  and 
a  cubit  and  a  half  the  height  of  it : 

2  And  he  overlaid  it  with  pure  gold  within 
and  without,  and  made  a  crown  of  gold  to  it 
round  about. 

3  And  he  cast  for  it  four  rings  of  gold, 
to  be  set  by  the  four  corners  of  it ;  even  two 
rings  upon  the  one  side  of  it,  and  two  rings 
upon  the  other  side  of  it. 

4  And  he  made  staves  of  shittim  wood, 
and  overlaid  them  with  gold. 

5  And  he  put  the  staves  into  the  rings  by 
the  sides  of  the  ark,  to  bear  the  ark. 

6  IF  And  he  made  the  *mercy  seat  of  pure 
gold :  two  cubits  and  a  half  was  the  length 
thereof,  and  one  cubit  and  a  half  the  breadth 
thereof. 

7  And  he  made  two  cherubims  of  gold, 
beaten  out  of  one  piece  made  he  them,  on  the 
two  ends  of  the  mercy  seat ; 

8  One  cherub  'on  the  end  on  this  side,  and 
another  cherub  *on  the  other  end  on  that  side : 
out  of  the  mercy  seat  made  he  the  cherubims 
on  the  two  ends  thereof. 

9  And  the  cherubims  spread  out  their  wings 
on  high,  and  covered  with  their  wings  over 
the  mercy  seat,  with  their  faces  one  to  another ; 
even  to  the  mercy  seatward  were  the  faces  of 
the  cherubims. 

10  IT  And  he  made  the  table  of  shittim 
wood :  two  cubits  was  the  length  thereof,  and 
a  cubit  the  breadth  thereof,  and  a  cubit  and  a 
half  the  height  thereof : 

11  And  he  overlaid  it  witli  pure  gold,  and 
made  thereunto  a  crow^n  of  gold  round  about. 

12  Also  he  made  thereunto  a  border  of  an 
hand  breadth  round  about ;  and  made  a  crown 
of  gold  for  the  border  thereof  round  about. 

13  And  he  cast  for  it  four  rings  of  gold, 
and  put  the  rings  upon  the  four  corners  that 
icere  in  the  four  feet  thereof. 

14  Over  against  the  border  were  the  rings, 
the  places  for  the  staves  to  bear  the  table. 

15  And  he   made   the  staves  of  shittim 


wood,  and  overlaid  them  with  gold,  to  bear 
the  table. 

16  And  he  made  the  vessels  which  were  upon 
the  table,  his  Mishes,  and  his  spoons,  and  his 
bowls,  and  his  covers  *to  cover  withal,  of  pure 
gold. 

17  f  And  he  made  the 'candlestick  (2/*  pure 
gold :  of  beaten  work  made  he  the  candle- 
stick ;  his  shaft,  and  his  branch,  his  bowls,  his 
knops,  and  his  flowers,  were  of  the  same : 

18  And  six  branches  going  out  of  the  sides 
thereof;  three  branches  of  the  candlestick  out 
of  the  one  side  thereof,  and  three  branches  of 
the  candlestick  out  of  the  other  side  thereof: 

19  Three  bowls  made  after  the  fashion  of 
almonds  in  one  branch,  a  knop  and  a  flower  ; 
and  three  bowls  made  like  almonds  in  another 
branch,  a  knop  and  a  flower  :  so  throughout 
the  six  branches  going  out  of  the  candlestick. 

20  And  in  the  candlestick  were  four  bowls 
made  like  almonds,  his  knops,  and  his  flowers : 

21  And  a  knop  under  two  branches  of  the 
same,  and  a  knop  under  two  branches  of  the 
same,  and  a  knop  under  two  branches  of  the 
same,  according  to  the  six  branches  going  out 
of  it. 

22  Their  knops  and  their  branches  were  of 
the  same :  all  of  it  teas  one  beaten  work  of 
pure  gold. 

23  And  he  made  his  seven  lamps,  and  his 
snuffers,  and  his  snufl^dishes,  of  pure  gold. 

24  Of  a  talent  of  pure  gold  made  he  it, 
and  all  the  vessels  thereof. 

25  IT  'And  he  made  the  incense  altar  of 
shittim  wood :  the  length  of  it  was  a  cubit, 
and  the  breadth  of  it  a  cubit ;  it  was  four- 
square ;  and  two  cubits  was  the  height  of  it ; 
the  horns  thereof  were  of  the  same. 

26  And  he  overlaid  it  with  pure  gold,  both 
the  top  of  it,  and  the  sides  thereof  roimd 
about,  and  the  horns  of  it :  also  he  made  unto 
it  a  crown  of  gold  round  about. 

27  And  he  made  two  rings  of  gold  for  it 
under  the  crown'  thereof,  by  Sie  two  comers 
of  it,  upon  the  two  sides  thereof,  to  be  places 
for  the  staves  to  bear  it  withal. 

28  And  he  made  the  staves  of  shittim 
wood,  and  overlaid  them  with  gold. 

29  IT  And  he  made  *the  holy  anointing  oil, 
and  the  pure  incense  of  sweet  spices,  according 
to  the  work  of  the  apothecary. 


»  Chap.  23.  10.  8  Cliap.  2S.  17 

•  Or,  to  pow  out  withal. 


>  Or,  Ctrl  o/,  &c.  *  Or,  cut  of,  fcf.  »Chap.«5.  V9. 

'  Chap.  S.-*.  n:.  8  Cbap.  iO.  | .  &  Cliap.  SO.  HHt. 
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Verse  29.  *  The  hdy  anointing  oilf  and  the  pure  incense  of 
sweet  spices,  according  to  the  work  of  the  apothecary »* — In 
the  time  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xxxvii.  25)  the  commerce  of  the 
Egyptians  with  the  Asiatics  seems  to  have  consisted  chiefly 
Id  gums,  spices,  and  aromatics.  '  Such  a  commerce  (Sir 
William  Drommond  remarks)  indicates  great  wealth  and 
great  luxury  on  the  part  of  the  Egyptians,  who  made  no 
exports,  and  who  must  have  giyen  gold  in  exchange  for 
the  articles  which  they  received  from  the  East.  Ijat  if 
the  Eg}ptians  were  i(Ue  as  merchants,  they  must  have 
been  busy  as  chemists.  If  we  turn  our  attention  to  the 
Hebrews  at  this  period,  we  shall  not  doubt  that  they  had 
employed  the  chemical  skill,  which  they  had  acquired  in 
Egypt,  in  the  composition  of  their  p>erfumes  and  unguents. 
The  anointing  oil,  or  unguent,  was  composed  of  pure 
myrrh,  sweet  cinnamon,  sweet  calamus,  and  cassia,  com- 
bined with  olive  oil.  The  quantity^  of  these  aromatics  in 
their  crude  state  is  noted,  and  was  immense;  but  the  oint- 


ment was  to  be  **  compound  after  the  art  of  the  apothecary." 
From  this  statement  it  may  be  jnstly  inferred,  that  the 
juices  and  volatile  oils  of  the  aromatics  were  extracted 
from  them  by  distillation  and  compression,  and  were  then 
mixed  with  the  fixed  oil  obtainea  froih  the  olive.  The 
perfume  (as  described  in  Exod.  xxx.  34)  was  a  compo- 
sition of  equal  portions  of  stacte  (P)IJ3  naiaf),  onycha, 
galbanum,  and  pure  frankincense,  which  after  commix  tion 
were  to  be  ground  to  a   powder.     The  Hebrew   word 

n  A?  lebonahf  which  we  translate  frankincense,  denotes  that 
this  aromatic  was  white ;  but  the  matter  of  all  resins  only 
becomes  white  when  purified,  and  this  purification  is  efifccte'd 
by  modem  chemists  by  means  of  alcohol.  It  follows  from 
these  statements,  that  when  the  Hebrews  quitted  Egypt,  the 
knowledge  of  nietallurgy,  chemisti^,  and  pharmacy,  must 
have  been  already  well  advanced  in  that  country.*  '^■* 
gines,  ii.  272—275. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

1  Tfte  altar  of  burnt  affeiing,    8  TJie  later  of  brass. 
9  The  court,    2 1  The  sum  qfthat  the  people  offered. 

And  'he  made  the  altar  of  burnt  offering  of 
shittim  wood :  five  cubits  teas  the  length 
thereof,  and  five  cubits  the  breadth  thereof; 
it  was  foursquare ;  and  three  cubits  the  height 
thereof. 

2  And  he  made  the  horns  thereof  on  the 
four  comers  of  it ;  the  horns  thereof  were  of 
the  same :  and  he  overlaid  it  with  brass. 

3  And  he  made  all  the  vessels  of  the  altar, 
the  pots,  and  the  shovels,  and  the  basons,  and 
the  fleshhooks,  and  the  firepans :  all  the  vessels 
thereof  made  he  of  brass. 

4  And  he  made  for  the  altar  a  brasen  gate 
of  network  under  the  compass  thereof  beneath 
unto  the  midst  of  it. 

5  And  he  cast  four  rings  for  the  four  ends 
of  the  grate  of  brass,  to  be  places  for  tlie 
staves. 

6  And  he  made  the  staves  o/*  shittim  wood, 
and  overlaid  them  with  brass. 

7  And  he  put  the  staves  into  the  rings  on 
the  sides  of  the  altar,  to  bear  it  withal ;  he 
made  the  altar  hollow  with  boards. 

8  If  And  he  made  the  laver  of  brass,  and 
the  foot  of  it  o/*  brass,  of  the  booking  glasses 
of  the  women  'assembling,  which  assembled  at 
the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation. 

9  H  And  he  made  the  court :  on  the  south 
side  southward  the  hangiogs  of  the  coiurt  xoeie 
of  fine  twined  linen,  an  nundred  cubits : 

10  Their  pillars  were  twenty,  and  their 
brasen  sockets  twenty ;  the  hooks  of  the  pil- 
lars and  their  fillets  were  of  silver. 

11  And  for  the  north  side  the  hangings  were 
an  hundred  cubits,  their  pillars  were  twenty. 


and  tlieir  sockets  of  brass  twenty  ;  the  hooks 
of  the  pillars  and  their  fillets  o/" silver. 

12  And  for  the  west  side  were  hangings  of 
fifty  cubits,  their  pillars  ten,  and  their  sockets 
ten ;  the  hooks  of  the  pillars  and  their  fillets 
^silver. 

13  And  for  the  east  side  eastward  fifty  cubits. 

14  The  hangings  of  the  one  side  of  the  gate 
weie  fifteen  cubits ;  their  pillars  three,  and 
their  sockets  three. 

1 5  And  for  the  other  side  of  the  court  gate, 
on  this  hand  and  that  hand,  xcei-e  hangings  of 
fifteen  cubits;  their  pillars  three,  and  their 
sockets  three. 

16  All  the  hangings  of  the  court  round 
about  were  of  fine  twined  linen. 

17  And  the  sockets  for  tlie  pillars  were  of 
brass ;  the  hooks  of  the  pillars  and  their  fillets 
of  silver ;  and  the  overlaying  of  their  chapiters 
of  silver ;  and  all  the  pillars  of  the  court  toere 
filleted  with  silver. 

18  And  the  hanging  for  the  gate  of  the 
court  was  needlework,  of  blue,  and  purple, 
and  scarlet,  and  fine  twined  linen :  and  twenty 
cubits  was  the  length,  and  the  height  in  the 
breadth  was  five  cubits,  answerable  to  the 
hangings  of  the  court. 

19  And  their  pillars  were  four,  and  their 
sockets  of  brass  four ;  their  hooks  of  silver, 
and  the  overlaying  of  their  chapiters  and  their 
fillets  of  silver. 

20  And  all  the  ^pins  of  the  tabernacle,  and 
of  the  court  round  about,  were  of  brass. 

21  IT  This  is  the  sum  of  the  tabernacle, 
even  of  the  tabernacle  of  testimony,  as  it  was 
counted,  according  to  the  commandment  of 
Moses,  for  the  service  of  the  Levites,  by  the 
hand  of  Ithamar,  son  to  Aaron  the  priest 

22  And  Bezaleel  the  son  of  Uri,  the  son  of 


I  Chap.  27. 1. 


•  Or,  hriUf  glaues. 


'  Heb.  aitembting  1^  troops. 


*  Chap.  27. 19. 
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Hur,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  made  all  that  the 
Lord  commanded  Moses. 

23  And  with  him  teas  Aholiab,  son  of 
Ahisamach,  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  an  engraver, 
and  a  cunning  workman,  and  an  embroiderer 
in  blue,  and  in  purple,  and  in  scarlet,  and  fine 
linen, 

24  All  the  gold  that  was  occupied  for  the 
work  in  all  the  work  of  the  holy  place^  even 
the  gold  of  the  oflFering,  was  twenty  and  nine 
talents,  and  seven  hunfi'ed  and  thirty  shekels, 
after  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary, 

25  And  the  silver  of  them  that  were  num- 
bered of  the  congregation  uxzs  an  hundred 
talents,  and  a  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
threescore  and  fifteen  shekels,  afl^r  the  shekel 
of  the  sanctuary : 

26  A  bekah  for  *every  man,  that  is,  half  a 
shekel,  after  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary,  for 
every  one  that  went  to  be  numbered,  from 
twenty  years  old  and  upward,  for  six  hundred 
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thousand  and  three  thousand  and  five  hundred 
and  fifty  men. 

27  And  of  the  hundred  talents  of  silver    j 
were  cast  the  sockets  of  the  sanctuary,  and  the 
sockets  of  the  vail ;  an  hundred  sockets  of  the 
hundred  talents,  a  talent  for  a  socket. 

28  And  of  the  thousand  seven  hundred 
seventy  and  five  shekels  he  made  hooks  for  the 
pillars,  and  overlaid  their  chapiters,  and  filleted 
them. 

29  And  the  brass  of  the  oflering  uxis  seventy 
talents,  and  two  thousand  and  rour  hundred 
shekels. 

30  And  therewith  he  made  the  sockets  to 
the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  conerega- 
tion,  and  the  brasen  altar,  and  the  Drasen 
grate  for  it,  and  all  the  vessels  of  the  altar, 

31  And  the  sockets  of  the  court  round 
about,  and  the  sockets  of  the  court  gate,  and 
all  the  pins  of  the  tabernacle,  and  all  the  pins 
of  the  court  round  about. 


»Uch,apoli, 


Verse  8.  *  JSe  made  the  laver  of  brass  ....  of  the  looking- 
alaaees  of  the  women.*— As  the  laver  was  of  brass  or  copper. 
It  is  evident  that  the  *  looking-glasses,'  with  which  it  was 
made,  were  of  the  same  metal.  The  word  *  niirror  *  should 
have  been  used  in  the  place  of  *  looking-glass*  in  the  various 
passages  where  it  occurs,  and  which  are  all  incompatible 
with  the  idea  of  glass.  Thus  Job  (chap,  xxxvii.  18), 
*  Hast  thou  with  him  spread  out  the  sky,  which  is  strong, 
and  as  a  molten  looking-glass  ? '  and  an  apocryphal  writer 
(Ecclus.  xii.  11)  says,  *  Thou  shalt  be  unto  him  as  if  thou 
hadst  wiped  a  lookmg-glass,  and  thou  shalt  know  that  his 
rust  hath  not  been  altogether  wiped  away/  In  all  these 
passages  a  metallic  mirror  is  obviously  intended.  We  may 
understand  either  that  the  stock  of  copper  in  the  camp  was 
so  comparatively  smaU,  as  to  have  heen  exhausted  in  the 
other  works  for  the  tabernacle,  or  else  that  the  mirrors  of 
the  women  were  particularly  required  for  the  laver  as 
being  of  a  superior  sort  of  metal.  As  the  women  who  as- 
sembled at  the  tabernacle  are  especially  mentioned,  it  is 
not  improbable  that  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  following 
the  example  of  the  Egyptian  women  who  took  their  mir- 
rors with  them  when  they  went  to  the  temples.  Moses 
may  have  required  them  for  the  laver,  in  onier  to  put  a 
stop  to  a  practice  of  which  he  did  not  approve. 

Artificial  mirrors  seem  to  have  been  made  as  soon  as 
men  began  to  exercise  their  ingenuity  on  metals  and 
stones.  Every  solid  body  capable  of  receiving  a  polish 
would  be  more  or  less  suitable  for  this  purpose ;  hence  the 
earliest  mirrors  of  which  we  possess  any  information  were 
of  metal.  When  men  began  to  work  metals,  it  must  soon 
have  been  discovered  that  the  hardest  white  metals  re- 
flected more  distinct  images,  when  polished,  than  any 
others.  Of  all  the  metals  known  to  the  ancients  steel  was 
the  best  calculated  for  the  purpose ;  but  Beckmann  says 
that  he  can  discover  no  indications  that  steel  mirrors  were 
in  use  among  them ;  and  he  thinks  that  its  liabilitjr  to  con- 
tract rust  and  to  become  tarnished,  prevented  this  other- 
wise desirable  metal  from  beinff  employed  for  the  purpose. 
We  rather  differ  from  him  in  this  particular.  The  mention 
of  rust  in  the  above  quotation  fh>m  the  Apocrvpha  seems 
to  imply  that  the  mirror  there  in  view  was  of  steel ;  and 
although  it  be  true  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  did  not 
use  such  mirrors,  it  does  not  foUow  that  they  were  not 
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employed  in  the  East,  where,  in  most  parts,  the  dryness  of  i 
the  atmosphere  exposes  poliriied  steel  to  the  least  possible 
danger  from  rust  In  fiict  steel  mirrors,  although  m  some  ' 
degree  superseded  by  lookmg^glasses,  continue  to  be  ex- 
tensively used  in  the  East  Arler  steel,  in  eligibility  for 
mirrors,  comes  sUver;  and  we  find  that  sUver  mirrors  are 
those  most  generally  mentioned  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  There  was  also  in  use  for  the  same  purpose  a 
mixture  of  copper  and  tin,  producing  a  white  metal  which 
would  seem  to  have  been  better  adapted  for  mirrors  than 
silver,  although,  on  some  account  or  other,  it  was  not  so 
much  esteemed  for  the  purpose.  One  reason  probably 
was,  that  tlus  metal  was  more  liable  to  be  tarnished  than 
those  of  silver,  requiring  to  be  frequently  brightened 
before  being  used.  Hence  if  seems  that  a  sponge  with 
pounded  pumice-stone  was  generally  suspended  near  the 
ancient  mirrors.  '  Mirrors  of  copper,  brass,  and  gold,  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  much  m  use  af^er  the  superior 
fitness  of  silver  was  discovered ;  yet  there  is  no  question 
that  copper  and  brass  were  soonest  applied  to  this  purpose, 
and  doubtless  continued  to  be  used  by  those  who  could  not 
afford  silver  or  silvered  mirrors.  The  use  of  metallic 
mirrors  is  now,  in  Europe,  almost  entirely  confined  to  re- 
flecting telescopes.  The  mode  of  compounding  the  metals 
of  which  these  mirrors  are  made,  and  of  polishing  them  of 
a  proper  form,  is  an  art  of  great  nicety.  | 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  determining  when  glass  mir-  1 
rors  were  invented.  Pliuy  alludes  to  attempts  made  at  ! 
Sidon  to  form  mirrors  with  glass,  but  in  what  maimer  does 
not  appear ;  and  if  tiie  attempts  had  produced  any  approxi- 
mation to  our  mirrors,  they  would  surely  have  superseded 
those  of  metal,  which  they  were  so  far  from  doing  that, 
whatever  they  were,  the^  never  came  into  use.  With  the 
exception  of  this  notice  m  Pliny,  there  is  no  trace  of  glass 
mirrors  tiU  the  thirteenth  century,  after  which  tiiey  are 
spoken  of  in  the  clearest  manner,  and  continue  to  be  men- 
tioned in  every  century,  aikL  at  last  mirrors  of  metal 
passed  entirely  out  of  notice.  That  the  practical  invention 
of  glass  mirrors  cannot  be  much  earlier  than  the  date  here 
assigned,  seems  to  be  evinced  by  the  fkct,  mentioned  by 
Beckmann,  that  glass  mirrors  continued  to  be  very  scarce 
in  France  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Those  of  metal  jrere 
stiU  in  common  use,  and  the  mirror  of  even  the  queen. 
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A.\ci£NT  Mktallio  MlUUUlUi.. 


Anne  of  Brctagne,  consort  of  Louis  XII.,  mtos  of  this  de- 
scription. On  the  history  of  mirrors,  see  further  in  Beck- 
mann's  Hut,  of  Inventions^  vol.  iii.  See  also  Goguet, 
i.  371 ;  Harmer,  iv.  332-334;  Burder's  Oriental  Customs^ 
i.  37 :  ii.  52,  etc. 

—  *  Of  the  women  assemblingf  which  assembled  <U  the  door 
of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation.^ — This  is  a  difficult 
text,  and  it  would  require  a  somewhat  extensive  paraphrase 
to  bring  out  its  full  meaning  to  those  unacquainted  with 
the  Hebrew  hingauge.  First,  the  word  M^y  tzaba,  de- 
notes military  service  a  going  forth  to  war.  Here  it  is 
rendered  *  assembled ;'  then  as  a  substantive  plural  it  de- 
notes those  who  go  forth  to  war,  or  render  military  ser- 
vice ;  and  behig  here  feminine,  it  is  rendered  *  the  women 
who  assembled.'  Better,  <  the  female  servants  who  served,' 
etc.  It  is  clear  that  the  original,  primarily  applicable  to 
military  service,  is  by  a  figure  applied  first  to  the  militia 
sacra  of  the  priests  and  Levites,  whose  leader  and  standard- 
bearer  was  the  God  of  Israel.  (Num.  iv.  23, 35,  43 ;  viii. 
25.)  In  addition  to  the  sacred  host,  composed  of  men, 
there  appears  in  our  text  a  corresponding  one  consisting  of 
women ;  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  spoken  of  shews 
that  it  was  a  general,  important,  and  formally  recognised 
institution.  That  it  did  not  end  with  Moses,  is  shewn 
fh)m  1  Sam.  ii.  22,  where  it  is  stated  among  the  great 
crimes  of  the  sons  of  Eli,  that  they  corrupted  the  women 
who  served  at  the  gate  of  the  tabernacle.  What  was  the 
nature  of  their  service  is  not  distinctly  declared,  but  may 
be  collected  from  circumstances.  That  it  was  not  in  any 
way  directly  connected  with  the  ritual  worship — that  is  to 
say,  that  they  were  not  in  any  sense  '  priestesses,*  such  as 
we  find  among  the  heathen,  is  certain ;  not  only  because 
all  the  functions  of  that  service  are  asugned  to  men,  but 


because,  had  they  been  so  engaged,  their  service  in  so 
public  a  capacity  must,  on  some  occasion  or  other,  in  the 
course  of  so  large  a  volume  as  the  Bible,  which  abounds  in 
descriptions  of  and  allusions  to  the  external  worship  of  the 
Hebrews,  could  not  but  have  come  under  notice.  Some 
think,  from  the  mention  of  the  laver,  that  they  might  have 
been  partly  employed  in  washing  the  feet  of  the  priests 
and  Levites,  as  it  seems  from  1  Sam.  xxv.  41 ;  Luke  vii. 
4 ;  1  Tim.  v.  10,  that  it  was  often  the  occupation  of  women 
to  wash  the  feet  of  men.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the 
ancient  Jews  did  not  at  all  suppose  that  the  service  of  these 
women  had  any  connection  with  the  external  rites  of 
worship;  but  they  understood  that  it  had  reference  to 
spiritual  service  rendered  at  the  sanctuary.  This  appears 
from  the  paraphrase  in  the  Septuagint,  which  substitutes 
*  fasting'  for  *  service;*  as  well  as  by  that  of  Onkeloe,  who 
translates  the  same  word  by  *  to  pray.'  Aben  Ezra  under- 
stands it  in  the  same  way :  *  They  came  down  to  the 
tabernacle  to  pray  and  hear  the  word  of  the  law.'  But  of 
social  importance  for  the  understanding  *  what  their  ser- 
vice was,'  is  the  third  passa^  which  bears  upon  this  in- 
stitution, which  shews  that  it  continued  to  the  time  of 
Christ  It  is  found  in  Luke  iii.  37,  where  it  is  said  of 
Anna, '  who  departed  not  from  the  temple,  but  served  God 
with  fastings  ko.^  prayers  night  and  day.  The  relation  of 
this  passage  to  the  present  text  is  the  more  distinct  when 
we  compare  it  with  the  translation  of  the  Seventv  and  of 
Onkeloe.  If  we  take  these  into  account,  we  shall  find  a 
reference  to  the  Jewish  institution  in  I  Tim.  v.  5.  *  Now 
she  that  is  a  widow  indeed,  and  desolate,  trusteth  in  God, 
and  continuethin  supplications  and  prayers  night  and  day.' 
A  reference  which  implies  that  the  service  of  these  women 
was  rendered  not  with  the  hands  but  with  the  heart 
Hengstenberg  is  disposed  to  urge  that  the  institution  had 
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an  ascetic  character,  from  the  flui — in  connection  with 
Exod.  XXV.  1,  where  Moses  is  reqaired  to  take  from  the 
Israelites'  free-will  oflferings  for  the  construction  of  the 
sanctuary— that  the  article  which  the  holy  women  gave 
was  their  mirrors,  their  means  of  pleasing  the  world. 
This  giving  up  the  use  of  the  mirror  was,  he  says,  the 
fame  to  them  as  the  leaving  of  the  hair  to  grow  was  in 
the  case  of  the  Nazarites,  by  which  they  gave  a  practical 
demonstration  that  they,  for  the  time  in  which  this  was 
done,  renounced  the  world,  in  which  the  cutting  o£P  the 
hair  belongs  to  the  properties  of  social  life,  so  that  they 
might  serve  God  only.  The  new  use  to  which  Moses  de- 
voted the  mirrors  also  denotes  that  the  offering  of  them 
had  this  signiftcance.  This  gives,  in  addition  to  the  nega- 
tive, the  positive  reason :  not  for  the  world,  but  for  God , 
ought  we  to  adorn  ourselves,  and  seek  to  please  him  alone. 
Compare  1  Pet  lii.  3,  4,  where,  besides  the  general  pur- 
port, the  phrase  *  the  holy  women  of  old '  is  of  peculiar 
significance.  That  the  institution  had,  in  its  origin,  an 
Egyptian  reference  is  very  probable,  without  argument, 
from  the  circumstance  that  it  was  in  all  probabili^  not 
introduced  by  Moses  by  a  law,  but  was  found  by  hira  as 
an  already  existing  institution.  It  evidently  arose  of 
itself  from  the  Israelitish  manner  of  life,  and  since  they 
stood  under  manifest  Egyptian  influences,  one  should  ex- 
pect to  find  an  Eayptiau  institution  after  which  the  Israel- 
itish one  was  in  form  copied,  while  the  spirit  of  both  in- 
stitutions must  necessarily  be  as  different  as  was  the  service 
of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  fh)m  the  natural  religion  of 
Egypt  This  expectation  is  accordingly  realised.  The 
ancient  Greek  writers  attest  the  presence  of  *holy 
women,*  that  is,  of  women  specially  devoted  to  the  service 
of  the  gods,  in  the  Egyptian  temple ;  and  yet  they  were  not 
— as  among  other  heathen— priestesses ;  neither  did  they 
exemplify  that  impurity  of  life  which  was  in  other  nations, 
as  now  in  Hindustan,  connected  with  such  devotement. 
On  this  point  Herodotus  is  very  explicit :  *  Among  the 
Eg}'ptians  impurity  is  excluded  from  the  circuit  of  the 


holy  places,  in  which  these  women  had  their  ahode.' 
(Herodotus,  i.  181,  182;  ii.  54,  .56.)  It  is  true  that  Dio- 
dorus  does  ascribe  impurities  to  the  womeii  of  the  Egyptian 
temples ;  but  we  can  detect  the  source  of  his  misapprehen- 
sion, which  is  contradicted  not  only  by  Herodotus,  but  by 
the  testimony  of  the  monuments.  Kosellini  refirtes  it ;  and 
Wilkinson  characterises  it  as  'a  ridiculous  story  which 
could  only  have  originated  in  the  depraved  notions  and 
ignorance  of  the  Greeks ;  fond  of  the  marvellous,  and  noto- 
rious as  they  were  for  u  superficial  acquaintance  with  the 
cnstoms  of  foreign  nations.'.  {Jnct.  Egyptians^  i.  2.')9.) 
The  characteristic  peculiarities  in  which  the  Israelitish 
agrees  with  the  Egyptian  institution  of  holy  women  ap- 
pear to  be  these : — \.  That  the  women  were  not  priestesses, 
discharged  no  functions  which  could  be  called  sacerdotal, 
and  took  no  part  in  the  essential  acts  of  public  worship, 
other  than  by  attendance  as  special  votaries.  2.  That  the 
women  were  mostly  persons  of  consideration ; — that  they 
were  so  among  the  llebrews  is  indirectly  shewn  by  the 
offering  of  mirrors,  which  at  a  much  later  period  are  men- 
tioned in  Scripture  as  articles  of  luxui-j- :  (Isa.  iii.  2S.) 
and  that  they  were  so  among  the  Egyptians,  appears  not 
only  from  the  testimony  of  Strabo,  but  from  the  clear  evi- 
dence of  the  Scriptures.  Wilkinson,  while  speaking  c>f  the 
tombs  of  the  holv  women,  described  by  EKodorus,  which 
are  now  seen  at  Thebes,  in  a  valley  3000  feet  behind  tlie 
ruins  of  Medeenet  Haboo,  says,  *The  sculptures  shew  that 
they  were  women  of  the  highest  rank,  since  all  the  occu- 
pants of  these  tombs  were  either  the  wives  or  daughters  of 
kings.'  4.  That  the  holy  women  were,  araons  the  Hebrews, 
usually  unmarried  or  widows,  is  affirmed  oy  the  Jewish 
writers,  and  is  rendered  probable  by  the  texts  which  have 
been  adduced ;  and  that  such  women  among  the  Egyptians 
were  unmarried  is  afiirmed  by  Herodotus  (i.  182),  and  also 
by  Strabo,  who  adds  the  interesting  fact,  that  they  were 
not  forbidden  to  marry  when  they  wished,  although  when 
any  one  did  so,  a  great  lamentation  was  made  for  her  as 
for  one  dead. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

1  The  cloths  of  service  and  holy  garments,  2  Tlte 
ephod,  8  The  breastplate.  22  The  robe  of  the  ephod, 
27  The  coats,  mitre,  and  girdle  of  fine  linen,  SO 
The  plate  of  the  holy  croum,  32  All  is  viewed  and 
approved  by  Moses. 

And  of  the  blue,  and  puq)le,  and  scarlet,  they 
made  cloths  of  service,  to  do  service  in  the  holy 
place,  and  *made  the  holy  garments  for  Aaron ; 
as  the  Lord  commanded  Moses. 

2  IT  And  he  made  the  ephod  of  gold,  blue, 
and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  fine  twined  linen. 

3  And  they  did  beat  the  gold  into  thin 
plates,  and  cut  it  into  wires,  to  work  it  in  the 
blue,  and  in  the  purple,  and  in  the  scarlet, 
and  in  the  fine  linen,  tcith  cunning  work. 

4  They  made  shoulderpieces  for  it,  to  couple 
it  together  :  by  the  two  edges  was  it  coupled 
together. 

5  And  the  curious  girdle  of  his  ephod,  that 
was  upon  it,  was  of  the  same,  according  to  the 
work  thereof;  q/'gold,  blue,  and  purple,  and 
scarlet,  and  fine  twined  linen ;  as  the  Lord 
commanded  Moses. 

6  "And  they  wrought  onyx  stones  inclosed 


in  ouches  of  gold,  graven,  as  signets  are  graven, 
with  the  names  of  the  children  of  Israel. 

7  And  he  put  them  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
ephod,  that  they  should  be  stones  for  a  ^me- 
morial to  the  children  of  Israel ;  as  the  Lord 
commanded  Moses. 

8  IT  And  he  made  the  breastplate  of  can- 
ning work,  like  the  work  of  the  ephod  ;  of  gold, 
blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  fine  twined 
linen. 

9  It  was  foursquare  ;  they  made  the  breast- 
plate double :  a  span  tcew  the  length  thereof, 
and  a  span  the  breadth  thereof,  being  doubled. 

10  And  they  set  in  it  four  rows  of  stones : 
the  first  row  was  a  *sardius,  a  topaz,  and  a  car- 
buncle :  this  was  the  first  row. 

11  And  tlie  second  row,  an  emerald,  a  sap- 
phire, and  a  diamond. 

12  And  the  third  row,  a  ligure,  an  agate, 
and  an  amethyst. 

13  And  the  fourth  row,  a  beryl,  an  onyx, 
and  a  jasper :  they  were  inclosed  in  ouches  of 
gold  in  their  inclosings. 

14  And  the  stones  were  according  to  the 
names  of  the  children  of  Israel,  twelve,  ac- 
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cording  to  their  names,  like  the  engravings  of 
a  signet,  erery  one  with  his  name,  according  to 
the  twelve  tribes. 

15  And  they  made  upon  the  breastplate 
chains  at  the  ends,  of  wreathen  work  of  pure 
gold. 

16  And  they  made  two  ouches  of  gold, 
and  two  gold  rings,  and  put  the  two  rings  in 
the  two  ends  of  the  breastplate. 

17  And  they  put  the  two  wreathen  chains 
of  gold  in  the  two  rings  on  the  ends  of  the 
breastplate. 

18  And  the  two  ends  of  the  two  wreathen 
chains  they  fastened  in  the  two  ouches,  and 

Eut  them  on  the  shoulderpieces  of  the  ephod, 
efore  it. 

19  And  they  made  two  rings  of  gold,  and 
put  them  on  the  two  ends  of  the  breastplate, 
upon  the  border  o£  it,  which  was  on  the  side 
of  the  ephod  inward. 

20  And  they  made  two  otfter  golden  rings, 
and  put  them  on  the  two  sides  of  the  ephod 
underneath,  toward  the  forepart  of  it,  over 
against  the  other  coupling  thereof,  above  the 
curious  girdle  «f  the  ephod. 

21  And  they  did  bmd  the  breastplate  by 
his  rincs  unto  the  rings  of  the  ephod  with  a 
lace  of  blue,  that  it  might  be  above  the  curious 
girdle  of  the  ephod,  and  that  the  breastplate 
might  not  be  loosed  from  the  ephod  ;  as  the 
Lord  commanded  Moses. 

22  T  And  he  made  the  robe  of  the  ephod 
of  woven  work,  all  of  blue. 

23  And  there  was  an  hole  in  the  midst  of 
the  robe,  as  the  hole  of  an  habergeon,  with  a 
band  round  about  the  hole,  that  it  should  not 
rend. 

24  And  they  made  upon  the  hems  of  the 
robe  pomegranates  of  blue,  and  purple,  and 
scarlet,  and  twined  linen. 

25  And  they  made  *bells  of  pure  gold,  and 
put  the  bells  between  the  pomegranates  upon 
the  hem  of  the  robe,  round  about  between  the 
pomegranates ; 

26  A  bell  and  a  pomegranate,  a  bell  and  a 
pomegranate,  round  about  the  hem  of  the  robe 
to  minister  in  ;  as  the  Lord  commanded  Moses. 

27  H  And  they  made  coats  of  fine  linen  of 
woven  work  for  Aaron,  and  for  his  sons, 

28  And  a  mitre  of  fine  linen,  and  ffoodly 
bonnets  of  fine  linen,  and  *linen  breedaes  of 
fine  twined  linen. 


29  And  a  girdle  of  fine  twined  linen,  and 
blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  of  needlewbric ; 
as  the  Lord  commanded  Moses. 

30  T  And  they  made  the  plate  of  the  holy 
crown  of  pure  cold,  and  wrote  upon  it  a 
writing,  like  to  the  engravings  of  a  simet, 
^HOLINESS  TO  THE  LORD. 

31  And  they  tied  unto  it  a  lace  of  blue,  to 
fasten  it  on  high  upon  the  mitre ;  as  the  Lord 
commanded  Moses. 

32  1  Thus  was  all  the  work  of  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  tent  of  the  congregation  finished : 
and  the  children  of  Israel  did  according  to  all 
that  the  Lord  commanded  Moses,  so  did 
they. 

33  And  they  brought  the  tabernacle  unto 
Moses,  the  tent,  and  all  his  furniture,  his 
taches,  his  boards,  his  bars,  and  his  pillars, 
and  his  sockets, 

34  And  the  covering  of  rams'  skins  dyed 
red,  and  the  covering  of  badgers'  skins,  and 
the  vail  of  the  covering, 

35  The  ark  of  the  testimony,  and  the  staves 
thereof  and  the  mercy  seat, 

36  The  table,  and  all  ihe  vessels  thereof, 
and  the  shewbread,  * 

37  The  pure  candlestick,  with  the  lanqis 
thereof,  even  with  the  lamps  to  be  set  in  order, 
and  all  the  vessels  thereof,  and  the  oil  for 
light, 

38  And  the  golden  altar,  and  the  anointing 
oil,  and  "the  sweet  incense,  and  the  hanging 
for  the  tabernacle  door, 

39  The  brasen  altar,  and  his  srate  of  brass, 
his  staves,  and  all  his  vessels,  uie  laver  and 
his  foot, 

40  The  hangings  of  the  court,  his  pillars, 
and  his  sockets,  and  the  hanging  for  the  coin't 
gate,  his  cords,  and  his  pins,  and  all  the  ves- 
sels of  the  service  of  the  tabernacle,  for  the 
tent  of  the  congregation, 

41  The  cloths  of  service  to  do  service  in 
the  holy  place^  and  the  holy  garments  for 
Aaron  the  priest,  and  his  sons'  garments,  to 
minister  in  tne  priest's  office. 

42  According  to  all  that  the  Lord  com- 
manded Moses,  so  the  children  of  Israel  made 
all  the  work. 

43  And  Moses  did  look  upon  all  the  work, 
and,  behold,  they  had  done  it  as  the  Lord 
had  commanded,  even  so  had  they  done  it : 
and  Moses  blessed  them. 


ft  Chap.  18.  83. 


•  Chap.  W,  48. 


7  Clutp.  88.  86. 


8  H9b.  tA#  huciMH  (tfiweei  tpicm. 
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Yene  8.  *  And  they  did  heat  the  aold  into  thin  plates, 
and  cut  it  into  wires,  to  work  it  in  the  blue,  etc* — ^This  is 
the  most  ancient  notice  of  the  preparation  of  gold  in  wires, 
or  extended  threads,  to  be  interwoyen  in  cloths ;  and  it  is 
Qoite  in  conformity  with  all  the  information  we  can  collect 
nt>m  ancient  writmgs  on  the  subject  Works  made  with 
threads  of  metal  are  rarely  mentioned  at  all,  and  whencTer 
they  are  spoken  o^  the  wire  appears  to  have  been  wholly 
made  on  the  anvil.  The  metals  were  beaten  with  a  ham- 
mer into  thin  plates,  then  cut  with  a  pair  of  scissors  or 
other  instrument,  into  narrow  slips,  which  were  afterwards 
rounded  with  the  hammer  and  file,  so  as  to  form  wires  or 
threads.  Most  of  this  process  is  described  in  the  text  A 
very  similar  process  of  fabrication  is  described  by  Homer 
as  being  used  by  Vulcan,  who  repaired  to  his  forge  and 
formed  upon  his  anvil  a  net  so  fine,  that  it  could  be  per- 
ceived by  no  one,  not  even  by  the  gods,  being  more  deli- 
cate than  the  web  of  a  spider.  Abating  the  hyperbole,  we 
may  ffather  fVom  this,  as  well  as  fh)m  the  met  that  the 
threads  of  metal  were,  in  the  instance  before  us,  interwoven 
with,  or  employed  to  embroider  cloths,  that  very  fine  wire 
was  formed  by  this  tedious  and  laborious  process.  It  is 
not  exactly  clear  how  the  ^old  threads  were  applied  to 
ornament  the  ephod  of  the  high-priest  We  rather  think 
they  were  not  interwoven  in  the  cloth,  as  in  chap.  xxxv. 
34,  it  seems  to  be  said  that  the  colours  in  the  enriched 
cloth  were  the  work  of  the  embroiderer  as  distinguished 
fh>m  the  weaver,  who  is  afterwards  mentioned.  So  also 
the  robe  of  the  ephod,  which  was  all  of  blue,  is  said  to 
have  been  of  woven  work  (verse  22),  probably  to  denote 
its  simplicity.  The  same  is  also  said  of  the  innermost 
coat,  V,  27 ;  while  in  «)eaking  of  the  ephod,  the  girdles, 
etc,  which  were  highly  ornamented,  embroidery  and 
needlework  are  mentioned,  i^kmann  thinks  tnat  the 
earliest  application  of  gold  to  dress,  was  to  sew  on  slips  of 
the  metal,  particularly  on  the  seams,  as  is  now  done  with 
gold  Uce.  As  there  is  no  mention  in  the  text  of  any  pro- 
cess subsequent  to  that  of  cnttinff  the  metallic  plate  mto 
slips,  necessarily  flat,  it  is  possible  that  they  were  em- 
broidered on  the  dress,  or  otherwise  applied,  without 
being  rounded  into  wires  or  threads.  Beckmann  supposes 
that  gold  stars  and  other  figures  cut  from  thin  plates  of  ^e 
metaJ^  were  very  early  applied  to  dresses,  much  in  the 
same  maimer  as  spangles  are  at  present,  being  either  sewed 
to  the  cloth,  or  fastened  by  some  adhesive  composition.  To 
this  would  seem  to  have  succeeded  the  arts  of  embroidering 
Vid  interweaving  with  threads  of  gold ;  and,  ultimately, 
the  progress  of  uncomfortable  luxury  led  to  the  fbrmatioD 
of  clothes  entirely  of  gold  threads,  without  any  other  ma- 
terial. This  was  indeeid  *  cloth  of  gold ' — a  name  which  in 
more  modem  times  has  been  given  to  doth,  the  threads  of 
which  are  of  silk  wound  about  with  silver  wire  flattened 
and  gilded.  There  is  no  notice  of  silver  thread  being  in- 
terwoven in  cloth  earlier  than  the  times  of  the  later  Greek 
emperors. 

It  is  really  surprising  to  find  so  much  use  made  of 
threads  of  precious  metal  while  it  continued  to  be  formed 
by  the  hammer.  Beckmann  declares  himself  unable  to 
determine  when  attempts  were  first  made  to  draw  into 
threads  metal,  cut  or  beat  into  small  slips,  by  forcing  them 
through  holes  in  a  steel  plate  placed  perpendicularly  on  a 
table.  But  the  art  was  not  known  in  Italy  in  the  time  of 
Charlemagne ;  and  our  author,  fVom  the  best  evidence  he 
was  able  to  obtain,  is  disposed  to  attribute  the  invention  oi 
the  drawinff-plate  to  the  fourteenth  centunr.  Since  then 
the  arts  of  forming  and  applying  threads  of  gold  have  re- 
ceived much  improvement  It  is  not  known  when  wire 
first  began  to  be  spun  round  thread,  as  it  now  usually  is  in 
application  to  dress.  This  branch  of  the  art  is  not  ancient 
The  threads  found  among  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum  are  of 
massy  gold.  When  the  fine  wire  first  began  to  be  spun 
around  thread  it  was  round ;  the  art  of  first  fiattening  the 
wire,  by  means  of  which  tassels  and  other  ornaments  have 
been  rendered  much  cheaper — in  consequence  of  much  less 
metal  beine  required  to  cover  the  silk — and  at  the  same 
time  more  brilliant  and  beautiful,- is  of  modem  but  unas- 
certained date.  The  different  degrees  of  ductility  of  gold 
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and  silver  have  led  to  the  beaatiftd  inventioii  of  plating 
silver  wire  with  gold. 

10.  'Sarditts,'  D*lV?,  «/««— the  cornelian  of  the  mo- 
dems ;  its  ancient  namc^  trdpitor,  seems  to  have  been  taken 
from  Sardus,  or  Sardinia,  where  it  was  ori^aUy  found. 
The  Hebrew,  intimating  <  redness,'  is  very  well  applied  to 
a  gem  that  is  generally  of  a  red  colour,  though  there  be 
varieties  which  are  of  a  flame  and  of  a  pearl  tincture,  from 
the  East  Indies.  The  finest  specimens  come  from  Surat, 
a  large  citv  near  the  gulf  of  Cambay,  on  the  north-western 
shores  of  India.  It  is  found  in  the  channels  of  torrents  of 
Hindostan,  in  nodules  of  a  black-olive  passing  into  grev. 
After  exposure  for  some  weeks  to  the  sun,  these  are  sub- 
jected to  heat  in  earthen  pots,  whence  proceed  those  lively 
colours  for  which  they  are  valued  in  jewellery. 

^*  Topaz:  n"^}^  pitdah;  Sept  rwcifioK.— Most  of 
the  ancient  versions  regard  this  as  the  topaz,  which  b 
generally  described  by  the  ancients  as  of  a  golden  yellow 
colour,  although  Plinjr  states  its  colour  to  be  green.  Be- 
lying on  this  last  intimation,  several  writers  have  con- 
ceived that  the  topaz  of  the  ancients  was  no  other  than  the 
crysolite:  but  one  who  has  written  with  great  attention  on 
the  subject  refutes  this  by  showing  that  all  the  hues  as- 
cribed to  the  ancient  topaz  are  found  in  that  to  which 
the  modems  have  applied  the  name.  (Bellarmann,  Urim 
tmd  TTiummim,  ^.  39.)  The  prevwling  colour  of  this  pre- 
cious stone  is  wme-yellow  in  every  degree  of  shade.  The 
dark  shade  of  this  colour  passes  over  into  camation  red, 
and  sometimes,  although  rarely,  into  lilac ;  the  pale  shade 
of  the  wine-yellow  passes  into  greyish ;  and  from  yellowish 
white  into  greenish  white  and  pale  green.  It  may  be 
tiierefore  difficult  to  determine  the  jyredse  hue  of  the 

i'ewel  which  shone  in  the  breastplate  of  the  high  priest 
;t  is  clear  that  the  stone  was  highly  prized  by  the  Hebrews. 
Job  declares  that  wisdom  was  more  precious  than  the 
wisdom  of  Gush  (Job  xxviii.  19) ;  and  as  the  name  Gush 
includes  Southern  Arabia  and  the  Arabian  Gulf,  the  inti- 
mation coincides  with  the  statement  of  Pliny,  that  the 
topazes  known  to  the  ancients  came  firom  the  Topaz  Island 
in  the  Red  Sea. 

—  *  Carbuncle:  HIJJJ  bareketh,^The  Greek  version  has 
erfidpaydosf  smaragdus,  or  emerald,  in  all  the  places  where 
this  word  occurs.  This  interpretation  is  also  given  by 
Josephus,  and  is  accepted  by  the  best  authorities,  so  that, 
upon  the  whole,  we  may  with  tolerable  safety  regard  the 
emerald  as  the  Hebrew  bareketh.  The  emerald  is  well 
characterized  by  its  green  colour,  of  variom  depths.  In 
value  it  ranks  next  after  the  raby,  and  is  nearly  as  hard 
as  the  topaz.  The  best  that  are  brought  to  tl^  country 
come  from  Pern ;  but  India  may  have  affi)rded  as  good  in 
the  time  of  Moses. 

11.  *  Emerald:  t|^i  nophek,  rendered  in  the  Sept 
iyBpa^y  i.  e,  a  glowing  coal,  which  the  old  Latin  version 
renders  hj  *  carbuncmus,'  whence  the  English  carbuncle. 
Under  this  name  several  red  stones  appear  to  be  com- 
prehended ;  but  if  one  of  them  more  than  another  may  be 
mdicated,  we  should  perhaps  refer  to  the  predous  or  noble 
ffamet  as  agreeing  best  with  the  designation,  since,  when 
held  to  the  sun,  it  resembles  a  burning  coal—irp^f  Si  rhp 
^\toy  TiB^fxtroy  MpoKos  KOAOfihov  miu  'xp6ay  (Theo- 
phrastus,  31).  The  colour  of  the  precious  garnet,  it  is  well 
known,  is  of  a  deep  red,  sometimes  fidling  into  bine.  The 
best  gamets  are  from  Pegu,  in  the  Birman  empire.  The 
ancients  obtained  the  most  esteemed  from  Africa,  whence 
they  are  called  Garamantine  and  Carthaginian. 

—  <  Sapphire:    See  Exod.  xxiv.  10. 

—  *  Diamond:  D7Q!  yo^o/om.— The  Greek  versions 
give  6yv^,  hmt^iop,  the  onyx,  as  the  representative  of  this 
word.  This  is  more  probably  than  any  other  the  stime 
intended.  For  a  description  of  it  see  the  note  on  G^n. 
iL  12.  . 

12.  *  Zigure:  D^  leshem  /  Sept  Xry^piw.— The  Lapis 
lyncwrius  of  the  ancients  agrees  best  with  our  hyacinth,  as 
being  of  a  red  colour  for  the  most  part,  wvp^i,  and  In  being 
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deeftric,  a  property  aicribed  to  tlie  Lapis  Ijfncurius,  or 
XvyKvptov  of  Theophrastns.  Those  known  to  as  are 
brought  firom  the  sonth  of  Enrope. 

^*  Agate,*  \y(^  shebo;  Sept  ax<tTtjj.— The  original 
term  seems  to  hint  at  the  variety  of  colours  and  figurations 
of  the  agate.  The  agate  takes  a  fine  polish,  which  brings 
out  those  beautiful  forms  so  much  admired  in  that  yarie^ 
called  Mocha  stone.     . 

—  •  Amethyst/  TM^T]^  achlamah  /  Sept  JLfi^oros^ — 
The  Oriental  amethyst  is  a  gem  of  a  violet  colour  and 
great  brilliancy,  ana  is  said  to  be  as  hard  as  the  ruby  and 
sapphire.  It  comes  from  Persia,  Arabia,  Armenia,  and 
the  East  Indies.  Those  that  commonly  pass  xmder  the 
name  of  amethyst  are  merely  pieces  of  quartz  tinged  with 
a  rosy  or  vinous  colour. 

13.  '  Beryl'  t^^fph^  tttrshish.^The  Greek  translations 
render  this  hy. xpwrikiBos,  '  crysolite.'  This  gem  is  not 
remarkable  for  its  hardness,  being  scratched  by  quarts.  It 
is  of  a  green  colour,  declining  to  a  yellow,  and  of  a  sjjlen- 
dent  external  lustre.  It  comes  from  Egypt,  where  it  is 
fbund  in  alluvial  strata.  According  to  tne  analysis  of 
Klaproth,  every  hundred  ports  of  tms  gem  contun  nine- 


teen of  the  oxide  of  iron,  to  which  the  green  may  be 
owing. 

—  *  OnyxJ  The  word  is  here  DH^  shoham,  the  same 
which  is  rendered  'onyx'  in  Gen.  ii.  12,  where  the  stone 
has  been  noticed.  Those,  however,  who  accept  the  con- 
clusion that  the  *  yahalom*  in  v.  1 1,  is  the  onyx,  must  admit 
either  that  the  two  names  denote  the  same  stone,  or  two 
marked  varieties  of  it:  or  else  agree  with  those  who  be- 
lieve  the  shoham  to  have  been  the  beryl,  or,  as  the 
most  valuable  kind  is  called,  aqua  marine,  resembling  the 
emerald  in  colour,  but  is  superior  to  it  in  hardness.  It  is 
in  f%u;t  considered  by  some  as  a  species  of  emerald.  Its 
ffreen  often  passes  into  a  honey  yellow  and  sky-blue.  It  is 
found  in  the  Altaic  chain  of  mountains  in  Siberia,  and  in 
limoges  in  France,  as  well  as  in  Brazil. 

—  *  Jasper.*  T\^l  yashpheh, — Our  word  jasper  is 
plainly  ttom  fo<nrij,  which  comes  flrom  the  present  Hebrew 
word.  Jasper  is  a  species  of  the  Quartz  mmily,  and  em- 
braces a  great  many  varieties.  The  brown  Egyptian 
varie^  was  i>erliaps  the  one  selected  for  the  breas^late. 
The  brown  is  of  various  shades  disposed  in  concentric 
stripes,  alternating  with  black  stripes.  It  occurs  loose  in 
the  sands  of  Egypt,  and  is  cut  into  omam^ts. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

1  The  tabemade  is  commanded  to  be  reared,  9  and 
anointed.  13  Aaron  and  his  sons  to  be  sanctified, 
16  Moses  performeth  aU  things  accordingly,  S4  A 
doud  covereth  the  tabernacle. 

And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying, 

2  On  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  shalt 
thou  set  up  the  taberaacle  of  the  tent  of  the 
congregation. 

3  And  thou  shalt  put  therein  the  ark  of  the 
testimony,  and  cover  the  ark  with  the  vail. 

4  And  ^thou  shalt  bring  in  the  table,  and 
set  in  order  'the  things  that  are  to  be  set  in 
order. upon  it;  and  thou  shalt  bring  in  the 
candlestick,  and  light  the  lamps  thereof. 

5  And  tiiou  shalt  set  the  altar  of  gold  for 
the  incense  before  the  ark  of  the  testimony, 
and  put  the  han^ng  of  the  door  to  the  taber- 
nacle. 

6  And  thou  shalt  set  the  altar  of  the  burnt 
ofiering  before  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of 
the  tent  of  the  congregation. 

7  And  thou  shalt  set  the  laver  between  the 
tent  of  the  congregation  and  the  altar,  and 
shalt  put  water  merein. 

8  And  thou  shalt  set  up  the  court  round 
about,  and  hang  up  the  hanging  at  the  court 
gate. 

9  IT  And  thou  shalt  take  the  anointing  oil, 
and  anoint  the  tabernacle,  and  all  that  is 
therein,  and  shalt  hallow  it,  and  all  the  ves- 
sels thereof:  and  it  shall  be  holy. 

10  And  thou  shalt  anoint  the  altar  of  the 
burnt  offering,  and  all  his  vessels,  and  sanc- 


tify the  altar :  and  it  shall  be  an  altar  'most 
hoiv. 

11  And  thou  shalt  anoint  the  laver  and  his 
foot,  and  sanctify  it. 

12  IT  And  thou  shalt  bring  Aaron  and  his 
sons  unto  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation,  and  wash  them  with  water. 

13  And  thou  shalt  put  upon  Aaron  the 
holy  garments,  and  anomt  him,  and  sanctify 
him ;  that  he  may  minister  unto  me  in  the 
priest's  office. 

14  And  thou  shalt  bring  his  sons,  and 
clothe  them  with  coats  : 

15  And  thou  shalt  anoint  them,  as  thou  didst 
anoint  their  fether,  that  they  may  minister 
unto  me  in  the  priest's  office :  for  their  anoint- 
ing shall  surely  be  an  everlasting  priesthood 
throughout  their  generations. 

16  If  Thus  did  Moses:  accordinc  to  all 
that  the  Lord  commanded  him,  so  did  he. 

17  ir  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  first 
month  in  the  second  year,  on  the  first  day  of 
the  month,  that  the  ^tabernacle  was  reared 
up. 

18  And  Moses  reared  up  the  tabernacle, 
and  fastened  his  sockets,  and  set  up  the  boards 
thereof,  and  put  in  the  bars  tnereof,  and 
reared  up  his  pillars. 

19  And  he  spread  abroad  the  tent  over  the 
tabernacle,  and  put  the  covering  of  the  tent 
above  upon  it;  as  the  Lord  commanded 
Moses. 

20  %  And  he  took  and  put  the  testimony 
into  the  ark,  and  set  the  staves  on  the  arl^ 


1  Chap.  M.  85. 


I  Hob.  the  order  thereof. 


t  Heb.  holiiteet  qfholmettet. 


4  Num.  7. 1. 
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and  put    the  mercy  seat    above  upon  the 
ark: 

21  And  he  brought  the  ark  into  the  taber- 
nacle,  and  *8et  up  the  vail  of  the  covering,  and 
covered  the  ark  of  the  testimony ;  as  the  Loed 
commanded  Moses. 

22  T  And  he  put  the  table  in  the  tent  of 
the  congregation,  upon  the  side  of  the  taber- 
nacle northward,  without  the  vail. 

23  And  he  set  the  bread  in  order  upon  it 
before  the  Lord;  as  the  Lord  had  com- 
manded Moses. 

24  T  And  he  put  the  candlestick  in  the 
tent  of  the  congregation,  over  against  the 
table,  on  the  side  of  the  tabernacle  southward. 

25  And  he  lighted  the  lamps  before  the 
Lord  ;  as  the  Lord  commanded  Moses. 

26  IT  And  he  put  the  golden  altar  in  the 
tent  of  the  congregation  berore  the  vail : 

27  And  he  burnt  sweet  incense  thereon; 
as  the  Lord  commanded  Moses. 

28  IT  And  he  set  up  the  hanging  at  the 
door  of  the  tabernacle. 

29  And  he  put  the  altar  of  burnt  offering 
In/  the  door  ot  the  tabernacle  of  the  tent  of 
the  congregation,  and  offered  upon  it  the  burnt 
offering  and  the  meat  offering ;  as  the  'Lord 
commanded  Moses. 

30  1  And  he  set  the  laver  between  tlie 


tent  of  the  congregation  and  the  altar,  and 
put  water  there,  to  wash  withal. 

31  And  Moses  and  Aaron  and  his  sons 
washed  their  hands  and  their  feet  thereat : 

32  When  they  went  into  the  tent  of  the 
congregation,  and  when  they  came  near  imto 
the  altar,  they  washed;  as  the  Lord  com- 
manded Moses. 

33  IT  And  he  reared  up  the  court  round 
about  the  tabernacle  and  the  altar,  and  set  up 
the  hanging  of  the  court  gate.  So  Moses 
finished  the  work. 

34  T  ^Then  a  cloud  covered  the  tent  of 
the  congregation,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
filled  the  tabernacle. 

35  And  Moses  was  not  able  to  enter  into 
the  tent  of  the  congregation,  because  the 
cloud  abode  thereon,  and  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  filled  the  tabernacle. 

36  And  when  the  cloud  was  taken  up  from 
over  the  tabernacle,  the  children  of  Israel 
•went  onward  in  all  their  journeys : 

37  But  if  the  cloud  were  not  taken  np^ 
then  they  journeyed  not  till  tiie  day  ibai  it 
was  taken  up. 

38  For  the  cloud  of  the  Lord  was  upon 
the  tabernacle  by  day,  and  fire  was  on  it  bv 
night,  in  the  sight  of  all  the  house  of  Israel, 
throughout  all  their  jouraeys. 


•  oup.  8&.  la. 


•  Oup.  so.  9. 


7  Num.  9.  U.    1  Rings  S.  10. 
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THE  THIRD  BOOK  OF  MOSES, 


CALLED 


LEVITICUS. 


This  book,  like  the  others  composing  the  Pentateuch,  is  in  the  Hebrew  denominated  from  its  first 
word  Knj^l  VA-YIKRA,  <  and  he  called.'  In  the  Septuagint  it  is  named  AEYITIKON,  of  which  the 
Vulgate  title  Leviticus  is  the  Latinised  form  ;  and  this  has  been  retained  by  our  own  and  all  other 
modern  versions.  This  name  is  well  suited  to  indicate  the  nature  of  its  contents,  for  it  treats  prin- 
cipally of  the  rites  and  ceremonies,  the  services  and  sacrifices  of  the  religion  of  the  Israelites,  the 
charge  of  which  was  committed  to  the  Levitical  priesthood,  that  is  to  Aaron  and  his  sons  or 
descendants,  who  were  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and  who  alone  of  that  tribe  exercised  the  priestly  office. 
The  first  impression,  derived  from  the  title,  might  suggest  that  the  book  referred  to  the  particular 
services  of  the  LcTites  properly  so  called.  But  this  is  not  the  case  ;  for  although  there  are  some 
pftrticttlars  with  regaid  to  their  ofllice  and  duties,  a  much  fuller  account  of  their  dbtinctive  ministry  is 
given  in  the  book  of  Numbers.  It  is  of  the  peculiar  functions  of  the  priests,  *  the  sons  of  Aaron/  that 
the  book  chiefly  treats ;  and  this  &ct  is  recognised  in  the  titles  which  the  Talmudists  give  to  it : 
D^ahbO  nilh  toraih  ha-cohanim^  *  the  law  of  the  priests ;'  nto^*^g  JT^n  toraih  hak-korbanothy  '  the 
law  of  the  oficrings.'  In  these  their  functions  the  sons  of  Aaron  were  merely  assisted  by  the 
second  branch  of  the  Levitical  family,  which,  by  an  appropriate  title,  was  called  <  the  tribe  of  Levi,' 
and  also  '  Levites,'  and  on  which  the  privilege  of  officiating  as  a  kind  of  second  order  in  the  priesthood 
was  conferred  in  recompense  for  the  ready  zeal  which  it  displayed  against  idolatry  and  the  worship- 
pers of  the  golden  calf. 

.  That  Moses  is  the  author  of  the  book  is  proved  not  only  by  the  general  arguments  which  have 
been  adduced  to  shew  his  authorship  of  the  entire  Pentateuch,  but  by  particular  passages  in  other 
books,  where  it  is  expressly  cited  as  his  inspired  work  (2  Chron.  xxx.  16;  Neh.  viii.  14;  Jer.  vii. 
22,  23 ;  iz.  6 ;  Ezek.  xx.  1 1 ;  Matt.  viii.  4 ;  Luke  ii.  22 ;  John  viii.  5 ;  comp.  xiv.  2,  and  xx.  6 ; 
Rom.  X.  5 ;  xiii.  9 ;  2  Cor.  vi.  16 ;  Gal.  iii.  12  ;  \  Pet.  i.  16).  In  most  of  these  passages  regula- 
tions contained  in  this  book  are  referred  to  as  belonging  to  *  the  law  of  Moses,'  or  as  matters  which 
the  Lord  ^  commanded  by  Moses.'  It  is  true  that  a  distinction  has  been  attempted  to  be  nmde 
between  the  law  of  Moses  and  books  written  by  Moses — that  is  to  say,  that  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
books  were  written  by  him,  even  though  the  laws  which  they  contain  may  have  been  his.  But  these 
passages  prove,  at  all  events,  that  they  are  his  laws ;  they  prove  that  they  are  authentic ;  and,  being 
authentic,  the  mind  would  in  any  case,  and  apart  from  all  question  or  proof,  recur  to  him  as  the  pro- 
bable author  of  the  books  in  which  they  are  contained.  In  fitct,  being  authentic  as  laws  of  Moses,  it 
matters  little  whether  they  were  written  down  by  himself  or  not ;  but  being  authentic,  they  were 
either  written  down  in  his  time  or  they  were  not.  If  they  were,  no  one  can  for  a  moment  doubt  that 
they  were  written  by  him,  or  at  his  immediate  dictation  ;  and  that  they  were  written  in  his  time,  is 
shewn  by  the  utter  improbability  that  the  far-seeing  li^lator  should  have  left  to  the  uncertainties  of 
oral  transmission,  laws  so  minute  and  so  numerous.  Aware  of  this,  the  rationalist  writers  of  Germany, 
such  as  De  Wette,  Gramberg,  Vatke,  and  others,  deny  tliat  the  laws  themselves  are  authentic — that 
is,  they  refuse  to  acknowledge  that  they  are  laws  of  Moses,  or  that  they  originated  till  long  aHer  his 
time.  Viewed  in  its  nakedness,  this  position  is  painfully  daring;  for  it  necessarily  assumes  that  all 
the  subsequent  writers  of  Scripture  who  refer  to  these  r^ulations  as  laws  of  Moses,  are  mistaken  ; 
and  if  they  are  mistaken,  or  liable  to  such  mistakes,  what  liave  we  to  trust  to?  where  are  the 
foundations  of  our  hope  ?  There  are  considerations,  however,  of  intrinsic  evidence  which  suffice  to 
shew  that  the  book  of  Leviticus  is  historically  genuine.  The  laws  in  ch.  i.-vii.,  contain  unmistake- 
able  vestiges  of  the  Mosaical  period.  Here,  as  well  as  in  Exodus,  where  the  priests  are  mentioned, 
Aaron  and  his  sons  are  named;  as,  for  instance,  in  ch.  i.  5,  7,  8,  11,  etc.  The  tabernacle  is  the 
sanctuary,  and  no  trace  of  any  other  place  of  worship  appears.  Expressions  like  the  following  con- 
stantly occur,  ^  before  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,'  or  '  before  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of 
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the  congregation'  (ch.  i.  3  ;  iii.  8,  13,  etc.).  The  Israelites  are  always  described  as  a  congregation, 
iv.  13  sq.,  under  the  command  of  *  the  elders  of  the  congregation,'  iv.  15;  or  of  *  a  ruler,*  iv.  23. 
Everything  has  reference  to  life  in  a  camp,  and  that  camp  under  the  command  of  Moses,  iv.-xii.  21 ; 
vi.  11;  xiv.  8 ;  xvi.  26,  28.  A  later  writer  could  scarcely  have  placed  himself  so  entirely  in  the 
times,  or  have  so  completely  adopted  the  ideas  and  modes  of  thinking  of  the  age  of  Moses ;  and  this 
is  especially  true  if,  as  has  been  asserted,  these  laws  gradually  sprung  from  the  usages  of  the  people, 
and  were  written  down  at  a  later  period,  and  then  set  forth  under  the  sanction  of  the  venerable  name 
of  Moses.  But  these  laws  so  entirely  suit  the  age  in  which  Moses  lived,  that  in  order  to  adapt  them 
to  the  requirements  of  a  later  period  they  must  have  undergone  considerable  modification,  accommo- 
dation, and  a  peculiar  mode  of  interpretation.  This  inconvenience  would  have  been  avoided  by  a 
person  who  intended  to  forge  and  antedate  laws  in  &vour  of  the  later  modes  of  Levitical  worship. 
One  having  this  object  in  view  would  have  striven  to  identify  th^  past  a«  much  as  possible  with  the 
present. 

Among  other  passages  which  bear  out  this  statement  the  following  may  be  briefly  inspected.  The 
writers  to  whom  we  have  referred  have  ventured  to  characterise  the  section  comprised  in  ch.  viii.>x.  as 
having  a  mythical  colouring — the  object  of  this  insinuation  being  to  get  rid  of  the  miracle  in  ix.  24; 
and  if  we  ask  what  object  any  one  could  have  to  invent  such  a  fiction,  we  are  told  that  a  sufiScient 
motive  is8U|^lied  by  the  desire  of  the  priests  to  support  the  pretensions  of  the  hierarchy  by  the  solemn 
ceremony  of  Aaron's  consecration.  But  to  any  such  intention  the  account  of  the  crime  committed  by 
Nadab  and  Abihu  is  strikingly  opposed.  Even  Aaron  himself  appears  to  have  been  somewhat  remiss 
in  the  observance  of  the  law  (comp.  x.  16,  sq.  with  iv.  22,  sq.)«  The  tendency  would,  therefore,  appear 
rather  to  have  been  anti-hierarchical,  and  if  a  forgery,  it  is  without  a  motive,  and  even  runs  counter  to 
the  interests  of  those  by  whom  it  is  said  to  have  been  promulgated.  The  law  in  xvii.  3-6,  which  for- 
bids the  slaughter  of  any  beast  except  at  the  tabernacle,  could  only  be  observed  in  the  wilderness,  and 
therefore  some  modifications  were  necessary  in  Palestine,  which  are  accordingly  made  in  the  later  law 
of  Deut.  xii.  2I«  A  more  striking  indication  of  the  time  at  which  the  law  in  Leviticus  was  delivered 
could  not  well  be  lEbund  than  is  implied  in  this  circumstance,  for  the  invention  of  which  as  a  fiction  no 
possible  motive  can  be  assigned.  The  law  of  xvii.  3-6  is  also  admirably  adapted  to  a  people  emi- 
grating from  Egypt,  being  intended  to  guard  the  people  from  imitating  the  rites  and  sacrifices  connected 
with  the  worslup  of  he-goats  in  that  country.  The  laws  concerning  purifications  and  distinctions  of 
meat,  appear,  in  like  manner,  especially  important  in  connection  with  the  recent  emigration  of  the 
people  from  Egypt.  The  fundamental  principle  of  these  laws  is  undoubtedly  Mosaioal,  but  in  the 
individual  application  of  them  there  is  much  which  strongly  reminds  us  of  Egypt,  as  will  appear  in 
the  course  of  our  notes.  This  is  also  the  case  in  ch.  xviii.,  where  the  lawgiver  has  avowedly  in  view 
the  two  opposites,  Egypt  and  Canaan  (v,  3) ;  and  that  the  lawgiver  was  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  former  country  is  shewn  by  the  caution  against  marriages  with  sisters — a  custom  peculiar  to 
Egypt,  and  contrary  to  the  moral  sentiment  of  even  heathen  antiquity. 

But  the  book  of  Leviticus  has  also  a  prophetical  character.  This  especially  appears  in  xxv.  xxvi., 
where  the  predictions  of  the  law  embrace  the  whole  futurity  of  the  nation.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
that  these  were  predictions  after  the  events  without  asserting  that  the  book  was  written  at  the  very 
close  of  the  Israelitish  history ;  and  to  have  then  persuaded  a  nation,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  ages, 
covering  a  period  the  history  of  which  was  well  known,  to  receive  it  with  the  sanction  of  Moses,  would 
have  been  as  great  a  miracle  as  any  which  the  Scripture  itself  records.  We  must  rather  grant  that 
passages  like  these  form  the  real  basis  on  which  the  authority  T)f  the  later  prophets  chiefly  rested :  and 
such  passages  also  most  strikingly  prove  that  the  views  of  the  lawgiver  were  not  merely  external,  but 
had  a  deeper  purpose,  which  was  clearly  imderstood  by  Moses  himself.  That  purpose  was  to  reg^ate 
the  national  life  in  all  its  bearings,  and  to  consecrate  the  whole  nation  to  God.  See  especially  xxv. 
18,  sq.  Yet  not  the  less  is  the  external  character  of  these  laws  impressed  upon  and  evinced  by  the 
history  of  the  nation ;  and  all  the  perverted  ingenuity  and  learning  which  has  been  brought  to  b€siron 
the  subject  have  utterly  failed  to  shew  how,  for  instance,  the  laws  concerning  the  Sabbath  and  the 
year  of  Jubilee  could  possibly  have  been  promulgated  at  any  period  later  than  the  time  of  Moses. 
That  the  Levitical  law  had,  moreover,  a  covert  and  mysterious  signification,  beyond  that  which  these 
considerations  develope,  is  admitted  by  most  commentators.  It  seems,  indeed,  impossible  for  any  one 
who  receives  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  as  part  of  the  inspired  Word  of  Grod,  to  doubt  that  the  whole 
service  had  a  spiritual  meaning ;  and  that  its  institutions,  ordinances,  and  appointments  were  unques- 
tionably prefigurative  of  Gospel  appointments.  Thus  its  sacrifices  and  oblations,  which,  if  performed 
in  faith  and  obedience,  were  to  conciliate  forgiveness  of  sins  (Ezek.  xx.  ll ;  Rom.  x.  5 ;  Gad.  iii.  12), 
have  been  justly  regarded  as  significant  of  the  atonement  to  be  made  by  Christ ;  and  the  requisite 
qualities  of  these  sacrifices  were  emblematical  of  his  immaculate  character.  *  The  whole  service,'  says 
Bishop  Marsh,  '  like  the  veil  of  Moses,  concealed  a  spiritual  radiance  under  an  outward  covering ;  and 
the  internal  import  bearing  a  precise  and  indisputable  reference  to  future  circumstances  and  events,  is 
stamped  with  the  indelible  proofi  of  Divine  contrivance.* 
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The  book  of  Leviticus  is  usually  considered  to  embrace  the  history  of  a  single  month,  being  the  first 
month  of  the  second  year  after  the  departure  from  Egypt.  But  some  maintain  that  its  historical 
period  does  not  exceed  eight  days,  being  the  time  occupied  in  the  consecration  of  Aaron  and  his  sons. 
As  the  book  affords  no  data  for  the  chronological  arrangement  of  its  facts,  the  point  is  one  which  can- 
not be  very  positively  determined.  It  contains  the  further  statement  and  development  of  the  Sinaitic 
legislation,  the  beginnings  of  which  are  described  in  Genesis.  It  exhibits  the  historical  progress  of 
that  l^jifation,  and  we  are  therefore  not  to  expect  to  find  the  laws  detailed  in  a  systematic  form. 
There  is,  nevertheless,  a  certain  order  observed,  which  arose  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  of 
which  the  plan  may  be  easily  perceived.  The  whole  is  intimately  connected  with  the  contents  of 
!Exodus.  That  book  concludes  with  a  description  of  the  sanctuary  with  which  all  external  worship 
-was  connected ;  and  this  conmiences  with  describing  the  worship  itself.  It  contains  the  chief  laws 
which  relate  to  the  offerings,  the  feasts,  and  the  priests,  as  well  as  to  the  ordinances  of  sacred  disci- 
pline. It  contains  only  a  little  of  historical  information,  and  that  relates  to  the  priests,  describing 
the  consecration  of  Aaron  and  his  sons,  and  the  deaths  of  Nadab  and  Abihu,  viii.-x. 

^  large  number  of  books  on  the  subjects  of  Leviticus  have  been  written ;  but  the  commentaries  on  it 
are  involved  in  the  general  commentaries  on  the  whole  Bible,  or  of  the  whole  Pentateuch.  The  only 
separate  conmientary  we  are  acquainted  with  is  that  of  Professor  Bush,  under  the  title  of  Notes  on  the 
Sock  ofLeviticuSf  New  York,  1843,  in  which  the  author  has,  with  handsome  acknowledgment, 
transcribed  most  of  the  notes  on  the  book  which  were  contained  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Pictorial 
Bible,    [There  is  also  a  very  good  commentary  by  Kev.  A.  Bonar.    London :  1846.    3d  Edition,  1852.] 

On  the  general  subject  of  this  Introduction,  see  the  works  referred  to  at  the  end  of  the  introduction 
to  Genesis,  and  in  particular  Jahn's  Einleitung;  Hengstenberg's  Authentic  des  Pentateuches ; 
Havemick's  Handbuch  der  historisch'hritischen  Einleitung  in  das  A.  Test,^  1839,  and  his  Art.  Le- 
viticus in  the  Cychpcedia  of  Biblical  Literature;  Glaire's  Introduction  historique  et  critique  aux 
Livres  de  VAncien  et  du  N.  Test.,  1839;  Calmet's  Priface  sur  le  Uvitique;  Home's  Introduction ; 
Gray's  Ke^f  to  the  Old  Testament. 


CHAPTER  L 

1  2%e  burnt  offerings.    S  Of  the  herd^  10  cf  ike  flocks, 
14  of  the  fowls. 

ND  the 
Lord  called 
unto  Moses, 
and  spake 
unto  him  out 
of  the  taber- 
nacle of  the 
congrega* 
tion,  Sfiying, 
2  Spe^ 
unto  the 
children  of 
Israel,  and 
say  unto  them,  If  any  man  of  vou  bring  an 
offering  unto  the  Lord,  ye  shall  bring  your 
offering  of  the  cattle,  even  of  the  herd,  and  of 
the  flock. 

3  If  If  his  offering  be  a  burnt  sacrifice  of  the 
herd,  let  him  offer  a  male  without  blemish : 
he  shall  ofler  it  of  his  own  voluntary  will  at 
the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation 
before  the  Lord. 

4  ^And  he  shall  put  his  hand  upon  the 
head  of  the  burnt  offering ;  and  it  shall  be 
accepted  for  him  to  make  atonement  for  him. 


5  And  he  shall  kill  the  bullock  before  the 
Lord  :  and  the  priests,  Aaron's  sons,  shall 
bring  the  blood,  and  sprinkle  the  blood  round 
about  upon  the  altar  that  is  by  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation. 

6  And  he  shall  flay  the  burnt  offering,  and. 
cut  it  into  his  pieces. 

7  And  the  sons  of  Aaron  the  priest  shall 
put  fire  upon  the  altar,  and  lay  the  wood  in 
order  upon  the  fire. 

8  And  the  priests,  Aaron's  sons,  shall  lay 
the  parts,  the  head,  and  the  fat,  in  order  upon 
the  wood  that  is  on  the  fire  which  is  upon  the 
altar. 

9  But  his  inwards  and  his  legs  shall  he 
wash  in  water:  and  the  priest  shall  bum  all 
on  the  altar,  to  be  a,  burnt  sacrifice,  an  offering 
made  by  fire,  of  a  sweet  savour  unto  the 
Lord. 

10  IT  And  if  his  offermg  be  of  the  flocks, 
namely^  of  the  sheep,  or  of  the  goats,  for  a 
burnt  sacrifice ;  he  aball  bring  it  a  male  with- 
out blemish. 

11  And  he  shall  kill  it  on  the  side  of  the 
altar  northward  before  the  Lord:  and  the 
priests,  Aaron's  sons,  shall  sprinkle  his  blood 
round  about  upon  the  altar. 

12  And  he  shall  cut  it  into  his  pieces,  with 
his  head  and  his  fat :  and  the  priest  shall  lay 
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them  in  order  on  the  wood  that  is  on  the  fire 
which  i^  upon  the  altar. 

13  Bnt  he  shall  wash  the  mwards  and  the 
legs  with  water  :  and  the  priest  shall  bring  it 
Mj  and  burn  it  upon  the  altar  :  it  is  a  burnt 
sacrifice,  an  ofiering  made  by  fire,  of  a  sweet 
savour  unto  the  Lord. 

14  IT  And  if  the  burnt  sacrifice  for  his 
offering  to  the  Lord  be  of  fowls,  then  he 
shall  bring  his  offering  of  turtledoves,  or  of 
young  pigeons. 

16  And  the  priest  shall  bring  it  unto  the 

•  Or,  pineA  t^the  head  with  the  nail. 


altar,  and  'wring  off  bis  heftd,  and  bum  it  on 
the  altar ;  and  the  blood  thereof  shall  be 
wrung  out  at  the  side  of  the  altar. 

16  And  he  shall  pluck  away  bis  crop  with 
*his  feathers,  and  cast  it  beside  the  altar  on 
the  east  part,  by  the  place  of  the  ashes. 

17  And  he  shall  cleave  it  with  Ae  wings 
thereof,  but  shall  not  divide  it  asunder :  and 
the  priest  shall  bum  it  upon  the  altar,  upon 
the  wood  that  is  upon  the  fire  :  it  is  a  burnt 
sacrifice,  an  ofiering  made  by  fire,  of  a  sweet 
savour  unto  the  Lord. 

»  Or,  thejtlth  thereof. 


Verse  4.  '  The  httrtd  offering.* — This  chapter  relates  to 
bamt  offeringB,  a  geoeraTstatemeiit  eonceroiDg  which  may 
suitably  intrMkice  the  notes  which  illustrate  the  separate 
details.  Such  offerings  occupied  the  first  and  most  con- 
spiooons  place  in  the  Hebrew  system  of  ritual  worship,  on 
which  account,  donbtless,  it  is  that  the  present  book,  which 
is  devoted  to  the  description  of  the  ritual  service,  begins 
with  them.  They  w«re  «lso  of  all  others  the  most  ancient : 
for  of  tMs  kind  was  assuredly  the  sacrifice  of  Abel ;  and 
the  worship  which  Noah  and  the  patriarchal  fathers  ren- 
dered to  Ood>  included  burnt  oflferings  as  an  essential  de- 
ment. Indeed  the  directions  respecting  such  offerings 
whkoh  the  present  chapter  contains,  are  introduced  in  sudi 
a  way  as  to  shew  that  the  legislator  was  not  introducing  a 
new  practice,  but  regulating  one  that  already  existed  and 
was  well  understood.  It  does  not  enact  that  such  offerings 
shall  be  made,  bnt  directs  the  course  that  shall  be  taken 
when  they  are  made.  The  earliest  records  of  heathen 
antiqui^  shew  moreover  that  such  sacrifices  were  in  use 
among  neariy  all  ancient  nations,  and  were  distinguished  by 
accompanying  rites  and  ceremonies,  very  similar  to  those 
which  are  here  described ;  and  this  clearly  indicates  that 
they  derived  their  origin  from  .one  common  source,  which 
can  have  been  no  other  than  the  primitive  practice  brought 
over  fWrai  the  old  world  by  Noah,  the  second  father  of 
mankind,  and  transmitted  by  him  to  the  subsequent  gene- 
rations of  men,  who  took  it  with  them  into  all  the  conn- 
tries  of  their  dispersion.  There  can  be  no  mistake  in 
drawing  this  conclusion  with  respect  to  any  custom  which 
is  known  to  have  existed  before  the  Delu^,  and  which  we 
afterwards  find  kept  up,  with  due  solemnity,  by  the  only 
persons  who  survived  that,  desolating  event  The  origin 
of  snch  sacrifices  is  not  stated  in  Scripture ;  and  many 
writers  hesitate  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  subject  But 
when  we  consider  that  the  practice  is  nearly  as  old  as  the 
creation,  as  shewn  by  the  sacrifice  of  Abel ;  and  when  we 
reflect  tiiat  the  slaughter  and  burning  of  an  inoffensive 
animal  was  not  a  process  very  obvious  m  the  first  exercises 
of  natural  reason,  as  a  means  of-  averting  the  divine  dis- 
pleasure, there  will  seem  no  preat  difficulty  in  conduding 
that  it  was  in  its  ori^n  a  Divine  institution,  framed  fbr 
the  purpose  of  instilling  into  mankind  an  idea  of  vicarious 

Sunishments,  in  preparation  fbr  the  vast  result  which  was 
estined  to  be  eventuaUy  connected  with  it,  and  teaching 
that  sin  might  thus  be  acknowledged,  and  the  Divine  wrath 
incurred  by  it  appeased. 

The  Hebrew  word  for  these  offerings  is  n^  olaftt  fh>m 
npj^  alah,  *  to  ascend,'  which  they  derived  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  whole  of  the  offering  was  to  be  con- 
sumed by  fire  upon  the  altar,  and  to  rise,  as  it  were,  in 
smoke  towards  heaven.  Hence  also  the  adverb  7v5 
chain,  <  whole,'  or  *  complete/  which  is  sometimes  applied 
to  such  offerings  (Deut  xxxii.  10 ;  1  Sam.  vii  9 ;  Ps. 
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li.  SI ;  comp.  Judg.  xx.  40).  And  this  designation  is  pro- 
perly enough  represented  by  the  word  bXoKomtttM  (whence 
the  Latin  holocavstum),  *  entire  burnt  offering,'  which  the 
Septuagint  employs.  Originally  all  offerings  from  the 
animal  kingdom  seem  to  have  passed  under  the  name  of 
Olah,  since  a  portion  at  least  of  every  sacrifice,  of  what- 
ever kind — and  in  particular  that  portion  which  consti- 
tuted the  offering  to  God,  was  consumed  by  fire  upon  the 
altar.  In  process  of  time,  however,  when  the  sacrifices 
became  divided  into  numerous  classes,  a  more  limited 
sense  was  given  to  the  term  olah ;  in  its  being  then  solely 
applied  to  tiiose  sacrifices  in  which  the  priests  did  not 
share,  and  which  were  designed  to  propitiate  the  anger  of 
Jehovah,  incurred  by  sin  generally,  or  by  particular  trans- 
gressions. Only  oxen,  male  sheep  or  goats,  or  turtle-doves 
and  ^onng  pigeons,  all  without  blemish,  were  fit  for  burnt 
offenngs.  The  offerer  in  person  was  obliged  to  take  his 
ofiering  first  of  all  into  the  fi>re-coart,  as  far  as  the  gate  of 
the  tabernacle,  where  the  animal  was  examined  by  the 
officiating  priest  to  ascertain  that  it  was  without  blemish. 
The  offerer  then  lud  hb  hand  upon  the  victim,  confessing 
his  sins,  and  by  this  act  dedicated  it  as  his  sacrifice  to  pro- 
pitiate the  Almighty.  The  animal  was  then  killed,  towards 
the  north  of  the  altar ;  and  the  priest  having  received  the 
blood,  proceeded  to  sprinkle  it  around  the  altar,  that  is  upon 
the  lower  part  of  the  altar,  not  immediatel  j[  upon  the  altar, 
lest  the  fire  should  be  extinguished  (ch.  iii.  2 :  Deut  xiL 
27 ;  2  Chron.  xxix.  22).  Thej  then  proceeded  to  fliay  or 
skin  the  animal,  and  to  cut  it  m  pieces,  acts  which  as  well 
as  the  slaying  might,  it  seems,  be  performed  by  the  ofierer 
himsdf  {v.  6) ;  Imt  which  he  was  not  bound  to  do,  and 
which  in  later  times  seems  to  have  been  usually  done  by 
the  Levites.  The  entrails  and  legs  were  then  washed  in 
water,  and  the  priest  havins  meanwhile  disposed  the  wood 
in  a  proper  manner  upon  the  altar,  received  the  separated 
parts  of  the  victim  and  took  them  to  the  rise  of  the  altar, 
where  he  sprinkled  them  with  salt ;  after  which  he  pro- 
ceeded to  lay  them  on  the  wood  as  nearly  as  pofsible  in 
the  shape  of  the  slain  animal.  We  must  not  omit  to  no- 
tice that  peculiar  feature  of  the  law,  by  which  the  offering 
was  allowed  to  be  varied  according  to  the  drcurastances  <? 
the  ofierer.  While  the  rich  man  brought  his  bullock,  the 
considerate  and  benignant  spirit  of  thelaw  made  provision 
for  the  poor  man  also,  who,  as  his  means  might  permit, 
might  bring  a  lamb  or  even  a  turtie-dove  or  a  TOung 

{>igeon,  these  bir^  being  very  common  and  dieap  in  Pa- 
estine.  With  regard  to  these,  nothing  is  said  about  sex, 
whether  they  were  to  be  males  or  females.  The  mode  of 
killing  them  was  it  seems  by  nipping  off  the  head  with  the 
thumb  nail,  which  with  the  other  particulars  described  in 
V.  U-17,  are  stated  by  the  Jewish  writers  as  fbrming  the 
most  nice  and  difficult  portion  of  the  priestiy  duties. 

The  present  chapter  has  respect  only  to  voluntary  or 
spontaneous  burnt  ofierings:  but  there  were  others,  which 
will  hereafter  come  under  our  notice,  such  as  the  standing 
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biamt  ofi^ngs,  being  then  offered  every  morning  and 
evening  on  beKalf  of  the  whole  people  (Num.  xxviii.  3 ; 
Exod.  xxix.  38),  and  at  the  three  ^reat  festivals  (Lev. 
xxiii.  37;  Nam.  xxviii.  11-27;  xxix.  22;  Lev.  xvi.  3; 
comp.  2  Chron.  xxxv.  12-16).  Also  the  prescribed  burnt 
offerings^  being,  such  as  the  law  itself  required  from  indi- 
viduals on  particular  occasions,  such  as  those  brought  by 
women  rising  from  cluldbed  (ch.  xii.  6)  ;  by  persons  cured 
of  leprosy  (3i.  xiv.  19 — 32) ;  by  persons  cleansed  from 
issue  (ch.  xv.  14,  M9.);.and  by  Uie  Nazarites,  when  ren- 
dered unclean  by  contact  with  a  dead  body  (Num.  vi.  9), 
or  after  the  days  of  their  separation  were  accomplished 
(Num.  vi.  14).  As  voluntary  offerinffs  we  find  in  the 
sequel,  that  these  sacrifices  were  offered  on  almost  al]  im- 
portant occasions,  events,  and  solemnities,  whether  private 
or  public,  and  often  in  very  large  numbers  (see  Judg.  xx. 
26 ;  1  Sam.  vii.  9 ;  2  Chron.  xxxi.  2 ;  1  Kiu^  iii.  4 ;  1 
Oiron.  xxix.  21 ;  2  Chron.  xxix.  21 ;  Ezra  vi.  17 ;  viii. 
S5).  There  is  nothing  said  in  the  law  to  prevent  the  hea- 
then from  presenting  such  offerings  if  they  felt  inclined  to 
testify  such  respect  to  the  God  of  Israel ;  and  in  fact  we 
find  that  ihey  were  not  excluded  from  this  privilege  in 
those  later  times  when  Uie  law  was  more  stringently  con- 
strued than  at  its  institution;  for  we  find  in  Josephus 
several  instances  of  heathen  kings  ordeinng  sacrifices  to  be 
offered  on  their  behalf  in  the  temple.  Augustus  in  par- 
ticular ordered  a  sacrifice  of  two  sheep  and  one  ox  to  be 
offered  for  him  every  day  in  the  temple. 

2.  *  Bring  your  offering  of  the  cattle,  even  of  the  herd, 
and  of  the  Jtock/ —ThaX  is  to  say,  that  only  such  animals 
as  formed  part  of  their  herds  and  flocks,  and  were 
used  for  fooo,  should  be  offered  for  sacrifice.  This  ex- 
cluded camels  and  asses,  although  of  the  herd,  and  also  all 
wild  beasts,  as  well  as  many  animals  the  use  of  which  for 
food  was  flowed.  In  fact,  we  never  read  that  other  qua- 
drupeds than  oxen,  sheep,  and  goats  were  sacrificed  to 
Jehovah,  either  before  or  after  the  delivery  of  the  Law. 
This  formed  one  important  distinction  between  the  sacri- 
fices of  the  Hebrews  and  those  of  other  ancient  nations ; 
for  although  the  latter  sacrificed  oxen,  sheep,  and  goats, 
they  also  offered  numy  other  animals,  clean  and  unclean, 
wild  and  tame.  Thus,  horses  were  sacrificed  to  the  sun, 
hpgs  to  Ceres  and  (in  £^pt)  to  Bacchus,  dogs  to  Hecate 
and  others,  and  wolves  to  Mars.  In  Arabia  camels  were 
anciently  sacrificed,  as  is  still  done  occasionally.  No  fish 
were  ever  brought  to  the  altar.  The  dove  seems  to  be 
the  onl^  bird  directed  to  be  offered;  but  it  appears  from 
chap.  XIV.  4-7,  that  any  clean  bird  was  in  particular  cases 
an  eligible  offering;  but,  in  practice,  it  seems  doubtftil 
whether  any  other  than  doves  were  ever  actually 
offered. 

3.  *  Without  blemish* — It  is  carefully  provided  that  what- 
ever was  offered  to  Jehovah  as  a  sacrifice  or  oblation 
should  be  the  most  perfect  of  its  kind.  The  particidar 
diftjualifying  blemishes  are  enumerated  in  ch.  xxil.  20-24. 
No  directions  are  there  given  as  to  the  colours  of  the  selected 
beast ;  perhaps  because  such  restrictions  might,  in  a  con- 
siderable degree,  have  (grated  in  limiting  the  power  of 
the  mass  of  the  people  to  offer  sacrifices.  The  water  of 
purification  is,  however,  directed  to  be  made  with  the 
blood  of  a  red  heifer  in  Num.  xix.  2 ;  and  as  that  animal 
was  not  only  to  be  without  blemish,  but '  without  spot,' 
it  is  probable  that,  in  all  instances,  animals  of  one  unva- 
riegated  colour  were  preferred.  The  regulations  on  this 
subject  may  perhaps  receive  illustration  from  the  pracdces 
of  the  Egyptians,  as  detailed  by  Herodotus.  He  states 
that  they  sacrificed  to  Apis  white  bulls ;  and  as  the  ex- 
istence of  a  single  black  hair  upon  them  rendered  them 
unfit  to  be  victmis,  they  were  examined  with  the  most 
scrupulous  exactness  by  a  priest  appointed  for  the  purpose : 
if  the  result  of  this  examination  proved  satisfiM!tory  to 
him,  he  finstened  to  its  horns  a  label,  which,  after  applying 
wax,  he  sealed  with  his  ring.  The  animal  was  tiien  led 
away :  and  it  was  a  capital  crime  to  sacrifice  any  bull 
which  had  not  in  this  manner  been  examined  and  sealed 
by  the  priest  It  is  thought,  from  various  incidental  allu- 
sions in  Scripture,  that  there  was  a  similar  inspection  and 


sealing  among  the  Israelites,  who  could  not  be  unac- 
quainted with  the  sacrificial  usages  of  the  Egyptians. 

b,  *  He  shall  kill  the  bullock.* — Tfaos  is  regarded  as  an 
instance  of  a  usage  very  conmion  in  the  Hebrew,  of  a 
verb  employed  in  a  kind  of  impersonal  sense,  equivalent 
to  the  on  dit  *  one  says,'  of  the  French,  or  the  man  sagt  of 
the  Germans;  both  of  which  answer  to  our  *  it  is  said.' 
The  expression  therefore  does  not  here  seem  to  denote  any 
one  in  particular  as  the  slayer  of  the  victim.  In  confor- 
mity with  this,  the  Sept.  has*  cff>d4ou<rt,  *  they  shall  slay/ 
and  modem  translators  wisely  render  by  *  one  shall  kill 
the  bullock,'  or,  still  better,  *  the  bullock  shall  be  killed.' 
The  practice  seems  to  have  been  that  the  priests  and  Le- 
vites  were  not  obliged  to  slay  any  of  the  victims,  but  such 
as  were  offered  for  me  whole  of  the  people.  Those  brought 
by  private  persons  were,  at  first,  usually  slain  by  them- 
selves, but  the  office  gradually  devolved  more  and  more 
upon  the  Levites,  and  was  at  length  almost  entirely  dis- 
charged by  them.  The  victim  was  slain  immediately  on 
the  spot  where  the  hands  had  been  placed  upon  it,  which 
was  on  the  nortli  side  of  the  altar.  The  Jewish  writers 
state  that  the  victim  to  be  slain  was  bound,  his  fore  legs  and 
hind  legs  together,  and  was  laid  thus  bound  with  his  head 
towards  the  south,  and  his  face  towards  the  west,  and  he 
that  killed  him  stood  on  the  east  side  of  him  with  his  face 
westward,  and  then  cut  through  the  throat  and  windpipe 
at  one  stroke.  It  is  also  stated  thai  a  person  stood  ready 
with  a  bajsin  to  receive  the  blood,  which  he  stirred  to  pre- 
vent it  from  coagulating  before  it  was  sprinkled.  This 
most  curiously  agrees  with  the  mode  in  which  the  Egyp- 
tians slaughtered  their  oxen,  as  represented  in  the  annexed 
engraving ;  and  this  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  mode 
of  prooeeding  among  other  ancient  nations  was  very  dif- 
ferent, and  had  more  resemblance  to  that  of  our  own 
slaughterers,  who  first  strike  the  animal  down,  and  then 
cat  Its  throat. 


SjJLTrNO  tint  Bullock. 

—  «  Sprinkle  the  Woorf.'— This  sprinkling  of  the  blood, 
which  the  Hebrews  regarded  as  eminently  the  seat  of  life, 
was  the  most  important  and  solemn  part  of  the  ceremony 
in  all  sacrifices ;  fbr  *  by  this  sprinkling  the  atonement 
was  made ;  for  the  blood  was  the  life  of  the  heart,  and  it 
was  always  supposed  that  life  went  to  redeem  life*  (Home's 
Introduction,  iii.  290).  Henoe  this  act  was  eminently  the 
peculiar  function  of  the  priest,  and  even  a  priest  was  re- 
quired to  be  in  the  highest  state  of  legal  purity  and  cor- 
rectness to  be  qualified  for  this  act  The  blood  itself  is 
said  by  the  Jewish  writers  to  have  been  received  in  a 
vessel  specially  appro[)riated  to  the  use,  and  hallowed  for 
the  service.  In  addition  to  what  has  on  this  point  been 
stated  in  the  leading  note,  we  have  only  to  add,  that  the 
surplus  blood,  left  after  the  sprinkling  had  been  performed, 
was  poured  out  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  where  there  was 
probably  a  trench,  such  as  that  which,  in  the  temple, 
conveyed  the  superfluous  blood  into  the  valley  of  the 
Kidron,  where  it  was  sold  to  the  gardeners  to  manure  their 
grounds.  It  was  not  only  among  the  Hebrews  that  the 
effusion  of  the  life  blood  was  the  most  essential  act  of 
sacrifice.  It  was  rc^rded  among  the  ancient  Persians 
and  some  other  nations  as  so  exclusively  essential  tliat 
they  did  not  bum  the  sacrifice  at  all,  but  only  slew  it  be- 
fore the  altar,  or  at  most  offered  only  the  omentum  j  be- 
lieving that  the  life  of  the  victim  was  all  that  their  gods 
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required.  Indeed,  it  m  to  be  obserred  that  in  all  cases  the 
sacrifice  does  not  consist  in  homing  the  animal  so  mnoh  as 
in  the  killing  at  the  altar.  Many  carious  and  illustrative 
traces  of  this  custom  of  sprinkling  or  offering  the  blood 
may  be  disoorered  among  nations  remote  from  each  other 
in  time  and  place.  Among  the  Greeks  the  blood  was  re- 
served in  a  vessel  and  offered  on  the  altar.  With  the  Romans 
also  the  blood  was  received  in  coblets  and  poured  upon  the 
altar.  Among  the  Si^thians  (who  often  sacrificed  men)  the 
blood  of  the  victims  was  sprinkled  on  their  deity— an  tron 
$word ;  with  blood  also  they  profusely  sprinkled  or  var- 
nished the  trunks  of  their  sacred  trees.  The  Indians  who 
reside  among  the  hills  of  Rajamahall  must  contrive,  in 
their  religious  sacrifices,  that  the  blood  should  fall,  or  be 
sprinkled  on  the  shrine  diumdah,  the  consecrated  muckmun 
branch,  and  bamboos,  ete.  (^Asialic  EeaearcheSy  iv.  62,  55). 
A  sanguinary  goddess  is  pleased  daring  100,000  years 
with  the  sacrifice  of  three  men,  and  delights  in  blood  as 
in  andnxma  (A»  R.  v.  373).    Some  Indian  tribes  worship  a 
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rude  stone  trv  an  offering  of  blood  (Baehanan's  Myaore^ 
iii.  253).  The  Chaman  Tartars  stain  their  idols  widi 
blood ;  and  even  in  the  New  World  we  find  a  similar  cus- 
tom among  the  Aztecks  ^Humboldt,  i.  219).  See  further 
in  tiie  note  on  Ezek.  xxiii.  14. 

6.  *  He  shall  flay,  etc.  —The  remark  with  which  the 
note  on  v.  5  opens  applies  equally  here.  Anciently  the 
person  who  brought  the  vict^  when  he  had  slain  it,  pro- 
ceeded to  fi&^  the  carcass,  and  then  to  cut  it  in  pieces. 
But  in  later  times  this  was  done  by  the  priests  and  Levites. 
In  the  times  of  Josephus,  there  were  tables  of  marble  and 
columns  in  the  temple,  expressly  adapted  to  all  the  pro- 
cesses of  slaying  the  victims  and  preparing  them  for  the 
altar.  The  Jewish  writers  furnish  a  vast  deal  of  informa- 
tion respecting  the  processes  observed  in  flaving  and  cut- 
ting up  the  anmials ;  but  we  find  little  that  the  reader  will 
judge  interesting,  unless  it  be  that  the  animal  was  hanged 
up  by  the  heels  for  the  purpose,  and  that  it  was  customary 
to  divide  it  into  twelve  parts. 


CHAPTER  11. 

1  The  meat  offering  of  flour  with  oil  and  incente,  4 
other  taken  in  the  ovm,  6  or  on  ajAate,  1  or  in  a 
Jryingpan:  12  and  of  the  flrstfrtdts  in  the  ear,  13 
2%e  salt  of  the  meat  offering. 

And  when  any  will  offer  a  meat  offering  unto 
the  Lord,  his  offering  shall  he  of  fine  flour ; 
and  he  shaU  pour  oil  upon  it,  and  put  frank- 
incense thereon. 

2  And  he  shall  hring  it  to  Aaron's  sons 
the  priests:  and  he  shall  take  thereout  his 
handful  of  the  flour  thereof,  and  of  the  oil 
thereof,  with  all  the  frankincense  thereof; 
and  the  priest  shall  bum  the  memorial  of  it 
upon  the  altar,  to  be  an  offering  made  by  fire, 
of  a  sweet  savour  unto  the  Lord  : 

3  And  ^the  remnant  of  the  meat  offering 
shall  be  Aaron's  and  his  sons' :  it  is  a.  thing 
most  holy  of  the  offerings  of  the  Lord  made 
by  fire. 

4  IT  And  if  thou  bring  an  oblation  of  a 
meat  offering  baken  in  the  oven,  it  shall  be 
unleavened  cakes  of  fine  flour  mingled  with 
oil,  or  unleavened  wafers  anointed  with  oil. 

5  IF  And  if  tliy  oblation  be  a  meat  offering 
baken  *in  a  pan,  it  shall  be  of  fine  flour  un- 
leavened, mingled  with  oil. 

6  Thou  shalt  part  it  in  pieces,  and  pour 
oil  thereon :  it  is  a  meat  offering. 

7  IT  And  if  thy  oblation  be  a  meat  offering 
baken  in  the  fryiugpan,  it  shall  be  made  of 
fine  flour  with  oil. 

8  And  thou  shalt  bring  the  meat  offering 
that  is  made  of  these  things  unto  the  Lord  : 


and  when  it  is  presented  imto  the  priest,  he 
shall  bring  it  unto  the  altar. 

9  And  the  priest  shall  take  from  the  meat 
offering  ^a  memorial  thereof,  and  shall  bum 
it  upon  the  altar  :  it  is  an  ^offering  made  by 
fire,  of  a  sweet  savour  unto  the  Lord. 

10  And  that  which  is  left  of  the  meat 
offering  shall  be  Aaron's  and  his  sons' :  it  is 
a  thins  most  holy  of  the  offerings  of  the  Lord 
made  by  fire. 

11  Wo  meat  offering,  which  ye  shall  bring 
unto  the  Lord,  shall  be  made  with  leaven : 
for  ye  shall  bum  no  leaven,  nor  any  honey,  in 
any  offering  of  the  Lord  made  by  fire. 

12  H  As  for  the  oblation  of  the  firstfruits, 
ye  shall  offer  them  unto  the  Lord  :  but  they 
shall  not  *be  burnt  on  the  altar  for  a  sweet 


savour. 


13  IT  And  every  oblation  of  thy  meat  offer- 
ing ^shaltthou  season  with  salt ;  neither  shalt 
thou  suffer  the  salt  of  the  covenant  of  thy  God 
to  be  lacking  from  thy  meat  offering :  with 
all  thine  offerings  thou  shalt  offer  salt. 

14  If  And  if  thou  offer  a  meat  offering  of 
thy  firstfruits  unto  the  Lord,  thou  shalt  offer 
for  the  meat  offering  of  thy  firstfruits  green 
ears  of  corn  dried  by  the  fire,  even  com  beaten 
out  of  ftdl  ears. 

15  And  thou  shalt  put  oil  upon  it,  and  lay 
frankincense  thereon :  it  is  a  meat  offering. 

16  And  the  priest  shall  bum  the  memorial 
of  it,  part  of  the  beaten  com  thereof,  and  part 
of  the  oil  thereof,  with  all  the  frankincense 
thereof:  it  is  an  offering  made  by  fire  unto 
the  Lord. 


I  Eodni.  7. 81.  »  Or,  m  ajtat  phte,  or,  iUtt, 


•  Vene  2.  4  Ezod.  t9. 18.  •  Heb.  ascend. 


•  Hark  9.  49. 
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Vene  1.  '  Meat  offertng/'^TlaM,  the  seoond  in  the  ena- 
meraticm  of  leeal  o&rings,  forms  the  subject  of  the  pre- 
sent chapter.  The  original  word  is  iin^p  minchah,  from 
the  root  njD  manach^  *  to  giye' or  'bestow;*  and  hence  pro- 
perly '  a  cift*  or  '  offering.'  Instances  of  the  use  of  the 
word  in  the  general  sense,  so  as  to  include  even  slain  ani- 
mals (as  in  Gen.  iv.  3-5)  do  occur ;  but  its  ordinair  and 
legal  use  in  the  books  of  the  law  is  to  distinguish  a  blood- 
less offering  from  a  bloody  sacrifice.  Hie  common  ren- 
dering of  the  term  in  the  Authorized  Version  by  *  meat 
offering*  is  incorrect  according  to  the  modem  acceptation 
of  the  word  '  meat,  which  is  now  applied  exclusively  to 
flesh.  But  it  was  correct  at  the  time  the  translation  was 
made,  when  'meat*  had  the  same  general  meaning  as 
'  food,' — which  use  of  the  word  is  still,  indeed,  preserved 
among  uneducated  neople  in  the  remoter  provinces,  who 
still  call  animal  fooa  *  flesh,'  and  food  generally  *  meat,' 


and  who  look  upon  the  practice  of  applying  the  word 
'  exclusively  to  *  flesn,'  as  a  fine  affectation,  charao- 


'meaf  < 


teristic  of  gentry  and  Londoners.  In  Wilson's  Christian 
DicHomi^,  published  in  1622,  and  therefore  coeval  with 
the  authorized  translation '  meat '  is  defined  as,  *  something 
prepared  to  eat  for  bodily  nourishment'  It  is  worth  while 
to  note  this,  as' the  word  '  meat*  is  repeatedly  used  in  this 
general  sense  in  the  translations  of  both  the  Old  and  New 
Testament 

From  the  nature  of  the  offering,  and  from  the  general 
sentiment  attached  to  it,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  pri- 
marily intended  as  a  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the 
bounty  and  beneficence  of  Grod,  as  manifested  in  those  gifts 
of  his  providence  to  which  we  owe  our  daily  bread.  It 
hence  had  ^propitiatory  reference,  the  idea  of  which  seems 
to  have  been  derived  mm  the  eastern  custom  of  bringing 
presents,  however  humble,  to  a  great  person  of  whom  a 
favour  is  asked,  or  whose  good  will  one  desires  to  cultivate. 
Hence  the  addition  of  the  meat  offering  to  the  burnt  offer- 
ing ;  the  propitiation  of  the  meat  offering  being  necessa- 
rily added  to  the  expiation  of  the  burnt  offering  in  order 
to  complete  the  atonement.  The  idea  of  the  meat  offering 
is  propitiatory  every  where  except  in  Lev.  v.  11,  where 
an  expiatory  signification  is  attached  to  it — ^because  the 
offering  there  described  is  that  of  a  poor  man,  who  could 
not  afford  an  animal  sacrifice,  and  to  which,  therefore,  in 
mercifbl  accommodation  to  his  poverty,  the  ideas  belong- 
ing to  the  costlier  sacrifice  were  transferred. 

The  meat  offerings  were  either  attended  by  drink  offer- 
ings, or  they  were  offered  alone.  1.  The  meat  offerings 
attended  with  drink  ofiierings  were,  fine  flour,  salt,  and 
oil,  made  either  into  thin  cakes  or  thin  wafers,  and  baked 
either  in  a  pan  or  oven.  The  acccmipanying  drink  offer- 
ing was  of  wine,  which  was  poured  out  as  a  libation  at  the 
bsMe  of  the  altar.  These  offerings  went  along  with  all  the 
burnt  ofterins;s  except  of  birds,  obviously  because  the  birds 
being  offerea  only  by  poor  persons,  they  were  excused 
fW>m  the  obligation  of  adding  a  meat  offering.  They  also 
acoompuiied  the  peace  offerings  (Num.  xv.  8),  but  not  the 
sin  offerings,  except  that  which  was  offered  at  the  cleans- 
ing of  a  leper  (Lev.  xiv.  10\  2.  The  meat  offerings 
alone,  which  were  not  ofiered  along  with  animal  sacrifices, 
were  either  public  or  private.  The  public  were  the  wave 
sheaf  (Lev.  xxiii  10,  11),  and  the  twelves  cakes  of  the 
shew-bread  (Lev.  xxiv.  6) ;  the  private  were  either  en- 
joined by  the  law,  as  that  of  the  priest  at  his  consecration 
(Lev.  vi.  20),  and  that  which  the  (ealous  husband  was  to 
offer  (Num.  v.  15),  or,  as  already  mentioned,  they  were 
allowed  in  case  of  poverty,  in  lieu  of  a  more  costly  sacri- 
fice. The  meat  offerings  were  all  of  wheaten  flour,  sea- 
soned with  salt,  except  that  of  the  jealous  husband,  which 
was  of  barley  meal,  without  any  mixture ;  and  excepting 
the  wave  shea^  which  was  not  ground  into  flour.  Some 
were  mixed  with  oil  or  frankincense,  or  both ;  some  were 
offered  unbaked,  others  baked ;  some  were  eaten  by  the 
priests,  without  bringing  them  to  the  altar  at  all,  as  the 
leavened  cakes  and  the  shew-bread;  some  were  wholly 
consumed  on  the  altar,  as  was  every  meat  offering  for  a 
priest  (Lev.  vi.  23),  but  in  most  of  them,  a  memorial  or 


small  part  was  consumed  on  the  altar,  and  the  rest  be* 
longed  to  the  priest 

4.  •  Oucn,'— The  ovens  of  a  people  continually  on  the 
move,  could  have  little  resemblance  to  our  own ;  and  we 
can  only  discover  what  th^  probably  were,  by  a  reference 
to  exbtin^  usages  in  the  East.  The  trade  of  a  baker  is 
only  earned  on  in  large  towns;  people  bake  tiieir  own 
br^  daily  in  villages  and  encampments,  and  to  a  very 
considerable  extent  in  towns  also.  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that  when  individual  &milies  bake  every  day  as  much 
bread  only  as  is  required  for  that  day,  recouecting  at  the 
same  time  that  fuel  is  in  general  scarce,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  oven  should  be  small,  and  consuming  but  little  fiiel. 
These  requisites  are  f\illy  met  in  the  common  family  ovens 
of  Western  Asia.  That  which  may  be  considered  the 
most  general  is  a  circular  pit  in  the  earthen  floor,  usually 
between  four  and  five  feet  deep,  and  about  three  feet  in 
diameter.  This  pit  is  well  plastered  within;  and  the 
dough,  which  is  in  large  oval  or  round  cakes — not  thicker 
than  pancakes,  which  in  appearance  they  very  much  re- 
semble when  done — is  dexterously  stuck  against  the  sides 
of  the  pit,  which  has  been  previously  heatwl,  and  has  the 
glowing  embers  still  at  the  bottom.  This  cake  is  not 
turned ;  and,  fh)m  its  thinness,  is  completely  done  in  two 
or  three  minutes.  Its  moisture  being  then  absorbed,  it 
would  fiill  from  the  sides  of  the  oven  into  the  fire,  were  it 
not  removed  in  proper  time.  This  bread  is  usually  flex- 
ible and  soft,  ana  may  be  rolled  up  like  paper ;  but  if  suf- 
fered to  remain  Vmg  enough,  it  becomes  hard  and  crisp  on 
the  side  which  has  been  in  contact  with  the  oven ;  but  it 
is  seldom  suffered  to  attain  this  state,  although  we,  who 
have  lived  for  above  two  years  on  this  sort  of  bread, 
thought  it  far  preferable  in  this  form.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
that  this  pit  is  not  exclusively  an  oven ;  but,  particularly  in 
Persia,  is  often  the  only  fireplace  for  general  purposes, 
which  is  to  be  found  in  cottages,  and  even  in  some  decent 
houses.  Whether  this  was  the  *  oven*  of  the  Hebrews  in 
the  desert,  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  It  is  formed  with 
little  expense  or  labour ;  but  is  more  generally  found  in 
towns  and  villages  than  among  the  nomade  tribes  of  the 
desert  The  other  thin^  resembling  ovens,. act  more  or 
less  upon  the  same  principle  as  this.  They  are  of  various 
kinds ;  but  they  may  generally  be  described  as  strong  un- 
glazed  earthen  vessels,  which  being  heated  by  an  internal 
fire,  the  bread  is  baked  by  being  stuck  against  the  sides, 
in  the  manner  already  noticed.  Either  the  interior  or 
outer  surface  is  used  for  this  purpose,  according  to  the 
construction  of  the  vessel,  and  the  description  of  bread  re- 
quired. The  common  bread  is  sometimes  baked  on  the 
outside  of  the  heated  vessel ;  and  thus  also  is  baked  a  kind 
of  large  crisp  biscuit,  as  thin  as  a  wafer,  which  is  made  by 
the  application  of  a  soft  paste  to  the  heated  surfece,  which 
bakes  it  in  an  instant.  Of  this  description,  no  doubt,  is 
the  wafer-bread  which  we  find  mentioned  in  verse  4  and 
elsewhere.  The  ovens  of  this  sort  with  which  the  writer 
is  most  familiar  are  nearly  three  feet  high,  and  about 
fifteen  inches  in  diameter  at  the  top,  which  is  open.  It 
gradually  widens  to  the  bottom,  where  there  is  a  hole  for 
the  convenience  of  withdrawing  the  ashes.  When  Ae  in- 
side is  exclusively  used  for  bakmg,  the  outside  is  usually 
coated  with  clay,  the  better  to  concentrate  the  heat  We 
have  seen  them  used  under  various  circumstances.  Even 
the  vessels  navigating  the  Tigris  are  usually  fomished 
with  one  of  them,  for  baking  the  daily  supply  of  bread ; 
and  they  are  sometimes  built  to  the  deck  for  standing  use. 
The  Arab  smlors  have  them  also  in  their  vessels  on  the 
Red  Sea,  and  elsewhere.  Sometimes  a  large  water-vessel, 
with  the  bottom  knocked  out,  is  made  to  serve  as  a  substi- 
tute, and  goes  by  the  same  name.  This  name  {tenSu')  is, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  the  original  Hebrew  word  ^JQ 
tammr,  translated  *  oven'  in  the  text  Ovens,  somewhat 
^milar,  are  fluently  used  in  houses  in  the  place  of  the 
hole  in  the  fioor  already  mentioned,  eipedaUy  in  apart- 
ments wfiich  have  not  the  ground  for  their  floor.  They 
are  then  not  only  used  for  cooking  and  baking  bread,  bnt 
for  warming  the  apartment    'Hie  top  is  then  covered 
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with  a  board,  and  oyer  this  a  larg«  cloth  or  counterpane  is 
spread,  and  the  people  sit  around,  covering  their  legs  and 
laps  with  the  counterpane.  So  also  the  pit  in  the  floor, 
when  not  in  use  fbr  cooking  or  baking  bread,  is,  in  winter, 
covered  over,  and  warms  the  apartment,  in  much  the  same 
manner.  It  remains  to  add,  that  bread  is  sometimes  baked 
on  an  iron  plate  placed  over  the  opening  at  the  top  of  the 
oven.  That  the  ovens  of  the  Israelites  u  the  desert  were 
something  on  the  principle  of  Uiese  earthen  ovens,  there  is 
not  much  reason  to  question ;  and  it  is  equally  probable 
that  those  ovens  which  are  mentioned  after  their  settlement 
m  Palestine  were  one  of  the  two,  or  both  of  the  modifi- 
cations of  the  same  principle  which  we  have  described  as 
being  ordinarily  exhibited  in  the  houses  of  Western  Asia. 
These,  of  course,  are  not  the  only  forms  of  baking  bread. 
We  mention  them  as  the^  occur.  One  has  been  noticed  in 
the  remark  on  Geu.  xviii.  6,  and  others  occur  in  the  notes 
to  verses  5  and  7  of  the  present  chapter. 

5.  *  Baken  in  a  pctn* — In  the  preceding  note  we  have 
mentioned  a  mode  of  baking  bread  on  an  iron  plate  laid  on 
the  top  of  the  oven ;  but  a  more  simple  and  primitive  use 
of  a  bakinff  plate  is  exemplified  among  the  nomade  tribes 
of  Asia.  We  first  witnessed  the  process  at  a  small  en- 
campment of  Eelauts  in  the  north  of  Persia.  There  was 
a  convex  plate  of  iron  (copper  is  often  in  use)  placed  hori- 
zontally about  nine  inches  from  the  ground,  the  edges 
being  supported  by  stones.  There  was  a  slow  fire  under- 
neath, and  the  large  thin  cakes  were  laid  upon  the  upper 
or  convex  surface,  and  baked  with  the  same  effect  as  when 
stuck  to  the  sides  of  an  oven,  but  rather  more  slowly. 
The  thin  wafer  bread  of  soft  paste  can  be  baked  by  the 
same  process,  which  is  recommended  to  the  wandering 
tribes  by  the  simplicity  and  portability  of  the  apparatus. 
We  believe  that  a  fiat  plate  is  sometimes  employed  in  this 
way,  though  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  witneraed  its  use. 
Chardin  thinks  that  this  process  was  in  use  lonff  before 
ovens  of  any  kind  were  known ;  and  he  is  probably  right. 
Unleavened  oatmeal  cakes,  baked  on  an  iron  plate  called 
<  a  girdle,'  are  still  very  general  in  Scotland,  and  also  in 
the  north  of  England. 

6.  *  Part  it  in  pieceSf  and  pour  oil  thereon.' — We  here 
see  bread,  after  being  baked,  broken  up  again  and  mingled 
with  oil.  Was  this  an  extraordinary  and  peculiar  pre- 
paration for  the  altar,  or  was  it  a  pre|>aration  in  com- 
mon use  among  the  Hebrews  ?  We  incline  to  the  latter 
opinion ;  as  it  seems  to  differ  very  little  from  a  common 
and  standard  dish  among  the  Biedouin  Arabs.  This  is 
made  of  unleavened  paste,  baked  in  thin  cakes,  which  are 
afterwards  broken  up,  and  thoroughly  kneaded  with  but- 
ter, adding  sometimes  honey,  and  sometimes  milk,  but 
generally  employiu|;  butter  alone  for  the  purpose,  lliis 
second  kneadinsr  brings  it  into  the  state  in  whicn  it  is  eaten 
with  great  satinaction  by  the  Arabs.  The  only  difference 
between  this  and  the  preparation  in  the  text,  is  the  use  of 
butter  instead  of  oil ;  and  in  its  not  being  said  here  that 
the  bread  was  kneaded  anew,  but  only  that  it  was  broken 
up  and  mingled  with  oil.  These  points  of  difference  are 
not  very  essential.  The  Bedouins,  as  a  pastoral  people, 
have  no  oil ;  but  are  very  fond  of  it  when  it  can  be  ob- 
tained :  butter,  therefore,  as  used  by  them,  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  substitute  for  the '  oil'  of  the  text.  And  as  to 
the  want  of  a  second  kneading  in  the  present  case,  it  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  such  kneading  did  not  take  place, 
even  though  it  is  not  specified.  Brides,  the  Bedouins 
do  not  always  knead  the  broken  bread  again  with  butter, 
but  are  content  to  soak  or  dip  the  broken  morsels  in  melted 
butter.    It  is  probable  that  the  present  text  explains  the 


mingling  with  oil,  mentioned  in  verses  4  and  7,  better 
than  by  supposing  that  the  paste  was  tempered  with  oil 
before  being  baked.  Using  oil  with  bread  continues  to  be 
a  very  common  practice  u  the  East;  and  the  Bedooin 
Arabs,  and  generally  other  Orientals,  are  fond  of  dishvs 
composed  of  broken  bread,  stewed  not  only  in  oil,  butter, 
and  milk,  but  also  in  preparations  of  honey,  syrups,  and 
vegetable  juices.  Oil  only  is  allowed  in  the  «  meat  offer- 
ing' honey  being  expressly  interdicted  in  verse  11 ;  and 
this  shcM's  that  the  use  of  honey  with  bread  was  even  thus 
early  common  among  the  Israelites. 

7.  *  Baleen  in  the  frying-pan.^ — There  b  in  use  among 
the  Bedouins  and  others  a  shallow  earthen  vessel,  some- 
what resembling  a  fV^ing-pan,  and  which  is  used  both  for 
f^ing,  and  for  baking  one  sort  of  bread.  Something  of 
this  sort  is  thought  to  be  intended  here.  There  b  also 
used  in  Western  Asia  a  modification  of  thb  pan,  resem* 
bling  the  Eastern  oven,  which  Jerome  describes  as  a  round 
vessel  of  copper,  blackened  on  the  outside  by  tlM  sur- 
rounding fire,  which  heats  it  within.  This  might  be 
either  the  *  oven'  or  the  •  pan'  of  the  pesent  chapter. 
Thb  pan-baking  is  common  enough  in  England,  where 
the  villagers  bake  large  loaves  under  inverted  round  iron 
pots,  with  embers  and  slow-burning  fuel  heaped  upon 
them.  But  it  is  probable  that  the  fire  plate,  which  we 
have  noticed  under  verse  5,  is  really  intended  here,  and 
that  the  •  pan*  there,  is  the  *  frying-pan'  of  the  present  text 
Thb  seems  to  us  very  probable,  as  the  name  given  by  the 
Bedouins  to  tiiis  utei^  b  te^euj  which  b  nearly  identical 
with  the  name  (n^ycb^ov)  which  the  Septuagint  gives  to 
the  *  ^'  in  verse  5.  It  b  useful  to  obtain  tiib  etymolo- 
gical identification  of  the  Arabian  tajen  with  one  of  the 
*  pans'  of  this  chi^r,  but  it  is  of  littie  importance  to  de- 
termine which  *  pan'  it  b.  Upon  the  whole,  the  oven,  the 
pan,  and  the  frying-pan  of  verses  4^  5,  and  7,  may,  as  it 
appears  to  us,  be  referred  with  much  confidence  to  the  clay 
oven,  the  metal  plate,  and  the  earthen  vessel  whi<^  we 
have  noticed. 

11.  *  No  leaven* — There  b  on  evident  antithesb  be- 
tween the  interdiction  of  leaven  and  the  commanded  use 
of  salt  (verse  1 3)  in  every  sacrifice  and  oblation.  LeaveD» 
however  useful,  b  regarded,  in  its  principle,  as  a  species 
of  putrefaction,  since  that  which  b  leavened  very  soon 
spoils  in  the  warm  regions  of  the  east,  whereas  unleavened 
bread  may  be  kept  any  length  of  time.  At  the  present 
day,  the  cakes  or  bread  offered  in  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Hindoos  are  always  unleavened,  although  l^ven  is  eoi- 
plo;^ed  in  the  bread  used  for  domestic  purposes.  (Roberts's 
Oriental  IlltutrationM,)  On  the  other  hand,  the  wdl- 
kuown  preservative  qualities  of  salt,  rendered  it  symbo- 
lical of  incorruption  and  soundness;  and  thereijme  ilt 
adoption  in  the  offerings  was  dictated  by  the  same  oon* 
siderations,  whether  physical  or  fip;nratiye,  which  pce- 
cluded  the  use  of  leaven.  In  other  illustrations  we  shaU 
have  occasions  to  notice  the  place  which  salt  oconpies  in 
the  estimation  of  some  nations ;  and  we  may  now  observe^ 
that  so  far  from  the  use  of  salt  here  being,  as  sone  think, 
in  opposition  to  pagan  practices,  it  b  certain  that  salt  was 
used  by  the  heatnen  at  a  very  early  period  in  their  sacri- 
6oes  and  oblations.  Homer  expressly  mentions  *  saered 
salt,'  as  strewed  upon  sacrifices,  and  also  speaks  of  ofierbgi 
of  salted  cakes.  In  fact,  salt  occupies  a  conspicuous  ^oe 
in  the  heathen  sacrifices  both  without  and  with  Mood.  In 
the  latter,  not  only  was  a  *  salted  cake,'  mola  acriso,  put  <m 
the  head  of  the  victim,  but  salt,  together  with  meal,  was 
strewed  on  the  victims,  the  fire,  ana  the  kntvei. 


CHAPTER  m. 

1  Thepeace  offering  of  the  herd,  6  qft/us^flockf  7  either 
a  lamb,  12  or  a  goat. 

And  if  his  oblation  be  a  sacrifice  of  peace 
offering,  if  he  offer  i^  of  the  herd ;  whetner  it 
800 


be  a  male  or  female,  he  shall  offer  it  without 
blemish  before  the  Lord. 

2  And  he  shall  lay  his  hand  opon  the  head 
of  his  offering,  and  kill  it  at  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation :  and  Aarcm's 
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50118  the  priests  shall  sprinkle  the  blood  upon 
the  altar  round  about. 

3  And  he  shall  offer  of  the  sacrifice  of  the 
peace  offering  an  offering  made  by  fire  unto 
the  Lord  ;  Hhe  *fat  that  covereth  the  inwards, 
and  all  the  fat  tliat  is  upon  the  inwards, 

4  And  the  two  kidneys^  and  the  fat  that 
is  on  them,  which  is  by  the  flanks,  and  the 
•caul  above  the  liver,  with  the  kidneys,  it  shall 
he  take  away. 

5  And  Aaron's  sons  shall  bum  it  on  the 
altar  upon  the  burnt  sacrifice,  which  is  upon 
the  wood  that  t^  on  the  fire  :  it  is  an  offering 
made  by  fire,  of  a  sweet  savour  unto  the  Lord. 

6  IT  And  if  his  offering  for  a  sacrifice  of 
peace  offering  unto  the  Lord  be  of  the  flock ; 
male  or  female,  he  shall  offer  it  without  blemish. 

7  If  he  offer  a  lamb  for  his  offering,  then 
shall  be  offer  it  before  the  Lord. 

8  And  he  shall  lay  his  hand  upon  the  head 
of  bis  offering,  and  kUl  it  before  tne  tabernacle 
of  the  congregation :  and  Aaron's  sons  shall 
sprinkle  the  blood  thereof  round  about  upon 
the  altar. 

9  And  he  shall  offer  of  the  sacrifice  of  the 
peace  offering  an  offering  made  by  fire  unto 
the  Lord  ;  the  fat  thereof,  and  the  whole 
rump,  it  shall  he  take  off  hard  by  the  back- 
bone ;  and  the  fat  that  covereth  the  inwards, 
and  all  ilie  fat  that  is  upon  the  inwards, 

1  £xod.  t9.  S9.       •  Or,  tvei.       •  Or,  midrijfovcr  the  liter ^  and  ener  ihc  kiditeys,        «  Chap.  7.  tS.        9  Oea.  9.  4.    Chap.  7.  26,  and  17. 14. 


10  And  the  two  kidneys,  and  the  fat  that 
is  upon  them,  which  is  by  the  flanks,  and  the 
caul  above  the  liver,  with  the  kidneys,  it  shall 
he  take  away. 

11  And  tlie  priest  shall  bum  it  upon  the 
altar :  it  is  the  food  of  the  offering  made  by 
fire  unto  the  Lord. 

12  IT  And  if  hb  offering  he  a  goat,  then  he 
shall  offer  it  before  the  Lord. 

13  And  he  shall  lay  his  hand  upon  the 
head  of  it,  and  kill  it  before  the  tabernacle  of 
the  congregation  :  and  the  sons  of  Aaron  shall 
sprinkle  the  blood  thereof  upon  the  altar  round 
about 

14  And  he  shall  offer  thereof  his  offering, 
even  an  offering  made  by  fire  unto  the  Lord  ; 
the  h.t  that  covereth  the  inwards,  and  all  the 
fat  that  is  upon  the  inwards, 

15  And  tlie  two  kidneys,  and  the  fet  that 
is  upon  them,  which  t*  by  the  flanks,  and  the 
caul  above  tfie  liver,  with  the  kidneys,  it- 
shall  he  take  away. 

16  And  the  priest  shall  bum  them  upon 
the  altar :  it  is  tne  food  of  the  offering  made 
by  fire  for  a  sweet  savour :  *all  the  fat  is  the 
Lord's. 

17  It  shall  be  a  perpetual  statute  for  your 
generations  throughout  all  your  dwellmgs, 
that  ye  eat  neither  fat  nor  *blood. 


Verse  1.  M  taerijice  tf  peace* — ^The  *  peace  offerings' 
to  which  this  chapter  relates,  were,  like  the  Damt  offerinffs, 
and  meat  qffbrin^,  the  yolantary  offerings  of  the  people. 
They  were  either  intended  to  testify  thankfolness  for  bless- 
ings, already  received,  in  which  riew  they  are  caHed 
'^iank^^ofEeniigs^^  in  Coyerdale's  translation ;  or  were  else 
TOtire,  being  offered  with  prayer  for  future  blessinss.  ^  No 
doubt  ihey  were  sometimes  both  in  one.  The  offerings 
noight  be  either  of  animals,  or  of  fiour  or  dough.  The 
distinetioQ  between  Uiis  mid  the  *  burnt  offerings '  as  to 
animals,  was  that  either  males  or  females  might  be  offered 
in  tfais^  but  only  males  in  the  other ;  and  that,  in  this,  the 
whole  was  not  consumed  on  the  altar,  as  in  the  burnt  of- 
fering. Only  the  fax  parts  were  so  consumed.  A  small 
portion  was  appropriated  to  the  priest,  the  rest  being  al* 
lowed  to  die  offerer  and  his  guests  as  an  offering  feast, 

whence  some  translators  prefer  to  translate  D^P^f^  slieta" 
mimt  by  *  feast  sacrifice'  rather  than  'peace  offering.' 
The  parts  of  either  the  animal  or  vegetable  offerings  that 
were  appixipriated  to  the  priests  and  Levites  were  called 
'  heave '  or  *  wave  offerings ; '  because  they  were  heaved 
or  lifted  np  towards  heaven,  and  waved  to  and  fro  before 
they  were  eaten,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  goodness  of 
God,  and  also  in  token  of  their  being  consecrated  to  him. 

9.  '  The  whole  runtpt  it  shall  he  take  off  hard  hy  the 
backbone,' — Dr.  Geddes  renders  more  distinctly: — *Th6 
lacga  &t  tnl  entife,  cut  off  close  to  the  rump.*  It  mi^t 
aeevi  extraordinary  that  ttie  tail  of  a  sheep  (only  of 
a  sheep)  should  be  pointed  out  with  so  much  care 
at  a  suitable  ofiering  upon  Ood*s  altar,  were  it  not  dis- 


tinctly understood  what  sheep  and  what  tail  is  intended. 
(See  the  cut  and  note  to  Gen.  iv.  2.)  The  direction  indi* 
cates  that  the  fkt-tailed  species  were  usually  offered  in 
sacrifice,  if  the  fiocks  of  the  Hebrews  were  not  wholly 
ooxnposed  of  them.  This  species  is  particnlarly  abundant 
in  Syria  and  Palestine,  equalling  or  outnumbering  the 
common  Bedouin  species.  Even  the  latter,  although  in 
other  respects  much  resembling  the  common  English  sheep, 
is  distinguished  by  a  larger  and  thicker  tail  than  any 
British  species  possesses.  But  the  tail  of  the  species  pe- 
culiarly called  *  fat  tailed,'  seems  to  exceed  all  reasonaole 
bounds,  and  has  attracted  the  attention  of  all  travellers 
fh>m  the  times  of  Herodotus  to  our  own.  These  tails,  or 
rather,  tails  loaded  on  each  side  with  enormous  masses  of 
fati  are  often  one-fourth  the  weight  of  the  whole  carcass 
when  divested  of  the  head,  intestines,  and  skin.  The  tails 
seem  to  attain  the  largest  nze  in  the  countries  with  which 
the  Hebrews  were  most  conversant ;  for  in  countries  more 
eastward  we  never  saw  them  quite  so  large  as  the  largest 
of  those  described  by  Dr.  Russell  in  his  Natural  History 
of  Aleppo.  He  sa\-B  that  a  common  sheep  of  this  sort, 
without  the  head,  feet,  entrails  and  skin,  weighs  sixty  or 
seventy  pounds,  of  which  the  tail  usually  weigns  fifteen  or 
npwaras;  but  he  adds,  that  such  as  are  of  the  largest 
breed  and  have  been  ^ttened  with  care,  will  sometimes 
weigh  150  lbs.,  the  tails  being  50  lbs.  These  very  large 
sheep  are  kept  in  yards  where  they  are  in  no  danger  of 
injuring  their  tails ;  but  in  some  <^er  ^aces  where  they 
feed  in  the  fields,  the  shepherds  sometimes  affix  a  thin 
piece  of  board  to  the  under  part  of  the  tail,  to  prevent  its 
being  torn  by  busfaea  and  tickets,  as  It  is  not  covered  nn- 
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derneath  with  thick  wool  like  the  upper  part.  Sometimes  the 
board  is  furnished  with  small  wheels,  whence  comes,  with 
a  litde  exaggeration,  the  story  of  the  Oriental  sheep  being 
under  the  necessity  of  having  carts  to  carry  their  tails. 
This  is  less  an  exaggeration  with  respect  to  the  African 
variety,  in  which  the  tail  is  not  turned  up  at  the  end  as  in 
the  Syrian  species,  and  therefore  would  actually  trail  on 
the  ground,  when  fkttened,  without  some  such  assistance. 
The  mutton  of  these  sheep  is  very  good,  and  the  fiu  of  the 


tail  is  the  most  gratefbl  ammal  fht  the  present  writer  ever 
tasted.  It  is  rich  and  marrowy,  and  is  never  eaten  alone, 
but  is  mixed  up  in  many  dishes  with  lean  meat,  and  is  in 
various  ways  employed  as  a  substitute  for  butter  and  oiL 
The  standing  oriental  dish,  boiled  rice,  is  pecoUarly  pala- 
table when  lubricated  with  fat  from  the  tail  of  this  remark- 
able species  of  sheep.  Viewed  in  its  various  applications, 
the  tail  is  an  article  of  great  use  and  delicacy,  and  could 
be  no  unworthy  offering. 


CHAPTER  rV. 

1  The  sin  offering  of  ignorance,  Zfor  thepriea,  IS  for 
the  congregation,  22  for  the  ruler y  27  for  any  of  the 
peopU. 

And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying, 

2  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  saying, 
If  a  soul  shall  sin  through  ignorance  against 
any  of  the  commandments  of  the  Lord,  con- 
ceming  ^Aztz^^  which  ought  not  to  be  done,  and 
shall  do  against  any  of  them  : 

3  If  the  priest  that  is  anointed  do  sin  ac- 
cording to  the  sin  of  the  people ;  then  let  him 
bring  for  his  sin,  which  he  hath  sinned,  a 
young  bullock  without  blemish  imto  the  Lord 
for  a  sin  offering. 

4  And  he  shall  bring  the  bullock  unto  the 
door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation 
before  the  Lord  ;  and  shall  lay  his  hand  upon 
the  bullock's  head,  and  kill  the  bullock  berore 
the  Lord. 

5  And  the  priest  that  is  anointed  shall  take 
of  the  bullock's  blood,  and  bring  it  to  the 
tabernacle  of  the  conOTegation. 

6  And  the  priest  shall  dip  his  finger  in  the 
blood,  and  sprinkle  of  the  blood  seven  times 
before  the  Lord,  before  the  Tail  of  the  sanc- 
tuary. 

7  And  the  priest  shall  put  some  of  the  blood 
upon  the  horns  of  the  altar  of  sweet  incense 
before  the  Lord,  which  is  in  the  tabernacle  of 
the  congregation;  and  shall  pour  'all  the 
blood  of  the  bullock  at  the  bottom  of  the  altar 
of  the  burnt  offering,  which  is  at  the  door  of 
the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation. 

8  And  he  shall  take  off  from  it  all  the  fat 
of  the  bullock  for  the  sin  offering ;  the  fat  that 
covereth  the  inwards,  and  all  uie  fat  that  is 
upon  the  inwards, 

9  And  the  two  kidneys,  and  the  fat  that  is 
upon  them,  which  is  by  the  flanks,  and  the 
caul  above  the  liver,  wim  the  kidneys,  it  shall 
be  take  away, 

10  As  it  was  taken  off  from  the  bullock  of 
the  sacrifice  of  peace  offerings :  and  the  priest 
shall  bum  them  upon  tiie  altar  of  the  oumt 
offering. 

11  "And  the  skin  of  the  bullock,  and  all 
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his  flesh,  with  his  head,  and  with  his  legs,  and 
his  inwards,  and  his  dung, 

12  Even  the  whole  bullock  shall  he  carry 
forth  'without  the  camp  unto  a  clean  place, 
where  the  ashes  are  poured  out,  and  *bum 
him  on  the  wood  with  fire :  'where  the  ashes 
are  poured  out  shall  he  be  burnt. 

13  IT  And  if  the  whole  congregation  of 
Israel  sin  through  ignorance,  'and  the  thing 
be  hid  from  the  eyes  of  the  assembly,  and 
they  have  done  somewhat  against  any  of  the 
commandments  of  the  Lord,  concerning  things 
which  should  not  be  done,  and  are  guilty ; 

14  When  the  sin,  which  they  have  sinned 
against  it,  is  known,  then  the  congregation 
sluEill  offer  a  yoimg  bullock  for  the  sin,  and 
bring  him  before  the  tabernacle  of  the  con- 
gregation. 

15  And  the  elders  of  the  congregation  shall 
lay  their  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  bullock 
before  the  Lord:  and  the  bullock  shall  be 
killed  before  the  Lord. 

16  And  the  priest  that  is  anointed  shall 
bring  of  the  bullock's  blood  to  the  tabernacle 
of  the  congregation. 

17  And  the  priest  shall  dip  his  finger  in 
some  of  the  blooa,  and  sprinkle  it  seven  times 
before  the  Lord,  even  before  the  vail. 

18  And  he  shall  put  some  of  the  blood  upon 
the  boms  of  the  altar  which  is  before  the 
Lord,  that  t;  in  the  tabernacle  of  the  con- 
gregation, and  shall  pour  out  all  the  blood 
at  the  bottom  of  the  altar  of  the  burnt  offering, 
which  is  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation. 

19  And  he  shall  take  all  his  fat  firom  him, 
and  bum  it  upon  the  altar. 

20  And  he  shall  do  with  the  bullock  as  he 
did  with  the  bullock  for  a  sin  offering,  so  shall 
he  do  with  this :  and  the  priest  shall  make  an 
atonement  for  them,  and  it  shall  be  forgiven 
them. 

21  And  he  shall  carry  forth  the  bullock 
without  the  camp,  and  bum  him  as  he  burned 
the  first  bullock :  it  is  a  sin  offering  for  the 
congr^tion. 

22  T  When  a  ruler  hath  sinned,  and  done 
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tcmewhat  through  isnorance  against  any  of 
the  commandments  of  the  Lord  his  God,  con- 
cerning things  which  should  not  be  done,  and 
is  guilty; 

23  Or  if  his  sin,  wherein  he  hath  sinned, 
come  to  his  knowledge ;  he  shall  bring  his 
offering,  a  kid  of  the  goats,  a  male  without 
blemish : 

24  And  he  shall  lay  his  hand  upon  the 
head  of  the  goat,  and  kill  it  in  the  place  where 
they  kill  the  burnt  offering  before  the  Lord  : 
it  tf  a  sin  offering. 

25  And  the  priest  shall  take  of  the  blood 
of  the  sin  offering  with  his  finger,  and  put  it 
upon  the  horns  of  the  altar  of  burnt  offering, 
and  shall  pour  out  his  blood  at  the  bottom  of 
the  altar  of  burnt  offering. 

26  And  he  shall  bum  all  his  fat  upon  the 
altar,  as  the  fet  of  the  sacrifice  of  peace  offer- 
ings :  and  the  priest  shall  make  an  atonement 
for  him  as  concerning  his  sin,  and  it  shall  be 
forgiven  him. 

27  IT  And  if  'any  one  of  the  ^common 
people  sin  through  ignorance,  while  he  doeth 
somewhat  against  any  of  the  commandments  of 
the  Lord,  concerning  things  which  ought  not 
to  be  done,  and  be  guilW ; 

28  Or  if  his  sin,  which  he  hath  sinned, 
come  to  his  knowledge :  then  he  shall  bring 
Ins  offering,  a  kid  of  the  goats,  a  female 
without  blemish,  for  his  sin  which  he  hath 
sinned. 

29  And  he  shall  lay  his  hand  upon  the 


head  of  the  sin  ofiering,  and  slay  the  sin 
offering  in  the  place  of  the  burnt  offering. 

30  And  the  priest  shall  take  of  the  blood 
thereof  with  his  finger,  and  nut  it  upon  the 
horns  of  the  altar  of  burnt  OTOring,  and  shall 
pour  out  all  the  blood  thereof  at  the  bottom  of 
the  altar. 

31  And  'he  shall  take  away  all  the  fat 
thereof,  as  the  fat  is  taken  away  firom  off  the 
sacrifice  of  peace  offerings;  and  the  priest 
shall  bum  it  upon  the  altar  for  a  *  Weet  sa- 
vour unto  the  Lord;  and  the  j)riest  shall 
make  an  atonement  for  him,  and  it  shall  be 
forgiven  him. 

32  And  if  he  bring  a  Iamb  for  a  sin  offer- 
ing, he  shall  bring  it  a  female  without  blemish. 

33  And  he  shall  lay  his  hand  upon  the  head 
of  the  sin  offering,  and  slay  it  for  a  sin  offer- 
ing in  the  place  where  they  kill  the  bumt 
oaring. 

34  And  the  priest  shall  take  of  the  blood 
of  the  sin  offering  with  his  finger,  and  put  it 
upon  the  horns  of  the  altar  of  burnt  ofiering, 

.and  shall  pour  out  all  the  blood  thereof  at  the 
bottom  of  the  altar : 

35  And  he  shall  take  away  all  the  fat 
thereof,  as  the  fat  of  the  lamb  is  taken  away 
from  the  sacrifice  of  the  peace  ofierings ;  and 
the  priest  shall  bum  them  upon  the  altar, 
according  to  the  offerings  made  by  fire  imto 
the  Lord  :  and  the  priest  shall  make  an  atone- 
ment for  his  sin  that  he  hath  committed,  and 
it  shall  be  forgiven  him. 


7  Heb.  OHjf  tout,         s  Heb.  p«opls  of  the  Imd,         »  Chap.  S.  H. 
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Verse  8.  '  Sin  offering/--The  latitude,  ai  to  the  age  and 
■ex  of  the  Tiotim«  which  was  allowed  in  the  peace  oflmngs, 
is  here  agun  restricted,  as  in  the  bumt  offerings,  but  in  a 
more  peculiar  manner.  The  sin  and  trespass  offerings 
were  thoee  in  consideration  of  which  certain  offences  were 
remitted,  or  punished  with  mitigated  severilr.  These 
offBrings  nerer  accompanied  the  ordinarypenalties  of  the 
law,  being  accepted  m  lieu  of  them.  They  effected,  as 
St  Paul  observes  (Heb.  iz.  13, 14),  not  any  real  forgive- 
ness of  sin  before  God,  bnt  merely  a  civil  cancelment  and 
deliverance  from  secular  punishment  And  yet,  indeed, 
these  offerings  in  themselves  may  be  considered  as  a  sort 
of  punishment  first,  as  fine*  of  some,  though  but  small 
amount  paid  in  cattle:  and,  secondly,  as  accompanied 
with  a  public  acknowledgment  of  guilt  which  it  behoved 
the  offender  to  make ;  and,  although  ihh  does  not  appear 
to  hate  been  attended  with  any  degree  of  infiuny,  it  was 
necessarily  very  humiliating.  ^  offences  against  property, 
restitution  was  to  be  made,  with  twentv  per  cent  in  ad- 
dition, not  a  restitution  of  from  two  to  five  fold,  as  in  the 
ordinary  opomtion  of  the  law ;  and  the  difference  in  the 
grcAt  inoderation  of  aU  sorts  of  fines  under  this  modifi- 
cation of  the  law,  appears  to  have  been  intended  with  the 
view  of  facilitating  the  restitution  of  pn^ierty  unjustly  ao- 

r'  red,  and  the  retraotion  of  fldse  oaths.    It  seems  that 
process  of  commuted  punishment  only  operated  when 
a  man's  conrience  prompted  him  to  a  voluntary  acknow- 


ledgment of  his  offence,  ^e  ordinary  law  operating  in 
cases  of  detected  guilt :  and  no  offering  was  accepted  in 
the  case  of  those  crimes  in  which  the  good  of  the  commu- 
nis reauired  that  the  legal  punishment  should  be  duly 
inmcted.  The  offences  to  which  the  law  of  sin  or  trespass 
was  a|^licable  are  very  distinctly  stated.  The  list  includes 
all  unintentional  transgressions  of  the  law,  whether  sins  of 
commission  or  omission,  as  well  as  the  wilfUl  sins  enume- 
rated in  Lev.  v.  1,  4,  14, 15 ;  vi.  1—7;  xix.  20—22.  The 
exact  distinction  between  the  transgression  to  which  the 
sin  offerings  and  the  trespass  offerings  respectively  have 
reference  is  exceedingly  obscure,  and  may  be  regarded  as 
still  unascertained.  Among  a  great  many  coigectures 
which  have  been  offered,  one  of  the  most  probable  is,  that 
understood  in  the  strictly  legal  sense,  sins  were  violations 
of  prohibitory  statutes,  and  connsted  in  the  doing  of  some- 
thing whidi  the  law  had  forbidden  to  be  done ;  and  that 
on  the  other  hand,  trespasses  were  infrttctions  of  imperative 
statutes,  and  consisted  in  leaving  undone  somethmg  that 
the  law  commanded  to  be  done.  In  both  offerings,  the 
party  offering  the  sacrifice  placed  his  hands  on  the  head 
of  the  victim,  and  confessed  his  sin  or  trespasses  over  it 
saying:  *I  have  sinned,  I  have  done  iniquity,  I  have 
treqMtfsed,  and  have  done  thus  and  thus,  and  do  return  my 
repentanoe  before  thee,  and  with  this  I  make  atonement' 
Tne  animal  was  then  considered  to  bear  vicariously  the 
dns  of  the  person  who  brought  it    The  rest  of  the  cere* 
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monies  are  too  distinctly  detailed  to  require  recapitalation. 
The  sacrifices  onder  this  law  differed  from  the  burnt 
offerings  in  not  being  wholly  consumed  on  the  altar,  and 
from  the  peace  offerings  in  no  part  being  returned  to  the 
party  by  whom  the  sacrifice  was  ofiered.  The  adaptation 
of  the  offerings  to  the  circumstances  of  the  offerer,  is  here 
again  brought  under  our  notice  in  a  verr  pointed  manner. 
The  sin  offering  for  the  high  priest,  and  that  fi>r  the  con- 
gregation at  large,  was  to  be  a  calf,  and,  as  if  to  mark  the 
greater  heinousness  of  offence  in  such  parties,  after  the  fat 
ad  been  offered  on  the  altar,  the  remainder  was  taken 
away  to  be  burnt  without  the  camp,  in  the  place  where  the 
ashes  ftom  the  altar  were  deposited.  But  when  a  ruler 
sinned,  the  offering  was  to  be  a  ram ;  while  a  private 
person  might  offer  a  sheep,  a  she-goat,  two  turtle  doves, 
or  even  an  ephah  of  meal,  according  to  his  circumstances. 
Thus  the  Att  of  satisfaction  was  made  as  easy  as  possible 
to  the  poor,  so  that  scarcely  any  one  oould^  be  deterred  by 
poverty  when  his  conscience  prompted  him  to  the  con- 
fession of  a  secret  sin.  In  all  the  sin  offerings,  except 
those  for  the  high-priest  and  for  the  oongre^tion,  what 
remained,  after  the  proper  portion  had  been  onered  on  the 
altar,  was  not  taken  out  to  be  burnt  outside  the  camp,  but 
became  the  portion  of  the  priests. 

4.  •  He  shall  bring  the  in/ZocA.'— The  form  in  which  the 
sacrifice  for  sin  was  made  is  here  fully  detailed.  On  com- 
paring thb  account  with  that  of  the  burnt  offering,  there 
appear  few  other  differences  than  those  which  have  been 
specified  in  the  preceding  note.  The  only  one  of  import- 
ance is,  that  the  blood,  instead  of  being  6i>rinkled  only 
upon  the  altar  of  burnt  offering,  was  taken  into  the  holy 
pkoe  and  sprinkled  seven  times  before  the  vail,  some  of 
It  being  also  put  upon  the  horns  of  the  incense  altar;  what ' 


remained  was  then  brought  back  and  poured  out  at  the 
foot  of  the  brazen  altar.  The  reader  may  perhaps  be  in- 
terested in  comparing  both  accounts  with  the  description 
which  Herodotus  gives  of  the  Egyptian  sacrifices  — The 
animal  selected  for  the  purpose  being  conducted  to  the 
altar,  the  fire  was  kindled  tl^^reon.  After  this,  a  lilution 
of  wine  was  poured  upon  the  altar,  and  the  god  to  whom 
it  was  dedicated  was  solemnly  invoked.  The  animal  was 
then  killed,  after  which  the  head  was  cut  off  and  the  car- 
cass fiayed.  Thus  much  seems  to  be  a  general  statement ; 
but  Herodotus  himself  observes,  that  there  was  a  consider- 
able difference  in  the  ceremonies  of  burning  the  victims. 
What  follows  refers  to  the  ox  sacrificed  at  the  great  fes- 
tival in  honour  of  Isis.  AtXer  the  animal  had  been  killed, 
flayed,  and  beheaded,  the  intestines  were  taken  out,  but 
the  fat  and  the  paunch  were  left  They  then  cut  off  the 
legs,  shoulders,  neck,  and  the  extremities  of  the  loins; 
but  the  trunk  was  stuffed  with  bread,  honey  (prohibited  in 
the  Hebrew  offerings)  raisins,  figs,  frankincense,  myrrh, 
and  various  aromatics.  After  this  the  victim  was  burnt,  a 
large  quantity  of  oil  being  poured  upon  the  flames.  While 
the  victim  was  burning,  the  spectators  flagellated  them- 
selves, and  afterwards  feasted  on  the  reserved  parts  of  ^ 
victim,  having  fasfed  previously  to  the  sacrifice.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  point  out  the  details  of  analogy  or  difference 
between  this  and  the  Hebrew  sacrifices;  but  it  will  be 
observed,  that  several  of  the  articles  which  belonged  to 
the  meat  offering,  burnt  witii  the  Hebrew  sacrifices,  are 
comprehended  in  the  stuffing  burnt  with  the  Egyptian 
victim,  but  that  salt  is  wanting.  It  seems,  also,  &t  the 
Egyptian  sacrifice  was  not  quartered,  like  that  of  the  Is- 
raelites. 


CHAPTER  V. 

1  He  that  sinneth  in  concealing  his  knowledge^  2  in 
touching  an  unclean  thinly  4  or  in  making  an  oath. 
6  His  trespass  offering,  cf  the  flock,  7  of  fowls,  II  or 
of  flour,  14  7%tf  trespass  offering  in  sacrilege,  17 
and  in  sins  of  ignorance. 

And  if  a  soul  sin,  and  hear  the  voice  of  swear- 
ing, and  is  a  witness,  whether  he  hath  seen  or 
known  of  it;  if  he  do  not  utter  t/,  then  he 
shall  bear  his  iniquity. 

2  Or  if  a  soul  touch  any  unclean  thing, 
whether  it  be  a  carcase  of  an  unclean  beast,  or 
a  carcase  of  unclean  cattle,  or  the  carcase  of 
unclean  creeping  things,  and  if  it  be  hidden 
from  him ;  he  also  shall  be  tmclean,  and  guilty. 

3  Or  if  he  touch  the  uncleanness  of  man, 
whatsoever  uncleanness  it  he  that  a  man  shall 
be  defiled  withal,  and  it  be  hid  from  him ; 
when  he  knoweth  ofit^  then  he  shall  besuilty. 

4  Or  if  a  soul  swear,  pronouncing  with  his 
lips  to  do  evil,  or  to  do  good,  whatsoever  it  be 
that  a  man  shall  pronounce  with  an  oath,  and 
it  be  hid  from  him ;  when  he  knoweth  of  it^ 
then  he  shall  be  guilty  in  one  of  these. 

5  And  it  shalT  be,  when  he  shall  be  guilty 
in  one  of  these  things^  that  he  shall  confess 
that  he  hath  sinned  in  that  thinff : 

6  And  he  shall  brin^  his  trespass  offering 
onto  the   Lord  for  his  sin  which  he   hath 

1  Hcb.  At<  hand  etutnot  reach  to  the  ttijfieieney  of  a 
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sinned,  a  female  from  the  flock,  a  lamb  or  a 
kid  of  the  goats,  for  a  sin  offering ;  and  the 
priest  shall  make  an  atonement  for  him  c(m- 
coming  his  sin. 

7  IT  And  if  'he  be  not  able  to  bring  a  lamb, 
then  he  shall  bring  for  his  trespass,  which  he 
hath  committed,  two  turtledoves,  or  two  young 
pigeons,  unto  the  Lord  ;  one  for  a  sin  ofiering, 
and  the  other  for  a  burnt  offering. 

8  And  he  shall  brin^  them  unto  the  priest, 
who  shall  offer  that  which  is  for  the  sin  oil- 
ing first,  and  'wring  off  his  head  from  his  neck, 
but  shall  not  divide  it  asunder : 

9  And  he  shall  sprinkle  of  the  blood  of  the 
sin  offering  upon  the  side  of  the  altar ;  and 
the  rest  ol  the  blood  shall  be  wrung  out  at  the 
bottom  of  the  altar :  it  is  a  sin  offering. 

10  And  he  shall  offer  the  second  for  a 
burnt  offering,  according  to  the  "manner :  and 
the  priest  shall  make  an  atonement  for  him 
for  his  sin  which  he  hath  sinned,  and  it  shall 
be  forgiven  him. 

11  IT  But  if  he  be  not  able  to  bring  two 
turtledoves,  or  two  young  piceons,  then  he 
that  sinned  shall  bring  for  his  offering  the 
tenth  part  of  an  ephah  of  fine  flour  for  a  sin 
offering  ;  he  shall  put  no  oil  upon  it,  neither 
shall  he  put  any  frankincense  tnereon :  for  it 
is  a  sin  offering. 
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12  Then  shall  he  bring  it  to  the  priest,  and 
the  priest  shall  take  his  handful  of  it,  *even  a 
memorial  thereof,  and  hum  it  on  the  altar, 
^according  to  the  offerings  made  by  fire  unto 
the  Lord  :  it  is  a  sin  offering. 

13  And  the  priest  shall  make  an  atone- 
ment for  him  as  touching  his  sin  that  he  hath 
sinned  in  one  of  these,  and  it  shall  be  forciven 
him ;  and  the  remnant  shall  be  the  priest  s,  as 
a  meat  offering. 

14  IT  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying, 

15  If  a  soul  commit  a  trespass,  and  sin 
through  ignorance,  in  the  holy  things  of  the 
Lord;  then  he. shall  bring  for  his  trespass 
unto  the  Lord  a  ram  without  blemish  out  of 
the  flocks,  with  thy  estimation  by  shekels  of 
silver,  after  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary,  for  a 
trespass  offering ; 


16  And  he  shall  make  amends  for  the  harm 
that  he  hath  done  in  the  holy  thing,  and  shall 
add  the  fifth  part  thereto,  and  give  it  unto  the 
priest :  and  the  priest  shall  make  an  atone- 
ment for  him  with  the  ram  of  the  trespass 
offering,  and  it  shall  be  forgiven  him. 

17  11  And  if  a  "soul  sin,  and  iommit  any 
of  these  things  wliich  are  forbidden  to  be  done 
by  the  commandments  of  the  Lord  ;  though 
he  wist  it  not,  yet  is  he  guilty,  and  shall  bear 
his  iniquity. 

18  And  he  shall  bring  a  ram  without  blem- 
ish out  of  the  flock,  with  thy  estimation,  for  a 
trespass  offering,  unto  the  priest:  and  the 
priest  shall  make  an  atonement  for  him  con- 
cerning his  ignorance  wherein  he  erred  and 
wist  it  not,  and  it  shall  be  forgiven  him. 

19  It  is  a  trespass  offering ;  be  hath  cer- 
tainly trespassed  against  the  Lord. 


4  Chap.  2.  8. 
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Verso  1.  *  Tht  voice  <f  swearing'  literally,  *  the  voice  of 
an  oath.* — It  is  to  be  obserred  that  the  sin  offering  for 
peijary  vas  not  allowed  when  a  man  testified  ralsely 
against  an  innocent  person ;  for  then  he  was  subject  to  the 
punishment  in  which  the  innocent  man  would  have  been 
inyolted  if  convicted  (Deut  xix.  19).  It  was  only  per- 
mitted when  a  witness  omitted  to  testify  what  he  knew 
against  a  guilty  person,  or  in  any  other  respect  concealed 
what  he  ought  to  have  made  known.  Geddes  and  others 
translate  *the  words  of  an  adjuration/  and  agree  with 
Delgado,  who  says ;  *  the  meaning  is,  that  when  evidence 
was  wanted,  the  judge  ordered  proclamation  to  be  made 
for  any  one  who  knew  any  thhig  on  tlie  subject  to  come 
forward  and  declare  it  in  court  To  such  proclamation  a 
curse  was  commonly  added  against  any  man  who  should 
neglect  or  refuse  to  give  evidence.*  The  offence  in  view 
in  the  present  instance  therefore,  is,  that  the  man  had  in- 
curred this  curse  by  neglecting  to  appear  as  a  witness. 
Perhaps  it  is  as  well  to  bear  in  mind,  that,  as  the  witnesses 
in  die  Hebrew  courts  of  judicature  were  sworn,  not  di- 
rectly, but  adjured,  as  it  were,  by  hearing  an  oath  read, 
*th6  voice  of  swearing'  was  the  reading  of  this  oath. 
What  was  said  after  this  was  upon  oath ;  and,  as  Michael  is 
observes,  this  testimony  upon  oath,  and  the  making  it  per- 
jury in  a  witness  to  conceal  what  was  known  to  him,  must 
nave  had  a  powerful  efiect  in  eliciting  the  truth,  as  a  de- 
linquent could  scarcely  feel  offended  with  even  a  ftriend  of 
his  own,  who,  when  thus  circumstanced  as  a  witness, 
should  declare  the  whole  truth. 

4.  *If(i  nonl  sweaty  etc. — This  is  an  interesting  law  on 
the  subiect  of  rash  oaths.  If  a  man  made  such  an  oath 
and  IbuL  not  kept  it,  he  was  guilty,  and  had  to  atone  for  his 
dfence  by  a  sin  offering — for  his  inconsideration,  if  it  was 
an  oath  to  do  evil ;  and  fur  his  neglect,  if  it  was  an  oath 
to  do  good.  *  This  served  very  effectually,'  says  Michaelis, 
*  to  maintain  the  honour  of  oaths,  inasmuch  as  every  oath, 
however  inconsiderate,  or  unlawful,  or  impossible,  wss 
considered  so  far  obligator^',  that  it  was  necessary  to  ex- 


piate its  non-flilfilment  by  an  offering ;  and  it  was,  at  the 
same  time,  the  best  possible  means  of  weaning  the  people 
from  rash  oaths,  because  the  man  who  had  become  addicted 
to  that  unbecoming  practice,  would  find  himself  too  fre- 
quently obli^d,  either  to  keep  his  oaths,  how  great  soever 
the  inconvenience,  or  else  to  make  offerings  for  their  atone- 
ment.' Commentaries^  iv.  111. 

C.  *Tire.tpass  offering.' — In  the  note  on  ch.  iv.  3,  the  diffi- 
culty of  distingubhing  the  classes  of  offences  for  which  the 
sin  ofierings  and  the  trespass  offerings  were  respectively 
made,  has  been  pointed  out  The  occasions  on  which  the 
offerings  were  made  are  much  the  same,  and  the  ceremonies 
exhibit  little  difference.  Indeed,  we  sometimes  have  the 
same  offerings  called  interchangeably  '  sin  offerings' and 

*  trespass  offering,*  as  in  the  very  passage  before  us,  v. 
6-9,  where  the  offence  is  indifferently  called  a '  sin,  and  a 

*  trespass,'  and  the  offering  a  *  trespass  offering'  and  a  *  sin 
offering.'  Nevertheless  a  close  inspection  will  discover 
some  differences  between  the  two.  Sin  offerings  were 
sometimes  offered  for  the  whole  congregation ;  trespass 
offerings  never  but  for  particular  persons.  Bullocks  were 
sometimes  used  for  sin  offerings,  never  for  trespass  offer- 
ings. The  blood  of  the  sin  offering  was  put  upon  the 
horns  of  the  altar;  that  of  the  trespass  offering  was  only 
sprinkled  around  the  bottom  of  the  altar.  Some  have 
concluded  that  the  difference  between  the  sin  offerings  and 
tlie  trespass  offerings  lay  only  in  these  circumstances: 
but  otners  conceive  that  there  must  have  been  some 
greater  difference  between  them,  which  was  the  reason  of 
their  being  offered  with  these  differing  circumstances. 
Yet  what  that  difference  was,  has  rather  been  variously 
conjectured  by  many  interpreters,  than  strongly  asserted 
or  clearly  established  by  any. 

15.  *  Sin  through  ignorance,  in  the  holy  things  of  the 
Lord' — This  is  understood  to  apply  to  the  case  of  a  person 
who  had  incurred  a  debt  to  the  sanctuary*,  by  withholding 
the  prescribed  dues  of  first  fruits,  tithes,  etc. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

I  TTie  trespass  offering  jTor  sins  done  wH^ingly,  8  The 
law  of  the  burnt  offering,  14  and  oftlie  meat  offering, 
19  i^he  offering  at  the  consecration  of  a  priest,  24 
The  Jaw  of  the  sin  offering. 

And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying, 

2  If  a  soul  sin,  and  commit  a  trespass 
against  the  Lord,  and  lie  unto  his  neighbour 
in  that  which  was  delivered  him  to  keep,  or  in 
^fellowship",  or  in  a  thing  taken  away  by  vio- 
lence, or  hath  deceived  ius  neighbour ; 

3  Or  have  found  that  which  was  lost,  and 
lieth  concerning  it,  and  "sweareth  falsely ;  in 
any  of  all  these  that  a  man  doeth,  smning 
therein : 

4  Then  it  shall  be,  because  he  hath  sinned, 
and  is  guilty,  that  he  shall  restore  that  which 
he  took  violently  away,  or  the  thing  which  he 
hath  deceitfully  gotten,  or  that  which  was  de- 
livered him  to  keep,  or  the  lost  thing  which 
he  found, 

5  Or  all  that  about  which  he  hath  sworn 
falsely ;  he  shall  even  ^restore  it  in  the  prin- 
cipal, and  shall  add  the  fifth  part  more  thereto, 
and  give  it  unto  him  to  whom  it  appertaineth, 
*in'  flie  day  of  his  trespass  ofiering. 

6  And  he  shall  bring  his  trespass  ofiering 
imto  the  Lord,  a  ram  without  blemish  out  of 
the  ^flock,  with  thy  estimation,  for  a  trespass 
ofiering,  unto  the  priest : 

7  iuid  the  priest  shall  make  an  atonement 
for  him  before  the  Lord:  and  it  shall  be 
forgiven  him  for  any  thing  of  all  that  he  hath 
done  in  trespassing  therein. 

8  IT  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying, 

9  Command  Aaron  and  his  sons,  saying, 
This  is  the  law  of  the  burnt  ofiering :  It  is 
the  burnt  ofiering,  "because  of  the  burning 
upon  the  altar  all  night  unto  the  morning, 
and  the  fire  of  the  altar  shall  be  burning 
in  it. 

10  And  the  priest  shall  put  on  his  linen 
garment,  and  his  linen  breeches  shall  he  put 
upon  his  flesh,  and  take  up  the  ashes  which 
the  fire  hath  consumed  with  the  burnt  ofiering 
on  the  altar,  and  he  shall  put  them  beside  the 
altar. 

11  And  he  shall  put  off  his  garments,  and 
put  on  other  garments,  and  carry  forth  the 
ashes  without  the  camp  unto  a  clean  place. 

12  And  the  fire  upon  the  altar  shall  be 
burning  in  it ;  it  shall  not  be  put  out :  and 
the  priest  shall  bum  wood  on  it  every  morn- 
ing, and  lay  the  burnt  offering  in  order  upon 


it ;  and  he  shall  bum  thereon  the  fat  of  the 
peace  ofierings. 

13  The  fire  shall  ever  be  burning  upon  the 
altar ;  it  shall  never  go  out. 

14  IT  'And  this  is  the  law  of  the  meat 
offering :  the  sons  of  Aaron  shall  offer  it  be- 
fore the  Lord,  before  the  altar. 

15  And  he  shall  take  of  it  his  handful,  of 
the  fiour  of  the  meat  offering,  and  of  the  oil 
thereof,  and  all  the  frankincense  which  is 
upon  the  meat  offering,  and  shall  bum  it  upon 
the  altar  far  a  sweet  savour,  €t)€n  the  ^**me- 
morial  of  it,  unto  the  Lord. 

16  And  the  remainder  thereof  shall  Aaron 
and  his  sons  eat :  with  unleavened  bread  shall 
it  be  eaten  in  the  holy  place  ;  in  the  court  of 
the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  they  shall 
eat  it. 

17  It  shall  not  be  baken  with  leaven.  I 
have  given  it  unto  them  for  their  portion  of 
my  oflferings  made  by  fire ;  it  is  most  holy, 
as  t5  the  sin  offering,  and  as  the  trespass 
offering. 

18  All  the  males  am(Hig  tlie  children  of 
Aaron  shall  eat  of  it.  It  shall  be  a  statute 
for  ever  in  your  generations  concerning  the 
offerings  of  the  Lord  made  by  fire :  "every 
one  that  toucheth  them  shall  be  holy. 

19  H  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying, 

20  This  is  the  offering  of  Aaron  and  of  his 
sons,  which  they  shall  offer  imto  the  Lord  in 
the  day  when  he  is  anointed ;  the  tenth  part 
of  an  "ephah  of  fine  flour  for  a  meat  offering 
perpetual,  half  of  it  in  the  morning,  and  hau 
thereof  at  night. 

21  In  a  pan  it  shall  be  made  with  oil ;  and 
when  it  is  baken,  thou  shalt  bring  it  in :  and 
the  baken  pieces  of  the  meat  offering  shalt 
thou  offer  for  a  sweet  savour  imto  the  Lord. 

22  And  the  priest  of  his  sons  that  is  anointed 
in  his  stead  shall  ofier  it:  it  is. a  statute  for 
ever  unto  the  Lord  ;  it  shall  be  wholly  burnt 

23  For  every  meat  offering  for  the  priest 
shall  be  wholly  burnt :  it  shall  not  be 
eaten. 

24  IT  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying, 

25  Speak  imto  Aaron  and  to  his  sons,  sav- 
ing, This  is  the  law  of  the  sin  offering :  In  the 
place  where  the  burnt  offering  is  kuled  shall 
the  sin  offering  be  killed  before  the  Lord  :  it 
is  most  holy. 

26  The  priest  that  offereih  it  for  sin  shall 
eat  it :  in  the  holy  place  shall  it  be  eaten,  in 


I  Or,  in  dealing.  •  Heb.  putting  o/ihe 

*  Heb.  in  the  day  o/hii  trespass,  7  '^ 
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the  court  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congre- 
gation. 

27  Whatsoever  shall  touch  the  flesh  thereof 
shall  be  holy :  and  when  there  is  sprinkled  of 
the  blood  thereof  upon  any  garment,  thou 
shalt  wash  that  whereon  it  was  sprinkled  in 
the  holy  place. 

28  JDut  the  earthen  vessel  wherein  it  is 
sodden  ''shall  be  broken :  and  if  it  be  sodden 

19  Chap.  11.  S3. 


[B.C.  1490. 

in  a  brasen  pot,  it  shall  be  both  scoured,  and 
rinsed  in  water. 

29  All  the  males  among  the  priests  shall 
eat  thereof:  it  is  most  holy. 

30  '*And  no  sin  offering,  whereof  ani/  of 
the  blood  is  brought  into  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation  to  reconcile  withal  in  the  holy 
place f,ma\l  be  eaten :  it  shall  be  burnt  in  the 
fire. 

"  Hcb.  13. 11. 


Verse  2,  *  Tf  a  soul  ftN . . . .  and  lU  unto  his  neigkbowr 
in  that  which  was  delivered  him  to  keep.* —The  law  on  this 
subject  is  stated  more  at  lar^  in  Exod.  xxii.  7 — 1 5.  From 
the  present  text  we  learn,  m  addition,  incidentally,  that 
when  a  person  denied  that  he  had  reoeiyed  a  deposit,  and 
no  proof  of  his  having  done  so  could  be  adduced,  he  was 
obliged  to  take  an  oath  to  that  effect :  but  if  he  swore 
falsely,  and  afterwards  repented  of  having  done  so,  the  sin 
t>ffering  and  restitution  to  the  injured  party  afforded  him 
an  opportunity  of  atonement,  without  incurring  the  extent 
of  punishment  to  which  he  would  have  been  liable  had  the 
crime  been  judicially  proved.  The  law  is  too  distinctly 
announced  in  Exod.  xxii.  to  require  enlarged  remark; 
but  as  an  important  distinction  concerning  a  deposited 
beast  injured,  or  stolen  from  the  person  with  whom  it  was 
deposited,  is  liable  to  escape  notice,  as  stated  in  verses 
9 — 11  of  that  chapter,  we  may  observe,  that  if  the  animal 
were  stolen,  or  met  with  an  accident,  when  out  at  pasture, 
the  depositary  was  allowed  to  dear  himself  by  oath,  and 
then  the  owner  had  no  claim  upon  him ;  but  if  it  were 
stolen  from  his  own  premises,  he  was  obliged  to  make  resti- 
tution. This  was  obviously  on  the  consideration  of  its  bcmg 
more  difficult  to  steal  a  beast  than  any  thing  else  fh>m  a 
house :  and  that  as  the  trustee  might  nave  had  the  profit 
arising  from  the  use  of  it,  so  he  ought  to  bear  the  loss  arising 
from  nis  neglect  in  looking  after  it,  or  from  accident — 
which  is  of  more  rare  occurrence,  and  often  diffi<mlt  to 
distinguish  from  neglect  (see  Michaelis,  ii.  375).  The  im- 
portance of  distinct  regulations  on  the  subject  of  deposited 
property  has  been  strongly  felt  by  all  oriental  legislators; 
and  it  proceeds  from  the  net  that  there  were  not  at  any  time, 
and  are  not  now,  any  of  those  responsible  banking  establidi- 
ments  which  in  modem  Europe  aJSbrd  such  important 
£icilities  for  the  application,  transfer,  and  security  of  pro- 
perty. Hence,  when  a  man  is  apprehensive  of  oppression 
or  robbery,  or,  from  another  cause,  wbhes  to  secure  his 
property,  he  has  no  other  alternative  than  either  to  hide  it 
m  some  place  of  concealment,  or  to  put  it  in  the  hands  of 
some  irresponsible  j>er8on,  in  whom  he  thinks  he  has  cause 
to  rely.  So  also,  if  a  man  wishes  to  leave  his  place  of 
residence  for  a  time,  he  must  either  adopt  one  of  these 
couFBcs,  or  else,  perhaps  at  a  great  sacrifice,  turn  his  pro- 
perty into  money  or  jewels,  and  take  it  with  him,  exposing 
It  to  aU  the  dangers  of  the  road ;  which,  in  the  East,  are 
very  imminent  and  ^^reat  Much  risk  attends  all  these 
courses.  For  individuals  to  prove  unfaithful  to  their 
trust,  as  to  property  deposited  with  them,  is  so  very  com- 
mon a  circumstance,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  talcs 
with  which  the  oriental  story-tellers  amuse  or  move  their 
auditors,  in  oofiee-houses  and  elsewhere,  as  weU  as  of  tiiose 
whidi  are  written  in  books,  turn  upon  the  contrivances  to 
which  the  owner  of  property  is  obliged  to  resort  in  order 
to  recover  it  from  tne  person  to  whom  it  has  been  in- 
trusted. Men  who  would  have  remained  honest  under  the 
ordinary  circumstances  of  life,  are  too  often  drawn  aside 
'£rom  rectitude  b;^  tiie  temptations  of  valuable  property 
committed  to  their  trust  Continual  experience  of  this 
sort  has  had  a  very  unhappy  effect  upon  the  moral  feeling 
of  Orientals.  Men  fear  to  confide  in  each  other :  and,  m 
the  case  of  property  which  persons  desire  to  secure,  they 
often  prefer  the  hazards  attending  the  other  alternative  of 


concealing  it  under  ground,  or  in  strange  places,  or  even 
to  build  it  up  in  the  thick  walls  of  their  houses.    To  the  . 
latter  practice  there  are  fluent  allusions  in  Scripture ; 
and  some  further  notice  of  it  will  be  found  in  the  note  to 
Matt  xiiL  34. 

In  the  Code  of  Genioo  Laws,  as  translated  by  Halhed, — 
the  fourth  chapter,  *  Of  Trust  and  Deposite,*  and  the  fol- 
lowing, *  Of  Selling  a  Strangper's  Property,'— contain,  in 
part,  some  valuable  and  striking  analogies  to  the  Mosaic 
law.  The  principles  are  nearly  identical:  indeed,  the 
Gentoo  Law  looks  like  a  commentary  on,  or  rather  an  ex- 
panded application  of^  the  sacred  text  The  principle  of 
restitution,  of  punishment  by  fine,  of  purgation  by  oath, 
is  the  same  in  both.  A  few  statements  from  this  impor- 
tant document  may  help  to  illustrate  the  application  of  the 
common  principles.  The  Gentoo  law  enjoins  caution  in 
the  selection  of  a  trustee,  and  also  in  imdertaking  a  trust. 
It  then  says,  *  If  a  person  should  make  use  of  any  property 
intrusted  to  him,  or  it  be  spoiled  for  want  of  his  care  and 
attention,  then,  whatever  crime  it  is  for  a  woman  to  abuse 
her  husband,  or  for  a  man  to  murder  his  friend,  the  same 
degree  of  guilt  shall  be  imputed  to  him,  and  the  value  of 
the  trust  must  be  made  good.'  If  property  be  stolen,  burnt, 
or  otherwise  lost  or  destroyed,  the  trustee  must  make  the 
whole  good  in  case  he  conceals  any  portion  that  may  have 
been  saved.  If  a  trustee  docs  not  give  up,  on  the  first 
demand,  the  property  intrusted  to  him,  he  is  to  be  fined  by 
the  magistrate :  he  must  not,  however,  deliver  it  up  to  any 
one  but  the  owner — ^not  even  to  his  son  without  an  order 
from  the  father ;  but  if  the  owner  dies  without  resuming 
his  deposit,  the  trustee  must  deliver  it  up  to  the  heir,  with- 
out waiting  for  an  application.  If  a  person  delivers  his 
property  marked  and  sealed  to  the  trustee,  it  must  be  re- 
turned with  the  same  mark  and  seal ;  but  if  it  is  not  so, 
the  trustee  shall  be  put  to  his  oath  concerning  any  altera- 
tion which  may  have  taken  place.  Further  information 
may  be  found  in  the  work  to  which  we  have  referred ;  and 
the  whole  subject  is  well  worth  the  attention  o/  those  who 
desire  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  peculiarities  of 
Oriental  legislation,  as  contributing  to  the  illustration  of 
the  Scriptures. 

9.  *  The  law  of  the  burnt  offering:— This  is  the  daily 
burnt  offering  or  perpetual  sacrifice,  consisting  of  two 
Iambs  offered  upon  the  altar  of  burnt  oflering,  one  in  the 
morning,  and  the  other  in  the  evening.  That  of  the 
morning  was  offered  about  sunrise,  after  the  incense  was 
burnt  upon  the  golden  altar,  and  before  any  other  sacrifice. 
That  or  the  evening  was  offered  in  the  decline  of  day, 
before  the  night  began.  They  were  both  wholly  con- 
sumed on  the  ^tar,  after  the  same  manner  as  the  free-will 
burnt  offering,  but  by  a  slow  fire,  that  they  might  continue 
the  longer  burning.  With  each  of  the  victims  was  offered 
a  brend  (XSering,  and  a  drink  offering  of  strong  wine  (see 
Num.  xxviiL  5—7),  the  latter  being  poured  out  before  the 
Lord,  or  about  the  altar,  as  a  libation.  The  Jewish  writers 
consider  that  the  momins  sacrifice  made  atonement  for  the 
sins  of  the  preceding  nignt,  and  that  of  the  evening  for  the 
sins  of  the  past  day.  It  may  be  regarded  as  a  daily  ex- 
pression of  nadonal  as  well  as  individual  repentance, 
prayer,  and  thanksgiving. 

28.  '  Earthen  vessel ....  brasen  />o(.'— This  is  a  very  re- 
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markablc  instruction.  We  all  know  that  earthen  vessels 
are  broken,  and  others  thoroughly  scoured,  when  supposed 
to  be  defiled,  among  the  Mohammedans  and  Hindoos,  as 
they  were  also.among  the  Jews.  But  the  present  instance 
is  of  a  different  character.  The  earthen  vessel  was  to  be 
broken,  and  the  copper  one  scoured  and  rinsed,  not  because 
they  were  defiled,  but  because  the  ficsh  of  the  sin  offering 
having  been  cooked  in  them,  they  had  thus  become  too 
sacred  fbr  common  use.  We  shall  elsewhere  have  occasion 
to  remark  on  instances  in  which  earthen  utensils  were 
broken,  and  others  scoured  in  consequence  of  defilement 
At  present  we  only  direct  attention  to  the  fact,  that  at  this 
time  the  eulinary  vessels  of  the  Hebrews  seem  to  have  been 
cxdusiveltf  of  earthenware  or  copper.  Iron,  though  known 
to  them,  was  at  this  time  very  little  in  use  for  any  purpose, 
and  even  when  they  became  better  acquainted  with  that 
valuable  metal  it  is  doubtful  if  their  culinary  or  other 
vessels  were  ever  made  of  it.    At  least,  no  pot,  pan,  or 


other  vessel,  is  said  in  all  the  Scripture  to  be  of  iron. 
What  is  translated  '  iron  pan,'  in  Ezek.  iv.  3,  is  properly 
an  *  iron  plate,'  as  the  context  alone  sufficiently  indicates. 
In  point  of  fact,  the  culinary  and  other  domestic  vessels 
throughout  Uie  East  remain  to  this  day,  as  we  find  them 
thus  early  in  the  Mosaic  history,  either  of  copper,  eartheu- 
ware,  or  wood  (ch.  xi.  33;  xv.  12),  although,  no  doubt, 
the  quality  and  manufacture  have  much  improved.  The 
present  writer,  in  the  course  of  joumies  and  residence  in 
different  parts  of  Western  Asia,  does  not  think  that  he 
ever  met  with  an  instance  of  a  cooking  vessel  of  any  other 
metal  than  copper:  and  dishes  and  bowls  of  the  samt 
metal,  tinned,,  arc  those  which  most  usually  make  their 
appearance  on  the  tables  of  kings  and  great  men.  When 
luxury  desires  something  more  rich  and  costlv  fbr  the 
table  than  copper,  it  finds  indulgence,  not  in  siker  and 
gold,  but  in  emua  and  fine  earthenware. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

1  Tlte  law  qfilie  trespass  offering,  11  aadofilie  peace 
offerings y  12  whether  it  be  for  a  thanksgiving,  16  or 
a  vowt  or  a  freewill  offering.  22  The  fat,  26  and 
the  blood,  are  forbidden.  28  Tlte  ptiest  s  portion  in 
the  peace  offerings. 

Likewise  this  is  the  law  of  the  trespass  ofFer- 
I    ing :  it  is  most  holy. 

2  In  the  place  where  they  kill  the  burnt 
offering  shall  they  kill  the  trespass  offering : 
and  the  blood  thereof  shall  he  sprinkle  round 
about  upon  the  altar. 

3  And  he  shall  offer  of  it  all  the  fat  there- 
of;  the  rurap,  and  the  fiit  that  covereth  the 
inwards, 

4  And  the  two  kidneys,  and  the  fat  that  is 
on  them,  which  is  by  the  flanks,  and  the  caul 
that  is  above  the  liver,  with  the  kidneys,  it 
shall  he  take  away : 

5  And  the  priest  shall  burn  them  upon  the 
altar  for  an  offering  made  by  fire  unto  the 
Lord  :  it  is  a  trespass  offering. 

6  Every  male  among  the  priests  shall  cat 
thereof:  it  shall  be  eaten  in  the  holy  place  : 
it  is  most  holy. 

7  As  the  sin  offering  w,  so  is  the  trespass 
offering :    tliere  is  one  law   for   them :    the 

Iniest  that  maketh  atonement  therewith  shall 
lave  it. 

8  And  the  priest  that  offereth  anv  man's 
burnt  offering,  even  the  priest  shall  have  to 
himself  the  sLin  of  the  burnt  offering  which 

'    he  hath  ofiered. 

9  And  all  the  meat  offering  that  is  baken 
in  the  oven,  and  all  that  is  dressed  in  the 
fryingpan,  and  'in  the  pan,  shall  be  the 
priest's  that  offereth  it. 

I        10  And  every  meat  offering,  mingled  with 
'    oil,  and  dry,  shall  all  the  sons  of  Aaron  have, 
one  as  much  as  another. 


11  IT  And  this  is  the  law  of  the  sacrifice  of 

?eace  offerings,  which  he  shall  offer  unto  the 
iORD. 

12  If  he  offer  it  for  a  thanksgiving,  then 
he  shall  offer  with  the  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving 
unleavened  cakes  mingled  with  oil,  and  un- 
leavened wafers  anointed  with  oil,  and  cakes 
mingled  with  oil,  of  fine  flour,  fiied. 

13  Besides  the  cakes,  he  shall  offer /or  his 
offering  leavened  bread  with  the  sacrifice  of 
thanksgiving  of  his  peace  offerings. 

14  And  of  it  he  shall  offer  one  out  of  the 
whole  oblation /or  an  heave  offering  unto  the 
Lord,  andit  shall  be  the  priest's  that  sprinkleth 
the  blood  of  the  peace  offerings. 

15  And  the  flesh  of  the  sacrifice  of  his  peace 
offerings  for  thanksgiving  shall  be  eaten  the 
same  day  that  it  is  offered ;  he  shall  not  leave 
any  of  it  until  the  morning. 

16  But  if  the  sacrifice  of  his  offering  be  a 
vow,  or  a  voluntary  offering,  it  shall  be  eaten 
the  same  day  that  he  offereth  his  sacrifice : 
and  on  the  morrow  also  the  remainder  of  it 
shall  be  eaten : 

17  But  the  remainder  of  the  flesh  of  tlie 
sacrifice  on  the  third  day  shall  be  burnt  with 
fire. 

18  And  if  am/  of  the  fle^h  of  the  sacrifice 
of  his  peac«  offerings  be  eaten  at  all  on  the 
third  (lay,  it  shall  not  be  accepted,  neither 
shall  it  be  imputed  unto  him  that  offereth  it : 
it  shall  be  an  abomination,  and  the  soul  that 
eateth  of  it  shall  bear  his  iniquity. 

19  And  the  flesh  that  toucheth  any  unclean 
thijiff  shall  not  be  eaten ;  it  shall  be  burnt  with 
fire :  and  as  for  the  flesh,  all  that  be  clean  shall 
eat  thereof. 

20  But  the  soul  that  eateth  of  the  flesh  of 
the  sacrifice  of  peace  offerings,  that  pertain 
unto  the  Lord,  ""having  his  uncleanness  upon 
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him,  even  that  soul  shall  be  cut  off  from  his 
I    people. 

21  Moreover  the  soul  tliat  shall  touch  any 
unclean  thing ^  as  die  uncleanness  of  man,  or 
any  unclean  beast,  or  any  abominable  unclean 
thivg^  and  eat  of  the  flesh  of  the  sacrifice  of 

]  peace  offerings,  which  pertain  unto  the  Lord, 
even  that  soul  shall  be  cut  off  from  his 
people. 

22  If  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
I    saying, 

j  23  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  saying, 
]  'Ye  shaU  eat  no  manner  of  fat,  of  ox,  or  of 
sheep,  or  of  goat. 

24  And  the  fat  of  the  ^beast  that  dieth  of 
itself,  and  the  fat  of  that  which  is  torn  with 
beasts,  may  be  used  iu  any  other  use  :  but  ye 
shall  in  no  wise  eat  of  it. 

25  For  whosoever  eateth  the  fat  of  the 
beast,  of  which  men  offer  an  offering  made  by 
fire  unto  the  Lord,  even  the  soul  uiat  eateth 
it  shall  be  cut  off  from  his  people. 

26  ^Moreover  ye  shall  eat  no  manner  of 
blood,  whet/ier  it  be  of  fowl  or  of  beast,  in  any 
of  your  dwellings. 

27  Whatsoever  soul  it  be  that  eateth  any 
manner  of  blood,  even  that  soul  shall  be  cut 
off  from  his  people. 

28  H  And  tne  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying, 

29  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  saying. 
He  that  offereth  the  sacrifice  of  his  peace 
offerings  unto  the  Lord  shall  bring  his  obla- 
tion unto  the  Lord  of  the  sacrifice  of  his 
peace  offerings. 

30  His  own  liands  shall  bring  the  offerings 
of  the  Lord  made  by  fire,  the  fat  with  the 


breast,  it  shall  he  bring,  that  the  "breast 
may  be  waved /or  a  wave  offering  before  the 
Lord. 

31  And  the  priest  shall  burn  the  fat  upon 
the  altar :  but  the  breast  shall  be  Aaron's  and 
his  sons'. 

32  And  the  right  shoulder  shall  ye  give 
unto  the  priest  for  an  heave  offering  of  the 
sacrifices  of  your  peace  offerings. 

33  He  among  the  sons  of  Aaron,  that 
offereth  the  blood  of  the  peace  offerings,  and 
the  fat,  shall  have  the  right  shoulder  for  his 
part. 

34  For  the  wave  breast  and  the  heave 
shoulder  have  I  taken  of  the  children  of  Israel 
from  off  the  sacrifices  of  their  peace  offerings, 
and  have  given  them  unto  Aaron  the  priest 
and  unto  his  sons  by  a  statute  for  ever  from 
among  Jhe  children  of  Israel. 

35  IT  This  is  the  portion  of  the  anointing  of 
Aaron,  and  of  the  anointing  of  his  sons,  out 
of  the  offerings  of  the  Lord  made  by  fire,  in 
the  day  when  he  presented  them  to  minister 
unto  the  Lord  in  the  priest's  office ; 

36  Which  the  Lord  commanded  to  be 
given  ihem  of  the  children  of  Israel,  in  the 
day  that  he  anointed  them,  bg  a  statute  for 
ever  throughout  their  generations. 

37  This  is  the  law  of  the  burnt  offering, 
of  tlie  meat  offering,  and  of  the  sin  offering, 
and  of  the  trespass  offering,  and  of  the  con- 
secrations, and  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  peace 
offering ; 

38  Which  the  Lord  commanded  Moses  in 
mount  Sinai,  in  the  day  that  he  commanded 
the  children  of  Israel  to  offer  their  oblations 
unto  the  Lord,  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai. 


8  Ch&p.  8.  17.  «  Bvh.  earctue,  *  Gen.  9.  4,    Chap.  3. 17,  and  17.  U.  «  Exod.  29. 24. 


Verses  1 5-1 7.  *  Eaten  the  same  day  that  it  was  offered* — 
We  here  see  that  the  flesh  of  some  sacrifices  was  to  be  eaten 
on  the  day  of  offering ;  in  some  cases,  however,  what  re- 
mained might  be  eaten  on  the  next  day,  but  nothing  was 
to  be  kept  for  nse  tiU  the  third  day — whatever  then  re- 
mained was  to  be  consmned  by  fire.  As  the  people  of  the 
East  generally  eat  their  meat  the  same  day  on  which  it  is 
kiUed«  and  almost  never  later  than  the  second  day,  we  are 
inclined  to  concur  in  the  view  of  Harmer  ( ObservationSf 
i.  457),  that  this  regulation  was  intended  to  preclude  any 
attempt  to  preserve  the  meat,  by  potting  or  otherwise,  so 
that  it  might  be  taken  to  different  parts  of  the  country,  and 
used  superstitiously,  perhaps,  as  peculiarly  hol^  food,  or 
applied  m  some  way  inconsistent  with  the  intention  of  the 
law.  That  inteiition  was,  that  what  became  the  offerer's 
share  of  the  sacrifice  he  had  presented,  he  should  eat  cheer- 
ftilly  before  the  Lord  with  his  friends,  and  that  the  poor 
and  destitute  dionld  partake  in  the  benefit  This  object 
was  ensured  by  the  regulation  which  precluded  the  meat 
from  being  kept  beyond  the  second  day. 

23.  •  y^  shall  cat  no  manner  t^fat,*  etc. — This  is  a  very 
remarkable  law ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  understood  as  an  inter- 


dicdon  of  all  fkt,  but  only  of  such  properly  fkt  pieces  as  were 
offered  on  the  altar  in  certain  sacrifices,  and  which,  in  con- 
sequence of  that  appropriation,  became  too  sacred  for  com- 
mon food,  even  in  animals  that  had  not  been  sacrificed. 
The  parts  of  which  this  law  interdicted  the  use  were ;  the 
fat  with  which  the  intestines  are  covered,  that  is,  the 
omentum  or  caul ;  all  the  fat  upon  the  intestines  (mesen- 
teriuni) ;  the  fat  of  the  kidneys ;  and  the  fat  tail  of  a  parti- 
cular species  of  sheep.  It  is  even  uncertain  whether  these 
parts  were  allowed  for  other  purposes  than  food :  for  in 
V,  24,  the  fat  of  beasts  that  died  of  themselves,  or  were 
torn  by  wild  beasts,  is  allowed  for  such  other  purposes ; 
and  the  omission  of  a  similar  allowance  for  cattle  that  died 
under  the  knife,  seems  to  imply  that  none  was  made.  In- 
dependently of  tiieir  consecration  to  the  altar,  it  is  not 
difficidt  to  discover  other  reasons  which  may  have  operated 
in  causing  this  remarkable  interdiction  of  employing  those 
parts  of  animals  which  are  of  so  much  use  to  us  for  culi- 
nary and  other  purposes.  In  the  opinion  of  Michaelis,  it 
was  one  of  the  great  objects  of  some  of  the  laws  of  Moses 
to  change  the  character  of  the  Israelites'  from  that  of  a 
nomade  and  pastoral,  to  that  of  a  settled  agricultural 
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people.  Acoordingl^,  there  are  a  number  of  regolatioiis, 
the  combined  operation  of  which  rendered  each  a  change 
almost  compulsory.  The  present  is  one  of  those  which 
tended  to  wean  them  from  that  entire  dependence  upon 
their  flocks,  which  is  usual  among  nomade  people ;  and  to 
introduce  new  wants,  which  only  agriculture  could  supply. 
The  present  law,  in  particular,  appears  to  be  one  of  severaJ, 
whicn  seem  directed  to  oblige  them  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
excellent  oliyes  of  Palestine,  the  country  which  they  were 
destined  to  occupy.  Being  here  debarred  the  employment 
of  such  fat,  and  being  apparently,  on  the  other  hand, 
precluded  the  use  of  butter  (see  note  on  Deut  xiv.  21),  no 
resource  remained  for  them  but  to  cultivate  and  employ 
its  oil,  which  in  fact  they  did  to  a  great  extent,  after  they 
were  settled  in  the  Promised  Land.  Whether  this  view  be 
correct  or  not,  the  tendency  of  such  a  law  to  prevent  their 
falling  back  on  nomade  hs^its,  can  hardly  be  questioned.  It 
was  adapted  to  their  condition  in  Palestine :  but  since  their 
disperdon  they  have  felt  the  interdiction  of  fat  and  (as  they 
understand)  of  butter,  in  cooking,  as  one  of  the  peculiar 
evils  of  their  state,  and  have  been  driven  so  to  expound 
their  law  as  to  allow  themselves  the  use  of  goose  &t  as  a 
substitute. 

There  are,  however,  other  reasons  which  may  also  have 
had  some  effect  in  indudng  this  prohibition.  Geddes,  who 
regards  it  as  a  medicinal  precept,  quotes  the  MS.  note  of 
Mr.  Street,  who  says,  truly :  *  Bilious  disorders  are  very 
fliequent  in  hot  countries ;  the  eating  of  fkt  meat  is  a  great 


encouragement  and  excitement  to  them.  The  fkt  of  the 
large  tail  of  the  Eastern  sheep  is  reckoned  a  luxurious 
delicacy ;  but  I  am  told,  by  one  who  has  eaten  of  it,  that  it 
is  not  wholesome.*  Geddes  himself  adds :« To  this  I  can 
bear  personal  testimony:  one  ounce  of  fkt,  taken  at  any 
time,  would  go  near  to  kill  me :  and  I  am  convinced  that 
most  of  bilious  and  many  other  bodily  disorden  are  owing 
to  the  use  of  fat  meits.'  Besides  this,  the  eating  of  the  fat 
pieces  in  question,  and  the  use  of  fat  in  the  preparation  of 
food,  is  highly  injurious  to  persons  particularly  subject  to 
cutaneous  disorders,  as  the  Israelites  are  thought  to  have 
been.  To  this  we  may  add,  that,  as  it  was  an  object  of 
many  laws  to  discourage  any  friendly  intercourse  between 
the  Israelites  and  the  idolatrous  nations,  nothing  could  be 
better  calculated  than  the  present  and  other  dietetic  regu- 
lations to  prevent  them  from  joining  in  the  festivities  and 
social  entertainments  of  their  heathen  neighbours. 

38.  «  Oblationa.'-^The  word  D^JJT^  korbanim,  is  a  ge- 
neral name  for  all  sorts  of  offerings  or  oblations  to  God. 
The  root  of  the  word  is  in  the  verb  yy)  kardb,  •  to  approach 
or  bring  near;'  and  the  term  therefore  denotes  any  thing 
brought  nigh  to  be  offered  or  dedicated  to  the  Lord,  to 
whom  also  the  offerer  himself  was,  as  it  were,  brought  nigh, 
having  access  in  the  way  appointed  by  the  law.  The  com- 
prehensive term  is  thus  very  aj^ropriately  introduced  here, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  account  of  the  different  offerings 
and  sacrifices. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

1  Masei  conteerateth  Aaron  and  Ida  9ons,  14  Thdr 
$m  offering,  18  Their  burnt  offering.  22  Theram 
of  consecration,  31  TJie  place  and  time  of  their 
consecration. 

And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying, 

2  Take  Aaron  and  his  sons  with  him,  and 
^the  gannents,  and  Hhe  anointing  oil,  and  a 
bullock  for  the  sin  offering,  and  two  rams, 
and  a  basket  of  imleavened  oread ; 

3  And  gather  thou  all  the  congregation 
together  imto  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of 
the  congregation. 

4  And  Moses  did  as  the  Lord  commanded 
him  ;  and  the  assembly  was  gathered  together 
unto  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congre- 
gation. 

5  And  Moses  said  unto  the  congregation, 
^This  is  the  thing  which  the  Lord  commanded 
to  be  done. 

6  And  Moses  brought  Aaron  and  his  sons, 
and  washed  them  with  water. 

7  And  he  put  upon  him  the  coat,  and  girded 
him  with  the  girdle,  and  clothed  him  with  the 
robe,  and  put  the  ephod  upon  him,  and  he 
girded  him  with  the  curious  girdle  of  the 
ephod,  and  bound  it  unto  him  therewith. 

8  And  he  put  the  breastplate  upon  him : 
also  he  *put  in  the  breastplate  the  tJrim  and 
the  Thummim. 

9  And  he  put  the  mitre  upon  his  head ; 
also  upon  the  mitre,  even  upon  his  forefront, 

1  Ezod.  S8. 1  4.  «Exod.30.34.  «  Ezod.  S».  4.  <  Ezod.  28.  SO.  •  Eiod.  98. 97,  &c.  «rtttLltt.S.    Ecclaa.a.1^ 

7  Ueb.  bound,  8  Ezod.  20. 1. 
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did  he  put  the  golden  plate,  the  holy  crown ; 
as  the  Lord  ^commanded  Moses. 

10  And  Moses  took  the  anointing  oil,  and 
anointed  the  tabernacle  and  all  that  tc>as 
therein,  and  sanctified  them. 

11  And  he  sprinkled  thereof  upon  the  altar 
seven  times,  and  anointed  the  altar  and  all  his 
vessels,  both  the  laver  and  his  foot,  to  sanctify 
them. 

12  And  he  'poured  of  the  anointing  oil 
upon  Aaron's  head,  and  anomted  him,  to 
sanctify  him. 

13  And  Moses  brought  Aaron's  sons,  and 
put  coats  upon  them,  and  girded  them  with 

E'rdles,  and  ^put  bonnets  upon  them ;  as  the 
ORD  commanded  Moses. 
^  14  IT  /And  he  brought  the  bullock  for  the 
sin  offering:    and  Aaron  and  his  sons  laid 
their  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  bullock  for 
the  sin  offering. 

15  And  he  slew  it;  and  Moses  took  tlie 
blood,  and  put  it  upon  the  horns  of  the  alter 
round  about  with  his  finger,  and  purified  the 
altar,  and  poured  the  blood  at  the  bottom  of 
the  altar^  and  sanctified  it,  to  make  recon- 
ciliation upon  it 

16  And  he  took  all  the  fat  that  teas  upon 
the  inwards,  and  the  caul  above  the  liver,  and 
the  two  kidneys,  and  their  fat,  and  Moses 
burned  it  upon  the  altar. 

17  But  the  bullock,  and  his  hide,  his 
flesh,  and  his  dung,  he  burnt  with  fire  with- 
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out  the  camp;   as  the   Lord   ■commanded 
Moses. 

18  IT  And  he  brought  the  ram  for  the 
burnt  offering :  and  Aaron  an^  his  sons  laid 
their  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  ram. 

19  And  he  killed  it;  and  Moses  sprinkled 
the  blood  upon  the  altar  round  about. 

20  And  he  cut  the  ram  into  pieces ;  and 
Moses  burnt  the  head,  and  the  pieces,  and  the 
fat. 

21  And  he  washed  the  inwards  and  the 
legs  in  water ;  and  Moses  burnt  the  whole 
ram  upon  tlie  altar  :  it  uxis  a  burnt  sacrifice 
for  a  sweet  savour,  and  an  offering  made  by 
fire  imto  the  Lord  ;  as  the  Lord  commanded 
Moses. 

22  If  And  *"he  brought  the  other  ram,  the 
ram  of  consecration  :  and  Aaron  and  his 
sons  laid  their  hands  upon  the  head  of  the 
ram. 

23  And  he  slew  it;  and  Moses  took  of  the 
blood  of  it,  and  put  it  upon  the  tip  of  Aaron's 
right  ear,  and  upon  the  thumb  of  his  right 
hand,  and  upon  the  great  toe  of  his  right 
foot 

24  And  he  brought  Aaron's  sons,  and 
Moses  put  of  the  blood  upon  the  tip  of  their 
right  ear,  and  upon  the  thumbs  of  their  right 
Iiands,  and  upon  the  great  toes  of  their  right 
feet :  and  Moses  sprinkled  the  blood  upon  the 
altar  round  about. 

25  And  he  took  the  &t,  and  the  rump,  and 
all  the  fat  that  was  upon  the  inwards,  and  the 
caul  above  the  liver,  and  the  two  kidneys,  and 
their  fat,  and  the  right  shoulder : 

26  And  out  of  the  basket  of  unleavened 
bread,  that  teas  before  the  Lord,  he  took  one 
unleavenccl  cake,  and  a  cake  of  oiled  bread, 
and  one  wafer,  and  put  them  on  the  fat,  and 
upon  the  risht  shoulder : 

27  And  he  put  all  "upon  Aaron's  hands, 


and  upon  his  sons'  hands,  and  waved  themybr 
a  wave  offering  before  the  Lord. 

28  And  Moses  took  them  fi*om  off  their 
hands,  and  burnt  them  on  the  altar  upon  the 
burnt  offering :  they  icere  consecrations  for  a 
sweet  savour :  it  is  an  offering  made  by  fire 
unto  the  Lord. 

29  And  Moses  took  die  breast,  aiid  waved 
it  for  a  wave  offering  before  the  Lord  :  for  of 
the  ram  of  consecration  it  was  Moses'  ^''part ; 
as  the  Lord  commanded  Moses. 

30  And  Moses  took  of  the  anointing  oil, 
and  of  the  blood, which  teas  upon  the  altar, 
and  sprinkled  it  upon  Aaron,  and  upon  his 
garments,  and  upon  his  sons,  and  upon  his 
sons'  garments  with  him ;  and  sanctified  Aaron, 
and  his  garments,  and  his  sons,  and  his  sons' 
garments  with  him. 

31  IT  And  Moses  said  unto  Aaron  and  to 
his  sons.  Boil  the  flesh  at  the  door  of  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  congregation :  apd  there  ^''eat  it 
with  the  bread  that  is  in  the  basket  of  conse- 
crations, as  I  commanded,  saying,  Aaron  and 
his  sons  shall  eat  it. 

32  And  that  which  remaineth  of  the  flesh 
and  of  the  bread  shall  ye  bum  with  fire. 

33  And  ye  shall  not  go  out  of  the  door  of 
the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  in  seven 
days,  until  the  days  of  your  consecration  be  at 
an  end :  for  '  *seven  days  shall  he  consecrate  you. 

34  As  he  hath  done  this  day,  so  the  IJord 
hath  commanded  to  do,  to  make  an  atonement 
for  you. 

35  Therefore  shall  ye  abide  at  the  door  of 
the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  day  and 
night  seven  days,  and  keep  the  charge  of  the 
Lord,  that  ye  die  not:  for  so  I  am  com- 
manded. 

36  So  Aaron  and  his  sons  did  all  things 
which  the  Lord  commanded  by  the  hand  of 
Moses. 


9  Exod.  99.  U. 


10  Exod.  S9.  81. 


11  Ezod.  89.  24,  ftc 


It  Exod.  29.  S6. 


18  Exod.  99.  32. 


1«  Exod.  29.  35. 


Vcrae  6.  '  Washed  them  with  water,* — Here  the  cere- 
monies of  consecration  commence  with  ablations,  and  we 
have  seen  that  the  priests  were  required  to  bathe  their 
hands  and  feet  whenever  they  entered  the  tabernacle.  This 
doubtiess  was,  not  merely  to  ensure  physical  cleanness,  but 
also  to  symbolize  that  spiritual  purity  with  which  man 
should  appear  before  God.  The  present  washing  is,  how- 
erer,  distinguished  firom  the  daily  ablution,  inasmuch  as 
the  whole  person  seems  now  to  have  been  washed,  but  only 
the  hands  and  feet  on  common  occasions.  The  idea  of  the 
fitness  of  such  a  practice  is  so  obvious,  that  it  has  been 
more  or  less  in  use  in  most  religious  systems.  We  find,  at 
the  heathen  temples,  lavers  of  a  similar  use  to  this  at  the 
tabernacle.  The  Egyptian  priests  washed  themselves  with 
cold  water  twice  everyday,  and  twice  at  night ;  the  Greeks 
had  their  sprinklings,  the  Romans  their  lustrations  and 
lavations ;  tne  ancient  Christians  practised  ablution  before 
receiving  the  sacrament,  and  also  bathed  their  eyes  on 


entering  a  church.  The  RoBian  Catholic  church  retains 
something  of  the  practice  of  ablution  before,  and  sometimes 
after,  mass ;  and  Calmet  says  that  the  holy- water  vessels  at 
the  entrance  of  the  churches  are  in  imitation  of  the  laver 
of  the  tabernacle.  The  Oriental  Christians  have  also  their 
solemn  washings  on  particular  occasions,  such  as  Good 
Friday.  The  practice  of  ablution  was  adopted  by  Mo- 
hammed in  a  very  full  sense ;  for  his  followers  are  not 
only  obliged  to  perform  their  ablutions  before  they  enter  a 
mo6<)ue,  but  before  they  commence  their  pravers,  wherever 
offered,  which  they  are  required  to  repeat  five  times  each 
day.  This  is  certainly  the  most  buraensome  system  of 
ablution  which  ever  existed  in  ancient  or  modem  times. 
The  Hindoos  also  rejoice  in  the  purifying  rirtues  of  their 
idolized  Ganges ;  and  wash  also  in  other  waters,  because 
they  believe  that  such  will  be  equally  effectual,  if,  whilst 
chev  bathe,  they  say,  '  O  Ganges,  purify  me  I'  In  fiict, 
nothing  is,  or  has  been,  more  common  than  ablutions  in 
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the  Trorship  which  different  nations  render  to  their  gods ; 
and  there  are  few  acts  connected  with  their  service  which 
are  not  becun  or  ended  with  some  rite  symbolical  of  puri- 
fication. In  the  religion  of  classical  antiquity,  Uie  priest 
was  obliged  to  prepare  himself  by  ablution  for  ofibring 
sacrifice ;  for  which  purpose  there  was  usually  water  at  the 
entrance  of  the  temple.  In  very  ancient  times  the  priests 
seem  to  have  previously  bathed  themselves  in  some  river 
or  stream.  But  such  ablutions  were  only  necessary  in  sa- 
crifices to  the  celestial  gods,  sprinkling  being  sufficient  for 
the  terrestrial  and  infernal  deities.  (See  Banier*s  Mijihologt/ 
2^  the  AncientSt  i.  27 1 .) 

We  may  here  observe,  that,  from  the  obligation  of  the 
priests  to  wash  their  feet  before  entering  the  tabernacle, 
and  for  other  reasons,  it  has  been  inferred  that  they  offi- 
ciated with  bare  feet  It  is  also  observed  that,  in  the  enu- 
meration of  the  articles  of  the  priestly  dress,  sandals  are 
not  mentioned,  neither  does  Josephus  in  his  account  speak 
of  them.  It  is  true  that  Plutarch  represents  the  Hebrew 
priest  as  officiating  with  buskins ;  but  his  authority  is  of 
the  least  possible  weight  on-  such  a  subject.  We  believe, 
ourselves,  that  the  priests  did  officiate  barefoot ;  although 
our  conviction  does  not  proceed  from  the  reasons  thus 
stated,  but  rather  from  the  knowledge  that  it  was  iu  very 
ancient  times,  as  at  present,  a  common  mark  of  respect  in 
the  East  to  uncover  the  feet  (See  note  to  Exod.  iii.  5.) 
Even  classical  heathenism  affords  instances  of  this  usage. 
'Adore  and  sacrifice . with  naked  feet,'  was  a  maxim  of 
Pythagoras,  which  he  probably  brought,  with  the  rest  of 
his  philosophy,  from  the  East.  The  temple  of  Diana  at 
Crete  might  not  be  entered  with  covered  feet;  the  Roman 
ladies  were  obliged  to  be  barefoot  in  the  temple  of  Vesta ; 
and  Uie  suppliants  went  barefoot  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
when  they  prayed  for  rain.  The  Mohammedans,  and  the 
Asiatic  and  Abyssinian  Christians,  invariably  take  off  their 
shoes  before  they, enter  a  place  of  worship,  as  do  the 
Brahmins  of  India  when  they  enter  their  temples.  As  to 
the  Jews  tliemselves,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  unless  by  in- 
ference, how  they  proceeded  in  the  tabernacle ;  but  it  seems 
fair  to  conclude  that  they  did  the  same  as  afterwards  in  the 
Temple,  and  that  they  there  officiated  barefoot  is  shewn  by 
the  concurrent  testimony  of  various  writers.  Maimonides 
says  that  none  were  allowed  to  enter  the  Temple  with  shoes, 
or  with  unclean  feet,  or  with  a  staff,  or  iu  the  dress  in  which 
thev  worked  at  their  respective  callings.  The  Talmud  is 
positive  on  the  same  subject,  sajin^  that  no  priest  or  layman 
might  enter  with  shoes ;  but  as  this  regulation,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  their  way  of  life  and  the  thinness  of  their  official 
dress,  was  bjurious  to  the  health  of  the  priests,  there  was 
a  small  apartment  or  closet,  called  the  'stove*  or  *  fire-room,* 
which  had  a  heated  floor,  on  which  they  might  occasionally 
warm  their  feet  (See  Saurin's  Dissertations^  xliv.  and  liv. ; 
Calmet's  Commentaire  Littoral  on  Exod.  iii.  5,  and  xxx. 
18,  etc.) 

12.  *  Poured  of  the  anointing  oil  upon  Aaron's  head.* — 
From  comparing  this  verse  with  v.  30,  it  is  thought  that 
Aaron  alone  was  anointed  on  the  head,  his  sons  being 
merely  sprinkled ;  or,  as  we  should  understand — that  Aaron 
was  sprinkled  in  common  with  his  sons,  but  that  the  anoint- 
ing or  pouring  out  of  oil  upon  his  head  was  an  addition 
peculiar  to  him.  The  custom  of  setting  persons  apart  for 
particularly  dignified  or  holy  offices,  by  anointing,  seems 
to  have  originated  in  the  East,  and  in  most  cases  appears 


CHAPTER  IX. 

1  The  fust  offerings  of  Aaron  for  himsdf  and  the 
people,  8  The  sin  offering ^  12  and  the  burnt  offer* 
ing-for  himself  15  The  offerings  far  the  people. 
23  Moses  and  Aaron  bless  the  people.  24  Fire 
Cometh  from  the  Lord  upon  the  altar. 

And  it  came  to  pass  on  tlie  eighth  day,  that 


Moses  called  Aaron  and  his  sons,  and  the 
elders  of  Israel ; 

2  And  he  said  unto  Aaron,  Take  thee  a 
Young  calf  for  a  sin  offering,  and  a  ram  for  a 
burnt  offering,  without  blemish,  and  offer  them 
before  the  Lord. 

3  And  unto  the   children  of  Israel  thou 


to  have  symbolized  the  efiiision  of  the  gifts  and  graces 
which  they  were  presumed  to  receive  from  heaven  to 
qualify  them  for  distinguished  oflices.  Heuoe  this  sacred  | 
anointing  seems  to  have  been  considered  as  investing  with 
a  peculiar  sanctity  the  person  on  whom  it  had  been  con- 
ferred. We  see  this  m  the  reverence  with  which  *  the 
Lord's  anointed '  is  on  all  occasions  mentioned  in  Scripture. 
The  persons  set  apart  to  their  offices  by  anointing,  among 
the  Hebrews,  were  the  priests,  kings,  prophets ;  but  there 
is  some  doubt  about  the  latter,  to  which  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  advert,  as  well  as  to  the  unction  of  the  kings. 
The  precious  oil  seems  to  have  been  more  profusely  ex- 
pended on  Aaron  than  in  any  other  application.  We  learn 
from  Ps.  cxxxiii.  2,  that  bemg  poured  on  his  head,  it  ran 
down  on  his  beard  and  to  the  collar  of  his  coat  (the  robe  \ 
oftheephod)— not  to  the  skirts  of  his  garments,  as  there 
translated.  The  Jewish  writers  have  many  fancies  about 
the  mode  in  which  the  oil  was  applied,  into  which  we  need 
not  enter.  If  the  high-priest  was,  as  some  state;  fully  robed 
before  anointed,  the  mitre  might  have  been  taken  off  for 
that  ceremour :  but  others  think  that  the  tiara  was  not  put 
on  till  after  the  anointing. 

23.  *  Moses  took  of  the  blood  of  it,  and  put  it  upon  the 
tip  of  Aaron  s  right  ear,  and  upon  the  thumb  (f  his  right 
hand,  and  upon  the  great  toe  of  his  right  foot.' — Hanier,  in 
his  work  on  the  Mi^tlolotfy  of  the  Ancients,  gives,  after 
Prudentius,  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  personal  applica- 
tion of  the  victim's  blood  in  the  ceremonies  of  consecration. 
He  calls  it  *  a  sort  of  baptism  of  blood,'  which  was  thought 
to  convey  a  spiritual  regeneration.  It  occurs  iu  the  Tauro- 
bolium,  a  sacrifice  which  was  offered  to  Cybele  at  the  con- 
secration of  her  high-priest,  but  not  wholly  confined  to  that 
occasion,  and  which  had  rites  and  ceremonies  different 
from  all  other  sacrifices.  In  order  to  consecrate  the  high- 
priest,  a  great  hole  was  made,  into  which  he  entered, 
dressed  in  an  unusual  manner,  wearing  a  crown  of  gold, 
and  with  a  toga  of  silk  tucked  up  after  the  Sabine  ^hion. 
Above  the  whole  was  a  sort  of  floor,  the  boards  of  which, 
not  being  closely  joined,  left  certain  chinks,  besides  which 
several  holes  were  l-ored  in  the  boards  themselves.  Then 
they  led  up  to  the  place  a  bull  (sometimes  a  ram  or  goat) 
crowned  with  garlands,  bearing  on  his  shoulders  Illeti 
covered  with  flowers,  and  having  his  forehead  gilt  Its 
throat  was  cut  over  the  hole,  so  that  the  blood  fell  upon 
the  floor,  which,  being  perforated,  allowed  it  to  pass 
through  in  a  shower  upon  the  priest,  who  received  It 
eagerly  upon  his  bodv  and  clothes.  Not  content  with  this, 
he  held  back  his  heaa  to  receive  it  on  his  cheeks,  ears,  lips, 
and  nostrils;  he  even  opened  his  mouth  to  moisten  his 
tongue  with  it,  and  some  he  swallowed.  When  aU  the 
blood  was  drained,  the  victim  was  removed,  and  the  high- 
priest  came  out  The  horrible  appearance  which  he  pre- 
sented may  well  be  conceived,  but  he  was  received  with 
congratulation ;  and  the  people,  not  daring  to  approach  his 
person,  adored  him  at  a  distance,  regarding  him  now  as  a 
man  quite  pure  and  sanotified.~They  who  thus  received 
the  blood  of  the  Taurobole  wore  their  stained  clothes  as 
long  as  possible,  as  a  sensible  evidence  of  their  ^generation. 
Might  it  not  be  tO  prevent  sucli  a  practice  as  this  last  that 
in  the  sin  offering,  if  any  of  the  victim's  blood  was  sprinkled 
upon  a  ^rment,  that  garment  was  directed  to  be  carefoll) 
washed  lu  the  holy  place  ?    Ch.  vi.  27. 
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shalt  speak,  saying,  Take  ye  a  kid  of  the 
goats  for  a  sin  o&ring ;  and  a  calf  and  a 
lamb,  both  of  the  first  year,  without  blemish, 
for  a  burnt  offering ; 

4  Also  a  bullock  and  a  ram  for  peace  offer- 
ings, to  sacrifice  before  the  Lord  ;  and  a  meat 
offering  mingled  with  oil :  for  to  day  the  Lord 
Mrill  appear  unto  you. 

5  And  they  brought  that  which  Moses 
commanded  before  the  tabernacle  of  the  con- 
gregation :  and  all  the  congregation  drew  near 
and  stood  before  the  Lord. 

6  And  Moses  said,  This  is  the  thing  which 
the  Lord  commanded  that  ye  should  do :  and 
the  glory  of  tlie  Lord  shall  appear  unto 
you. 

7  And  Moses  said  unto  Aaron,  Go  unto  the 
altar,  and  offer  thy  sin  offering,  and  thy  burnt 
offering,  and  make  an  atonement  for  thyself, 
and  for  the  people  :  and  offer  the  offering  of 
the  people,  and  make  an  atonement  for  them ; 
as  the  Lord  commanded. 

8  IT  Aaron  therefore  went  unto  the  altar, 
and  slew  the  calf  of  the  sin  offering,  which  teas 
for  himself. 

9  And  the  sons  of  Aaron  brought  the  blood 
unto  him :  and  he  dipped  his  finger  in  the 
blood,  and  put  it  upon  the  horns  of  the  altai*, 
and  poured  out  the  blood  at  the  bottom  of  the 
altar : 

iO  But  the  fat,  and  the  kidneys,  and  the 
caul  above  the  liver  of  the  sin  offering,  he 
burnt  upon  the  altar ;  as  the  Lord  commanded 
Moses. 

11  And  the  flesh  and  the  hide  he  burnt  with 
fire  without  the  camp. 

12  And  he  slew  the  burnt  offering;  and 
Aaron's  sons  presented  unto  him  the  blood, 
which  he  sprmkled  round  about  upon  the 
altar. 

13  And  they  presented  the  burnt  offering 


s  Or,  ord'uuuce. 


9  Heh,  JiUed  hU  fnad  out  of  it. 


unto  him,  with  the  pieces  thereof,  and  the 
head :  and  he  burnt  them  upon  the  altar. 

14:  And  he  did  wash  the  inwards  and  the 
legs,  and  burnt  t/iem  upon  the  burnt  offering 
on  the  altar. 

15  IT  And  he  brought  the  people's  offering, 
and  took  the  goat,  which  teas  the  sin  offering 
for  the  people,  and  slew  it,  and  offered  it  for 
sin,  as  tne  first. 

16  And  he  brought  the  burnt  offering,  and 
offered  it  according  to  the  'manner. 

17  And  he  brought  the  meat  offering,  and 
''took  an  handful  thereof,  and  burnt  it  upon  the 
altar,  ^beside  the  burnt  sacrifice  of  the  morning. 

18  He  slew  also  the  bullock  and  the  ram 
for  a  sacrifice  of  peace  offerings,  which  teas  for 
the  people :  and  Aaron's  sons  presented  unto 
him  the  blood,  which  he  sprinkled  upon  the 
altar  round  about, 

19  And  the  fat  of  the  bullock  and  of  the 
ram,  the  rump,  and  that  which  covereth  the 
imvardsj  and  tne  kidneys,  and  the  caul  above 
the  liver : 

20  And  they  put  the  fat  upon  the  breasts, 
and  he  burnt  the  fat  upon  the  altar : 

21  And  the  breasts  and  the  right  shoulder 
Aaron  waved  for  a  wave  offering  before  the 
Lord  ;  as  Moses  commanded. 

22  And  Aaron  lifted  up  his  hand  toward 
the  people,  and  bles^d  them,  and  came  down 
from  offering  of  the  sin  offering,  and  the  burnt 
offering,  and  peace  offerings. 

23  1  And  Moses  and  Aaron  went  into  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  and  came  out, 
and  blessed  the  people :  and  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  appeared  unto  all  the  people. 

24  And  *there  came  a  fire  out  from  before 
the  Lord,  and  consumed  upon  the  altar  the 
burnt  offering  and  the  fat :  which  when  all 
the  people  saw,  they  shouted,  and  fell  on  their 
faces. 

4  Exod.  S9. 38.  i  Gen.  4.  4.    1  Rings  18.  38.    8  Chron.  7.  1.    3  Mar..  2.  10,  II. 


Verse  24.  *  77iere  came  afire  out  from  before  the  LORD 
and consttmed upon  the  altar  the  burnt  offering* — Conuect 
Uiis  "with  ch,  y\.  13,  *The  fire  shall  ever  be  burDing  upon 
the  altar ;  it  shall  never  go  oat.*— From  this  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  fire  upon  the  brazen  altar  was  in  the  first 
instance  miraculously  kindled,  and  that  the  fire  thus  ori- 
ginating was  to  be  continually  kept  up.  The  consumption 
of  the  sacrifice  by  miraculous  fire  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
present  instance :  it  frequently  occurs  in  the  sacred  nar- 
rative as  a  token  of  the  Divine  fiivour  and  acceptance  (see 
the  references  from  this  verse) ;  but  it  is  only  in  this  in- 
stance that  there  is  any  direction  about  such  fires  being 
eontinnaliy  kept  up.  Some  tradition  of  these  facts,  or  at 
least  of  the  patriarchal  instances,  seems  to  have  existed 
among  the  ancient  heathen,  among  whom  we  find  that  the 
consumption  of  the  sacrifice  by  supernatural  fire  was  re- 
garded as  a  circumstance  denoting  acceptance  and  fiivour. 


There  is,  of  course,  no  instance  of  this  kind  that  will  bear 
exammation  as  a  matter  of  fact ;  but  the  poetical  and  other 
allusions  to  it  evince  the  existence  of  the  feeling,  and  of  the 
traditions  on  which  it  was  based. 

Nothing  is  more  likely  than  that  Zoroaster,  the  ancient 
reformer  of  the  Persian  religion,  had  the  instance  before 
us  in  view,  in  some  of  his  pretences  and  regulations.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  ancient  Persians  were  worshippers  of 
fire ;  us  are,  to  this  day,  their  descendants  in  India.  This 
they  were  before  the  time  of  Zoroaster,  but  not,  apparently, 
on  the  same  grounds  on  which  his  doctrine  placed  that 
worship.  We  need  not  here  inquire  into  the  principles  of 
that  worship,  as  we  only  mention  it  in  order  to  state  that, 
to  connect  the  greater  sanctity  with  the  fire  which  should 
bum  and  be  reverenced  upon  their  altars,  he  professed  to 
furnish  them  with  fire  from  heaven.  But  this  was  not  by 
an  open  and  sensible  miracle  like  the  one  before  us.    Like 
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Mohammed,  he  pretended  to  have  been  in  heaven,  vhere 
God  spoke  to  Idm  from  the  midst  of  a  ^^reat  and  bright  fire, 
part  of  whidi  he  broaght  away  with  him,  and  placed  it  on 
the  altar  of  the  first  fire-temple  which  he  erected  (at  Xix, 
in  Media),  whence  it  was  propagated  to  other  altars.  Even 
the  Hindoos,  although  they  are  not  worshippers  of  fire,  are 
particularly  careful  about  the  origin  of  the  fires  which  they 
use  for  sacred  purposes.  That  which  is  used  in  the  great 
sacrifice  of  Yffgam  must  be  taken  from  the  fire  of  some 
previous  ofifering  of  the  same  kind,  or  procured  afresh  by 
rubbing  together  two  pieces  of  wood :  any  other  would 
amount  to  what  is  called  *  strange  fire'  in  the  ensuing 
chapter.  This  sacrifice  seems  to  be  a  very  expensive  firee- 
will  ofifering— believed  to  be  efifectual  in  procuring  the 
ofiferers  the  fruition  of  their  desires.  They  reserve  a  por- 
tion of  the  fire,  and  carefully  keep  it  up  all  their  lives, 
with  a  view  to  its  being  employed  to  light  their  funeral 
pile  (Roberts's  Illustrations,  p.  84).  In  the  same  way,  the 
SagnicaSf  when  they  enter  on  their  sacerdotal  office,  kmdle, 
with  two  pieces  of  liard  wood,  a  fire  which  they  keep  lighted 
through  their  lives,  for  their  nuptial  ceremony,  the  per- 
formance of  solcnm  sacrifices,  the  obsequies  of  their 
ancestors,  and  their  own  funeral  pile  (Asiatic  Researches, 
ii.  60). 

With  respect  to  the  command,  that  the  sacred  fire  on  the 
altar  of  burnt  offerings  should  never  ((O  out,  it  has  seemed 
doubtful  to  many  whether  this  injunction  was  put  in  exe- 
cution in  the  wilderness,  during  the  marches  of  the  Israelites 
fi^m  one  place  to  another.  If  they  did  not  preserve  the 
fire  during  their  pilgrimage,  they  could  not  afterwards, 
because  we  r^  of  no  new  supply  of  miraculous  fire  until 
the  dedication  of  Solomon's  temple,  when  the  fire  descended 
upon  the  new  altar  of  burnt  offerings.  Whether  the  fire, 
if  it  still  existed,  on  the  tabernacle  altar,  was  then  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  altar,  or  else  extinguished,  we  cannot 
learn ;  but  it  is  on  all  hands  allowed  that  the  miraculous 
fire  was  kept  up  on  the  temple  altar  until  the  time  of 
Mana«seh,  as  some  say,  but  as  others,  with  more  proba- 
bility, state,  till  the  destruction  of  the  temple  by  the 
Chaldeans.    It  was  not  restored  by  miracle  to  the  second 


temple,  where  they  had  only  common  fire:  and  this  is 
numbered  among  the  circumstances  in  which  this  temple 
was  infisrior  to  that  of  Solomon. 

The  Jews  believe  that  the  fire  was  midntained  on  the 
altar  during  the  forty  years'  wanderings :  and  the  Jewish 
tradition,  as  stated  by  Maimonides,  is,  uiat  there  were  three 
fires  on  tiie  altar— K>ne  for  burnt  ofierings,  another  to  supply 
fire  for  the  incense  offerinffs,  and  a  third  kept  always  Imrn- 
ing,  in  compliance  with  the  law.  It  would  therefore  seem 
that,  in  this  view,  two  of  the  fires  were  allowed  to  go  out 
when  not  wanted,  and  were  rekindled,  when  required,  from 
the  peipetual  fire.  As  the  altar  in  its  removals  wis  to  be 
covered  with  a  purple  cloth  and  the  ashes  taken  out  (Num. 
iv.  13),  the  sacred  fire  must  then  have  been  conveyed  in  a 
separate  receptacle.  (See  the  fifth  note  on  Exod.  xxvii.  3.) 
with  regard  to  the  fire  on  the  temple-altar,  the  rabbins 
tell  us  that  great  care  was  taken  that  no  wood  but  that 
which  was  reputed  clean  should  be  employed  for  fuel ;  and 
it  was  all  carefUlly  barked  and  examined  before  it  was  laid 
on.  The  fire  also  was  never  to  be  blown  upon,  either  with 
bellows  or  with  the  breath  of  man.  These  regulations  are 
so  similar  to  those  of  Zoroaster,  as  to  strengthen  the  opinion 
of  his  being  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  usages  of  the 
Hebrews.  He  stricUy  ei^oined  that  the  fire  which  he  pre- 
tended to  have  brought  nt>m  heaven  should  be  carefully 
kept  up,  that  barked  wood  only  should  be  used  for  fud, 
and  that  it  should  be  revived  only  by  the  blasts  of  the  open 
air,  or  by  oil  being  poured  upon  it  It  was  death  to  cast 
upon  it  any  unclean  thing,  or  to  blow  it  with  bellows  or 
with  the  breath,  by  which  it  would  be  polluted ;  and,  for 
this  reason,  the  priests  themselves,  although  they  watched 
the  fire  day  and  night,  never  approached  it  but  with  a  cloth 
over  their  mouths,  that  they  might  not  breathe  thereon. 
The  history,  true  or  fidse,  of  the  preservation  of  this  fire 
after  the  Mohammedan  -conquest,  under  circumstances  of 
concealment  and  difilcul^,  is  very  interesting.  The  mo- 
dern Parsees  of  India  believe  that  it  was  ultimately  con- 
veyed to  that  country,  and  consequentiy  that  they  still 
possess  the  sacred  fire  which  Zoroaster  brought  from 
neaven. 


CHAPTER  X. 

I  Nadab  and  Abihu,  for  offerina  of  strange  fire,  are 
bttrrU  by  fire.  6  Aaron  and  his  sons  are  forbidden 
to  mourn  for  them,  8  The  priests  are  forbidden 
wine  wlien  they  are  to  go  into  the  tabernacle.  12  T/ie 
law  of  eating  the  holy  things,  16  Aaron's  excuse  for 
transgressing  thereof. 

And  ^Nadab  and  Abihu,  the  sons  of  Aaron, 
took  either  of  them  his  censer,  and  put  fire 
therein,  and  put  incense  thereon,  and  offered 
strange  fire  before  the  Lord,  wliich  he  com- 
manded them  not. 

2  And  there  went  out  fire  from  the  Lord, 
and  devoured  them,  and  they  died  before  the 
Lord. 

3  Then  Moses  said  unto  Aaron,  This  is  it 
that  the  Lord  spake,  saying,  I  will  be  sanc- 
tified in  them  that  come  ni^h  me,  and  before 
all  the  people  I  will  be  glorified.  And  Aaron 
held  his  peace. 

4  Ana  Moses  called  Mishael  and  Elzaphan, 
the  sons  of  Uzziel  the  uncle  of  Aaron,  and  said 
unto  them,  Come  near,  carry  your  brethren 
from  before  the  sanctuary  out  of  the  camp. 


5  So  they  went  near,  and  carried  them  in 
their  coats  out  of  the  camp ;  as  Moses  had  said. 

6  IT  And  Moses  said  unto  Aaron,  and  unto 
Eleazar  and  unto  Ithamar,  his  sons,  Uncover 
not  your  heads,  neither  rend  your  clothes ; 
lest  ye  die,  and  lest  wrath  come  upon  all  the 
people :  but  let  your  brethren,  the  whole  house 
of  Israel,  bewail  the  burning  which  the  Lord 
hath  kindled. 

7  And  ye  shall  not  go  out  from  the  door 
of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congreMtioiv  lest  ye 
die :  for  the  anointing  oil  of  the  Lord  is  upon 
you.  And  they  did  according  to  the  word  of 
Moses. 

8  IT  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Aaron, 
saying, 

9  Do  not  drink  wine  nor  strong  drink, 
thou,  nor  thy  sons  with  thee,  when  ye  go  into 
the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  lest  ye  die : 
it  shall  be  a  statute  for  ever  throughout  yoiur 
generations : 

10  And  that  ye  may  put  difference  between 
holy  and  unholy,  and  between  unclean  and 
clean; 
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11  And  that  ye  may  teach  the  children  of 
Israel  all  the  statutes  which  the  Lord  hath 
spoken  unto  them  by  the  hand  of  Moses. 

12  IT  And  Moses  spake  unto  Aaron,  and 
unto  Eleazar  and  unto  Ithamar,  liis  sons  that 
were  left,  Take  the  meat  offering  that  re- 
maineth  of  the  offerings  of  the  Lord  made  by 
fire,  and  eat  it  without  leaven  beside  the  altar : 
for  it  is  most  holy : 

13  And  ye  shall  eat  it  in  the  holy  place, 
because  it  is  thy  due,  and  thy  sons'  due,  of  the 
sacrifices  of  the  Lord  made  by  fire :  for  so  I 
am  commanded. 

14  And  ''tlie  wave  breast  and  heave  shoulder 
shall  ye  eat  in  a  clean  place ;  thou,  and  thy 
sons,  and  thy  daughters  with  thee :  for  they  he 
thy  due,  and  thy  sons'  due,  which  are  given 
out  of  the  sacrifices  of  peace  offerings  of  the 
children  of  Israel. 

15  The  heave  shoulder  and  the  wave  breast 
shall  they  bring  with  the  offerings  made  by 
fire  of  the  fat,  to  wave  it  for  a  wave  offering 
before  the  Lord  ;  and  it  shall  be  thine,  ana 

«  Exoa.  89.  24. 


thy  sons'  with  thee,  by  a  statute  for  ever  ;  as 
the  Lord  hath  commanded. 

16  IT  And  Moses  diligently  sought  the  goat 
of  the  sin  offering,  and,  behold,  it  was  burnt : 
and  he  was  angry  with  Eleazar  and  Ithamar, 
the  sons  of  Aaron  which  were  left  alivej 
saying, 

17  Wherefore  have  ye  not  eaten  the  sin 
ofiering  in  the  holy  place,  seeing  it  is  most 
holy,  and  God  hath  given  it  you  to  bear  the 
iniquity  of  the  congregation,  to  make  atone- 
n!fcnt  for  them  before  the  Lord  ? 

18  Behold,  the  blood  of  it  was  not  brought 
in  within  the  \io\y  place :  ye  should  indeed  have 
eaten  it  in  the  holy  place^  'as  I  commanded. 

19  And  Aaron  said  unto  Moses,  Behold, 
this  day  have  they  offered  their  sin  offering 
and  their  burnt  offering  before  the  Lord; 
and  such  things  have  befallen  me :  and  if  I 
had  eaten  the  sin  offering  to  day,  should  it  have 
been  accepted  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  ? 

20  And  when  Moses  heard  that^  he  was 
content 

3  Chap.  6.  26. 


Verse  1.  *  Nadab  and  AJbihu  . . ,  offered  strange  fire  he- 
f^.re  the  LORD* — From  the  interdiction  of  wine  and 
strong  drink  which  immediately  succeeds  this  awful  erent, 
it  has  heen  inferred  that  a  too  free  indulgence  in  wine  led 
them  to  the  act  of  disobedience  and  richness  for  which 
Nadab  and  Abihu  were  thus  awfully  punished.  This, 
however,  is  no  more  than  a  conjecture.  As  to  the  crime 
itself,  some  think  that  it  consisted  in  an  unauthorized 
attempt  to  enter  the  most  holy  place,  which  the  high-priest 
alone  was  allowed  to  enter,  and  that  only  once  in  the  year. 
This  would  also  involve  an  attempted  encroachment  on  the 
peculiar  prero^tives  of  the  high-priest.  We  confess,  how- 
ever, that  their  offence  does  not  seem  to  us  so  difficult  to 
discover  as  these  conjectures  suppose.  The  text  says  that 
*  they  offered  strange  fire  before  the  Lord,  which  he  com- 
manded them  not.'  This  seems  clear  enough,  when  we 
reooUeot  that  the  statements  in  the  preceding  chapter  con- 
reminff  the  fire  miraculously  kindled  on  the  altar,  which 
was  to  be  continually  kept  up  on  the  altar  of  burnt  offering, 
and  ftom  which  the  fire  was  to  be  taken  to  bum  the  in- 
cense offered  morning  and  evening  on  the  golden  altar. 
By  *  Strang  fire,'  therefore,  we  are  to  understand,  probably, 
common  nre,  not  from  tlie  brazen  altar,  and  therefore  not 
that  which  had  in  its  origin  been  miraculously  kindled 
and  appropriated  to  the  service  of  the  altars.  That  they 
had  no  right  to  offer  incense  at  all,  as  some  Rabbins  and 
modem  critics  suppose,  there  seems  reason  to  doubt ; 
indeed,  that -the  censers  are  said  to  be  ^  their  censers,' 
seems  to  imply  that  it  was  part  of  their  duty  to  offer 
incense.  In  this  case,  their  cnme  was  that  they  performed 
their  duty  in  an  irregular  and  negligent  manner.  (See 
Sanrin's  bissertations,  No.  Ivi.)  We  incline  to  prefer  this 
interpretation;  but  Scheltinga  and  others  advocate  the 
opinion,  that  the  fire  itself  was  properly  taken  from  the 
aitarof  burnt  offerings,  but  that  the  incense  was  applied 
to  the  fire  in  another  manner  than  God  had  ordained. 
They  ground  this  opinion  chiefly  on  the  fact  that  Moses 
calls  it  simply  <  fire '  as  put  into  the  censers,  and  does  not 
call  it  •  strange  fire '  till  after  the  incense  has  been  intro- 
duced. It  has  also  been  asked  where  these  unhappy  men 
got  the  fire,  if  it  was  not  fh>m  the  altar  ?    The  Tai^m  of 


Jonathan  answers,  with  great  probability,  that  they  ob- 
tained  it  fh>m  the  fires  at  which  the  priests'  portion  of  the 
sacrifices  was  dressed  for  fbod  in  the  court  of  the  taber- 
nacle. Strange  or  common  fire  was,  in  much  the  same 
way, '  rigidly  interdicted  by  the  religion  of  Zoroaster, 
which  declared  it  a  crime  punishable  with  death  to  kindle 
fire  on  the  altar  of  any  newly-erected  temple,  or  to  rekindle 
it  on  any  altar  when  it  had  been  by  acddent  extinguished, 
except  with  fire  obtained  either  from  some  other  temple, 
or  firom  the  sun. 

2.  *  Fire  from,  the  LORD  .  .  .  devoured  them,* — *  Slew 
them '  would  have  been  more  accurate,  as  it  seems,  from 
V.  5,  that  their  bodies  were  not  reduced  to  ashes,  nor  even 
their  vestments  consumed.  Whence  the  fire  proceeded  does 
not  appear.  Some  think  it  came  from  their  own  censers : 
but  iie  expression  *  from  the  Lord,'  would  seem  either  to 
imply  that  it  issued  immediately  from  the  air,  or  from  the 
most  holy  place,  where  the  Lord's  presence  dwelt  between 
the  cherubim.  The  effect,  as  described,  resembles  that  of 
lightning,  which  destroys  without  injuring  the  clothes  or 
leaving  any  marks  of  violence  on  the  bodies  of  the  slain. 
It  is  said  mat  the  Jews,  from  this  precedent,  derived  their 

Sractice  of  strangling  or  suffocating  those  that  were  con- 
emned  to  be  burned,  without  reducing  them  to  ashes. 

3.  *  And  Aaron  held  his  peace.* — 'The  reader  will  not 
fail  to  remark  the  emphasis  and  effect  of  this  beautifVil 
abruption.  It  implies,  that  however  strongly  he  may  have 
felt  this  awfbl  event  as  a  father,  he  indulged  no  lamentation 
or  complaint,  but  submitted  in  silence  to  the  judgment  of 
God  upon  those  very  sons  who  had  before  been  peculiarly 
honoured  with  the  Divine  favour ;  they  alone  of  aU  his 
sons  having  been  with  him  and  Moses  and  the  seventy 
elders  on  the  mount  (Exod.  xxiv.  9),  and  had  seen  there 
the  symbols  of  the  Divine  presence,  and  heard,  under  the 
most  awAil  circumstances,  tne  delivery  of  those  ordinances 
which  it  was  death  to  break,  and  for  breaking  which  they 
had  died.  This  made  their  presumption  or  neglect  tJie 
more  criminal.  We  may  safely  claim  for  the  conduct  of 
their  afflicted  fiither  on  this  occasion  as  large  a  measure  of 
praise  as  writers  have  liberally  given  to  instances  of  re- 
signation to  calamity,  similar,  but  certainly  not  more  con- 
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'  gpicuoos.  Indeed,  from  the  instauoes  quoted,  it  would  seem 
as  if  the  ancient  heathen  expected  priests  and  others,  when 
engaged  in  sacrifices,  to  ramain  unmoved  by  any  intelli> 
gence  concernins  their  private  calamides.  They  relate 
that  Minos  heard  of  the  death  of  his  son  while  occupied  in 
a  sacrifice ;  but  although  he  took  off  his  crown,  and  com- 
manded the  music  to  cease,  he  continued  the  sacrifice  he 
had  commenced.  Xenophon,  while  ofifering  a  sacrifice, 
heard  that  his  eldest  so:i  had  been  killed  in  the  battle  of 
Mautiuea ;  upon  this  he  put  off  his  mitre  until  he  should 
learn  how  his  son  had  died,  and  when  he  knew  that  he 
had  died  bravely  and  rictorious,  he  replaced  it  on  his  head, 
and  continued  the  sacrifice.  Many  similar  illustrations 
i  might  be  adduced ;  but  we  Imve  the  rather  selected  these, 
I     as  they  also  contribute  to  illustrate  the  direction  in  rr  G : 

*  Uncover  not  your  heads.* 

I         6.  *  Cncover  not  ifour  heads* — Some  explain  tliis  in  re- 

;     ference  to  the  hair,  which  the  Israelites  were  sometimes 

accustomed  to  shave  in  times  of  mourning.  But  we  concur 

I     with  the  Septuagint,  and  the  great  majority  of  commcntatort, 

I     in  believing  that  the  mitre  or  turban  was  intended.    This 

j     was  also  worn  hy  the  priests  while  officiating.  The  heathen 

priests  and  sacnfioers  also  had  their  heads  covered ;  and 

as  we  gather  from  the  instances  in  the  preoeding  note,  that 

;     it  was  among  them  a  mark  of  afilictiou  for  such  a  person 

I     to  take  off  the  covering  of  the  head,  we  may  infer  that  this 

I     was  forbidden  to  the  Hebrew  priests  as  a  well-known  and 

common  act  of  priestly  mourning. 

—  *  Neither  rend  your  clothes.* — Calmet,  in  his  Com- 
mentaire  Litt&al,  thinks  that  this  command  is  restricted 
to  the  sacerdotal  vestments  of  the  priests ;  and  it  is  certainly 
possible  that  the  interdiction  of  the  outward  indication  of 
mourning  was  limited  to  the  time  in  which  the  priests 
were  engaged  in  their  official  duties  and  wore  their  cere- 
monial habits.  At  other  times  they  dressed  like  the  rest 
•f  their  countrymen ;  and  the  Talmud  says,  that  a  priest 
was  only  accounted  a  priest  while  he  wore  the  sacred  vest- 
ments, and  that  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  temple  (or 
tabernacle)  he  was  considered  only  as  a  layman.    This,  of 


course,  can  only  apply  to  the  secondary  piiests,  and  it  i 
doubtful  how  fiir  it  applies  even  to  them.  It  is,  however, 
certain  that  the  priests  wore  the  conunon  dress  on  ordinary 
occasions;  and  that  they  were  not  forbidden  to  rend  it,  is 
rendered  probable  firom  the  fiiot  that  the  high-priest  Qua- 
phas  rent  his  clothes  when  he  heard  the  alleged  blasphemy 
of  Jesus  Christ.  This,  however,  was  not  an  act  of  mourn- 
ing, which  only  it  seems  the  intention  of  the  text  to  forbid. 
We  do  not  suppose  that  the  priests  were  allowed  to  rend 
the  sacred  vestments  on  any  occasion ;  but  whether  they 
might  not  exhibit  an  act  of  mourning,  when  not  engaged 
in  their  official  duties,  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  Bendmg 
the  clothes  was  a  common  and  very  ancient  mode  of  ex- 
pressing grie^  indignation,  or  concern,  and  as  such  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  Scriptures.  The  earliest  instances 
are  those  of  Reuben  on  finding  the  pit  empty  in  which  he 
had  expected  to  discover  Joseph  *,  and  of  Jacob,  who  also 
rent  his  clothes  when  he  heard  of  Joseph's  death.  It  is 
said  that  the  upper  garment  only  was  rent  for  a  brother, 
sister,  son,  daughter,  or  wife,  bat  all  the  sarments  for  a 
fiither  or  mother.  Maimonides  says  that  Uie  rents  were 
not  stitched  up  a^in  till  after  thirty  davs,  and  were  never 
sewed  up  well.  There  is  no  law  which  enjoins  the  Jews 
to  rend  tlieir  clothes ;  yet  in  general  they  so  far  think  it 
requisite  to  comply  with  this  old  custom  as  to  make  a  slight 
rent  for  the  sake  of  form. 

9.  *Do  not  drink  wine  ncr  strong  <fri/iA.'— Setting  aside 
the  detailed  explanations  of  the  Rabbins,  this  seems  to  mean 
that  the  priests  were  not  to  drink  wine,  or  any  other  ine- 
briating liquor,  on  the  days  of  their  ministration,  until  after 
their  service  in  the  tabernacle  for  the  current  day  had  ter^ 
minated.  A  regulation  like  this  was  in  force  among  the 
Egyptian  priests.  The  Carthaginians  (and  probably  their 
ancestors  the  Phoenicians)  had  a  similar  law  for  their  ma- 
gistrates, who,  durmff  their  year  of  office,  and  the  judges 
and  governors,  while  in  actual  employment,  wdre  not 
allowed  so  much  as  to  taste  wine.  *  Strong  drinks' 
undoubtedly  include  all  intoxicating  drinks  other  than 


CHAPTER  XL 

J  Wliat  beasts  may,  4  and  what  may  not  be  eaten, 
9  What  Mies,  13  What  fowls,  29  The  aeeping 
t/tings  which  are  tmclean. 

And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  and  to 
Aaron,  saving  unto  them, 

2  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  saying, 
*These  are  the  beasts  which  ye  shall  eat  among 
all  the  beasts  that  are  on  the  earth. 

3  Whatsoever  parteth  the  hoof,  and  is 
clovenfooted,  and  cheweth  tlie  cud,  among 
the  beasts,  that  shall  ye  eat. 

4  Nevertheless  these  shall  ye  not  eat  of 
them  that  chew  the  cud,  or  of  them  that  divide 
the  hoof:  as  the  camel,  because  he  cheweth 
the  cud,  but  divideth  not  the  hoof;  he  is 
unclean  unto  you. 

5  And  the  coney,  because  he  cheweth  the 
cud,  but  divideth  not  the  hoof ;  he  is  unclean 
unto  you. 

6  And  the  hare,  because  he  cheweth  the 
cud,  but  divideth  not  the  hoof ;  he  is  unclean 
unto  you. 


nifi 
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7  And  *the  swine,  though  he  divide  the 
hoof,  and  be  clovenfooted,  yet  he  cheweth  not 
the  cud ;  he  is  unclean  to  you. 

8  Of  their  flesh  shall  ye  not  eat,  and  their 
carcase  shall  ye  not  touch  ;  they  are  tmclean 
to  you. 

9  IT  These  shall  ye  eat  of  all  that  are  in 
the  waters :  whatsoever  hath  fins  and  scales 
in  the  waters,  in  the  seas,  and  in  the  rivers, 
them  shall  ye  eat. 

10  And  all  that  have  not  fins  and  scales  in 
the  seas,  and  in  the  rivers,  of  all  that  move  in 
the  waters,  and  of  any  living  thing  which  is 
in  the  waters,  they  shall  be  an  abomination 
unto  you : 

11  They  shall  be  even  an  abomination  unto 
you  ;  ye  snail  not  eat  of  their  flesh,  but  ye 
shall  have  their  carcases  in  abomination. 

12  Whatsoever  hath  no  fins  nor  scales  in 
the  waters,  that  shall  be  an  abomination  untoyou. 

13  IT  And  these  are  they  which  ye  shall  Iiave 
in  abomination  among  the  fowls ;  they  shall  not 
be  eaten,  they  are  an  abomination :  the  eagle, 
and  the  ossifrage,  and  tlie  ospray, 
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14  And  the  vulture,  and  the  kite  after  his 
kind; 

15  Every  raven  after  his  kind.; 

16  And  the  owl,  and  the  night  hawk,  and 
the  cuckow,  and  the  hawk  after Tiis  kind, 

17  And  the  little  owl,  and  the  cormorant, 
and  the  great  owl, 

18  And  the  swan,  and  tiie  pelican,  and  the 
gier  eagle, 

19  And  the  stork,  the  heron  after  her  kind, 
and  the  lapwing,  and  the  bat. 

20  All  fowls  that  creep,  going  upon  all  four, 
shall  be  an  abomination  unto  you. 

21  Yet  these  may  ye  cat  of  every  flying 
creeping  thing  that  goeth  upon  all  four,  which 
have  legs  above  their  feet,  to  leap  withal  upon 
the  earth ; 

22  Even  these  of  them  ye  may  cat ;  the 
locust  after  his  kind,  and  the  bald  locust  after 
his  kind,  and  the  beetle  after  his  kind,  and  the 
grasshopper  after  his  kind. 

23  But  all  otlmr  flying  creeping  things, 
which  have  four  feet,  shall  be  an  abomination 
unto  you. 

24  And  for  these  ye  shall  be  unclean : 
whosoever  toucheth  the  carcase  of  them  shall 
be  unclean  until  the  even. 

25  And  whosoever  beareth  ougld  of  the 
carcase  of  them  shall  wash  his  clothes,  and  be 
unclean  until  the  even. 

26  The  carcases  of  every  beast  which  divideth 
the  hoof,  and  is  not  clovenfooted,  nor  cheweth 
the  cud,  are  unclean  unto  you :  every  one  that 
toucheth  them  shall  be  unclean. 

27  And  whatsoever  goeth  upon  his  paws, 
among  all  manner  of  beasts  that  go  on  aZ/ four, 
those  are  unclean  unto  you :  whoso  toucheth 
their  carcase  shall  be  unclean  until  the 
even. 

28  And  he  that  beai'eth  the  carcase  of  them 
shall  wash  his  clothes,  aud  be  unclean  until  the 
even  :*  they  arc  unclean  unto  you. 

29  T  These  also  shall  be  unclean  unto  you 
among  the  creeping  things  that  creep  upon  the 
earth ;  the  weasel,  and  the  mouse,  and  the 
tortoise  after  his  kind, 

30  And  the  ferret,  and  the  chameleon,  and 
the  lizard,  and  the  snail,  and  the  mole. 

31  These  are  unclean  to  you  among  all  that 
creep :  whosoever  doth  touch  them,  when  they 
be  dead,  shall  be  unclean  until  the  even. 

32  And  upon  whatsoever  amj  of  them,  when 
they  are  dead,  doth  fall,  it  shall  be  unclean ; 
whether  it  be  any  vessel  of  wood,  or  raiment,  or 
skin,  or  sack,  whatsoever  vessel  it  be,  wherein 


any  work  is  doi^e,  it  must  b(j  put  into  water, 
and  it  shall  be  unclean  until  the  even ;  so  it 
shall  be  cleansed. 

33  Aud  every  earthen  vessel,  whereinto  ant/ 
of  them  falleth,  whatsoever  is  in  it  shall  be 
unclean ;  and  'ye  diall  break  it. 

34  Of  all  meat  which  may  be  eaten,  that 
on  which  such  water  cometh  shall  be  unclean : 
and  all  drink  that  may  be  drunk  in  every  such 
vessel  shall  be  unclean. 

35  And  every  t/iinq  whereupon  atii/  part  of 
their  carcase  falleth  shall  be  luiclean ;  whether 
it  be  oven,  or  ranges  for  pots,  they  shall  be 
broken  down :  for  they  are  unclean,  and  shall 
be  unclean  unto  you. 

36  Nevertheless  a  fountain  or  pit,  *wherein 
there  is  plenty  of  water,  shall  be  clean :  but 
that  which  toucheth  their  carcase  shall  be 
unclean. 

37  And  if  ant/  part  of  their  carcase  fall 
upon  any  sowing  seed  which  is  to  be  sown, 
it  shall  be  clean. 

38  But  if  anv  water  be  put  upon  the  seed, 
and  any  paH  of  their  carcase  fall  thereon,  it 
slmll  be  unclean  unto  you. 

39  And  if  any  beast,  of  which  ye  may  eat, 
die ;  he  that  toucheth  the  carcase  thereof  shall 
be  unclean  until  the  even. 

40  And  he  that  eateth  of  the  carcase  of  it 
shall  wash  his  clothes,  and  be  unclean  until 
the  even  :  he  also  that  beareth  the  carcase  of 
it  shall  wash  his  clothes,  and  be  unclean  until 
the  even. 

41  And  every  creeping  thing  that  creepeth 
upon  the  earth  shall  be  an  abomination ;  it 
snail  not  be  eaten. 

42  Whatsoever  goeth  upon  the  belly,  and 
whatsoever  goeth  upon  all  four,  or  whatsoever 
*hath  more  feet  among  all  creeping  things  that 
creep  upon  the  earth,  them  ye  shall  not  eat ; 
for  tney  are  an  abomination. 

43  Ye  shall  not  make  your  'selves  abo- 
minable with  any  creeping  thing  that  creepeth, 
neither  shall  ye  make  yourselves  imclean  with 
them,  that  ye  should  be  defiled  thereby. 

44  For  1  am  the  Lord  your  God  :  ye  shall 
therefore  sanctify  yourselves,  and  ^ye  shall  be 
holy ;  for  I  am  holy :  neither  shall  ye  defile 
yourselves  with  any  manner  of  creeping  thu)g 
that  creepeth  upon  the  earth. 

45  For  1  am  the  Lord  that  bringeth  you 
up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  to  be  your  God  : 
ye  shall  therefore  be  holy,  for  I  am  holy. 

46  This  is  the  law  of  the  beasts,  and  of  the 
fowl,  and  of  every  living  creature  that  moveth 


»Ch»T>  6  28.  *VicV  a  gathering  together  of  leatera,  ^  Ucb,  doth  muUiplg  feet. 
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in  the  waters,   and  of  every  creature  that 
creepeth  upon  the  earth : 

47  To  make  a  difference  between  the  un- 


clean and  the  clean,  and  between  the  beast 
that  may  be  eaten  and  the  beast  that  may 
not  be  eaten. 


Verse  2.  *  These  are  the  beasts  which  ye  shall  eat* — The 
principal  design  of  the  dietetical  regulations  embodied  in 
this  chapter,  as  well  as  of  many  other  of  the  lavs  of  Moses, 
was  to  oblige  the  Israelites  to  continue,  as  &r  as  possible, 
a  distinct  people  in  Palestine,  without  spreading  into  other 
countries,  or  having  much  intercourse  with  their  inha- 
bitants. This  object  explains  many  directions  which  other- 
wise it  would  be  difficult  to  understand.  And  the  ulterior 
intention  of  this  doubtless  was  to  prevent  them  from  being 
infected  by  that  idolatry  into  which  all  the  neighbouring 
nations  were  plunged,  as  well  as  to  preserve  them  from  the 
degrading  vices  to  which  the  idolaters  of  Palestine  were 
eminently  addicted,  as  we  learn  not  only  from  the  Scrip- 
tures, but  from  the  authority  of  the  classical  writers.  Now, 
in  attaining  this  object,  a  distinction  of  meats  must  be  felt 
to  have  been  of  the  highest  importance.  *  Intimate  friend- 
ship,' says  Michaelis,  '  are  in  most  cases  formed  at  table ; 
and  with  the  man  with  whom  I  can  neither  eat  nor  drink, 
let  our  intercourse  in  business  be  what  it  may,  I  shall  sel- 
dom become  so  familiar  as  with  him  whose  ^est  I  am,  and 
he  mine.  If  we  have,  besides,  from  education,  an  abhor- 
rence of  the  food  which  others  eat,  this  forms  a  new  ob- 
stacle to  closer  intimacy.*  The  truth  of  this  observation 
must  be  obvious  to  every  person  acquainted  with  the  East, 
where,  on  account  of  the  natives  regarding  as  unclean 
many  articles  of  food  and  modes  of  preparation  in  which 
Europeans  indulge,  travellers  or  residents  find  it  impossible 
to  associate  intimately  with  conscientious  Mohammedans 
or  Hindoos.  Nothing  more  effectual  could  be  devised  to 
keep  one  people  distinct  from  another.  It  causes  the  dif- 
ference between  them  to  be  ever  present  to  the  mind, 
touching,  as  it  does,  upon  so  many  points  of  social  and 
every  day  contact ;  and  it  is  therefore  far  more  efficient  in 
its  results,  as  a  rule  of  distinction,  than  any  difference  in 
doctrine,  worship,  or  morals,  which  men  could  entertain. 
While  the  writer  of  this  note  was  in  Asia,  he  had  almost 
daily  occasion  to  be  convinced  of  the  incalculable  efficacy 
of  such  distinctions  in  keeping  men  apart  from  strangers. 
A  Mohammedan,  for  instance,  might  be  kind,  liberal,  in- 
dulgent ^  but  the  recurrence  of  a  meal,  or  of  any  eating, 
threw  him  back  upon  his  own  distinctive  practices  and 
habits,  reminding  him  that  you  were  an  unclean  person 
from  your  habits  of  indulgence  in  foods  and  drinks  for- 
bidden to  hino,  and  that  his  own  purity  was  endangered  by 
communication  with  you.  Your  pwn  perception  of  this 
feeling  in  him,  is  not  to  you  less  painful  and  more  dis- 
couraging to  intercourse,  than  its  existence  is  to  him  who 
entertains  it  It  is  a  mutual  repulsion  continually  ope- 
rating ;  and  its  effect  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact,  that 
no  nation,  in  which  a  distinction  of  meats  was  rigidly  en- 
forced as  a  part  of  a  religious  system,  has  ever  changed  its 
religion.  Oriental  legislators  have  been  generally  aware 
of  the  effect  of  such  regulations ;  and  hence  through  most 
parts  of  Asia  we  find  a  religious  distinction  of  meats  in 
very  active  operation,  and  so  arranged  as  to  prevent  social 
intercourse  with  people  of  a  different  faith,  hi  the  chapter 
before  us  it  is  not  difficult  to  discover  that  the  Israelites, 
in  attending  to  its  injunctions,  must  have  been  precluded 
from  social  intercourse  with  any  of  their  neighbours.  As 
to  the  Egyptians,  they  had  themselves  a  system  of  national 
laws  on  tnis  point,  which  restrained  them  from  intercourse 
with  strangers.  They  could  not  eat  with  the  Israelites 
even  in  the  time  of  Jacob.  Some  of  the  animals  which  the 
Israelites  were  allowed  to  eat  were  never  slaughtered  by 
the  Egyptians,  being  sacred  to  some  god ;  while,  on  the 
otiier  hand,  the  Israelites  were  interdicted  some  animals 
which  the  Egyptians  ate  freely.  Then  as  to  the  Canaanites 
or  Phoenicians,  they  seem  to  have  eaten  not  only  those 
meats  prohibited  by  Moses,  which  we  usually  eat ;  but  also 
others,  of  which  the  flesh  of  dc>gt  was  one.  With  regard 
818 


to  the  Arabs,  they  were  nearly  related  to  the  Israelites,  and 
their  practices  were  less  corrupt  than  those  of  the  B^gyptians 
and  Canaanites,  whence  the  difference  of  food  is  not  so 
strongly  marked ;  but  still  it  was  quite  enough  to  hinder 
the  intimacy  of  the  two  nations.  The  camel  not  only  con- 
stitutes the  principal  wealth  of  the  Arabs,  but  its  flesh  is  a 
principal  animal  rood ;  besides  which  the^  eat  the  hare,  and 
the  i'er&oa~all  these  are  forbidden  in  this  chapter,  tiie  last 
under  the  name  of '  mouse.'  If  even  at  this  distance  of  time 
we  can  discover  such  differences  between  the  diet  of  the 
Hebrews  and  that  of  their  neighbours,  we  may  easily  con- 
ceive that  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  diet  of 
the  latter  would  exhibit  more  important  and  numerous 
distinctions. 

Those  which  we  have  stated  are  doubtless  the  principal 
reasons  for  the  minute  distinctions  of  food  enforodi  in  tnis 
chapter,  as  indeed  seems  to  be  expressly  intimated  in  vv. 
43-45.  But  there  is  every  probability  that  dietetical  consi- 
derations also  had  their  due  weight,  although  we  are  not 
to  consider  such  considerations  as  influencing  all  the  pro- 
hibitions relative  to  unclean  beasts.  Such  considerations 
are  sufficiently  obvious,  however,  in  some  of  the  interdic- 
tions, such,  for  instance,  as  that  of  pork,  in  v.  7  ^see  the 
note  thereon^ :  and  we  feel  satisfied  that  a  minute  investi- 
gation woula  show  that  the  nutriment  afforded  by  the  flesh 
of  many  of  the  interdicted  animals  is  less  wholesome  and 
tends  more  to  the  production  of  scrofulous  and  scorbutic 
disorders,  than  that  of  any  included  in  the  list  of  permitted 
food.  To  this  some  have  added  moral  reasons  for  the  laws 
in  question,  ascribing  to  the  eating  of  certain  animals  a 
specific  influence  on  the  moral  tempenunent.  That  such 
an  influence  may  to  some  degree  and  in  certun  forms  be 
exhibited,  need  not  be  denied;  but  it  will  still  remain 
doubtful  whether  such  influence  of  particular  kinds  of  food 
can  ever  be  of  so  much  importance,  as  alone  to  furnish  a 
reason  for  legislative  interference. 

3.  *  Whatsoever  parteth  the  hoof/  ^tc. — Here  we  have  t 
specific  allusion  to  that  order  of  the  mammalia  which  are 
called  the  Euminantia,  as  embracing  all  those  animals  thai 
chew  the  cud,  and  have  the  foot  divided  into  two  principal 
toes,  whereof  the  nails  are  developed  in  an  extra<»tiinary 
manner,  and  form  what  is  commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  a  hoof.  Their  stomach  is  divided  into  four  distinct  sacs 
or  portions,  and  they  subsist  entirely  upon  vegetables; 
hence  they  are  in  a  i>eculiar  manner  suited  for  tl^  purpose 
recommended  both  by  prescription  and  use.  All  beasts 
that  had  neither,  or  wanted  one,  of  the  distinguishing 
marks  in  question,  are  declared  unclean.  The  refSler  wifl 
not  Ml  to  observe  that  the  beautifully  simple  and  scientific 
division  of  quadrupeds  here  stated  on  Divine  authority  at 
so  early  a  period,  is  (me  which  has  never  yet,  after  all  the 
improvements  in  natural  histo^,  become  obsolete;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  is  one  which  the  greatest  masters  of  the 
science  have  continued  to  consider  usefhL 

4.  '  IJie  camel,  because  he  cheweth  the  cud,  but  dividetk 
not  the  hoof* — Michaelis  justiy  remarks,  that  in  the  case  of 
certain  quadrupeds  a  doubt  may  arise,  whether  they  do 
fully  divide  the  hoof,  or  ruminate.  *  In  such  cases,'  he 
says,  *  to  prevent  difficulties,  a  legislator  must  authorita- 
tively decide ;  by  which  I  do  not  mean  that  he  should 
prescribe  to  naturalists  what  their  belief  should  be,  but 
only  to  determine,  for  the  sake  of  expounders  or  jud^  of 
the  law,  what  animals  are  to  be  regarded  as  ruminating,  or 
parting  the  hoof.'  This  doubt  arises  in  the  case  ofibe 
camel,  which  does  ruminate,  and  does  in  some  sort  divide 
the  hoof— that  is,  the  fbot  is  divided  into  two  toes,  which  are 
ver^  distinctiy  marked  above,  but  underneath  the  diYisioo 
is  limited  to  the  anterior  portion  of  the  foot,  the  toes  being 
cushioned  upon  and  confined  by  the  elastic  pad  upon  which 
the  camel  goes.    This  peculiar  conformation  of  the  foot 
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I>siD£  OF  A  Camll'sj  Foot.— a,  ia  ihe  cushion  on  which  the  animal 
trcacLi,  sheini  as  lifted  out  of  its  bed. 

renders  the  diTision  incomplete,  and  Moses,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  law,  therpfbre  decides  that  it  divides  not  the 
hoof.    Under  this  nicely  balanced  state  of  the  question  it 
has  been  conjectured  that  the  determination  against  the 
use  of  the  camel  for  food  was  made  with  the  yiew  of  pro- 
tecting the  life  of  a  labouring  animal— a  beast  of  burden. 
Bat  the  camel  was  but  little  in  use  as  such  among  the 
Jews :  and  on  the  same  ground  the  life  of  the  ox  would 
equally  have  required  protection ;  for  that  was,  far  more 
than  the  camel,  a  labouring  aninoal  among  the  Hebrews. 
It  seems  more  likely  that  the  intention  of  this  law  was  that 
of  keeping  the  Israelites  distinct  from  the  other  descendants 
of  AbrahtmDywith  whom  their  connection  and  coincidence 
in  manners  were  otherwise  so  close.    That  it  actually  had 
this  efiEect  appears  from  an  anecdote  related  by  Theo- 
phanes,  who  (sub  Ann.  622^  relates  that  when  Mohammed 
appeared  under  so  many  imposing  circumstances,  many 
of  the  Jews  in  Arabia  were  dispo«ed  to  recognise  him  as 
the  Messiah,  and,  accordingly,  adopted  the  religion  which 
he  taught  But,  after  a  whue,  they  became  mudi  <^nded 
by  his  eating  of  camel's  flesh,  which  was  forbidden  by  the 
Mosaical  law.    On  this  the  author  of  the  *  History  of  the 
Dispersion  of  the  Jews,'  in  the  Univenal  HUiory  (xiii. 
210),  remarks :  '  It  seems  somewhat  surprising  that  they, 
who  scrupled  not  to  abandon  their  old  law  for  this  new  one, 
should  be  so  squeamish  at  Mohammed's  transgressing  it  in 
so  inconsiderable  a  pmnt;  though  it  is  not  strange  to  meet 
with  such  contrasts  among  maxudnd,  especially  among  the 
Jews.    The  interdiction  of  the  camel,  and,  of  course,  its 
milk,  was  thus  well  calculated  to  prevent  them  from  enter- 
taining  any  desire  to  continue  in  Arabia,  or  from  again 
devoting  themselves  to  the  &yourite  occupation  of  nomade 
herdsmen,  from  which  it  was  obvionsljr  the  intention  of 
many  of  the  laws  to  wean  them.  In  Arabia,  a  people  would 
be  in  a  very  uncomfortable  condition  who  could  neither  eat 
the  flesh  of  the  camel  nor  drink  its  milk.    Of  the  constant 
use  of  its  milk  by  the  Arabs  we  have  already  spoken ;  and 
if  we  wanted  a  medical  reason  for  its  interdiction,  it  might 
be  found  in  the  ftct  that  to  its  constant  use  is  attributed 
the  obstructions  and  indurations  of  the  stomach,  which  form 
one  of  the  most  common  complaints  of  the  Arabs.    They 
rarely  kill  the  camel  or  any  other  animal  for  ordinary  food ; 
but  when  a  camel  happens  to  be  lamed  in  a  caravan  it  is 
killed,  and  a  general  feast  is  made  on  its  flesh.   Camels  are 
also  killed  on  great  festival  occasions,  and  sometimes  to  give 
a  large  entertainment  in  honour  of  a  distinguished  guest. 
Sometimes  also  a  man  vows  to  sacrifice  a  camel  if  he  obtain 
thik  or  that  blearing,  as,  for  instance,  if  his  mare  brings  forth 
a  female ;  and  in  that  case  he  slaughters  the  animal,  and 
feasts  his  fkiends  on  the  flesh.    Burckhardt  (Notes  on  the 
Bedouins)  mentions  the  rather  remarkable  &ct,  that  the 
Arabs  know  no  remedy  against  the  three  most  dangerous 
diseases  to  which  camels  are  subject ;  but  they  believe  that 
the  Jews  in  their  sacred  books  have  remedies  mentioned, 
which  they  widihold  through  hatred  and  malice.    The 
flesh  of  the  camel  is  coarse-grained^  bat  is  rather  jaicy  and 
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oalatable  when  the  animal  is  young  and  not  poorly  fed. 
It  is  inferior  to  good  beef,  although,  when  the  present 
writer  first  ate  it,  he  mistook  it  for  coarse  beef  j  but  it  is  at 
least  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  horse-fledL 

5.  '  Coney  .'—The  original  is  ]p^  shaphan ;  and  the  par- 
ticulars stated  of  it  in  the  texts  where  its  name  occurs 
shew  that  it  could  hardly  have  been  the  *  coney,'  or  rabbit, 
which,  indeed,  is  an  animal  not  found  in  Syria  or  Palestine. 
The  other  places  where  the  shaphan  is  named  are  Deut. 
xiv.  7;  Ps.  civ.  18;  Prov.  xxx.  26.  Bruce  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  to  point  out  that  it  was  probably  the 
Ushkoko,  or  Ganam  Israil,  the  Wabber  of   the  Arabs, 


Syrian  Hyiux. 

and  in  scientific  zoology  one  of  the  small  genus  Hyraz, 
distinffuished  by  the  specific  name  of  Syrian  (Hyras  5y- 
nacus).  Externally  the  Hyrax  is  somewhat  of  the  size, 
form,  and  brownish  colour  of  the  rabbit ;  and  although  it 
has  short  round  ears,  it  is  sufficiently  like  for  inexact  ob- 
servers to  mistake  the  one  for  the  other.  Its  internal 
structure,  however,  as  well  as  its  whole  osteology,  repre- 
sents that  of  a  rhinoceros  in  miniature,  and  has  no  appear- 
ance of  the  complicated  fourfold  stomachs  of  ruminating 
animals ;  and  therefore  the  hyrax  is  not  a  ruminant;  neither 
is  it  a  rodent,  like  the  hare  and  rabbit,  as  it  wants  the  pe- 
culiar incisor  teeth  calculated  for  nibblbg,  which  distin- 
guishes that  genus  of  animals ;  but  it  is  iu  some  respects  an 
anomalous  creature,  nearly  allied  to  the  great  Pachyder- 
mata  of  systematic  zoology.  This  being  the  case,  Col.  Ha- 
milton Smith  suggests :  •  It  may  be  that  the  peculiar  struc- 
ture of  their  anterior  teeth  is  convenient  for  stripping  off 
the  seeds  of  grapes  and  tritica,  and  that  these  in  part  re- 
tained in  the  mouth  cause  a  practice  of  working  the  jaws, 
which  to  common  observers  may  appear  to  be  chewing  the 
cad.'  There  must  certainly  be  something  to  produce  that 
appearance^  or  it  cannot  be  correct. to  regard  it  as  the 
Shaphan  of  Scripture.  .  The  intention  of  the  law  is  to  con- 
fine the  Israelites  to  the  use  for  food  of  such  ruminatiDg 
animals  as  completely  divide  the  hoof.  One  of  the  two 
signs  will  not  do ;  botn  must  exist,  and  both  must  be  per- 
fect Thus  the  camel,  although  it  ruminates,  yet  as  it  does 
not  completely  divide  the  hoof,  is  excluded;  and  thus  the 
swine,  although  it  completely  divides  the  hoof,  but  does  not 
ruminate,  is  also  interdicted.  So  there  are  certain  animals 
which  do  not  iiiminate,  although  firom  the  motion  of  their 
jaws  they  seem  to  do  so,  and  are  popularly  regarded  as  ru- 
minating creatures.  These  it  was  necessary  to  exclude,  not 
by  teaching  natural  history,  and  by  instructing  the  people 
how  to  disunguish  scientifically  between  those  that  chew 
the  cud  and  those  that  only  seem  to  do  so,  but  to  give  some 
easy  and  popular  rule  which  should  be  universuly  appU- 
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i  process  of  nunioatioD.  The 
)f  rodentia,  or  gnawers ;  and,  in 
Kjuirrels,  beavers,  and  rats,  it 
iisels,  and  adapted  to  cutting, 
The  stomach  of  the  rodents  is 
hey  may  masticate  some  small 
the  hollow  of  the  cheek,  is  more 
state  of  repose,  the  animals  are 
ncisor  teeth  upon  each  other. 
Hamilton  Smith,  *  is  a  necessary 
r  the  friction  keeps  them  fit  for 
I  prevents  their  growing  beyond 
I  a  provision  of  nature  in  the 
ifit  if  by  any  accident  the  four 
inefficient,  by  not  closmg  upon 
e  of  contact,  they  grow  rajmily 
I  impede  feeding  till  the  animid 
ires  do  not  subsist  on  hard  sub- 
ncra  o^  the  order,  but  on  tender 
ve  more  cause,  and  therefore  a 
brade  their  teeth ;  and  this  they 
[>ined  with  a  slight  trituration  of 
he  cheeks,  even  modem  writers, 
en  for  real  rumination.' 
it  hare  which  must  have  been 
Ignred  in  Hemprich  andEhren- 
Sfla  PhysUiXf  from  which  our 
\  Syrian  hare  (Lepua  Sj/riacus) 
>  the  common  European  hare, 
ff;  the  other,  the  Sinai  hare 
I  of  the  desert,  is  smaller,  and 
7  reside  in  the  localities  indi- 
are  chiefly  distinguished  from 
r  length  of  ears,  and  by  a  black 
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bod  is  not  forbidden  to  Mobam- 
)d  is  distinctly  allowed,  by  the 
self,  in  tlie  Mischat-uUMcuabih ; 
re  classed  its  flesh  among  meats 
ly  forbidden,  are  abominable, 
seem  to  be  aware  of  this  fiict, 
ileppot  attributes  the  abstinence 
merely  to  dislike.  It  is,  how- 
Bedoum  Arabs,  the  Eelauts  of 
uedan  nomades,  who  in  general 
gion,  pursue  hares  with  great 
penly  without  the  least  scruple. 
L  considerable  numbers  in  the 
hich  these  nomades  inhabit,  or 
ently  pass.  They  are  usually 
preparation ;  being  baked  in  a 
r  the  purpose ;  and,  thus  cooked, 
nnades. 

rohibition  of  the  bog  is  by  no 
ews.  All  their  neighbours,  the 
the  Phoenicians,  concurred  in 
erdtcting  its  use.  Herodotus  is 
ination  as  to  the  estimation  in 
the  first  of  these  nations.  We 
at,  on  account  of  their  reputed 
teined  fh)m  difi'erent  animals  in 
om.  But  they  all  concurred  in 
which  was  universally  sacred. 
Iiich  the  Egvptiaus  in  general 
lie  hog,  whicli  they  regarded  as 
mppened,  in  passing,  to  touch  a 
ea  to  the  river  to  wash  himself. 
Egyptians,  were  not  allowed  to 
K)  one  would  form  a  coonectioii 
ey  were  obliged  to  intermarry 
ves.  Yet  the  Egyptians  sacn- 
Bacchus,  when  the  moon  was  at 
isted  on  the  flesh,  which  they 
my  other  occauon.  The  histo- 
or  offerings  of  swine  in  their 
ihould  sacrifice  them,  is  indeed 
explained  by  the  Egyptians;  but  although  I  know  the 
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reason  assigoed,  I  think  it  not  fit  to  be  mentioned' 
{Ettierpet  ii.  94).  The  Egyptians,  then,  did  sometimes  eat 
pork ;  and  ire  hence  see  that  Moses,  by  directing  a  total 
abstinence,  precluded  one  of  the  acts  of  idolatry  to  which 
the  £g3rj>tian8  were  addicted.  Bnt  the  principal  reason  for 
interdicting  swine's  flesh  was  probably  dietetical.  It  was  a 
remark  made  by  the  ancient  physicians,  and  confirmed  by 
the  modem,  that  persons  who  indnlged  in  pork  were  pecn- 
liarly  liable  to  leprosy  and  other  cutaneous  disoi^ers. 
Michaelis  observes  on  this  subject :  <  Whoever  is  afflicted 
with  any  cutaneous  diseases  must  carefully  abstain  from 
swine^s  flesh  if  he  wishes  to  recover.  It  has  likewise  been 
long  ago  observed,  that  the  eating  of  swine*s  flesh  produces 
a  peculiar  susceptibility  of  itcby  disorders.  Now,  in  the 
whole  tract  of  country  in  which  Palestine  lies,  something 
more  to  the  south,  and  something  more  to  the  north,  the 
leprosy  is  an  endemic  disease :  in  E^gypt  it  is  peculiarly 
common ;  and  the  Israelites  left  that  country  so  &r  infected 
with  it  that  Moses  was  obligjed  to  make  many  regulations  on 
the  subject,  that  the  contagion  mi^ht  be  weened,  and  the 
people  tolerably  guarded  against  its  influence/  He  adds : 
•  Every  physician  will  interdict  a  person  labooriug  under 
any  cutaneous  disease  fh>m  eating  pork ;  and  it  has  been 
remarked  in  Germany  that  such  diseases  are  in  a  peculiar 
manner  to  be  met  wiUi  in  those  places  where  a  great  deal 
of  pork  is  eaten.'  Michaelis  also  observes  that,  although 
pork  was  forbidden  as  food,  the  Hebrews  were  not  forbidden 
to  keep  swine  as  articles  of  trade.  We  agree  that  they 
miaht  do  so,  and  shall  be  prepared  to  shew  that  they  actually 
did  so^  after  people  of  Greek  descent,  and  others  who  liked 
pork,  began  to  settle  in  towns  upon  their  borders  (see  the 
note  on  Luke  viii.  32) ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  us  very 
likely  that  they  did  so  in  the  earlier  ages  of  their  history, 
when,  as  we  believe,  most  of  their  neighbours  participated 
in  their  objections  to  swine's  flesh.  Michaelis  omits  to 
observe  one  very  important  fact  operating  to  the  interdic- 
tion of  pork ;  this  is,  that,  of  all  animals,  the  hog  is  the 
only  one  subject  to  leprosy,  and  also  to  measles  and  a  dis- 
ordier  resembling  the  kmg's  evil.  The  Hebrews  were  aware 
of  this,  and  had  a  saying  that  the  hogs  received  nine  out  of 
ten  measures  of  leprosy  that  descended  on  the  world.  We 
can  perceive,  however,  that  so  fkr  as  the  law  is  concerned, 
the  hog  was  not  more  unclean  than  the  ass  or  camel ;  but 
these  animals  are  useful  in  other  respects  than  for  food ; 
and  as  the  hog  is  of  littie  use  but  for  food,  and  its  habits 
are  filthy  and  disagreeable,  a  people  who  may  not  use  it  as 
meat,  naturally  come  to  regard  it  with  an  aversion  which 
does  not  apply  to  other  animals  equally  disallowed  as  food. 
But  we  think  the  extent  of  this  aversion  has  been  exag- 
gerated. The  Mohammedans  detest  the  hog  quite  as  much 
as  it  was  possible  for  the  Jews  to  do,  and  none  are  kept  for 
any  purpose  by  them ;  but  if  they  encounter  a  wild  ho^, 
^ey  will  capture  it  alive  or  dead,  and  carry  it,  even  in  their 
arms,  to  Christians,  either  for  sale,  or  as  an  acceptable 
present  The  only  pork  we  ever  tasted,  while  residing  in 
Mohammedan  Asia,  was  procured  in  this  manner  from 
Moslems.  There  is  nothing  in  the  law  to  prevent  the  Jews 
from  doing  the  same,  if  they  knew  persons  by  whom  pork 
might  be  eaten.  It  is  true  that,  if  they  touched  the  dead 
carcase  of  an  animal  not  allowed  for  food,  they  became 
unclean  till  the  evening ;  but  this  was  equally  the  case  if 
they  touched  a  human  corpse,  or  even  the  carcase  of  an 
animal  fit  for  food,  unless  it  had  been  slaughtered  in  the 
usual  way.  There  was  nothing  to  prevent  them  from 
handling  boos,  or  any  otiier  unclean  animals,  while  alive. 
It  may  be  added  that  the  flesh  of  the  hogs  of  Palestine  is 
of  very  indifferent  quality,  and  will  bear  no  comparison 
with  that  which  our  own  swine  afford. 

9,  10.  *  WhaUoever  hath  fina  and  scales,  etc. — In  these 
t\ro  following  verses,  the  law  points  out  an  important 
difference  in  the  flesh  of  marine  animals,  as  indicated  by 
the  presence  or  absence  of  scales  and  fins.  As  examples 
of  fish  destitute  of  scales,  we  mi^ht  refer  to  the  shark,  the 
ray,  and  the  sun-fish ;  and,  as  habitants  of  the  water  without 
fins,  such  animals  as  the  seal  and  the  walrus  may  be  meant 
We  may  observe  that  the  fish  with  fins  and  scales  are  gene- 
rally to  this  day  regarded  as  wholesome,  and  often  delicious, 
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I  while  the  rest  that  differ  in  these  particulars  are  frequentiy 
I  looked  upon  with  disgust,  and  sometimes  with  horror,  fh>m 
a  belief  that  they  are  sometimes  poisonous.    It  is  interest- 
ing to  remark  how  the  sentiments  of  mankind  do  generally, 
in  this  instance,  coincide  with  the  Divine  precept 

13.  *  Fowls* — The  article  of  prohibited  birds  differs 
from  the  others  in  the  absence  of  a  systematic  distinction. 
Twenty  species  of  then  known  birds  are  mentioned  as  for- 
bidden, by  which  we  must  understand  that  all  others  were 
allowed ;  and  may  collect  that  the  general  object  was  to 
prohibit  the  use  of  birds  feeding  on  flesh  and  carrion,  and 
to  allow  in  preference  those  wmch  feed  on  vegetable  sub- 
stances. It  is  now,  in  several  instances,  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain what  the  prohibited  birds  are ;  though  tiiis  must  have 
been  well  known  while  the  Israelites  maintained  a  national 
existence  in  Palestine.  At  present,  dispersed  as  they  are, 
and  much  obscurity  having  fallen  upon  their  language, 
they  are  placed  in  the  predicament  of  not  understanding, 
ana  of  expounding  by  guess,  a  statute  which  they  still  think 
themselves  bound  to  observe.  The  scientific  distinctions, 
with  regard  to  the  other  class  of  animals,  precludes  the 
uncertainty  which  here  attends  a  mere  enumeration  by 
name.  But  although  no  scientific  distinction  is  established 
in  the  case  of  biras,  the  order  of  enumeration  seems  to 
exhibit  a  very  accurate  classification  of  the  species,  so  far 
as  the  details  can  be  ascertained.  It  is  observable  that  the 
species  mentioned  are  of  birds  which,  except  in  case  of 
necessity,  are  not  usually  eaten  in  scareely  any  country. 

—  *  Eagle* — See  Deut.  xxxiL  11,  and  Esek.  xvii.  8. 

—  «  Omfrage,*  0*16  peres. — ^The  Sept.  has  here  yp^, 
and  the  Vulgate  gryphus,  whence  our  griffon.  The  bird 
is  only  mentioned  here,  and  in  the  parallel  text  Deut  xiv. 
12,  so  that  we  have  few  intimations  to  guide  us  in  Its  iden- 
tification. The  Hebrew  word  means  *  breaker/  which  has 
suggested  to  our  translators  and  others  the  idea  of  its  being 
the  same  with  the  '  ossifrage,'  or  *  bone-breaker,'  which  has 
been  regarded  as  the  same  with  the  Aquila  ossifraga  of 
Buffon,  or  the  *  Great  Sea  Ea^le '  of  Pennant ;  and  which 
obtained  that  name  under  the  impression  that  it  broke  or 
crushed  for  food  the  bones  of  the  animals  which  formed  its 
prey.  It  is  now,  however,  known  that  no  bird  is  in  that 
sense  a  *  bone-breaker.'  If  done  at  all,  it  must  be  by  the 
beak ;  and  the  beaks  of  birds  of  prey,  although  powerfol, 
are  so  only  in  striking,  tearing,  and  holding,  not  in  masti- 
cating or  in  crushing  bones,  for  which  the  organ  is  utterly 
unsuited.  And  then,  if  they  could  crush  them,  their  sto- 
machs, fkr  less  vigorous  than  in  some  other  orders,  would 
not  enable  them  to  digest  what  they  have  taken,  nor  have 
remains  of  bones  ever  been  found  within  them.  This  con- 
sideration disposes  of  the  daim  of  the  sea-eagle  to  be  re- 
garded as  identified  with  the  peres  from  reference  to  any 
consideration  arising  out  of  the  signification  of  the  name. 
But  if  any  reliance  is  to  be  placed  thereon  as  a  clue  to 
identification,  there  is  another  bird  manifestiy  entitled  to 
the  name,  and  which  (and  not  the  sea-eagle)  is  now  known 
to  have  been  the  bird  to  which  the  Romans  applied  the 
name  of  ossifhige.  This  is  the  Gypatos  harbatos — the 
Dimmer  Geyer  of  the  Swiss— the  lareest  flying  bird  of 
the  old  continent  and  littie,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  the  condor 
of  South  America.  It  inhabits  the  highest  ranges  of  moun- 
tains in  Europe,  Western  Asia,  and  Africa ;  and  although 
sometimes  feeding  on  carrion,  and  not  appearing  to  take 
up  its  prey  like  eagles  in  its  talons,  it  pursues  the  chamois, 
young  ibex,  or  mountain-deer,  or  marmot  among  preci- 
pices, until  it  drives,  or  by  a  rush  of  its  wings  forces,  the 
game  over  the  brink,  to  he  dashed  in  pieces  below,  and 
thus  deservedly  obtains  the  name  of  bone-breaker.  Omi- 
tholomsts  have  scarcely  yet  determined  whether  to  place 
the  bird  with  eagles  or  with  vultures.  Its  head  and  neck 
are  not  naked,  as  in  the  latter,  but  covered  with  whitish 
narrow  feathers ;  the  rest  of  the  plumage  being  nearly  all 
black  and  brown.  It  often  measures  four  fi?et  two  or  three 
inches  from  the  point  of  the  bill  to  the  end  of  the  tail ;  and 
the  spr^  of  its  wings  is  sometimes  not  less  than  ten  feet 
across.  This,  then,  being  the  ancient  ossifrage,  and  there 
being  a  reason  which  does  not  elsewhere  exist  for  the  name 
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OssiFBAoi  {Oyptetoi  Barbatot), 

of  *  breaker/  or  •  bone-breaker/  we  cannot  point  to  any  bird 
as  more  probably  intended  by  the  Hebrew  name  peres,  if 
we  go  by  the  meaning  of  the  name ;  and  if  that  kind  of 
identification  seem  doubtful,  there  is  nothing  else  to  guide 
us  to  the  knowledge  of  the  bird  in  question.  A  probability 
is  all  that  can  be  attained. 

—  *  Ospray*  n'3Ty  ozniyyah, — The  ospray,  or  fish- 
hawk,  Pandion  haliettus,  is  a  native  of  both  continents. 
The  upper  parts  of  its  body  are  of  a  rich  glossy  brown ; 
the  tail  barred  with  brown  of  different  shades,  while  the 
under  parts  are  white.  It  subsists  entirely  upon  fish,  which 
it  seizes  by  darting  down  with  incredible  veloci^  upon 
them.     Some  think  the  black  eagle  is  here  intended; 
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OsnuT  {Pandion  hahtitui). 


but  the  probabilltieB  are  at  least  equally  in  fkToar  of  our 
version. 

14.  «  Vulture*  n^*J  daah, — ^This  bird  ocean  only  here 
and  in  Deut.  xiv.  13,  where,  however,  by  an  error  of  the 
copyists,  the  text  has  n^"!  raah,  and  is  were  rendered  by 
*  glede.'  The  Beptua^nt  renders  it  by  y{np,  gyps,  and  the 
Vnlgate  b^  milmu,  *  kite.'  We  see  no  reason  to  dissent  from 
the  majonty  of  versions  and  interpreters  in  supposmg  the 
kite  rather  than  the  vulture  to  be  here  intended.  The 
name,  when  taken  in  its  full  acceptation,  denotes  that  kind 
of  flight  which  is  at  once  swift,  varied,  and  majestic  i  this 
agrees  very  well  with  the  kite  or  -glede,  which  is  charac- 
terised by  the  easy  and  swift  motion  with  which  it  glides 
through  the  air,  for  the  bird  has,  in  |>roportion  to  its  bulk, 
very  long  wings,  with  a  forked  tail  extending  beyond 
them.  It  rises  to  a  towering  height,  hangs  apparently 
motionless  in  the  sky,  and  darts  down  wiUi  immense  ve- 


ViLiriUc  {Miktts  ictiuui), 

locity ;  but  the  legs  and  claws  being  weak,  it  is  cowardly, 
and  feeds  upon  carrion,  fish,  small  birds,  and  even  insects 
From  their  habits,  this  kite  is  in  £^t  often  seen  in  com- 
pany with  vultures,  both  in  their  flight,  and  while  engaged 
in  their  foul  but  useful  task  of  devouring  the  carrion  and 
offal  of  meat,  which  would  otherwise  pollute  the  air  by  its 
decomposition.  It  is  not  known  with  certainty  that  the 
kite  of  Europe  and  that  of  Egypt  are  the  same  species, 


though  there  is  no  want  of  scientific  names  for  both  species 
found  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  one  of  which  is  certainly 
distinct  from  that  of  Europe,  and  the  other,  if  not  so,  is  a 
strongly  marked  variety.  One  of  them  is  the  milvMt 
ictinus  Of  Savigny,  which  is  distinguished  also  by  other 
names  in  different  states  of  its  plnmase.  Its  h^  aod 
throat  are  of  a  whitish  colour,  streaked  with  brown;  the 
body  grey-brown  above,  and  ferruginous  below.  The 
other,  called  milvui  ater,  or  the  black  kite,  has  the  head, 
neck,  and  back,  dark  rusty  grey ;  the  scapulars  bordered 
with  rusty ;  the  wing  coverts  and  pinions  black,  the  Istt^ 
tipped  with  white ;  and  tail  grey  abov^and  white  beneath. 
The  habits  of  both  species  are  much  the  same ;  and  the 
probability  is,  that  both  species  extend  into  Palestine  anU 
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Syria.  Rassell,  in  his  list  of  Syrian  birds,  does  not,  how- 
ever,  pat  down  any  other  kite  than  the  common /o/co 
milvuM  of  Europe. 

—  *  Kite.'  The  Hebrew  word  here,  MJfc?  ayyah,  rather 
than  the  preceding,  is  supposed  to  denote  the  vulture ;  but 
respecting  vultures  see  the  note  on  Job  xxviii.  7,  where  a 
species  of  vulture  is  more  certainly  indicated. 

15.  *  Raoeiu*  See  Gen.  viii.  7.  The  expression  'after 
his  kind '  is  doubtless  for  the  purpose  of  including  all  the 
birds  of  this  genus,  as  the  crow,  the  pie,  etc. 

16.  *  Owl:  njJgn'Hil  6aM-AayyanaA.— This  is  generally 
agreed  to  denote  not  the  owl,  but  the  ostrich  (^Struthio 
camebu\  for  which  see  Job  xxxix.  13  and  14. 

— « Night'haick:  DDHn  tecAmo*.— This  name,  if  we 
refer  to  its  signification,'  assigns  a  violent  and  rapacious 
character  to  the  bird  it  designates.  The  reasons  on 
which  Bochart  (Hieroz.  ii.  232)  takes  it  for  the  maU  os- 
trich, appears  wholly  untenable,  because  that  bird  is  cruel 
to  its  young ;  and  because  ihe  female  ostrich  is  especially 
designated  in  the  preceding  clause.  Others  think  it  the 
ear-owl  {Strix  otU).  The  rendering  of  the  Authorized 
Version  is,  however,  quite  as  good  as  anv  other,  and  has 
better  autibority  in  its  fkvour.  The  night-hawk  is  indi- 
cated both  by  the  Septuagiht  yhxw^,  and  the  Vulgate  noctua ; 
and  although  the  Taurgum  of  Jonathan  indicates  a  swallow, 
that  rather  corroborates  than  weakens  this  identification, 
as,  in  fact,  the  genera  to  which  the  night-hawk  and  swallow 
belong,  are  nearly  allied,  and  the  former  so  much  resembles 
the  latter  in  the  velocity  and  action  of  its  flight,  that 
it  might  be  mistaken  for  it  when  seen  on  the  wing  at  night 
It  is  also  known  that  the  night-hawk  of  Europe  (copri- 
mnlgu8  Europetus),  or  a  species  nearly  allied  to  it,  is  an 
inhabitant  of  Syria ;  and  the  bad  name  of  tachmas  which 
it  bears,  may  be  sufficiently  explained  by  its  belonging  to 
a  genus  highly  connected  witn  the  superstitions  of  all 
countries,  from  their  nocturnal  habits,  large  and  remark- 
able eyes,  wide  mouths,  plaintive  cry,  and  sudden  and 
inaudible  flight  Nevertheless  it  is  a  very  harmless  bird, 
voracious  omy  of  moths  {phaUncB)  that  are  about  at  night 
Towards  all  other  animals  it  is  absolutely  harmless,  al- 
though, among  other  enormities,  wrongfoUy  accused  of 
suekSig  the  udders  of  goats ;  and  being  regarded  as  an 


indication  of  misfortune  and  death  to  those  who  happen  to 
see  it  glide  past  them  after  the  evening  twilight  The 
names  *  night-hawk'  and  *  night-raven  *  (wMch  it  also 
bears)  might  seem  to  imply  a  bulky  species,  with  powers 
similar  to  those  which  the  day-birds  possess ;  but  in  &ct 
the  bird  is  not  so  large  as  the  thrush,  and  very  feeble,  both 
in  beak  and  talons.  It  thus  appears  that  it  is  not  always 
the  size  of  a  bird,  nor  its  power  of  inflicting  injury,  that 
determines  the  importance  attached  to  its  name,  but  the 
opinions,  true  or  false,  which  may  have  been  entertained 
concerning  it 

—  *  Cuckoo:  P|ri^  thachapL—As  the  Greek  version 
renders  this  term  by  \dpov,  and  the  Vulgate  by  IcuruSt  we 
are  led  to  suppose  that  some  of  the  lesser  kinds  of  sea-fowl 
are  meant ;  and  from  the  nature  of  the  original  word, 
which  denotes  slendemess  and  wasting,  one  would  feel 
inclined  to  think  that  the  '  terns'  must  be  here  alluded  to. 
The  terns  {Sterna)  are  slender  birds,  and  resemble,  with 
their  long  wings  and  forked  tail,  the  common  swallow ; 
whence  they  arc  called  in  French  and  English,  'sea- 
swallows.'  Some  writers  think  the  sea-mew  is  intended , 
but  Dr.  Shaw  inclines  to  the  mf-saf—the  name  of  which 
is  not  unlike  the  Hebrew  of  the  text  This  is  a  grami- 
nivorous and  gregarious  bird;  of  which  there  are  two 
species  described  by  the  Doctor  in  his  Travels,  p.  2.52. 

The  cuckoo,  though  probably  not  denoted  by  tne  Hebrew 
name  shachaphy  is  known  in  Palestine,  to  which  it  comes 
on  the  approach  of  winter,  and  quits  in  spring.  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham, travelling  across  the  mountains  from  Damascus 
to  Sidon  in  April,  heard  the  voice  of  the  cuckoo  loud,  dis- 
tinct, and  clear,  at  the  time  the  ground  was  covered  with 
deep  snow.  The  Arabs  call  it  Teer  el-  Yakub,  or  *  Jacob's 
Bird,*  under  the  belief  that  it  pronounces  the  name  of 
Jacob,  to  the  Arabic  sound  of  which  the  note  of  the  bird 
has  indeed  considerable  resemblance.  See  Kitto's  Natural 
History  of  Palestine^  p.  403. 
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KioBT  Hawk.    Ooat-tockxb  {Caprimuigm  Eurojmm). 


Ct'CKoo.  S£JL-siK'ALLow  {8tema  hirundo), 
—  'JHawk:  Y^  netz ;  Sept  l/pa|;  Yulg,  accipiter.  This, 
like  the  Arabic  naz,  appears  to  be  a  common  name  to  seve- 
ral species  of  raptorial  birds,  like  our  own  word  *  fiUcon.' 
Western  Asia  and  Lower  E^pt,  and  consequently  the  in- 
termediate countries  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  are  the  resi- 
dence of  a  considerable  number  of  species  of  hawks,  which 
are  migratory,  as  followers  upon  birds  of  passage,  or  re- 
main in  a  region  so  abundantly  stocked  with  pigeon  and 
turtle-dove  as  Palestine,  and  adSfording  such  a  variety  of 
ground  for  hunting  this  particular  bird — abounding  as  it 
does  in  mountain  and  forest,  plfdn,  desert  marsh,  river, 
and  sea-coast.  The  hierax,  or  sacred  hawk  of  Egypt,  so 
abundantly  represented  on  all  the  ancient  monuments  of 
tliat  country,  is  called  by  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson,  Falco  areo- 
rt«,  but  seems  to  be  the  same,  or  only  a  variety  of  the 
common  peregrine,  fidoon,  which,  firom  its  extensive  dif- 
fusion, is  doubtless  to  be  found  also  in  Palestine.  This 
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Hawk  {Pcrtgrim  Faleon\* 


was  probably  the  hawk  best  known  to  the  Israelites  at  the 
time  this  law  was  delivered.  It  is  the  bird  which  the 
falconers  of  Aleppo  call  by  the  name  of  Al  Saphy,  and 
which  they  employ  in  taking  herons,  bustards,  and  other 
large  birds.  Dr.  Russell,  in  his  Natural  History  <^ 
AleppOf  also  mentions  the  kestril,  or  falco  tinnnnculus ; 
the  falcon  gentil,  which  the  natives  know  by  the  name  of 
al-Shaheen,  which  flies  at  all  kinds  of  birds ;  one  which 
they  call  al-Huz,  or  Baraban,  which  is  employed  against 
the  antelope  and  hare,  and  which  seems  to  be  the  Ger- 
falcon; another  called  al-Zygranuz,  which  acts  against 
waterfowl,  and  Is  without  doubt  die  goshawk ;  two,  named 
al-Dugrau  and  al-Ispoor,  used  against  francolins  and 
partridges,  and  which  are  not  clearly  identified,  though 
they  are  probably  of  the  smaller  and  less  powerful  hawks 
of  the  genus  nUus,  and  are  celebrated  for  the  celerity  of 
their  flight,  and  the  activity  with  which  they  pursue  their 
prey.  Of  this  genus  the  sparrow-hawk  is  the  most  fiimiliar 
type,  and  is  probably  one  of  the  birds  thus  indicated. 
Then  ther*j  is  the  Al-Bashak,  and  is  without  doubt  the 
crested  buzzard  (Falco  Ixtcha),  which  is  the  principal 
enemy  of  the  Shaphan,  which  has  been  noticed  under  v,  5. 
Other  species  probably  occur — but  hawks  of  no  one  par. 
ticular  species  are  very  common  in  Syria  or  elsewhere. 

1 7.  *  I^ittle  owV  DID  cos ;  Sept.  yvKTixSpa^,  This  was  per- 
haps the  common  barn-owl  {Strixjhmmea),  which  is  exten- 
sively spread  over  Europe,  Asia,  and  America.  Our 
version  gives  three  owls  in  two  verses ;  but  this  appears  to 
be  the  only  real  one.  Some  writers,  however,  thmk  that 
the  list  of  water-fowl  begins  here,  and  that  the  sea-gull  is 
intended. 

—  *  Cormorant*  The  Hebrew  name,  1Q^  slialach,  is  fi-om 
a  root  signifying  to  cast  or  throw,  and,  as  well  as  the  Greek 
iwrapdicrris,  appears  to  refer  to  the  action  of  a  bird  in 
casting  or  darting  itself  down  from  the  high  rocks  into  or 
towards  the  water.  Hence  it  has  been  identified  with  the 
gannet,  the  gull,  and  the  cormorant.  Some  species  of  cor- 
morant are  doubtless  found  on  the  coast  of  Palestine,  but 
none  of  them  rush  flying  upon  their  prey,  as  the  indica- 


tions seem  to  require.  Tlie  gannet,  or  solan  goose,  which 
recent  writers  seem  to  prefer,  darts  from  ^reat  eleva^ 
tions  into  the  sea  to  catch  its  prey,  someUmes  rising 
to  the  surface  half  a  minute  after  the  plunge.  But  thi» 
bird  does  not  appear  to  have  been  noticed  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  it  is  not  in  RusseU's  list  of  the  birds  of  Syria,  and 
is  not  known  to  come  more  southward  than  the  British 
Channel.  Cuvier  considers  Gesner  to  be  right  in  reganl- 
ing  this  bird  as  a  ^ill.  In  a  matter  so  doubtful  it  may  be 
as  well  to  accept  this  conclusion  as  to  oflTer  any  other— es- 
pecially as  the  common  gull,  or  sea-mew  (Larus  canus)  is 
so  well  known  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean 
as  to  have  acquired  an  Arabic  name — that  of  Duikely, 

—  *  Great  owV  ^^XL  ffonshuph,  Sept  ri8«j.— The  sacrtd 
bird,  so  celebrated  in  ancient  story — the  Jiis  religiosa  of 
Cuvier — is  by  some  supposed  to  be  the  bird  intended. 
This  bird  was  embalmed  by  the  Egyptians ;  and  spcKi^i^ 
have  been  preserved  in  a  state  of  such  perfection  that  not 
only  the  skeleton  but  the  feathers  might  be  studied^  io 
order  to  ascertain  its  identity  with  the  living  animal.  It 
is  about  the  size  of  a  common  fowl.  While  young,  the 
neck  is  partially  covered  with  down,  or  minute  fieatherB, 
which  fall  off  when  the  plumage  is  complete.  The  m«or 
part  of  its  feathers  are  of  a  clear  and  spotless  white.  The 
head,  bill,  neck,  and  legs  are  of  a  deep  black ;  as  are  also 
the  tips  of  the  ouill-feathers,  with  a  violet  reflection.  The 
last  four  secondaries  are  of  the  same  tinctmre,  and  by  their 
length  and  silky  nature  form  an  elegant  plume,  mantling 
over  the  hinder  parts  of  the  body. 

Although,  on  the  authority  of  the  Septuagint,  which  is 
entitled  to  respect  when  we  can  ascertain,  as  in  this  case, 
the  species  it  intends  to  indicate,  we  have  set  down  the 
yanshnph  /ls  the  ibis — we  cannot  withhold  Col.  C  H. 
Smith's  objection  that—*  A  bird  so  rare  about  Memphis, 
and  totally  unknown  in  Palestine,  conld  not  be  the  yan- 
shnph of  the  Pentateuch,  neither  could  the  black  ibis  which 
appears  about  Diametta,  nor  an^  species  of  warm  and 
watery  regions  be  well  taken  for  it*  It  may,  however,  b# 
observed,  that  the  birds  named  in  this  chapter  are  not 
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Qaxat  Owl  {Ibis  retigiosa), 

necessarily  birds  of  Palestine,  unless  indicated  to  be  such 
in  other  passages  of  Scripture.  This  is  not  the  case  with 
the  present  bird,  which  is  only  again  mentioned  in  Isa. 
zxxiv.  ]  1 ;  where  it  is  described  as  belonging  to  a  region 
(Edom)  nearer  than  Palestine  to  the  place  where  this  law 
was  delivered ;  and  that  region  seems  most  unsuitable  for 
the  night-heron^a  frequenter  of  the  sea-shore,  lakes, 
marshes,  and  rivers — which  appears  to  him  to  be,  more 
probably  than  the  ibis,  the  yanshnph  of  Scripture.  The 
bird  must  be  regarded  as  most  uncertain. 

18.  Swan*  HDC^Sri  tinshemethf  'irop(l>vpiuv. — Porphyrio 
hyacinthinuSf  or  Hyacinthine  gaUinule^a,.hird  very  famous 
among  the  andents  for  the  beauty  of  its  plumage,  which  is 
indigo  mingled  with  red.  It  inhabits  marshy  situations  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  rivers  and  lakes,  and  is  found  uni- 
versally in  the  Levant  and  the  islands  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. It  feeds  itself  standing  on  one  leg,  holding  its 
food  in  the  claws  of  the  other.  It  was  anciently  kept  tame 
in  the  precincts  of  pagan  temples,  and  therefore  perhaps  is 
here  marked  unclean,  as  most,  if  not  all  the  sacred  ahimlls 
of  the  heathen  are.   When,  in  the  decline  of  idolatry,  the 


Gesner's  researches  shew  how  early  and  long  the  writers 
of  the  middle  ages  were  perplexed  to  find  aj;ain  the  por- 
phyrion  of  the  ancients,  although  modern  writers  have  not 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt  on  the  subject,  the  species  being 
moreover  depicted  on  the  Egyptian  monuments. 

—  *  Pelican.*—  See  Psalm  cii.  C. 

—  *  Gier-eagle*  Dn"J  racham, — The  Septuagint  makes 
this  a  swan  (KVKVoi) ;  but  it  is  now  almost  universally 
agreed  that  it  denotes  the  bird  which  at  this  day  bears  the 
same  name  of  racham  in  Kgypt  and  Syria.  This  is  the 
white  carrion  vulture  of  Egypt  {Fultur  percnopterus), 
popularly  known  as  *  Pharaoh's  fowl,'  which  seems  to  em- 
body an  ancient  appellation.  This  bird,  like  all  true 
vultures,  has  the  pouch  exposed,  and  the  sides  of  the  head 
and  throat  bare  and  livid.  It  is  not  much  larger  in  the 
body  than  a  raven,  but  it  stands  high  on  the  legs,  which 
are  armed  witli  sharp  claws.  The  general  colour  is  white, 
with  tinges  of  buff  and  rufous,  and  with  the  quill  feathers 
wholly  and  the  wing  coverts  partly  of  a  black  and  blackish 
ash  colour;  the  females  are  brownish.  The  feathered 
creation  does  not  offer  another  bird  so  foul  as  this,  both  in 
its  own  person,  and  from  the  nature  of  its  food.  Always 
soiled  with  blood  and  garbage,  and  revolting  both  to  tiie 
sight  and  smell,  its  services  are  ^et  so  great  in  clearing 
the  soil  of  dead  carcases  putrifying  in  the  sun,  and  the 
cultivated  fields  of  rats,  mice,  and  other  vermin,  that  it 


SwAii  (Porphyrio  HpnekUhmu$), 

dog,  peacock,  ibis,  the  purple  bird  in  question,  and  other 
domesticated  ornaments  of  the  temples  bad  disappeared, 


QncB-EAOLB.    EoTPTiAK  VuLTUBE  {^Vultui' Percnopterus). 

was  deemed  a  sacred  bird  by  the  ancient  idolators  of 
Egypt,  and  its  existence  is  still  protected  by  law  and 
public  opinion.  This  vulture  extends  to  Palestine  in  the 
summer  season,  and  is  there  frequently  seen,  especially 
about  the  borders  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias  and  in  the  plains 
of  Phillstia,  solitary  or  in  numbers  according  to  circum- 
stances of  food ;  for  a  good  supply  of  carrion  fails  not  to 
attract  many  of  them. 

19.  *  Stork,*  m^DPf,  chasidah.    There  is  litUe  doubt 
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tliat  the  stork,  probably  in  both  the  white  and  black  spe- 
cies, is  really  intended  by  the  chatidah — a  name  importing 
benignity  or  pity.  It  is  several  limes  mentioned  by  the 
sacred  vriters  in  lach  a  manner  as  to  intimate  their  fa- 
miliar knowledge  of  the  bird  and  its  habits ;  and  when  we 
come  to  such  passages  we  shall  illustrate  the  circumstances 
to  which  they  direct  attention.  The  bird  is  an  inhabitant 
of  the  warmer  regions,  but  often  migrates  to  higher  lati- 
tudes to  lay  its  eggs  and  hatch  its  young.  It  is  particu- 
larly abundant  in  Egypt  and  the  western  parts  of  Asia, 
and  is  also  well  known  in  different  parts  of  Europe ;  and, 
wherever  found,  its  amiable  and  confiding  disposition  has 
secured  it  the  protection  and  esteem  of  man.  No  bird  is 
more  noted  for  its  attachment  to  its  young;  and,  which  is 
more  rare  among  birds,  for  its  kindness  to  the  old  and 
feeble  of  its  own  race.  It  has  also  acquired  a  sort  of  sanc- 
tity in  different  countries,  not  less  perhaps  from  its  grave 
and  contemplative  appearance  than  from  its  predilection 
for  churches,  mosques,  and  temples,  on  the  roofs  or  towers 
of  which — ^haps  because  they  are  in  general  the  loftiest 
buildings — it  usually  prefers  to  establish  its  large  and 
well-compacted  nest  It  also  builds  on  the  roofb  of  private 
houses ;  and,  in  the  East,  on  the  wind-chimneys,  by  which 
apartments  are  ventilated.  This  habit  brings  it  into  close 
counection  with  man  in  Turkey  and  Persia ;  in  most  parts 
of  which  countries  people  sleep  at  night  on  the  flat  roo& 
of  their  houses,  and  sometimes  sit  and  amuse  themselves 
there  in  the  cool  of  the  evening.  The  storks,  although 
then  full  in  view,  and  themselves  observant  of  all  t£it 
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passes,  do  not  on  any  occasion  exhibit  alarm  or  apprehen- 
sion. This  may  as  well  be  a  consequence  as  a  cause  of 
the  peculiar  favour  with  which  they  are  regarded.  But 
certain  it  is,  that  in  Turkey,  Persia,  Egypt,  or  indeed  io 
any  place,  even  in  Europe,  to  which  these  birds  resort,  a 
man  would  be  universally  execrated  who  should  molest  a 
stork,  or  even  disturb  its  nest  during  its  absence.  In  some 
cases  the  law  expressly  provides  for  its  protection.  ^  It  was 
exactly  the  same  among  ancient  nations,  the  laws  in  some 
of  which  made  it  highly  penal  to  kill  a  stork.  It  often 
appeared  to  us  as  if  me  Orientals  in  general  regarded  the 
stork  as  a  sort  of  household  god,  whose  presence  brought 
a  blessing  upon  the  house  on  which  it  established  its  nest 
They  al^  do  not  overlook  the  importance  of  its  serrices 
in  clearing  the  land  of  serpents  and  other  noxious  rentiles, 
which  form  part  of  its  food.  Whether  the  law  of  Moses 
prohibited  the  stork  as  food,  in  order  to  protect  its  exist- 
ence, or  because  the  nature  of  its  food  rendered  it  unclean, 
it  is  impossible  to  determine ;  but  there  is  not  the  lost 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  stork's  nest  and  its  inmate  figured 
as  conspicuously  upon  the  highest  points  in  the  towns  and 
villages  of  ancient  Canaan,  as  they  do  in  the  modem 
Palestine.  Multitudes  of  storks  congregate  on  the  borders 
of  the  lake  of  Tiberias.  Both  the  white  stork  {Ciconta 
alba)  and  the  black  stork  (C  nigra)  are  found  in  Syna; 
but  the  former  is  most  common. 

—  'Lading'  nO^?n  dukiphath;  Sept  Iwif-— ^«""y 
conclude  this  to  be  the  hoopoe  (C^/ni  qwps,  Linn.),  which 
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is  often  met  with  in  the  writings  of  antiquity ;  it  is  an 
elegant  and  animated  bird,  its  h^  bein^  surrounded  with 
a  beautiful  crest  of  plumes,  which,  by  their  varyinff  motion, 
seem  to  express  the  feelings  of  the  wearer.  It  Is  spread 
over  all  the  warmer  regions  of  the  old  continent,  and  oc- 
casionally visits  this  country.  It  is  about  twelve  inches 
long,  with  a  fawn-coloured  plumage,  barred  with  black 
and  white  on  the  wings  and  lower  parts  of  the  back.  Tail 
black,  with  a  crescent  of  white  at  the  base.  Its  food  con- 
sists of  insects,  worms,  and  snails,  and  it  was  perha]^  on 
this  account  forbidden  as  an  article  of  diet  The  bird  is 
common  in  Egypt,  and  its  presence  in  Palestine  is  unques- 
tionable. It  occurs  in  Russell's  list  of  Syrian  birds,  and 
Buckingham  saw  *  beautifully-crested  hoopoes '  at  Jerash» 
beyond  the  Jordan,  early  in  March. 


HooroE  i^l'pupa  epops), 

—  ♦  Tlie  hat:    (See  the  note  on  Isa.  ii.  20.) 

—  ^  Heron: — The  original  word  H^^M  anapha  is  from  a 
root  which  signifies  to  breathe  short  or  snort,  especially 
from  anger,  and  hence  to  be  angry.  Critics  have  sought 
in  this  the  means  of  identifSing  the  bird,  which  the  com* 
parison  of  texts  does  not  afford,  as  the  name  occurs  only 
here  and  in  the  parallel  text  (Dent.  xiv.  18).  Now  there 
are  many  birds  to  whom  the  characteristic  indicated  by 
the  name  applies,  and  accordingly  the  range  of  identifi- 
cation has  extended  over  such  various  birds  as  the  crane, 
curlew,  woodcock,  peacock,  kite,  parrot,  mountain  falcon, 
lapwing,  goose,  crane,  and  heron.  Some  of  these  are 
clearly  impossible,  and  others  shew  very  deficient  infor- 
mation in  those  by  whom  they  are  proposed,  and  the  va- 
riety of  these  conclusions  shew  how  little  reliance  can 
be  placed  upon  this  principle  of  identification.  CoL  Hamil- 
ton Smith  IS,  we  believe,  the  only  writer  who  has  put  in  a 
word  for  the  goose,  to  which,  he  says,  the  name,  with 
reference  to  its  signification,  would  most  obviously  apply ; 
and  the  bird  is  not  otherwise  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
although  it  was  constantly  eaten  in  Egypt,  and  must  at 
some  seasons  have  frequented  the  lakes  of  Palestine.  This 
is,  however,  a  list  of  birds  excluded  frx>m  use  as  food,  and 
the  Hebrews  do  not  consider  that  the  goose  is  among  the 
birds  which  it  prohibits.  Col.  Smith  himself  inclines  to 
the  heron,  <  as  uttering  a  similar  sound  of  displeasure  with 
much  more  meaning;'  and  the  common  species,  €trdea 
cinerea,  is  found  in  £)gypt,  and  is  also  abundant  in  the 
Hauran  of  Palestine,  where  it  frequents  the  margins  of 
lakes  and  pocds,  and  the  reedy  water-courses  in  the  steep 


ravines,  striking  and  devouring  an  immense  quantity  of 
fish'  (art.  H£ROif  in  Kitto's  Cyclopcedia),  Another  writer 
in  the  same  work  (the  Kev.  J.  F.  Denman,  in  art  Anapha) 
abandons  this  process  of  identification  in  despair,  feeling 
that  among  so  many  conflicting  claims  growing  out  of  it, 
there  is  no  better  course  tlian  to  turn  to  the  traditional 
identification,  which,  through  the  Septuagint  x^H^^P^^^f 
and  the  Vulgate  caradryon  and  caraariumt  he  traces  to 
the  genus  Charadrius,  or  of  plovers,  several  species  of 
whicu  are  found  in  Palestine ;  the  most  conspicuous  there 
being  the  golden  plover  {Charadrius  pluvialia),  the  stone 
curlew  (C  oedicnenius),  and  the  lapwing  (C  spinosua)* 
This  deserves  attention ;  but  the  questions  respecting  the 
anapha  can  perhaps  never  be  satisfactorily  settled. 

21.  *  Which  have  legs  above  their  feet,  to  leap  withal  upon 
the  earth: — Insects,  reptiles,  and  worms,  are  generally 
prohibited;  but  a  previous  exception  is  here  made  in 
favour  of  those  insects,  which,  besides  four  walking  legs, 
have  also  two  longer  springing  legs  {pedes  saltatorii), 
and  which,  under  the  name  of  *  locusts,'  are  declared 
clean.  Those  particularly  enumerated  seem  to  indicate 
the  four  leading  ffenera  of  the  locust  family,  of  which 
the  domestic  cricket  the  mole-cricket  the  green  grass- 
hopper, and  the  locust  may  be  taken  as  representatives. 
We  have  deferred  an  account  of  the  locust  to  the  book  of 
Joel ;  but  our  attention  is  naturally  in  this  place  directed 
to  its  use  as  an  article  of  food  in  the  East  ^^^  it  is  in- 
teresting to  find  that  even  at  this  early  period  it  was  so 
employ^.  The  vast  swarms  of  the  migratory  locusts, 
which  occasionally  la^  waste  the  oriental  plantations  and 
fields,  do,  themselves,  in  some  measure  furnish  an  antidote 
to  the  evils  they  occasion.  The  nomades  in  particular, 
who  look  not  beyond  the  day,  and  have  little  immediate 
interest  in  cultivation,  witness  their  arrival  without  regret : 
and  they,  as  well  as  the  poor  inhabitants  of  villages  ana 
towns,  collect  them  in  great  quantities,  not  only  tor  their 
own  eating,  but  for  sale  in  the  bazaars— for  these  insects 
are  highly  relished  by  all  classes  of  people.  In  some 
towns  there  are  shops  exclusively  for  the  sale  of  locusts. 
They  are  so  prepared  as  to  be  kept  for  use  a  considerable 
time.  There  are  different  processes ;  but  the  most  usual 
in  Western  Asia  is  to  throw  them  alive  into  a  pot  of  boiling 
water,  mixed  with  a  good  quantity  of  salt  After  boiling 
a  few  minutes  they  are  taken  out  &n<i  the  heads,  feet  oiiO. 
winffs  being  plucked  off,  the  trui^LS  are  thoroughly  dried 
in  me  snn,  and  then  stowed  away  in  sacks.  They  are 
usually  sold  in  this  condition,  and  are  either  eaten  with- 
out fbrther  preparation,  or  else  are  broiled,  or  stewed,  or 
fried  in  butter.  They  are  very  commonly  mixed  with 
butter,  and  thus  spread  on  thin  cakes  of  bread,  and  so 
eaten,  particularly  at  breakfast  Europeans  have  usually 
an  aversion  to  the  eating  of  these  insects  from  being  im- 
accustomed  to  them ;  and  we  must  confess  that  we  did  not 
ourselves  receive  them  at  first  without  some  repugnance ; 
but  separately  from  the  question  of  usage,  they  are  not 
more  repulsive  than  shrimps  or  prawns,  to  which  they  do, 
indeed,  m  taste  and  other  equalities,  bear  a  greater  resem- 
blance than  to  any  other  article  of  food  to  which  we  are 
accustomed.  The  Israelites  being  in  the  peninsula  of 
Sinai  when  they  received  this  law,  it  becomes  a  rather 
remarkable  fact  that  Burckhardt  describes  the  present  in- 
habitants of  that  penmsula  as  the  only  Bedouins  known 
to  him  who  do  not  use  the  locust  as  an  article  of  food. 

29.  *  Weasel'^The  Septuagint  and  the  Vulgate  agree 
with  our  version  in  rendering  n^h  choUd  by  'weasel,' 
though  it  may  well  seem  surprising  that  it  should  have 
found  a  place  among  Uie  reptiles.  The  word  as  used  in 
the  Syriac  implies  a  creeping  insidious  movement  and 
may  therefore  suit  the  weasel,  and  was  perhaps  given  also 
to  some  of  the  lizard  tribe,  which,  in  warmer  climates, 
often  find  their  way  into  the  dwellings  without  invitation, 
and  often  without  a  welcome.  It  may  possibly  denote 
the  mole,  which  is  common  in  S^a,  and  to  which  the 
characteristic  deduced  from  the  signification  of  the  name 
is  well  appticable.  On  this  ground  alone  the  claims 
of  several  animals  might  be  equal ;  but  the  similarity  of 
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the  Hebrew  choUd  to  the  Arabic  name  for  the  mole,  kJihtd^ 
gives  some  preponderance  to  this  oondusion. 

—  *  Mouse* — See  the  note  on  1  Sam.  vi.  5. 

—  *  Tortoise.*  3V  tzab, — Here  begins  the  mention  of 
several  animals  apparently  of  the  great  lizard  family, 
indicated  probably  as  examples  designed  to  exclnde  the 
whole  class,  from  the  largest  Saurians  down  to  the  smallest 
of  the  tribe.  That  several  of  them  should  be  mentioned 
will  not  surprise  Uiose  who  reflect  that  Syria,  Arabia,  and 
E^ypt  is  overrun  with  animals  of  this  family,  but  will 
thmk  that  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  allusion  to  more 
than  one  genus  in  the  Scriptures,  where  so  many  observa- 
tions and  similes  are  derived  from  natural  objects  familiar 
to  the  respective  writers.  We  are  led  to  this  conclusion 
b^  the  high  authority  of  the  Septuagint,  which  refers  the 
different  Hebrew  names  to  different  kinds  of  lizards.  In 
the  present  instance  the  ScpL  translates  tzdb  by  ti  kpok6- 
Z€i\os  H  x*P<^M05t  *  ^^^  crocodile,'  which  is  not  very  clear, 
but  must  mean  one  of  the  largest  kinds  of  lizards.  The 
larffest  of  all  the  race  is  the  Nilotic  lizard  (Varanus 
Nuotious,  the  Lacerta  Nilolica  of  Liunsus),  which  has 
so  much  analogy  to  the  crocodile  that  the  Egyptians 
pretend  thaX  the  animal  is  produced  from  tlie  eggs  of 
the  crocodile  hatched  in  a  dry  place.  The  animal  is  more 
aquatic  than  any  other  lizard,  although  much  less  so  than 
the  crocodile.      It  swims  admirably  and  causes  great 


destruction  among  the  young  and  the  eggs  of  the  crocodile. 
It  attains  a  length  of  five  or  six  feet,  and  is  figured  on  the 
old  monuments  of  Egypt.  There  is  another  species,  the 
Desert  Varan  (  Varaniis  arenariua),  which  is  frequent  iu 
the  deserts  bordering  Ej^pt  and  Palestine.  It  differs 
chiefly  from  the  other  in  its  smaller  size,  and  in  the  less 
aquatic  adaptations  of  the  tail.  This  is  no  doubt  the  land 
crocodile  of  Herodotus,  and  probably  the  true  Scincus  of 
the  ancients.  The  Arabs  call  both  species  by  the  name  of 
Waran^  distinguishing  the  former  as  Waran  elbahrt  the 
river  lizard,  and  the  latter  as  Waran  el-hard,  the  land 
lizard.  The  desert  species  differs  much  in  habit  from 
its  aquatic  congener.  Instead  of  throwing  itself  with 
avidity  upon  the  aliments  presented  to  it,  and  exhibiting 
much  irritation  and  desire  to  injure,  as  the  latter  does  in 
captivity — the  former,  in  bondage,  sdto^her  refuses  food, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  put  the  morsels  into  its  mouth,  and 
compel  it  to  eat 

30.  *  Ferret,*  niJ3K  anakah,  perhaps  the  Lacerta  gecko 
of  Hasselquist,  or  Gecko  lobalus  of  Geoffroy,  a  species  of 
lizard  found  in  countries  bordering  the  Mediterranean ;  it 
is  of  a  reddish  grey,  spotted  with  brown.  It  is  thought 
at  Cairo  to  poison  the  victuals  over  which  it  passes,  and 
especially  salt  provisions,  of  which  it  is  very  fond.  It  has 
a  voice  resembling  somewhat  that  of  a  frog,  which  is  inti- 
mated by  the  Hebrew  name,  importing  a  sigh  or  a  groan. 


Feiui£t  {Lacerta  Gecko)» 


—  •  Chameleon,*— The  original  is  HD  coach ;  and  our 
version  follows  the  Septuagint  (xo/acuX^wv)  in  rendering  it 
by  chameleon.  But  this  is  still  questionable,  as  we  seem 
better  able  to  recognise  the  chameleon  in  the  thiiishemeth 
of  the  preceding  verse.  The  word  expresses  force  or  prow- 
ess, and  seems  to  indicate  one  of  the  most  powerftd  crea- 
tures of  its  class.  We  therefore  take  it  to  be  the  species 
mentioned  under  the  last  as  the  tme  Scincus  of  the 
ancients,  and  as  the  Varanus  arenarius,  Hie  Warasi 
eUhard  of  the  Arabs:  this  is  of  a  large  size,  some- 
times reaching  six  feet  in  length,  and  aboonds  in  the 
deserts  of  Africa,  Arabia,  and  southern  Syria.  Its  vigour 
is  evinced  by  the  activity  and  strength  which  it  manifests 
in  divinff  into  the  sands,  whence  perhaps  it  is  that  its 
body  and  tail  has  been,  in  various  forms  of  preparation, 
long  used  medicinally  in  the  East,  and  was  known  in  the 
old  pharmacy  of  Europe,  under  the  notion  that  it  repaired 
exhausted  vigour  in  the  human  constitution. 
r.28 


—  'Lizard:  nSO^  Utaah ;  Sept  xfl^ai3<^y;  V«lg. 
Stellio,— The  original  word  signifies  to  adhere,  and  may 
therefore  very  well  apply  to  the  Gecko  des  murailles.  It 
is  a  disagreeable  animal,  covered  with  tubercles,  and  of  a 
grey  colour.  It  lives  in  holes  of  the  walls  and  under 
stones,  and  covers  itself  with  dirt,  which  is  perhaps 
alluded  to  by  the  sense  adhering,  whidh  the  name  conveys. 

—  *  Snail:  I3ipn  chomet,  in  Chaldee,  Mgnifies  to  bow 
down  ;  it  therefore  suggests  the  Lacerta  stellio,  which  is 
noted  for  bowing  its  h^,  insomuch  that  the  followers  of 
Mohammed  kill  it,  because  they  say  it  mimics  them  in 
the  mode  of  repeating  their  prayers.  It  is  about  a  foot  in 
length,  and  of  an  olive  colour  shaded  with  black.  Thjs 
species  is  very  common  in  Palestine,  and  particularly  ^^ 
Judsa,  where  Belon  affirms  that  it  sometimes  attains  the 
size  of  a  weasel.  This  is  the  lizard  which  infests  the 
pyramids,  and  which  in  Syria  harbours  in  the  crevices 
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S.NAiu    Cou>tuN  Stxllio  {Laeeria  Stellio), 


sail  between  the  stones  of  old  walls,  feeding  on  flies  and 
other  winsed  insects ;  this  and  other  species  of  the  same 
habits  of  life  are  doubtless  intended  by  Bruce,  when  he 
says,  *  I  am  positive  that  I  can  sa^,  without  exaggeration, 
that  the  nombcr  I  saw  one  day  m  the  great  court  of  the 
temple  of  Baalbec  amounted  to  many  thousands;  the 
ground,  the  walls,  the  stones  of  the  ruined  buildings  were 
coTcred  with  them,  and  the  various  colours  of  which  they 
conasted  made  a  very  extraordinary  appearance.'  In  like 
manner  Lord  Lindsay  describes  the  ruins  of  Jerash  as 
*  absolutely  alive  with  lizards.' 

—  *  Mole'  nt^^n  tinshemeth. — This  word  denotes 
an  unclean  bird  in  v.  18.  Here  it  occurs  again,  doubtless 
as  denoting  a  species  of  lizard,  although  the  Auth.  Vers., 
following  the  Septuagint  and  Vulgate,  renders  it  by  *  mole.' 
As  this  word  comes  from  a  root  signifying  to  breathe,  we 
may  apply  it  to  the  chameleon,  which  has  lungs  of  such 
vast  dimensions,  that,  when  filled,  the  body  is  so  much 
dilated  as  to  appear  transparent  The  varying  capacity  of 
their  lunss  enables  them,  by  exposing  a  ^ater  or  less 
portion  of  blood  to  the  influence  of  the  air,  to  alter  the 
tincture  of  Uie  circulating  fluid  at  pleasure,  which,  when 
sent  to  the  surfiice,  must  tend  to  give  a  colour  more  or  less 
vivid  to  the  skin.  The  chameleons  form  a  small  genus  of 
Sanrians,  easily  distinguished  bv  the  shagreeu'-like  skin, 
and  by  the  five  toes  being  divided  differentiy  from  those  of 
other  animals,  there  being,  as  it  were,  two  thumbs  opposed 
to  three  fingers.  The  eyes  can  be  protruded  to  a  consider- 
able distance  beyond  the  socket,  can  be  moved  separately, 
and  directed  backward  or  forward.  Chameleons  are  slow, 
inoffensive,  and  are  capable  of  much  abstinence  from  food, 
which  consists  solely  of  flies,  caught  by  rapidly  darting 
forth  its  long,  viscous,  and  barbed  tongue.    Among  them- 
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selves  they  are  irascible,  and  are  then  liable  to  change 
their  colours  rapidly :  dark  yellow  or  grey  is  predominant 
when  they  are  in  a  qaiescent  state ;  but  while  the  emotions 
are  in  activity,  it  passes  into  green,  purple,  and  even  ashy 
black.  The  old  story  of  their  taking  the  colours  of  the 
objects  on  whidi  it  happens  to  rest  is  not  now  credited. 
This  animal  is  not  uncommon  in  Syria,  in  gardens  and 
upon  rockv  hills,  and  the  species  is  the  same  as  that  of 
northern  Africa,  namely,  the  Lacerta  Africana, 

32.  *  Qkwi  whatsoever  any  of  them  doth  fill* .  ,it  shall  be 
unclean.' — The  great  inconveniences  which  the  law  con- 
nected with  this  and  other  defilements,  necessarily  obliged 
the  Israelites  to  pay  great  attention  to  cleanliness ;  and  this 
was  probably  what  tiie  laws  on  this  subject  had  princi- 
pally in  view.  The  importance  of  regulations  on  such 
points  are  not  so  fully  appreciated  in  this  country  as  in 
the  East,  where  all  kinds  of  reptiles,  many  of  them  poi- 
sonous, find  their  way  into  the  most  private  apartments, 
and  conceal  themselves  in  recesses,  crevices,  vessels,  and 
boxes.  We  were  taught  by  experience,  during  our  own 
sojourn  in  the  East,  to  observe  the  greatest  caution  in 
examining  a  box  or  vessel  which  had  not  very  recentiy 
been  disturbed,  lest  a  scorpion,  or  other  noxious  reptile, 
might  be  concealed  within  it  On  this  subject,  Michaelis 
ob^rves  that  this  law  was  well  calculated  to  prevent  acd- 
dents  from  poisoning :  *  Of  the  poisoning  of  liquors  by 
toads  creeping  into  casks  we  often  read ;  and  Hasselquist 
relates  an  instance  where  the  poison  of  a  Gecko  in  a  cheese 
had  nearly  proved  fiital.  Mice  and  rats  likewise  some- 
times poison  meat  that  is  uncovered,  bv  means  of  tiie 
poison  laid  for  themselves  being  vomited  upon  it  I  re- 
member the  case  of  a  brewing  of  beer,  which,  to  all  the 
people  of  a  town  who  had  drunk  it,  occasioned  most  vio- 
lent agonies;  and  in  regard  to  which,  although  it  was 
most  peremptorily  denied  by  the  magistrates  and  the 
brewers,  there  appeared  perfectly  good  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  arsenic  had  in  this  manner  got  among  the 
malt.' 

—  *  Skin,'— ll^rmer  conjectures  that  this  means  trunks 
or  baskets  covered  with  skins.  It  is  fiir  more  likely  that 
the  vessels  of  skin  which  we  have  described  in  the  note  to 
Gen.  xxi.  14  are  intended.  These  are  of  too  much  im- 
portance among  the  utensils  of  a  nomade  people  (which 
the  Israelites  still  were  at  this  time),  or  of  any  people 
while  on  a  journey,  to  be  omitted  in  such  a  list  as  tliis. 

47,  *  To  make  a  difference  between  the  unclean  and  the 
clean,  and  between  the  beast  that  mav  be  eaten  and  the  beast 
that  may  not  be  eaten' — Does  not  the  latter  clause  explain 
the  fbrmer — shewing,  that  to  say  a  beast  may  or  may  not 
be  eaten,  is  equivalent  to  saying  it  is  clean  or  unclean  ? 
Michaelis  is  of  opinion  that  'dean'  and  *  unclean'  arc 
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expressions  taotamount  to  *  beasts  usual  aud  not  usual  for 
fb<xl,'  and  we  think  his  view  corroborated  by  this  text 
It  would  be  difficult  to  shew  that  the  cleanness  or  un- 
cleanness  of  particular  animals  meant  anything  else :  and 
if  so,  the  distmction  is  not,  as  we  commonly  suppose,  one 
with  which  we  are  entirely  nnac<}uainted ;  for  we  and 
almost  all  nations  make  this  very  distinction,  although  we 
do  not  express  it  in  the  same  form  of  words.  The  Jews 
abstained  from  eatine  certain  animals  which  their  neigh- 
bours did  eat,  and  which  we  ourselves  eat  at  this  day ;  and 
in  the  same  manner,  though  not  on  the  same  legislative 
principles,  we  refrain  from  various  animals,  not  at  all 
unfit  for  food,  some  of  which  the  Jewa  might  eat,  and 
which  are  eaten  in  different  countries.  Among  the  ani- 
mals from  which  we  abstain  may  be  mentioned  horses, 
asses,  dogs,  cats,  frogs,  snails,  and  grasshoppers,  .all  of 
which  are  ^;ood  for  food,  and  are  more  or  less  eaten  by 
various  nations,  although,  Arom  not  being  used  to  them, 
we  should  regard  their  meat,  if  set  on  a  table,  with  as 
much  abhorrence  as  a  Jew  or  Mohammedan  could  mani- 
fest with  regard  to  pork. 

In  the  present  chapter  no  animal  is  forbidden  for  food, 
Trhich  Abraham  or  his  descendants  are  at  any  previous 


period  represented  to  have  eaten.  We  may  therefore  con- 
clude that  little  more  is  now  done  than  to  convert  ancient 
national  custom  into  positive  law,  perhaps,  however,  ex- 
cluding some  animals  that  had  previously  been  employed 
for  food,  and  admitting  others  that  had  not  formerly  been 
used ;  the  whole  being  reduced  into  what,  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  phynology,  was  actually  a  very  easy  and  natural 
system.  If  it  be  admitted  that  the  terms  dean  and  «»• 
clean  bear  here  the  lense  of  *  to  be  used  or  not  used  for 
food,'  it  follows  that  the  word  *  unclean,'  as  applied  io 
animals,  is  no  epithet  of  degradation.  In  this  sense,  as 
Michaelis  obtervet,  *  Man  himself  was  the  most  Mnckan, 
that  is,  homan  flesh  was  least  of  all  things  to  be  eaten; 
and  such  is  the  case  in  every  nation  not  reckoned  among 
cannibals.  The  lion  and  the  horse  are  unclean,  but  were 
to  the  Hebrews  just  as  little  the  objects  <^  contempt  os 
they  are  to  us.'  The  same  author  points  out  the  mistake 
of  the  common  superstition,  that  the  Jews  durst  not  keep 
unclean  animals  in  their  houses,  or  have  anything  to  do 
with  them.  But  this  was  so  far  from  being  the  case,  that 
the  oamel  and  the  ass  were  their  common  b^^ts  of  bprden, 
in  addition  to  which  they  had,  in  later  times,  the  hone. 
All  the  three  spedes  were  unclean. 


CHAPTER  2:11. 

1  The  purification  of  a  woman  after  childbirth.  6  Her 
offerings  for  her  purifying. 

And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying, 

2  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  saying, 
If  a  *woman  have  conceived  seed,  and  born  a 
man  child :  then  she  shall  be  unclean  seven 
days;  according  to  the  days  of  the  sepa- 
ration for  her  infirmity  shall  she  be  un- 
clean. 

3  And  in  the  'eighth  day  the  flesh  of  his 
foreskin  shall  be  circumcised. 

4  And  she  shall  then  continue  in  the  blood 
of  her  purifying  three  and  thirty  days ;  she 
shall  touch  no  hallowed  thing,  nor  come  into 
the  sanctuary,  until  the  days  of  her  purifying 
be  fulfilled. 

5  But  if  she  bear  a  maid  child,  then  she 
shall  be  unclean  two  weeks,  as  in  her  sepa- 

1  Chap.  15. 19.  •  Lak«  ».  21.    John  7.  22.  •  H«b.  a  son  t/hU 


ration :  and  she  shall  continue  in  the  blood  of 
her  purifying  threescore  and  six  days. 

6  IT  And  when  the  days  of  her  purifying  are 
fulfilled,  for  a  son,  or  for  a  daughter,  she 
shall  bring  a  lamb  'of  the  first  year  for  a 
burnt  ofiering,  and  a  ^oting  pigeon,  or  a 
turtledove,  for  a  sin  ofienng,  unto  the  door  of 
the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  unto  the 
priest : 

7  Who  shall  offer  it  before  the  Lord,  and 
make  an  atonement  for  her ;  and  she  shall  be 
cleansed  from  the  issue  of  her  blood.  This  it 
the  law  for  her  that  hath  bom  a  male  or  a 
female. 

8  *  And  if  *she  be  not  able  to  bring  a  lamb, 
then  she  shall  bring  two  turtles,  or  two  younff 
pigeons ;  the  one  for  the  burnt  offering,  and 
the  other  for  a  sin  offering:  and  the  priest 
shall  make  an  atonement  for  her,  ana  she 
shall  be  clean. 

4  Lake  S .  24.  »  Heb.  her  handjittd  not  iuffidnejf  ^. 


year, 


Verse  8.  *  If  nhe  he  not  able  to  bnna  a  lamh,  then  the 
thall  bring  two  turtlee* — The  law  in  this  chapter  is  in- 
terestinff  to  the  Christian  vttAet ;  for  we  find  that  when 
the  motbor  of  Jesos  went  op  to  the  Temple  witli  her 
offering  in  obedience  to  this  law,  she  was  not  able  to  offer 
a  lamb,  but  was  obli^  to  accept  the  altemative,  allowed 
to  the  poor,  of  offering  two  turtle-doves  or  two  young 
pigeons.  Thus  au  interesting  eridenoe  is  furnished  of  the 
low  circumstanoes  of  the  fEUonily  into  whidi  our  Lord  waa 


bom.  While  the  Israelites  remained  in  the  wilderoett,  it 
is  probable  that  the  women  brought  their  offering  imme- 
diately after  their  period  of  separation  had  exfHred.  But 
when  they  were  setUed  in  Palestine,  and  many  ftmiliM 
lired  $X  a  distance  from  the  Temple,  it  may  be  i»resomed 
that  they  were  allowed  to  consult  their  convenience  on 
this  point  After  the  birth  of  Samuel,  his  mother,  Hannah, 
did  not  go  to  the  tabernacle  untU  the  child  was  weaned 
(iSanLiTai). 


CHAPTER  Xni. 

The  lawi  and  tokens  whereby  the  priest  is  to  be 

guided  m  discermng  the  leprosy. 

And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  and  Aaron, 
saying, 


2  When  a  man  shall  have  in  the  skin  of 
his  flesh  a  ^rising,  a  scab,  or  bright  spot,  and 
it  be  in  the  skin  of  his  flesh  like  the  plagae  of 
leprosy ;  then  he  shall  be  brought  unto  Aaron 
the  pnest,  or  unto  one  of  his  sons  the  priests: 
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3  And  the  priest  shall  look  on  the  plagne 
in  the  skin  of  tne  flesh :  and  when  the  nair  in 
the  plague  is  turned  white,  and  the  plague  in 
sight  be  deeper  than  the  skin  of  his  nesh,  it  is 
a  plague  of  leprosy :  and  the  priest  shall  look 
on  him,  and  pronounce  him  unclean. 

4  K  the  bright  spot  be  white  in  the  skin  of 
his  flesh,  and  in  sight  be  not  deeper  than  the 
sldn,  and  the  hair  thereof  be  not  turned  white ; 
then  the  priest  shall  shut  up  him  that  hath  the 
plague  seven  days : 

5  And  the  priest  shall  look  on  him  tlie 
seventh  day :  and,  behold,  if  the  plague  in  his 
sight  be  at  a  stay,  and  the  plague  spread  not 
in  the  skin ;  then  the  priest  shcul  shut  him  up 
seven  days  more : 

6  And  the  priest  shall  look  on  him  again 
the  seventh  day :  and,  behold,  if  the  plague 
be  somewhat  dark,  and  the  plague  spread  not 
in  the  skin,  the  priest  shall  pronounce  him 
clean :  it  is  hut  a  scab :  and  he  shall  wash  his 
clothes,  and  be  clean. 

7  But  if  the  scab  spread  much  abroad  in 
the  skin,  after  that  he  nath  been  seen  of  the 
priest  for  his  cleansing,  he  shall  be  seen  of  the 
priest  again : 

8  And  if  the  priest  see  that,  behold,  the 
scab  spreadetli  in  the  skin,  then  the  priest 
shall  pronounce  him  unclean :  it  is  a  leprosy. 

9  lr  When  the  plague  of  leprosy  is  in  a 
man,  then  he  shall  be  brought  unto  the  priest ; 

10  And  the  priest  shall  see  him :  and,  be- 
hold, if  the  rising  be  white  in  the  skin,  and  it 
have  turned  the  hair  white,  and  there  be  "quick 
raw  flesh  in  the  rising ; 

11  It  i5  an  old  leprosy  in  the  skin  of  his 
flesh,  and  the  priest  shall  pronounce  him  un- 
clean, and  shall  not  shut  him  up :  for  he  is 
unclean. 

12  And  if  a  leprosy  break  out  abroad  in 
the  skin,  and  the  leprosy  cover  all  the  skin  of 
him  that  hath  the  plague  from  his  head  even 
to  his  foot,  wheresoever  the  priest  looketh ; 

13  Then  the  priest  shall  consider:  and, 
behold,  if  the  leprosy  have  covered  all  his 
flesh,  he  shall  jpronounce  him  clean  that  hath 
the  plague  :  it  is  all  turned  white  :  he  is  clean. 

14  Sut  when  raw  flesh  appeareth  in  him, 
he  shall  be  unclean. 

15  And  the  priest  shall  see  the  raw  flesh, 
and  pronounce  him  to  be  luiclean :  for  the 
raw  flesh  is  unclean :  it  is  a  leprosy. 

16  Or  if  the  raw  flesh  turn  again,  and  be 
changed  unto  white,  he  shall  come  imto  the 
priest; 

1 7  And  the  priest  shall  see  him :  and,  be- 

>  Heb.  the  qtticliming  of  living  Jleth, 


hold,  if  the  plague  be  turned  into  white  ;  then 
the  priest  shall  pronounce  him  clean  that  hath 
the  p'^ue :  he  is  clean. 

18  1  The  flesh  also,  in  which,  even  in  the 
skm  thereof,  was  a  boil,  and  is  healed, 

19  And  in  the  place  of  the  boil  there  be  a 
white  rising,  or  a  bright  spot,  white,  and 
somewhat  reddish,  and  it  be  shewed  to  the 
priest ; 

20  And  if,  when  the  priest  seeth  it,  behold, 
it  be  in  sight  lower  than  the  skin,  and  the  hair 
thereof  be  turned  white ;  the  priest  shall  pro- 
nounce him  unclean :  it  is  &  plague  of  leprosy 
broken  out  of  the  boil. 

21  But  if  the  priest  look  on  it,  and,  behold, 
there  be  no  white  hairs  therein,  and  if  it  be 
not  lower  than  the  skin,  but  be  somewhat  dark ; 
then  the  priest  shall  shut  him  up  seven  days : 

22  And  if  it  spread  much  abroad  in  the 
skin,  then  the  priest  shall  pronounce  him  un- 
clean :  it  is  a  plague. 

23  But  if  the  bright  spot  stay  in  his  place, 
and  spread  not,  it  is  a  burning  boil ;  and  the 
priest  shall  pronounce  him  clean. 

24  IT  Or  if  tliere  be  any  flesh,  in  the  skin 
whereof  there  is  "a  hot  burning,  and  the  quick 
flesh  that  bumeth  have  a  white  bright  spot, 
somewhat  reddish,  or  white ; 

25  Then  the  priest  shall  look  upon  it :  and, 
behold,  tf  the  hair  in  the  bright  spot  be  turned 
white,  and  it  be  in  sight  deeper  than  the  skin ; 
it  is  a  leprosy  broken  out  of  the  burning: 
wherefore  the  priest  shall  pronounce  him  un- 
clean :  it  is  the  plague  of  leprosy. 

26  But  if  the  priest  look  on  it,  and,  behold, 
there  be  no  white  hair  in  the  bright  spot,  and 
it  be  no  lower  than  the  other  fkin,  but  be  some- 
what dark ;  then  the  priest  shall  shut  him  up 
seven  days : 

27  And  the  priest  shall  look  upon  him  the 
seventh  day :  and  if  it  be  spread  much  abroad 
in  the  skin,  then  the  priest  shall  pronounce 
him  unclean :  it  is  the  plague  of  leprosy. 

28  And  if  the  bright  spot  stay  in  his  place, 
and  spread  not  in  the  skin,  but  it  be  somewhat 
dark ;  it  is  a  rising  of  the  burning,  and  tlie 
priest  shall  pronounce  him  clean :  for  it  is  an 
mflammation  of  the  burning. 

29  IT  If  a  man  or  woman  have  a  plague 
upon  the  head  or  the  beard ; 

30  Then  the  priest  shall  see  the  plague : 
and,  behold,  if  it  be  in  sight  deeper  than  the 
skin ;  and  there  ^  in  it  a  yellow  thin  hair ; 
then  the  priest  shall  pronounce  him  unclean  : 
it  is  a  dry  scall,  even  a  leprosy  upon  the  head 
or  beard. 


•  Heb.  a  burning  o/Jire, 
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31  And  if  the  priest  look  on  the  plague  of 
I    the  scall)  and,  behold,  it  be  not  in  sisnt  deeper 

than  the  skin,  and  that  there  is  no  olack  hair 
'    in  it ;  then  the  priest  shall  shut  up  him  that 
1    hath  the  plague  of  the  scall  seven  days  : 
!        32  And  in  the  seventh  day  the  priest  shall 

look  on  the  plague :  and,  behold,  if  the  scall 
'    spread  not,  and  there  be  in  it  no  yellow  hair, 

and  the  scall  he  not  in  sight  deeper  than  the 

skin; 

33  He  shall  be  shaven,  but  the  scall  shall 
he  not  shave;  and  the  priest  shall  shut  up 
him  that  hath  the  scall  seven  days  more : 

34  And  in  the  seventh  day  the  priest  shall 
look  on  the  scall :  and,  behold,  if  tne  scall  be 
not  spread  in  the  skin,  nor  he  in  sight  deeper 
than  the  skin ;  then  the  priest  shall  pronounce 
him  clean :  and  he  shall  wash  his  clothes,  and 
be  clean. 

35  But  if  the  scall  spread  much  in  the  skin 
after  his  cleansing ; 

36  Then  the  priest  shall  look  on  him :  and, 
behold,  if  the  scall  be  spread  in  the  skin,  the 
priest  shall  not  seek  for  yelldw  hair ;  he  is 
unclean. 

37  But  if  the  scall  be  in  his  sight  at  a  stay, 
and  that  there  is  black  hair  grown  up  therein ; 
the  scall  is  healed,  he  is  clean :  and  the  priest 
shall  pronounce  him  clean. 

38  IT  If  a  man  also  or  a  woman  have  in  the 
skin  of  their  flesh  bright  spots,  even  white 
bright  spots ; 

39  Tnen  the  priest  shall  look :  and,  behold, 
//"the  bright  spots  in  the  skin  of  their  flesh  he 
darkish  white ;  it  is  a  freckled  spot  that  grow- 
eth  in  the  skin ;  he  is  clean. 

40  And  the  man  whose  *hair  is  fallen  off 
his  head,  he  is  bald ;  yet  is  he  clean. 

41  And  he  that  hath  his  hair  fellen  off 
from  the  part  of  his  head  toward  his  face,  he 
is  forehead  bald  ;  yet  is  he  clean. 

42  And  if  there  be  in  the  bald  head,  or 
bald  forehead,  a  white  reddish  sore ;  it  is  a 
lepnm  sprung  up  in  his  bald  head,  or  his 
bald  rorehead. 

43  Then  the  priest  shall  look  upon  it :  and, 
behold,  if  the  rising  of  the  sore  he  white  red- 
didb  m  Ins  bald  he^,  or  in  his  bald  forehead, 
as  the  leprosy  appeareth  in  the  skin  of  the 
flesh; 

44  He  is  a  leprous  man,  he  is  unclean; 
the  priest  shall  pronounce  him  utterly  un- 
clean ;  his  plague  is  in  his  head. 

45  And  the  leper  in  whom  tlie  plague  is, 
his  clothes  shall  be  rent,  and  his  head  bare. 


and  he  shall  put  a  covering  upon  his  upper 
lip,  and  shall  cry.  Unclean,  unclean. 

46  All  the  days  wherein  the  plague  s/taH  he 
in  him  he  sliall  hie  defiled ;  he  is  unclean :  he 
shall  dwell  alone ;  'without  the  camp  shall  his 
habitation  he. 

47  IT  The  garment  also  that  the  plague  of 
leprosy  is  in,  wJwther  it  he  a  woollen  garment, 
or  a  linen  garment ; 

48  Whether  it  ^  in  the  warp,  or  woof;  of 
linen,  or  of  woollen ;  whether  in  a  skin,  or  in 
any  'thing  made  of  skin ; 

49  And  if  the  plague  be  greenish  or  red* 
dish  in  the  garment,  or  in  the  skin,  either  in 
the  warp,  or  in  the  woof,  or  in  any  ^thing  of 
skin ;  it  is  a  plague  of  leprosy,  and  shall  be 
shewed  unto  the  priest : 

50  And  the  priest  shall  look  upon  the 
plague,  and  shut  up  it  that  luUh  the  plague 
seven  days : 

51  And  he  shall  look  on  the  plague  on  the 
seventh  daj^ :  if  the  plague  be  spread  in  the 
garment,  either  in  the  warp,  or  m  the  woof, 
or  in  a  skin  :  or  in  any  work  that  is  made  of 
skin ;  the  plague  is  a  fretting  leprosy ;  it  is 
unclean. 

52  He  shall  therefore  bum  that  garment, 
whether  warp  or  woof,  in  woollen  or  in  Unen, 
or  any  thing  of  skin,  wherein  the  plague  is : 
for  it  tff  a  fretting  leprosy ;  it  shall  be  buroi 
in  the  fire. 

53  And  if  the  priest  shall  look,  and,  be- 
hold, the  plague  be  not  spread  in  the  garmeot, 
either  in  thfe  warp,  or  in  the  woof,  or  in  any 
thing  of  skin ; 

54  Then  Uie  priest  shall  command  thai 
they  wash  the  thing  wherein  the  plague  is,  and 
he  shall  shut  it  up  seven  days  more : 

55  And  the  priest  shall  look  on  the  plague, 
after  that  it  is  washed  :  and,  behold,  if  the 
plague  have  not  changed  his  colour,  and  the 
plague  be  not  spread;  it  is  unclean;  tfaon 
shalt  bum  it  in  the  fire ;  it  is  fret  inward, 
^whether  it  he  bare  within  or  without. 

56  And  if  the  priest  look,  and,  behold,  the 
plague  he  somewhat  dark  after  the  washing  of 
it ;  then  he  shall  rend  it  out  of  the  garment, 
or  out  of  the  skin,  or  out  of  the  warp,  or  eot 
of  the  woof: 

57  And  if  it  appear  still  in  the  garment, 
either  in  the  warp,  or  in  the  woof,  or  in  asy 
thing  of  skin  ;  it  is  a  spreading  jD&^Tue ;  thou 
shalt  bum  that  wherem  the  plague  is  with 
fire. 

58  And  the  garment,  either  warp,  or  woot 


*  lleb.  head  is  pilled, 
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or  whatsoever  thing  of  skin  it  be,  which  thou 
shalt  wash,  if  the  plague  be  departed  from 
them,  then  it  shall  he  washed  the  second 
time,  and  shall  be  clean. 


59  This  is  the  law  of  the  plague  of  leprosy 
in  a  garment  of  woollen  or  linen,  either  in  the 
warp,  or  woof,  or  any  thing  of  skins,  to  pro- 
nounce it  clean,  or  to  pronounce  it  unclean. 


Verse  2.  *  He  sliall  he  brought  unto  Aaron  thejftriest,  or 
HJfto  one  qfhu  ao»»  the  priests.* — This  chapter  rorms  the 
mcKst  ancient  medical  treatise  in  the  world,  and  completely 
to  iliostrate  it  would  require  a  rare  combination  of  medical 
and  oriental  knowledge.  Dr.  John  Mason  Good,  in  whom 
these  qualifications  were  eminently  united,  has  done  much 
to  elucidate  it  in  his  Study  <f  Medicine,  Michaelis  also 
has  given  much  attention  to  the  subjects  embraced  in  this 
and  the  two  following  chapters ;  and  to  these  two  authori- 
ties we  are  indebted  lor  the  substance  of  a  large  proportion 
of  the  observations  we  have  to  offer.  lu  the  note  on 
Gen.  1.  2,  we  have  already  spoken  of  the  state  of  medicine 
in  Egypt;  and  it  may  here  be  added,  that  the  profession 
of  medicine  was  in  that  country  in  the  hands  of  the 
priestly  caste,  being  exercised  by  the  lowest  of  the  three 
orders  into  which  that  caste  was  divided.  This  class 
(called  Neocoroi)  seems  to  have  corresponded  pretty  nearly 
to  the  Invites  among  the  Hebrews ;  and  if  this  division 
subsisted  at  the  time  of  the  Exode,  the  Mosaic  law  would 
seem  to  have  raised  the  medical  profes»on  a  grade  higher 
than  it  had  been  left  in  Egypt ;  for  not  only  the  proper 
priests,  but  even  the  high-priest,  are  instructed  to  take 
cognizance  of  infectious  diseases.  Probably  a  certain 
number  of  the  whole  priesthood  gave  their  particular  at- 
tention to  medicine.  It  is  evident  that  medical  science 
had  at  this  time  been  reduced  to  a  system,  from  the  nice 
discrimination  of  infectious  disorders,  and  the  symptoms 
by  which  they  were  characterized.  It  is  true  that  these 
specifications  are  on  divine  authority;  but  we  conceive 
that  they  merely  refer  to  what  was  previously  known,  and 
are  only  intended  to  indicate  precisely  the  particular  dis- 
order to  which  the  respective  regulations  were  to  apply. 
We  must  not  omit  to  direct  attention  to  the  most  wise  ex- 
clusion, which  we  see  In  this  chapter,  of  that  Egyptian 
principle  of  immutable  rules  which  must  have  operated  so 
i!iJBriousiy  on  the  improvement  of  the  art  There  is  not  a 
word  said  about  the  medical  treatment  of  the  disorders 
brought  under  our  notice ;  all  that  is  stated  refers  to  the 
cognizance  of  symptoms  of  infectious  disorders,  and  the 
sanatory  precantioiis  for  the  public  health  which  may  in 
consequence  become  necessary.  This  is  all  of  which  legis- 
lation can  properly  take  cognizance.  Curative  means 
were  perhaps  employed  in  ancient  times,  although  we  are 
awatt  that  leprous  disorders  were  not  generally  considered 
curable  by  any  medical  treatment  But  that  particular 
remedies  were  not  prescribed,  seems  to  us  so  frr  from 
being  an  objection,  as  some  regard  it,  that  it  may  be  taken 
in  evidence  of  the  Divine  wisdom  from  which  these  laws 
proceeded. 

3.  *  Leprosy*— li  is  currently  stated  by  the  Greek  and 
Roman  writers  that  the  Israelites  were  driven  out  of  Egypt 
on  account  of  their  being  generally  infected  with  leprosy. 
They  no  doubt  learnt  this  statement  from  the  Egyptian 
priests ;  and  it  has  often  appeared  to  us  that  all  Une  mis- 
representations concerning  the  Jews,  traceable  to  that 
source,  must  have  arisen  after  the  Hebrew  Scripture  had 
been  translated  into  Greek.  Through  this  means  the 
sacred  history  became  in  some  degree  xnowu  to  the  civi- 
lised wotid ;  and  this  gave  the  priests  an  interest  in  setting 
up  tibe  most  plausible  counter-statements  in  their  power,  as 
to  (ho»e  fiacts  in  which  the  honour  of  their  ovrn  country 
was  deeply  implicated.  Josephus  (contra  Apion)  dis- 
tinctly attributes  the  origin  of  this  and  many  other  ca- 
lummes  to  the  Egyptians,  and  refutes  them  by  many  solid 
reasons,  to  which  others  have  been  added  by  Michaelis, 
Faber,  and  other  modem  writers.  Xhe  present  misinter- 
pretation is  on  many  accounts  highly  plausible  and  in- 
genious—quite sufficiently  so  to  impose  upon  the  Greeks 


and  Bomaus,  but  not  enough  so  to  escape  detection.  The 
things  are  true,  separately  taken ;  but  false,  when  stated  as 
cause  and  effect  tt  is  true  that  the  Hebrews  were  driveu 
out  forcibly  by  night,  and  it  is  true  that  they  were  infected 
with  leprosy ;  but  it  is  not  true  that  they  were  driven  out 
forcibly  on  account  of  leprosy.  Tliey  were  forcibly  driven 
out,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  because  an  awfbl  calamity 
had  befallen  the  Egyptians  for  their  obstinate  refusal  to 
allow  them  to  go  out  peaceablpr,  as  they  had  urgently 
requested.  It  was  very  clever  dishonesty  in  the  Egyptian 
priests  to  combine  these  two  unconnected  drcumstances* 
making  one  the  consequence  of  the  other.  Some  zealous 
writers  have  thought  it  necessary  to  deny  that  the  Hebrews 
were  affected  with  leprosy  at  all ;  but  that  they  actually 
were  so  seems  to  us  evident  from  this  and  the  following 
chapters.  What  can  be  the  meaning  of  all  these  minute 
laws  and  regulations,  of  these  strict  precautions  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  contagion,  unless  leprosy  was  a  very  preva- 
lent and  well-known  disease?  But  this  equally  proves 
that  they  were  not  wholly  a  leprous  people,  as  their  an- 
cient calumniators  alleged;  for  then  tnese  regulations 
would  have  been  quite  superfluous,  ^oses  'would  never 
have  enacted  such  severe  laws  against  leprosy  had  he  him- 
self been  a  leper,  and  the  leader  of  an  army  of  lepers. 
Besides,  leprosy  is  even  to  this  dav,  after  several  thousand 
years,  a  common  disease  throughmiC  Egy^  Syria,  and 
Palestine ;  it  was  therefore  endemic  both  in  the  country 
to  which  they  were  going,  and  in  that  which  they  had  left 
Indeed,  in  the  latter,  it  was  and  is  so  frequent  and  virulent, 
that  Egypt  has  always  been  regarded  as  the  principal  seat 
of  Uie  rq>rosy ;  and  that  disorder  could  not  he  expected  to 
be  otherwise  than  common  among  a  people  recently  come 
from  thence ;  and  this  renders  it  clear  tliat  it  was  the  Is' 
raelites  who  were  endangered  by  the  leprosy  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  not  the  Egyptians  by  that  of  the  Israelites.  This 
again  answers  the  charge  of  their  expulsion  on  that  account ; 
for,  as  Michaelis  well  asks,  *  What  soverei^,  not  an  abso- 
lute blockhead,  would  expel  a  people,  consisting  of  600,0C0 
adult  males,  and  therefore,  with  their  wives  and  children, 
amounting  to  two  millions  and  a  half,  on  account  of  a 
disease  endemic  in  his  dominions?'  Dr.  J.  M.  Good 
dwells  on  the  subjugated  and  distressed  state  of  the  Israel- 
ites, and  the  peculiar  nature  of  their  employment,  as 
tending  to  produce  the  leprosies  and  other  cutaneous  disor- 
ders with  which  they  seem  to  have  been  afiected.  In 
producing  such  results,  he  says,  *  There  are  no  causes  more 
active  or  powerful  than  a  depressed  state  of  body  or  mind, 
hard  labour  under  a  burmng  sun,  the  body  constantly 
covered  with  the  excoriating  dust  of  brick-fields,  and  an 
impoverished  diet — to  all  of  which  the  Israelites  were  ex- 
po^ whilst  under  the  Egyptian  bondage.'  It  may  then 
be  freely  admitted  that  the  Hebrews  were,  to  a  large  extent, 
infected  with  leprosy  and  other  cutaneous  disorders.;  while 
we  deny  that  they  were  expelled  from  Egypt  on  th^t  ac- 
count Their  continuance  for  forty  years  in  the  arid 
deserts  of  Arabia,  together  with  the  wise  sanatory  regu- 
lations in  this  and  the  following  chapter,  may  have  done 
much  to  diminish  its  prevalence  amon^  them ;  for  although 
Arabia  is  not  exempt  from  leprosy,  its  dry  air  is  less  fa- 
vourable to  infection  than  the  moister  atmosphere  in  some 
parts  of  E^pt,  and  even  in  Palestine.  So  much  of  the 
present  subject  as  relates  to  the  setting  apart  of  the  leper 
from  common  intercourse  will  be  considered  in  the  notes 
to  Num.  v.  2.  We  shall  at  present  limit  our  attention  to 
the  forms  of  the  diseases  mentioned;  and  which  are  so 
admirably  discriminated,  and  their  symptoms  described, 
in  the  chapters  before  us. 
4.  *  Bright  spot* — Three  distinct  forms  of  leprosv  are 
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particularly  described  by  Moses  in  this  chapter.  They 
are  all  distingnished  by  the  name  of  H^IJd  bah^eth, 
*  bright  spot'  Two  of  these  are  distingnished  as  particu- 
larly alarming  by  the  epithet  njn^  tzaraaihy  *  yenom,'  or 

'  malignity.'  Of  these  two,  the  HJl^  n^HJ  hah&eth  le- 
hanah,  'bright  white  bah^reth'  (the  LeprosU  lepriagis 
cafulida  of  Dr.  Good),  is  the  most  virulent.  The  charac- 
teristics of  this  disease  are  precisely  as  described  by  Moses ; 
being  a  glossy  white  and  spreading  scale  upon  an  elevated 
base,  encircled  with  a  red  border ;  the  elevation  is  de- 
pressed in  the  middle,  but  without  a  change  of  colour. 
The  natural  black  hair  on  the  patches  participates  in  the 
whiteness,  and  the  patches  themselves  perpetually  widen 
their  onUine.  Several  of  these  characters,  separately 
taken,  belong  to  other  blemishes  of  the  skin,  and  therefore 
none  of  them  were  to  be  taken  alone,  and  it  was  only  when 
the  whole  concurred  that  the  Hebrew  priest,  in  his  capacity 
as  physician,  was  to  pronounce  the  (Usease  a  tzaraatk,  or 
malignant  leprosy.  The  next  variety  is  much  less  severe, 
but  far  more  so  than  the  common  leprosy,  or  bohctk.  It  is 
distinguished  by  the  specific  name  of  nn^  ^^^.TS*  bah^eth 
hihOj  *dark  or  dusky  hdh^reth*  (the  LeprosU  lepriasis 
nimicans  of  Dr.  Good's  nosolo^cal  system).  In  this  form 
of  leprosy,  natural  hair,  which  is  usually  black  in  Palestine 
and  f^pt,  is,  as  Moses  repeatedly  states,  not  chau^d ;  the 
smooth,  uminated,  circular  scales  or  patches,  which  cha- 
racterise all  the  forms  of  lepro^,  are,  m  this  modification, 
not  depressed  below  the  general  surface  of  the  skin ;  and 
do  not  remain  stationary  at  their  first  size,  but  continually 
enlarge  their  limits,  and  are  either  scattered  or  confluent. 
This  leprosy  was  improperly  named  *  black '  by  the  Greeks, 
the  spots  being  really  dusky  or  livid.  When  its  existence 
was  aetermin^  after  a  probationary  separation  of  a  week 
or  fortnight,  the  person  was  dedarea  unclean,  and  obliged 
to  remain  apart  The  sort  of  dusky  leprosy  known  in  our 
own  country,  is  ohiefly  found  among  persons  whose  occu- 
pations are  attended  with  much  fatigue,  and  expose  them 
to  cold  and  damp,  and  to  a  precarious  and  improper  mode 
of  diet.  But  it  seems  doubtfbl  whether  our  own  leprosies 
can  bo  properly  identified  with  the  more  malignant  lepro- 
sies of  the  East  The  common  leprosy  is  mentiouea  in 
the  next  note.  We  may  here  mention  Calmet's  notion  as 
to  the  origin  of  leprosy,  because  we  shall  presentiy  have 
again  occasion  to  refer  to  it  He  thinks  it  is  caused  bv 
minute  animalcules  between  the  skin  and  the  flesh,  which 
gnaw  the  epidermis  and  cuticle,  and  afterwards  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  nerves  and  the  flesh,  producing  the  symp- 
toms to  which  the  present  chapter  calls  attention.  See 
Calmet's  Becherckes  surlaNature^  Us  Causes,  et  les  ^ff'els 
de  la  Lepre,  in  his  Commenlaire  Litt&al, 

39.  *  EreekUd  spot.'— This  is  distingmshed  firom  the 
otiier  leprosies  by  the  pjl'l  hohak,  which  imports  bright- 
ness, but  in  a  subordinate  degree,  being  a  dull  white  spot 
This  disorder  is  not  contagious,  and  did  not  render  a  person 
unclean,  or  make  it  necessary  that  he  should  be  shut  up. 
The  Arabs  call  this  disorder  by  tbe  same  name  as  the 
Hebrews,  and  its  characters  are  precisely  analogous  ta 
those  here  stated.  This  variety  is  strictly  a  cutaneous 
eruption,  and  rarely,  if  ever,^  affects  the  constitution. 
Forskal,  in  one  of  the  notes  to  Niebuhr's  Reisebeschreibung, 
gives  an  illustration  of  this  sort  of  leprosy.  He  says, 
*  May  15,  1763, 1  myself  saw  a  case  of  bohak  leprosy  in  a 
Jew  at  Mocha.  The  spots  in  this  disease  are  of  unequal 
size.  They  have  no  shining  appearance,  nor  are  they 
peroeptiby  elevat^  above  the  skin,  and  they  do  not  change 
the  colour  of  the  hair.  Their  colour  is  an  obscure  white, 
or  somewhat  reddish.  The  rest  of  the  skin  of  this  patient 
was  blacker  than  that  of  the  people  of  the  countiy  is  in 
general;  but  the  spots  are  not  so  white  as  the  skin  of  an 
European  when  not  sun-burnt  The  spots  in  this  species 
of  leprosy  do  not  appear  in  the  hands  nor  on  the  abdomen, 
but  on  the  neck  and  fkce,  not,  however,  on  that  part  of  the 
head  where  the  hair  grows  very  thick.  They  gradually 
spread,  and  continue  sometimes  only  about  two  months, 
but  in  some  cases,  indeed,  as  long  as  two  years,  and  tiien 
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disappear  by  degrees  of  themselves*  This  disorder  is 
neitner  infections  nor  hereditary,  nor  does  it  occasion  any 
inconvenience.'  We  thus  see  why  it  was  declared  dean. 
Michaelis  well  remarks  on  this  case :  '  ThaX  all  this  should 
be  Ibund  exactly  to  hold  at  the  distance  of  3500  years 
from  the  time  of  Moses,  ought  certainly  to  gain  some  credit 
for  his  laws,  even  with  those  who  will  not  allow  them  to 
be  of  Divine  authority.'  For  want  of  a  discrimination  of 
the  different  forms  of  the  disorder  similar  to  that  which 
the  Hebrew  legislator  established,  in  countries  where  le- 
prosies are  common,  this  uncontagious  form  of  the  disorder, 
equally  with  the  others,  usuajfly^  separates  the  penoa 
afflicted  with  it  from  the  common  intercourse  of  lire,  and 
deprives  society  of  the  services  he  might  continue  to  render. 
This  fkct  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  shew  the  wisdom  of 
the  present  regulations,  under  which  no  one  could  be  ex- 
cluded firom  general  intercourse  whose  presence  was  not 
dangerous.  Dr.  Good  says,  that  in  England  a  disorder  of 
this  sort  is  chiefly  found  among  persons  who  work  among 
dry  powdery  substances,  and  are  not  suffidentiy  attentive 
to  cleanliness  of  person.  The  same  author  numbers  this 
among  the  cutaneous  blemishes  or  blains  whidi  were 
watched  with  a  suspidous  eye  from  their  tendency  to  ter- 
minate in  malignant  leprosy.  There  are  in  all  eight  such 
disorders  mentioned  in  this  chapter.  We  have  not  thought 
it  necessary  to  dwell  on  them  separately,  and  must  rder 
those  who  desire  information  on  the  subject  to  the  Studu 
ofMedicinCy  v.  590 — 610. 

40.  *  Bald,' — In  a  country  where  leprosy  is  not  preva- 
lent, it  may  well  occasion  surprise  that  the  laws  on  that 
subject  should  be  carefiil  to  provide  that  bald-headed  per- 
sons should  not  be  causelessly  subjected  to  the  charge  and 
consequent  hardships  of  leprosy.  No  man  in  this  country 
would  be  suspected  of  leprosy,  even  if  his  head  became 
bald  in  his  youth.  But  in  the  East,  the  fiilling  off  of  the 
hair  is  known  to  be  sometim^  and  in  connection  wiUi 
other  symptoms,  a  marked  criterion  of  leprosy ;  and  as 
there  actually  is  a  particular  kind  of  leprosy  limited  either 
to  the  fore  or  hind  part  of  the  head,  it  became  necessary  to 
provide,  that  if  no  other  symptom  of  leprosy  than  mere 
baldness  occurred,  the  person  was  not  to  be  suspected  of 
being  a  leper.  Indeed,  the  Hebrew  word  for  baldness 
(GTS  f*«reach)  means,  etymologically,  one  who  has  boiU, 
and  therefore  originally,  perhaps,  a  leper.  These  regu- 
lations will  be  better  understood  from  the  fact,  that  Uie 
Orientals  distinguish  two  sorts  of  baldness.  The  first  is 
that  which  begins  f^om  the  forehead,  and  the  other  that 
which  begins  behind.  The  Hebrew  has  a  distinct  name 
for  each  of  these.  Bv  the  Arabian  poets  also,  the  former 
is  distinguished  as  the  'noble  bal<uie8s,'  beoiuse  it  was 
regarded  as  generally  proceeding  from  the  wearing  of  a 
helmet ;  while  the  latter  was  stigmatised  as  *  servile  bald- 
ness.' With  this  understanding  let  us  read  the  terms 
*  bald  *  (rrg>  kereach)  in  verse  40,  and  *  forehead  bald  * 
(ngJ  gibbeach)  in  verse  41. 

47.  *  The  garment  also  that  tite  plague  of  leprosy  is  in,* — 
A  manufacturer  of  woollen,  linen,  or  feather  would  be 
more  likely  that  any  other  person  to  discover  the  precise 
meaning  of  the  details  iu  the  remainder  of  this  chapter. 
Michaens,  with  the  assistance  of  the  prindpal  woollen 
manufkcturer  in  Hanover,  threw  so  much  bght  on  tbe 
matter,  as  fkr  as  relates  to  woollen,  as  may  give  some 
oeneral  ideas  of  the  whole  subject,  and  furnish  a  clue  to 
further  inquiries  as  it  regards  linen  and  leather.  In  his 
German  translation  of  the  Bible,  he  hasarded  a  conjecture, 
which  was  confirmed  afterwards  by  the  manufacturer  in 
(question,  who  told  him  that  a  disease  in  woollen  cloth, 
similar  to  that  here  described,  proceeds  fh>m  tbe  use  (^ 
what  is  called  dead  wool,  that  is,  the  wool  of  sheep  that 
have  died  by  disease,  not  by  the  knife.  If  the  disease  has 
been  of  short  duration,  such  wool  is  not  altogether  useless; 
but  in  a  sheep  that  has  been  long  diseased,  it  becomes  ex- 
tremely bad,  and  loses  the  points.  He  also  stated  that, 
accordmg  to  the  established  usage  among  honest  manufac- 
turers, it  was  unfair  to  manu&cture  dead  wool  into  any 
artide  worn  hy  man,  because  vermin  are  so  apt  to  esta- 
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when  worn  dose  to  the 
were,  however,  some- 


body and  warmed  by  it.    Frau( 

times  committed  with  this  wool,  it  being  sold  for  good 
wool,  in  consequence  of  which  the  stnffii  made  with  it  not 
only  became  toon  bure,  bat  foil  first  of  little  depressions, 
and  then  of  holes.  We  see  snch  bare  spots  mentioned  in 
the  text,  and  we  thus  observe  how  the  disease,  as  there 
describ^  might  sometimes  appear  in  the  warp,  and  some- 
times in  the  woof,  according  as  the  dead  wool  happened  to 
be  employed  in  the  one  or  in  the  other.  The  manu&c- 
tarer  whom  Midiaelis  consulted  expressed  a  wish  that 
there  were  some  statute  inflicting  a  p^nnishment  upon  those 
who  either  sold  dead  wool,  or  knowingly  mannmctured  it 
into  human  clothing.  The  learned  professor  himself 
thinks  that  the  present  is  such  a  law.  He  says:  'Whe^er 
the  dead  wool  will  in  process  of  time  infect  ^;ood  wool,  I 
do  not  know ;  but  to  bring  into  complete  discredit  and 
disuse  stuffs  that  so  soon  become  threadbare,  and  burst  out 
iu  holes,  and  at  ttie  same  time  so  readily  shelter  vermin— 
unquestionably  becomes  the  duty  of  legislative  policy.'  In 
a  state  of  society  in  which  manufactures  were  subiect  to 
no  inspection  or  control,  such  tricks  with  dead  wool 
would  be  more  ft'equent  than  with  us;  while  the  nature  of 
the  climate,  with  the  abundance  of  vermin,  probably  ren- 
dered the  effects  more  mischievous ;  and,  in  such  a  state  of 
things,  the  most  ^ectual  preventive  regulation  would  be, 
as  here,  not  to  interdict  the  use  of  dead  wool,  which  might 


be  evaded  by  the  difficulty  of  proving  that  the  wool  was 
really  dead,  but  by  destroying,  even  in  spite  of  the  owner, 
any  article  in  which  the  symptoms  appeared,  which  would 
soon  operate  in  making  every  one  careful  not  to  manufac- 
ture, either  for  his  own  use  or  for  sale,  stuffs  by  which 
such  loss  would  be  incurred.  This  view  of  the  matter, 
which  we  have  merely  condensed  from  Michaelis,  deserves 
attention.  But  it  does  not  seem  to  obviate  all  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  subject ;  and  as  dothin^  certainly  can  convey 
contagion,  it  remains  open  to  inqmre,  whetner  any  con- 
tagion in  clothes  manifests  its  presence  by  such  symptoms 
as  those  which  this  chapter  enumerates.  Dr.  Mead  (Medica 
Sacra)  and  other  writers  speak  of  the  leprous  miasmata 
being  transmitted  by  dothes,  but  they  omit  to  notice  and 
account  for  the  appearances  which  the  infected  stuffis  ure 
here  said  to  exhibit.  Calmet  thinks  that  the  clothes- 
leprosy,  as  well  as  that  in  man,  was  caused  by  the  presence 
of  minute  insects,  or  worms,  which  gnawed  the  texture, 
and  left  the  stains  described.    This  idea  is  not  incom- 

gitible  with  that  of  Michaelis,  since  the  dead  wool  is 
vourable  to  the  production  of  vermin.  Although  not 
very  obviously  connected  with  the  subject,  it  may  assist 
inquiry  to  observe,  that  if  cotton  or  linen  cloth  be  suffered 
to  remain  long  in  a  damp  situation,  it  assumes  appearances 
not  unlike  those  described  by  Moses,  and  which  are  not 
only  difficult  to  remove  by  washing,  but  also  frequently 
injure  the  texture  of  the  cloth  itself. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

2  The  rites  and  saaifices  in  cleansing  of  the  leper.  87 
The  signs  of  leprosy  in  a  house.  48  The  cleansing 
of  thai  house. 

And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying, 

2  IT  This  shall  be  the  law  of  the  leper  in  the 
day  •f  his  cleansing :  He  *shall  be  brought 
unto  the  priest: 

3  Ana  the  priest  shall  go  forth  out  of  the 
camp ;  and  the  priest  shall  look,  and,  behold, 
if  the  plague  of  leprosy  be  healed  in  the 
leper ; 

4  Then  shall  the  priest  command  to  take 
for  him  that  is  to  be  cleansed  two  'birds  alive 
and  dean,  and  cedar  wood,  and  scarlet,  and 
hyssop : 

5  And  the  priest  shall  command  that  one 
of  the  birds  be  killed  in  an  earthen  vessel  over 
running  water : 

6  As  for  the  living  bird,  he  shall  take  it, 
and  the  cedar  wood,  and  the  scarlet,  and  the 
hyssop,  and  shall  dip  them  and  the  living  bird 
in  the  blood  of  the  bird  that  was  killed  over  the 
running  water : 

7  And  he  shall  sprinkle  upon  him  that  is  to 
be  cleansed  from  the  leprosy  seven  times,  and 
shall  pronounce  him  clean,  and  shall  let  the 
living  bird  loose  'into  the  open  field. 

8  And  he  that  is  to  be  cleansed  shall  wash 
his  clothes,  and  shave  ofi^  all  his  hair,  and  wash 
himself  in  water,  that  he  may  be  clean :  and 
after  that  he  shall  come  into  the  camp,  and 


shall  tarry  abroad  out  of    his  tent    seven 
days. 

9  But  it  shall  be  on  the  seventh  day,  that 
he  shall  shave  all  his  hair  ofi^  his  head  and  his 
beard  and  his  eyebrows,  even  all  his  hair  he 
shall  shave  off:  and  he  shall  wash  his  clothes, 
also  he  shall  wash  his  flesh  in  water,  and  he 
shall  be  clean. 

10  And  on  the  eighth  day  he  shall  take 
two  he  lambs  without  blemish,  and  one  ewe 
lamb  *of  the  first  vear  without  blemish,  and 
three  tenth  deals  or  fine  flour /or  a  meat  offer- 
ing, mingled  with  oil,  and  one  log  of  oil. 

11  And  the  priest  that  maketh  him  clean 
shall  present  the  man  that  is  to  be  made  clean, 
and  tnose  thmgs,  before  the  Lord,  at  the  door 
of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation : 

12  And  the  priest  shall  take  one  he  lamb, 
and  offer  him  for  a  trespass  offering,  and  the 
log  of  oil,  and  Vave  them/(?r  a  wave  offering 
before  the  Lord  : 

13  And  he  shall  slay  the  lamb  in  the  place 
where  he  shall  kill  the  sin  offering  ana  the 
burnt  offering,  in  the  holy  place  :  for  'as  the 
sin  offering  is  the  priest's,  so  is  the  trespass 
offering :  it  is  most  holy : 

14  And  the  priest  shall  take  some  of  the 
blood  of  the  trespass  offering,  and  the  priest 
shall  put  it  upon  the  tip  of  the  right  ear  of 
him  that  is  to  be  cleansed,  and  upon  the  thumb 
of  his  right  hand,  and  upon  the  great  toe  of  his 
right  foot : 


I  Matt.  8.  t.    Mark  1.  40.    Lake  5.  12. 

«  Ueb.  tk$  dwtgkur  of  her  year. 
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15  And  the  priest  shall  take  some  of  the 
log  of  oil,  and  pour  it  into  the  palm  of  his  own 
left  hand : 

16  And  the  priest  shall  dip  his  right  finger 
in  the  oil  that  is  in  his  left  hand,  and  shall 
sprinkle  of  the  oil  with  his  finger  seven  times 
before  the  Lord  : 

17  And  of  the  rest  of  the  oil  that  is  in  his 
hand  shall  tlie  priest  put  upon  the  tip  of  the 
right  ear  of  him  that  is  to  be  cleansed,  and 
upon  the  thumb  of  his  right  hand,  and  upon 
the  great  toe  of  his  right  fiwt,  upon  the  blood 
of  the  trespass  oflering : 

18  And  the  remnant  of  the  oil  that  is  in 
the  priest's  hand  he  shall  pour  upon  the  head 
of  him  that  is  to  be  cleansed  :  and  the  priest 
shall  make  an  atonement  for  him  before  the 
Lord. 

19  And  the  priest  shall  offer  the  sin  offering, 
and  make  au  atonement  for  him  that  is  to  be 
cleansed  from  his  uncleanness  ;  and  afterward 
he  shall  kill  ihe  burnt  off*ering  : 

20  And  the  priest  shall  offer  the  burnt 
offering  and  the  meat  offering  upon  the  altar : 
and  the  priest  shall  make  an  atonement  for  him, 
and  he  shall  be  clean. 

21  And  if  he  be  poor,  and  'cannot  get  so 
much ;  then  he  shall  take  one  lamb  for  a 
trespass  offering  ®to  be  waved,  to  mate  an 
atonement  for  him,  and  one  tenth  deal  of  fine 
flour  mingled  with  oil  for  a  meat  offering,  and 
a  log  of  oil ; 

22  And  two  turtledoves,  or  two  young 
pigeons,  such  as  he  is  able  to  get ;  and  the 
one  shall  be  a  sin  offering,  and  the  other  a 
burnt  offering. 

23  And  he  shall  bring  them  on  the  eighth 
day  for  hb  cleansing  unto  the  priest,  unto  the 
door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation, 
before  the  Lord. 

24  And  the  priest  shall  take  the  lamb  of 
the  trespass  offering,  and  the  log  of  oil,  and 
tlie  priest  shall  wave  them /or  a  wave  offering 
before  tlie  Lord  : 

25  And  he  shall  kill  the  lamb  of  the  tres- 
pass offering,  and  the  priest  shall  take  some 
of  the  blood  of  the  trespass  offering,  and  put 
it  upon  the  tip  of  the  right  ear  of  him  that 
is  to  be  cleansed,  and  upon  the  thumb  of  his 
right  hand,  and  upon  tne  great  toe  of  his 
right  foot : 

26  And  the  prie'fet  shall  pour  of  the  oil  into 
the  palm  of  his  own  left  hand  : 

27  And  the  priest  shall  sprinkle  with  his 
right  finger  some  of  the  oil  that  is  in  his  left 
hand  seven  times  before  the  Lord  : 


28  And  the  priest  shall  put  of  the  oil  that 
is  in  his  hand  upon  the  tip  of  the  right  ear  of 
him  that  is  to  be  cleansed,  and  upon  tne  thumb 
of  his  right  hand,  and  upon  the  great  toe  of  his 
right  foot,  upon  the  place  of  the  blood  of  tlie 
trespass  offering : 

29  And  the  rest  of  the  oil  tliat  w  in  the 
priest's  hand  he  shall  put  upon  the  head  of  him 
that  is  to  be  cleansed,  to  make  an  atonement 
for  him  before  tlie  Lord. 

30  And  he  shall  offer  the  one  of  the  turtle- 
doves, or  of  the  young  pigeons,  such  as  he  can 
get; 

31  Even  such  as  he  is  able  to  get,  the  one 
for  a  sin  offering,  and  the  other  for  a  burnt 

offering,  with  the  meat  offering  t  and  the  priest 
shall  make  an  atonement  for  him  that  is  to  be 
cleansed  before  the  Lord. 

32  This  is  the  law  of  him  in  whom  is  the 
plague  of  leprosy,  whose  hand  is  not  4ble  to 
get  that  which  pertaineth  to  his  cleansing. 

33  IT  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  and 
unto  Aaron,  saying, 

34  When  ye  be  come  into  the  land  of 
Canaan,  which  I  give  to  you  for  a  possession, 
and  I  put  the  plague  of  leprosy  in  a  house  of 
the  land  of  your  possession ; 

35  And  he  that  owneth  the  house  shall  come 
and  tell  tlie  priest,  saying,  It  seemet)i  to  me 
there  is  as  it  were  a  plague  in  the  house  :    . 

36  Then  the  priest  shall  command  that  they 
'empty  the  house,  before  the  priest  go  into  it 
to  see  the  plague,  that  all  that  is  in  &  bouse 
be  not  made  unclean :  and  afterward  the  priest 
sliall  go  in  to  see  the  house  ; 

37  And  he  shall  look  on  the  plague,  and, 
behold,  if  the  plague  be  in  the  walls  of  th^ 
house  with  hollow  strakes,  greenish  or  reddish, 
which  in  sight  are  lower  than  the  wall ; 

38  Then  the  priest  shall  go  out  of  the  house 
to  the  door  of  the  house,  and  shut  up  the  house 
seven  days : 

39  And  the  priest  shall  come  again  the 
seventh  day,  and  shall  look :  and,  behold, 
zf  the  plague  be  spread  in  the  walls  of  the 
house; 

40  Then  the  priest  shall  command  that  they 
take  away  the  stones  in  which  the  plague  u, 
and  they  shall  cast  them  into  an  unclean  place 
without  the  city : 

41  And  he  shall  cause  the  house  to  be 
§craped  within  round  about,  and  they  shall 
pour  out  the  dust  that  they  scrape  off  without 
the  city  into  an  unclean  place : 

42  And  they  shall  take  other  stones,  and 
put  them  in  the  place  of  those  stones ;  and  he 
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9hall  take  other  morter^  and  shall  plaister  the 
house. 

43  And  if  the  plague  come  again,  and  break 
out  in  the  house,  after  that  he  hath  taken  away 
the  stones,  and  after  he  hath  scraped  the  house, 
and  after  it  is  plaistered ; 

4d  Then  the  priest  shall  come  and  look, 
and,  bdiold,  if  the  plague  be  spread  in  the 
house,  it  is  a  fretting  leprosy  in  the  house  :  it 
is  unclean. 

45  And  he  shall  break  down  the  house,  the 
stones  of  it,  and  the  timber  thereof,  and  all 
the  morter  of  the  house ;  and  he  shall  carry 
them  forth  out  of  the  city  into  an  unclean  place. 

46  Moreover  he  that  goeth  into  the  nouse 
all  the  while  that  it  is  shut  up  shall  be  unclean 
until  the  even. 

47  And  he  that  lieth  in  the  house  shall 
wash  his  clothes ;  and  he  that  eateth  in  the 
house  shall  wash  his  clothes. 

48  IT  And  if  the  priest  **shall  come  in,  and 
look  upon  it^  and,  behold,  the  plague  hath  not 
spreaa  in  the  house,  after  the  house  was  plais- 
tered :  then  the  priest  shall  pronounce  the 
house  clean,  because  the  plague  is  healed. 

49  And  he  shall  take  to  cleanse  the  house 


10  H«b.  w  eomittg  U  shali  come  U,  &c. 


11  Chap.  IS.  30. 


two  birds,  and  cedar  wood,  and  scarlet,  and 
hyssop: 

50  And  he  shall  kill  the  one  of  the  birds 
in  an  earthen  vessel  over  ruuninff  water : 

51  And  he  shall  take  the  cedar  wood,  and 
the  hyssop,  and  the  scarlet,  and  the  living  bird, 
and  dip  tnem  in  the  blood  of  the  slain  bird, 
and  in  the  running  water,  and  sprinkle  the 
house  seven  times : 

52  And  he  shall  cleanse  the  house  with  the 
blood  of  the  bird,  and  with  the  running  water, 
and  with  the  living  bird,  and  with  the  cedar 
wood,  and  with  die  hyssop,  and  with  the 
scarlet : 

53  But  he  shall  let  go  tlie  living  bird  out 
of  the  city  into  tlie  open  fields,  and  make  an 
atonement  for  the  house :  and  it  shall  be 
clean. 

54  This  is  the  law  for  all  manner  of  plague 
of  leprosy,  and  '^scall, 

55  And  for  the  leprosy  of  a  garment,  and 
of  a  house, 

56  And  for  a  rising,  and  for  a  scab,  and  for 
a  bright  spot : 

57  To  teach  **when  it  is  unclean,  and  when 
it  is  clean :  this  is  the  law  of  leprosy. 

li  Heb.  la  t^  day  o/tks  tmetdOHi  md  t»  the  day  of  the  e/roa. 


Verse  4.    *  Two  birds  alive   and  clean,' — The  word 

D^by  tzipporim,  here  rendered    *  birds,'  is   translated 

'  sparrows '  in  the  Volgate  and  other  versions ;  the  word 
is  alto  so  understood  by  the  Septnagint  in  some  other  texts, 
althfongh  not  in  the  present  Professor  Paxton,  having 
examined  the  different  passages  in  which  the  word  tzippor 
occurs,  concludes  that,  m  a  great  number  of  instances,  it 
must  be  a  general  name  for  all  kinds  of  birds,  while  it 
certainly  if  sometimes  the  name  of  a  particular  species, 
which  species  is  determined,  by  the  general  concurrence 


of  interpreters,  to  be  the  sparrow.  It  is  sometimes  difficult 
to  determine,  without  a  careful  examination  of  the  context, 
where  the  word  is  used  in  a  general  or  particular  sense, 
and  translators  have  not  always  been  successful  in  their 
conclusions.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  our  translation 
is  correct  in  this  place,  and  that  the  choice  of  any  clean 
bird  is  allowed  as  an  offering.  This  seems  evinced  by  the 
addition  of  the  word  *  clean.*  *  If,'  says  Professor  Paxton, 
*  the  sparrow  was  a  clean  bird,  there  could  be  no  use  in 
conunanding  a  clean  one  to  be  taken,  since  every  one  of 
the  species  was  ceremonially  clean ;  but  if  it  was  unclean 
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by  law,  tben  it  oonld  not  be  called  dean.  The  term  here 
most  dierefore  signify  birds  in  general,  of  which  some  were 
ceremonially  clean  and  some  unclean,  which  rendered  the 
specification  in  the  command  proper  and  necessary/ 
fllu8traH(m»,  il  853, 

—  <  CtdoT'Wood  *^Th»  word  T^  eres,  here  and  else- 
where translated  ^ctdar,'  is  of  disputed  interpretation. 
Some  hold  to  Uie  common  opinion  that  it  is  the  so-called 
cedar  of  Lebanon :  others  question  this,  and  set  up  some 
other  tree  in  its  stead— most  of  those  who  take  this  view 
proposins  the  Juniperus  oxvcedrua  as  the  substitute.    It  is 
the  opimon  of  others,  with  whom  we  concur,  that  the 
Hebrew  word  erez  is  applied  to  different  spedes  of  the 
pine  tribe,  including  both  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  and  the 
Juniper  oxycedruB  ^commonly  called  the  *  brown-berried 
juniper'),  and  some  others  not  so  easily  distinguishable. 
Reserving  a  notice  of  the  Lebanon  cedar  for  the  text  in 
which  that  tree,  and  no  other,  is  most  clearly  indicated 
*-that  is  Eiek.  xxxi.  3 ;  and  the  question  as  to  the  species 
which  Solomon  obtained  of  the  King  of  Tyre,  and  em- 
ployed in  his  regal  and  sacred  building^  will  properly 
come  under  our  notice  in  1  Kings  v.  C.    That  the  ^ez  of 
the  present  text  was  not  the  oe<uir  of  Lebanon,  and  that  it 
probably  was  the  juniper,  is  shewn  from  the  consideration 
suggested  by  Lady  Callcott :  *  The  cedarwas  not  a  native 
oiEgypt,  nor  could  it  have  been  procured  in  tiie  desot 
without  great  difficulty ;  but  the  juniper  is  most  plentiAil 
there,  and  takes  deep  root  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks  of 
Mount  Sinai '  {Scripture  Haixil,  p.  92).    We  may  add 
that  the  juniper  is  comm<m  in  Palestine,  and  in  the  vallies 
and  on  the  mountains  of  Eldom.    On  Mount  Hor,  where 
Aaron  died,  and  where  his  tomb  is  still  hcmoured,  it  grows 
even  to  tiie  summit ;  nor  is  it  wanting  in  the  renowned 
valley  below,  where  the  metropolis  of  Seir  is  entombed. 
The  species  is  not  in  every  instance  particularly  distin- 
guished by  travellers;  but  we  know  that  these  redons 
afford  at  least  three  species — Juniperm  oxifcednu,  J,  Phce- 
nicea,  and  J,  Sabina.    That  one  of  these  was  employed  on 
this  oocadOn,  and  is  distinguished  by  the  name  erez,  is 
rendered  Airtiier  probable  1^  the  fkct  that  it  was  much 
employed  by  the  ancients  in  their  sacerdotal  and  funeral 
services,  on  account  of  the  fragrance  of  the  wood,  which 
in  roost  of  the  species  is  more  or  less  aromatic. 

84.  *  Leprosy  in  a  house,* — The  house-leprosy,  here  de- 
scribed, has  oocaaoned  much jperplexity  to  inquirers;  and 
the  difficulty  has  probably  arisen  fh)m  persons  being  led 

Sr  the  name  to  look  upon  this  '  leprosy,'  as  well  as  that  in 
othes,  as  something  akin  to  the  human  disease  so  called. 
Men,  clothes,  and  sumes  have  not  the  same  diseases ;  but 
fh>m  some  analogous  drcumstances,  real  or  &ncifUl,  the 
diseases  of  men  may  be,  and  have  been,  by  a  figure  of 
speech,  applied  to  diseases  in  other  things.  Indeed,  to  this 
day,  there  are  certain  disorders  of  trees,  in  Egypt  and  Pa- 
lestine, to  which  the  name  ofMeprosy'  is  given.  In 
Switzerland,  also,  they  speak  of  a  cancer  in  Gildings  on 
the  same  prindple ;  and  why  should  we  not  understand 
the  leprosu  in  buildings,  of  the  present  text,  as  something 
of  a  similar  description?  7/* we  believe  that  the  hoQa&> 
leprosy  was  an^  thing  related  to  the  disorder  of  tiie  same 
name  m  man,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  account  fin*  the 
symptoms  and  mode  of  treatment ;  and  we  cannot  perhapt 
do  better  than  agree  with  the  Babbins  and  some  of  the 
early  Christian  fiithers,  who  believed  that  this  leprosy  was 
not  natural,  but  was  sent  by  God  as  an  extraordinaTy  pu- 
nishment upon  evil-doers,  to  conipel  them  to  the  public 
acknowledffinent  and  atonement  of  some  undetected  crimen 
whereby  others  had  been  injured.  Calmet,  however,  seema 
to  think  that  this  disorder  was  caused  by  animalcules,  which 
eroded  the  stone,  like  mites  in  a  cheese,  and  which  might 
then  be  called  leprosy,  because,  accordbig  to  hit  theory, 
the  disorder  of  that  name  in  man  and  in  clothes  was  pro- 
duced in  much  the  same  manner.  ^See  the  *  Disiertatioii* 
prefixed  to  his  ConuMntary  on  Leviticus.)  There  is  another 
way  of  accounting  for  its  connection  with  human  leprosy, 
which  is,  by  supposing  that  the  walls  had  taken  a  lq>rou8 
contagion  from  man,  and  were  in  a  condition,  when  reUly 
838 


infected,  to  transmit  it  to  men.    In  this  case,  the  difficulty 
remains  of  understanding  the  details  which  are  giveo  re* 
specting  the  appearances  which  the  walls  presented.  Tliere 
is  also  not  a  word  said,  which  can  be  construed  to  intimate 
that  the  house-leprosy  was  infectious  to  man ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  direction  to  remove  the  furniture  before  thepriest 
entered  to  inspect  the  house,  lest  it  should  partake  m  the 
sentence  of  uncleanness  which  he  might  see  oocasion  to 
pronounce,  was  the  very  way  best  calculated  to  have  iro- 
pagated  the  leprous  contagion,  if  any  such,  capable  of  being 
communicatea  to  man,  had  existed.    Midiadis  gives  an 
exphmation,  which  seems  more  dearly  to  duddate  the 
subject  than  any  other  which  has  &llen  under  our  notice^ 
and  the  rejection  of  whidi  seems  to  leave  no  other  alter- 
native than  the  acceptance  of  the  rabbinical  interpretation 
which  we  have  mentioned.    He  observes  that  walls  end 
houses  are  often  attacked  with  something  that  eorvodca 
and  consumes  them,  and  which  is  called  by  the  OaraaBs 
*  saltpetre,'  but  which  we  will  call  *  mural  salt'    To  ex- 
plain this  a  litUe,  it  will  be  observed  that  tiie  patrefection 
gives  rise,  und^  certain  circumstances,  to  nitrons  acid, 
which  in  general  combines  with  calcareous  earth  wherever 
it  finds  it,  and  forms  the  so-called  earthy  saltpetre.    This 
is  decomposed  by  fixed  v^etable  alksJi,  and  the  latter 
unitiDg  with  the  acid,  forms  common  saltpc^  Sanetimes, 
also,  the  nitrous  acid,  instead  of  bdng  united  with  calca- 
reous earth,  is  united  with  the  mineral  alkali,  whidk  pro- 
duces the  so-called  cubical  saltpetre.    Both  these  saline 
substances,  but  the  former  more  fii^equeatly  than  the  latteiv 
are  often  found  on  effloresced  walls,  and  are  both  theo 
comprdiended  under  the  common  name  of  sal  murals, 
mural  salt    These  are  the  principal  forms  in  which  the 
incrustation  is  exhibited ;  and  although  other  nitrous  sahi^ 
and  even  vitriolic  salts,  have  been  discovered,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  direct  particular  attention  to  all  the  varieties. 
(See  Beckmann's  History  of  Inventions,  art  SALTPsraE.) 
The  mural  efflorescence  chiefly  appears  in  damp  dtuations, 
in  cellars  and  ground-floors,  seldom  extending  to  the  upper 
stories  of  a  house ;  and  its  effects  are  in  many  respects  so 
injurious  as  to  justify,  and  indeed  to  reqmre,  in  some  cli- 
mates, the  attention  of  a  legislator.  Hie  appearances  which 
such  walls  exhiUt  correspond  very  well  with  the  deaorip- 
tion  given  in  this  chapter :  the  spots,  indeed,  are  not  often 
of  a  greenish  or  reddish  hue,  though  they  are  sosnetimes 
met  with  of  the  latter  coloar.    The  analogy  is,  indeed,  in 
fleneral  so  dear,  that  Michadis  says  he  had  Imown  more 
Sum  one  example  of  children  who^  shortly  after  readiug 
the  account  here  given  of  the  house-leprosy,  have  come 
with  terror  to  relate  that  they  had  discovered  it  on  the 
walls  of  the  cellar.    They  *  described  it  distinctiy  or  figu- 
ratively to  their  parents,  and  were  laughed  at  for  their 
pains.    Laughed  at  they  certainly  ought  not  to  have  been, 
but  instructed.    Their  acute  vision  had  shown  them  what 
manj  a  learned  man  has  in  vain  sought  to  find  out*    The 
detrimental  effects  of  this  efflorescence  are  ftilly  detailed 
by  the  same  author  (^Commentaries,  iii.  298-305).    The 
following  is  the  substence  of  his  statement    The  walls 
become  mouldy,  and  that  to  such  a  degree  as,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  corrosion  spreading  fiirther  and  ferther,  at 
last  to  occasion  their  tumbling  down.    The  plaster  slso 
requires  ft«auent  repairing,  as  it  blisters,  as  it  is  called, 
that  is,  detacoes  itsdi  frxmi  Uie  wall,  swells,  and  then  fidb 
off:    The  things  that  lie  near  the  walls  thus  affected  be- 
come damaged,  and  in  the  end  spoiled.    Books  and  other 
artides  that  cannot  bear  dampness  and  acids  are  often 
ruined  from  this  cause.    If  this  *  saltpetre'  be  strong  in 
the  occupied  apartments,  it  is  very  injurious  to  h^th, 
particularly  where  people  sleep  near  the  wall.    If  such 
effects  be  experienced  in  modem  Europe,  tiiere  is  room  to 
Qondude  that  they  were  more  stroB|^^  exhibited  at  the 
early  period  under  notice,  and  in  countnes  where  domestic 
architecture  never  attdned  much  perfection,  and  where  the 
peo{^  generally  live  in  houses  having  but  one  story. 
Taking  this  to  be  the  *  house-leprosy  *  of  the  Scripture,  the 
object  of  the  Mosdc  ordinance  is  sufficientiy  intdligible. 
It  may  be  interesting  to  add  that  at  this  dav  one  of  tiiS 
principal  supplies  of  sal^etre  in  Palestine  is  derived  frtm 
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the  aneient  niiiied  houies  (built  of  stone)  in  the  country 
beyond  the  river  Jordan,  Bee  Borokhjurdfi  Svria,  pp, 
9,102,  114,214. 

35.  '  He  that  cwneth  the  house  §haU  come  emd  tell  the 
priest* — The lerioiis ultimate  loss  he  might  sustain ren* 
dered  it  the  interest  of  the  owner  to  give  the  earliest  inti- 
mation on  the  snbjeet,  and  to  be  attentive  to  the  first  indi- 
cations of  infecticm.  If  it  guned  ground,  he  not  only  lost 
his  hoose,  bat  probably  ms  fhmitore,  which  we  have  no 
reascm  to  oopclnae  to  have  been  removed  previons  to  in- 
spectioD,  nnless  when  early  information  came  fh>m  the 
owner  himself;  and  if  the  priest,  on  inspecdon,  declared 
the  hoose  nnclean,  it  is  obvious  that  every  thing  which 
remuned  in  it  became  nnclean  also. 

40,  41.  '  Thhe  away  the  stones  ....  cause  the  house  to  be 
serapetL' — ^The  very  same  tilings  must  be  done  when  a 
house  is  inftoted  with  the  nitrons  incmstation.  The  spot 
or  stooe  which  prodooes  it  most  be  absolutely  removed ; 
and  the  scraping  and  fresh  plastering  are  also  necessary. 
When  any  part  of  the  walls  impregnated  with  this  sub- 
atenoe  is  sonered  to  remain,  it  always  effloresces  anew, 
and  becomes  as  bad  as  before.  In  large  Eurooean  build- 
inn  it  is  not  indeed  necessary  to  replaster  the  wnole  house, 
ain  the  difference  in  this  re4>eot  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  probable  smallness  of  the  Hebrew  houses. 

45.  '  He  shall  break  down  the  house  *^^  Moses,  therefore, 
it  would  appear,  never  suffered  a  leprous  house  to  stand. 
The  ii^ury  which  such  houses  might  do  to  the  health  of  the 
inhabitants,  or  to  the  artieles  they  ccmtaiued,  was  of  more 
consequence,  in  his  estimation,  than  the  buildings  them- 
selves. Those  to  whom  this  appears  strange,  and  who 
lament  the  fiite  of  a  house  pulled  down  by  le^  authority, 
probably  think  of  large  and  magnificent  hooses  like  oars^ 
of  many  stories  high,  which  cost  a  great  deal  of  moner, 
and  in  the  second  story  of  which  the  people  are  generally  | 


secure  from  all  danger  of  the  saltpetre ;  but  the  houses  of 
those  days  were  low,  and  of  very  little  value.'— Michaelis. 
Ui.  503. 

48,  '  7%e  priest  shall  pronounce  the  house  clean*— The 
serious  investigation  which  the  matter  had  undergone,  and 
this  final  and  solemn  declaration,  that  the  house  was  clean, 
together  with  the  offering  made  on  the  occasion,  were  well 
calculated  to  make  the  ihct  known,  and  to  relieve  the  public 
mind  from  any  anxiety  which  might  be  entertained  con- 
cerning the  spread  of  the  house-leprosy,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  exonerate  the  proprietor  from  any  inconvenience 
to  which  he  might  have  been  exposed  from  the  unascer- 
tained suspicion  that  the  infection  was  in  his  hoose. 
Michaelis  extols  the  whole  of  this  law  concerning  '  house- 
leprosy'  exceedingly,  under  the  view  which  he  was  led  to 
take  of  it,  and  in  which  we  have  chiefly  followed  him ; 
and  although  it  is  probably  attended  with  less  evil  in 
Europe  th£ui  in  the  East,  he  inclines  to  wish  that  some 
similar  regulation  operated  in  newly-built  cities.  It  is, 
however,  a  remarkable  fiEtct  that,  so  for  from  this  being 
the  case,  the  sovereigns  of  Germany,  and  probably  also  in 
other  countries,  did  all  in  their  power  to  encourage  the 
mural  incrustation,  when  saltpetre  became  necessary  in 
the  manufeicture  of  gunpowder.  They  established  their 
right  to  the  product  of  tiie  incrustation,  even  in  private 
houses,  as  a  soverdgn  regale  j  and  the  collectors  took  care, 
hi  scraping  it  off  pmodicaUy,  to  leave  the  roots  (if  we  may 
go  express  it),  to  form  the  source  of  a  fbture  crop ;  and  the 
inhabitants  dared  not  extirpate  it  altogether.  The  col- 
lection came,  in  the  end,  to  be  formed  out  by  the  sovereign ; 
and  the  sal^tre  regale  altogether  formed  a  most  odious 
oppression,  more  bitterly  complained  of  bv  the  people  than 
almost  any  other.  On  this  point  see  Beckmann's  Hist,  of 
Inventions,  iL  476-478 ;  and  MichaeliB,  iii.  304. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

2  The  widetmness  of  men  in  their  issues.  13  The 
dMoumgqfthem,  \^  The wMkofmess of  wcmm vi^ 
their  issues.    28  Their  cleansing. 

And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  and  to 
Aaron,  saying, 

2  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  and 
say  unto  them,  When  any  man  hath  a  ^running 
issue  out  of  his  flesh,  because  of  his  issue  he  is 
unclean. 

3  And  this  shall  he  his  uncleanness  in  his 
issue :  whether  his  flesh  run  with  his  issue,  or 
his  flesh  he  stopped  from  his  issue,  it  iff  his 
uncleanness. 

4  Every  bed,  whereon  he  lieth  that  hath 
the  issue,  is  unclean :  and  every  'thing,  where- 
on he  sitteth,  shall  be  unclean. 

5  And  whosoever  touchetb  his  bed  shall 
wash  his  clothes,  and  bathe  himself  in  water, 
and  be  unclean  until  the  even. 

6  And  he  that  sitteth  on  any  thing  whereon 
be  sat  Uiat  hath  the  issue  shall  wash  his 
clothes,  and  bathe  himself  in  water,  and  be 
unclean  until  the  even. 

7  And  he  that  touchetb  the  flesh  of  him 
that  hat^  the  issue  shall  wash  his  clothes,  and 

I  Or,  naming  qfihe  tebu. 


bathe  himself  m  water,  and  be  unclean  until 
the  even, 

^  8  And  if  he  that  hath  the  issue  spit  upon 
him  that  is  clean ;  then  he  shall  wash  his 
clothes,  and  bathe  himself  in  water,  and  be 
unclean  imtil  the  even. 

9  And  what  saddle  soever  he  rideth  upon 
that  hath  the  issue  shall  be  unclean. 

10  And  whosoever  touchetb  any  thing  that 
was  under  him  shall  be  unclean  until  the  even : 
and  he  that  beareth  any  o/*  those  things  shall 
wash  his  clothes,  and  bathe  himself  in  water, 
and  be  unclean  until  the  even. 

11  And  whomsoever  he  touchetb  that  hath 
the  issue,  and  hath  not  rinsed  his  hands  in 
water,  he  shall  wash  his  clothes,  and  bathe 
himself  in  water,  and  be  unclean  until  the 
even. 

12  And  the  'vessel  of  earth,  that  he  touchetb 
which  hath  the  issue,  shall  be  broken :  and 
every  vessel  of  wood  shall  be  rinsed  in  water. 

lo  And  when  he  that  hath  an  issue  is 
cleansed  of  his  issue ;  then  he  shall  number  to 
himself  seven  days  for  his  cleansing,  and  wash 
bis  clothes,  and  bathe  his  flesh  m  running 
water,  and  shall  be  clean. 

14  And  (m  the  eighth  day  he  shall  take  to 

t  R«1>,  vessel,  •  Chap.  6.  88. 
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him  two  turtledoves,  or  two  youn^  pigeons, 
and  come  before  the  Lord  unto  tne  door  of 
the  tal^ernacle  of  the  congregation,  and  give 
them  unto  the  priest : 

15  And  the  priest  shall  offer  them,  the  one 
for  a  sin  offering,  and  the  other  for  a  burnt 
offering ;  and  the  priest  shall  make  an  atone- 
ment for  him  before  the  Lord  for  his  issue. 

16  And  if  any  man's  seed  of  copulation  go 
out  from  him,  then  he  shall  wash  all  his  flesh 
in  water,  and  be  imclean  until  the  even. 

17  And  every  garment,  and  every  skin, 
whereon  is  the  seed  of  copulation,  shall  be 
washed  with  water,  and  be  unclean  until  the 
even. 

18  The  woman  also  with  whom  man  shall 
lie  with  seed  of  copulation,  they  shall  hoth 
bathe  tfiemselves  in  water,  and  be  unclean 
until  the  even. 

19  IT  And  if  a  woman  have  an  issue,^  and 
her  issue  in  her  flesh  be  blood,  she  shall  be 
*put  apart  seven  days :  and  whosoever  toucheth 
her  shall  be  unclean  until  the  even. 

20  And  every  thing  that  she  lieth  upon  in 
her  separation  shall  be  unclean  :  every  thing 
also  that  she  sitteth  upon  shall  be  unclean. 

21  And  whosoever  toucheth  her  bed  shall 
\fash  his  clothes,  and  bathe  himself  m  water, 
and  be  unclean  until  the  even. 

22  And  whosoever  toucheth  any  thing  that 
she  sat  upon  shall  wash  his  clothes,  and  oathe 
himself  in  water,  and  be  unclean  until  the  even. 

23  And  if  it  he  on  lier  bed,  or  on  any  thing 
whereon  she  sitteth,  when  he  toudieth  it,  he 
shall  be  unclean  until  the  even. 

24  And  if  any  man  lie  with  her  at  all,  and 
her  flowers  be  upon  him,  he  shall  be  unclean 
seven  days ;  ana  all  the  bed  whereon  he  lieth 
shall  be  unclean. 


25  And  if  a  woman  have  an  issue  of  her 
blood  many  days  out  of  the  time  of  her  sepa« 
ration,  or  if  it  run  beyond  the  time  of  her 
separation ;  all  the  days  of  the  issue  of  her 
unclcanness  shall  be  as  the  days  of  her  separa- 
tion :  she  shall  be  unclean. 

26  Every  bed  whereon  she  lielh  all  the 
days  of  her  issue  shall  be  unto  her  as  the  bed 
of  her  separation  :  and  whatsoever  she  sittetii 
upon  shall  be  unclean,  as  the  uncleanness  of 
her  separation. 

27  And  whosoever  toucheth  those  things 
shall  be  unclean,  ^and  shall  wash  his  clothes, 
and  bathe  himself  in  water,  and  be  unclean 
until  the  even. 

28  But  if  she  be  cleansed  of  her  issue,  then 
she  shall  number  to  herself  seven  days,  and 
after  tiiat  she  shall  be  clean. 

29  And  on  the  eighth  day  she  shall  take 
unto  her  two  turtles,  or  two  young  pigeons^ 
and  bring  them  unto  the  priest,  to  the  door  of 
the  tabernacle  of  the  eonffregation. 

30  And  the  priest  shall  ofier  the  one  for  a 
sin  offering,  and  the  other  ^r  a  burnt  offering ; 
and  the  priest  shall  make  an  atonement  for 
her  before  the  Lord  for  the  issue  of  her 
uncleanness. 

31  Thus  shall  ye  separate  the  children  of 
Israel  from  their  uncleanness ;  that  they  die 
not  in  their  uncleanness^  when  Uiey  defile  my 
tabernacle  that  is  among  them. 

32  This  is  the  law  of  him  that  hatii  an 
issue,  and  of  him  whose  seed  goeth  from  him, 
and  is  defiled  therewith ; 

33  And  of  her  that  is  sick  of  her  flowers, 
and  of  him  that  hath  an  issue,  of  the  man, 
and  of  tiie  woman,  and  of  him  that  lieth  with 
her  that  is  unclean. 


*  H«b.  in  her  teparatim. 


Verse  12.  *  The  veisel  of  earth  ,  . .  shall  be  broken:  and 
every  vessel  of  wood  shall  be  rinsed  in  ica/«r.*— A  similar 
command,  as  to  earthen  vessels,  is  given  in  ch.  vi.  38, 
where  it  is  also  directed  that  vessels  of  brass  should  be 
scoured.  Michaelis  devotes  several  pages  to  what  he  calls 
the  'singular  preference  shewn  to  copper  vesdels,  and  dis- 
like to  earthen  ones.'  He  asks,  why  earthen  vessels  could 
not  bie  as  well  cleansed,  by  washing,  as  those  of  wood  and 
copper,  for  although  such  vessels  are  doubUeas  of  less 
value  than  those  of  copper,  still  the  loss  by  repeatedly  break- 
ing them  m  ust  be  a  serious  inconvenience  to  tne  poor  ?  Did 
Moses  wish  to  wean  them  from  earthen  vessel^  which,  by 
their  continual  breaking,  occasion  a  greater  loss  in  the  long 
run  than  the  more  costly  ones  of  copper,  and  to  habituate 
them  to  the  latter,  as  constituting  real  and  substantial 
wealth  ?  Might  he  not  also  have  had  the  less  fevonr  fbr 
Ihem  as  constituting  one  of  the  principal  manufactures  of 
Egypt,  with  which  country  it  was  his  wish  that  no  fimiliar 
intercourse  should  arise  ?  Mauy  such  questions  might  be 
asked ;  but  Michaelis  confesses  we  can  arrive  at  no 
8i0 


fhctory  conclusion  till  wc  are  acquainted  witk  t^  i 
of  the  eerthefi  vessels  of  those  times.  He  enters,  however, 
into  the  question  as  to  the  unwholesomeness  of  copper 
vessels  in  cooking,  as  c6nnected  With  die  preference  e&ni- 
bited  for  such  utensils;  remarking,  that  they  are  not  dan- 
gerous so  long  as  they  are  kept  clean,  and  me  present  ^ 
gulation  was  well  calculated  to  secure  the  cleanliness  as 
well  of  these  as  other  vessels,  and  were  probably  designed 
for  that  purpose.  In  concluding  his  ingenious  article  cp 
this  subject,  he  mentions,  but  declines  to  enter  into,  ti^ 
following  topics :— VHow  old  the  practice  of  tinnbg  dpper 
vessels  lis  ?  Whether  their  earthenware  was  glased  or  not  ? 
What  was  the  nature  of  the  glazing  ?  and,  Whe  W  It  ^^ 
by  the  cookery  of  vessels,  more  easily  affected  and  con- 
verted into  poison  than  dean- kept  copper  f  We  citt^ 
here  consider  these  poiatrt ;  but  may  observe,  ttat  tbd  Map- 
per vessels  now  in  use  in  Western  Asia  are  generally  ftimiBd 
m  a  verv  supenor  manner;  and  that  tiie  esitheBWaro ,ls 
t>oth  gfazea  or  unglazed.  Without  entering  into  t&e 
question  as  to  the  art  of  glazing  earthenware,^  it  is  p«r 
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ttroDg  impression  that  the  earthen  yessels  which  Moses 
direeted  to  be  broken  were  not  glazed.  It  is  evident  that 
plozed  vessels  mav  be  as  well  or  better  cleansed  from  every 
impority,  by  washing,  than  hard  wood,  or  even  copper ; 
whereas  nnglazed 'vessels,  from  their  porous  nature,  would 
receive  a  more  permanent  taint  from  any  accidental  <kfile- 
ment  than  either.  Indeed  we  would  venture  to  be  more 
definite,  and  point  to  a  sort  of  pottery,  which  escaped  the 
notice  of  Micbaelis,  as  most  |>robably  that  to  which  the 
direction  may  be  understood  with  peculiar  propriety  to 
^mly.  We  refer  to  those  porous  vessels  of  fine  clay  lightly 
bak^,  which  in  the  note  on  Exod.  vii.  19  we  have  had  occa- 
sion to  describe  as  being  nsed  in  Egypt  for  the  purpose  of 
cooling  and  purifyins  water.  These  vessels  originated  in 
Egypt,  and  app«^ar£om  the  sculptures  to  have  been  as 
ancient  there  as  the  sojourn  of  ^e  Israelites.  It  is  there- 
fbre  highly  probable  that  the  latter  were  acquainted  with 
the  art  of  making  them,  and  would  questionless  use  them 
for  the  purpose  of  purifying  and  refrigerating  the  generally 
bad  water  of  the  deserts  through  which  they  wandered ; 
and  as  they  had  vessels  of  wood  and  eopper  for  other  pur- 
poses, it  is  not  too  mudi  to  suppose  that  their  earthen  vessels 
were  almost  exclusively  of  this  description ;  for  to  this  day 
a  wandering  people  do  not  like  to  encumber  themselves 
with  numerous  earthen  vesGelSy  winch  are  so  liable  to  be 
broken  in  their  removals.  Assuming^  then,  tha^  such  were 
their  vessels, — the  direction  to  break  them  when  defiled  is 
easy  to  be  understood,  because,  from  their  remarkably 
porous  nature,  whatever  spot,  stain,  or  other  impurity  they 
receive  is  at  once  absorbed  into  their  mass,  eitner  imme- 
diately or  through  the  agency  of  the  water,  and  it  becomes 
impossible  to  cleanse  Htm  entirely  by  any  common  process. 
In  fact;  we  have  with  our  own  hands  broken  many  jugs 
and  drinking-cops  of  this  description,  when  they  received 
some  accidental  contamination,  rrom  the  spontaneous  feel- 
ing that  they  had  become  wholly  defiled,  and  could  not  be 
cleansed.  It  seenu  to  us  that  the  ex^anation  we  have  here 
ffiven  will  account  more  satisfactorily  than  any  other  for 
tne  distinction  which  has  occasioned  so  much  perplexity 
to  Micbaelis  and  other  commentators.    Similar  usages  to 


those  which  the  text  inculcates,  as  to  the  treatment  of 
defiled  vessels,  prevailed  among  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
and  still  subsist  among  the  Mohammedans  and  Hindoos. 

82.  *  This  is  the  law  efbim  that  hath  an  issue.*— -We  may 
conclude  our  remarks  upon  these  chapters,  relating  to  con- 
tagious disorders,  and  to  acts  causing  ceremonial  unclean- 
ness,  by  directing  attention  to  the  admirable  regulations 
for  prevent'mg  contagion.  This  subject  is  now  almost  en- 
tirely overlooked  in  the  East,  except  so  &r  as  regards  some 
regulations  concerning  lepers,  which  may  have  been  de- 
rived from  those  now  before  us.  We  are  unacquainted 
with  any  Oriental  nations,  ancient  or  modem,  which  had 
a  sanatory  code  in  the  slightest  degree  comparable  to  this, 
which  is  indeed  scarcely  equalled  by  the  regulations  of  the 
best  European  lazarettos.  We  have  been  eye-witnc8se&  of 
the  fearfrn  consequences  which  proceed  in  Asiatic  countries 
from  the  absence  of  any  measures  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
contagions  disorders.  In  Mohammeaan  Asia  this  may  be 
prtly  owing  to  the  medical  doctrines  of  Mohammed,  who, 
m  his  ignorant  self-sufficiency,  undertook,  according  to  one 
of  the  received  traditions,  to  declare  that  diseases  were  not 
contagious.  This  dictum  had  its  weight,  although  it  was 
contrary  to  the  received  opinions  of  his  time,  for,  as  the 
Arabian  commentator  remarks,  *  It  was  a  belief  of  the  people 
of  ignorance,  that  any  one  sitting  near  a  diseased  person, 
or  eatine  with  one,  would  take  his  disease.'  {Mischat-ul- 
Masamh,)  It  is  true  that  he  seems  to  direct  the  avoidance 
of  intercourse  with  persons  labouring  under  the  elephan- 
tiasis—but this  is  a  solitair  exception  to  his  general  rule. 
Mohammed  has  adopted  mm  the  chapter  before  us,  and 
from  other  parts  of  the  Pentateudi,  the  laws  relating  to 
ceremonial  uncleanness,  and  has  added  many  others  of  his 
own.  But  there  is  this  difierence  in  the  result,  that  un- 
cleanness under  his  law  does  not  generally  extend  beyond 
the  time  when  the  miclean  persons  bathe  and  wash  any 
defiling  stain  from  their  clothes.  There  arc  some  excep- 
tions, chiefiy  relative  to  females,  in  which  the  consequences 
of  defilement  more  nearly  coincide  wiUi  those  of  the  Le- 
vitical  law. 


CHAPTER  XVL 

3  How  the  high  priest  must  enter  into  the  Jiofy  place. 
1 1  The  sin  offering  for  himself,    16  The  sin  offering 
forthepeopS,     20  The  scapegoat,    29  The  yearly 
feast  of  the  expiations. 

And  the  Lord  spake  unta  Moses  after  'the 
death  of  the  two  sons  of  Aaron,  when  they 
offered  before  the  Lobd,  and  died  ; 

2  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Speak 
wnto  Aaron  thy  brother,  that  he  *come  not  at 
all  times  into  the  holy  place  within  the  vail 
before  the  mercy  seat,  which  is  upon  the  ark ; 
that  he  die  not ;  for  I  will  appear  in  the  cloud 
upon  the  mercy  seat. 

3  Thus  shall  Aaron  come  into  the  holy 
place :  with  a  young  bullock  for  a  sin  offer- 
log,  and  a  ram  for  a  burnt  offering. 

4  He  shall  jput  on  the  holy  linen  coat,  and 
be  riiiall  have  the  linen  breeches  upon  his  flesh, 
and  shall  be  girded  with  a  linen  girdle,  and 
ynJih  the  linen  mitre  shall  he  te  attired: 
thede  are  holy  garments;  therefore  shall  he 
wash  bis  flesh  in  water,  and  so  put  them  on. 


t  Chsp.  10.  t. 
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5  And  he  shall  take  of  the  conjugation  of 
the  children  of  Israel  two  kids  of  the  goats 
for  a  sin  offering,  and  one  ram  for  a  burnt 
offering. 

6  And  Aaron  shall  offer  his  bullock  of  the 
sin  offering,  which  is  for  himself,  and  'make 
an  atonement  for  himself,  and  for  his  house. 

7  And  he  shall  take  the  two  goats,  and 
present  them  before  the  Lord  at  the  door  of 
the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation. 

8  And  Aaron  shall  cast  lots  upon  the  two 
goats ;  one  lot  for  the  Lord,  and  the  other 
lot  for  the  ^scapegoat 

9  And  Aaron  shall  bring  the  goat  upon 
which  the  Lord's  lot  'fell,  and  offer  him  for 
a  sin  offering. 

10  But  the  goat,  on  which  the  lot  fell  to  be 
the  scapegoat,  shall  be  presented  alive  before 
the  Lord,  to  make  an  atonement  with  him, 
and  to  let  him  go  for  a  scapegoat  into  the 
wilderness. 

11  IT  And  Aaron  shall  bring  the  bullock  of 
the  sin  offering,  which  is  for  himself,  and  shall 


•  fUb,9,J. 
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make  an  atonement  for  himself,  and  for  his 
house,  and  shall  kill  the  bullock  of  the  sin 
oflfering  which  is  for  himself: 

12  And  he  shall  take  a  censer  full  of  burn- 
ing coals  of  fire  from  off  the  altar  before  the 
Lord,  and  his  hands  fiill  of  sweet  incense 
beaten  small,  and  bring  it  within  the  vail : 

13  And  he  shall  put  the  incense  upon  the 
fire  before  the  Lord,  that  the  cloud  of  the 
incense  may  cover  the  mercy  seat  that  is  upon 
the  testimony,  that  he  die  not : 

14  And  'he  shall  take  of  the  blood  of  the 
bullock,  and  ^sprinkle  it  with  his  finger  upon 
the  mercy  seat  eastward ;  and  before  the 
mercy  seat  shall  he  sprinkle  of  the  blood  with 
his  finger  seven  times. 

15  1  Then  shall  he  kill  the  goat  of  the  sin 
offermg,  that  is  for  the  people,  and  brins  his 
blood  within  the  vail,  and  do  with  that  blood 
as  he  did  with  the  blood  of  the  bullock,  and 
sprinkle  it  upon  the  mercy  seat,  and  before 
the  mercy  seat : 

16  And  he  shall  make  an  atonement  for 
the  holy  placCf  because  of  the  uncleanness  of 
the  children  of  lirael,  and  because  of  their 
transgressions  in  all  Uieir  sins :  and  so  shall 
he  do  for  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation, 
that  ^emaineth  among  them  in  the  noudst  of 
their  uncleanness. 

17  *And  there  shall  be  no  man  in  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation  when  he 
goeth  in  to  make  an  atonement  in  the  holy 
place^  until  he  come  out,  and  have  made  an 
atonement  for  himself,  and  for  his  houshold, 
and  for  all  the  congregation  of  Israel. 

18  And  he  shaU  go  out  unto  the  altar  that 
is  before  the  Lord,  and  make  an  atonement 
for  it ;  and  shall  take  of  the  blood  of  the  bul- 
lock, and  of  the  blood  of  the  goat,  and  put  it 
upon  the  horns  of  the  altar  round  about. 

19  And  he  shall  sprinkle  of  the  blood  upon 
it  with  his  finger  seven  times,  and  cleanse  it, 
and  hallow  it  from  the  uncleanness  of  the 
children  of  Israel. 

20  IT  And  when  he  hath  made  an  end  of 
reconciling  the  holy  place,  and  the  tabernacle 
of  the  congregation,  and  the  altar,  he  shall 
bring  the  live  goat : 

21  And  Aaron  shall  lay  both  his  hands 
upon  the  head  of  the  live  goat,  and  confess 
over  him  all  the  iniquities  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  and  all  their  transgressions  in  all  their 
sins,  putting  them  upon  the  head  of  the  goat^ 
and  shall  send  him  away  by  the  hand  of  *^a 
fit  man  into  the  wilderness  t 

22  And  the  goat  shall  bear  upon  him  all 

f  Chap.  4.  0. 
»  Chap.  6.  80 


their  iniquities  unto  a  land  ''not  inhabited: 
and  he  shall  let  go  the  goat  in  the  wilder- 
ness. 

23  And  Aaron  shall  come  into  the  taber* 
nacle  of  the  congregation,  and  shall  put  off 
the  linen  garments,  which  he  put  on  when  he 
went  into  the  holy  placcy  and  shall  leave  them 
there : 

24  And  he  shall  wash  his  flesh  with  water  - 
m  the  holy  place,  and  put  on  his  garments, 
and  come  forth,  and  oner  his  burnt  offering, 
and  the  burnt  ofiering  of  the  people,  and  make 
an  atonement  for  himself,  and  for  the  people. 

25  And  the  fat  of  the  sin  offering  shall  he 
bum  upon  the  altar* 

26  And  he  that  let  go  the  goat  for  the 
scapegoat  shall  wash  his  clothes,  and  bathe 
his  flesh  in  water,  and  afterward  come  into  the 
camp. 

27  *"And  the  bullock  for  the  sin  offering, 
and  the  goat /br  the  sin  offering,  whose  blood 
was  brought  m  to  make  atonement  in  the  holy 
pbuxy  shall  one  carry  forth  without  the  camp ; 
and  they  shall  bum  in  the  fire  their  skins,  and 
their  flesh,  and  their  dung. 

28  And  he  that  burneth  them  shall  wash 
his  clothes,  and  bathe  his  flesh  in  water,  and 
afterward  he  shall  come  into  the  camp. 

29  IT  And  this  shall  be  a  statute  for  ever 
unto  you :  that  in  the  seventh  mcmth,  on  the 
tenth  day  of  the  month,  ye  shall  aflUct  your 
souls,  and  do  no  work  at  all,  whether  it  be  one 
of  your  own  country,  or  a  stranger  that 
sojouraeth  among  you : 

30  For  on  that  day  shall  the  priest  make 
an  atonement  for  you,  to  cleanse  you,  that  ye 
may  be  clean  firom  all  your  sins  before  the 
Lord. 

31  It  shall  be  a  sabbath  of  rest  unto  you, 
and  ye  shall  afflict  your  souls,  by  a  statute 
for  ever. 

32  And  the  priest,  whom  he  shall  anoint, 
and  whom  he  shall  "consecrate  to  minister  in 
the  priest's  office  in  his  father's  stead,  shall 
make  the  atonement,  and  shall  put  on  ibe 
linen  clothes,  even  the  holy  garments : 

33  And  he  shall  make  an  atonement  for 
the  holy  sanctuary,  and  he  shdl  make  an 
atonement  for  the  tabernacle  of  the  congrega- 
tion, and  for  the  altar,  and  he  shall  wSke  an 
atonement  for  the  priests,  and  for  all  the 
people  of  the  congregation. 

o4c  And  this  shall  be  an  everlasting  statute 
unto  you,  to  make  an  atonement  for  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  for  all  their  sins  '*once  a  year. 
And  he  did  as  the  Lord  commanded  Moses. 


<  Heb.  9. 18,  and  10. 4. 
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Vewe  8.  •  jiaronshaU  cast  loU  vpon  the  two  Qoau:^ 
There  is  no  aoooimt  in  Scripture  of  the  manner  m  wmch 
these  lots  were  cast  J  but  the  following  is  the  substance  of 
the  explanation  ^ven  by  the  Rabbins.  The  two  gdat9 
were  placed,  the  one  on  the  right  and  the  other  on  the  left 
hand  of  the  high-priest.  An  urn  was  then  brought,  into 
which  the  hi^-priest  cast  two  lots,  one  of  which  was 
marked  •  for  Jehovah,'  and  the  other  *  for  Aiaier— which 
b  the  word  we  translate  *8cap^oat'  The  authorities 
which  give  this  account  add,  that  the  lots  were  of  wood  in 
the  tabernacle,  of  silver  in  the  first  temple,  and  of  gold 
!n  the  second  temple.  The  lots  being  well  shaken  about 
in  the  urn,  the  higtpriest  put  in  both  his  hands,  and  took 
out  one  in  each ;  and  the  lot  drawn  by  the  right  hand  wM 
assigned  to  the  goat  on  the  right  hand,  while  that  whiOi 
Aye  left  hand  drew  belonged  to  the  goat  on  the  left  hand. 
it  is  also  said  that  it  was  regarded  as  a  favourable  omen 
when  the  right  hand  brought  up  the  lot «  for  the  Lord  i 
whereas,  when  that  hand  drew  tte  lot  *  for  Aiaael,'  it  was 
accounted  an  indication  that  God  was  not  pacified.  If 
this  were  really  the  case,  we  see  nothing  in  Scripture  on 
which  such  an  inference  could  be  fiurly  grounded,  unless 
we  consider  it  warranted  by  the  frequent  mention  of  ih» 
right  hand,  in  a  general  sense,  as  the  post  of  honour  and 
preference.  .    „,  ,  __ 

—  The  other  lot  for  the  «cap€^«i«.— The  word  trans- 

lated  •  scapegoat*  is  in  Hebrew  7)}X^  Azazel,  an  ob- 
viously compound  term,  the  origin  and  signification  of 
which  have  eluded  inquiry  and  baffled  research.  None  of 
the  explanations  which  have  been  given  appear  to  us  free 
ftora  objections,  and  it  is  perhaps  past  all  hope  that  a 
satisfactory  one  should  now  be  offered.  The  prmcipal  m- 
terpretations  admit  of  some  classification,  which  will  ren- 
der the  difBculties  which  beset  the  matter,  and  the  atteinpts 
which  have  been  made  to  remove  them  more  intelligible 
to  the  reader.  1.  There  is  a  large  class  of  interoreterg, 
chiefly  Jewirii,  who  think  the  word  Azazel  u  a  descrip- 
tive epithet  applied  to  the  place  to  which  the  goat  was  to 
be  taken ;  and  make  it  to  signify  *  a  rough  and  rockv 
place,'  or  *  a  rough  mountain,'  from  which  he  was,  accord- 
^  to  them,  to  be  cast  down.  The  Targum  and  the 
Arabic  versions  support  this  interpretation.  2.  The  great 
body  of  modem  interpreters  suppose  that  the  tenn  refers 
not  to  tiie  place,  but  to  the  animal  itself.  This,  it  is  con- 
tended, is  obvious,  from  the  structure  of  the  word,  taken 
in  connection  with  the  structure  of  the  sentence :— *  Aaron 
shall  cast  lots  upon  the  two  goats,  one  lot  for  the  Lord 
(that  is,  fertile  goat  that  was  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  Lord)  j 
and  tiie  other  lot  for  A«aer  (that  is,  for  the  goat  tiiat 
was  to  be  sent  away  into  the  wildemess).  The  word  itself 
is,  under  this  view,  resolved  into  TJ?  ez,  a  ffoat,  and  7lK  azal, 
'  to  go  away,  to  depart,'  which  gives  an  exact  idea  of  the 
ceremonial  use  of  Sie  scapegoat,  namelv,  to  be  formally 
sent  away  into  the  wilderness.  The  rendering  of  several 
of  the  ancient  versions  is  alleged  in  support  of  this  mter- 

Sretation.  The  word  is  rendered  by  Symmachus  as  *  the 
eparting  goatf  Aauila,  '  the  goat  set  ftee' or 'loose ,^ 
and  the  Septuagint  has  6  Jtrromfiirouof,  which  Theodoret 
and  otiier  of  the  Greek  fhtiiers  interpret  as  equivalent  to 
dirovftiirSfievos,  *  sent  away.'  These  terms  are  freely  used 
by  the  ancient  Greek  Christian  writers  in  adverttog  tothis 
subject;  and  the  Latin  Vulgate  accords  with  them  by 
adopting  the  rendering  *  hircus  emlssarius  ;*  and  it  Is  un- 
der the  guidance  of  these  authorities  that  our  translators 
hare  rendered  tiie  term  by  *  scapegoat.'  To  this  interpre- 
Ution  strong  objections  hare  been  urged;  and  many  of 
the  most  profound  Biblical  scholars  of  the  present  age 
have  sought  refuge  from  its  difficulties  in  another  inter- 
pretation. 3.  It  is  under  this  contended  that  the  Greek 
word  employed  m  the  Septuagint,  and  on  which  chiefly 
tiie  second  interpretation  is  built,  namely,  iMovofiraios, 
should  not  be  rendered  passively  by '  scapegoat,'  or  'sent- 
away  goat,'  as  under  that  view ;  but  that,  according  to  the 
analogy  of  the  language,  and  doubtiess  according  to  the 
intention  of  the  truislators,  it  must  bear  an  active  signifi- 
cation, and  be  rendered  *  one  lot  to  the  Lord,  and  one  to 
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the  Apopompeus,'  or  *  the  sender  away.'  In  this  sense  it 
is  hela  by  many  critics  of  high  name,  to  denote  one  of  the 
elass  of  demons  or  deities  who  were  oalled  by  the  Latins 

*  Dii  Averrunci,'  or  the  deities  who  send  awav  or  avert  evil 
from  their  votaries,  which  was  done  through  the  propiti- 
atory agency  of  prayers,  sacrifices,  and  other  offerings. 
Oesenius  adopts  this  view,  and  observes  under  the  word, 
in  his  Hebrew  Lexicon ;  *  I  render  it  without  hesitation 
the  twerter,  expiator,  verruncus,  cEXe((Kaicot.'  He  thinks 
the  name  Azazel  is  fh>m  the  root  7]^  azal,  to  remove  or 
separate;  and  that  by  it* is  probably  to  be  understood 
some  idol  that  was  appeased  with  sacrifices,  as  Saturn  and 
Mars ;  but  afterward^  as  the  names  of  idols  were  often 
transferred  to  demons,  it  seems  to  denote  an  evil  demon, 
dwelling  in  the  desert,  and  to  be  placated  with  victims,  in 
accordance  with  this  very  audent  and  also  Gentile  rite. 
The  name  Azazel  is  also  used  by  the  Arabs  for  an  evil 
demon.'  Hengstenberg,  who  in  his  Egypt  and  the  Booha 
of  Moses,  adopts  this  notion,  that  a  demon  is  intended  by 
Azazel,  jusUy  reprobates  the  idea  involved  in  this  last 
application,  which  intimates  that  the^aw  prescribed  a 
sacrifice  or  offering  to  devils,  than  which  nothing  could 
be  more  abhorrent  to  the  religion  of  Jehovah.  He  sees 
that  it  is  not  posnble  to  regard  it  other  than  as  a  personal 
existence,  and  be  thinks  it  must  be  Satan ;  and  he  is  of 
opinion  that  the  act  of  sending  the  goat  to  Azazel  is  sym- 
bolical merely,  and  the  symbolical  meaning  b  developed 
by  the  progression  of  drcumstances,  of  which  it  is  impor- 
tant to  take  notice. 

First,  Aaron  offers  a  bullock  as  a  sin-ofierinff  for  himself 
and  his  house.  He  then  takes  a  firepan  fhll  of  coals  fh>m 
the  altar,  with  fragrant  incense,  and  goes  within  the  vail» 
There  he  puts  the  incense  on  tl^  fire  before  the  Lord,  and 

*  the  doud  of  the  incense '  (the  embodied  prayer)  covers 
the  mercy-seat  which  is  upon  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  that 
he  die  not.  Aaron  then  takes  the  blood  of  the  bullock  and 
sprinkles  it  seven  times  before  the  mercy-seat  After  he 
has  thus  completed  the  expiation  for  himself,  he  proceeds 
to  the  expiation  for  the  people.  He  takes  two  he^«oats  for 
a  sin-offering  for  the  children  of  Israel,  v.  6.  lliese  he 
places  before  the  Lord  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  v.  7. 
He  casts  lots  upon  them ;  one  lot '  for  the  Lord '  and  one 
lot  *  for  Azazel/  v.  8.  The  goat  upon  which  the  lot  fi>r  the 
Lord  fell,  v,  0,  he  offers  for  a  sin-offering,  brings  the  blood 
within  the  vail,  and  does  with  it  as  witii  the  blood  of  the 
bullock.  In  this  wa^  is  the  sanctuary  purified  ftrom  the 
defilements  of  the  children  of  Israel,  theur  transgressions, 
and  all  their  sins,  so  that  the  Lord,  the  holy  one  and  pure, 
can  continue  to  dwell  there  with  them.  After  the  expia- 
tion is  completed,  the  second  goat,  on  which  fell  the  lot  for 
Azazel,  is  brought  forward,  v.  10.  He  is  first  placed 
before  the  Lord  to  absolve  him  (1^;|^  ^1^9?)*  Then  Aaron 
lays  his  hands  upon  his  head,  and  confesses  Over  him  the 
^forgiven)  iniqmties,  transgressions,  and  sins  of  the  chil- 
cb^n  of  Israel,  puts  them  upon  his  bead,  and  c^ves  him  to  a 
man  to  take  away,  in  order  that  he  may  bear  the  sins  of  the 
people  into  a  solitary  land,  v,  22,  into  the  desert,  for 
Azazel,  t;.  10.  Then  Aaron  offers  a  burnt-offering  for 
himself^  and  one  for  the  people. 

The  doctrinal  signification  deduced  from  this  is  of  the 
^rmbolical  action,  as  fhr  as  it  has  reference  to  Azazel,  is 
this,  that  Satan,  the  enemy  of  the  people  of  God,  cannot 
harm  those  forgiven  by  God ;  but  that  they,  with  sins  for- 
given of  God,  can  go  Mfore  him  with  a  light  heart,  deride 
him,  and  triumph  over  him. 

llie  positive  reasons  which  fovonr  tlus  explanation  are 
the  following: — 

1.  As  alr^T  intimated,  the  manner  in  which  the  phrase 
'  for  Azazel '  is  contrasted  with  *  for  Jehovah,'  neces- 
sarily requires  that  Azazel  should  denote  a  personal 
existence,  and,  if  so,  only  Satan  can  be  intended.  2.  If 
by  Azazel,  Satan  is  not  meant,  there  is  no  ground  for  the 
lots  that  were  cast  We  can  then  see  no  reason  why  the 
decision  was  referred  to  God ;  why  the  high-priest  did  not 
simply  assign  one  goat  for  a  sin-offering,  and  the  other  for 
■endmg  away  into  the  desert    The  circumstance  that  lots 
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are  cast,  impliea  that  Jehotah  is  made  the  a&i 
personal  existenoe,  with  respect,  to  whioh  it  is 
exalt  the  unlimited  power  of  JehoYah,  and  to  exclude  all 
notion  of  the  equality  of  this  being  with  him.  3.  A^azel, 
as  a  vord  of  comparatively  o&frequent  Ibrmation,  in  which 
intensity  of  meaning  is  given  by  the  repetition  of  the  second 
and  third  radical  letters,  and  only  used  here^  is  best  fitted  for 
the  designation  of  Satan,  meaning  either  '  the  apostate' 
(from  God),  or  *  the  separate  one.'  In  every  other  ex- 
planation  the  question  remains,  *  Why,  then  (as  it  has  every 
appearance  of  beingX  is  the  word  formed  for  this  occasion, 
and  why  is  it  never  found  except  here  ?* 

By  this  explanation  the  third  chapter  of  Zechariah 
comes  into  a  relation  with  this  passage,  entirely  like  that 
in  which  chap.  iv.  of  the  same  prophecy  stands  to  Exod. 
XXV.  31.  Here,  as  there,  the  Lord,  Satan,  and  the  high- 
priest  appear.  Satan  wi^ies  by  his  accusations  to  destroy 
the  favourable  relations  between  the  Lord  and  his  people. 
The  high-priest  presents  himself  before  the  Lord,  not  with 
a  claim  of  purity,  according  to  law,  but  laden  with  his  own 
sins  and  the  sins  of  bis  people.  Here  Satan  thinks  to  find 
the  safest  occasion  for  his  attacks;  but  he  is  mistaken. 
Forgiveness  baffles  his  designs,  and  he  is  compelled  to 
retire  in  confusion.  It  is  evident  that  the  doctrinal  part  of 
both  pipages  is  substantially  the  same,  and  that  the  one  in 
Zechariah  may  be  considered  the  oldest  commentary 
extant  upon  the  words  of  Moses.  In  substance  we  have 
the  same  doctrine  also  in  Uev.  xit  IQ,  1 1 :  *  the  accuser  of 
our  brethren  is  cast  down,  who  accuses  them  before  oar 
God  day  and. night,  and  they  overcame  him  b^  the  blood 
of  the  Lamb,'  The  relation  in  which,  accor^dng  to  this 
explanadon,  Satan  is  here  placed  to  the  diesert,  finds  analogy 
in  other  passages  of  the  Bible,  where  the  deserted  and 
waste  places  appear  as  peooliarly  the  abode  of  the  evil 
spirit  See  Matt.  xii.  43,  where  the  unclean  spirit  cast  out 
of  the  man  is  represented  as  going  through  *  dry  places :' 
also  Luke  viii.  27  i  and  Rev.  xviii.  2,  according  to  which 
the  fallen  Babylon  is  to  be  the  dwelling  of  all  unclean 
spirits. 

Dr.  Hengstenberg  then  proceeds  to  meet  the  objections 
which  have  been  broaght  to  bear  against  the  view  adopted 
by  him — *  adopted,'  for  this  explanation  is  by  no  means  a 
new  one,  though  he  has  brought  it  forward  in  greater 
fprce  than  before,  and  with  new  illustrations. 

The  moat  important  of  these  objections  arises  from  the 
apprehension  that  the  goat,  if  thus  cast  away  as  to  Satan, 
must  be  regarded  as  an  offering  to  him ;  and  that,  as  this 
could  not  be  the  case,  it  condenms  the  whole  interpreta- 
tion. To  this  Hengstenberg  answers—*  Were  it  really 
necessary  to  connect  with  the  explanation  of  Azazel  as 
meaning  Satan,  the  assumption  that  sacrifice  was  offered  to 
him,  we  should  feel  obliged  to  abandon  it,  notwithstanding 
all  the  reasons  in  its  favour.'  But  the  following  reasons 
prove  that  an  offering  made  to  Azazel  cannot  be  sup- 
posed:— 

1.  Both  the  goats  are,  in  verse  5,  taken  together  as  form- 
ing unitedly  one  single  offering,  which  wholly  excludes 
the  thought  that  one  of  them  was  brought  as  an  offering 
to  Jehovah,  and  the  other  to  AcazeL  And  further,  an 
offering  which  is  made  to  a  bad  being  can  never  be  a  sin- 
offering.  The  idea  of  a  sin-offering  implies  holiness, 
hatred  of  sin  in  the  being  to  whom  tl^  offering  is  made. 
2.  Both  the  goats  were  first  placed  at  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle  of  &  congregation  before  the  Lord.  To  him, 
therefore,  they  both  belong ;  and  when  afterwards  one  of 
them  is  sent  to  Azazel,  this  is  done  in  accordance  with  the 
wish  of  Jehovah,  and  also  without  destroying  the  original 
relation,  since  the  one  sent  to  Axazel  docs  not  cease  to 
belong  to  the  Lord.  3.  The  casting  of  lots  also  shews  that 
these  goats  were  considered  as  belonging  to  the  Lord.  The 
lot  is  never  used  in  the  Old  Testament  except  as  a  meana 
of  obtaining  the  decision  of  Jehovah.  So  then,  here  also, 
Jehovah  decides  which  of  the  goats  is  to  be  offered  as  a  sin- 
offering,  and  which  to  be  ofieiifed  to  AzazeL  4.  The  goat 
assigned  to  Azazel,  before  he  is  sent  away,  is  absolved, 
V,  ai.  The  act  by  which  the  second  goat  is,  as  it  were, 
identified  with  the  first,  in  order  to  tnmsfor  to  the  Ixving 
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the  nature  whioh  the  dead  potsesaod^  shews  to  wfcat  Ae 
phrase,  *  for  a  sin-ofiering/  in  verm  6,  has  refereoee.  The 
two  goits  became^  as  it  were,  one  ^oat,  and  their  quality 
rests  only  OQ  the  ^ytical  impoasibiUt^  of  making  ooe  goi§t 
represent  the  different  points  to  be  exhibited.  Had  it  bees 
possible,  in  the  circonstanoes,  to  restore  life  to  the  goat 
that  was  sacrifioed,  this  would  have  been  done.  The  two 
goats,  in  this  comiectien>  stand  in  a  relation  tunilar  to  tiiat 
c^the  two  birds  in  the  parifieation  of  the  leprous  person  in 
Lev.  L  4,  of  which  the  one  let  go  was  dippied  in  the  blood 
of  the  one  slain.  As  soon  as  the  second  goat  is  considered 
an  offering  to  Azazel,  the  connection  between  it  and  the 
ftrst  ceases,  and  it  cannot  be  conceived  why  it  was  ahaolved 
before  it  went  away.  5.  According  to  verse  2 1,  the  already 
forgiven  sins  of  Israel  are  laid  upon  the  head  of  the  goat. 
These  he  bears  to  Azazel  in  the  desert  But  where  there 
is  already  fbrgiveness  of  sin,  there  is  no  more  oGering. 

The  other  ejections  which  have  on  different  prinopka 
been  made  to  tMs  view  are  of  less  weight  One  of  tbeaii, 
which  alleges  the  apparent  equality  given  ander  this  ex- 
planation to  the  claims  of  Jehovah  andof  Satan,  Is  an&wewd 
by  shewing  that  it  is  rather  calculated  to  act  against  the 
tendency  of  an  ancient  people  to  entertain  that  belief.  The 
lot  is  imder  the  direction  of  Jehovah,  and  is  a  means  of 
ascertmning  his  will ;  it  is  not  a  mediation  between  the  two 
by  an  ind^ndent  tiiird  aaency;  which  decides  to  which 
the  one  and  to  which  the  other  shall  fidl. 

Such  is  the  explanation  which  seems  upon  the  whole  the 
most  reasonable  if  the  personality  of  Amtd  be  admitted: 
and  we  do  not  see  how  that  can  be  well  disputed.  But 
whether  the  act  itself  has  not  a  higher  symbolioil  refoienee 
than  Hengstenberg  assigns  to  it  may  well  be  questioDed. 
That  the  transaction  is  typical  of  Christ,  m  the  risda 
goat  representing  his  vicarious  sacrifice  for  sin,  and  in  the 
other  of  Christ  raised  again  for  our  Justification—beaing 
and  removing  our  sins  far  away,  is  an  old  opinion;  satK 
staatially  peniaps  true,  but  fonnally  open  to  objecdoos 
which  Witsius,  Faber,  and  others  sedc  to  obviate  by  as* 
suming  that  the  goat  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  Jehovah  wm 
devoted  as  a  sin^ofiferin^  after  the  manner  of  any  other  sia- 
offering  by  its  being  piacnlarly  slain ;  the  type  zcfneent- 
ing  the  Messiah  in  the  act  of  satisf^g  the  strict  justice  of 
God,  by  consenting  to  lay  down  his  lifo  sacrifically  in  oir 
stead  and  on  oUr  behalf.  But  the  goat  that  foil  to  the  lot 
of  Azazel  was  first  imputatively  laden  with  the  sins  of  the 
whole  people,  and  was  then  symbolically  ^ven  np  to  the 
rage  of  the  evil  spirit  by  being  turned  loose  into  the  wildei> 
ness,  which  was  deemed  his  favonrite  terrestrial  hannt; 
and  thb  second  type  is  supposed  to  rqnresent  the  Messiah, 
burdened  with  the  transsressioas  of  mankind,  deserted  for 
a  season  by  his  heavenly  Father,  and  delivered  into  ti^ 
hand  of  the  prince  of  &rkness,  with  a  fhll  permission 
ffranted  to  the  apostate  angel  of  mortally  bruising  his 
heel,  or  his  human  nature.  That  there  is  a  typical  re- 
ference to  the  atonement  which  our  Lord  accomplished  1^ 
his  death,  we  have  no  doubt ;  but  some  of  the  details  of  the 
application,  as  here  stated,  seem  much  open  to  question. 
Professor  Bush,  who  has  given  much  attention  to  the  sub> 
ject,  evinces  his  usual  partiality  for  strange  and  recondite 
interpretations,  by  preferring  beyond  all  oth^  views  one 
which  he  has  adopted  fhxn  Conrad  Pelliean,  who  supposes 
that  the  slain  goat  was  a  type  of  Christ,  and  the  scapegoat 
a  type  of  Barabbas,  who  is  himself  under  this  view,  tuum 
for  an  impersonation  of  the  whole  people  to  whom  he  be- 
longed. Profossor  Bush  even  presses  this  matter  so  fiH*  at 
to  hazard  the  conjecture  that  Pontius  Pilate  is  fora^ 
shadowed  in  the  *  fit  man'  by  whom  tiie  scapegoat  was  to 
be  sent  away  into  the  wilderness..  See  his  ffis»ertatioii  M 
the  subject  in  the  Biblical  Bepositont,  viii.  Il6-ld6 :  also^ 
Hermansen,  Obss.  de  Nomine  Azazel,  Hava.  1838. 

10.  '  Let  him  go  for  a  scapegoat  into  the  mlderness,*^^ 
The  Rabbixis  inform  us,  that  when  the  lot  had  been  lakeiu 
the  high-priest  fiistened  a  long  fillet,  or  narrow  piece  -w 
scarlet,  to  tiie  head  of  the  scapegoat;  and  that  after  he  had . 
confessed  his  own  sins  and  those  of  the  people  over  his 
head,  or  (for  we  ate  not  quite  certain  aboot  the  poiut  of 
time)  when  the  goat  was  finally  dismissed,   this  fiUet. 
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efaanged  oolouFto'wbite,  if  tlie  atanement  -were  aeeepled  by 
God,  but  else  retained  itf  natural  colour.  It  is  to  this  that 
they  understand  Isaiah  to  allude  when  he  says : — <  Though 
your  sins  be  at  scarlet,  they  shall  be  as  white  as  snow ; 
though  they  be  red  like  crimson,  they  shall  be  as  wool.' 
(Isaiah  1 18.^  After  the  confession  had  been  made  over 
me  head  of  the  scapegoat,  it  was  committed  to  the  charge 
of  some  person  or  persons,  previously  chosen  for  the  pur* 
pose,  and  carried  away  into  the  wiloemess;  where,  as  we 
shoidd  understand,  verse  22,  it  was  set  at  liberty ;  but  the 
Babbins  ^ve  a  somewhat  different  account  Tney  inform 
as  (speakmg  with  a  particular  reference  to  Jerusalem  and 
the  tonple  service),  diat  the  goat  was  taken  to  a  place, 
about  twelve  miles  from  Jerwalem,  where  there  was  a 
formidable  rooky  precipios ;  and  they  add,  that,  for  this 
ooeanon,  a  sort  of  causev^y  was  made  between  Jerusalem 
and  that  place,  and  that  ten  tents  with  relays  were  sta- 
tioned at  equal  distances  between  them.  On  arriving  at 
the  preeipiee,  the  goat  was  thrown  down  fixHn  its  summit, 
and  br  knocking  against  the  projeodons,  was  generally 
dashed  to  pieces  before  it  had  half  reached  the  bottom.  It 
is  added,  that  the  result  of  this  execution  was  promptly 
commnnicated,  by  signals,  raised  at  proper  distances,  to  the 
people  who  were  aaxioudy  awaiting  the  event  at  the 
temple^  It  is  also  said,  that  at  the  same  time  a  scarlet 
ribbon,  &stened  at  the  entrance  of  the  temple,  turned  red 
at  this  instant  of  time,  in  token  of  the  divine  acceptance  of 
the  expiation;  and  that  this  miracle  ceased  forty  years 
before  the  destruction  of  the  second  temple.  We  do  not 
very  well  understand  whether  this  fillet  is  a  variation  of 
the  aeeonnt  which  places  one  on  the  head  of  the  goat,  or 
whether  there  were  two  fillets,  one  for  the  goat  and  the 
other  at  the  temple.  If  the  latter,  we  may  conclude  that 
tike  alibied  change  is  described  as  having  taken  place 
aunuitaneously  in  both.  However  understood,  it  is  Tery 
remarkaUe  that  the  Rabbins,  who  give  this  account  of  the 
fillets,  assign  the  cessation  of  the  miracle  by  which  the 
divine  acceptance  of  this  act  was  notified,  to  a  period  pre- 
cisely corresponding  with  the  death  of  Christ— an  event 
which  most  Christians  understand  to  have  been  prefigured 
by  atoning  sacrifices,  which  they  believe  to  have  been  done 
awi^  by  that  final  consummation  of  all  sacrificial  institu- 
tioiis.  The  account  of  the  Rabbins,  that  the  goat  was 
finally  immolated,  rather  than  left  free  in  the  wildemess, 
seems  to  be  discountenanced  by  t^.  22.  It  is  however  pos- 
siMe  that  the  Jews  may  have  adopted  the  usage  described 
when  tiiey  settled  in  Canaan,  and  could  not  so  convenientiy 
as  in  the  wilderness  carry  the  goat  to  '  a,  land  not  in* 
habited/  But  they  allow  that  it  sometimes  escaped  alive 
into  the  desert,  and  was  usually  taken  and  eaten  by  the 
Arabs,  who,  of  course,  were  littie  aware  of  what  they  did. 
21.  ^  Aaron  ^cdl  lay  both  his  hands  upon  the  head  of  the 
live  goat,  ami  confesaover  him  all  the  iniquities  of  the  chtl- 
dren^flsraeV'-k  similar  act  took  place  in  the  ordinary 
sin-o&rings ;  but  the  present  was  a  peculiarlpr  solemn  oc- 
casion in  which  that  ceremony  was  exemphfied.  When 
the  animal  is  understood  as  a  representative  victim,  whose 
death  atones  for  the  iniquity  of  him  in  whose  behalf  it  is 
offered,  some  formal  act  for  constituting  the  representation, 
and  expressive  of  a  transfer  to  that  victim  of  the  sin  for 
which  he  is  to  make  atonement,  would  naturally  be  thought 
of;  and  an  act  for  thia  purpose  more  simple  and  impres* 
sive  than  the  present  could  scarcely  be  devised.  Accord- 
ingly, we  find  the  idea  of  transfer  and  representation  accom- 
panied by  the  same  or  a  very  similar  act  in  different  times 
and  countries.  It  was  so  in  Egypt  We  have  already  de- 
scribed an  E^ptiaa  sacrifice,  afber  Herodotus ;  but  we 
purposely  omitted  one  particular,  reserving  it  for  this 
place.  He  says  that  when  an  animal  was  sacrificed,  the 
Egyptians  heaped  awful  imprecations  on  its  head,  wiping 
that  all  the  evils  which  impended  over  those  who  offer  the 
sacrifice,  or  over  Egypt  in  general,  might  fall  upon  it 
They  always  cut  off  the  head  of  the  victims,  and  after  im- 
praeatiag  it,  they  carried  it  forth  and  sold  it  in  the  market 
to  foreigners;  but  if  there  were  none  in  the  neighbour- 
hoodf  they  threw  it  into  the  river.  This  custom  was 
general  over  all  Egypt;  and,  in  consequence  of  it,  no 


Egyptian  would  ever  taste  the  head  of  any  creature  that 
had  breathed.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  ancient  Egyptian 
paintings,  representing  the  slaughtering  of  animals,  in 
which  we  see  the  head  of  the  animal  cut  off  in  the  first 
mstance,  and  carried  away  entire.  In  India  also  there  are 
manifest  traoes  of  the  same  usage.  -Mr.  Roberts  mentions, 
that  when  a  man  oflfers  a  goat  or  ram,  he  puts  one  leg  over 
it  (as  on  horseback),  and  lays  his  hand  upon  its  head,  while  < 
the  priest  repeats  the  prayers,  after  which  the  head  is 
struck  off  at  one  blow.  The  same  writer  states  that  persons, 
under  various  circumstances,  vow  to  set  a  goat  at  liberty 
in  honour  of  some  f;od,  if  the  prayers  which  they  make  are 
granted.  So  also,  if  a  person  has  committed  what  he  con- 
nders  a  great  sin,  he  also  liberates  a  goat,  and  then,  in 
addition  to  other  ceremomes,  he  sprinkles  tiie  animal  with 
water,  puts  his  hands  upon  it,  and  prays  to  be  forgiven. 
Befbre  such  goat  is  set  free,  to  go  where  it  likes,  the  owner 
either  makes  a  slit  in  its  ear,  or  &sten8  a  yellow  cord 
(compare  the  scariet  fillet  mentioned  in  the  note  to  v.  10) 
around  its  neck.  These  are  the  tokens  by  which  the  ani- 
mal is  known,  and  which  secure  it  from  molestation. 
{Oriental  lUustralions,  pp.  88,  87.  88.)  A  remarkable 
analogy,  to  at  least  the  Rabbinical  explanation  about  the 
scape-gpat,  occurs  in  the  Hindoo  sacrifice  of  a  horse,  men- 
tioned in  Mr.  Halhed's  translation  of  tiie  Code  of  Gentoo 
Laws,  XXI.  and  127.  The  offerer  fiatens  a  scroll  of 
writing  upon  the  horse's  neck,  and  dismisses  him  to  go 
where  he  pleases :  but  the  animal  is  attended  night  and 
day  by  a  stout  and  valiant  man,  equipped  with  the  best 
necessaries  and  accoutrements,  whose  business  it  is  to  pro- 
tect ^  animal's  freedom.  In  the  end,  it  seems,  tiie  horse 
is  sacrificed  and  his  carcase  consumed  in  the  fire :  and  the 
oriental  commentator,  cited  in  Mr.  Halhed's  preface,  re- 
marks that  '  tiie  intent  of  this  sacrifice  is,  that  a  man 
should  consider  himself  in  the  place  of  that  horse.'  Similar 
ideas  have  always  prevailed  more  or  less  in  Arabia.  One 
of  the  most  curious  illustrations  of  this  is  given  by  Bruce, 
the  Abyssinian  traveller.  A  quarrel  between  two  parties 
of  men  took  place,  and  great  disorder  and  mutual  hostility 
prevailed  for  seyeral  days.  At  last,  their  ammnnition  being 
nearly  expended,  the  old  men  on  Wh  sides  settied  the 
matter  by  agreeing  to  lay  all  the  blame  upon  a  camel.  One 
was  accordingly  produced,  and  brought  without  the  town, 
where  they  spent  ^reat  part  of  the  attemoon  in  upbraiding 
the  poor  animal  with  all  the  ofibnces  of  hand  and  tongue  of 
which  they  had  been  themselves  guilty.  When  his  mea- 
sure of  iniquity  seemed  foil — *  each  man  thrust  him  through 
with  a  lance,  devoting  him  diis  manibus  et  diris,  by  a  kind 
of  prayer,  and  with  a  thousand  curses  upon  his  head ;  after 
which  each  man  retired,  folly  satisfied  as  to  the  wrongs  he 
had  received  from  the  camel.' 

29.  *In  the  seventh  month,  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  month, 
ye  shall  qffiiet  your  sotf^.'— This  was  one  of  the  great 
annual  observances ;  but  not  one  of  those  at  which  the  pre- 
sence of  every  male  was  required  at  the  tabernacle  or 
temple.  It  was  held  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  month  Tishri 
(September— October),  which  is  the  first  month  of  the  civil 
year,  and  the  seventh  of  the  ecclesiastical.  The  day  was 
observed  as  a  most  strict  fost,  and  no  servile  work  was  done 
thereon.  Man^  expiatory  ceremonies  have  already  passed 
under  our  noace,  as  required  in  various  circumstances ; 
but  fAtswas  the  grand  and  general  expiation  in  which 
atoning  sacrifices  were  made  for  aU  the  sin  and  all  the  de- 
filement of  the  preceding  year.  Hence  it  was  pre-eml- 
nentiy  distinguished  as  the  Day  of  Atonement  The  idea 
of  the  institution  seems  to  have  been,  that  inasmuch  as  the 
incidentU  and  occasional  sin-offerings  had,  from  their  very 
nature,  left  much  sin  for  which  no  expiation  had  been 
made,  there  should  be  a  day  in  which  all  omissions  of  this 
sort  should  be  supplied,  b^  one  general  expiation,  so  that 
at  the  end  of  the  year  no  sm  or  pollution  might  remain  for 
whidi  the  blood  of  atonement  had  not  been  shed.  The 
ceremonies  are  too  distinctly  detailed  to  require  a  general 
explanation ;  but  we  have  made  some  remarks  on  a  few 
particular  points.  For  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
this  solemn  fost  is  observed  by  modem  Jews,  we  may  refer 
to  Bnxtorf,  Calmet,  and  Allen's  Modem  Judaism, 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

1  The  blood  of  aS  slain  beasts  must  be  tiered  to  the 
Lord  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle^  7  Tlvey  must 
fU)t  offer  to  devils,  10  All  eating  of  blood  is/brbid-' 
den,  16  and  aU  that  cUeth  alone,  or  is  torn. 

And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying, 

2  Speak  unto  Aaron,  and  unto  bis  sons, 
and  unto  all  the  children  of  Israel,  and  say 
unto  them ;  This  is  the  thing  which  the  Lord 
hath  commanded,  saying, 

3  What  man  soever  t/tere  be  of  the  house  of 
Israel,  that  killeth  an  ox,  or  lamb,  or  goat,  in 
the  camp,  or  that  killeth  it  out  of  the  camp, 

4  And  bringeth  it  not  unto  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  to  offer  an 
offering  unto  the  Lord  berore  the  tabernacle 
of  the  Lord;  blood  shall  be  imputed  unto 
that  man ;  he  hath  shed  blood  ;  and  that  man 
shall  be  cut  off  from  among  his  people : 

5  To  the  end  that  the  children  of  Israel 
may  bring  their  sacrifices,  which  they  offer  in 
the  open  field,  even  that  Uiey  may  brmg  them 
unto  the  Lord,  unto  the  door  of  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  congregation,  unto  the  priest,  and 
offer  them  for  peace  offerings  unto  the  Lord. 

6  And  the  priest  shall  sprinkle  the  blood 
upon  the  altar  of  the  Lord  at  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  and  bum  the 
fiit  for  a  'sweet  savour  unto  the  Lord. 

7  And  they  shall  no  more  offer  their  sacri- 
fices unto  devils,  after  whom  they  have  gone  a 
whoring.  This  shall  be  a  statute  for  ever 
unto  them  throughout  their  generations. 

8  And  thou  shalt  say  unto  them,  What- 
soever man  there  be  of  the  house  of  Israel,  or 
of  the  strangers  which  sojourn  among  you, 
that  offereth  a  burnt  ofiering  or  sacrifice, 

9  And  bringeth  it  not  unto  the  door  of  the 
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tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  to  ofier  it  unto 
the  Lord;  even  that  man  ehall  be  cut  off 
from  among  his  people. 

10  IT  And  whatsoever  man  there  be  of  the 
house  of  Israel,  or  of  the  strangers  that 
sojourn  among  you,  that  eateth  any  manner 
of  blood ;  I  will  even  set  my  face  against  that 
soul  that  eateth  blood,  and  will  cut  him  off 
from  among  his  people. 

11  For  me  lire  or  the  flesh  is  in  the  blood: 
and  I  have  ^ven  it  to  you  upon  the  altar  to 
make  an  atonement  for  your  souls :  for  it  is 
the  blood  that  maketh  an  atonement  for  the^ 
soul. 

12  Therefore  I  said  unto  the  children  of 
Israel,  No  soul  of  you  shall  eat  blood,  neither 
shall  any  stranger  that  sojoumeth  among  you 
eat  blood. 

13  And  whatsoever  man  there  be  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  or  of  the  strangers  that 
sojourn  among  you,  "which  hunteth  and 
catcheth  any  beast  or  fowl  that  may  be  eaten ; 
he  shall  even  pour  out  the  blood  thereof  and 
cover  it  with  oust. 

14  "For  it  is  the  life  of  all  flesh ;  the  blood 
of  it  is  for  the  life  thereof:  therefore  I  said 
unto  the  children  of  Israel,  Ye  shall  eat  the 
blood  of  no  manner  of  flesh :  for  the  life  of  all 
flesh  is  the  blood  thereof:  whosoever  eateth  it 
shall  be  cut  off 

15  IT  And  every  soul  that  eateth  *that  which 
died  <f  itself,  or  that  which  was  torn  mlh 
beasts,  whether  it  be  one  of  your  own  country,  or 
a  stranger,  he  shall  both  wash  his  clothes,  and 
bathe  himself  in  water,  and  be  unclean  until 
the  even :  then  shall  he  be  clean. 

16  But  if  he  wash  them  not,  nor  bathe  bis 
flesh ;  then  he  shall  bear  his  iniquity. 

AmKiy.  ■  G«n.  9. 4.  4  Heb.  a  careofe. 


Verge  5.  '  Offer  them  for  peace  afferings  unto  the 
LORD.'— The  parport  of  this  law,  as  read  here,  is,  that 
the  Israelites  were  to  bring  the  animals  they  intended  to 
kill  ibr  food,  to  the  tabernacle,  to  be  dealt  with  as  peace 
offerings,  the  blood  being  applied  and  the  fat  consumed  as 
in  snch  sacrifices,  the  rest  bemg  eaten  by  the  offerer,  as  in 
the  regular  sacrifices  of  this  dass.  But  then  the  difficulty 
comes  of  reconciling  this  text  with  Deut  xii.  13.  Michaelis 
thinks  that  the  law  of  the  chapter  before  us  was  only  in- 
tended to  operate  temporarily  during  the  sojourn  in  the 
wilderness,  and  that  the  law  in  DeuterononiY,  delivered 
just  before  the  entrance  of  the  Hebrews  into  Canaan,  was 
mtended  expressly  to  repeal  that  now  under  condderation. 
Others,  however,  apprehend  that  the  two  passages  cannot 
be  reconciled  without  adopting  a  clause  which  does  not  now 
exist  in  the  Hebrew  text,  but  is  fbund  in  the  Samaritan  and 
Septaagint  versioiis.  This  condsts  in  an  addition  to  v,  3, 
at  it  now  stands,  of  the  words, — '  for  a  burnt  offering  or 
fbr  a  peace  offering,  acceptable  and  of  a  sweet  savour  to 
Jehovah.'  The  direction  would  then  mean,  not  that  ani- 
mals killed  for  food  were  to  be  offered  as  peace  offerinffs, 
but  that  burnt  ofierinss  and  peace  ofienngs  should  be 
sacrificed  nowhere  else  but  at  the  tabernacle.  We  are  not 
846 


called  upon  to  determine  between  these  alternatives.  Th* 
authorities  and  reasons  for  the  latter  speak  for  themsdret; 
but  as  those  in  fiivour  of  that  which  nas  the  merit  of  dif> 
pensing  with  any  addition  to  the  received  text,  are  not  at 
once  so  apparent,  we  may  state — that  the  regulation  is  con- 
ceived to  nave  arisen  with  the  view  of  preventing  sec^ 
sacrifices  to  idols.  It  was  a  custom  in  ancient  times  for  s 
person  to  make  an  offering  of  the  flesh  which  he  intended 
to  use  as  food :  and  as  the  Israelites  were  certainly  mo^ 
addicted  to  idolatry,  it  might  not  unreasonably  be  suspected 
that  they  would  privately  make  their  offerings  to  idcui 
under  pretence  of  slaughterifig  animals  for  food.  It  ▼** 
au  obvious  and  effectual  method  of  preventing  this,  to  orfer 
that  <dl  animals  slaughtered  for  food  should,  in  the  firtt 
instance,  be  killed  in  public,  and  offered  only  to  Jehovih. 
If  the  interpretation  thus  given  to  the  law  itself  be  «>>]J^ 
this  was  doubtiess  the  primary  consideration  on  which  it 
was  founded :  indeed,  however  it  be  understood,  that  iti 
object  was  the  prevention  of  idolatrous  sacrifices,  isex- 
pressly  declared  in  verses  6-7.  It  does  not  appear  whemer 
the  meat  thus  offered  was  to  be  eaten  within  a  giten^ms 
and  in  company,  like  the  regular  peace  offerings ;  if  ^ 
this  would  have  been  no  pumcvlar  hardship;  for,  as  ^ 
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haire  already  had  MTeral  oocasioiia  to  remark,  tribes  cir- 
oomstanoed  as  the  laraelites  were  in  the  wilderness,  do  not 
slaughter  animals  fbr  evenr-day  consomption,  but  onl^  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  reast  ]  so  that  what  was  enjoined 
as  to  tne  peace  offermn,  was  what  would  be  ordinarily 
done,  whether  the  animu  were  ofiered  or  not  Michaehs 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware  of  this  strong  corrobora- 
tion of  the  Tiew  he  was  led  to  adopt,  and  in  which,  we  are, 
npon  the  whole,  rather  disposed  to  concor.  The  view  does 
not  app|^  to  be  weakened,  but  rather  strengthened,  by  the 
law  in  Deuteronomy,  which  seems  to  have  had  the  object  of 
removing  in  Canaan  a  restriction  which  had  premled  in 
the  wilcfemess.  The  reasons  for  the  repeal  are  nearly  as 
obvious  as  those  fbr  the  original  law.  A  new  generauon 
had  arisen,  more  instructed  than  that  which  had  been  so 
deeply  imbued  with  the  idolatries  of  Egypt,  and  the  ori- 
giittl  restriction  had  therefore  become  less  needful.  And 
besides,  the  observance  of  the  original  law,  would  have 
been  scarcely  practicable  when  the  Hebrews  became  settled 
in  PsJestine.  They  would  naturally  be  then  disposed  to 
oonsnme  more  animal  food— as  settled  nations  usuailv  do, 
even  in  the  East — than  when  in  the  wilderness :  and  yet 
this  law  would  neariy  have  operated  as  an  interdiction  of 
sndi  fbod  to  a  great  {Mut  of  the  pi^nlation,  who  residing  at 
a  distance  fh>m  the  tabernacle  or  temple,  would  have  been 
obliged  to  take  a  long  journey  with  their  oxen,  sheep,  or 
ffoats,  to  offer  them  at  the  altar  before  the^  could  taste 
3ieirmeat  It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that  if  the  law  in 
the  present  text  is  to  be  understood  of  regular  burnt  offer- 
ings and  peace  offerings,  a  very  unnecessary  repetition  of 
it  occurs  immediately  after  in  verses  8,  9:  and  this  is  un- 
usual in  the  laws  of  Moses. 

7.  '  TTieyahaU  no  more  qffer  their  iacr\fiee8  unto  dtvils* 
— ^The  original  word  D^^J^  seirim,  here  rendered  *  devils,* 
denotes  properly  *  hairy  ones:'  hence  also  *  he-goats'  (as 
in  the  Latin  hircus,  eqmvalent  to  hirtus,  hirautuSt  *  hairy '). 
From  these,  again,  the  idea  travelled  to  certain  imaginary 
beings,  demons,  sylvan  gods,  which  were  supposed  to  fre- 
quent wildernesses  and  solitary  places,  which  were  repre- 
sented by  goats — which  the  Greeks  combined  with  the 
human  su^^,  jHKiducing  the  satyrs,  fkuns,  and  other  wood- 
land deities,  over  whom  Pan  presided.  It  is  probable  that 
the  popular  idea  of  the  devil,  as  conveyed  by  painters, 
originated  in  such  representations;  and  our  'word panic  is 
a  memento  of  the  terror  which  the  appmranoe  of  such 
fn^tful  objects  was  supposed  to  inspire.  That  the  worship 
df  tiie  goat-gods  was  considered  appropriate  to  wildernesses, 
suggests  the  grounds  on  which  the  Israelites  were,  in  the 
wUdemess  where  they  at  this  time  sojourned,  particularly 
disposed  to  this  form  of  idolatry ;  and  it  is  one  of  these 
laws  or  inhibitions  so  eminentiy  appropriate  to  the  wilder^ 
ness  as  to  count  amonff  the  incidental  evidence  that  the 
book  was  written  or  the  law  delivered  while  the  people 
still  abode  in  the  desert  Here  also  we  have  a  reason  for 
tite  immediatelv  preceding  injunction  respecting  the  bring- 
ing to  the  Lord's  altkr  all  animals  to  be  slai^tered  for 
fbod,  namely,  that  people  should  be  thereby  iuci^)acitated 
firom  ofierinff  them,  under  pretence  of  slau^tenng  them 
for  food,  to  Mols  of  this  description.  That  tiiey  had  done 
so,  and  were  addicted  to  the  worship  of  the  powers  sup- 
posed to  preside  over  such  re^ons  as  that  in  which  they 
dwelt,  is  dear  from  thejpointS  terms  in  which  the  pro- 
hibition is  conveyed — *  Ye  shall  no  more*  etc  We  may 
here  recall  attention  to  what  has  been  already  stated  in  the 
note  to  Exod.  viii.  26,  respectinf^  the  worship  of  goats  in 
Egypt,  especially  in  the  Mendesian  nome.    Hengstenberg 


has  some  curious  and  acute  remarks  on  this  matter  in  his 
Authentie  dee  Pentateuches,  i.  118-122;  but  unfortunately 
he  argues  upon  the  undoubtedly  erroneous  information  of 
Herodotus,  who  confounds  Mendes  with  Khem,  as  per- 
sonif^ng  the  generative  principle  of  nature,  and  after 
identifying  him  with  Pan  (which  might  be  true  of  Khem, 
but  not  any  other  E^ptian  idol),  says  that  the  Egyptians 
represented  him  in  the  form  combined  of  man  ana  goat, 
which  the  Greeks  ascribed  to  Pan,  although  it  is  certain 
that  this  combination  was  ntterlynnknown  to  that  people, 
and  was  not  gijen  by  them  to  Khem,  or  to  any  other  of 
their  idols.  The  Effjrptians  worshipped  the  goat  bodilv, 
as  we  have  seen  under  the  above  ated  text — especially 
in  the  nome  of  Mendes,  where,  according  to  Plutarch  (De 
Irid.  s.  36),  one  specially  selected  and  set  apart,  received 
the  same  honours  which  were  elsewhere  rendered  in  Egypt 
to  Apis  or  Mnevis.  He  even  goes  so  flir  as  to  say  that  tnis 
god  was  called  Apis,  which  seems  very  donbtral.  Now, 
as  the  Israelites,  in  the  matter  of  <  the  golden  calf,'  fla- 
grantiy  imitated  tiie  worship  of  this  bull-god  of  E^pt, 
nothing  is  more  likely  than  that  in  the  present  text  they 
are  cautioned  against  the  oorrespondiDg  goat-worship  of 
Mendes,  with  which  they  could  not  but  be  well  ac- 
quainted. 

10.  *  I  will  set  my  face  against  that  soul  that  eateth  blood, 
and  will  cut  him  m  among  his  peopled — Some  remarks 
upon  the  eatbg  of  blood  generally  occur  in  the  note  on 
Gen.  ix.  4.  In  this  place  we  incline  to  think  with  Mai- 
monides,  that  the  prohibition  has  a  special  application  to 
the  use  of  blood  m  some  superstitious  or  idolatrous  rite ; 
for,  as  he  jusdy  observes,  the  additional  and  awful  sanction 
here  given  is  such  as  never  occurs  but  in  refisrence  to 
idolatnr  and  the  eating  of  blood,  and  it  was,  as  he  and  most 
other  Jewish  writers  think,  denounced  against  the  latter 
because  itencourased  that  species  of  idoutry  which  con- 
sisted in  the  worNiip  of  demons.  He  explains  his  mean- 
ing bv  shewing  that  among  certain  ancient  idolaters  (the 
Zaoii)  blood  was  eaten,  even  though  they  regarded  it  as 
impure  and  unclean,  because  they  supposed  it  the  fbod  of 
demons,  and  that  he  who  ate  it  acquired  by  that  means 
some  kind  of  communion  with  them,  so  that  they  would 
converse  fkmiliarly  with  them  and  reveal  to  them  fhture 
events.  There  were,  however,  some  among  the  Zabii  to 
whom  the  eating  of  blood  appeared  loathsome  and  ^eyiL' 
sive,  being  what  men  in  general  naturally  abhor.  These 
therefore  slew  a  beast,  and  caught  the  blood,  which  they 
poured  into  a  vessel  or  small  hole  in  the  ground,  and  then 
sitting  in  a  circle  around  the  blood,  ate  the  flesh,  and  ima- 
nnea  that  the  demons  drank  the  blood  as  their  fbod  whila 
tiiey  thnnselves  were  eating  the  flesh,  and  that  friendship, 
flratemity,  and  fhmiliarity  were  thereby  contracted  with 
them,  because  they  had  eaten  at  the  same  table,  and  re- 
clined on  the  same  seat;  besides  which  they  alsp  believed 
that  the  demons,  thus  propitiated,  appeared  to  them  in  their 
sleep,  indicating  numy  thmgs  tlmt  were  to  come,  and  dis- 
covering others.  'These  opinions,'  adds  Maimonides, 
'  were  in  those  times  universally  entertained  and  approved, 
and  no  one  doubted  the  truth  of  them.'  The  kind  of  re* 
presentative  eating  of  blood,  by  eating  the  flesh  around  the 
blood,  he  regards  as  in  like  manner  prohibited  by  Lev. 
xix.  26— <  Te  shall  not  eat  anything  at  or  upon  (?{)  iho 
blood ;'  and  the  prohibition  is  there  certainly  given  in 
connection  with  the  mention  of  superstitious  and  diabolical 
acts,  which  alone  affords  considerable  sanction  to  this 
interpretation. 


CHAPTER  XVni. 

1  UkkacfidrMrriages,    19  Unktwfid  huts. 

Akd  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying, 

2  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel  and 
say  unto  them,  I  am  the  Lord  your  God. 


3  After  the  doinfls  of  the  land  of  Egypt, 
wherem  ye  dwelt,  shall  ye  not  do :  and  uter 
the  doings  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  whither  I 
bring  you,  shall  ye  not  do :  neither  shall  ye 
walk  in  their  ordinances. 

4  Ye  shall  do  my  judgments,  and  keep 
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mine  ordinances,  to  walk  therein :  I  am  the 
Lord  your  God. 

5  Ye  shall  therefore  keep  my  statutes,  and 
my  judgments :  Vhich  if  a  man  do,  he  shall 
live  in  them :  I  am  the  Lord. 

6  %  None  of  you  shall  approach  to  any  that 
is  'near  of  kin  to  him,  to  uncover  their  naked- 
ness :  I  a»i  the  Lord. 

7  Tlie  nakedness  of  thy  father,  or  the 
nakedness  of  thy  mother,  shalt  thou  not  un- 
cover: she  is  thy  mother;  thou  shalt  not 
uncover  her  nakedness. 

8  "The  nakedness  of  thy  father's  wife  shalt 
thou  not  uncover :  it  is  thy  father's  nakedness. 

9  The  nakedness  of  thy  sister,  the  daughter 
of  thy  father,  or  daughter  of  thy  mother, 
tchether  she  be  bom  at  home,  or  bom  abroad, 
even  their  nakedness  thou  shalt  not  uncover. 

10  The  nakedness  of  thy  son's  daughter, 
or  of  thy  daughter's  daughter,  even  their 
nakedness  thou  shalt  not  uncover :  for  their's 
}«  thine  own  nakedness. 

11  The  nakedness  of  thy  father's  wife's 
daughter,  begotten  of  thy  father,  she  w  thy 
sister,  thou  shalt  not  uncover  her  nakedness. 

12  *Thou  dialt  not  uncoyer  the  nakedness 
of  thy  father's  sister :  she  is  thy  father's  near 
kinswomaQ. 

18  Thou  shalt  not  uncover  ^e  nakedness 
of  thy  mother's  sister :  for  she  is  thy  mother's 
near  kinswoman. 

14  ^Tbon  shalt  not  uncover  the  nakedness 
of  thy  father's  brother,  thou  shalt  not  approach 
to  his  wife :  she  is  thine  aunt. 

15  "Thou  shalt  not  uncover  the  nakedness 
of  thy  daughter  in  law :  she  is  thy  son's  wife ; 
thou  ^alt  not  uncover  her  nakedness. 

16  ^Thou  shalt  not  uncover  the  nakedness 
of  thy  brother's  wife :  it  is  thy  brother's  naked- 


17  Thou  shalt  not  uncover  the  nakedness 
of  a  woman  and  her  daughter,  neither  shalt 
thou  take  her  son's  daughter,  or  her  dau^- 
ter's  daughter,  to  uncover  her  nakedness ;  for 
they  archer  near  kinswomen :  it  is  wickedness. 


18  Neither  shalt  thou  take  'a  wife  to  her 
sister,  to  vex  Iier^  to  uncover  her  nakedness, 
beside  the  other  in  her  life  tina. 

19  If  'Also  thou  shalt  not  approach  unto  a 
woman  to  uncover  her  nakedness,  as  long  as 
she  is  put  apart  for  her  uncleanness. 

20  Moreover  thou  shalt  not  lie  carnally 
with  thy  neighbour's  wife,  to  defile  thyself 
with  her. 

21  And  thou  shalt  not  let  any  of  thy  seed 
*"pass  through  the  jire  to  **Moiech,  neither 
shalt  thou  profane  the  name  of  thy  God :  I 
am  the  Lord. 

22  Thou  shalt  not  lie  with  mankind,  as 
with  womankind :  it  is  abomination. 

23  '''Neither  shalt  thou  lie  with  any  beast 
to  defile  thyself  therewith :  neither  shall  any 
woman  stand  before  a  beast  to  lie  down 
thereto :  it  is  confusion. 

24  Defile  not  ye  yourselves  in  any  of  these 
things  :  for  in  all  these  the  nations  are  defiled 
which  I  cast  out  before  you : 

25  And  the  land  is  defiled :  therefore  I  do 
visit  the  iniquity  thereof  upon  it,  and  ihe  land 
itself  vomiteth  out  her  inliabitants. 

26  Ye  shall  therefore  keep  my  statutes  and 
my  judgments,  and  shall  not  commit  any  of 
these  fiLDominations ;  neither  any  of  your  own 
nation,  nor  any  stranger  that  sojoiumeth  among 
you: 

27  (For  all  these  abominations  have  the 
men  of  the  land  done,  which  were  before  you, 
and  the  land  is  defiled ;) 

28  That  the  land  spue  not  you  out  also, 
when  ye  defile  it,  as  it  spued  out  the  nations 
that  toere  before  you. 

29  For  whosoever  shall  commit  any  of 
these  abominations,  even  the  souls  that  com- 
mit them  shall  be  cut  ofi^  from  among  their 
people. 

30  Therefore  shall  ye  keep  mine  ordinance, 
that  ye  commit  not  any  one  of  these  abomi- 
nable customs,  which  were  committed  before 

Jou,  and  that  ye  defile  not  yourselves  therein : 
am  the  Lord  your  God, 


1  Esek.  to.  U.    Rom.  10.  5.    Gal.  3.  12.  «  Heb.  remainder  ofhitfeth. 

«  Chap.  20.  18.  »  Chap.  80.  20.  «  Chap.  20.  12.  r  Chap.  20.  21. 

9  Chap.  20.  18.  10  Chap.  20.  2.    2  Kings  23.  10.  11  Called,  Acta  7.  43,  Jloloeh, 


■  Chap.  80.  11. 

■  Or,  out  wi/b  to  aaotker. 

It  Chap.  20.  15. 


Vene  3.  *  After  the  doings  of  the  land  tf  Egypt . . .  and 
.  k . . M«  UmdrfCatMon  ....  shall yenot do*'^The stroog 
abhorrence  with  which  tlie  infamoos  practices  ot  the  Egyp- 
tions  and  Cannanites  are  mentioned*  and  which  are  de- 
scribed as  forming  a  primary  cause  of  the  expulsion  of  the 
latter  people  from  the  laud  wfaidi  their  abombmtions  had 
defiled,  is  jostified  by  all  the  acaount&of  the  East  whioli 
ancient  secular  histories  have  transmitted  to  us.  Many  of 
the  uiterdicted  enormities  recited  in  the  text,  were,  in  the 
surrounding  nations,  practised  without  shame,  vul  even 
US 


sanctioned  by  law.  Indepen^enUy  of  theie  own  reroltinff 
character,  and  the  degraded  state  of  oublic  morals  whidi 
resulted  from  them,  t£e  practices  whicli  this  chapter  ?p9f9: 
fies  were  either  dleged  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  exaimue 
of  the  gods,  or  were  else  practised  as  parts  of  the  worinip 
and  senrice  rendered  to  them.  "Hie  worst  of  tbeai:i^flfe 
performed  in  honour  of  the  gods,  at  tiieir  feativali  ani^ 
their  temples.  Thus,  in  everyway,  were  Cheyiiosl.aD- 
horrent  to  Hhn  *  who  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to  b«hbld  imL' 
Hab.L  la. 
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The  just  and  wise  regolations  which  this  chapter  con- 
tains, forbidding  the  marriages  of  near  relations,  form  the 
besis  of  the  laws  on  this  snbject  now  in  operation  in  most 
Christian  states ;  for  it  has  justly  been  conceived  that  what 
€rod  so  abhorred  in  the  practice  of  the  Canaanites,  conld 
not,  nnder  any  circumstances,  be  proper  or  lawful.  The 
modifications  which  these  laws  have  reoeited,  in  the  pro- 
cess of  adoption  by  Christian  states^  have  rather  tended  to 
iDcrease  than  to  diminish  the  number  of  prohibitions. 
The  reasoning  on  which  the  additional  interdictions  have 
been  founded  is,  by  a  consequentnl  inference,  that  these 
relaUonships  are  equally  near  with  some  which  are  ex- 
pressly forbidden,  and  that  they  are  therefore  to  be  un- 
derstood as  included  in  the  latter. 

The  snbject  of  this  chapter  has  exdted  a  rast  deal  of  atten- 
tion and  discussion  in  the  United  States,  fh>m  causes 
peculiar  to  the  social  and  religious  condition  of  that  country. 
Professor  Bush,  in  his  Notet  on  Leviticus,  gives  twenty- 
eight  [taget  to  the  consideration  of  this  chapter,  and  enu- 
merates a  host  of  treaties  which  bear  upon  it  It  does 
not  with  us  seem  to  demand  such  absorbing  attention : 
bot  those  who  may  wish  to  study  it  minutely,  will  find 
ample  materials  in  the  quarters  indicated. 

9.  *  Thy  ttster.'-^A  ^taity  respecting  marriages  among 
relatives  distinguished  the  Egyptians,  whose  doings  in  this 
respect  the  Israelites  are  in  v.  3  forbidden  to  imitate.  The 
marriage  with  a  sister,  in  particular,  so  strongly  forbidden 
bv  Moses,  was  considered  among  them  as  unconditionally 
allowable.  Diodorus  (Hist.  i.  27)  says: — *  It  is,  contrary 
to  the  common  custom,  lawful  among  the  £g}'ptians  to 
marry  a  sister,  since  such  a  union  was,  in  the  case  of  Isis, 
so  fortunate  in  its  cohscnnenoes.'  Pausaaias  (Attica,  i.  7) 
says  of  Phiiadelphus,  who  married  his  nster  bv  birth : — 
*  He  in  this  did  Uiat  which  is  by  no  means  lawful  among 
the  Macedonians,  but  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  law 
of  the  Egyptians  over  whom  he  ruled.'  Philo  (/>«  ^>ee. 
Zegg.  p.  780)  relates  of  the  Egyptian  lawgiver,  that  he 
gave  permission  to  all  to  marrv  their  sisters,  those  who 
were  sisters  by  birth  not  less  than  step-sisters,  those  of 
like  ace  and  older  not  less  than  younger.'  And  Wilkinson 
says  that  by  the  sculptures  in  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  it 
is  a  fact  foflv  authenticated,  that  this  law  waS  in  force  in 
the  earHeat  tunes.    An^,  Egyptian^  ii.  63. 

21.  *  TTtou  sJiaU  not  Aet  any  of  thy  teed  pom  through  the 
fire  to  Molech: — This  is  the  first  place  in  which  the  name 
of  this  Phcenician  idol  occurs.  The  word  means  *  king ' 
or  *  lord,*  and  as  it  is  always  with  the  article  *^\ASO  httm- 
molech  (except  in  Kings  xi.  7).  some  have  doubted  whether 
it  should  be  rendered  as  a  proper  name.  The  Septuagint 
senerall^  renders  it  as  an  appellative,  6  Apx""^  <>^  fiatrtk^^s. 
It  does  not  much  signify,  as  Uiere  is  no  doubt  that  a  par- 
ticular idol  b  intended  by  this  designation,  whether  treated 
as  an  appellative  or  a  proper  name.  Baal  is  in  the  same 
ease.  That  word  means  *  lord,*  though  nsnally  treated  as 
a  proper  name :  and  as  this  was  also  a  Phoenician  idol, 
some  are  inclined  to  think  that  Molech  and  Baal  are  but 
different  names  for  the  same  god.  There  are  some  grounds 
for  this  opinion;  but  as  many  of  the  reasons  on  which  it 
is  founded  arise  out  of  that  great  source  of  error,  the  at- 
tempt to  identify  the  idols  of  the  East  with  those  of  the 
West,  it  is  better  to  regard  them  as  distinct,  and  as  such  it 


would  seem  that  Molech  and  Baal  are  to  be  regarded  as 
personifications  of  the  powers  which  give  and  which  de- 
stroy life.  Yet  even  under  this  point  of  view,  the  two  need 
not  be  regarded  as  absolutely  severed :  for  the  early  reli- 
gions r^rded  them  as  not  incompatible  phases  of  the  same 
one  Godof  nature.  This  idea  of  Molech  as  a  personification 
of  the  destroving  power  of  Nature,  tiirows  light  upon  the 
human  sacrifices  which  formed  the  characteristic,  altiiough 
not  peculiar,  rite  of  his '  worship.'  It  has  indeed  b^ 
disputed  whether  the  phrase  '  causing  children  to  pass 
through  the  fire  to  Molech '  denotes  the  actual  sacrifice  of 
children  or  not.  It  has  been  alleged  to  mean  no  more 
than  that  thev  were  made  to  pass  between  two  fires  without 
danger  to  life,  for  the  purpose  of  purification.  But  this, 
wit£>ut  some  other  tender  interpretations  of  the  enormities 
of  ancient  worship,  owes  its  origin  to  a  desire  in  some 
Kabbins  to  lessen  the  mass  of  evidence  which  their  own 
history  ofi^ers,  of  the  perverse  idolatries  of  the  Jews,  and  is 
convincingly  shewn  to  be  untenable  by  such  passages  as 
Ps.  cvi.  38;  Jer.  vii.  31 ;  Eaek,  xvi.  20,  xxiii.  37 ;  the 
last  two  of  which  might  also  be  adduced  to  shew  that  the 
victims  were  slaughtered  before  they  were  burnt  The 
scanty  notices  in  ^ipture  of  the  Phttniclan  idols  may  be 
in  part  supplied  from  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers ;  but 
as  they  for  the  most  part  describe  the  later  modifications 
of  the  early  rites  and  forms  of  worship  as  they  existed  in 
the  Phcenician  colonies*  considerable  unoertainty  ou^ht  to 
be  felt  in  applying  their  accounts  to  the  illustration  of 
Scripture.  Tnus  Diodorus  Slculus  describes  the  image  of 
Chronon  (whom  the  Greeks  and  Komans  identified  witit 
their  Saturn)  as  a  braxen  statue^  whiah,  on  ocjcasioa  of 
sacrifice,  was  heated  red-hot,  and  in  the  outstretched  arms 
of  which  the  victim  (a  child)  was  laid,  so  that  it  tell  down 
into  the  fiaming  fiirnace  beneath— has  been  transferred  M 
Molech,  solely  on  account  of  the  analog  which' the  sacri- 
fice of  children  by  fire  offers ;  but  is  not  allowed  by  the 
scholar  who  has  the  most  elaborately  investigated  th0 
question,  to  be  correctiy  applicable  to  the  Molech  of  Berip 
ture  (Movers,  Die  Pmnirier).  It  is  thiefly  ai  the  na- 
tional God  of  the  Anmiomtes*  that  Molech  comes  before  ^ 
in  Scripture :  yet  he  is  also  indicated  as  a  principal  idol  of 
the  Canaanites  and  Phoenicians,  if  not  often  under  th« 
name*  at  least  under  the  notion  which  we  attach  to  it.  It 
appears  from  the  present  text,  that  his  idolutrous  worship 
was  known  to  the  Israelites  even  in  the  wildeme&s;  ana 
there  is  reason  to  conclude,  iVom  E^zek.  xx.  26  (comp. 
0.  31)  that  the  horrid  rites  which  signaliaed  his  worship 
were  not  unknown  to  them  even  there.  It  is,  however,  for 
the  first  time  directly  stated,  that  Solomon  erected  a  high 
place  for  Molech  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  (I  Kin^  xi.  7)  j 
and  firom  that  period  his  worship  continued  uninterrupt- 
edly there  or  in  Tophet,  in  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  till  both 
places  were  defiled  by  Josiah  (2  Kings  xxiii.  10).  This 
worship  seems,  however,  to  have  been  among  the  abomi* 
nations  restored  by  his  son  Jehoahax,  and  nudntained  by 
his  successors ;  and  Ezekiel,  writing  during  the  captivity, 
speaks  of  it  as  subsisting  to  his  day.  But  after  the  resto- 
ration all  traces  of  this  idolati^y  disappear.  See  Witiaias* 
De  Cttltu  Molochh  in  his  Mucell.  Sacra;  Cramer,  IM 
Molocho;  Movers,  Die  Phdnixier;  Munter,  Religion  der 
Karthager;  and  Art  Moloch  in  Cyclop,  BibL  Litera* 
ture. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 
A  repetUicn  cftundry  laws, 

Airb  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying 

2  Speak  unto  all  the  congregation  of  the 
eifaiklrai  of  Israel,  and  say  unto  them,  'Ye  shall 
be  holy :  ibr  I  the  Lord  your  God  am  holy. 

3  Xe  shall  fear  ev^ry  man  his  mother, 

1  Chap.  II.  44,  and  so. 


and  his  fiither,  and  keep  my  sabhaths :  I  am 
the  Lord  your  God. 

4  Turn  ye  not  unto  idols,  nor  make  to 
yourselves  molten  gods :  I  am  the  Lord  your 
God. 

5  And  if  ye  ofier  a  sacrifice  of  peace 
offerings  unto  die  Lord,  ye  shall  offer  it  at 
your  own  wilL 

T.    IPBtl.  IS. 
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6  It  shall  be  eaten  the  same  day  ye  offer 
it,  and  on  the  morrow :  and  if  ought  remain 
until  the  third  day,  it  shall  be  burnt  in  the  fire. 

7  And  if  it  be  eaten  at  all  on  the  third  day, 
it  is  abominable ;  it  shall  not  be  accepted. 

8  Therefore  every  one  that  eateth  it  shall 
bear  his  iniquity,  tecause  he  hath  profaned 
the  hallowed  thing  of  the  Lord  :  and  that 
soul  shall  be  cut  on  from  among  his  people. 

9  And  Vhen  ye  reap  the  hanrest  of 
your  land,  thou  shalt  not  wholly  reap  the 
comers  of  thy  field,  neither  shalt  thou  gather 
the  gleanings  of  thy  hanrest. 

10  And  thou  shalt  not  glean  thy  vineyard, 
neither  shalt  thou  gather  every  grape  of  thy 
vmeyard ;  thou  shalt  leave  them  for  the  poor 
and  stranger :  I  am  the  Lord  your  God. 

11  Ye  shall  not  steal,  neither  deal  falsely, 
neither  lie  one  to  another. 

12  And  ye  shall  not  'swear  by  my  name 
falsely,  neither  shalt  thou  profane  the  name 
of  thy  God  :  I  am  the  Lord. 

13  *Thou  shalt  npt  defiraud  thy  neigh- 
bour, neither  rob  him :  ^the  wages  of  Jiim  mat 
is  hired  shall  not  abide  with  thee  all  night 
until  the  morning. 

14  Thou  shalt  not  curse  the  deaf,  'nor  put 
a  stumblingblock  before  the  blind,  but  shalt 
fear  thy  God :  I  am  the  Lord. 

15  Ye  shall  do  no  unrighteousness  in 
judgment :  thou  shalt  not  ^respect  the  person 
of  me  poor,  nor  honour  the  person  of  the 
mighty  :  but  in  righteousness  shalt  thou  judge 
thy  neidhbour. 

16  Thou  shalt  not  go  up  and  down  as  a 
talebearer  among  thy  people:  neither  shalt 
thou  stand  against  the  blood  of  thy  neighbour : 
I  am  the  Lord. 

17  ''Thou  shalt  not  hate  thy  brother  in 
thine  heart :  *thou  shalt  in  any  wise  rebuke 
thy  neidbbour,  ^^and  not  sufier  sin  upon  him. 

18  Thou  shalt  not  avenge,  nor  bear  any 
ffrudge  against  tl^e  children  of  thy  people, 

but  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  tnyself : 
I  am  the  Lord. 

19  Ye  shall  keep  my  statutes.  Thou 
shalt  not  let  thy  catue  gender  with  a  diverse 
kind:  thou  shalt  not  sow  thy  field  with 
mingled  seed:  neither  shall  a  garment 
minded  of  linen  and  woollen  come  upon  thee. 

20  And  whosoever  lieth  carnally  with  a 
woman,  that  w  a  bondmaid,  "  '"betrothed  to 
an  husband,  and  not  at  all  redeemed,  nor 
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freedom  given  her ;  **  "she  shall  be  scourged ; 
they  shall  not  be  put  to  death,  because  she 
was  not  free. 

21  And  he  shall  bring  his  trespass  offering 
unto  the  Lord,  unto  ike  door  of  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  congregation,  even  a  ram  for  a 
trespass  ofiering. 

22  And  the  prieUt  shall  make  an  atonement 
for  him  with  the  ram  of  the  trespass  offering 
before  the  Lord  for  his  sin  which  he  hath 
done :  and  the  sin  which  he  hath  done  shall 
be  forgiven  him. 

23  And  when  ye  shall  come  into  the 
land,  and  shall  have  planted  all  manner  of 
trees  for  food,  then  ye  shall  count  the  fruit 
thereof  as  uncircumcised :  three  years  shall  it 
be  as  uncircumcised  unto  you ;  it  shall  not  be 
eaten  of. 

24  But  in  the  fourth  year  all  the  fruit 
thereof  shall  be  ^*holy  to  praise  the  Loan 
withaL 

25  And  in  the  fifth  year  shall  ye  eat  of  the 
fruit  thereof,  that  it  may  yield  unto  you 
the  increase  thereof:  I  am  the  Lord  yoior 
God. 

26  Ye  shall  not  eat  any  thing  with  the 
blood :  neither  shall  ye  use  endiantment,  nor 
observe  times. 

27  ^^Ye  shall  not  round  the  comers  of  your 
heads,  neither  shalt  thou  mar  the  comers  of 
thy  beard. 

28  Ye  shall  not  ^"make  any  cuttings  in 
your  flesh  for  the  dead,  nor  pnnt  any  marb 
upon  you :  I  am  the  Lord. 

29  Do  not  * 'prostitute  thy  daughter,  to 
cause  her  to  be  a  whore ;  lest  the  land  fidl 
to  whoredom,  and  the  land  become  full  of 
wickedness. 

-30  Ye  shall  keep  my  sabbaths,  and  rere- 
rence  my  sanctuary :  I  am  the  Lord. 

81  Regard  not  them  that  have  familiar 
spirits,  neither  seek  after  wizards,  to  be  de- 
filed by  them  :  I  am  the  Lord  your  God. 

32  Thou  shalt  rise  up  before  the  hoary 
head,  and  honour  the  face  of  the  old  man, 
and  fear  thy  God :  I  am  the  Lord. 

33  And  "'if  a  stranger  sojourn  with  thee 
in  your  land,  ye  shall  not  *'vex  him. 

34  **BiU  the  stranger  that  dwelleth  with 
you  shall  be  unto  you  as  one  bom  among 
you,  and  thou  shalt  love  him  as  thyself ;  for 
ye  were  strangers  in  the  land  of  £g^:  Im 
the  Lord  your  God. 
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35  Ye  diall  do  no  unrighteousness  in 
judgment,  in  meteyard,  in  weight,  or  in 
measure. 

36  ''Just  balances,  just  "Veiffhts,  a  just 
ephab,  and  a  just  bin,  shall  ye  nave :  I  am 

»  PlOT.  11. 1,  Mid  10. 11,  and  90.  lO. 


the  Lord  your  God,  which  brought  you  out 
of  the  laud  of  Egypt. 

37  Therefore  shall  ye  observe  all  mv  sta* 
tutes,  and  all  my  judgments,  and  do  tnem : 
I  am  the  Lorp. 


84  Hab.  ftoiiM. 


Vene  9.  *  T%ou  ahaU  not  wholly  reap  the  corners  rf  thv 
fiM^  eto.— The  minor  lawi,  vhloh  direct  that  trees  shafi 
not  be  beaten  (to  make  the  fhiit  fUl)  by  the  owners ;  that 
the  comers  of  fields  shaU  not  be  reaped ;  that  dropped  ears 
of  corn  shall  not  be  gathered ;  and  tbat  the  forgotten  sheaf 
should  not  be  returned  for — but  that  all  shonld  be  left  for 
the  poor,  are  ezeeedingly  amiable  traits  of  the  Moeaical 
law,  and  should  modify  the  considerations  of  those  who 
are  disposed  to  look  npon  that  code  as  one  of  unmitigated 
austerity.  Since,  howerer,  as  might  be  expected,  much 
stress  mis  been  laid  upcm  the  Mosaical  laws  with  respect  to 
the  poor,  as  if  they  were  matters  of  eternal  obligation,  it 
may  be  weH  to  point  out  that  these  agricultural  privileges, 
and  a  few  others  of  the  same  kind,  together  with  the  ri^ht 
of  the  poor  to  share  the  offering  feasts  of  tiieir  wealtluer 
brethren,  formed  the  only  legal  prorision  for  the  poor  in 
Israel,  and  were  not  in  addition  to,  but  in  the  j^lace  of, 
such  a  fixed  obligation  as  the  community  incurs  in  Eng^ 
land,  to  defhiy  whatever  expenses  may  be  necessarv  to 
proyide  for  the  destitute  poor.  The  sort  of  provision  wnich 
tiie  law  (^  Moses  made  for  the  poor,  was  very  practicable 
in,  and  well  suited  to^  an  agricultural  community,  and  in 
one  so  peculiarly  organized  as  that  of  the  Hebrews;  but 
their  operation  womd  not  be  very  practicable,  nor  con- 
venient if  practicable,  in  any  other ;  and  a  lar^  portion  of 
this  provision  arose  from,  or  was  connected  with  the  cere* 
monial  law,  which  is  no  lonoer  observed  even  by  the  Jews, 
Thus  the  application  of  the  Mosaical  laws  would  be  wholly 
inadequate  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  poor  in  a  country  like 
ours|  and  it  is  proper  to  add  that  the  Hebrew  had  the 
right  to  choose  the  objects  of  his  bounty,  and  to  apportion 
thiit  bounty  as  he  pleased.  Even  gleaning,  which  had 
most  the  appearance  of  a  public  ri^ht,  could  not  be  exer- 
cised without  the  previous  permission  of  the  owner  of  the 
field.  The  matter  is  thus  understood  by  most  of  the 
Jewish  writers ;  and  their  interpretation  seems  to  be  bcnme 
outbyRuUiii.  2,7. 

14.  *  ThoH  $haU  not  curse  the  deaf,  nor  put  a  ttunUdina' 
block  before  the  blindJ—Does  not  tms  law  seem  to  imply 
that  the  Israelites,  or  perhaps  the  people  generaU^  of  those 
early  times,  were  much  in  the  habit  of  extraotin|[  a  ma- 
licious sport  fWmi  the  bodily  defects  and  deprivations  of 
others  ?  This  seems  very  probable ;  and  pernaps  it  may 
have  arisen  firom  a  disposition,  which  appears  to  have 
prevailed  in  those  early  times,  when  diseases  and  deform- 
ities seem  to  have  been  comparatively  rare,  to  regard  such 
calamities  less  as  misfortunes  than  as  evidences  of  the 
Divine  indignation  against  some  hidden  crime,  either  in 
the  suffer^'  himself  or  in  his  parents.  The  existence  of 
the  injunction  intimates  the  prevalence  of  the  ofieUce  it 
was  designed  to  remove.  So  tne  Hindoos  have,  as  Mr.  Ro- 
berts informs  us,  a  saying  (if  not  a  law), — *  Abuse  not  the 
deaf,  make  not  a  hole  bcdfore  the  blind,  nor  exasperate  the 
dumb.'  Tet  this  very  people  take  great  pleasure  in  the 
malidous  and  heartless  practices  which  their  common 
saving  r^irobates.  Europe  has  no  law  or  saying  on  the 
siitiject;  and  the  silence  of  the  law  and  of  tne  popular 
vtdee,  is  an  eloquent  and  beautiful  testimony  of  reliance  in 
the  right  fbelings  of  commiseration  and  Idndness,  with 
which  all  hat  harbarians  and  savages  have  learned  to  re- 
gard those  who  walk  in  affliction.  We  are  persuaded  that 
most  people  would  now  turn  with  loathing  and  indignation 
firom  any  represented  or  written  fiction,  tiie  interest  or 
mirth  of  which  turned  upon  the  awkward  utnations  into 
which  a  blind  or  deaf  person  might  be  led  by  the  mia- 
chievous.  Indeed,  we  have  had  abundant  reason  to  be 
convinced  that^thanks  to  the  humanixing  Influences  of 


Christianity,  and  of  civilization,  its  handmidd— those  who 
walk  through  life  in  darkness  or  in  silence,  do  generally 
experience,  ft'om  all  classes  of  a  Christian  and  civilized 
community,  a  degree  of  indulgence  for  their  errors  and 
mistakes,  of  exemption  from  insult  and  contumely,  of  as- 
sistance under  dimculty,  and  of  general  sympathy  and 
kindness,  which  no  one  who  enjoys  the  fuU  physical  bene- 
fits of  existence  can  ever  hope  to  obtain.  On  this  subject, 
see  fully  in  TTie  Lost  Senses  of  the  present  writer, 

19.  '  Not  let  thy  cattle  gender  with  a  diverse  kind.* — 
This  interdiction  was  probably  intended  for  the  purpose 
that  no  example  might  exist  of  the  unnatural  commixtures 
which  were  among  the  *  abominations'  of  the  ancient  ori- 
ental nations.  Some,  however,  think  that  this  and  the 
other  similar  interdictions  were  only  typical,  and  intended 
to^  teach  the  Israelites  that  they  were  not  to  intermingle 
with  other  nations.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  this 
law  was  so  understood  by  the  Hebrews  as  to  preclude  them 
from  the  use 'of  animals  thus  produced,  but  only  from 
taking  measures  to  produce  them.  Mules  are  frequentiy 
mentioned  as  being  used  for  riding,  at  least  after  the  time 
of  David ;  and,  if  otherwise  understood,  an  Israelite  who 
kept  his  herds  in  the  wilderness  must  often  have  felt  per- 
plexed by  the  doubt  whether  his  sheep-dog  might  not  have 
littered  him  a  half-fox  or  wolf.  As,  however,  mules  do  not 
app^r  to  have  been  in  common  use  till  about  the  time  of 
David,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  earlier  Israelites  did  under- 
stand that  their  law  prohibited  the  use  of  mixed  breeds. 

—  *  Not  sow  thy  Jield  with  mingled  seed,* — It  is  perhaps 
scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  this  law  implies  no  pro- 
hibition agxdnst  oividin^  a  field  into  small  panaels,  in  each 
of  which  a  different  lund  of  seed  might  be  sown;  but 
merely  against  sowing  two  difibrent  kinds  at  once  in  one 
and  the  same  spot ;  barley,  for  instance,  along  with  wheat 
The  object  of  tnis  law  has  been  variously  un£rstood.  Mi- 
chaelis  thinks  that  its  design  was  to  secure  the  best  quali- 
ties of  agricultural  produce,  l>y  providing  for  such  a  careful 
separation  of  seed,  that  the  m^her  qualities  should  not  be 
deteriorated  by  being  mixed  with  the  inferior.  Whether 
his  view  be  ri^ht  or  not,  he  certainly  succeeds  in  shewing 
the  injuij  which  arises  from  the  want  of  such  attention  to 
the  secunng  of  a  clean  crop.  He  instances  Hanover,  which 
is  most  advantageously  situated  for  agriculture,  but  which 
yet,  firom  neglect  on  tnis  point,  was,  in  his  time,  in  a  worse 
condition  than  some  other  German  countries  less  fkvour- 
ably  situated.  He  mentions  a  scarcity  in  England— he 
does  not  say  when,  but  we  infer  it  was  that  which  occa- 
sioned such  general  tumults  in  1766-1767 — when  some 
other  German  com  growing  states  fbund  there  an  advan- 
tageous market  for  their  superabundant  grain;  but  no 
merchant  would  purchase  the  superfluous  store  of  Hano- 
verian produce,  because  it  was  so  unclean  as  to  be  unfit  for 
exportation.  Mr.  Roberts,  in  his  very  valuable  Oriental 
Illustrations,  has  offered  another  reason,  which  does  not 
seem  less  probable  than  this.  He  observes,  that  large 
fields  are  seen  in  India  sown  with  two  kinds  of  seeds ; 
that  is,  mixed  and  sown  together.  One  kind  requires  much 
water,  the  other  but  littie;  so  that,  whether  there  be  a 
scarcity  or  abundance  of  rain,  the  former  is  sure  of  his 
crop.  Sometimes  fdso  a  doubt  is  entertained  as  to  what 
kind  of  produce  the  land  is  best  adapted,  and  then  recourse 
is  had  to  this  plan.  From  these,  or  at  least  the  first  of 
these  fiicts,  Mr.  Roberts  is  disposed  to  infer,  that  the  object 
of  the  prohibition  to  the  Israelites  'may  have  been  to  in- 
duce them  fully  to  trust  in  the  proridenoe  of  God,  and  not 
to  make  provision  for  a  dry  or  wet  season  by  sowing  their 
fields  with  mingled  seed.'    Othen  think  that  the  law  was 
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to  prevent  the  land  from  being  o7er-croi^>ed.  Finally, 
Professor  Paxton  seems  disposed  to  follow  Maimonides, 
who  finds  a  reason  for  this  precept  in  the  idolatroos  cns- 
toms  of  the  ancient  Zabii,  who  not  only  sowed  different 
seeds,  but  grafted  trees  of  different  kinds  upon  each  other, 
in  certain  aspects  of  the  planets,  and  with  certain  fumiga- 
tions, but  also  used  abominable  practices  at  the  moment  of 
incision :  and  he  doubts  not  that  God  forbade  the  people  to 
sow  with  mingled  seeds,  that  he  might  root  out  the  detest- 
able idolatries  and  unnatural  lusts  which  abounded  in  those 
times.  We  do  not  know  on  what  authority  it  is  stated  that 
flagellation  was  the  punishment  of  transgressing  this  com- 
mand. A  very  appropriate  penalty  seems  to  be  mentioned 
in  the  parallel  text  (Eteut.xii.  9),  where  the  word  rendered 
'defiled'  equally  means  'consecrated;'  that  is  to  say,  that 
the  produce  of  a  field  thus  improperly  sown  would  be  for- 
feited to  God,  and  therefore  belong  to  the  priests— a  penalty 
well  calculated  to  secure  attention  to  the  injunction. 

—  '  Neither  shall  a  garment  mingled  of  linen  and  woollen 
come  upon  thee* — Josephus  assigns  as  a  reason,  that  clothing 
of  this  sort  was  allowed  only  to  the  priests,  and  was  there- 
fbre  forbidden  to  the  common  people.  Josephus,  being 
himself  a  priest,  is  a  good  authority  for  what  the  priests 
wore  in  later  times ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  sacrei  text 
itself^  to  countenance  the  opinion  that  any  of  the  priestly 
garments  were  of  linsey-woolsey  in  the  time  of  Moses.  In 
this  state  of  the  case,  perhaps  the  opinion  of  Maimonides 
may  be  thought  worthy  of  attention.  This  is,  that  the  law 
was  principally  intended  as  a  preservative  fcom  idolatry ; 
fbr  the  heathen  priests  of  those  times  wore  such  mixed 
garments  of  woollen  and  linen,  in  the  superstitious  hope  of 
having  the  beneficial  influence  of  some  lucky  conjunction 
of  the  planets  or  stars,  to  bring  down  a  blessing  upon  their 
sheep  and  their  flax. 

23.  *  Three  ^ears  . .  ,  it  shall  not  be  eaten  o/,*^*  The 
economical  object  of  this  law  is  very  striking.  Every 
gardener  will  teach  us  not  to  let  fruit-trees  bear  in  their 
earliest  years,  but  to  pluck  off  the  blossoms ;  and  for  this 
reason,  that  they  will  thus  thrive  the  better,  and  bear  more 
abundantly  afterwards.  Now,  if  wo  may  not  taste  the 
fhiit  the  first  three  years,  we  shall  be  the  more  disposed  to 
ntnch  off  the  blossoms ;  and  the  son  will  learn  to  do  this 
from  his  fkther.  The  very  expression,  to  regard  them  as 
uncircumcised,  suggests  the  propriety  of  pinching  them  off ; 
I  do  not  say  cutting  them  off,  because  it  is  f^eneralljr  the 
hand,  and  not  a  knife,  that  is  employed  in  this  operation.' 
Michaelis,  iii.  867,  368.  Although,  however,  the  use  of 
the  fruit  was  only  interdicted  for  three  ^ears,  the  produce 
did  not  become  available  U>  the  proprietor  till  the  fifth 
}rear,  the  first-fhdts,  that  is  those  of  the  fourth  year,  beins 
m  this,  ns  in  other  instances,  one  of  the  dues  irom  which 
th6  priests  derived  their  subsistence. 

26.  *  Enchantment,'~'The  original  term  is  fVom  BTIJ 
nachash,  which  signifies  both  *a  serpent,'  and  'brass.' 
Taking  hold  of  the  former  signification,  some  suppose  that 
something  is  meant  like  to  the  divination  and  augury  by 
serpents,  mentioned  by  Homer  and  other  ancient  writers, 
and  called  by  the  Greeks  Ophio-mantela.  The  Septuagint 
sanctions  this  view,  which  is  supported  at  great  length  by 
Bochart  There  was  another  mode  of  divination,  by 
means  of  plates  of  brass,  mentioned  by  Pliny  {Hist,  Nat,, 
XXX.  2),  and  which  some  suppose  may  be  ratner  intended 
in  this  place.  Implicit  reliance  cannot  be  reposed  upon 
either  interpretation,  as  both  have  no  other  foundation  than 
the  etymology  of  the  word :  but,  of  the  two,  the  former 
seems  best  entitled  to  consideration ;  as  there  are  bdica- 
tions  in  Scripture  that  the  Jews  were  at  times  addicted  to 
Ophiolatry. 

—  « Nor  observe  times:— The  Hebrew  word  here  ^^V^ 
theonenuy  is  of  doubtful  origin,  and  hence  arises  some 
uncertainty  in  the  interpretation  of  it  The  most  com- 
mon is  that  which  derives  the  word  firom  }^  andn,  '  a 
cloud,'  and  supposes  that  it  has  reference  to  the  taking 
of  omens  from  toe  aspect  of  the  clouds  and  other  celestial 
phenomena,  a  common  practice  of  ancient  augury.  Gese- 
nius  proposes  to  go  to  the  vert  \^  inin, '  to  cloud,'  which 
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in  the  coniogatioa  Poel  takes  the  metaphorical  sense  of'to 
act  covertly,  or  as  under  a  cloud,  '  to  use  covert  acts,  to 
practise  magic,  sorcery,'  etc.;  and  this  is  a  very  guod 
sense,  unless  that  it  seems  too  general  fi>r  the  place,  seeing 
that  it  would  comprehend  every  secret  and  unlawful  set, 
— even  that  which  in  the  preceding  clause  is  specially  meo- 
'  tioned.  Others  derive  the  word  fW>m  ^  a^n,  'tte  eje^' 
and  if  this  were  adopted  it  would  be  well  to  refer  it  to  tfae 
superstitious  conne<^  with  tiie  belief  in  the  evil  eye, 
which  have  been  at  all  times  very  prevalent  in  the  Eiut 
Others,  with  whom  our  own  translators  concur,  conader 
the  law  as  levelled  against  the  very  common  Oriental  m- 
perstition  growing  out  of  the  belief  in  lucky  and  unlucky 
days.  The  Septuagint,  by  translating  6ptn$oaicowlifftff$^ 
declares  it  to  be  omithomancy,  meaning  augury,  or 
omens  drawn  from  the  flight,  etc.  of  birds.  The  Volgale 
has  Nee  observabitis  somnia,  '  neither  shall  ve  observe 
dreams,'  which  is  adopted  by  the  versions  which  submit  to 
its  authority.  Whicn  of  all  these  interpretations  is  the 
best,  it  is  huii  to  say. 

28.  '  Nor  jprint  any  marks  upon  «ov.'-*This  is  nndei^ 
stood  to  fbrbid  the  practice  of  tattooing,  that  is,  by  means 
of  colours  rubbed  over  minute  punctures  made  in  the  skin, 
to  impress  certain  figures  and  characters  on  difierent  psiti 
of  the  body,  and  which  in  general  remain  indelible  through- 
out Hie.  The  figures  thus  impressed  on  the  arms  ud 
breasts  of  our  sailors  will  serve  m  some  degree  to  indicate 
the  sort  of  ornament  intended.  The  practice  is  well  known 
to  be  common  amongst  savages  and  barbarians,  in  almost 
all  climates  and  countries — ^the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 
our  own  country  not  excepted,  who,  from  havine  their 
naked  bodies  profbsely  ornamented,  apparently  in  this 
style,  were  described  by  the  Romans  as  painted  savages. 
It  seems,  in  England,  to  be  more  commonly  rqg^arded  as  a 
custom  of  savsjge  islanders,  than  as  any  thing  more.  Tet 
it  is  also  an  oriental  custom ;  and  that  too  among  people 
whose  proximity  to  the  Hebrews  afibrds  a  reason  tar  the 
interdiction.  The  Bedouin  Arabs,  and  those  inhabitants 
of  towns  who  are  in  any  way  allied  to  them,  are  scarcely 
less  fond  of  such  decorations  than  any  islanders  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  This  is  particularly  the  case  among  the 
females,  who,  in  general,  nave  their  legs  ai^  arms,  their 
front  from  the  neck  to  the  waist,  and  even  their  chins, 
noses,  lips,  and  other  prominent  parts  of  the  fiice  disfigured 
with  blue  stains  in  the  form  of  flowers,  circles,  bandi, 
stars,  and  various  fanciful  figures.  They  have  no  figores 
of  liviuff  objects,  such  being  forbidden  by  their  religion; 
neither  do  they  associate  any  superstitions  witii  them,  so 
fiar  as  we  are  able  to  ascertain.  They  probably  did  both 
before  the  Mohammedan  era,  as  their  descendants  in  the 
island  of  Malta  do  at  present  The  men,  there,  generally 
go  about  without  their  jackets,  and  with  tiieir  shirt  sleeres 
tucked  up  above  tiieir  elbows,  and  we  scarcely  recollect 
ever  to  have  seen  an  arm,  thus  bare,  which  was  not  covered 
with  religious  emblems  and  figures  of  the  Virgin,  or  of 
some  saint  under  whose  immediate  protection  the  permn 
thus  mariLcd  conceived  himself  to  be.  Thus  also,  persooi 
who  visit  the  holy  sepulchre  and  other  sacred  places  in 
Palestine,  have  commonly  a  mark  impressed  upon  the  arm 
in  testimony  of  their  meritorious  pilgrimage.  The  Hin- 
doos also  puncture  upon  their  persons  representations  of 
birds,  trees,  and  the  gods  they  serve.  AmoBjg  them  tite 
representations  are  sometimes  of  a  hi^ly  ofBensive  descrip- 
tion. All  Hindoos  have  a  black  spot,  or  some  other  tnari, 
upon  their  foreheads.  ^  It  was  probably  the  perversion  of 
suoh  figures  to  superstitious  purposes,  or  their  being  worn 
in  honour  of  some  idol,  which  occasioned  them  to  be  inter- 
dicted in  the  text  before  ns— if  sudi  tattooing  is  really 
that  which  is  here  intended.  As  the  marks  are  inddihl^ 
we,  of  course,  in  taking  this  view,  consider  that  a  penM- 
nent  fashion,  rather  than  a  temporary  mooming  usage,  is 
here  prohibited. 

81.  '  Them  that  have  fimiliar  «nnV«.'— The  word  ren- 
dered '  fomiliar  spirits'  is  nh'K  oMh,  singular  SiM  oh,  to 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  assign  any  translation  which 
should  render  it  intelligible  without  much  periphrasia 
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The  literal  meaning  Is  *  leatiieni  bottles,'  prop«rly '  water- 
sldof*  The  sense  m  which  it  is  applied  most  be  collected 
finmi  the  passages  in  which  it  occurs ;  being.  Ley.  xx.  6 ; 
Dent  xyiii.  11 ;  2  Sam.  xxriH.  3,  7,  9 ;  2  Kings  xxi.  6 ; 
2  Chron.  xxxiii.  6 ;  Isa.  viii.  19 ;  xix.  3 ;  xxix.  3;  where 
it  clearly  denotes  a  necromancer  or  sorcerer,  one  who  pro- 
fesses to  call  np  the  dead  bj  means  of  magi(»U  incantations 
and  formulas,  in  order  thai  tiiey  may  gire  response  to 
future  or  doubtful  things.  In  some  places  it  is  put  for  the 
divining  spirit  or  fbrehoding  demon  Python,  which  was 
supposed  to  have  taken  up  its  temporary  abode  in  the  con- 
juror;  Lev.  XX.  27 ;  1  Sam.  xxviii.  8 1  comp.  Acts  xvi.  6. 
Heaoe  a  female  professor  of  this  art  is  called '  one  in  whom 
is  a  spirit  of  divination'  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  7,  8) ;  and  in  Isa. 
xxix.  4,  it  is  put  for  the  spirit  evoked.  The  Septnagint 
usually  renders  obothhy  iyyoffrpifivew  'ventriloquists,'  and 
that  not  incorrectly,  since  amon^  the  ancients  the  power  of 
ventriloquism  was  often  misused  for  the  purposes  of  magic 
aud  necromancy.  As  to  the  connection  between  the  two 
significations  of  bottle  and  necromacer,  it  in  all  probability 
arose  from  regarding  the  conjuror  while  possessed  by  the 


demon,  as  a  bottle,  that  if,  a  vessel  or 'case,  in  which  the 
demon  was  contained. 

—  ♦  Wixardi,'  This  is  an  admirable  translation  of  the 
original,  if  we  reffer  to  either  the  literal  or  conventional 
senses  of  the  Hebrew  word  and  the  English  one  by  which 
it  is  rendered.  The  latter  *  wise^ard,'  contracted  •  wizard,' 
from  'wise,*  denotes  literally  *  a  wise  man,'  but  convention- 
ally a  man  who  pretends  to  secret  arts  which  give  him  a 
knowledge  of  hidden  things;  and  no  one  versed  in  lawful 
knowledge  would  like  to  be  called  a  wizard,  althobgh  the 
term  correctly  designates  him,  taken  in  its  literal  and  origi- 
nal signification.  In  like  manner  the  original  here  is  D^^Vt! 
yiddonim,  from  ^TJ  yada,  *  to  know,'  which  means  literally 

'knowing  ones,'  or  *wise  ones;'  but  conventionally,  a 
man  practising  unlawful  acts,  or  affecting  the  possession  of 
knowledge  and  jpowers  hidden  from  others,  that  is  a  wizard 
or  sorcerer.  The  word  occurs  a^in  in  xx.  6 ;  and  Dent 
xviii.  11 ;  and  in  Ler.  xx.  27  it  also  denotes  a  wizard* 
spirit,  or  spirit  of  divination,  by  which  wizards  were  sup- 
posed to  be  attended* 


CHAPTER  XX. 

1  Of  htm  that  giveth  of  his  seed  to  Molecli.  4  Of  him 
thatfavoweth  such  an  one.  6  Of  going  to  wizards, 
7  Of  sanctification,  9  Of  him  that  curseth  his 
parents,  10  Of  adultery,  11,  14,  17,  19  Cf  in- 
cest, 13  Qf  sodomy.  15  Of  bestiality.  18  Of 
wsdmnnesfi  22  Obedience  is  required  with  holi- 
ness.   27   Wizards  must  be  put  to  death. 

And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying, 

2  IT  *Agam,  thou  shalt  say  to  the  children 
of  Israel,  Whosoever  he  be  of  the  children 
of  Israel,  or  of  the  strangers  that  sojourn 
in  Israel,  that  ^veth  any  of  his  seed  unto 
Molech ;  he  shall  surely  be  put  to  death :  the 
people  of  the  land  shall  stone  him  with  stones. 

3  And  I  will  set  my  face  against  that  man, 
and  will  cut  him  off  from  among  his  people ; 
becau-:e  he  hath  given  of  his  seed  unto 
Molech,  to  defile  my  sanctuary,  and  to  pro- 
fane ray  holy  name. 

4  IF  And  if  the  people  of  the  land  do  any 
ways  hide  their  eyes  from  the  man,  when  he 
giveth  of  his  seed  unto  Molech,  and  kill  him 
not: 

5  Then  I  will  set  my  face  against  that 
man,  and  against  his  family,  and  will  cut  him 
off,  and  all  that  go  a  whoritiff  after  him,  to 
commit  whoredom  with  Molech,  from  among 
their  people. 

6  it  And  the  soul  that  tunieth  after  such 
as  have  familiar  spirits,  and  after  wizards,  to 
go  a  whoring  after  them,  I  will  even  set  my 
Uce  against  that  soul,  and  will  cut  him  off 
from  among  his  people. 

7  IT  'Sanctify  yourselves  therefore,  and  be 
ye  holy :  for  I  am  the  Lord  your  God. 

8  And  ye  shall  keep  mv  statutes,  and  do 
them :  I  am  the  Lord  which  sanctify  you. 

I  Chap.  18.  21.  s  Oiap.  11.  44,  and  19.  2. 

SCfaap.  18.8. 
TOL.I.  X 


1  VH.  1. 16. 
>  Qiftp.  18.  22. 


»Exod. 


9  T  'For  every  one  that  curseth  his  father 
01*  his  mother  shall  be  surely  put  to  death :  he 
hath  cursed  his  father  or  his  mother;  his 
blood  shall  be  upon  him. 

10  IT  And  "the  man  that  committeth  adul- 
tery with  anotJier  man's  wife,  even  he  that 
committeth  adultery  with  his  neighbour's  wife, 
the  adulterer  and  the  adulteress  shall  surely 
be  put  to  death. 

11  If  *And  the  man  that  lieth  with  his 
father's  wife  hath  uncovered  his  father's 
nakedness :  both  of  them  shall  surely  be  put 
to  death  ;  their  blood  shall  be  upon  them. 

12  And  if  a  man  lie  with  his  daughter  in 
law,  both  of  them  shall  surel v  be  put  to  death : 
they  have  wrought  confusion;  their  blood 
shall  he  upon  them. 

13  IT  "If  a  man  also  lie  with  mankind,  as  he 
lieth  with  a  woman,  both  of  them  have  com- 
mitted an  abomination :  they  shall  surely  be 
put  to  death  ;  their  blood  shall  be  upon  them. 

14  ^  And  if  a  man  take  a  wife  and  her 
mother,  it  is  wickedness :  they  shall  be  burnt 
with  fire,  both  he  and  they  ;  that  there  be  no 
wickedness  among  you. 

15  1  'And  if  a  man  lie  with  a  beast,  he  shall 
surely  be  put  to  death  :  and  ye  shall  slay  the 
beast. 

16  And  if  a  woman  approach  unto  any 
beast,  and  lie  down  thereto,  thou  shalt  kill 
the  woman,  and  the  beast :  they  shall  surely 
be  put  to  death;  their  blood  shall  be  upon 
them. 

17  IT  'And  if  a  man  shall  take  hie  sister,  his 
Other's  daughter,  or  his  mother's  daughter, 
and  see  her  nakedness,  and  she  see  his  naked- 
ness :  it  is  a  wicked  thing  ;  and  they  shall  be 
cut  off  in  the  sight  of  their  people :  he  hath 

21.17.    P*OT.20.20.    Matt  15.  4.  4  Dwit.  »«.  22.    JchB8.4.ft, 

7  Chap.  IB.  23.  8  Chiip.  18.  9. 
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uncovered  his  sister's  nakedness  ;  he  shall  bear 
his  iniquity. 

18  It  'And  if  a  man  shall  lie  with  a  woman 
having  her  sickness,  and  shall  uncover  her 
nakedness  ;  he  hath  ***discovered  her  fountain, 
and  she  hath  uncovered  the  fountain  of  her 
blood  :  and  both  of  them  shall  be  cut  off  from 
among  their  people. 

19  If  And  thou  shalt  not  uncover  the  naked- 
ness of  thy  mother's  sister,  nor  of  thy  father's 
sbter :  for  he  imcovereth  his  near  kin :  they 
shall  bear  their  iniquity. 

20  And  if  a  man  shall  lie  with  his  uncle's 
wife,  he  hath  uncovered  his  uncle's  nakedness : 
they  shall  bear  their  sin;  they  shall  die 
childless. 

21  And  if  a  man  shall  take  his  brother's  wife, 
it  18  ^*an  imclean  thing :  he  hath  uncovered  his 
brother's  nakedness ;  they  shall  be  childless. 

22  IT  Ye  shall  therefore  keep  all  my  ^'sta- 
tutes, and  all  my  judgments,  and  do  them: 
that  the  land,  whither  I  bring  you  to  dwell 
therein,  **spue  you  not  out. 

•  Chap.  18. 19.  10  Heb.  made  naked.  n  Heb.  a  separaticm, 

15  tSiap.  11.  S.    Deut  14.  4.  »•  Or,  moveth.  i^ATctw  7. 


23  And  ye  shall  not  walk  in  the  manners 
of  the  nation,  which  I  cast  out  before  you  :  for 
they  committed  all  these  things,  and  ^^there- 
fore I  abhorred  them. 

24  But  I  have  said  unto  you.  Ye  shall  in- 
herit their  land,  and  I  will  give  it  unto  you  to 

Cess  it,  a  land  that  floweth  with  milk  and 
ijilam  the  Lord  your  God,  which  have 
separated  you  from  other  people. 

25  **Ye  shall  therefore  put  difference  be- 
tween clean  beasts  and  unclean,  and  between 
unclean  fowls  and  clean:  and  ye  shall  not 
make  your  souls  abominable  by  beast,  or  by 
fowl,  or  by  any  manner  of  living  thing  that 
^•creepeth  on  the  ground,  which  I  have  sepa- 
rated from  you  as  unclean. 

26  And  ye  shall  be  holy  unto  me :  *^  for  I 
the  Lord  am  holy,  and  have  severed  yon 
from  other  people,  that  ye  should  be  mine. 

27  1[  '°A  man  also  or  woman  that  hath  a 
familiar  spirit,  or  that  is  a  wizard,  shall  surely 
be  put  to  death :  they  shall  stone  them  with 
stones :  their  blood  shall  be  upon  them. 

It  Chap.  18.  S«.  18  Chftp.  18.  S6.  !«  Deut.  9.  &. 

Oup.  19.  2.    1PM.  1.16.  18  Deut  18. 11.    iSun.  88.  7. 


Verse  2.  *  Stone  him  with  stones* — ^Thiswas  the  ordinary 
capital  panishinent  among  the  Hebrews,  and  is  always  to 
be  understood  when  the  legal  infliction  of  death  is  men- 
tioned in  Scriptare,  without  the  form  being  specified.  In 
later  times  punishment  inflicted  by  or  upon  military  men 
was  by  the  sword,  as  also  when  a  person  was  put  to  death 
by  the  direct  order  of  the  kin^—- just  as  with  us  the  ordi- 
nary legal  punishment  is  hangmg,  while  military  offenders 
are  shot  The  common  ide^B  of  this  punishment  differ 
considerably  from  the  accounts  left  of  it  by  the  Jewish 
writers,  who  state  that  when  the  criminal  arrived  within 
four  cubits  of  the  place  of  execution,  he  was  stripped  naked, 
except  a  slight  ooyering  about  the  loins ;  and,  nis  hands 
being  bound,  he  was  led  up  to  the  flital  spot,  which  was 
usually  an  eminence  about  twice  the  height  of  a  man. 
The  fl[rst  executioners  of  the  sentence  were  the  witnesses, 
who  generally  pulled  off  their  clothes  for  the  purpose 
(Acts  TiL  90).  One  of  them  threw  him  down  witii  great 
yidenoe  upon  his  loins ;  and  if  he  rolled  over  upon  his 
breast,  he  was  turned  upon  lus  loins  again.  If  ne  hap- 
pened to  die  by  the  &11,  the  sentence  of  the  law  was  exe- 
cuted :  but  if  not,  the  other  witness  took  a  great  stone  and 
dashed  it  in  his  breast,  as  he  lay  upon  his  back :  and  then, 
if  he  itiU  lived,  all  the  people  who  stood  by  threw  stones 
upcm  him  till  he  died.  In  this  way  the  execution  was 
ooiokly  over,  and  with  fewer  revolting  circumstances 
toan  must  occasionally  have  arisen  had  it  been  accom- 
plished by  the  indiscriminate  pelting  which  is  usually 
supposed  to  have  a»istituted  this  mode  of  capitd  punish- 
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10.  *  The  adulterer  and  the  adtdteress  thall  surely  be 
ut  to  death.* — ^The  law  of  Moses  is  by  no  means  peculiar 
A  the  award  of  captal  punishment  to  a  breach  of  the 
matrimonial  contract  We  see  indeed  from  the  instance 
of  Thamar  (Gen.  xxxviii.)  that  the  present  law  was  in 
operation  among  the  fore&thers  of  the  Hebrews  long 
before  it  thus  received  the  Divine  sanction.  Iliose  who 
are  disposed  to  consider  the  law  exceedingly  severe,  will 
do  well  to  consult  the  vindication  of  it  which  Michaelis 
gives  in  Art  oclx.  of  his  Commentaries.  His  leading,  but 
by  no  means  his  only,  argument  is,  that  in  the  pomt  of 
854 


view  in  which  the  crime  is  usually  regarded  by  Orientals, 
and  was  regarded  by  the  Hebrews,  no  punishment  short  of 
death  would  have  lieen  effectual  in  preventmg  the  intro- 
duction and  prevalence  of  a  practice  of  self-avengement  by 
assassination. 

Michaelis,  in  a  subsequent  article,  examines  the  Moham- 
medan law  on  the  subject,  and  we  observe,  with  surprise, 
that  he  does  not  find  any  other  punishment  than  stripes. 
It  is  true  that  the  Koran  is  not  vei^  distinct  on  the  subject ; 
but  the  traditions  also  should  have  been  examined — ^the 
decisions  in  which  are  regarded  as  of  equal  authority  with 
the  Koran.  We  have  looked  into  the  mischat-ul'Masahik^ 
and  find  the  law  concerning  adultery  perfisctiy  dear.  It 
there  appears  that  Mohammed  was  at  aU  times  reluctant  to 
abjudicate  on  cases  of  adultery ;  but  whenever  he  did  so,  he 
in  all  instances  directed  the  woman  to  be  stoned,  and  the  man 
also,  if  he  were  married ;  but,  if  single,  he  was  punished 
with  eighty  stripes.  Accordingly  we  find  that  adultery 
is  at  this  day  almost  invariably  punished  with  death  in 
Mohammedan  countries.  The  crime  is  seldom  made  a 
matter  of  judicial  enquiry  and  conviction,  but  the  injured 
person  avenges  himself  with  his  own  hand.  A  woman 
almost  never  escapes.  Among  the  Bedouin  Arabs  and  the 
Eelauts  of  Persia,  her  patemu  fiEunily  is  considered  more 
dishonoured  by  her  conduct  than  her  nusband;  and  hence 
she  usually  receives  her  death  fh>m  the  hand  of  her  fidher 
or  brother,  although  her  husband,  or  even  her  son,  may 
inflict  it  The  Eelauts  exact  the  penalty  of  death  rather 
more  inexorably  than  the  Bedouins,  who  sometimes,  when 
the  guilty  parties  succeed  in  .eloping  to  another  camp  or 
tribe,  are  i>revailed  upon  to  forego  their  claim  for  blood,  in 
consideration  of  certain  payments,  which  are  generaUy  so 
heavy  as  to  be  ruinoiis  to  the  seducer.  The  punishment  of 
death  fbr  this  crime  is  not  confined  to  the  Mohammedan 
countries,  but  generallv  prevails  throughout  Asia. 

In  die  present  text  the  capital  pumsmnent  is  denounced 
without  its  form  being  mentioned;  and  the  Rabbins  say, 
that  in  all  such  cases  the  punishment  was  that  of  stran- 
gling, as  the  mildest  sort  of  death.  Their  authority,  how- 
ever, does  not  in  this  instance  deserve  the  least  attention. 
No  such  punishment  fbr  any  crime  is  mentioned  in  the 
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law  of  Moses,  or  indeed  in  all  the  Bible,  nor  even  in 
Josephns.  Stoning  was  the  general  capital  pnnishment; 
and  we  may  always  understand  it  as  the  ponishment  in- 
flicted, where  no  particular  form  of  death  is  specified ;  just 
as  we,  when  a  man  is  condemned  to  death,  understand, 
without  any  explanation,  that  he  will  be  hanged.  Besides, 
we  see,  in  other  cases,  that  ciimes  which  the  law,  in  the 
same  form  of  words,  punishes  with  death,  were  in  practice 
punished  with  stoning  in  the  lifetime  of  Moses.  (Com- 
pare Exod.  xxi.  14 ;  xxxv.  2,  with  Num.  XT.  82.)  Other 
crimes,  such  as  unchastity,  not  amounting  to  adultery, 
were  punished  with  stoning  (Deut.  xxiL  20-24),  and  it  is 
not  therefore  likely  that  the  greater  crime  received  the 
milder  punishment  Indeed,  it  seems  fh>m  John  viii.  7, 
that  stoning  was  still  considered  the  proper  punishment  of 
adultery  so  late  as  the  time  of  our  Sayiour.  To  this  we 
may  add,  that  Mohammed  distinctly  understood  that 
stoning  was  the  punishment  which  tiie  Pentateuch  assigned, 
and  thought  that,  in  prescribinga  similar  punishment,  he 
was  following;  its  authority.  The  Jews  of  his  time  had 
abolished  capital  punishment  for  adultery  altogether,  sub- 
stituting stripes ;  and  in  this  Mohammed  was  so  far  from 
concumng,  as  Michaelis  seems  to  think  he  was,  that  he 
reproached  them  with  the  neglect  of  their  law.  The  fol- 
lowing anecdote,  which  forms  one  of  the  traditions  which 
the  Mohammedans  consider  most  authentic,  will  illustrate 
this  subject : — *  A  Jew  came  to  the  Prophet,  and  said*  **  A 
man  and  woman  of  ours  haye  committed  adultery  f*  and 
the  Prophet  said,  **  What  do  you  meet  with  in  tne  Bible 
in  the  matter  of  stoning  ?  *'  The  Jew  said,  "  We  do  not 
find  stoning  in  the  Bible,  but  we  disgrace  aidulterers  and 
whip  them."  AbduUah-bin-Salam,  who  was  a  learned 
man  amon^  tiie  Jews,  and  had  embraced  Islam,  said,  **  You 
lie,  O  Jewish  tribe !  verily  the  order  for  stoning  is  in  the 
Bible.*'  Then  the  Bible  was  brought  and  o^ned;  and  a 
Jew  pat  his  hand  over  the  revelation  for  stoning,  and  read 
the  one  above  and  below  it ;  and  Abdullah  said,  **  Lift  up 
your  hand ;"  and  he  did  so ;  and  behold  the  revelation  for 
stoning  was  produced  in  the  Bible :  and  the  Jews  said, 
**  Abdullah  spoke  true,  O  Mohammed  I  the  stoning  is  in 
the  Bible.'*  Then  his  highness  ordered  the  man  and 
woman  to  be  stoned:  and  they  were  so.'*  Miachat-ul- 
Masabih, 

14.  *  Burnt  with  fire' — See  the  note  on  Gen.  xxxviii. 
24.  There  is  only  one  other  crime  against  which  this 
punishment  is  denounced  in  tiie  law  (diap.  xxi.  9).  It 
seems,  upon  the  whole,  very  doubtful  whether  these  and 
other  texts  of  the  same  import  in  the  early  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  express  the  punishment  of  burning  alive, 
or  of  tiie  ignominious  burning  of  the  body  after  execution. 
It  is  certain  that  we  have  no  example  of  the  former  punish- 
ment ;  but  we  have  of  the  latter,  as  resulting  from  such  a 
law  as  that  expressed  in  tiie  text.    Thus,  in  Josh*  vii.  15, 


it  is  declared  that  the  unknown  person  who  had  taken  of 
the  accursed  thing  should  be  *  burnt  with  fire;*  and  when 
the  man  was  discovered,  we  find  that  this  intention  was 
executed,  not  by  burning  him  alive,  but  by  stoning  him 
first,  and  then  burning  h5  remains  (».  15).  We  therefore 
lean  to  the  opinion  that  stoning,  being  the  common  and  well- 
known  punishment,  is  understood  in  these  texts,  and  that  only 
tiie  additional  punishment  of  burning  the  body  is  expressed, 
Michaelis  thinks  that  burning  alive  was  not  sanctioned  by 
the  Mosaic  law :  but  Home,  who  generally  follows  him, 
seems  to  consider  that  both  burning  alive  and  burning  after 
death  are  among  the  punishments  mentioned  by  Moses ; 
and  it  is  rather  odd  that  he  cites  the  same  texts  in  proof  of 
both— namely,  that  before  us  and  the  one  in  the  next 
chapter.  The  testimony  of  the  Rabbins  is  worth  very  little 
in  this  matter,  as  many  capital  punishments  were  in  later 
timea  introduced,  of  which  the  law  of  Moses  takes  no 
notice.  They  say,. that  because  the  bodies  of  Nadab  and 
Abihu  were  not  consumed  by  the  fire  wWch  slew  them, 
it  was  thought  unlawful  to  bum  a  criminal  alive:  but 
that  he  was  put  to  death  by  melted  lead  being  poured  down 
his  throat  We  may  accept  this  so  fiir  as  to  shew  that 
persons  were  not  consumed  alive  in  the  fire ;  but  we  are 
bound  to  reject  the  other  part,  as  wholly  unsanctioned  by 
the  law  of  Moses.  It  is  possible  that  tiiiey  may  have  had 
this  punishment  in  after  times,  when  the  meaning  of  the 
law  had  been  greatiy  perverted  by  absurd  glosses  and 
inferences. 

21.  *  They  shall  be  chUdlessZ—It  is  doubtful  whetiier 
this  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  prediction  or  an  ii^unction — 
that  is,  whether  the  punishment  was  to  be  inflicted  by  the^ 
hand  of  God  or  of  man.  The  idiom  of  the  orinnal  seems^ 
to  ikvour  the  latter  conclusion,  which  has  also  tiie  sanction 
of  the  scholiast  in  the  Vatican  Septuagint,  of  Augustin 
(Qusest.  76  in  Levit.),  of  Eben  Ezra,  and  otiiers.  It  is 
also  advocated,  perhaps  rather  too  positively,  by  Michaelis. 
This  does  not  mean,  he  says,that  God  would  miraculously 
prevent  the  procreation  of  children  fh>m  such  a  marriage ; 
ibr  God  no  where  promises  any  continual  mirade  of  mis 
nature:  but  only  that  the  children  proceeding  from  it 
should  not  be  put  to  their  account  in  tne  public  registers ; 
so  that  in  a  civil  sense  tiiey  would  be  childless.  ITie 
Hebrew  word  ^njg  ariri,  '  unfruitful,'  has  this  mean- 
ing, and  is  applied  to  the  case  of  a  man  who  has  children, 
but  will  not  bs  heired  by  them.  Thus  in  Jer.  xxii.  30,  it 
is  said  of  a  kin^,  who  certainly  had  children,  though  they 
did  not  receive  ms  inheritance,  *  Inscribe  this  man  as  child- 
less ;  for  of  his  posterity  none  shall  prosper,  nor  any  sit 
upon  the  throne  of  David.'  The  chilaren  of  sudi  a  mar- 
riage would  be  ascribed  to  the  deceased  brother ;  and  that, 
among  the  Israelites,  where  a  man  made  so  much  of  the 
honour  of  being  called  &ther,  was  a  very  senable  punish- 
ment 


CHAPTER  XXL 

I  Of  the  priests' nunaming,    6  Qf  their  hoUnese.    S 
their  estimation,   7,  Id  Of  their  marriages,    17  2'/te 
priests  that  have  bUmisMS  must  not  minister  in  the 
sanctuary. 

And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Speak  unto 
the  priests  the  sons  of  Aaron,  and  say  unto 
them,  There  shall  none  be  defiled  for  the  dead 
among  his  people : 

2  But  for  his  kin,  that  is  near  unto  him, 
that  if,  for  his  mother,  and  for  his  father,  and 
for  his  son,  and  for  his  daughter,  and  for  his 
brother, 

3  And  for  his  sister  a  virgin,  that  is  nigh 


unto  him,  which  hath  had  no  husband;  for 
her  may  he  be  defiled. 

4  But  'he  shall  not  defile  himself,  bein^  a 
chief  man  among  his  people,  to  profane  him- 
self. 

5  'They  shall  not  make  baldness  upon 
their  heaa,  neither  shall  they  shave  off  the 
comer  of  tiieir  beard,  nor  make  any  cuttings 
in  their  flesh. 

6  IT  They  shall  be  holy  unto  their  God,  and 
not  pro&ne  the  name  of  their  God :  for  the 
offenngs  of  the  Lord  made  by  fire,  and  the 
bread  of  their  God,  they  do  offer :  therefore 
they  shall  be  holy. 


I  Or,  be%  am  Aitttemf  among  hit  peopiet  he  $haU  not  dejOt  hims^for  his  wife,  fte. 


S  Chap.  19.  rt, 
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7  IT  They  shall  not  take  a  wife  tliat  is  a 
whore,  or  profane ;  neither  shall  they  take  a 
woman  put  away  from  her  husband :  for  he  is 
holy  unto  his  God. 

8  Thou  shalt  sanctify  him  therefore;  for 
he  offereth  the  bread  of  thy  God :  he  shall  be 
holy  unto  thee :  for  I  the  Lord,  which  sanc- 
tify you,  am  holy. 

9  IT  And  the  daughter  of  any  priest,  if  she 

i)rofane  herself  by  playing  the  whore,  she  pro- 
aneth  her  father:  she  shall  be  burnt  with 
fire. 

10  IT  And  he  tliat  is  the  high  priest  among 
his  brethren,  upon  whose  head  the  anointing  oil 
was  poured,  and  that  is  consecrated  to  put  on 
the  garments,  shall  not  uncover  his  head,  nor 
rend  his  clothes ; 

11  Neither  shall  he  go  in  to  any  dead  body, 
nor  defile  himself  for  his  father,  or  for  his 
mother ; 

12  Neither  shall  he  go  out  of  the  sanctuary, 
nor  profane  the  sanctuary  of  his  God ;  for  the 
crown  of  the  anointing  oil  of  his  Grod  is  upon 
him ;  I  am  the  Lord. 

13  IT  And  he  shall  take  a  wife  in  her  vir- 
ginity. 

14  A  widow,  or  a  divorced  woman,  or  pro- 
fane, or  an  harlot,  these  shall  he  not  take  :  but 
he  shall  take  a  virgin  of  his  own  people  to 
wife. 


15  Neither  shall  he  profane  his  seed  among 
his  people :  for  I  the  Lord  do  sanctify  him. 

16  If  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying. 

17  Speak  unto  Aaron,  saying,  Whosoever 
he  be  of  thy  seed  in  their  generations  that  hath 
any  blemish,  let  him  not  approach  to  offer  the 
'bread  of  his  God. 

18  For  whatsoever  man  he  be  that  hath  a 
blemish,  he  shall  not  approach :  a  blind  man, 
or  a  lame,  or  he  that  hath  a  flat  nose,  or  any 
thing  ''superfluous, 

11)  Or  a  man  that  is  brokenfooted,  or 
brokenhanded, 

20  Or  crookbackt,  or  'a  dwarf,  or  that  hath 
a  blemish  in  his  eye,  or  be  scurvy,  or  scabbed, 
or  hath  his  stones  broken ; 

21  No  man  that  hath  a  blemish  of  the  seed 
of  Aaron  the  priest  shall  come  nigh  to  ofler 
the  offerings  of  the  Lord  made  by  fire :  he 
hath  a  blemish;  he  shall  not  come  nigh  to 
ofter  the  bread  of  his  God. 

22  lie  shall  eat  the  bread  of  his  God,  bath 
of  the  most  holy,  and  of  the  holy. 

23  Only  he  shall  not  go  in  unto  the  vail, 
nor  come  nigh  unto  the  altar,  because  he  hath 
a  blemish;  that  he  profane  not  my  sanc- 
tuaries :  for  I  the  Lord  do  sanctify  them. 

24  And  Moses  told  it  unto  Aaron,  and  to 
his  sons,  and  unto  all  the  children  of  Israel. 


a  Ox,/ood, 


4  Chap.  U.  23. 


*  Or,  too  ilender. 


Verse  5.  *  Neither  shall  they  shave  off  the  comer  of  their 
hcemi,*— In  cbap.  xU.  28,  this  is  made  a  general  law,  not 
pecnliar  to  the  priests.  The^  are  here  forbidden  to  do  that 
which  had  already  been  prohibited  to  the  people  in  general. 
There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  text  Some  think  that  it  is  to  be  understood  generally, 
as  interdicting  the  shaving  of  the  beard.  If  thus  under- 
stood, there  seems  im  adequate  reason  for  it  in  the  contrary 
practice  of  the  Egyptians,  who  did  shave  their  beards  (see 
note  on  Gen.  xli.  14)  ;  and  its  repetition  to  the  priests  may 
have  been  to  shew  them  that  they  were  not  exempted  from 
the  general  law,  as  they  might  have  been  led  to  conclude 
from  having  observed  the  peculiar  scrupiilomty  of  the 
Egyptian  priests  on  this  point,  who,  as  we  are  informed  by 
Herodotus,  were  particularly  careful  to  shave  all  the  hair 
off  their  bodies  every  third  day.  The  other  alternative  is 
that  which  has  the  sanction  of  our  translation,  and  by 
which  it  appears  we  are  to  understand  the  whiskers,  or 
upper  extremities  of  the  beard.  The  object  would  then 
appear  to  be  to  keep  them  a  distinct  people  firom  the 
Arabs,  who  either  shaved  their  whiskers  or  cropped  them 
short.  We  must  not  forget  that  it  was  oqe  great  object  of 
many  of  the  Mosaical  laws  to  keep  the  Israelites  separate 
from  all  the  neighbouring  nations;  and  whether  the 
Egyptians  or  the  Arabs  were  in  view,  it  is  certain  that  a 
different  fashion  of  the  beard  would  have  a  more  marked 
effect,  in  assisting  such  a  distinction,  than  can  be  readily 
calculated  by  those  who  hold  that  appendage  in  light 
esteem.  That  snch  a  distinction  as  we  have  mentioned  aid 
exist,  is  not  only  manifested  by  existing  usages,  but  bv  an- 
cient accounts.  Mohammed  perceived  the  eflSect  of  this 
distinction,— for  many  Jews  resided  in  Arabia  in  his  time 
856 


— and  strictly  enjomed  that  it  should  be  kept  np.  Ac- 
cording to  the  traditions,  he  used  to  clip  his  own  wniskers ; 
and  frequentiy  said,  *  He  who  does  not  lessen  his  whiskers 
is  not  of  our  ways :'  and  he  expressly  said,  that  he  incul- 
cated this  practice  in  opposition  to  the  Jews,  who  were  not 
accustomed  to  clip  either  their  beards  or  whiskers.  In 
these  counter  regulations  we  seem  here  to  perceive  the 
object  of  the  apparentiy  trivial  injunction  of  the  Hebrew 
legislator.  Some  ideas  in  illustration  of  tiiis  subject  may 
be  obtained  from  the  inspection  of  the  different  forms  in 
which  the  beard  is  worn  at  present  in  Western  Asia,  as 
represented  in  the  annexed  engraving. 

l3,*JIe  shall  take  a  wife  in  her  virginittf,*  etc — Compare 
this  and  the  following  verse  with  verse  7,  where  the  mo- 
hibited  marriages  of  common  priests  are  mentioned.  The 
difference  is,  that  widows  are  indnded  among  those 
whom  the  high-  priest  might  not  marry,  but  not  among 
those  with  whom  the  common  priest  is  forbidden  to  con- 
tract alliance.  It  would  therefore  seem  that  the  common 
priest  was  allowed  to  marry  a  widow,  as  Josephus  de- 
clares; Grotins  and  others,  however,  think  that  a  priest 
could  not  marry  any  widow,  but  one  whose  deootfed  hus- 
band had  also  been  a  priest  This  is  inferred  fVom  Esek. 
xliv.  22.  The  high-priest,  being  precluded  from  marmng 
a  widow,  was  of  course  exempt  mm  the  common  obliga- 
tion of  marrying  the  widow  of  a  brother  who  died  without 
children.  It  is  possible  that  the  real  or  apparent  dif^ 
ference  between  the  regulation  in  this  matter  for  the  high- 
priests  and  that  for  the  conmion  priests,  suggrated  to  tbt 
oriental  Christian  churches  the  establishment  of  a  dif- 
ference as  to  the  marriages  of  their  soperior  and  inferior 
dignitaries.    The  patriitfchs  and  bishops  are  not.married 
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at  all ;  bat  the  common  priests  usually  are  so— that  is,  they 
nsnally  marry  before  they  take  orders,  and  afterwards 
retain  their  wives ;  but  if  they  become  widowers,  they  are 
not  in  general  allowed  to  marry  again.  Thus,  although 
there  are  married  priests,  a  priest  may  not  marry.  This, 
we  believe,  is  the  common  rule ;  but  there  may  be  varia- 
tions iu  different  sects.  If  the  common  priests  were  al- 
lowed to  marry  widows— what  happened  when  one  who 
had  married  a  widow  became  high-priest  ?  Probably,  as 
in  the  case  just  stated,  it  was  lawful  for  him  to  retain  a 
connection  previously  formed,  which  it  would  not  have 
been  lawful  to  contract  after  his  elevation.  The  Moham- 
medans have  no  regulations  on  this  subject,  being,  in  feet, 
without  any  distinct  priestly  order. '  But  in  India  it  is  not 
lawful  for  the  priests  to  marry  any  but  virgins. 

17.  *  Blemish* — A  similar  regulation  operated  in  most 
ancient  nations,  excluding:  from  the  priesthood  all  persons 
labouring  under  any  bodily  defects  or  deformities.  This 
appears  to  have  arisen  from  the  natural  enough  feeling, 
that  it  was  a  sort  of  indignity  to  the  gods  to  consecrate  a 
blemished  or  imperfect  man  to  their  service.  A  general 
opinion  prevailed  that  the  presence  of  a  priest  who  was 
defective  in  any  member  was  to  be  avoided  as  ominous  of 


evil.  Such  persons  were  seldom  admitted  to  the  priest- 
hood, or  allowed  to  remain  in  it.  Candidates  were  exa- 
mined with  great  care ;  and  if  it  happened  that  a  priest, 
after  consecration,  suffered  any  bodily  deprivation,  he 
was  expected  to  lay  down  his  office.  Several  instances 
of  this  occur  in  the  Roman  history.  Metellus,  who  lost 
his  sight  in  preserving  the  Palladium  from  the  flames 
which  destroyed  the  temple  of  Vesta,  was  obliged  to  resign 
his  priestly  office ;  as  was  also  M.  Sergius  when  he  lost  his 
right  hand  in  defence  of  his  country.  The  most  complete 
parallel  to  the  present  regulation  is,  however,  perhaps  to 
be  found  in  the  state  of  things  now  existing  in  India.  The 
illustration  is  furnished  by  Mr.  Roberts,  who  observes: 
'  The  priesthood  among  the  Hindoos  is  hereditary,  but  a 
deformed  person  cannot  perform  a  ceremony  in  the  temple, 
but  he  may  prepare  the  flowers,  fruits,  oils,  and  cakes  for 
the  offerings,  and  also  sprinkle  the  premises  with  holy 
water.  The  child  of  a  priest  deformed  at  the  birth  will 
not  be  consecrated.  A  priest  having  lost  an  eye  or  a  tooth, 
or  being  deficient  in  any  member  or  organ,  or  who  has  not 
a  wife,  cannot  perform  the  ceremony  called  Teevasam,  for 
the  manes  of  departed  friends.  Neither  will  his  incanta- 
tions, or  prayers,  or  magical  ceremonies  have  any  effect' 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

1  The  priests  in  their  uncleanness  must  abstain  from 
the  holy  things,  6  How  they  shall  be  cleansed. 
10  Who  of  the  priest's  house  may  eat  of  the  holy 
things.  17  27ie  sacrifices  must  be  without  blemish, 
26  2%tf  age  of  the  sacrifice.  29  The  law  of  eating 
the  sacrifice  cf  thanksgiving. 

And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying, 


2  Speak  unto  Aaron  and  to  his  sons,  that 
they  separate  themselves  from  the  holy  things 
of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  that  they  profane 
not  my  holy  name  in  those  things  which  they 
hallow  unto  me  :  I  am  the  IjORD. 

3  Say  unto  them.  Whosoever  he  he  ot  all 
your  seed  among  your  generations,  that  goeth 
unto  the   holy  thmgs,  which  the  children  of 
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Israel  hallow  unto  the  Lord,  having  his  un- 
cleanness  upon  him,  that  soul  shall  oe  cut  off 
from  my  presence :  I  am  the  Lord. 

4  What  man  soever  of  the  seed  of  Aaron  {$ 
a  leper,  or  hath  ^a  "running  issue ;  he  shall  not 
eat  of  the  holy  things,  imtil  he  be  clean.  And 
whoso  toucheui  any  thing  tliat  is  unclean  bi/  the 
dead,  or  a  man  whose  seed  goeth  from  him ; 

5  Or  whosoever  toucheth  any  creeping 
thing,  whereby  he  may  be  made  unclean,  or  a 
man  of  whom  he  may  take  uncleanness,  what- 
soever uncleanness  he  hath ; 

6  The  soul  which  hath  touched  any  such 
shall  be  unclean  tmtil  even,  and  shall  not  eat 
of  the  holy  things,  unless  he  wash  his  flesh  with 
watei. 

7  And  when  the  sun  is  down,  he  shall  be 
clean,  and  shall  afterward  eat  of  the  holy 
things ;  because  it  is  his  food. 

8  *That  which  dieth  of  itself,  or  is  torn  with 
beasts^  he  shall  not  eat  to  defile  himself  there- 

.  with :  I  am  the  Lord. 

9  They  shall  therefore  keep  mine  ordinance, 
lest  they  bear  sin  for  it,  and  die  therefore,  if 
they  profane  it :  I  the  Lord  do  sanctify  them. 

10  IT  There  shall  no  stranger  eat  of  the 
holy  thing :  a  sojourner  of  the  priest,  or  an 
hired  servant,  shall  not  eat  of  the  holy  thing. 

11  But  if  the  priest  buy  ant/  soul  *  with  his 
money,  he  shall  eat  of  it,  and  he  that  is  bom 
in  his  house  :  they  shall  eat  of  his  meat. 

12  If  the  priest's  daughter  also  be  married 
unto  *a  stranger,  she  may  not  eat  of  an  offering 
of  the  holy  things. 

13  But  if  the  priest's  daughter  be  a  widow, 
or  divorced,  and  have  no  child,  and  is  returned 
unto  her  father's  house,  'as  in  her  youth,  she 
shall  eat  of  her  father's  meat :  but  there  shall 
no  stranger  eat  thereof. 

14  IT  And  if  a  man  eat  of  the  holy  thing 
unwittingly,  then  he  shall  put  the  fifth  part 
thereof  unto  it,  and  shall  give  it  unto  the  priest 
with  the  holy  thing. 

15  And  they  shall  not  profane  the  holy 
things  of  the  children  of  Israel,  which  they 
offer  unto  the  Lord  ; 

16  Or  ^suffer  them  to  bear  the  iniquity  of 
trespass,  when  they  eat  their  holy  things :  for 
I  the  Lord  do  sanctify  them. 

17  IT  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying, 

18  Speak  unto  Aaron,  and  to  his  sons,  and 
unto  all  the  children  of  Israel,  and  say  unto 
them,  Whatsoever  he  be  of  the  house  of  Israel, 
or  of  the  strangers  in  Israel,  that  will  ofier  his 


oblation  for  all  his  vows,  and  for  all  his  free- 
will offerings,  which  they  will  offer  unto  the 
Lord  for  a  burnt  offering ; 

19  Ye  sliall  offer  at  your  own  will  a  male 
without  blemish,  of  the  beeves,  of  the  sheep,  or 
of  the  goats. 

20  But  whatsoever  hath  a  blemish,  that 
shall  ye  not  offer :  for  it  shall  not  be  accept- 
able for  you. 

21  And  whosoever  offereth  a  sacrifice  of 
peace  offerings  unto  the  Lord  to  accomplish 
nis  vow,  or  a  freewill  offering  in  beeves  or 
"sheep,  it  shall  be  perfect  to  be  accepted; 
there  shall  be  no  blemish  therein. 

28  Blind,  or  broken,  or  maimed,  or  having 
a  wen,  or  scurvy,  or  scabbed,  ye  shall  not  oflfer 
these  imto  the  Lord,  nor  mafce  an  offering  by 
fire  of  them  upon  the  altar  unto  the  Lord. 

23  Either  a  bullock  or  a  '"lamb  that  hath 
any  thing  ^'superfluous  or  lacking  in  his  parts, 
that  mayest  thou  offer  for  a  freewill  offering ; 
but  for  a  vow  it  shall  not  be  accepted, 

24  Ye  shall  not  offer  unto  the  Lord  that 
which  is  bruised,  or  crushed,  or  broken,  or 
cut ;  neitlier  shall  ye  make  any  offering  thereof 
in  your  land. 

25  Neither  from  a  stranger's  hand  shall  ye 
offer  the  bread  of  your  God  of  any  of  these  ; 
because  their  corruption  is  in  them,  and  ble- 
mishes be  in  them :  they  shall  not  be  accepted 
for  you. 

26  IT  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying, 

27  When  a  bullock,  or  a  sheep,  or  a  goat, 
is  brought  forth,  then  it  shall  be  seven  days 
under  the  dam ;  and  from  the  eighth  day  and 
thenceforth  it  shall  be  accepted  for  an  offering 
made  by  fire  unto  the  Lord. 

28  And  wliether  it  be  cow  or  "ewe,  ye 
shall  not  kill  it  '^and  her  young  both  in  one 
day. 

29  II  And  when  ye  will  offer  a  sacrifice  of 
thanksgiving  unto  the  Lord,  offer  it  at  your 
own  will. 

30  On  the  same  day  it  shall  be  eaten  up : 
ye  shall  leave  **none  or  it  until  the  morrow :  I 
am  the  Lord. 

31  Therefore  shall  ye  keep  my  command* 
ments,  and  do  them :  I  am  the  Lord. 

32  Neither  shall  ye  profane  my  holy  name ; 
but  **I  will  be  hallowed  among  the  children 
of  Israel:  I  am  the  Lord  which  hallow 
you, 

33  That  brought  you  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt,  to  be  your  God :  I  am  the  Lord. 

iChap.l5.».  iHeb.nm»<)i^o/l^r»^.  tRxod.  tt.St.    Bnk.44.Sl.  ^Ueh.withihepmAoMofkiiwmew, 
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Verse  8.  '  Dieth  <f  itself.' — This  is  a  general  interdio- 
tion  for  all  the  people,  as  giyen  elsewhere.  No  remote 
reason  need  be  soaght  for  it,  as  its  obyioos  propriety  has 
recommended  it  to  the  adoption  of  all  civilized  nations. 
The  Hebrews,  however,  without  any  express  interdiction, 
would  have  been  preclnded  from  eating  animals  which 
died  natnrallj  or  from  disease,  by  the  operation  of  that 
other  law  which  forbade  them  to  eat  meat  with  its  blood : 
that  is,  which  had  not  been  so  slaoghtered  that  its  blood 
might  be  freely  discharged.  Mohammed,  who  in  these 
matters  mostly  followed  the  law  of  Moses,  allowed  an 
animal  apparently  dying  to  be  eaten,  provided  it  was 
slaaghterea  before  its  death  actually  took  place ;  but  we 
do  not  know  whether  this  would  have  been  tolerated  by 
the  law  of  Moses.  Mohammed  was,  however,  also  very 
anxious  that  animals  used  for  food  should  be  properly 
slaughtered,  so  that  the  blood  should  be  fully  discharged. 
One  of  his  doctrines  on  this  subject  is  very  curious : — 
*  Verily,  God  ordained  it  as  proper  to  do  good  in  all 
things,  even  in  killing  men  and  slaying  animals;  therefore 
when  vou  kill  (a  man),  do  it  well ;  and  when  you  slay  an 
animu,  do  it  properly.'  That  which  ^ed  from  a  blow  or 
a  fall,  he  equally  interdicted  with  that  which  died  by  itself, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  such  also  was  the  intention  of 
Moses. 

—  *  Torn  with  beasts,* — This  law  also  is  in  conformity 
with  our  own  usages  and  with  those  of  the  Arabians ;  and 
perhaps  we  should  not  be  far  wrong  in  considering  the 
laws  of  Mohammed,  in  these  matters,  as  forming  a  com- 
mentary on  those  of  Moses,  with  whose  writings  the 
Arabian  legislator  was  intimately  conversant  As  with 
us,  if  an  ammal  torn  by  beasts  was  found  while  life  re- 
mained, and  then  properly  slaughtered,  it  might  be  eaten. 
Mohammed  says  generally  that  whatever  died  by  teeth  or 
claws  might  not  be  used  for  food,  neither  an  animal  gored 
to  death  by  a  homed  beast ;  and  it  was  doubtless  the  in- 
tention of  the  present  law  to  understand  '  torn '  in  the 
same  large  sense,  not  merely  restricting  it  to  the  case  of 
those  animals  destroyed  by  wild  beasts.  In  Exod.  xxii. 
81,  it  is  directed  that  meat  thus  rendered  unfit  for  food, 
should  be  cast  to  the  dogs.  This  instruction  is  difierent 
from  that  concerning  the  flesh  of  animals  which  died  of 
themselves,  which  was  to  be  given  or  sold  to  strangers— a 
fiKt  which  shews  that  the  neighbouring  people  were  in  the 
habit  of  eating  such  food.  As  there  seems  no  obvious 
reason  for  this  distinction — for  that  which  was  torn  by 
beasts  would  seem  more  fit  for  human  food  than  that 
which  died  of  itself— the  instruction  concerning  the  former 
would  suggest  a  question,  whether  the  Hebrews  were  in  the 
habit  of  hunting  with  dogs  like  the  Egyptians  ?  We  are  not 
aware  of  any  text  which  could  be  adduced  to  prove  that  they 
were  so.  They  evidently  had  dogs ;  and  they  probably  kept 
such  of  them  as  were  not  required  for  their  flocks  on  much 
the  same  terms  as  the  Mohammedans,  who  do  not  properly 
domesticate  dogs,  nor,  in  general,  appropriate  them  as  in- 
dividual property ;  but  aliow  them  to  establish  themselves 
in  their  streets,  and  provide  in  some  degree  for  their  wants 
and  accommodation.  But  amouff  the  Moslems  also, 
although  they  certainly  regard  the  dog  as  not  less  unclean 
than  the  Hebrews  considered  it,  there  are  dogs  trained 
with  great  care  to  assist  in  the  chace.  If  we  reasoned 
merely  from  probabilities,  which  we  are  on  all  occasions 
reluctant  to  do  while  illustrating  the  sacred  Volume,  we 
should  infer  that  the  Hebrews  acted  in  the  same  manner : 
for  the  value  of  the  dog's  services  in  capturing  the  fleet  and 
valuable  wild  animals  of  the  deer  kind,  which  were  allowed 
them  for  food,  must  have  been  very  apparent  to  them.  1 


EoYPTIAIf  HUKTSMAN. 

But  then,  the  difficulty  would  arise — Whether  an  animal 
torn  and  killed  by  dogs  in  the  chace  was  to  be  considered 
fit  fbr  food.  The  instruction  on  this  point,  which  Moham- 
med gave  to  the  great  sportsman  Adi  ibn-Hatim— ^e  son 
of  the  renowned  Hatim  Tai,  whose  generosity  remains  a 
proverb  in  the  East — is  the  authority  on  which  Moslems 
usually  act  in  this  case : — *  When  you  send  your  dog  in 
pursuit  of  game,  repeat  the  name  of  God,  as  at  slayinff  an 
animaL  If  the  do^  holds  the  game  for  you,  and  you  find 
it  alive,  then  slay  it;  but  if  vou  find  your  dog  has  killed 
it,  but  not  eaten  of  it,  then  eat  it ;  but  if  the  dog  has  eaten  of 
it,  do  not  you  eat  ii  the  dog  has  then  kept  it  for  himself. 
Again,  if  you  find  another  dog  along  with  yours,  and  the 
game  killed,  do  not  eat  of  it ;  for  verily  you  know  not 
which  of  the  dogs  killed  it ;  and  if  the  other  dog  killed  it, 
it  might  so  be  that  when  he  was  let  loose  after  the  game, 
the  name  of  God  might  not  have  been  repeated.*  In  an- 
other case  it  is  particularly  provided  that  game  killed  by 
the  dog  of  a  fire- worshipper  should  not  be  eaten. 

27.  *  It  shall  be  seven  days  under  the  (fam.'—The  Rab- 
bins think  that  this  command  was  because  the  world  was 
created  in  seven  days,  or  else  that  it  was  for  the  purpose 
that  one  sabbath  might  pass  over  it  before  it  was  slain. 
The  more  likely  reason  is  that  the  animal  was  not  con- 
sidered pure  or  perfect  until  the  eighth  day.  A  similar 
regulation  prevailed  among  the  Romans,  as  we  learn  firom 
Pliny,  who  states  that  the  young  of  a  sheep  were  not  fit  for 
sacrifice  until  the  eighth  day  after  their  birth,  nor  of  an  ox 
until  the  thirtieth  day. 

28. '  Ye  shall  not  hill  it  and  her  ffovng  both  in  one  day* — 
This  precept  seems  to  be  confined  to  sacrifices,  which  were 
to  be  devoid  of  all  appearance  of  cruelty.  The  Jews  in 
general  understood  it  as  inculcating  mercy.  Maimonides 
expressly  remarks  that  it  was  designed  to  prevent  the 
slaughter  of  the  young  in  the  presence  of  the  dam,  because 
this  occasions  to  aninuds  extreme  grief;  nor  is  there  in  this 
respect  a  difference  between  the  distress  of  a  man  and  *  that 
of  an  irrational  creature.'  This  is  more  than  he  could  well 
know;  but  the  explanation  is  as  probable  as  any  that  has 
been  offered. 
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CHAPTER  XXIU. 

1  The  feasts  of  tlie  Lord,  3  The  sabbath,  4  The 
passover,  9  The  sheaf  of  fir stfi-uUs.  15  The  feast 
of  Pentecost.  22  GteaniJigs  to  he  left  for  the  poor, 
23  The  feast  of  trumpets.  26  The  day  of  at<me- 
ment,    33  The  feast  ojf  tabefiiacles. 

And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying, 

2  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  and 
say  unto  them.  Concerning  the  feasts  of  the 
Lord,  which  ye  shall  proclaim  to  be  holy  con- 
vocations, even  these  are  my  feasts. 

3  IT  'Six  days  shall  work  be  done  :  but  the 
seventh  day  is  the  sabbath  of  rest,  an  holy 
convocation ;  ye  shall  do  no  work  therein : 
it  is  the  sabbath  of  tlie  Lord  in  all  your 
dwellings. 

4  IT  These  are  the  feasts  of  the  Lord,  even 
holy  convocations,  which  ye  shall  proclaim  in 
their  seasons. 

5  "In  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  first  month 
at  even  is  tlie  Lord's  passover. 

6  And  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  same 
month  is  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread  unto 
the  Lord  :  seven  days  ye  must  eat  unleavened 
bread. 

7  In  the  first  day  ye  shall  have  an  holy 
convocation:  ye  shall  "do  no  servile  work 
therein. 

8  But  ye  shall  offer  an  offering  made  by 
fire  unto  the  Lord  seven  days  :  in  uie  seventh 
day  is  an  holy  convocation :  ye  shall  do  no 
servile  work  therein. 

9  IT  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying, 

10  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  and 
say  unto  them,  When  ye  be  come  into  the 
land  which  I  ffive  unto  you,  and  shall  reap 
the  harvest  thereof,  then  ye  shall  bring  a 
"sheaf*  of  the  firstfruits  of  your  harvest  unto 
the  priest : 

11  And  he  shall  wave  the  sheaf  before  the 
Lord,  to  be  accepted  for  you  :  on  the  morrow 
after  the  sabbath  the  priest  shall  wave  it. 

12  And  ye  shall  offer  that  day  when  ye 
wave  the  sheaf  an  he  lamb  without  blemish 
of  the  first  year  for  a  burnt  offering  unto  the 
Lord. 

13  And  the  meat  offering  thereof  shall  be 
two  tenth  deals  of  fine  flour  mingled  with  oil, 
an  offering  made  by  fire  unto  the  Lord /or  a 
sweet  savour :  and  the  drink  offering  thereof 
shall  be  of  wine,  the  fourth  part  of  an  hin. 

14  And  ye  shall  eat  neither  bread,  nor 
parched  com,  nor  green  ears,  until  the  self- 
same day  that  ye  have  brought  an  offering 


unto  your  God  :  it  shall  be  a  statute  for  ever 
throughout  your  generations  in  all  your 
dwellings. 

15  ir*And  ye  shall  count  unto  you  from 
the  morrow  after  the  sabbath,  from  the  day 
that  ye  brought  the  sheaf  of  the  wave  olFering ; 
seven  sabbaths  shall  be  complete  : 

16  Even  unto  the  morrow  after  the  seventh 
sabbath  shall  ye  number  fifty  days ;  and  ye 
shall  offer  a  new  meat  ofering  unto  the 
Lord. 

17  Ye  shall  bring  out  of  your  habitations 
two  wave  loaves  of  two  tenth  deals :  they  shall 
be  of  fine  flour;  they  shall  be  baken  with 
leaven ;  tliey  are  the  firstfruits  unto  the  Lord. 

18  And  ye  shall  offer  with  the  bread  seven 
lambs  witliout  blemish  of  the  first  year,  and 
one  young  bullock,  and  two  rams :  they  shall 
be  for  a  burnt  offering  unto  the  Lord,  with 
their  meat  offering,  and  their  drink  offerings, 
even  an  offering  made  by  fire,  of  sweet  savour 
unto  the  Lord. 

19  Then  ye  shall  sacrifice  one  kid  of  the 
goats  for  a  sin  offering,  and  two  lambs  of  the 
first  year  for  a  sacrifice  of  peace  offerings. 

20  And  the  priest  shall  wave  them  with 
the  bread  of  the  firstfruits /or  a  wave  offering 
before  the  Lord,  with  the  two  lambs:  they 
shall  be  holy  to  the  Lord  for  the  priest 

21  And  ye  shall  proclaim  on  tlie  selfsame 
day,  that  it  may  be  an  holy  convocation  unto 
you :  ye  shall  do  no  servile  work  therein:  it 
sJiall  be  a  statute  for  ever  in  all  your  dwellings 
throughout  your  generations. 

22  IT  And  "when  ye  reap  the  harvest  of  your 
land,  thou  shalt  not  make  clean  riddance  of 
the  comers  of  thy  field  when  thou  reapest, 
^neither  shalt  thou  gather  any  gleaning  of  thy 
harvest :  thou  shalt  leave  them  unto  the  poor, 
and  to  the  stranger :  I  am  the  Lord  your 
God. 

23  IT  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying, 

24  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  say- 
ing. In  the  'seventh  month,  in  the  fii-st  day  of 
the  month,  shall  ye  have  a  sabbath,  a  memo- 
rial of  blowing  of  trumpets,  an  holy  convo- 
cation. 

25  Ye  shall  do  no  servile  work  therein: 
but  ye  shall  offer  an  offering  made  by  fire 
unto  the  Lord. 

26  IT  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying, 

27  'Also  on  the  tentli  day  of  this  sevenUi 
month  there  shall  be  a  day  of  atonement :  il 
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Bhall  be  an  holy  convocation  unto  you ;  and 
ye  shall  afflict  your  souls,  and  offer  an  offering 
made  by  fire  unto  the  Lord. 

28  And  ye  shall  do  no  work  in  that  same 
day :  for  it  is  a  day  of  atonement,  to  make 
an  atonement  for  you  before  the  Lord  your 
God. 

29  For  whatsoever  soul  it  be  that  shall  not 
be  afflicted  in  that  same  day,  he  shall  be  cut 
off  from  among  his  people. 

30  And  whatsoever  soul  it  be  that  doeth  any 
work  in  that  same  day,  the  same  soul  will  I 
destroy  from  among  his  people. 

31  Ye  shall  do  no  manner  of  work :  it  shall 
be  a  statute  for  ever  throughout  your  genera- 
tions in  all  your  dwellings. 

32  It  shall  be  unto  you  a  sabbath  of  rest, 
and  ye  shall  afflict  your  souls :  in  the  ninth 
day  of  the  month  at  even,  from  even  unto 
eren,  shall  ye  '"celebrate  your  sabbath. 

33  IT  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying, 

34  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  saying, 
*'The  fifteenth  day  of  this  seventh  month  shall 
be  the  feast  of  tabernacles /(?r  seven  days  imto 
the  Lord. 

35  On  the  first  day  shall  be  an  holy  convo- 
cation :  ye  shall  do  no  servile  work  therein. 

36  Seven  days  ye  shall  offer  an  offering 
made  by  fire  unto  the  Lord  :  "on  the  eighth 
day  shall  be  an  holy  convocation  unto  you ; 
and  ye  shall  offer  an  offering  made  by  fire  unto 
the  Lord  :  it  is  a,  ' ''solemn  assembly ;  and  ye 
shall  do  no  servile  work  therein. 


37  Tiiese  are  the  feasts  of  the  Lord,  which 
ye  shall  proclaim  to  be  holy  convocations,  to 
offer  an  offering  made  by  fire  unto  the  Lord, 
a  burnt  offering,  and  a  meat  offering,  a  sacri- 
fice, and  drink  offerings,  every  thing  upon  his 
day: 

38  Beside  the  sabbatlis  of  the  Lord,  and 
beside  your  gifts,  and  beside  all  your  vows, 
and  beside  all  your  freewill  offerings,  which 
ye  give  unto  the  Lord. 

39  Also  in  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  seventh 
month,  when  ye  have  gathered  in  the  fruit  of 
the  land,  ye  shall  keep  a  feast  imto  the  Lord 
seven  days :  on  the  first  day  shall  be  a  sabbath, 
and  on  the  eighth  day  shall  be  a  sabbath. 

40  And  ye  shall  take  you  on  the  first  day 
the  **boughs  of  goodly  trees,  branches  of  palm 
trees,  and  the  boughs  of  thick  trees,  and 
willows  of  the  brook ;  and  ye  shall  rejoice 
before  the  Lord  your  God  seven  days. 

41  And  ye  shall  keep  it  a  feast  unto  the 
Lord  seven  days  in  the  year.  It  shall  be  a 
statute  for  ever  in  your  generations :  ye  shall 
celebrate  it  in  the  seventh  month. 

42  Ye  shall  dwell  in  booths  seven  days; 
all  that  are  Israelites  bom  shall  dwell  in 
booths : 

43  That  your  generations  may  know  that  I 
made  the  children  of  Israel  to  dwell  in  booths, 
when  I  brought  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt : 
I  am  the  Lord  your  God. 

44  And  Moses  declared  unto  the  children 
of  Israel  the  feasts  of  the  Lord. 


10  Heb.  rest. 


n  Num.  89.  18. 


II  John  7.  37. 


IS  Heb.  day  otrtstraiHt, 


UUeh./rutt. 


Verse  10.  *  A  shiofof  the  Jirstfiruita  of  your  harvest.* — 
Tliere  are  seyeral  kinds  of  ofi'erings  ^led  <  firstfruits,' 
which  it  will  be  well  to  distinguish.  The  present  is  an 
offering  made  immediately  berore  the  commencement  of 
the  harvest;  the  next  was  made  after  the  harvest  was  ga- 
thered in,  and  before  any  person  might  lawful Iv  use  the 
produce.  These  were  both  general  and  national ;  that  is 
to  say,  there  was  a  single  oflering  in  the  name  of  all  tlie 
nation  ;  and  besides  this,  every  person  was  obliged  to  make 
an  individual  offering  of  firstn-uits  from  the  com  and  other 
produce  of  his  ground.  (See  note  on  Deut  xxvi.  2,  etc.) 
The  second  of  these  offerings  is  noticed  below.  That  which 
is  now  under  consideration  consisted  of  a  sheaf  of  barley, 
which  is  ready  for  the  sickle  sooner  than  the  wheat,  and 
which  therefore  was  taken  to  introduce  the  whole  harvest 
season.  This  sheaf  was  gathered  on  the  1 5th  of  the  month 
Nisan  (early  in. April),  in  the  evening,  when  the  first 
day  of  the  Passover  was  ended  and  Uie  second  began. 
Three  men  were  then  deputed,  according  to  the  Jewish 
writers,  to  go  and  gather  the  barley ;  whicn  was  done  with 
considerable  ceremony,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  people  from  the  neighbouring  towns,  the  sheaf  being 
always  gathered  in  the  territory  of  Jerusalem,  after  the 
temple  had  been  erected  there.  When  the  deputies  arrived 
at  the  appointed  place,  and  after  having  assured  themselves 
that  the  sun  was  set,  and  had  obtained  formal  leave  to  cut 
the  barley,  they  reaped  it  out  of  three  different  fields,  with 


three  different  sickles,  and  each  mau  conveyed  his  portion 
separately  to  the  court  of  the  temple.  There  the  sheaf,  or 
rather  the  sheaves,  were  threshed,  and  a  portion  of  the 
grain  (about  three  pints)  was  winnowed,  parched,  and 
bruised  in  a' mortar.  It  was  then  sprinkled  with  oil,  and 
an  handful  of  incense  thrown  upon  it;  after  which  the 
priest  waved  the  offering  before  the  Lord  towards  the  four 
points  of  the  compass,  and  then  took  a  portion  and  threw 
It  on  the  fire  of  the  altar.  The  rest  remained  his  own. 
Every  person  was,  after  this  ceremony,  at  liberty  to  reap 
and  gather  in  his  harvest  The  produce  of  agriculture  is 
so  much  dependant  on  circumstances  over  which  man  has 
not  the  least  control,  that  the  idea  is  at  once  obvious  and 
beautiful,  of  offering  to  God  the  firstfruits  of  the  soil,  in 
testimony  of  gratitude  for  his  goodness.  Accordingly  we 
find,  that  amongst  nearly  all  people  who  had,  or  have,  an 
established  system  of  ofifering^  and  sacrifices,  an  offering 
of  firstfruits  has  rarely  been  omitted.  It  is  useless  to  mul- 
tiply instances  of  a  custom  almost  universally  prevalent 
under  the  given  circumstances ;  but  it  is  proper  to  observe 
that  there  never  was  a  nation  from  whom  such  offerings 
came  with  such  peculiar  propriety  as  from  the  Hebrews. 
Any  one  who  carefully  considers  the  Hebrew  constitution 
will  perceive  that  God  was,  not  metaphysically  but  actually, 
the  Great  Proprietor  of  the  soil,  and  that  the  ofierings  of 
firstfruits  were  not  merely  expressions  of  thankfulness,  but 
a  sort  of  rent  due  to  the  Proprietor  of  all.    We  need  not 
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enter  into  any  proof  on  this  point,  as  the  fiict  that  God  was 
the  supreme  proprietor,  is  evinced  by  the  whole  texture  of 
the  Mosaical  laws  on  the  subject  of  land ;  so  that,  for 
instance,  there  was  no  ultimate  proprietor  but  God,  no 
man  being  allowed  to  sell  or  alienate^  in  perpetuity,  the 
inheritance  of  land  which  the  great  original  proprietor  had 
granted  to  him. 

16.  *  Fifty  days.'^TluB  feast,  called  « the  Feast  of 
Weeks,'  was  one  of  the  three  great  annual  festivals  of  the 
Jews,  and  thus  called  on  account  of  its  being  seven  weeks, 
or,  according  to  the  Hebrew  phrase,  a  week  of  weeks,  from 
the  first  day  of  the  Passover  festivaL  It  is  also  *  the  feast 
of  harvest'  (Exod.  xxiii.  16),  that  is,  of  tiie  wheat  harvest, 
the  first  fruits  of  which  were  offered  on  this  occasion, 
whence  it  is  also  called  '  the  day  of  the  first  fruits '  (Num. 
xxviii.  26).  This  offering  consisted  of  *  two  loaves  of  fine 
flour  baked  with  leaven,'  to  which  were  added  the  animal 
sacrifices  specified  in  Lev.  xxiii.  18,  19.  The  primary 
object  of  the  festival  was  imdoubtedly  to  thank  God  for  the 
blessings  of  the  season.  In  Dent  xxvi.  5-11,  is  given  the 
beauti&l  form  of  thanksgiving  which  was  appointed  to  be 
used  on  this  occasion.  It  was  one  of  the  festivals  at  which 
all  the  adult  males  resorted  to  Jerusalem :  and  the  vastness 
and  mingled  character  of  the  concourse,  in  the  later  years 
of  the  Hebrew  polity,  is  alluded  to  in  Acts  i.  2,  and  xx.  16 ; 
for  this  is  the  *  feast  of  Pentecost'  of  the  New  Testament, 
so  memorable  for  the  miraculous  outpouring  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  at  that  season,  upon  the  Apostles  and  first  disciples 
of  Christ.  The  Greek  name  of  the  festival,  Pentecost 
(XIcm^frooT^),  is  derived  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
being  celebrated  on  theji/lieth  day  after  the  first  day  of 
unleavened  bread.  The  Kabbins  call  this  feast  '  the  day 
of  the  giving^  of  the  law,'  and  believe,  as  do  the  modem 
Jews,  that  it  was  intended,  at  least  in  part,  to  celebrate 
that  event,  which  they  are  perhaps  correct  in  supposing  to 
have  taken  place  on  the  nftieth  day  from  the  departure 
firom  Egypt  and  the  first  passover.  The  feast  seems  in 
some  places  to  be  mentioned  as  if  only  the  festival  of  a  da^ : 
it  however  lasted  a  week ;  but  the  first  day  only  was  dis- 
tinguished by  the  peculiar  solemnities  to  which  we  have 
adverted. 

24.  *  A  memorial  cf  blowing  of  trumpets* — This  was  one 
of  the  new  moon  days,  celebrated  with  more  than  ordinary 
solemnity,  on  account,  probably,  of  its  commencing  the 
new  year ;  for  the  first  day  of  the  seventh  month  of  the 
sacred  year  was  the  new  year's  day  of  the  more  ancient 
civil  year.  It  is  the  only  one  of  the  new  moon  days  on 
which  servile  work  is  interdicted.  It  is  called  *  the  feast 
of  trumpets :'  and  we  are  to  understand  that  the  trumpet- 
blowing  was  greater  on  this  day  than  on  any  other  of  the 
solemn  fcstiv^.  The  Scripture  gives  no  reason  for  this 
peculiarity,  or  indeed  for  the  festival  itself.  Numerous 
conjectures  have  been  offered  to  supply  the  omission. 
Many  Jewish  writers  think  that  the  trumpets  were  blown 
in  oraer  to  awaken  men  to  repentance  a|;ainst  the  great  fast, 
or  day  of  expiation,  which  followed  mne  days  aner.  But 
to  this  it  has  been  well  objected  by  Bishop  Patrick,  that 
the  words  (1131(4"^  fl"pj  zikron  terttak)  translated  *  a  me- 
morial of  blowing  of  trumpets '  in  the  parallel  text.  Lev. 
xxiii.  '24,  properly  signifies  a  memonal  of  triumph,  a 
shouting  for  joy,  the  word  teruah  being  never  used  in 
Scripture  but  tot  a  sound  or  shout  of  rejoicing.  The 
opimon  most  commonly  received  by  the  Jews  is,  that  the 
trumpets  were  blown  in  memory  of  the  intention  to  offer 
Isaac  in  sacrifice,  and  the  substitution  of  a  ram  in  his  place. 
On  which  account  they  say  that  the  trumpets  used  on  this 
occasion  were  made  of  rams'  horns,  and  they  still  use  such 
in  their  synagogues  under  this  impression.  They  also  in- 
form us  that  a  ram's  head  was  eaten  on  this  day  for  the 
same  reason,  and  also  to  betoken  Uiat  the  Jews  would  be 
the  head  and  not  the  tail.  A  notion,  derived  fix)m  the 
Mishnf^  is  also  entertained  that  on  this  day  God  sits  to 
determine  the  events  of  the  following  year,  and  to  judge 
the  conduct  of  men,  who  pass  before  him  as  a  flock  before 
the  shepherd :  and  that  the  blowing  of  trumpets  is  to  dis- 
turb Satan  when  he  comes  to  accuse  tiie  Israelites.  Some 
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of  the  Christian  fieithers  think  that  the  institution  mm  to 
commemorate  the  delivery  of  the  law  on  Mount  Sinai, 
which  was  attended  by  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  The 
most  general  opinion,  however,  both  among  Jews  umI 
Christians,  is,  that  the  observance  was  instituted  to  com- 
memorate the  creation  of  the  world  when  *  the  morning 
stars  sang  together,  and  all  the  sons  of  Grod  shouted  fi>r 
joy '  (Job  xxxviii.  7).  This  opinion  has  the  advantage 
that  it  may  be  held  in  common  with  any  of  the  others  ; 
and  is  not  incompatible  even  with  the  view  which  we  en- 
tertain, which  is,  that  the  day,  being  new  year's  day,  was 
celebrated  by  the  blowing  of  trumpets,  for  much  the  same 
reason  that  we  celebrate  the  commencement  of  our  new 
year  by  the  ringing  of  bells,  namely,  to  usher  in  the  jear 
by  a  public  notification  and  with  tokens  of  public  rejoicing. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  opinions  concerning  the  erec- 
tion of  the  world,  of  the  judgment  which  takes  place  on 
that  day,  and  of  the  intended  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  are  not 
stated  as  opposite  notions,  since  they  are  all  entertained  hy 
the  modem  Jews,  whose  prayers  for  the  day  make  frequent 
allusions  to  all  the  three  circumstances. 

34.  <  Thefeaet  of  tabemacles:-~ThM  is  the  third  of  the 
three  great  annual  festivals  which  required  the  presence  of 
the  people  at  the  place  of  the  sanctuary.    Like  the  other 
two^  it  lasted  a  wee]^  and  commenced  on  the  15th  day  of 
the  month  Tishri.     Its  primary  object  was  for  a  memorial 
of  the  dwelling  of  the  Israelites  in  tents,  while  thev  wan- 
dered in  the  wilderness  (w,  42,  43).    The  continued  exist- 
ence of  this  institution  is  well  adduced  bv  the  Rev.  T.  H. 
Home,  among  other  instances,  to  prove  the  credibility  of 
the  books  of  Moses.    It  is  one  of  several  institutions  which 
have  been  held  sacred  by  the  Jews  ever  since  their  appoint- 
ment, and  which  are  solemnly  and  sacredly  observed  amon^ 
them  to  this  day ;  and  for  these  observances  it  would  be 
impossible  to  account  on  any  principle  but  the  evidence  of 
the  facts  on  which  they  were  founded.    This  festival  will 
sometimes  appear  as  if  its  duration  was  ei^ht  days,  and  to 
be  called  the  *  feast  of  in-gathering.'    But  it  seems  that  the 
feast  of  thanksgiving  for  the  fruits  of  the  vine  and  of  the 
other  trees,  which  were  gathered  about  this  time  of  the 
year,  was  held  on  a  day  immediately  following  the  sevendi 
or  last  day  of  the  proper  feast  of  tabernacles,  whence  the 
whole  eight  days  seemed  to  be  one  feast,  and  the  name  of 
either  of  the  two  was  applied  indefinitely  to  the  whole  pe- 
riod. The  in-gathering  f^ut  appears  to  liave  been  the  great 
and  concluding  harvest  festival,  in  acknowledgment  c?  the 
plenty  which  ue  harvests  and  gatherinss  of  the  past  season 
had  afforded,  and  its  celebration  would  seem  to  have  been 
limited  to  the  eighth  day  of  the  collective  period  which, 
after  this  explanation,  we  shall  call  generally  the  '  feast 
of  tabernacles.'    The  first  day  of  the  ieast  was  kept  as  a 
sabbath  (v.  39),  and  during  that  and  the  six  following  davs 
the  people  were  to  dwell  in  booths  or  huts  made  of  the 
branches  of  several  sorts  of  trees,  which  are  particularly 
mentioned  in  v.  40.    What  we  there  render  *  goodly  trees ' 
(yiVi  YV.  ^^  hadar\  the  Jews  understand  S  the  citron, 
which  is  certainly  in  its  best  condition  at  the  time  of  this 
fleast ;  about  the  second,  the  palm,  there  is  no  question ; 
the  third  (nb!(f  )^%  etr  aboth)  may  be  understood  of  any 
thick  bushy  wood,  end  is  by  the  Jews  considered  to  denote 
the  myrtle  \  the  last  is  allowed  to  be  the  willow.    This  is 
certainly  a  very  beautifU  assortment  to  fbrm  temporary 
huts  witii ;  but  as  a  different  list  is  given  in  the  acooont  oif 
the  great  tabernacle  feast  kept  in  Nehemiah's  time  (Nefa. 
viii.  15),  we  may  conclude  with  the  Karaite  Jews,  that  tiia 
people  were  at  liberty  to  employ  whatever  branches,  fit  for 
the  purpose,  they  could  procure  at  the  plsce  where  they 
dwelt.    In  later  times,  the  Sadducees  oififered  ftom  thie 
Pharisees  on  this  subject,  the  former  condoding  that  the 
booths  were  to  be  made  with  the  specified  branches,  and 
tiie  latter  holding  that  these  branches  were  to  be  camad 
in  procession.  Josn^hus  gives  the  latter  sense,  which  seems 
also  to  have  been  that  which  prevailed  in  the  time  of  our 
Saviour,  and  is  still  retained  by  the  modem  Jews,    Th^ 
bear  tiiem  in  their  hands,  the  citron  branch  in  tiieir  Uh 
hand,  and  the  rest  together  in  their  right,  and  go  in  pro- 
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ceisioD  nrond  the  leadingHlesk  in  their  synagogues,  singing 
hosannahs,  whence  the  feast  itself,  and  sometimes  even  the 
branches,  are  called  '  Hosannoh '  by  the  Rabbins.  The  last 
day  is  called  *  Hosannah  Kabbah,'  or  the  great  hosannah, 
when  the  procession  is  repeated  seven  times — ^the  single 
time  of  the  former  days,  and  the  seven  of  the  last  day, 
being  intended  by  them  to  commemorate  an  event  which 
did  not  happen  in  the  time  of  Moses,  namely,  the  pro- 
cessions around  Jericho,  at  the  fiimons  siege  of  that  city. 
It  seems  that  the  ancient  Jews  did  what  is  scarcely  prac- 
ticable to  the  Jews  di^rsed  through  Europe.  They  lived 
in  green  huts  erected  on  the  flat  roofk  of  their  houses,  in 
their  court-yards,  and  in  the  streets  and  open  places,  and 
seem  to  have  passed  their  time  with  more  external  demon- 
strations of  joy  than  at  any  other  of  their  festivals.  This 
was  particularly  the  case  on  the  eighth  day,  which  is  pro- 
bably that  distinguished  by  St  John  {yu,  37),  as  *  the  hist 
day,  that  great  day  of  ^e  feast'  As  this  festival  was  held 
at  or  inmiediately  afte^  the  vintage,  and  was  partly  a 
vintage  feast,  it  gave  occasion  to  the  heathen  to  confound 
it  id&L  their  own  Bacchanalia,  and  to  represent  the  Jews 
as  worshippers  of  Bacchus.  What  Plutarch  says  on  this 
subject  is  interesting,  notwithstanding  his  mistaken  in- 
ferences, as  it  gives  a  dear,  and  probably  a  feir,  account 


of  the  manner  in  which  the  feast  was  celebrated.  He  sayy 
that  in  the  time  of  their  vmtage,  the  Jews  spread  tables 
fhmished  with  all  manner  of  fruits,  and  lived  in  booths, 
generally  made  of  palm  and  ivy  wreathed  togeUier,  and 
that  they  called  it  the  feast  of  tabernacles.  A  few  days 
after,  he  says— probably  referring  to  the  last  day  of  the 
feast— they  kept  another  festival,  which  manifestiy  shewed 
that  these  observances  were  in  honour  of  Bacchus ;  for  they 
carried  in  their  hands  boughs  of  palms,  etc,  with  which 
they  went  into  the  temple,  preceded  by  the  Levitcs,  with 
instruments  of  music.  It  is  observable  tiiat  even  this 
heathen  philosopher,  with  all  his  wish  to  regard  this  fes- 
tival as  in  honour  of  the  god  of  wine,  was  not  able  to  find 
any  thing,  in  its  harmless  and  social  festivities,  approxi- 
mating its  observances  to  the  infemous  orgies  with  whidi 
the  pagan  Bacchanalia  were  celebrated.  The  manner  in 
which  this  feast  was  kept  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  an 
Asiatic  climate  and  Eastern  habits  of  life ;  and  we  find 
that  the  Oriental  Jews  do  still,  in  some  parts,  and  with 
various  modifications,  live  during  its  continuance  in  a  sort 
of  green  booth  sometimes  constructed  on  the  flat  rooft 
of  their  houses,  but  more  usually  in  the  courts  of  their 
dwellings,  where  they  are  more  secluded  from  obsenra- 
tion. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

1  The  oil  for  the  lamps.  6  The  shetobrcad,  10  She- 
Umith's son  bhsphemeth.  13  The  lawof  Nasphem^. 
17  Of  murder.  18  Of  damage.  23  The  bkuphemer 
is  stoned. 

And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying, 

2  Command  the  children  of  Israel,  that 
they  bring  unto  thee  pure  oil  olive  beaten 
for  the  light,  ^to  cause  the  lamps  to  bum 
•continually. 

3  Without  the  vail  of  the  testimony,  in  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  shall  Aaron 
order  it  from  the  evening  unto  the  morning 
before  the  Lord  continually :  it  shall  be  a 
statute  for  ever  in  your  venerations. 

4  He  shall  order  the  lamps  ujjon  'the  pure 
candlestick  before  the  Lord  continually. 

5  IT  And  thou  shalt  take  fine  flour,  and 
bake  twelve  'cakes  thereof :  two  tenth  deals 
shall  be  in  one  cake. 

6  And  thou  shalt  set  them  in  two  rows, 
six  on  a  row,  upon  the  pure  table  before  the 
Lord. 

7  And  thou  shalt  put  pure  frankincense 
upon  each  row,  that  it  may  be  on  the  bread 
for  a  memorial,  even  an  offering  made  by  fire 
unto  the  Lord. 

8  Every  sabbath  he  shall  set  it  in  order 
before  the  Lord  continually,  being  taken  from 
the  children  erf  Israel  by  an  everlasting 
covenant 

9  And  it  shall  be  Aaron's  and  his  sons' ; 
^and  they  shall  eat  it  in  the  holy  place  :  for  it 
is  most  holy  unto  him  of  the  offerings  of  the 
Lord  made  by  fire  by  a  perpetual  statute. 


10  IT  And  the  son  of  an  Israelitish  woman, 
whose  father  voas  an  Egyptian,  went  out  among 
the  children  of  Israel:  and  this  son  of  the 
Israelitish  woman  and  a  man  of  Israel  strove 
together  in  the  camp ; 

11  And  tiie  Israelitish  woman's  son  blas- 
phemed the  name  of  the  LORD,  and  cursed. 
And  they  brought  him  unto  Moses  :  (and  his 
mother's  name  was  Shelomith,  the  daughter  of 
Dibri,  of  the  tribe  of  Dan :) 

12  And  they  *put  him  in  ward,  'that  the 
mind  of  the  Lord  might  be  shewed  them. 

13  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying, 

14  Bring  forth  him  that  hath  cursed  with- 
out the  camp ;  and  let  all  that  heard  him  Hay 

.their  hands  upon  hb  head,  and  let  all  the 
congregation  stone  him. 

15  And  thou  shalt  speak  unto  the  children 
of  Israel,  saying.  Whosoever  curseth  his  God 
shall  bear  his  sm. 

16  And  he  that  blasphemeth  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  he  shall  surely  be  put  to.  death, 
and  all  the  congregation  shall  certainly  stone 
him :  as  well  the  stranger,  as  he  that  is  bom 
in  the  land,  when  he  blasphemeth  the  name 
of  the  LORD,  shall  be  put  to  death. 

17  IT  'And  he  that  'killeth  any  man  shall 
surely  be  put  to  death. 

18  1[  And  he  that  killeth  a  beast  shall  make 
it  good ;  *  "beast  for  beast. 

19  And  if  a  man  cause  a  blemish  in  his 
neighbour;  as  **he  hath  done,  so  shall  it  be 
done  to  him ; 

20  Breach  for  breach,  eye  for  eye,  tooih  for 
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tooth  :  as  he  hath  caused  a  blemish  in  a  man, 
60  shall  it  be  done  to  him  again. 

21  And  he  that  killeth  a  beast,  he  shall 
restore  it :  and  he  that  killeth  a  man,  he  shall 
be  put  to  death. 

22  Ye  shall  have  "one  manner  of  law, 
as  well  for  the  stranger,  as  for  one  of  your 


for  I  am   the    Lobd 


your 


own    country : 
God. 

23  IT  And  Moses  spake  to  the  diildren  of 
Israel,  that  they  should  bring  forth  him  that 
had  cursed  out  of  the  camp,  and  stone  him 
with  stones.  And  the  children  of  Israel  did 
as  the  Lord  commanded  Moses. 


II  Exod.  12.  49. 


Verge  10.  *  Whose  father  was  an  Egyptian' — This,  no 
doabt,  was  not  the  only  connection  of  the  kind ;  and  it 
seems  to  us  very  probable  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
*  mixed  multitude '  which  went  up  with  the  Israelites  was 
chiefly  composed  of  men  and  women  connected  with  the 
great  Hebrew  family  by  marriage.  It  seems  doubtful 
whether  the  blasphemer  was  an  avowed  idolater,  or  a  pro- 
fessed believer  in  Jehovah.  At  least,  it  would  seem  that 
his  mind  was  Egyptian ;  for  we  know  that  the  Egyptians 
counted  it  a  light  matter  to  abuse  and  curse  their  own  gods 
when  they  failed  to  obtain  any  object  for  which  they  had 
prayed :  much  the  more  ready  would  such  a  person,  there- 
fore, be  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  a  God  whom  he  had  not 
been  accustomed  to  reverence,  m  order  to  irritate  an  adver- 
sary who  held  the  name  of  that  God  in  deep  veneration. 
It  is  well  said  by  Hengstenberg,  with  reference  to  this 
passage :  *  The  account  of  the  son  of  **  the  Israelitidi 
woman  whose  father  was  an  Egyptian,'*  transfers  us  in  a 
manner  peculiar,  and  inimitable  by  a  later  writer,  into  the 
very  heart  of  things  as  they  must  have  existed  at  the  time 
of  the  deprture  of  the  p»eople  from  Egypt  If  any  narra- 
tive carries  the  proof  of  its  authenticity  along  with  it,  this 
does.  The  name  of  the  mother  and  of  her  father  are  given ; 
and  the  name  of  the  tribe  of  the  latter  is  also  stated.  That 
the  father  is  an  Egyptian  and  tlie  mother  an  Israelite  is  in 
entire  accordance  with  the  common  relation  of  the  E^p- 
tians  to  the  Israelites,  while  the  opposite  case,  an  Israelitish 
&ther  and  an  Egyptian  mother,  is  hardly  snpposable.  It 
is  entirely  natural  that  in  the  son  of  an  Egyptian  father 
the  heathenish  blood  should  shew  itself,  so  that  he  curses 
the  God  of  Israel.'  —  Egypt  and  the  Boohs  of  Moses, 
p.  220. 

11.  *  Blasphemed  the  name  of  the  Z02?i)/— The  words 
'  of  the  Lord,'  being  in  italics,  are  of  course  not  in  the  text, 
which  reads  simply  *  blasphemed  the  name.'  The  omission 
also  occurs  in  the  1  Gth  verse,  and  must  be  of  great  antiquity, 
as  the  words  supplied  arc  not  found  in  either  the  Samaritan 
or  Syriac  versions.  The  Jewish,  and  some  Christian  ex- 
positors, draw  many  recondite  inferences  from  the  reading 
which  the  omission  produces.  But  that  there  is  no  founda- 
tion for  them,  appears  from  the  fact,  that  the  phrase,  *  blas- 
phemed the  name  of  the  Lord,'  actually  does  occur  in  the 
first  clause  of  v.  16.  Moses  does  not  mention  the  cause  of 
dispute,  or  the  nature  of  the  blasphemy  of  which  the  man 
was  guilty.  The  Jewish  writers,  as  usual,  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  ffiving  their  own  account  of  the  matter.  The 
opinion  which  is  most  common  among  them  is,  tliat  the 
man.  claimed,  in  right  of  his  mother,  to  have  a  place  for 


his  tent  in  the  tribe  of  Dan,  and  that  this  claim  was  dis- 
puted and  disallowed.  This  inference  seems  to  be  built 
upon  the  particular  manner  in  which  the  man's  descent 
and  the  tribe  of  his  mother  are  mentioned.  As  to  the 
blasphemy,  the  Jewish  writers  are  disposed  to  think  it  con- 
sisted iu  pronouncing  the  unutterable  name  of  Jehovah. 
But  this  gloss  deserves  little  attention,  being  founded  on 
those  views  of  superstitious  respect  to  the  mere  name,  which 
do  not  appear  to  have  existed  in  the  time  of  Moses,  nor, 
indeed,  m  common  with  many  other  of  their  superstitions, 
until  long  after  the  Captivity.  We  shall  probably  be  more 
correct  in  believing  that  he  spoke  disrespectftuly  or  re- 
proachingly  of  God,  under  whatever  name  mentioned; 
and,  in  estimating  the  enormity  of  the  offence,  we  must  not 
overlook  the  circumstance  of  aggravation,  that  the  act  of 
blasphemy  a^dnst  Jehovah  was  both  a  religious  and  poll" 
tical  crime.  He  being  not  only  the  God  but  the  Kmg  of  the 
Hebrew  nation.  As  such  a  crime  as  this  had  not  before 
ooQurred,  and  as  no  punishment  had  yet  been  annexed  to  it, 
it  was  necessary  that  the  man  diould  be  secured  until  the 
Lord  was  consulted.  And  here  we  may  obscave,  that  in 
the  books  of  Moses,  and  in  the  early  historical  books,  im* 
prisonment  no  where  occurs  as  a  punishment,  but  onl^  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  a  criminal  in  safe  custody  until  the 
time  of  trial. 

14.  *  Bring  forth  him  that  hath  cursed  without  the  camp* 
— All  capital  executions  seem  to  have  been  outside  w» 
towns  or  camps — the  criminal,  particularly  in  crimes 
against  God,  being,  as  it  were,  cast  forth  from  the  com- 
munity as  one  unclean  (Num.  v.  2,  3)  and  accursed  (Josh, 
vii.  24). 

—  *  Let  all  that  heard  him  lay  their  hands  upon  his  head* 
— This  became  the  established  practice  for  those  who  gave 
evidence  in  a  case  of  blasphemy ;  and,  by  reference  to  a 
similar  act  in  the  altar  sacrifices,  is  not  improbably  ex- 
plained to  mean,  that  he  was  treated  as  an  expiatory  victim, 
laden  by  this  act  with  the  entire  burden  of  the  crime  for 
which  he  was  executed.  This  act  of  the  witnesses  was 
accom{)anied  by  the  words,  *  Let  thy  blood  be  upon  thy  own 
head :  it  is  thou  thyself  who  hast  brought  this  evil  upon 
thee.'  Maimonides  states  that  tiiis  ceremonjr  only  took 
phice  in  cases  of  blasphemy.  These  remarks  will  be  foond 
to  illustrate  the  account  given  in  the  New  Testament  of  the 
deaths  of  our  Lord  and  of  St  Stephen,  who  were  both  de- 
stroyed under  a  false  charge  of  blasphemy.  The  crime  of 
the  judges  and  witnesses  in  these  cases  lay  m  declaring  them 
to  be  guilty  of  blasphemy,  not  in  pronouncing  bla&phcmT 
to  deserve  death. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

1  The  sabbath  of  the  seventh  year.  8  The  juhile  in  tlie 
fiftieth  year,  14  Of  oppression,  \%  A  blessing  of 
obedience,  23  The  redemption  of  land,  29  Of 
houses,  35  Compassion  on  tlie  poor,  Z^  The  usage 
of  bondmen,    47  The  redemption  of  servants. 

And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  in  mount 
Sinai,  saying, 


864 


I  Heb.  rest. 


2  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  and 
say  unto  them.  When  ye  come  into  tlie  land 
which  I  give  you,  then  shall  the  land  'keep  'a 
sabbath  unto  the  Lord. 

3  Six  years  thou  shalt  sow  thy  field,  and 
six  years  thou  shalt  prune  thy  vineyard,  and 
gather  in  the  fhiit  thereof ; 

4  But  in  the  seventh  year  shall  be  a  sabbath 
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of  rest  unto  the  land,  a  sabbath  for  the  Lord  : 
thou  shalt  neither  sow  thy  field,  nor  prune  thy 
vineyard. 

5  That  which  groweth  of  its  own  accord  of 
thy  harvest  thou  shalt  not  reap,  neither  gather 
the  grapes  'of  thy  vine  undressed :  for  it  is  a 
year  of  rest  unto  the  land. 

6  And  the  sabbath  of  the  land  shall  be 
meat  for  you ;  for  thee,  and  for  thy  servant, 
and  for  tliy  maid,  and  for  thy  hired  servant, 
and  for  thy  stranger  that  sojoumeth  with 
thee, 

7  And  for  thy  cattle,  and  for  the  beast  that 
are  in  thy  land,  shall  all  the  increase  thereof 
be  meat. 

8  IT  And  thou  shalt  number  seven  sabbaths 
of  years  unto  thee,  seven  times  seven  years ; 
and  the  space  of  the  seven  sabbaths  of  years 
shall  be  unto  thee  forty  and  nine  years. 

9  Then  shalt  thou  cause  the  trumpet  *of  the 
jubUe  to  sound,  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  seventh 
month,  in  the  day  of  atonement  shall  yc  make 
the  trumpet  sound  throughout  all  your  land. 

10  And  ye  shall  hallow  the  fiftieth  year, 
and  proclaim  liberty  throughout  all  the  land 
unto  all  the  inhabitants  thereof :  it  shall  be  a 
jubile  unto  you ;  and  ye  shall  return  every 
man  unto  his  possession,  and  ye  shall  return 
every  man  unto  his  family. 

11  A  jubile  shall  that  fiftieth  year  be  unto 
you :  ye  shall  not  sow,  neither  reap  that  which 
groweth  of  itself  in  it,  nor  gather  the  grapes  in 
it  of  thy  vine  undressed. 

1 2  For  it  is  the  jubile ;  it  shall  be  holy  unto 
you :  ye  shall  eat  the  increase  thereof  out  of 
the  field. 

13  In  the  year  of  this  jubile  ye  shall  return 
every  man  unto  his  possession. 

14  IT  And  if  thou  sell  ought  unto  thy  neigh- 
bour, or  buyest  ought  of  thy  neighbour  s  hand, 
ye  shall  not  oppress  one  another : 

15  Agcordmg  to  the  number  of  years  after 
the  jubile  thou  shalt  buy  of  thy  neighbour, 
and  according  unto  the  number  of  years  of  the 
fruits  he  shall  sell  unto  thee : 

16  According  to  the  multitude  of  years 
thou  shalt  increase  the  price  thereof,  and 
according  to  the  fewness  of  years  thou  shalt 
diminish  the  price  of  it :  for  according  to  the 
number  of  the  years  of  the  fruits  doth  he  sell 
unto  thee. 

17  Ye  shall  not  therefore  oppress  one 
another ;  but  thou  shalt  fear  thy  God :  for 
I  am  the  Lord  vour  God. 

18  IT  Whereiore  ye  shall  do  my  statutes, 


and  keep  my  jud^ents,  and  do  them ;  and 
ye  shall  dwell  in  tne  land  in  safety. 

19  And  the  land  shall  yield  her  fruit, 
and  ye  shall  eat  your  fill,  and  dwell  therein 
in  safety. 

20  And  if  ye  shall  say,  What  shall  we  eat 
the  seventh  year?  behold,  we  shall  not  sow, 
nor  gather  in  our  increase : 

21  Then  I  will  command  my  blessing  upon 

i^ou  in  the  sixth  year,  and  it  shall  bring  forth 
Iruit  for  three  years. 

22  And  ye  shall  sow  the  eighth  year,  and 
eat  yet  of  old  fi"uit  imtil  the  ninth  year; 
until  her  fi'uits  corae  in  ye  shall  eat  of  the 
old  store, 

23  1  The  land  shall  not  be  sold  *  *for  ever : 
for  the  land  is  mine ;  for  ye  are  strangers  and 
sojourners  with  me. 

24  And  in  all  the  land  of  your  possession 
ye  shall  grant  a  redemption  for  the  land. 

25  If  thy  brother  be  waxen  poor,  and  hath 
sold  away  some  of  his  possession,  and  if  any 
of  his  kin  come  to  redeem  it,  then  shall  he 
redeem  that  which  his  brother  sold. 

26  And  if  the  man  have  none  to  redeem  it, 
and  Tiimself  be  able  to  redeem  it ; 

27  Then  let  him  count  the  years  of  the  sale 
thereof,  and  restore  the  overplus  unto  the  man 
to  whom  he  sold  it ;  that  he  may  return  unto 
his  possession. 

28  But  if  he  be  not  able  to  restore  it  to 
him,  tlien  that  which  is  sold  shall  remain  in 
the  hand  of  him  that  hath  bought  it  until  the 
year  of  jubile :  and  in  the  iubile  it  shall  go  out, 
and  he  shall  return  unto  his  possession. 

29  IT  And  if  a  man  sell  a  dwelling  house  in 
a  walled  city,  then  he  may  redeem  it  within  a 
whole  year  after  it  is  sold ;  within  a  full  year 
may  he  redeem  it. 

30  And  if  it  be  not  redeemed  within  the 
space  of  a  full  year,  tlien  the  house  that  is  in 
tie  walled  city  shall  be  established  for  ever  to 
him  that  bought  it  throughout  his  generations : 
it  shall  not  go  out  in  the  jubile. 

31  But  the  houses  of  the  villages  which  have 
no  wall  round  about  them  shall  be  counted  as 
the  fields  of  the  countr)' :  'they  may  be  re- 
deemed, and  they  shall  go  out  in  the  jubile. 

32  Notwithstanding  the  cities  of  the  Lc  vites, 
and  the  houses  of  the  cities  of  their  possession, 
may  the  Levites  redeem  at  any  time. 

o3  And  if  'a  man  purchase  of  the  Levites, 
then  the  house  that  was  sold,  and  the  city  of 
his  possession,  shall  go  out  in  the  year  of 
jubile :  for  the  houses  of  the  cities  of  the  Le- 


•  Ileb.  cfihy  separation.  *  Heb.  loud  qf  sound.  i  Or.  to  be  quite  est  nf. 
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vites  are  their  poeseesion  among  the  children 
of  Israel. 

84  But  the  field  of  the  suhurbg  of  their 
cities  may  not  be  sold ;  for  it  is  their  perpetual 
possession. 

85  IT  And  if  thy  brother  be  waxen  poor, 
and  "fellen  in  decay  with  thee ;  then  thou  shalt 
''relieve  him :  yea,  though  kebe  Si  stranger,  or 
a  sojourner ;  that  he  may  live  with  thee. 

86  "Take  thou  no  usury  ofhim,  or  increase: 
but  fear  thy  God ;  that  tny  brother  may  live 
with  thee. 

87  TTiou  shalt  not  give  him  thy  money 
upon  usury,  nor  lend  him  thy  victuals  for 
increase. 

88  I  am  the  Lord  your  God,  which  brought 
you  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  to  give  you 
the  land  of  Canaan,  and  to  be  your  God. 

89  f  And  "if  thy  brother  that  dwelleth  by 
thee  be  waxen  poor,  and  be  sold  unto  thee ; 
thou  shalt  not  '^compel  him  to  serve  as  a 
bondservant : 

40  BrU  as  an  hired  servant,  and  as  a  so- 
journer, he  shall  be  with  thee,  and  shall  serve 
thee  unto  the  year  of  lubile : 

41  And  then  shall  he  depart  from  thee, 
both  he  and  his  children  with  him,  and  shall 
return  unto  his  own  femily,  and  unto  the  pos- 
session of  his  fathers  shall  he  return. 

42  For  they  are  my  servants,  which  I  brought 
forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt :  they  shall  not 
be  sold  as  "bondmen. 

43  '"Thou  shalt  not  rule  over  him  with 
rigour ;  but  shalt  fear  thy  God. 

44  Both  thy  bondmen,  and  thy  bondmaids, 
which  thou  shalt  have,  shall  be  of  the  heathen 
that  are  round  about  you ;  of  them  shall  ye 
buy  bondmen  and  bondmaids. 

45  Moreover  of  the  children  of  the  strancers 
that  do  sojourn  amon^  you,  of  them  shall  ye 
buy,  and  of  their  families  that  are  with  you, 
which  tiiey  begat  in  your  land :  and  they  shall 
be  your  possession. 

10  H«b.  M$  kaadfmML  H  U«b.  UrtiflAM. 
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46  And  ye  shall  take  them  as  an  inheritance 
for  your  children  after  you,  to  inherit  them  for 
a  possession;  'Hhey  shall  be  your  bondmen 
for  ever :  but  over  your  brethren  the  children 
of  Israel,  ye  shall  not  rule  one  over  another 
with  rkN)ur. 

47  1  And  if  a  sojourner  or  stranger  "wax 
rich  by  thee,  and  thy  brother  that  dtoelkth  by 
him  wax  poor,  and  sell  himself  unto  the  stranger 
or  sojourner  by  thee,  or  to  the  stock  of  the 
stranger's  family : 

48  After  that  he  is  sold  he  may  ]fe  re- 
deemed again ;  one  of  his  brethren  may  re- 
deem him : 

49  Either  his  uncle,  or  his  uncle's  son, 
may  redeem  him,  or  any  that  is  nigh  of  kin 
unto  him  of  his  family  may  redeem  him ;  or 
if  he  be  able,  he  may  redeem  himself. 

50  And  he  shall  reckon  with  him  that 
bought  him  from  the  year  that  he  was  sold 
to  hnn  unto  the  year  of  jubile :  and  the  price 
of  his  sale  shall  be  according  unto  the  number 
of  years,  according  to  the  time  of  an  hired 
servant  diall  it  be  with  him. 

51  IfM^cfc  yet  many  years  fe/uwrf,  accord- 
ing unto  them  he  shall  give  again  the  price  of 
his  redemption  out  of  the  money  that  he  was 
bought  for. 

52  And  if  there  remain  but  few  years  unto 
the  year  of  jubile,  then  he  shall  count  with  him, 
and  according  unto  his  years  shall  he  give  him 
again  the  price  of  his  redemption. 

53  And  as  a  yearly  hired  servant  shall  he 
be  with  him :  and  tlie  other  shall  not  rule  with 
rigour  over  him  in  thy  sight. 

54  And  if  he  be  not  redeemed  **in  these 
yearsy  then  he  shall  go  out  in  the  year  of 
jubile,  both  he,  and  his  children  with  him. 

55  For  unto  me  the  children  of  Israel  are 
servants ;  they  are  my  servants  whom  I  brought 
forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt :  I  am  the  Lord 
your  God.  ^ 


II  Exod.  88.  85.    Deat  83. 19.    Vnv.  tfl.  6.    Bwk.  18.  «,  and  88.  18. 
t«  Heb.  tervt  tfwte{fwHh  him  with  ths  ttniee,  &c. 
Colot.  4. 1 .  17  Heb.  ye  thaU  terve  yonteivet  with  iAm. 
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Vene  4.  *  A  sahbath  cf  rest  unto  the  kmd'—Tlus  year  of 
rest  to  the  land  is  a  very  prominent  feature  of  the  sabbatic 
syftem,  which  formed  so  remarkable  and  distinguishing  a 

Srt  of  the  Hebrew  polity.  First  there  was  the  seyenth 
y,  now  the  seventh  year,  and  then  a  year  at  the  end  of 
the  seventh  septennial  period — all  founded  on  analogous 
principles,  but  each  posaeising  its  own  distingnishing  det&ils. 
The  prominent  drcnmstanoes  which  distinguished  the  sab* 
batic  year  fh>m  common  years  may  thus  be  enumerated :— 
1 .  All  agricultural  processes  were  to  be  intermitted,  and  the 
land  was  to  lie  fidlow.  The  whole  countnr  must,  in  fkct, 
hart  been  thrown  into  one  vast  common,  nee  to  the  poor 


and  the  stranger,  to  the  domestic  cattle  and  the  game;  for 
the  proprietor  of  land  not  only  ceased  to  cultivate  it,  but 
had  no  exclusive  right  to  its  spontaneous  produce,  although 
he  might  share  in  it  2.  £very  Hebrew  slave  had  ue 
option  of  being  released  this  year  fh)m  his  servitude.  At 
least,  this  is  inferred  firom  Ezod.  xxi  S ;  but  it  it  doubtftil 
whether  that  passage  does  not  require  us  to  understand  that 
the  seventh  vear,  on  which  such  a  person  was  to  be  released, 
was  ratiier  the  seventh  year  of  his  actual  servitude  than  the 
sabbatic  year.  It  is  there  said,  that  he  should  serve  six 
years,  and  be  free  on  the  seventh :  and  no  mention  is  there 
made  of  the  sabbatic  year.    It  is  obvious,  that  unless  a 
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man's  period  of  serritade  commenoed  immediately  after  the 
oompletion  of  the  prerious  sabbatic  year,  he  oonld  not  have 
■erved  six  years  when  the  next  arriyed.  The  best  antho- 
rities  therefore  difier  on  this  point,  which  must  be  allowed 
to  be  donbtftil.  3.  Debts  due  firom  one  Israelite  to  another 
were  to  be  remitted ;  bat  not  those  due  by  foreigners  to 
Israelites.  On  this  point,  see  Dent  xy.  1,  where  we  note 
describes  the  doubt  which  is  entertained  as  to  whether  debts 
were  then  wholly  cancelled,  or  the  chum  only  for  that  year 
intermitted.  4.  The  produce  of  eyery  sixth  year  was  pro- 
mised to  be  such  as  should  support  them  to  the  harvest  of 
the  ninth  year;  a  circumstance  which  would  clearly  de- 
monstrate a  particular  proyidence  with  resi>ect  to  the  Insti- 
tution. 5.  When  all  Israel  assembled  in  this  year  (as  they 
did  in  other  years)  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  the  whole 
law  was  directed  to  be  read  publicly  to  them  (Deut  xxxl. 
10, 11).  The  yarious  olgects  which  seem  to  haye  been 
combined  in  the  institution  of  the  sabbatic  year— religious, 
economical,  civil,  and  {wlitical— would  lead  too  much  into 
detail  to  be  stated  in  this  place. 

9.  '  Cauae  the  trumpet  cfthejubUe  to  soimd.* — The  de- 
rivation of  the  word  *  jubile*  Oyi^jobel)  is  yery  doubtAil. 
Qame  think  that  it  comes  from  the  yerb  vV^jabal,  which 
luhiphil  is  7''^\T\  hobil,  and  signifies  to  recal,  restore,  bring 
back ;  because  this  year  restored  liberty  to  the  slaves,  and 
brought  back  alienated  estates  to  their  original  possessors. 
This  would  seem  to  be  the  view  which  the  Septuagint  takes 
of  the  word  by  rendering  it  A^cris,  a  remiuion,  and  also 
Josephus,  who  renders  it  iktvOtpla,  liberty.  In  Syriac  Uie 
same  word  (Jabat)  means  *  to  succeed,'  and  hence  jubalf 
*  succession,'  and  might  be  here  applicable,  because  every 
one  now  succeeded  to  the  land  of  his  fkthers.  But  the 
majoriQr  of  interpreters  consider  that  the  word  denotes  the 
musicu  instrument,  or  the  sound  of  the  instrument,  em- 
ployed in  proclaiming  the  jubilee.  With  this  we  are  dis- 
posed to  agree,  thouch  not  without  some  doubt  The 
rabbins  generally  speiuc  definitely,  and  say  that  the  word 
points  out  rams'  horns,  which  they  agree  to  have  been  em- 
ployed on  this  occasion.  Bochart  and  others,  howeyer, 
doubt  whether  'rams'  horns'  were  ever  employed  as 
trumpets,  but  think  that  the  <  horns,'  *  comets,'  etc.,  of  the 
Scripture  were  either  the  horns  of  oxen,  or  brazen  trum- 
pets in  the  form  of  rams'  horns.  We  however  believe  that 
the  horns  both  of  oxen  and  rams  were  in  use  as  instru- 
ments of  sound ;  but  would  not  undertake  to  sa^  that  the 
latter  were  exclusively  employed  in  proclamiing  the 
jubilee.  We  the  rather  incline  to  this  opmion,  because  it 
IS  generally  believed  that  at  the  proper  time  trumpets  were 
sounded  through  all  the  land,  whereas  only  two  silyer 
trumpets  were  made  for  the  use  of  the  priests  (^Num.  x.  3) 
to  blow  for  purposes  of  direction  or  proclamation ;  and  al- 
though these  may  have  been  adequate  for  collective  and 
load  purposes,  they  could  not  have  been  solely  ayailable 
for  the  general  uses  of  this  season,  even  if  we  do  not  go 
quite  so  fiir  as  the  rabbins,  who  believe  that  every  private 
man  was  obliged  to  blow  nine  times  with  a  trumpet  on  this 
great  occasion. 

The  jubilee  be^  on  the  first  day  of  the  month  Tishri, 
that  is,  on  tiie  civil  new  year*s  day.  The  real  object  of  the 
institution  was  not  developed  tUl  the  tenth  day,  which  was 
the  great  day  of  atonement  But  the  preyious  nine  days 
were  spent  in  great  ttestivity  and  jov,  resemblins  in  some 
respects  the  Boman  Saturnalia.  Tne  slaves  did  no  work 
for  their  masters,  but  crowned  themselves  with  garlands, 
and  ate,  drank,  and  made  merry.  On  the  tenth  day,  the 
proper  authorities  directed  the  trumpets  to  be  sounded  i 
and  at  that  instant  of  time,  the  bondmen  became  free,  and 
the  lands  reverted  to  thdr  original  owners. 

10.  *  ffaUow  theHfiieth year* — Opinimis differ  as  much 
about  the  time  of  the  jubilee,  as  they  do  eyen  about  the 
meaninff  of  the  name.  The  question  mooted  is,  whether 
the  jnbuee  year  was  the  seventh  sabbatical  year,  that  is, 
the  fbrty-nmUi  year,  celebrated  with  more  peculiar  so- 
lemnity than  the  other  six  sabbatical  years ;  or  whether  it 
was  th^  fiftieth  year,  that  is,  another  year  of  rest  added  to 
the  forty-ninth,  or  seventh  mbbatical  year.    The  principal 


reasons  for  the  forty-ninth  year,  are,  the  greater  proba- 
bility that  it  was  a  part  of,  rather  than  a  simplement  to^ 
the  institution  of  sabbatic  years  *,  and  because,  it  it  were  the 
fiftieth,  the  land  must  then  have  had  two  consecutive  sab- 
baths, or  must  have  lain  fiillow  two  years  together,  since 
all  cultivation  was  forbidden  as  well  m  the  jubilee  as  in 
the  sabbatical  year.  In  this  case,  and  in  cnrder  to  prevent 
a  deartii,  it  seems  that  an  additional  miracle,  which  is  not 
promised,^  would  have  been  necessary.  If  tlui  had  becm 
the  intention  of  the  law,  it  would  appear  that  since  produce 
sufficient  for  three  years  was  promised  on  the  sixth  year  to 
compensate  for  the  cessation  of  agriculture  on  the  seventii 
year,  so  produce  sufficient  for  four  years  would  have  been 
promised  on  the  forty*eighth  year  to  compensate  for  the 
neglect  of  cultivation  on  the  forty-ninth  and  fiiftieth  years. 
But,  instead  of  this,  the  promise  concerning  the  rixth  year 
immediately  follows  the  command  far  the  jubilee,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  seem  to  shew  that  the  jubilee  year  required 
the  same  extraordinary  abundance  in  tiie  sixth  year,  but  no 
more,  as  was  in  the  other  case  provided.  Such  considera- 
tions have  led  many  eminent  interpreters  to  conceive  that 
the  year  of  jubilee  vras  the  forty-mnth  year.  But  others, 
at  least  ecual  in  number  and  authority — including  gene- 
rally the  Jews  themselves— believe  it  to  have  been  the 
fiftieth  year,  the  directions  of  Moses  on  the  subject  being 
in  their  opinion  too  clear  to  be  taken  in  any  otiier  sense. 
Some,  however,  attempt  to  reconcile  the  two  opinions. 
Thus  Calmet  supposes  the  possibility  that  Moses  uses 
*  fiftieth '  as  a  round  number  for  *  forty-ninth.*  This  is 
certainly  a  ycij  common  practice  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
and  is  exemplified  by  a  similar  usage  among  ourselves ;  as, 
for  instance,  we  say  '  a  century '  or  a  *  hundred  years,'  when 
the  period  may  be  actually  two  or  three  years  less.  The 
authors  of  the  Universal  History  also  attempt  to  reconcile 
the  conflicting  hy])othe8es,  by  observing  that,  as  the  jubilee 
year  commenoed  in  the  first  month  of  the  civil  year  and 
the  seventh  of  the  ecclesiastical  year,  it  would  be  either  in 
the  forty-ninth  or  fiftieth  year  according  to  the  computation 
which  was  followed. 

21.  *  The  nxth  year shdU  bring  forth  fruit  for  three 

yeare* — ^The  distnbution  of  these  three  years  depends  upon 
the  disputed  question— whether  the  sabbatical  year  besan 
with  the  ecclesiastical  year,  in  the  spring,  or  witii  the  civil 
year,  in  the  autumn.  Those  who  prefer  tiie  latter  alter- 
native, are  obliged  to  explain  that  the  *  three  years '  in  the 
text  do  not  mean  three  whole  y^^rs,  but  only  one  whole 
year  and  two  parts  of  ^ears.  We,  howeyer,  prefer  tiie 
former  account,  because  it  gives  a  complete  three  years, 
and  because  it  makes  the  account  reach  into  the  ninth  year, 
as  the  text  expressly  states,  whereas  the  other  makes  it  cease 
in  the  eighth  year.  It  is  agreed  that  the  period  to  which 
the  promise  extends  comprehends  the  remainder  of  the 
sixth  year,  after  the  harvest,  the  whole  seventh  year,  and 
the  period  till  the  harvest  arrived  fh)m  the  seea  sown  in 
the  eighth  year.  This  makes  exacUy  three  years,  and 
reaches  into  the  ninth  year,  if  the  sabbatical  year  began  in 
March ;  but  it  makes  scarcely  more  than  two  years,  and 
does  not  extend  beyond  the  eighth  year  if  the  account  began 
in  September.  We  are  quite  aware  that  a  part  of  a  year 
is  fre^entiy  given  for  the  whole  in  Hebrew ;  but  the  men- 
tion of  the  ninth  year,  when  considered  with  reference  to 
the  season  of  harvest  in  Palestine,  seems  to  us  to  render  the 
reference  of  the  sabbatical  year  to  the  sacred  rather  than 
to  the  civil  account,  perfectly  definite  and  lucid.  To  render 
this  evident,  the  foUowing  comparison  may  be  useftil,  as 
offering  considerations  whidihaye  not  hitherto  been  brought 
to  b«ur  on  the  subject  We  assume  an  arbitrary  number, 
in  the  form  of  a  date,  according  to  our  own  computation  of  a 
year,  in  order  to  render  the  dutinction  more  intelligible. 

SACRED  TBAR. 

Tart  <f  Sixth  year,— From  May  (harvest  month)  in  1406 

to  March  in  1407. 
Seventh  year^—From  March  1407,  to  March  1408. 
Eighth  vear.—Beginning  in  March,  1408. 

may,  no  luurvest 

November,  sowing. 
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Part  cf  Ninth  year.— Begiuuing  in  March,  1409. 

Jifay,  harvest. 
Three  complete  years,  ending  in  the  ninth  year ;  agreeing 
with  the  text 

CIVIL  TEAR. 

Part  of  Sixth  year.— From  May  (harvest  month)  in  1406 

to  September  in  1406. 
Seventh  year.— From  September,  1406,  to  September,  1407, 
Part  of  Eighth  year.— Beginning  in  September,  1407. 

November,  sowing. 

May,  harvest. 
Two  complete  years,  ending  in  the  eighth  year;  in  neither 
point  agreeing  with  the  text 

From  the  promise  in  the  text,  that  the  sixth  vear  should 
produce  sufficient  returns  to  last  for  three  years,  Warburton, 
and  after  him,  Faber  and  others,  deduce  an  important  con- 
firmation of  the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  narrative.  ^  The  people 
are  required  to  rely  for  their  subsistence  on  a  miracle  which 
the  Lord  pledged  himself  to  work  in  their  favour :  and  it 
is  asked  wheUier  any  lawgiver  would  have  ventured  to 
propose  such  a  law,  unless  he  had  the  most  perfect  reliance 
that  the  promised  miracle  would  be  accomplished;  and 
whether  any  people  would  have  given  such  a  luw  the  least 
attention,  unless  they  had  the  fullest  conviction  that  it  had 
been  dictated  by  One,  greater  than  Moses,  of  whose  power 
to  give  it  full  effect  they  were  quite  assured  ?  Hence  there 
was  the  most  perfect  confidence  on  both  sides,  and  that 
confidence  manifests  the  Divine  authority  under  which  the 
Hebrew  legislator  acted.  In  the  present  instance,  we  do 
think  this  argument  for  the  Divine  mission  of  Moses  de- 
serves much  attention,  although  it  must  be  confessed  that 
arguments  of  this  class  are  not  generally  satis&ctory,  and 
cannot  Always  be  used  without  danger. 

23,  24.  *  77ie  land  sJiall  not  be  told  for  ever ;  for  the  land 
18  mine,'  etc. — In  this  passage  we  have  the  principles  of 
those  laws  of  property  which  were  to  be  established  in  the 
Promised  Land :  and  a  short  general  statement  on  the  sub- 
ject will  tend  to  the  better  understanding  of  this  and  other 
passages  which  refer  to  it  The  principle  of  the  law  is, 
that  3ie  land  to  be  conquered  should  be  distributed  by  lot 
among  the  Israelites ;  and  should  then  become  absolutely 
inalienable,  continuing  for  ever  the  property  of  the  de- 
scendants of  the  original  possessor.  In  order  to  render  this 
perpetual  inalienability  of  lands  the  more  secure  and  in- 
violable, the  principle  was,  in  the  first  Instance,  adopted  of 
that  law  which  Joseph  had  introduced  into  Egypt,  and  to 
which  the  Israelites  had  been  accustomed  from  their  youth 
(see  Gen.  xlvii.  20-25).  By  this  Uw  all  the  land  belonged 
to  the  king ;  and  the  husbandmen  were  not  the  proprietors 
of  the  ground  they  cultivated,  but  only  farmers  or  tenants, 
who  had  to  pay  to  the  king  one-fifth  of  the  produce  in  the 
way  of  rent  In  like  manner,  God,  who  had  condescended 
to  become  the  Sovereign  of  Israel,  was  declared  sole  pro- 
prietor of  the  soil,  in  that  country  wherein  he  was  about  to 
fix  them  by  his  most  special  Providence,  while  the  people 
were  to  be  merely  his  tenants,  without  any  right  to' alienate 
in  perpetuity  the  domains  which  they  held  under  him.  In 
like  manner,  also,  they  were,  as  the  f^ptians  did,  to  pay 
one-fifth  of  the  produce  in  the  form  of  two  tenths ;  one  of 
which  went  to  the  Levites,  in  compensation  for  their  having 
no  lands  of  their  own,  and  for  the  many  important  services 
which  it  became  their  duty  to  perform.  This  alone  can  be 
called  a  tax ;  and  it  was  a  very  fkir  one,  considering  the 
various  capacities  of  useful  service  in  which  the  Levites 
acted,  and  considering  also  that  the  other  tribes  had  the 
more  land  because  the  Levites  did  not  participate  in  the 
division.  The  other  tithe  was  not  paid  to  any  persons,  and 
was  scarcely  a  tax,  the  amount  being  to  be  consumed  by 
the  parties  themselves  in  making  entertainments  during  the 
great  festivals.    The  principle  of  the  law  being  thus  esta- 


blished, its  operation  did  not  preclude  a  person  who  fidl 
into  distress  from  selling  his  land  for  a  term  of  years,  tiie 
price  he  received  l>eing  regulated  according  to  the  distance 
or  nearness  of  the  jubilee  year  (».  15),  when  the  property 
thus  sold  must  revert  again  to  the  seller  or  to  his  ban. 
In  the  mean  time  he  had  a  right  to  recorer  his  land,  oa 
returning  to  the  purchaser  a  sum  proportionate  to  the  num- 
ber of  years  which  remained  unexpired :  it  was  also  withia 
the  power  of  a  near  relative  of  the  seller  to  exercise  tbe 
same  riffht  if  he  had  the  means.  The  houses  that  were  oo 
the  lands,  and  also  the  houses  in  the  Levitical  cities,  were 

(»laced  on  the  same  footing  with  the  lands  themselves:  the 
atter  because  they  formed  the  sole  inheritance  of  the 
Levites ;  and  the  former  because  they  l>elonged  to  the  lands 
on  which  thev  were  built  But  houses  in  oUier  than  Le- 
vitical cities,  being  less  connected  with  land,  coald  only 
be  redeemed  within  the  year  after  sale ;  and  if  not  redeemed, 
did  not,  like  land,  revert  at  the  jubilee  to  the  person  who 
had  sold  them  (t;.  29-34).  Hence,  of  course,  foreignen 
might  purchase,  and  hold  in  perpetuity,  houses  in  towns, 
though  they  could  not  permanently  hold  land.  We  confess, 
however,  that  we  do  not  with  some,  view  this  law  as  in- 
tended to  encourage  strangers  to  settle  in  the  country— 
which  seems  to  have  been  f^  finom  an  object  of  the  Mo- 
saical  policy — but  rather  to  enable  proselytes  to  acquire 
fixed  property,  which  they  could  not  otherwise  do,  nnkas 
they  married  heiresses,  or  brought  under  culture  the  waste 
lands  l>eyond  the  Jordan. 

36.  *  Take  no  usury/ — The  original  word,  Tf^  meM^ 
translated  *  usury,'  is  from  a  verb  which  signifies  '  to  bite,' 
particularly  to  bite  as  a  serpent,  and  properly  signifies 
biting  usury  or  exaction,  so  called  perhaps  metaphorically 
as  resembling  the  bite  of  a  serpent,  with  reference  to  the 
ruinous  effects  of  that  which  may  in  its  beginnings  seem 
but  a  small  wound.  As  this  law  was  ordained  merely  to 
prevent  cruel  exactions,  it  cannot  be  considered  as  applying 
to  that  reasonable  compensation  for  the  use  of  money  woieb 
is  known  among  us  by  the  name  of  interest  As  it  is  a  fiict 
that  in  later  ages  usury,  in  its  proper  and  less  creditable 
sense,  has  been  more  practised  by  the  Jews  than  by  any 
other  people,  it  may  be  well  to  indicate  that  they  under- 
stand the  restriction  of  the  present  text  as  afiTectmff  only 
their  conduct  towards  one  another,  and  as  not  extending  to 
their  dealings  with  strangers. 

47.  *  Sell  himself  unto  the  stranger.'— It  will  be  well,  in 
reference  to  the  laws  concerning  slavenr  in  this  chapter,  i 
to  recollect  that  Moses  is  not  ori^'naan^ laws  to  gives  | 
sanction  to  slavery,  bnt  is  interposing,  under  the  Dirine  | 
command,  to  regulate  for  the  better  a  system  already  in 
operation.  We  discover  the  existence  of  slavery  in  the 
book  of  Genesis,  and  are  aware  of  its  early  prevalence  in 
all  conntries.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  condi- 
tion of  slaves  in  ancient  nations,  will  not  fail  to  recognise 
the  wisdom  and  mercy  of  the  various  regulations  on  the 
subject  which  are  given  here  and  elsewhere,  and  which, 
when  carefully  considered,  will  be  found  in  all  instances 
to  have  an  obvious  tendency  to  protect  a  bondman,  and  to 
ameliorate  his  condition,  whether  a  native  or  a  foreigner. 
The  law  of  the  present  chapter  is  so  clearly  announc^,  as 
to  require  no  particular  exposition.  On  the  above-cited 
verse,  we  may,  however,  observe,  that  foreigners  among 
the  Jews  seem  to  have  been  in  the  enjoyment  of  more  ad- 
vantages than  are  at  present  allowed  them  in  Palestine  or 
in  any  Mohammedan  country.  We  see  that  a  resident 
foreigner  is  even  allowed  to  purchase  any  Hebrew  whose 
distressed  circumstances  make  him  wish  to  sell  his  fircedona. 
At  present  no  Christian  or  Jew,  in  a  Mohammedan  coon- 
try,  is  altbwed  to  have  a  slave,  we  will  not  tay.  any  native, 
but  any  Mohammedan  of  any  country—nor,  indeed,  soy 
other  than  Mohammedans,  except  negroes,  who  are  tbs 
only  description  of  slaves  th^  may  possess. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

1  Ofidoiatry,  2  Rdigiousness,  d  A  blessing  to  them 
thai  keq>  the  commandments,  14  A  curse  to  those 
that  break  them,  40  God  pronUseth  to  remember 
them  that  repent. 

Ye  shall  make  you  hio  idols  nor  graven  image, 
neither  rear  you  up  a  'standing  image,  neither 
shall  ye  set  up  any  *  ^image  of  stone  in  your 
land,  to  bow  aown  unto  it :  for  I  am  the  Lord 
your  God. 

2  ^Ye  shall  keep  my  sabbaths,  and  re- 
verence my  sanctuary :  I  am  the  Lord. 

3  ^  *If  ye  walk  in  my  statutes,  and  keep 
my  commandments,  and  ao  them  ; 

4  Then  I  will  give  you  rain  in  due  season, 
and  the  land  shall  yield  her  increase,  and  the 
trees  of  the  field  shall  yield  their  firuit. 

5  And  your  threshing  shall  reach  unto  the 
vintage,  and  the  vintage  shall  reach  unto  the 
sowing  time :  and  ye  shall  eat  your  bread  to 
the  full,  and  ^dwell  in  your  land  safely. 

6  And  I  will  give  peace  in  the  land,  and 
'ye  shall  lie  down,  and  none  shall  make  you 
airaid :  and  I  will  'rid  evil  beasts  out  of  the 
land,  neither  shall  the  sword  go  through  your 
land. 

7. And  ve  shall  chase  your  enemies,  and 
they  shall  fall  before  you  by  the  sword. 
8  And  *"five  of  you  shall  chase  an  hundred. 


and  an  hundred  of  you  shall  put  ten  thousand 
to  flight :  and  your  enemies  shall  fall  before 
you  by  the  sword. 

9  ror  I  will  have  respect  unto  you,  and 
make  you  fruitful,  and  multiply  you,  and 
establish  my  covenant  with  you. 

10  And  ye  shall  eat  old  store,  and  bring 
forth  the  old  because  of  the  new. 

11  **And  I  will  set  my  tabernacle  among 
you  :  and  my  80u\  shall  not  abhor  you. 

12  "And  I  willwalk  among  you,  and  will 
be  your  God,  and  ye  shall  be  my  people. 

13  I  am  the  Lord  your  God,  which  Drought 
you  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  that  ye 
should  not  be  their  bondmen  ;  and  I  have 
broken  the  bands  of  your  yoke,  and  made  you 
go  upright. 

14  i  **But  if  ye  will  not  hearken  unto  mC; 
and  wiU  not  do  all  these  commandments ; 

15  And  if  ye  shall  despise  my  statutes,  or 
if  your  soul  abhor  my  judgments,  so  that  ye 
will  not  do  all  my  commandments,  but  that  ye 
break  my  covenant : 

16  1  also  will  do  this  unto  you ;  I  will  even 
appoint  **over  you  terror,  consumption,  and 
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the  burning  ague,  that  shall  consume  the  eyes, 
and  cause  sorrow  of  heart :  and  ye  shall  sow 
your  seed  in  vain,  for  your  enemies  shall  eat 
It. 

17  And  I  will  set  my  face  against  you, 
and  ye  shall  be  slain  before  your  enemies : 
they  that  hate  you  shall  reign  over  you  ;  and 
**ye  shall  flee  when  none  pursueth  you. 

18  And  if  ye  will  not  yet  for  all  this  hearken 
unto  me,  then  I  will  punish  you  seven  times 
more  for  your  sins. 

19  And  I  will  break  the  pride  of  your 
power ;  and  I  will  make  your  heaven  as  iron, 
and  your  earth  as  brass : 

20  And  your  strength  shall  be  spent  in 
vain :  for  your  land  shall  not  yield  her  in- 
crease, neither  shall  the  trees  of  tha  land 
yield  their  fruits. 

21  And  if  ye  walk  ^'contrary  unto  me, 
and  will  not  hearken  unto  me ;  I  will  bring 
seven  times  more  plagues  upon  you  according 
to  your  sins. 

22  I  will  also  send  wild  beasts  among  you, 
which  shall  rob  you  of  your  children,  and 
destroy  your  cattle,  and  make  you  few  in 
number;  and  your  kiyk  ways  shall  be  de- 
solate. 

23  And  if  ye  will  not  be  reformed  by  me 
by  these  things,  but  will  walk  contrary  unto 
me; 

24  *'Then  will  I  also  walk  contrary  unto 
you,  and  will  punish  you  yet  seven  times  for 
your  sins. 

25  And  I  will  bring  a  sword  upon  you, 
that  shall  avenge  the  quarrel  of  my  covenant : 
and  when  ye  are  gathered  together  within 
your  cities,  I  will  send  the  pestilence  amons 
you ;  and  ye  shall  be  delivered  into  the  hand 
of  the  enemy. 

26  And  when  I  have  broken  the  fetaff  of 
your  bread,  ten  women  shall  bake  your  bread 
in  one  oven,  and  they  shall  deliver  you  your 
bread  again  by  weight :  and  ye  shall  eat,  and 
not  be  satisfied. 

27  And  if  ye  will  not  for  all  this  hearken 
unto  me,  but  walk  contrary  unto  me ; 

28  Then  I  will  walk  contrary  unto  you  also 
in  fury ;  and  I,  even  I,  will  chastise  you  seven 
times  for  your  sins. 

29  '"And  ye  shall  eat  the  flesh  of  your 
sons,  and  the  flesh  of  your  daughters  shall 
ye  eat. 

30  And  I  will  destroy  your  high  places, 
and  **cut  down  your  images,  and  cast  your 
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caroaiea  upon  the  carcaaee  of  your  idols,  nd 
roy  wul  shall  abhor  you. 

31  And  I  will  wako  your  citiea  waste,  and 
bring  your  sanctuaries  unto  desolation,  and 
I  wUl  not  smell  the  savour  of  your  sweet 
odours. 

32  And  I  will  bring  the  land  into  desola* 
tion :  and  your  enemies  which  dwell  therein 
shall  be  astonished  at  it 

.83  And  I  will  scatter  you  among  the 
heathen,  and  will  draw  out  a  sword  after 
you:  and  your  land  shall  be  desolate,  and 
your  cities  waste, 

34  Then  shall  the  land  enjoy  her  sabbaths, 
as  long  as  it  lieth  desolate,  and  ve  be  in  your 
enemies'  land ;  even  then  shall  the  land  rest, 
and  enjoy  her  sabbaths. 

35  As  long  as  it  lieth  desolate  it  shall  rest ; 
because  it  did  not  rest  in  your  sabbaths,  when 
ye  dwelt  upon  it 

36  And  upon  them  that  are  left  alive  of 
you  I  will  send  a  faintness  into  their  hearts  in 
the  lands  of  their  enemies ;  and  the  sound  of 
a  "^shaken  leaf  shall  chase  them ;  and  they 
shall  flee,  as  fleeing  from  a  sword ;  and  they 
sjiall  fall  when  none  pursueth. 

37  And  they  shaU  fall  one  upon  another, 
as  it  were  before  a  sword,  when  none  pur- 
sueth I  and  ye  shall  have  no  power  to  stand 
before  your  enemies. 

38  And  ye  shall  perish  among  the  heathen, 
and  the  land  of  your  enemies  shall  eat  you 
up. 

39  And  they  l^at  are  left  of  you  shall  pine 
away  in  their  iniquity  in  your  enemies'  lands ; 


and  also  in  the  iniouities  of  their  &ther8  shall 
tbev  pme  away  with  ihem. 

40  IT  If  they  shall  ccmfess  their  iniquity,  and 
the  iniquity  of  their  fathers,  with  their  trespass 
which  they  trespassed  against  me,  and  that 
also  they  have  walked  contrary  unto  me ; 

41  And  that  I  also  have  walked  contrary 
unto  them,  and  have  brought  them  into  the 
land  of  their  enemies ;  if  then  their  uncircnm^ 
cised  hearts  be  humbled,  and  they  then  accept 
of  the  punishment  of  their  iniquity : 

42  Thenwilllremember  my  covenant  with 
Jacob,  and  also  my  covenant  with  Isaac,  and 
also  my  covenant  with  Abraham  will  I  remem- 
ber ;  and  I  will  remember  the  land. 

43  The  land  also  shall  be  left  of  them, 
and  shall  enjoy  her  sabbaths,  while  she  lieth 
desolate  without  them  x  and  they  shall  accept 
of  the  punishment  of  their  inic^uity  x  beeause, 
even  because  they  deq^ised  my  judgments,  and 
because  their  soul  abhorred  my  statutes. 

44  And  vet  for  all  that,  when  they  be  m 
the  land  of  their  enemies,  **I  will  not  oast 
them  away,  neither  will  I  abhor  them,  to  de- 
stroy them  utterly,  and  to  break  my  covenant 
with  them :  for  lam  the  Lord  theu*  Grod. 

45  But  I  will  for  their  sakes  remember  tiie 
covenant  of  their  ancestors,  whom  I  brought 
forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  in  the  sight  of 
the  heathen,  that  I  might  be  their  God :  I  am 
the  Lord. 

46  These  ar«  the  statutes  and  judgments 
and  laws,  which  the  Lord  made  between  him 
and  the  children  of  Israel  in  mount  Sinai  by 
the  hand  of  Moses. 


f  I  Deal.  4.  81. 
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Vene  1.  '  Neither  shall  ye  set  up  any  image  ^  stone  in 
ywr  to<f.'— n*?i}'9  |5gl  9ben  mashith,  reiiderfd  •  imag^  of 
ttone,'  meanf  literally  '  scQlptared  stone.'  Very  many  of 
the  rites  and  opinions  In  tne  Pentatench  were  deeidedly 
aotrrior  to  Moaas,  aU  of  which  we  denominate  patriarchal. 
Amongst  these  we  reckon  the  use  of  pillars,  on  which  their 
records  were  most  probably  depicted  in  the  symbolical 
style  of  the  day ;  and  these  tmiXai  are  often  contrasted  with 
the  law  engraven  on  stones.  JBNit  we  do  not  imply  that  they 
were  decorated  in  the  same  heroo-hieroglyphicaf  manner  as 
the  Egyptian  pillars ;  because  we  find  Moses  expressly  for- 
bidding the 'scolptored  stones' (M^?^  l9|(iitaiAt^A)inthi8 
place,  which  particolar  phrase  carries  with  it  some  soch 
an  idea  as  the  scolptared  waU  (M^^k^  ^^  9  ^^idrai  maskith) 
In  Eiek.  yiii.  10,  which  can  only  signify  emblematical 
imagery*  with  which  subterranean  vaults  were  ornamented 
in  the  IWptian,  Mithraic,  Hindoo,  and  Chaldaic  religions. 
The  prohibition  of  sculptured  stones  implies  the  authorized 
use,  of  whieh  thero  aro  many  indications  in  Scripture,  of 
anchaswere  not  sculptured.  Pillars,  mrramids,  fnd  the 
like,  were  fluently  raised  in  honour  of  the  dead ;  and  to 
a  lata  day  monumental  pillars  (rt^^  matMebaih)  were 
fbond  on  Hebrew  monuments :  mounds  and  other  oomme- 
moratlTes  were  also  insignia  of  pagan  lepiiltnre.  In  yery 
870 


early  times  we  must  imagine  certain  fixed  rites,  unctiaB,  ' 
etc.,  to  have  taken  place,  as  we  may  ooUect  fbom  the  noeli ;  i 
and  we  must  extend,  with  allowanoes  for  national  yaria-  1 
tions,  those  which  the  early  historian^  assert  to  )»yo  taistvd  { 
among  the  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians,  to  every  part  of  the 
East  The  pyramids  of  Egypt,  doubtless,  were  erected  in 
compliance  with  those  prevalent  ideas ;  but  whother  they 
were  or  were  not  sepulchres  of  the  ancient  kiofs  of  Egypt 
forms  no  part  of  our  inouiry.  Hence  stones  and  grovea 
ibrmed  places  of  patriarcnal  worship.  Abraham  planted  a 
grove  in  Mamre ;  Jacob  and  others  raised  stones  in  oom* 
memoratioo  of  AfpoBi  instances  of  divine  mercy  or  pre- 
servation, which  m  subsequent  parts  of  Israelitisli  hisUvy 
were  perverted  to  idolatrous  purposes.  Beth-el  and  Gilj^ 
stand  oa  record  as  particular  places  where  the  ibmer  were 
erected.  The  stone  whieh  Joshua  sot  up  under  tho  oak  at 
Shechem  (Josh.  xxiv.  86)  was  avowedly  an  evidence  and 
memorial  of  the  covenant  into  which  the  people  enteivd 
with  God.  Besides  the  numerous  stones,  the  ooeaaion  of 
the  erection  of  which  is  mentioned  in  Scripture,  thora  are 
such  incidental  references  to  other  marked  and  conspicnoui 
stones  as  shew  that  monuments  of  this  kind  were  nnmeroos 
in  the  country.  Thus,  there  is  *  the  stone  of  Bohan  the 
son  of  Reuben'  (Josh.  xviiL  17);  and  in  another  place 
(1  Sam.  vL  14, 18)  we  read  of  a  weU-known  and  dMn- 
guishod  stone  of  grest  Magnitude,  on  which  even  the  ark 
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of  Ood  WM  plaeed  when  retnraed  from  the  Philistines, 
and  tnkeaoiitofthe  eartbjthe  Lerites.  This  had  before 
been  well  known  as  '  the  great  stone  of  Abel/  Stones 
were  also  set  op  bj  the  Hebrews  as  memorial  monuments 
of  their  vietones.  Bach  was  the  Ehengxer,  *  the  stone  of 
help,'  set  up  by  Samnel  (1  Sam.  tO.  12).  Bat  the  rererence 
ibr  stones  appears  to  have  been  extended  to  every  nation  of 
the  world,  when  Jason  and  his  companions  were  about  to 
sail  in  quest  of  the  Golden  Pleeee,  we  discern  them,  as  a 
previous  act  of  religion,  erecting  a  0«*ti6s,  which  could  only 
have  connsted  of  rude  stones,  luce  those  of  the  patriarchs. 
Prom  the  praetiee  of  anointing  stones  and  objects  of  religious 
awe,  may  have  arisen  that  of  embalming  the  dead,  which 
was  adopted  by  l^yptians,  Ethiopians,  and  other  people. 
Lueian,  m  Dear,  (^neili  represents  such  stones  as  oracular. 
Athensus  relates  the  mode  of  anointing  the  statue  of  Ctesian 
Jove.  The  Beitula,  which  were  in  fkct  patriarchal  remains, 
were  an«nted  with  oil ;  as  were  the  Dii  Termini,  which  were 
likewise  decorated  with  crowns.  Theocritus  instances  the 
unetion  of  plants  in  honour  of  the  gods.  This  custom  was 
soon  transferred  to  more  ordinary  purposes,  and  was  in- 
ditpensable  even  In  the  paltsstra :  it  is,  then,  no  wonder 
that  we  so  continually  trace  it  in  the  Law  and  Jewish  cere- 
monies. We  read  of  a  black  stone  that  was  venerated  in 
the  temple  of  Mars ;  answering  to  that  of  the  Kaaba, 
which  long  before  Mohammed  was  as  much  reverenced  as 
it  has  been  since  by  his  followers.  We  might  bring  abun- 
dant parallels  from  Oriental  writers,  and  our  own  country 
might  ftimish  majiy,  for  of  the  same  kind  probably  are 
the  erected  stones  wmch  we  find  in  our  own  count^^,  of 
such  magnitude,  and  standing  so  remote  from  heaps  of 
stones  and  Dnudical  circles,  that  they  can  only  be  re- 
carded  as  monuments  of  great  victories,  although  all  know- 
ledge of  such  victories  or  events  has  perished.  *  They 
are.'  observes  King,  with  much  force,  *  like  the  pvra- 
mios  of  Egyptf  records  of  the  highest  antiquity  in  a  aead 
language*  Of  this  kind  are  the  three  great  stones  repre- 
sented hi  the  coffraviBff.  They  stand  near  each  other  in 
a  field  at  Treled  in  Monmouthshire.  They  are  of  un- 
equal heifl;ht :  the  highest  is  thirteen  or  fourteen  feet  high. 
T^  neighbouring  inhabitants  call  them  Harold's  Stones, 
for  what  reason  does  not  appear;  hot  from  their  great 
bulk,  and  the  labour  required  to  erect  them,  thev  must 
have  been  designed  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  some 
event  or  victory,  deemed  at  the  time  of  the  highest  import- 
ance to  the  whole  people.  Historical  instances  of  such 
efeotions  of  stones  in  commemoration  of  victories  might  be 


adduced :  one  is  that  of  the  stone  set  up  by  Malcolm,  son 
of  Kenneth,  king  of  Scots,  to  commemorate  a  victory  over 
the  Danes  about  1008. 

26.  *  Tm  women  shall  bahe  your  bread  in  one  oven,* — In 
the  note  to  ch.  ii.  4,  we  remarked  that  in  the  East  it  was  a 
general  custom  for  fiimilies  to  l>ake  their  own  bread  in  the 
sort  of  ovens  which  we  there  described.  The  performance 
of  this  duty  alwavs  fiills  to  the  lot  of  the  women.  These 
ovens  are,  as  we  have  seen,  small,  and  only  suited  to  the 
use  of  a  fhmily ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  to  balce 
at  one  of  them  an  adeonate  supply  of  bread  for  ten  fkmilies, 
although,  of  course,  the  process  would  consume  time.  We, 
therefore,  do  not,  with  most  expositors,  understand  scarcity 
to  be  implied  in  the  simple  met  that  ten  families  baked 
their  bread  in  one  fomily  oven;  but  that  ten  fomilies, 
represented  by  their  fomales,  clubbed  their  dough  together, 
and  the  produce  being  no  more  than  an  ordinary  supply  for 
one  fomily,  it  was  baked  in  one  oven,  instead  of  each  fkmily, 
as  usual,  making  a  separate  baking.  Afterwards,  the  cakes 
thus  baked  were  proiwrtioned  bv  weight  to  the  respective 
contributors — so  precious  was  the  bread.  This  is  implied 
in  the  words, '  shall  deliver  you  your  bread  again  by  weight ;' 
which  shews  that  the  br^  was  previouslv  theirs,  and 
had  been  baked  for  them,  not  that  it  was  sold  to  them  by 
weight 

83.  *  Your  land  shall  be  desolate.*-'ThiB  had  doubtless 
its  primary  accomplishment  during  the  Captivity ;  but  it 
has  also  an  ultimate  fulfilment  in  the  subsequent  and  still 
subsisting  desolation  of  the  conntry.  That  this  desolation 
of  a  once  fertile  and  pleasant  land  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
conse(}uence  of  that  depopulation  which  the  sins  of  the 
Israelites  bronfi:ht  upon  it,  and  not  a  curse  of  irreclaimable 
sterility  upon  the  land  itself,  involving,  as  it  necessarily  did, 
a  neglect  of  culture,  will  appear  to  be  the  conclusion  to 
which  a  carefhl  consideration  of  the  actual  condition  of  the 
country  would  lead.  We  cite  with  pleasure  the  clear  tes- 
timony on  this  point  of  Dr.  Olin  (Thavels,  ii.  428,  429)  : 
*  The  soil  of  Palestine  was  the  subject  oo  which  of  all 
others  connected  with  the  country  I  found  mv  information 
was  most  defective.  The  statements  which  I  had  seen  were 
contradictory  and  irreconcileable.  One  class  of  writers 
describe  the  country  as  barren  as  well  as  desolate,  and  use 
the  fact  either  as  an  argument  against  the  credibili^  of  th« 
Bible,  which  ascribes  to  this  soil  the  greatest  fertiUtr,  or 
as  a  dear  demonstration  of  the  DNine  origin  of  the  Efible, 
which  has  so  many  predictions  of  the  utter  ruin  that  has 
fkllen  upon  the  country,  no  less  than  upon  its  guilty  inhft^ 
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bitauts.  To  those  who  are  unable  to  perceive  in  the  pro- 
phetic books  any  clear  proof  that  the  soil  of  Palestine  has 
been  specially  doomed  to  a  miraealous  sterility,  it  is  difll- 
colt  to  believe  that  a  country  once  so  famed  for  its  exu- 
berant fruitfulness  should  have  fkllen  into  a  degree  of 
barrenness  which  returning  civilization  and  industry  might 
not  easily  remedy.  The  other  class  of  writers  appear  chiefly 
concerned  to  remove  or  palliate  this  difficulty ;  and  while 
they  depict  Uie  existing  evidences  of  the  natural  fertility  of 
the  soil  in  terms  tiiat  often  awaken  some  suspicion  of  exag- 
geration, they  are  ever  making  larae  allowance  for  the  ob- 
servable and  wide-spread  effects  of  the  prophetic  maledic- 
tion. It  is  quite  certa'm,  I  think,  that  some  portions  of  Pa- 
lestine, once  fertile,  are  now  irreclaimable.  The  entire  de- 
struction of  the  wood  that  formerly  covered  the  mountains, 
and  the  utter  neglect  of  the  terraces  which  supported  the 
soil  upon  steep  declivities,  have  eiven  fall  scope  to  the  nuns 
which  have  left  many  tracts  of  oare  rock  where  formerly 
were  vineyards  and  cornfields.  It  is  likely,  too,  that  the 
disappearance  of  trees  fh)m  the  higher  grounds,  where  the^ 
invited  and  arrested  the  passing  clouds,  may  have  dimi- 
nished the  quantity  of  rain,  and  so  have  exposed  the  whole 
country,  in  a  peculiar  degree,  to  the  evils  of  drought,  and 
doomed  some  particular  tracts  to  absolute  sterility.  Besides 
these,  I  do  not  recognise  any  invincible  and  absolute  causes 
of  barrenness,  or  any  physical  obstacles  in  the  way  of  re- 
storing this  fine  country  to  its  pristine  fertility.  These 
causes  are  not  peculiar  to  Palestine.  They  exist,  perhaos, 
to  a  still  greater  extent  in  Greece  and  the  blands  of  the 
Archipel^o»  and  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  Asia 
Minor.*    •  • 

—  *And  your  cities  waste.* — This  is  another  of  the 
effects  of  the  wars  and  depopulation  brought  upon  *  the 
pleasant  land '  for  the  sins  of  Israel,  which  must  liave  been 
manifested  during  and  for  some  time  after  the  Captivity^ 
and  which  is  perhaps  even  more  signally  manifested  now, 
after  still  more  ruinous  wars,  and  a  much  longer  period  of 
depopulation  and  neglect  Dr.  Keith  has  well  pomted  out 
this  met  as  an  illustration  and  accomplishment  of  prophecy, 
although,  in  our  judgment,  he  and  others  err  in  ranking 
these  as  primary  and  special  dispensations,  whereas  they 
are  merefy  the  secondary  and  mevitable  results  of  the 
really  special  dispensation.  If  yon  tell  a  man  that  he 
and  his  shall  wander  fkr  and  see  their  home  no  more,  he 
will  infer  as  a  natural  consequence  that  his  bouse  will  be 
forsiUten  and  &11  to  ruin,  whether  you  tell  him  so  or  not 
The  first  is  the  special  dispensation,  out  of  which  the  other 
naturally  flows ;  and  although  it  may  be  mentioned  to 
heighten  the  effect  of  his  punishment,  we  cannot  assign  to 
it  the  same  degree  of  speciality  as  the  other,  which,  apart 
from  the  purpose  of  God  to  punish  a  guilty  people,  has  no 
antecedent  from  which  it  might,  in  the  ordinar^r  course  of 
events,  be  known  even  without  a  distinct  revelation.  The 
desolation  of  the  cities  of  Israel  was  a  natural  and  pre- 


intimated  result,  of  a  cause  also  pre-intimaled,  but  which 
could  not  also  have  been  foreknown  without  a  special  re- 
velation. The  same  causes — depopulation  and  neglect — 
have  produced  the  same  effects  m  all  the  countries  near 
Palestine :  of  some  amon^  them  this  had  been  foretold  in 
Scripture ;  and  there  are  instances  in  which  the  effect  is  in 
these  predictions  put  poetically,  for  the  cause  which  is  left 
to  be  understood,  that  is,  the  desolation  of  cities  is  men- 
tioned, and  then  it  becomes  really  a  prediction  of  depopu- 
lation and  overthrow,  which  must  be  understood  as  the 
cause  of  the  predicted  ruin.  With  this  limitation,  we  may 
cite  the  interesting  remarks  of  Dr.  Keith :  *  By  the  con- 
curring testimony  of  all  travellers,  Judsea  may  be  now 
called  a  field  of  ruins.  Columns,  the  memorials  of  ancient 
magnificence,  now  covered  with  rubbish,  and  buried  under 
ruins,  may  be  found  in  all  Syria.  From  Mount  Tabor  is 
beheld  an  immensity  of  plains,  interspersed  with  hamlets, 
fortresses,  and  heaps  of  ruins.  Of  the  celebrated  cities, 
Capernaum,  Bethsaida,  Gadara,  Tarichea,  and  Chorasin, 
notning  remains  but  shapeless  ruins.  Some  vestiges  of 
Emmaus  may  still  be  seen.  Cana  is  a  very  paltry  village. 
The  ruins  of  Tekoa  present  only  the  fbundaitions  of  some 
considerable  buildings.  The  city  of  Nain  is  now  a  hamlet 
The  ruins  of  the  ancient  Sapphura  announce  the  previous 
existence  of  a  large  city,  and  its  name  is  still  preserved  in 
the  appellation  of  a  miserable  village  callea  Sephoury. 
Loudd,  the  ancient  Lydda  and  Diospolis,  appears  like  a 
place  lately  ravaged  by  fire  and  sword,  and  is  one  con- 
tinned  heap  of  rubbish  and  ruins.  Bamla,  the  ancient 
Arimatiiea,  is  in  almost  as  ruinous  a  state ;  nothing  but 
rubbish  is  to  be  found  within  its  boundaries.  In  the  adja- 
cent country,  there  are  found  at  every  step  dry  wells, 
cisterns  fallen  in,  and  vast  vaulted  reservoirs,  which  prove 
that  in  ancient  times  this  town  must  have  been  upward  of 
a  league  and  a  half  in  circpmferenoe.'  Ca»area  can  no 
longer  excite  the  envy  of  a  conqueror,  and  has  long  been 
abandoned  to  silent  desolation.  The  city  of  Tiberias  is 
now  almost  abandoned,  and  its  subsistence  precarious :  of 
the  towns  that  bordered  on  its  lake  there  are  no  traces  left. 
Zebulun,  once  the  rival  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  is  a  heap  of 
ruins.  A  few  shapeless  stones,  unworthy  the  attention  of 
the  traveller,  mark  the  site  of  Saflre.  The  ruins  of  Jericho^ 
covering  no  less  than  a  sauare  mile,  are  surrounded  with 
complete  desolation ;  and  there  is  not  a  tree  of  any  descrip- 
tion, either  of  palm  or  balsam,  and  scarcely  any  verdure  or 
bushes,  to  be  seen  about  the  site  of  this  abandoned  dty. 
Bethel  is  not  to  be  found.  (This  cannot  now  be  sidd;  see 
the  note  on  Gen.  xii.  8.)  The  ruins  of  Sarepta,  and  of 
several  large  cities  in  its  vicinity,  are  now  mere  rubbishy 
and  are  only  distinguishable  as  tne  sites  of  towns  by  heaps 
of  dilapidated  stones  and  fhigments  of  stones.' 

34.  *  The  land  shall  etgoy  her  mMaths.'See  the  noCeon 
2  Cbron,  xxxvi.  21. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

2  He  that  maketh  a  singular  vow  must  be  the  Lord's, 
3  Tfie  estimation  of  the  person,  9  Of  a  beast  given 
by  vow,  14  Cf  a  house.  16  Of  a  JIM,  and  the 
redemption  l^^^»  28  No  devoted  thing  may  be 
redeemed,    32  Ine  tithe  may  not  be  changed. 

And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying, 

2  Speak  unto  tne  children  of  Israel,  and  say 
unto  them,  When  a  man  shall  make  a  singular 
vow,  the  persons  shall  be  for  the  Lord  by  thy 
estimation. 

3  %  And  thy  estimation  shall  be  of  the  male 
from  twenty  years  old  even  unto  sixty  years 
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old,  even  thy  estimation  shall  be  fifty  shekels 
of  silver,  after  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary. 

4  And  if  it  ie  a  female,  then  tl^y  estimisition 
shall  be  thirty  shekels. 

5  And  if  it  be  from  five  years  old  even  unto 
twenty  years  old,  then  thy  estimation  shall  be 
of  the  male  twenty  shekels,  and  for  the  female 
ten  shekels. 

6  And  if  it  be  from  a  month  old  even  unto 
five  years  old,  then  thy  estimation  shall  be  of 
the  male  five  shekels  of  silver,  and  for  the 
female  thy  estimation  shall  be  three  shekels  of 
silver. 
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7  And  if  it  be  firom  sixty  years  old  and 
above ;  if  it  be  a  male,  then  thy  estimation 
shall  be  fifteen  shekels,  and  for  the  female  ten 
shekels. 

8  But  if  he  be  poorer  than  thy  estimation, 
then  he  shall  present  himself  before  the  priest, 
and  the  priest  shall  value  him  ;  according  to 
his  ability  that  vowed  shall  the  priest  value 
him. 

9  a  And  if  it  be  a  beast,  whereof  men  bring 
an  ofiering  unto  the  Lord,  all  that  any  man 
giveth  of  such  unto  the  Lord  shall  be  holv. 

10  He  shall  not  alter  it,  nor  change  it,  a 
good  for  a  bad,  or  a  bad  for  a  sood :  and  if 
he  shall  at  all  change  beast  for  beast,  then  it 
and  the  exchange  thereof  shall  be  holy. 

11  And  if  it  be  any  unclean  beast,  of  which 
they  do  not  offer  a  sacrifice  unto  itie  Lord, 
then  he  shall  present  the  beast  before  the 
priest: 

.  12  And  the  priest  shall  value  it,  whether  it 
be  good  or  bad :  *as  thou  vainest  it,  who  art 
the  priest,  so  shall  it  be. 

13  But  if  he  will  at  all  redeem  it,  then 
he  shall  add  a  fifth  part  thereof  unto  thy 
esUmation. 

14  IT  And  when  a  man  shall  sanctify  his 
house  to  be  holy  unto  the  Lord,  tlien  the 

Eriest  shall  estimate  it,  whether  it  be  good  or 
ad  :  as  the  priest  shall  estimate  it,  so  shall  it 
stand. 

15  And  if  he  that  sanctified  it  will  redeem 
his  house,  then  he  shall  add  the  fifth  part  of 
the  money  of  thy  estimation  unto  it,  and  it 
shall  be  his. 

16  H  And  if  a  man  shall  sanctify  unto  the 
Lord  some  part  of  a  field  of  his  possession, 
then  thy  estimation  shall  be  according  to  the 
seed  thereof :  *an  homer  of  barley  seed  shall  be 
valued  at  fifty  shekels  of  silver. 

17  If  he  sanctify  his  field  from  the  year 
of  jubile,  according  to  thy  estimation  it  shall 
stand. 

18  But  if  he  sanctifv  his  field  after  the 
jubile,  then  the  priest  shall  reckon  unto  him 
the  money  according  to  the  years  that  remain, 
even  unto  the  year  of  the  jubile,  and  it  shall 
be  abated  firom  thy  estimation. 

19  And  if  he  that  sanctified  the  field  will  in 
any  wise  redeem  it,  then  he  shall  add  the  fifth 
part  of  the  money  of  thy  estimation  unto  it, 
and  it  shall  be  assured  to  him. 

20  And  if  he  will  not  redeem  the  field, 
or  if  he  have  sold  the  field  to  another  man, 
it  shall  not  be  redeemed  any  more. 


21  But  the  field,  when  it  goeth  out  in  the 
jubile,  shall  be  holy  unto  the  Lord,  as  a  field 
devoted ;  the  possession  thereof  shall  be  the 
priest's. 

22  And  if  a  man  sanctify  unto  the  Lord  a 
field  which  he  hath  bought,  which  is  not  of  the 
fields  of  his  possession ; 

23  Tlien  the  priest  shall  reckon  unto  him 
the  worth  of  thv  estimation,  even  unto  the 
year  of  the  jubile :  and  he  shall  give  thine 
estimation  in  that  day,  as  a  holy  thing  unto 
the  Lord. 

24  In  the  year  of  the  jubile  the  field  shall 
return  unto  him  of  whom  it  was  boueht,  even 
to  him  to  whom  the  possession  of  the  land  did 
belong. 

25  And  all  thy  estimations  shall  be  accord- 
ing to  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary:  'twenty 
gerahs  shall  be  the  shekel. 

26  IT  Only  the  ^firstling  of  the  beasts,  which 
should  be  the  Lord's  firstling,  no  man  shall 
sanctify  it ;  whether  it  be  ox,  or  sheep  :  it  is 
the  Lord's. 

27  And  if  1^  fc  of  an  unclean  beast,  then  he 
shall  redeem  it  according  to  thine  estimation, 
and  shall  add  a  fifth  »ar^  of  it  thereto  :  or  if 
it  be  not  redeemed,  then  it  shall  be  sold 
according  to  thy  estimation. 

28  IT  ^Notwithstanding  no  devoted  thing,  that 
a  man  shall  devote  unto  the  Lord  of  all  that 
he  hath,  both  of  man  and  beast,  and  of  the  field 
of  his  possession,  shall  be  sold  or  redeemed  : 
every  devoted  thing  is  most  holy  imto  the 
Lord. 

29  None  devoted,  which  shall  be  devoted 
of  men,  shall  be  redeemed ;  but  shall  surely 
be  put  to  death. 

30  IT  And  all  the  tithe  of  the  land^  whether  of 
the  seed  of  the  land,  or  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree, 
is  the  Lord's  :  it  is  holy  unto  the  Lord. 

31  And  if  a  man  will  at  all  redeem  ought 
of  his  tithes,  he  shall  add  thereto  the  fifth  j^arf 
thereof. 

32  And  concerning  the  tithe  of  the  herd, 
or  of  the  flock,  even  of  whatsoever  passeth 
under  the  rod,  the  tenth  shall  be  holy  unto 
the  Lord. 

33  He  shall  not  search  whether  it  be  good 
or  bad,  neither  shall  he  change  it :  and  if  he 
change  it  at  all,  then  both  it  and  the  change 
thereof  shall  be  holy;  it  shall  not  be  re- 
deemed. 

34  These  are  the  commandments,  which 
the  Lord  commanded  Moses  for  the  children 
of  Israel  in  moimt  SinaL 


>  Heb.  acooH^  to 
•  Exod.80.  IS.    Nm.  S.47. 


rttiiMtioih  O  prUst,  fto.  •  Or.  the  knd  of  m  Ammt,  Smi. 

'    *    4A.18.  4  Heb.yirttaons  ice.  »Joah.6. 19. 
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Vene  2.  '  When  a  num  shall  wiahi  a  singular  vow,' — It  is 
and  always  has  been  customary  in  different  ooontriee,  and 
under  various  systems  of  religion,  for  persons  in  peculiar 
circumstances  of  prosperity  or  difficulty,  to  vow  that  they 
will  make  certain  offerings  or  devote  certain  properties  to 
the  service  of  God^  To  such  vows  most  of  this  chapter 
refers.  This  kind  of  vow  is  properly  called  TJJ  neaer{ 
which  it  is  proper  to  indicate,  as  the  discriminating  terms 
employed  in  the  original  enable  us,  in  most  cases,  to  under- 
stand what  is  intended,  betttr  than  the  less  marked  distinc- 
tions of  the  translation. 

—  *  The  persons.'^  A  man  might  dedicate  himself  to  the 
iervioes  of  the  sanctuary,  and  became,  as  it  were,  a  servafit 
attached  thereto.  In  the  same  way,  he  might  vow  his  child. 
Samuel  was  thus  devoted  by  his  mother,  and  remained^  in 
the  service  of  the  sanctuary ;  for  that  appropriation  being 
apparently  satisfiictory  to  all  partiei,  he  was  not  redeemed, 
according  to  the  valuation  here  fixed  for  different  a^  and 
sexes.  The  rate  of  valuation,  it  will  be  observed,  is  low, 
and  might  be  reduced,  at  the  discretion  of  the  priest,  if  the 
person  were  poor.  It  would  appear  that  the  appropriation 
of  the  devoted  persons  who  remained  unredeemed  was  at 
the  discretion  of  the  priest  Their  duties  were  probably  of 
the  most  servile  kind,  until  after  the  Gibeonites  were  en- 
thralled and  obliged  to  do  the  hard  work.  We  see  that 
Samuel  was  treated  with  much  consideration  by  the  high- 
priest. 

9.  '  A  heast:^ThMt  is,  a  clean  beast,  snch  ai  was  usual 
fbr  sacrifice  or  food.  Thisoouldnot  be  redeemed;  and  the 
firstlings,  being  already  consecrated  to  God,  ooold  not 'be 
thus  devoted. 

11.  *  Unclean  freoi^.'— Probably  an  ass,  camel,  or  some 
other  beast  of  burden ;  for  it  is  difficult  to  understand  what 
other  sort  of  beast  a  man  was  likely  to  devote.  This  might 
be  redeemed  on  paying  one-fifth  more  than  the  estimated 
value. 

16.  « Part  ofaJUld:-'Thi§  refon  to  inherited  property, 
which  was  in  ordinary  circumstanees  inalienable.  ^  If  a 
man,  however,  devoted  it  to  the  sanctuary,  he  was  at  liberty 
to  redeem  it  on  the  usual  terms— that  of  giving  twenty  per 
cent  beyond  the  estimated  market  value  of  the  cnms  be- 
tween the  time  of  the  transaction  and  the  rear  of  jubilee ; 
but  if  then  it  remained  unredeemed,  it  did  not  revert  to 
the  owner,  but  became  the  inalienable  property  of  the 
sanctuary.  This  fdngular  exception  to  the  general  release 
which  the  jubilee  effected,  we  do  not  conceive  to  have  been 
with  any  view  of  accumulating  landed  property  in  the 
hands  of  the  piesti,  to  which  ibe  policy  of  the  Mosaical 
law  is  evidently  averse,  but  to  oblige  every  man  to  redeem 
his  properhr,  under  the  foar  of  losing  it  entirely  at  the 
jabilee.  We  must  also  consider  that  Uie  nearest  kinsman 
had  the  right  to  redeem ;  and  as  the  Hebrewi  were  BtroDgl/ 


averM  to  let  hereditary  property  so  oat  of  the  fooiilj,  it 
is  not  likely  that  the  priests  could  get  much  land  under 
this  law. 

22.  « AJield  which  he  haUk  boughC^Tht  view  taken  fai 
the  preceding  note  seems  to  be  corroborated  by  th«  pitwnt 
direction.  Acquired  property  in  land  reverted  to  the  owner 
at  the  Jubilee  in  the  usual  way :  while  the  inherited  pn>- 
pertjT,  for  the  perpetuity  of  which  the  law  is  so  careftil  to 
provide,  was  then  lost  We  should  have  expected  the  re- 
verse to  have  been  the  case,  if  the  object  were  not  to  impoee 
on  a  man  a  sort  of  moral  obligation  to  redeem  hit  hereditaiy 
land,  to  prevent  its  absolute  alienation. 

28.  '  Devoted  thing,*^T\M  is  not  the  n^er,  at  oonmoD 
vow,  such  as  we  have  previously  considered,  but  anodier 
and  more  solemn,  called  D^  cherem.  The  difference  seems 
to  haye  depended  on  the  form  of  the  yow,  the  latter  bring 
accompanied  wiUi  an  anathema  or  ezeoiatioot  by  the  d^ 
yotee,  either  on  himself  or  others,  if  that  were  not  done 
which  he  declared.  We  are  most  fiuniliar  with  the  opera- 
tion of  this  bann  in  the  case  of  oities  and  persons  beuij^  in 
time  of  war,  devoted  to  utter  destruction ;  and  it  is  thought 
by  manyt  that  the  29th  yerse  alludes  to  snch  persons  de- 
voted solenmly  to  death.  Others,  however,  understand  ^lat 
remarkable  passage  to  mean  no  more  than  that  pentms 
devoted  by  tne  cherem  to  the  serrice  of  the  sanctuary  were 
to  remain  till  death  in  that  condition,  without  being  re- 
deemed. It  is  certain  that  nothing  could,  as  in  the  fbnaer 
dass  of  yows,  be  redeemed  that  was  plaeed  under  the  ope- 
ration of  the  cherem,  but  it  b  difficult  to  aseertain  how 
persons  were  in  all  cases  affected  by  it  We  are  inclined 
to  combine  both  altematives,  and  to  suppose  that  persons 
were  either  put  to  death,  or  else  inalienably  ccnescraied  to 
the  senrioe  of  the  sanctuary,  according  to  thespeeifie  objeet 
of  the  vow.  Perhaps  the  obscurity  of  this  law  arises  from 
its  allusions  to  consuetudinary  practices,  which  were  well 
known  at  the  time,  but  of  which  we  are  ignotant  It 
is  to  be  observed  tiiat  Moses  does  not  enjoin  the  vow  to 
which  this  chapter  relates,  but  only  regulates  the  con- 
sequences of  the  act,  or  rather,  perhaps,  assigns  certain 
consequences  to  it 

32.  '  Whatsoever  passeth  under  the  rod,' — ^This  is  ander- 
stood  to  be  an  allusion  to  the  process  which,  aooordinff  to 
the  Jewish  writers,  was  followed  in  taking  the  tithe.  The 
cattle  were  placed  in  an  enclosure,  with  a  narrow  eatranea» 
through  which  one  only  could  pass  at  a  time.  At  this 
entrance,  on  the  outside,  stood  a  man  with  a  rod  marked 
with  ochre,  or  other  colouring  matter ;  and  as  the  ani' 
male  passed  out  one  by  one,  he  ooonted  themit  and  let  his 
rod  ndl  on  every  tenth  without  ^y»tinetions  and  what* 
eyer  animal  bore  the  mark  thus  impresaea  was  taken 
for  the  tithe,  whether  it  were  male  or  ftmale^  sound  or  «s* 
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Thb  Hebrew  title  of  this  book  is  Ukmk  from  the  word  '^IfP^f  bi-midbab,  *  ill  th«  wlldtrBMi/ 
which  oocun  in  the  first  verse :  but  sometimes  they  denominate  it,  as  thejr  do  the  other  books  of  the 
Pentateuch,  from  the  initial  word  "^dl^l,  yaye-dabbsb.  ^  and  he  spake/  The  Ssptuagint  calls  tt 
APIOMOIy  from  the  enumeration  of  the  people  with  which  it  opens  and  concludes  ;  and  from  this 
comes  the  Vulgate  title  Numeri,  whence  our  Numbebs.  That  Moses  was  the  author  of  the  book  is 
determined  by  the  Considerations  which  refer  the  whole  Pentateuch  to  him.  The  separate  or  addi- 
tional points  of  evidence  which  take  back  the  authorship  to  the  time  of  Moses  and  establish  its 
historical  truth,  consist  of  numerous  incidental  iacts  and  allusions,  roost  of  which  are  iudioated  in 
the  notes,  and  need  not  here  be  recapitulated.  The  more  carefully  they  are  examined,  the  more 
sathtfiictorily  they  oonfUte  the  continental  hypothesis,  that  this,  as  well  as  the  other  books  ascribed  to 
Moses,  was  the  work  of  a  much  later  age,  compiled  in  port  from  ancient  documents.  Some  of  these, 
such  as  those  contained  in  ch.  xxi.^  are  admitted,  even  by  such  sceptical  critics  as  De  Wette,  to  belong 
to  the  Mosaioal  period ;  but  as  they  are  so  connected  with  the  history  as  to  be  unintelligible  without 
a  knowledge  of  the  &cts  to  which  they  refer,  the  obvious  inference  is,  that  the  record  of  ^ts  in 
which  these  fragments  are  involved  belongs  to  the  same  age.  Some  attention  has  been  given  to  this 
point  in  an  introduction  to  the  Pentateuch, 

The  commencement  of  the  book,  from  ch.  i.  1  to  x.  10,  may  be  r^arded  as  supplementary  to 
Leviticus,  as  it  contains  an  important  part  of  the  holy  constitution,  the  selection  of  the  Levites  to  the 
priesthood.  Then  begins  the  history  of  the  march  through  the  wilderness,  and  the  conflict  between 
the  new  institutions  and  the  evil  dispositions  of  the  people.  We  soon  come  to  the  end  of  this  march 
(ch.  xxi.  20),  when  the  contest  for  the  possession  of  the  country  commences.  Moses  opens  the 
campaign  successfully,  and  then  prepares  for  his  departure  from  the  scene  of  action,  according  to  the 
intimation  contained  in  ch.  xxvii.,  by  the  transactions  and  laws  which  occupy  the  remainder  of  the 
book.  The  passages  which  are  not  narrative,  but  are  inserted  between  the  narratives,  are  of  the 
greatest  importance  for  the  political  and  statistical  information  which  they  afford. 

The  historical  contents  of  the  book  extend  over  a  period  of  about  thirty -eight  years,  reckoning 
from  the  first  day  of  the  second  month  after  the  deliverance  from  Egypt,  daring  which  period  the 
Israelites  continued  to  wander  in  the  wilderness.  Most  of  the  transactions  described  therein  hap- 
pened, however,  in  the  first  and  last  of  these  years.  The  date  of  the  events  recorded  in  the  middle 
of  the  book  cannot  with  any  precision  be  ascertained. 

There  is  not  more  than  one  direct  quotation  from  this  book  in  the  New  Testament,  being  ch.  xvl.  5, 
quoted  in  2  Tim.  ii.  9 :  but  the  passages  in  which  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  refer  to  this 
book,  without  formally  quoting  it,  are  many.  They  are  the  following : — ix.  18  in  1  Cor.  x.  1 ;  xi.  4 
in  1  Cor.  x.  3-6 ;  xii.  7  in  Heb.  iii.  2;  xiv.  13  in  Jude  6 ;  xiv<  2,  86  in  1  Cor.  X.  S;  xiv.  86  in 
Heb.  ix.  14;  xvi.  1,  81  in  Jude  11  ;  xix.  8  in  Heb.  xii.  9;  xx.  1  in  1  Cor.x.  3-6 ;  xxi.  4  in  1  Cof. 
X.  8|  xxii.  in  Jude  11 ;  xxv.  1,  9  in  1  Cor.  x.  8 ;  xxv.  2  in  Rev.  ii.  14;  xxvL  16  in  Heb.  xii.  9; 
xxvi.  64,  65  in  1  Cor.  x.  BS ;  xxviii.  9,  10  in  Matt.  xii.  6 ;  xxxi.  16  in  Rev.  ii.  14. 

There  are  no  separate  versions  of  or  oonunentaries  on  the  book  of  Numbers ;  but  there  are  a  consider- 
able number  of  treatises  and  dissertations  on  perticnlar  parts^  particularly  on  the  Biazen  Serpent^  and 
on  Balaam  and  his  prophecy. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

1  God  commandeth  Moses  to  number  tite  people, 
6  The  princes  of  the  tribes,  17  The  number.^ 
every  tribe,  47  Hie  Levites  are  exempted  for  the 
service  of  the  Lord, 

ND  the  Lord 
spake  unto 
Moses  in  the 
wilderness  of 
Sinai,  in  the 
tabernacle  of 
the  congrega- 
tion, on  the 
first  day  of  the 
second  month, 
in  the  second 
year  after  they 
were  come  out 

e  congregation 
of  the  children  of  Israel,  after  their  families, 
by  the  house  of  their  fathers,  with  the  number 
of  their  names,  every  male  by  their  polls  ; 

3  From  twenty  years  old  and  upward,  all 
that  are  able  to  go  forth  to  war  in  Israel : 
thou  and  Aaron  shall  number  them  by  their 
armies. 

4  And  with  you  there  shall  be  a  man  of 
every  tribe ;  every  one  head  of  the  house  of  his 
fathers. 

5  IT  And  these  are  the  names  of  the  men 
that  shall  stand  with  you :  of  the  tribe  of 
Reuben  ;  Elizur  the  son  of  Shedeur. 

6  Of  Simeon ;  Shelumie\  the  son  of  Zu- 
rishaddai. 

7  Of  Judah;  Nahshon  the  son  of  Am- 
minadab. 

8  Of  Issachar;  Nethaneel  the  son  of 
Zuar. 

9  Of  Zebulun ;  Eliab  the  son  of  Helon. 

10  Of  the  children  of  Joseph :  ofEphraim; 
Elishama  the  son  of  Ammihua :  of  Manasseh ; 
Gamaliel  the  son  of  Pedahzur. 

11  Of  Benjamin;  Abidan  the  son  of 
Gideoni. 

12  Of  Dan ;  Ahiezer  the  son  of  Ammi- 
-shaddai. 

13  Of  Asher ;  Pagiel  the  son  of  Ocran. 

14  Of  Gad ;  Eliasaph  the  son  of  Deuel. 

15  Of  Naphtali ;  Anira  the  son  of  Enan. 

16  These  were  the  renowned  of  the  con- 
gregation, princes  of  the  tribes  of  their  fathers, 
heads  of  thousands  in  Israel. 

17  If  And  Moses  and  Aaron  took  these  men 
which  are  expressed  by  their  names  : 

18  And  they  assembled  all  the  congrega- 


tion together  on  the  first  day  of  the  second 
month,  and  they  declared  their  pedi^ees  after 
their  families,  by  the  house  of  their  &ther8, 
according  to  the  number  of  the  names,  firom 
twenty  years  old  and  upward,  by  their  polls. 

19  As  the  Lord  commanded  Moses,  so 
he  numbered  them  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai. 

20  %  And  the  children  of  Reuben,  Israel's 
eldest  son,  by  their  generations,  after  their 
families,  by  the  house  of  their  fathers,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  the  names,  by  their  polls, 
every  male  from  twenty  years  old  and  upward, 
all  that  were  able  to  go  forth  to  war ; 

21  Those  that  were  numbered  of  them, 
even  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  were  forty  and  six 
thousand  and  five  hundred. 

22  t  Of  the  children  of  Simeon,  by  their 
generations,  aft;er  their  families,  by  the  house 
of  their  fathers,  those  that  were  numbered  of 
them,  according  to  the  number  of  the  names, 
by  their  polls,  every  male  from  twenty  years 
old  and  upward,  all  that  were  able  to  go  forth 
to  war ; 

23  Those  that  were  numbered  of  them, 
even  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  were  fifty  and  nine 
thousand  and  three  hundred. 

24  1  Of  the  children  of  Gad,  by  their 
generations,  after  their  families,  by  the  house 
of  their  fathers,  according  to  the  number  of 
the  names,  from  twenty  years  old  and  upward, 
all  that  were  able  to  go  forth  to  war ; 

25  Those  that  were  numbered  of  them,  even 
of  the  tribe  of  Gad,  vsere  forty  and  five  thou- 
sand six  himdred  and  fifty. 

26  \  Of  the  children  of  Judah,  by  their 
generations,  after  their  families,  by  the  house 
of  their  fathers,  according  to  the  number  of 
the  names,  from  twenty  years  old  and  upward, 
all  that  were  able  to  go  forth  to  war ; 

27  Those  that  were  numbered  of  them,  even 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  were  threescore  and 
fourteen  thousand  and  six  hundred. 

28  1  Of  the  children  of  Issachar,  by  their 
generations,  after  their  families,  by  the  house 
of  their  fathers,  according  to  the  number  of 
the  names,  from  twenty  years  old  and  upward, 
all  that  were  able  to  go  forth  to  war ; 

29  Those  that  were  numbered  of  them,  even 
of  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  were  fifty  and  four 
thousand  and  four  hundred. 

30  t  Of  the  children  of  Zebulun,  by  their 
generations,  after  their  families,  by  the  house 
of  their  fathers,  according  to  the  number  of 
the  names,  from  twenty  years  old  and  upward, 
all  that  were  able  to  go  forth  to  war ; 

31  Those  that  were  numbered  of  them,  ^ven 
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of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  toere  fifty  and  seven 
thousand  and  four  hundred. 

32  IT  Of  the  children  of  Joseph,  namely ^  of 
the  children  of  Ephraim,  by  their  generations, 
after  their  families,  by  the  house  of  their 
fiithers,  according  to  the  number  of  the  names, 
from  twenty  years  old  and  upward,  all  tliat 
were  able  to  go  forth  to  war ; 

33  Those  that  were  numbered  of  them,  even 
of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  were  forty  thousand 
and  five  hundred. 

34  IT  Of  the  children  of  Manasseh,  by  their 
generations,  after  their  families,  by  the  house 
of  their  fathers,  according  to  the  number  of 
the  names,  from  twenty  years  old  and  upward, 
all  that  were  able  to  go  forth  to  war ; 

35  Those  that  were  numbered  of  them,  even 
of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  were  thirty  and  two 
thousand  and  two  hundred. 

36  IT  Of  the  children  of  Benjamin,  by  their 
generations,  aft«r  their  families,  by  the  house 
of  their  fathers,  according  to  the  number  of 
the  names,  from  twenty  years  old  and  upward, 
all  that  were  able  to  go  forth  to  war ; 

37  Those  that  were  numbered  of  them,  even 
of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  tcere  thirty  and  five 
thousand  and  four  hundred. 

38  1  Of  the  children  of  Dan,  by  their 
generations,  after  their  families,  by  the  house 
of  their  fathers,  according  to  the  number  of 
the  names,  from  twenty  years  old  and  upward, 
all  that  were  able  to  go  forth  to  war ; 

39  Those  that  were  numbered  of  them,  even 
of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  were  threescore  and  two 
thousand  and  seven  hundred. 

40  f  Of  the  children  of  Asher,  by  their 
generations,  after  their  families,  by  the  house 
of  their  fathers,  according  to  the  number  of 
the  names,  from  twenty  years  old  and  upward, 

1    all  that  were  able  to  go  forth  to  war ; 

'  41  Those  that  were  numbered  of  diem,  even 
of  the  tribe  of  Asher,  were  forty  and  one 
thousand  and  five  hundred. 

42  f  Of  the  children  of  Naphtali,  through- 
out their  generations,  after  their  families,  by 
the  house  of  their  fathers,  according  to  the 
number  of  the  names,  from  twenty  years  old 


and  upward,  all  that  were  able  to  go  forth  to 


war ; 


43  Those  that  were  numbered  of  them,  even 
of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  were  fifty  and  three 
thousand  and  four  nundred. 

44  IT  These  are  those  that  were  numbered, 
which  Moses  and  Aaron  numbered,  and  the 
princes  of  Israel,  being  twelve  men  :  each  one 
was  for  the  house  of  his  fathers. 

45  So  were  all  those  that  were  numbered 
of  the  children  of  Israel,  by  the  house  of  their 
fethers,  from  twenty  years  old  and  upward,  all 
that  were  able  to  go  forth  to  war  in  Israel ; 

46  Even  all  they  that  were  numbered  were 
six  hundred  tliousand  and  three  thousand  and 
five  hundred  and  fifty. 

47  IBut  the  Levites  after  the  tribe  of 
their  fathers  were  not  numbered  among  them. 

48  For  the  Lord  had  spoken  unto  Moses, 
saying, 

49  Only  thou  shalt  not  number  the  tribe  of 
Levi,  neither  take  the  sum  of  them  among  the 
children  of  Israel : 

50  But  thou  shalt  appoint  the  Levites  over 
the  tabernacle  of  testimony,  and  over  all  the 
vessels  thereof,  and  over  all  things  that  belong 
to  it :  they  shall  bear  the  tabernacle,  and  ail 
the  vessels  thereof;  and  they  shall  minister 
unto  it,  and  shall  encamp  round  about  die 
tabernacle. 

51  And  when  the  tabernacle  setteth  for- 
ward, the  Levites  shall  take  it  down :.  and 
when  the  tabernacle  is  to  be  pitched,  the 
Levites  shall  set  it  up :  and  tlie  stranger  that 
Cometh  nish  shall  be  put  to  death. 

52  And  the  children  of  Israel  shall  pitch 
their  tents,  every  man  by  his  own  camp,  and 
every  man  by  his  own  standard,  throughout 
their  hosts. 

53  But  the  Levites  shall  pitch  round  about 
the  tabernacle  of  testimony,  that  there  be  no 
wrath  upon  the  congregation  of  the  children 
of  Israel:  and  the  Invites  shall  keep  the 
charge  of  the  tabernacle  of  testimony. 

54  And  the  children  of  Israel  did  according 
to  all  that  the  Lord  commanded  Moses,  so 
did  they. 


Vewe  2.  «  Thke  ye  the  nm  cf  all  the  congregatiom''^ 
This  is  the  earliest  census  on  record ;  bat  we  have  no  reason 
to  conclude  that  it  was  the  first  We  have  no  distinct  in- 
formation concerning  the  Egyptian  usage  in  this  respect : 
bnt  it  appears  mani&t  that  the  Israelite,  while  in  Egypt, 
had  be^  accustomed  to  ennmeraticms  of  the  population,  and 
that  they  had  themseWes  been  prenously  enumerated,  but 
whether  at  their  own  instance  or  by  their  E^^yptian  tyrants 
does  not  appear.  Thus  we  find  that,  at  the  time  of  the 
Exode,  the  number  of  the  males  above  twenty  years  of  age 
wu  weU  known  (Exod.  zii.  37).    We  would  not  indeed 


rest  the  point  on  this  circumstance  alone,  as  the  result  may 
be  thought  to  have  been  derived  from  subsequent  enumera^ 
tion;  but  it  is  of  importance,  when  considered  in  con- 
nection with  the  (drcumstanoe  that  the  first  time  a  census 
is  distinct! jT  mentioned  (Exod.  xxx.  12),  it  is  not  enjoined 
as  a  new  tmng ;  but  it  is  pre-supposed,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
that  Moses  would  number  the  people.  Bnt  if  the  Israelites 
were  then  acquainted  with  the  practice  of  periodical  or 
occasional  enumeration,  they  must  have  learnt  it  in  ^gypt ; 
for  a  census  is  certainly  not  a  practice  of  wanderingshep- 
herds,  or  one  of  which,  untau^^t,  they  would  have  been 
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likely  eren  to  think.  It  is  bowerer  interesting  to  find  so 
important  a  measore  of  national  policy  in  use  at  this  early 
time,  particularly  when  we  recollect  that  it  is  of  com- 
paratiyely  recent  adoption  in  modem  Europe.  It  was  only 
m  the  ooursa  of  the  last  century  that  the  attention  of  go* 
Temments  began  to  be  turned  to  the  subject;  and  then 
attempts  to  obtain  an  accurate  census  were  attended  with 
great  difflcul^,  and  were  in  many  instances  perfectly  fhiit- 
less.  It  is  mfflcult  to  determine  at  what  intervals  the 
Hebrew  enumerations  were  made.  Four  or  five  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Old  Testament,  but  they  are  all  at  very  un- 
equal periods ;  and,  judging  from  this,  we  might  suppose 
they  were  oocaiional  only.  But  the  later  Jews  thought 
the  enumeration  was  intended  to  be  yearly,  a  construction 
inculcated  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  annual  the  poll- 
tax  of  half  a  shekel  mentioned  in  Ezod.  xxz.  13.  This 
tax  is  not,  in  Scripture,  mentioned  in  oonneotion  with  any 
other  census ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  only  a  temporary 
measure  to  raise  fhnds  for  the  making  of  tne  tabernacle. 
The  later  Jews,  however,  exacted  the  tax,  without  making 
the  enumeration  on  which  it  should  have  been  founded. 
There  was  the  poll-tax,  but  not  the  census ;  even  those  who 
contended  for  tne  annual  tribute  allowed  they  had  no  such 
census,  or  indeed  any  census  at  all,  except  so  fkr  as  that 
the  amount  of  the  tax  formed  a  datum,  on  which  a  cal- 
culation might  have  beetf  founded  as  to  the  number  of  the 
people.  An  annual  census  would  indeed  have  been  quite 
unnecessary,  and  scarcely  practicable.  On  this  ground,  we 
mar  doubt  whether  the  enumeration  in  Exod.  xxxviiL  26, 
is  the  result  of  a  different  census  from  that  now  before  us. 
A  census  must  always  occapy  some  time  in  making,  and 
yet  we  find  an  interval  of  only  a  few  months  between  the 
two  periods ;  and  if  we  suppose  them  different)  it  is  im* 
possible  to  conceive  why  a  second  enumeration  should  so 
immediately  follow  the  first.  Besides,  the  lunount  stated 
in  both  instances  is  the  same,  namely  G0a,650— an  identity 
of  numbers  scarcely  possible  even  in  the  interval  of  a  few 
months,  had  the  enumerations  been  different  It  would 
therefore  seem  that  the  same  enumeration  is  intended  in 
both  statements :  it  was  completed  doubtiess  in  time  to  make 
the  poll-tax  available  for  the  works  of  the  tabernacle,  and 
the  result  is  stated  incidentally  in  Exod.  xxxviii.,  in  con- 
nection with  the  amount  derived  from  that  tax;  While  in 
this  place  we  have  a  more  particular  aoconnt  of  the  same 
enumeration  in  order  to  shew  the  relative  strength  of  the 
different  tribes.  There  was,  however,  a  second  census, 
which  took  place,  apparently,  about  thirty-eight  years  sub- 
sequent on  the  borders  of  Canaan,  in  the  next  generation ; 
from  which,  if  we  are  at  liberty  to  infer  anything,  we  may 
suppose  it  was  the  intention  of  Moses  that  uiere  should  be 
a  census  in  every  generation.  It  is,  however,  doabtfhl 
whether  the  numbering  of  the  people  ever  was,  or  was 
intended  to  be,  periodic;  and  it  is  easy  to  discover  a  dis- 
tinct object  in  every  enumeration  which  the  Scripture 
mentions.  It  will  of  course  be  observed  that  the  enumera- 
tion only  extends  to  males  above  twenty  years  of  age,  and 
could  not  therefore  be  usefUl  for  all  the  purposes  to  which 
national  enumerations,  in  conjunction  with  tables  of  births 
and  burials,  are  now  applied.  Still,  such  an  enumeration 
of  adult  males  was  highly  important,  as  afibrding  a  safe 
criterion  by  which  the  mcrease  or  decrease  of  the  national 
strength  and  population  might  be  estimated.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  in  what  manner  the  census  was  taken. 
The  modem  usages  of  the  East  a£K>rd  no  analogy;  as, 
except  in  China  wd  Japan,  no  enumerations  of  population 
are  ever  made,  or  even  thought  of.  The  population  of 
towns  is  not  known  even  to  those  to  whom  that  knowledge 
would  seem  of  importance.  The  want  of  at  least  an  occa- 
rional  census  causes  the  most  loose  ideas  on  every  subject 
relating  to  population.  We  have  heard  old  men,  of  aver- 
age intelligence,  declare,  in  all  sincerity,  their  belief  that 
towns,  in  which  they  have  lived  fbr  years,  oontabed  a 
million  InhaMtants,  when  they  could  not  really  have  con* 
tained  more  than  fifty  to  eigh^  thousand.  When  a  person 
in  authority  realljr  wishes  to  ft>rm  some  idea  of  the  popnla* 
tion  of  a  town,  it  is  formed  either  by  a  rough  calculation 
ai  to  the  number  of  houses,  mtdtiplled  by  the  supposed 
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average  number  of  iahabitaBtB  to  eadi  honse^or  elae  by  as 
account  deduced  from  the  consumption  of  a  partienlav 
article  of  food.  Thus,  when  Mr.  Morier  wisheil  to  iteer- 
tain  the  population  of  the  city  of  Ispahan  in  Persia,  the 
following  prooess  was  adopted :— A  small  datr  ia  paid  lo 
the  local  government  on  every  sheep  killed  by  the  botchcfa» 
and  the  daily  amount  of  this  duty  beinff  ascertainedt  the 
number  of  sheep  slaughtered  became  knowiL  It  ihem 
remained  to  be  gneesed  how  many  inbabitanta  ome  shaep 
would  serve.  The  proportion  assumed  was  dOO  to  <»e 
sheep,  and  this  being  multiplied  by  the  total  number  of 
sheep  consumed  (175),  afforded  the  amount  of  popolatioB. 
The  defects  of  such  a  process  we  need  not  point  oot ;  and 
yet  we  find  the  Jews  having  recourse  to  a  very  nmilar 
method  at  a  time  when  they  luid  for  many  oentories  eeased 
to  have  regular  enumerations,  such  as  that  now  before  qsl 
Josephus  relates  that  the  prefect  Cestias,  being  deairoas  of 
impressing  Nero  with  a  more  proper  idea  of  the  importano6 
of  me  Jewish  nation  than  he  was  known  to  entertain,  applied 
to  the  priests  to  know  whether  they  pcassind  anr  meaat 
by  which  the  number  miffht  be  ascertained.  Aa  the  Paai- 
over  was  approaching,  when  all  the  adult  males  were  to 
appear  at  Jerusalem,  they  proposed  to  number  the  lamta 
sacrificed  on  that  ocoasion,  and  to  make  the  number  slais 
the  datum  fi>r  a  calculation  of  the  population;  for  ihmt 
sacrifice  might  not  be  eaten  alone,  and  it  was  known  that 
not  less  than  ten  persons  partook  of  each  lamb.  It  was 
aocordingly  found  tnat  the  lambs  saorifioed  amoonted  to 
256,500,  whieh  they  multiplied  by  ten  to  obtain  the  re- 
quired answer,  which  therefore  must  have  been  2,565,000, 
although  Josephus,  whose  numbers  are  periiape  oorrttpted, 
sajrs  2,700,20a  The  delVcis  of  this  oaleolaCioft,  m  an 
estimate  of  the  adult  male  population,  are  palpaUe.  Only 
persons  ceremonially  dean  could  eat  c^  the  passover;  manr 
individuals  were  probably  absent;  and  Josephus  hinseeff 
allows  that  the  number  who  partook  together  of  one  lainb, 
was  often  not  less  than  twenty ;  and  indeed  we  know  that 
thirteen  were  present  at  the  passover  which  Jesos  ate  with 
his  disciples. 

16.  *  Princes  cfihe  tribes  (f  their  /^Aert.'— Tbeiv  ait 
several  expressions  in  this  chapter  whioh  afibrd  os  oon* 
siderable  insight  into  the  early  national  oonstitntion  of  the 
Hebrews.  Its  forms  were  precisely  those  which  we  find 
to  prevail,  with  slight  modifications,  in  all  nomade  nationsi 
and  which  all  the  tribes  descending  fW>m  Abraham  fol- 
lowed, and  which  subsist  among  some  of  them  (the  Ara* 
bians  for  instance)  to  this  day*  They  were,  as  is  well 
known,  divided  into  twelve  great  tribes,  all  having  one 
common  anoestor,  and  yet  each  having  a  distinct  anosstor 
of  its  own-*-afW  whom  it  took  its  name,  its  members  being 
called  Beni^Reubmi^  Beni-Levi,  etc. '  sons  of  Reuben,  sons 
of  Levi,''  or  the  nation,  collectively,  fhmi  the  eommoa 
ancestor,  Beni-Ietaei,  *  sons  of  Israel.'-^a  prineiple  of  df 
nomination  whioh  the  Arabs  exhibit  to  this  day,  calling 
their  tribes  Beni'Zam,  Beni-Shammar,  etc  Each  tribe 
had  its  emir,  sheikh,  or  chief,  called  here  'prince  of  the 
tribe ;'  and  the  names  of  the  whole  twelve  are  hers  given 
to  us.  They  were  not  ^mointed  by  Moses ;  but  their  ex- 
istence and  authority  are  here  recognised  as  already  esta- 
blished In  their  respective  tribes,  and  probably  repwamted 
the  authority  which  the  patriareh  of  the  tribe  transmittsd 
in  the  eldest  branch  or  his  fomily.  This  organiMtion 
app^m  to  have  been  carried  down  into  Egypt  and  to  have 
subsisted  there;  and  we  probably  shall  not  err  in  identify- 
ing th^e  chieft  of  tribei  with  the '  elders '  to  whom  Moses 
in  the  first  instanOe  oommunieated  his  mjasien  wbsa  he 
arrived  in  Egypt  (Exod.  iv.  89).  The  great  tribes  were 
again  subdivided  into  certain  large  divisioiia  called 
mhlMSto  miehpachoik,  and  into  smaUer  oalled  nb|t«fg 
batH  iAoth,  all  having  thdr  heads  or  ehieik,  who  at*  pro- 
bably the  same  persons  called '  elden'  in  Dettt  itbL  \% 
andxxi.  M;  Josh. xxiii.  and  ixiv. ;  and  elssWhiW.  Oft 
what  principle  these  infiuior  heads  were  nottiiiatsd  w«  do 
not  know;  but  as  there  is  mtidh  apparent  MseAblane^ 
between  this  constitution  and  that  whien  We  find  to  pretail 
among  the  nomade  tribes  (Eelaitts)  of  Peisia,  perhaps  CMr 
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on  this  point  may  throw  light  on  those  of  the 
Hebrews.  Bach  tribe  has  its  heremtaiy  chief  or  khan, 
whose  inflnenoe  in  it  is  very  great ;  and  inviolable  attach- 
ment to  whom,  under  all  drcomstanocSyis  regarded  equally 
as  a  duty  and  a  virtue.  The  people  regard  him  as  their 
only  lawAil  leader,  and  can  seldom  be  brought  to  obey  any 
other  person,  although  they  are  nominally  subject  to  the 
king  of  the  country*  As  it  would  bt  inconvenient,  if  not 
impossible,  for  a  whole  tribe  to  keep  together  while  nas- 
tunng  its  flocks,  it  is  divided  into  several  branches,  eacn  of 
which  encamps  and  wanders  by  itself.  These  branches 
have  at  their  head  inferior  ohieft,  called,  as  among  the 
Hebrews,  *  elders.'  Their  dignity  is  hereditary,  like  that 
of  the  chief^  to  whom  they  are  more  or  less  nearly  related : 
and  they  form  the  officers  of  the  tribe  in  time  of  war,  and 
its  magistrates  in  time  of  peace.  In  the  latter  capaci^,  it 
is  their  general  endeavour  to  preserve  the  harmony  of  the 
tribe  by  effecting  an  accommodation  of  the  differences 
which  arise  within  it  Small  matters  are  settled  by 
the  head  of  the  branch  in  which  the  case  arises,  but  affiurs 
of  somewhat  more  consequence,  or  which  the  elder  cannot 
settle,  are  referred  to  the  chiefs  or,  in  his  absence,  to  his 
deputy,  who  is  always  one  of  the  elders.  When,  how- 
ever, a  matter  of  some  importance  is  in  question,  a  council 
of  the  elders  is  called,  and  the  result  is  determined  by  a 
majority  of  voices.  The  parallel  may  not  perhaps  be 
tlionght  to  hold  good  in  the  case  of  magisterial  Amotions ; 
but  it  seems  to  us  very  probable  that  the  chief  of  the  ma- 
gistrates whom  Moses  appointed,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Jethro,  were  those  heads  of  tribes  and  of  subdivisions,  to 
whom  the  people  were  accustomed  to  look  up  with  respect 
and  oonfidenoe.  The  tribes  still  continued  to  have  their 
own  chie&  even  under  the  kings—at  least  in  the  early 
periods  of  the  monarchy.  A  list  of  such  chieft,  reiferring 
to  the  time  of  David,  is  given  in  1  Chron.  xxvii.  16-32 ; 
and  they  probably  subsisted*  at  least  in  name,  until  the 
Captivi^.  Their  authority  and  influence  in  their  re- 
spective tribes,  while  still  possessed  in  any  considerable 
degree,  must  have  proved  a  strong  restraint  upon  the 
power  of  tiie  monarcns. 

46.  *  Six  hundred  thousand,  and  three  thousand,  and  Jive 
hundred  and  ffy* — So  many  objections  have  been  started 
to  this  increase  of  the  Hebrews  in  Egypt  that  some  very 
sincere  persons  have  been  made  willing  to  believe  that,  in 
some  way  or  other,  a  cipher  or  two  has  been  added,  and 
would  not  be  reluctant  to  read  60,000,  or  even  6,000,  in- 
stead of  600,000 }  but  they  forget  that  the  larger  number 
is  sustained  throughout  the  narrative.  Not  only  are  there 
two  enumerations,  at  intervals  of  thirty-nine  years,  sup- 


Dorting  each  other  in  their  sums  and  particulars;  bat  the 
losses  which  the  Israelites  sustained  through  the  judgments 
of  God  were  such  as  would  have  sufficed  to  ruin  a  less 
numerous  people.  As  it  is,  the  effect  is  naturally  exhibited 
in  a  decrease  rather  than  an  increase  of  the  population  at 
the  second  census. 

We  have  already  touched  sllghUy  on  that  subject,  and 
should  not  have  returned  to  it  here  but  for  the  sake  of  in* 
trodudng  the  following  extracts  from  Jahn's  Biblische 
Arehaeoiogie,  by  which  it  is  made  to  appear  that  the  as« 
signed  increase  was  possible,  even  wiuiout  reference  to 
that  divine  blessing  through  which  their  great  inorcas«  in 
Egypt  had  been  promised  and  foretold. 

The  increase  of  the  Hebrews  in  430  years  from  seventy 
persons  to  608,550  males  and  upwards,  of  twenty  years  of 
age,  besides  22,000  males  of  a  month  old  and  upwards 
among  the  Levites,  has  appeared  to  many  incredible.  The 
numtHsr  of  600,000  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  neces- 
sarily makes  the  whole  number  of  people  amount  to 
2,400,000.  An  anonymous  writer  in  the  LUerarisehsn 
Anxeiaer,  1796,  October  4,  }  811,  has  demonstrated  that 
the  Hebrews,  in  430  years,  might  have  increased  fh>m 
seventy  persons  to  977,280  males  above  twenty  years  old. 
He  supposes  that  of  those  seventy  persons  who  went  down 
to  Egypt,  only  forty  remained  alive  after  a  space  of  twenty 
years,  each  one  of  whom  had  two  sons.  In  fike  manner,  at 
the  close  of  every  succeeding  period  of  twenty  years,  he 
supposes  one-fourth  part  of  those  who  were  alive  at  the 
commencement  of  that  period  to  have  died,  while  the  re- 
maining three-fourths  are  doubled  by  natural  increase. 
Hence  arises  tiie  following  geometrical  progression. 

After  twenty  years,  of  we  seventy  th«re  are  fbrty  living* 
each  having  two  sons  :— 

Consequentiy  ==      80 

80     .     .     .     .     f    =£    60        ==     120 

120      ....     I    =d    90        ssa     180 

180      •     •     .     •     f    =3  185        s:=     270 

and  SO  on. 

Thns  the  first  term  of  the  pTOgret;sion  is  80    =3  a 
The  denominator  |     =^6 

The  number  of  terms     ^    an 

Therefore  the  tspreasion  of  th«  whole  sttm  will  bt 

M 

ah  —  a 

Or—  6—1 

80  X  i^— 80  _  80  X  610g  —  80 

1-1  "  *  " 


=  977,280 


CHAPTER  n. 


The  order  of  the  tribes  in  their  tenti, 

Ai^D  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  and  unto 
Aaron,  saying, 

2  Erery  man  of  the  chUdrett  of  Israel  shall 
pitch  by  his  own  standard,  with  the  ensign  of 
their  father's  house :  *fer  off  about  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  congregation  shall  they  pitch. 

3  H  And  on  the  east  side  toward  the  rising 
of  the  sun  shall  thev  of  the  standard  of  the 
camp  of  Judah  pitch  tnroughout  their  armies : 
and  Nahshon  the  son  of  Amminadab  shall  be 
captain  of  the  children  of  Judah* 

4  And  his  host,  and  those  that  were  num* 
bered  of  them,  toere  threescore  and  fourteen 
thousand  and  six  hundred. 

5  And  those  that  do  pHdi  next  unto  him 


shdtl  he  the  tribe  of  Issachar  :  and  Nethaneel 
the  son  of  Zuar  shall  be  captain  of  the  children 
of  Issachar. 

6  And  his  host,  and  those  that  were  num. 
bered  tliereof,  t^ere  fifty  and  four  thousand  and 
four  hundred. 

7  Then  the  tribe  of  Zebulun :  and  Eliab 
the  son  of  Helon  shall  be  captain  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Zebulun. 

8  And  his  host,  and  those  that  were  num- 
bered thereof,  %toere  fifty  and  seven  thousand 
and  four  hundred. 

9  All  that  were  numbered  in  the  camp  of 
Judah  were  an  hundred  thousand  and  four- 
score thousand  and  six  thousand  and  four 
hundred,  throughout  their  armies.  These  shall 
first  set  forth. 

10  IT  On  the  south  idde  shall  U  the  stand* 
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ard  of  the  camp  of  Reuben  according  to  their 
armies:  and  the  captain  of  the  children  of 
Reuben  shall  be  Elizur  the  son  of  Shedeur. 

11  And  his  host,  and  those  that  were  num- 
bered thereof,  were  forty  and  six  thousand  and 
fire  hundred. 

12  And  those  which  pitch  by  him  shall  be 
the  tribe  of  Simeon :  and  the  captain  of  the 
children  of  Simeon  shall  be  Shelumiel  the  son 
of  Zurishaddai. 

13  And  his  host,  and  those  that  were  num- 
bered of  them,  were  fifty  and  nine  thousand 
and  three  hundred. 

14  Then  the  tribe  of  Gad :  and  the  cap- 
tain of  the  sons  of  Gad  shall  be  Eliasaph  the 
son  of  Rcuel. 

15  And  his  host,  and  those  that  were  num- 
bered of  them,  were  forty  and  five  thousand 
and  six  hundred  and  fifty. 

16  All  that  were  numbered  in  the  camp  of 
Reuben  were  an  hundred  thousand  and  fifty 
and  one  thousand  and  four  hundred  and  fifty, 
throughout  their  armies.  And  they  shall  set 
forth  m  the  second  rank. 

17  IT  Then  the  tabernacle  of  the  congrega- 
tion shall  set  forward  with  the  can^p  of  the 
Levites  in  the  midst  of  the  camp:  as  they 
encamp,  so  shall  they  set  forward,  every  man 
in  his  place  by  their  standards. 

18  TT  On  the  west  side  shall  be  the  stand- 
ard of  the  camp  of  Ephraim  accordingto  their 
armies  :  and  the  captain  of  the  sons  of  Ephraim 
shall  be  Elishama  tne  son  of  Ammihud. 

19  And  his  host,  and  those  that  were  num- 
bered of  them,  tcere  forty  thousand  and  five 
himdred. 

20  And  by  him  shall  be  the  tribe  of  Ma- 
nasseh:  and  the  captain  of  the  children  of 
Manasseh  shall  be  Gamaliel  the  son  of  Pe- 
dahzur. 

21  And  his  host,  and  those  that  were  num- 
bered of  them,  were  thirty  and  two  thousand 
and  two  hundred. 

22  Then  the  tribe  of  Benjamin :  and  the 
captain  of  the  sons  of  Benjamin  shall  be  Abidan 
the  son  of  Gideoni, 


23  And  his  host,  and  those  that  were  num- 
bered of  them,  loere  thirty  and  five  thousand 
and  four  hundred. 

24  All  tliat  were  numbered  of  the  camp 
of  Ephraim  were  an  hundred  thousand  and 
eight  thousand  and  an  hundred,  throughout 
their  armies.  And  they  shall  go  forward  in 
the  third  rank. 

25  IT  The  standard  of  the  camp  of  Dan 
shall  be  on  the  north  side  by  their  armies : 
and  the  captain  of  the  children  of  Dan  shall 
be  Ahiezer  the  son  of  Ammishaddai. 

26  And  his  host,  and  those  that  were  num- 
bered of  them,  were  threescore  and  two  Uiou-  , 
sand  and  seven  hundred.  ' 

27  And  those  that  encamp  by  him  shall  he  \ 
the  tribe  of  Asher :  and  the  captain   of  the 
children  of  Asher  shall  be  Pagiel  the  son  of  ; 
Ocran. 

28  And  his  host,  and  those  that  were  num-  j 
bered  of  them,  tcere  forty  and  one   thousand 
and  five  hundred. 

29  Then  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  :  and  the 
captain  of  the  children  of  Naphtali  s/iaU  be  ' 
Ahira  the  son  of  Enan. 

30  And  his  host,  and  those  that  were  num- 
bered of  them,  were  fifty  and  three  thousand 
and  four  hundred. 

31  All  they  that  were  numbered  in  the 
camp  of  Dan  icere  an  hundred  thousand  and 
fifty  and  seven  thousand  and  six  hundred.  They   ; 
shall  go  hindmost  with  their  standards. 

32  IT  These  are  those  which  were  numbered  , 
of  the  children  of  Israel  by  the  house  of  their  i 
fethers  :  all  those  that  were  numbered  of  the  ' 
camps  throughout  their  hosts  were  six  hundred  ; 
thousand  and  three  thousand  and  five  hundred  , 
and  fiftv.  , 

33  But  the   Levites  were  not  numbered 
among  the  children  of  Israel ;  as  the  Lobd   ' 
commanded  Moses.  I 

34  And  the  children  of  Israel  did  accord-  ( 
ing  to  all  that  the  Lord  commanded  Moses :  | 
so  they  pitched  by  their  standards,  and  so  f 
they  set  forward,  every  one  afl«r  their  fami-  | 
lies,  according  to  the  house  of  their  &ther8.      t 


Verse  2.  ^ Every  man. .  .  shall  oitch  hy  hUoum  ttandard,  . 
with  the  entign  of  his  father's  house,* — This  mention  of  i 
standards  and  ensigns  suggests  many  matters  of  interesting 
enquiry,  into  which  we  can  but  very  partially  enter.  We 
must  regard  the  Israelites  as  a  people  fresh  from  Egypt, 
and  acquainted  with,  and  probacy  adopting,  the  modes 
employed  in  that  country  for  maintaining  a  proper  order 
ana  distribution  among  large  bodies  of  men.  We  are  the 
rather  led  to  this  conclusion  by  the  knowledge  that  when 
thp  Israelites  went  down  into  Kgypt  they  were  too  few  to 
need  such  instruments  of  order ;  and  when  they  had  occa« 
880 


sion  for  them,  they  would  naturally  adopt  something  similtf 
to  that  which  they  had  seen  constantly  in  use  in  thai 
country.  Now,  from  an  examination  d  the  standards  re- 
presented in  the  religions,  military,  and  battle  {nctnres  of 
that  country,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  Israelites  oo 
leaving  Egypt  must  have  been  aooMunt^  with  ensigns  of 
at  least  three  kinds,  namely— I.  The  great  standards o^ 
the  tribes,  serving  as  rallying  aignals  tir  marching,  fbnfr> 
ing  in  battle  array,  and  for  encamping;  2.  the  divisiooal 
standards  of  clans ;  and  3.  those  of  hooaet  or  fiuDilie>; 
which,  after  the  occupation  of  the  Promised  Land,  nay 
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gradually  have  been  applied  more  immediately  to  corps 
and  companies,  vhen  the  tribes,  as  such,  no  longer  re- 
gularly took  the  field.  That  there  were  several  standards 
may  be  inferred  from  the  uniform  practice  of  the  East  to 
tMs  day;  from  their  being  useful  in  manoeuTres,  as 
already  explained,  and  as  shewn  in  the  Egyptian  paint- 
ings ;  and  from  being  absolutely  necessary ;  for  bad  there 
becD  only-  one  in  each  tribe,  it  would  not  have  been  suf- 
ficiently Ti»ble  to  crowds  of  people  of  all  ages  and  both 
sexes,  amounting  in  most  cases  to  more  than  100,000,  ex- 
clusiye  of  their  baggage.  Whole  bodies  therefore,  each 
under  the  euidanoe  of  tne  particular  clan  ensign,  knew  how 
to  follow  the  tribal  standard ;  and  the  families  offered  the 
same  oouTenience  to  the  smaller  divisions.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  even  these  Uiree  were  enough  for  the 
purpose;  and  that  there  were  others  might  be  inferred 
(Isa.  xiii.  2 ;  Jer.  li.  27)  from  the  circamstance  of  their 
being  planted  on  the  summit  of  some  high  place,  to  mark 
the  pomt  where  to  assemble :  these  last  uerefore  were  not 
ensigns  of  particular  bodies,  but  signals  for  an  understood 
purpose.  But  what  the  form,  colours,  materials,  and 
qrmbols  of  the  Hebrew  ensigns  were,  it  is  more  difficult  to 
determine,  chiefly  because  there  has  been  a  great  quantity 
of  learned  trifling  among  Rabbinical  writers  and  more 
modem  heralds,  aU  equally  bent  upon  iVarless  assertions, 
and  with  so  little  true  knowledge  of  the  customs  of  an- 
tiquity, that  they  have  uniformly  described  these  ensigns 
as  fisLgs  in  shape  like  modem  banners — a  form  not  yet 
ahewn  to  have  existed  in  the  west  of  Asia  or  Europe  an- 


terior to  the  first  invasion  of  tlie  Huns,  except  xm  some 
naval  medals  of  the  empire,  all  are  effigies  spoilia  of  ani- 
mals or  plants,  tablets,  globes,  vexilla,  or  dragons.  As 
early  as  the  days  of  the  Exode  of  Israel,  the  Egyptians  had 
ensigns  of  different  kinds.  We  observe  on  the  monuments 
— I.  Thrones  or  palanquins,  indicating  the  great  or  sacred 
centre  of  an  army.  2.  Royal  fans  atten<Ongtbe  sacred 
centre ;  the  one,  the  *  Efthondehs  of  India,'  always  carried 
by  princes,  or  sons  of  the  Pharaoh,  on  the  summit  of  long 
poles,  and  therefore  intended  as  signs  of  honour,  not  for 
use  as  umbrellas.  3.  A  long  span  borne  on  the  shoulders- 
of  a  row  of  men,  surmounted  by  a  globe,  with  an  enormous 
double  feather,  apparently  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  high, 
and  four  or  five  broad,  coloured  green,  white,  and  red. 
This  has  been  denominated  the  standard  of  Sesostris,  and 
was  most  likely  the  signal  ensign  of  encampment,  which 
was  fixed  before  the  royal  tent,  and  when  set  up  mast  have 
been  visible  hi^h  above  all  the  other  signs.  4.  Standards 
of  lower  elevation,  always  with  two  great  feathers  issuinff 
from  a  globe,  and  the  foot  set  in  a  portable  frame ;  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  signal  of  castrametation  and  of 
direction,  serving  as  temporary  guiding  posts,  indicadoos 
of  wells,  lines  of  firont  in  camp,  etc  5.  Tablets  on  pedes 
sinularly  set  in  frames,  but  with  particular  symbols  above 
the  tablet,  and  two,  three,  or  fbnr  arms  holding  objects  that 
can  be  inserted  or  taken  o£^  and  the  arms  themselves  ap- 
parently moveable,  the  whole  having  the  appearance  of  a 
complete  telegru>h,  6.  Besides  these,  there  are  very 
many  varieties  of  effigial  ensigns,  with  and  without  shawu 
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beneath  them,  ensigns  of  particular  temples,  idols,  cities, 
nomes.  7.  Sqoare  tablets  on  poles  borne  b^  the  file-leader 
of  a  tribe.  8.  Ostrich  feather  ensigns,  earned  as  marka  of 
honour  by  princes,  and  sometimes  seen  stuck  at  the  back 
in  a  broad  belt  Ostrich  feathers  occur  again  as  an  eiuign 
of  the  Lebanon  people,  or  a  nation  of  Palestine,  which  is 
represented  submitting  to  Sesostris.  Thtit  aosigns  ar«  not 
necessaril;^  made  of  plumes  of  the  binL  and  thev  occur 
vhite,  white  with  a  black  bar,  and  barred  rtd  and  whits^ 
red,  white,  and  black,  and  red,  white,  and  green ;  so  that 
there  were  many  belon^ng  to  diflbrent  appropriatioos. 
Indeed  this  ensign  is  still  in  use  in  Yemen  ana  the  soutbtm 
desert,  where  many  sheiks  haTt  it  borne  on  bamboo  p<4M 
as  the  cc^izance  of  their  clans.  These  details  will  shew 
that  at  the  time  when  Israel  departed  out  of  Egypt,  most, 
if  not  all  of  these  kind  of  ensigns,  were  well  known,  and 
that,  therefore,  it  is  likely  they  were,  under  proper  modi- 
fications, adopted  by  that  people  when  about  to  become 
wanderers  oyer  desert  reffions  wberf  order  and  discipline, 
directing  signals,  telegraphs,  and  indications  of  water  would 
be  most  useful ;  and  as  the  E^ptians,  in  common  with 
other  organised  nations,  had  a  sacred  centrt  for  their  gods 
and  the  royal  tent,  so  also  had  the  chosen  race  a  saored 
centre,  the  twelye  tribes  taking  their  wtU-known  stations 
around  it ;  that  centre  renders  the  more  awfhl  and  sub- 
lime by  tiie  cloud  hoyering  at  the  light  shining  aboy«  it» 

From  the  kind  of  senrice  which  each  class  of  ensign  was 
to  render,  we  may  take  for  grantfd  that  the  tribal  standard 

Pn  ^^^0  ^^  *11  ^°^^  required  to  be  distinguishable 
'  afar  ofi;*  would  be  eleyated  on  high  poles  with  con- 
spicuously marked  distinctions,  and  that  thotfore,  although 
the  mottos  ascribed  to  the  twelyf  tribes  by  the  Babbiniod 
writers,  and  the  symbolical  effigies  applied  to,  them,  may 
or  may  not  haye  been  adopte<IC  sometning  like  the  lofty 
fiabelliform  signa  of  Egypt  most  likely  constituted  their 
particular  distinction ;  ima  this  is  the  more  probable,  as 
no  fans  or  umbrellas  were  borne  about  the  ark ;  and,  being 
royal,  no  chief,  not  eyen  Moses  lumsel^  could  assume 
them ;  but  a  priest  or  Leyite  may  haye  carried  that  of 
each  tribe  in  the  form  of  a  fiin,  as  the  distmction  of  the 
highest  dignity,  and  of  senrice  rendered  to  the  Lord.  They 
may  haye  had  beneath  them  yittte,  or  shawls,  of  the  par- 
ticular colour  of  the  stone  in  the  breastplate  of  the  high- 
priest  (although  it  must  be  obsenred  that  that  ornament  is 
of  later  date  than  the  standards) ;  and  they  may  haye  been 
embellished  with  inscriptions,  or  with  figures,  which  at  a 
time  when  eyery  Hebrew  Imew  that  animal  forms  and 
other  objects  constituted  parts  of  written  hieroglyphic  in- 
scription, and  eyen  stood  for  sounds,  could  not  be  mistaken 
for  idols,  tiie  great  lawgiyer  himself  adopting  effigies  when 
he  shaped  his  cherubim  for  the  ark,  and  Solomon  when  he 
set  his  brazen  sea  on  bulls  of  the  same  metal.  In  after 
ages  we  find  typical  flffures  admitted  In  the  ships  canred 
on  the  monuments  of  Uie  Maccabees,  being  the  symbol  of 
the  tribe  of  Zebulon,  and  not  eyen  then  prohibited  because 
ships  were  inanimate  objects.  There  is  reason  to  belieye 
that  the  &mily  ensigns,  or  clan  ensigns,  were,  at  least  in 
Ibe  earlier  ages,  symbolical  figures ;  and  that  the  shekels 
ascribed  to  Dayid,  bearing  an  oliye  or  citron  branch,  to 
Keheniiah  with  three  lilies,  to  Herod  Agrippa  with  three 
ears  of  com,  and  to  Tryphon  with  a  helmet  and  star,  were 
10  many  types  of  &mihes,  which  may  all  haye  been  borne 
as  sculptured  figures,  or,  when  the  purism  of  later  time^ 
demanded  it,  may  haye  been  paintea  upon  tablets,  like  the 
(opposed  fiunily  or  clan  motto,  on  the  ensign  of  the  Mao- 
•^)e«s  O99P)'  '^^  practice  was  equally  ccanmon  among 
all  the  heathen  Egyptians,  Pcrfiana»  and  Oreeka;  and 
^rhaps  the  fignres  of  those  aetaally  used  in  Jemsalem  art 
represented  in  the  sculptured  triumphal  arch  of  Titus,  when 
the  golden  candlesticks  and  other  spoils  of  yanquished 
Judan  are  portrayed.  A  circumstance  which  confirms 
the  mcankig  cf  the  objects  represented  upon  the  Jewish 
shekels  is,  that  on  the  reytrse  of  those  of  Herod  Agrippa  is 
seen  aaodier  ioytreign  ensisn  of  Aca,  namely,  the  nm* 
Vrella   (chattah,   chntah    ef  India),   always   attending 
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Rustam,  where  it  marks  the  presence  of  the  king.  It  ii 
still  tiie  royal  token  throuffhout  the  East  and  Islam  Afirkt; 
and  it  appears  that  in  the  Macedonian  sera  it  was  adopted 
by  the  Gneco- Egyptian  princes.  See  CoL  C.  H.  Smith's 
Art  Standards,  in  the  Cyclop,  ofB,  Literahire;  Mejrick, 
on  Ancient  Amumr ;  Henry,  ¥ Egypie  Pharaiimiquti\^<i\ 
Wilkinson*s  Ancient  Egyptians, 

The  Rabbinical  writers,  to  whose  notions  on  the  subject 
wf  have  already  slightiy  referred,  leaye  out  of  yiew  dw 
apslgnt  which  distinguished  the  subdiyisions  of  a  tribe, 
and  confine  their  attention  to  the  tribe-standards;  and  in 
thii  it  will  be  well  to  follow  their  example.  They  bj  do 
means  agree  among  themselyes ;  but  the  yiew  which  they 
most  generally  entertain  is  that  the  standards  were  flags, 
bearing  figures  derived  firom  the  comparisons  used  by  Jamb 
In  his  final  prophetic  blessins  on  his  sons.  Thus,  thej 
have  Judah  represented  by  a  Eon,  Dan  by  a  serpent,  Beth 
jamin  by  a  wol^  etc.  Bu^  as  long  since  obeerved  bj  Sir 
Thomas  Brown  (  Vulgar  Errors,  book  v.  oh.  x.),  the  es- 
cutcheons of  the  trib^  as  determined  by  these  ingenioos 
triflers,  do  not  in  every  instance  correspond  with  soy  pos- 
sible interpretation  of  Jacob's  prophecy,  nor  with  the  sdi- 
logons  pr«^hecy  of  Moses,  when  about  to  die.  The  latter 
Jews  were  of  opinion  that,  with  respect  to  the  four  graod 
divisionfi  tiie  standard  of  the  camp  of  Judah  repre> 
sented  a  lion ;  that  of  Reuben,  a  man ;  that  of  Joseph, 
an  ox ;  and  that  of  Dan,  an  eagle ;  but  this  was  under  the 
conception  that  the  appearances  in  the  cherubic  vision  of 
Esekiel  alluded  to  this  division.  The  Targnmists,  how- 
ever, believt  that  the  banners  were  distinguished  by  their 
colours,  tba  oolow  for  each  tribe  being  analogous  to  that 
of  the  precdcnf  itoiie,  for  that  tribe,  in  the  breastpUte  of 
the  high-priest }  and  that  the  great  standard  of  each  of  the 
four  camps  combined  the  three  colours  of  the  tribes  vhich 
composed  it  They  add,  that  the  names  of  the  tribes  ap- 
pear^ on  the  standards,  together  with  a  particular  sen- 
tence from  the  law;  and  were  moreover  charged  with 
appropriate  representations,  as  of  the  lion  for  Judah,  etc. 
Aben  Ezra  and  other  Rabbins  agree  with  the  Tarfumists 
in  other  respects,  but  put  in  other  representations  than  the 
latter  asngn.  Lastiy,  the  Cabbalists  have  an  opinion  that 
the  bearings  of  the  twelve  standards  corresponded  with  the 
months  of  the  year  and  the  signs  of  the  zodiac—the  sop- 
posed  characters  of  the  latter  being  represented  thereon; 
and  that  the  distinction  of  the  great  standards  was,  that 
they  bore  the  cardinal  signs  of  Aries,  Cancer,  Libra,  and 
Capricorn,  and  were  also  charged  with  each  one  letter  of 
the  tetragrammaton,  or  quadraliteral  name  of  God.  Thns 
much  for  Rabbinical  interpretation. 

3.  *  CcuRp.'— This  is  the  only  regular  description  of  •« 
encampment  which  the  Bible  contains ;  but,  ftnom  inci- 
dental allusious,  we  may  gather  that  the  camps  which  the 
Hebrews  in  aftertimes  formed  in  their  military  operations 
difiered  in  several  respect*  from  the  present,  the  admirable 
arrangement  of  which  is  easily  perceived,  altboosh  sons 
difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  a  few  of  the  details.  The 
diagram  below  will  exhibit  the  apparent  order  better  tfaaa 
a  verbal  description,  however  minute.  It  is  tiius  seen  that 
the  camp  was  formed  in  a  quadranffle,  having  on  each  aids 
three  tribes  under  one  general  stanoard.  How  theis  tribei 
were  placed  with  regard  to  each  other  is  not  very  cl<tf{ 
some  nx  the  leading  tribe  in  the  centre,  and  the  tvpodMrs 
on  each  side  |  but  the  description  seems  rather  to  iodieali 
that  the  leading  tribe  cKtenacd  along  the  whole  exterisr 
line,  and  that  the  two  other  tribes  pitched  beside  eaflh 
other,  within.  The  <mly  other  altamativt  seems  to  ba,  ts 
suppose  that  the  two  mmor  tribea  also  extended  ia  M 
line,  the  last  tribe  mentioned  in  each  division  betaff  the 
innermost  The  coUectivt  encampment  enclosed  a  Wf* 
open  square,  in  the  centre  of  which  stood  the  tabensda 
The  position  which  the  tabernacle  thus  occupied  (tiU  r^ 
mains  the  place  of  honour  In  grand  oriental  camps,  sod  » 
usually  occupied  by  the  tent  or  the  long  or  general  Tw 
distance  between  it  and  the  common  camp  was  indicatm 
of  respect;  what  the  diatanof  was  we  are  not  told,  exotpt 
by  the  Rabbins,  who  say  that  it  was  two  tiionsand  eoUia 
and  apparently  gronnd  this  HatcflMit  vpcn  Joih.  B*  4 
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The  intemd  was  not  however  wholly  vacant,  heing  occi»> 
pied  by  the  small  camps  of  the  Levites,  who  had  the  charge 
and  custody  of  the  tabernacle,  and  pitched  their  tents 
aronnd  it ;  the  tents  of  Moses,  Aaron,  and  the  priests,  occn- 
pying  the  most  honourable  place,  fronting  the  entrance  to 
the  tabernacle,  or  rather  to  the  conrt  which  contained  it. 
The  Jewish  writers  say  that  the  drcomference  of  the 
entire  encampment  was  about  twelve  miles ;  a  statement 
which  would  seem  sufficiently  moderate  when  we  recollect 
the  hoUow  square  in  the  centre,  and  consider  the  vast 
extent  of  ground  required  for  the  tents  of  perhaps  two 


millions  of  people.  This  regular  and  admirable  arrange- 
ment of  so  vast  a  host,  under  their  ensigns,  around  the 
tabemade,  must  have  given  a  most  striking  and  impressiTe 
appearance  to  the  camp,  as  viewed  Arom  the  hills.  We 
know  the  effect  which  the  view  of  it  produced  upon  one 
person,  who  did  view  it  from  the  hiOs,  and  then  broke 
forth  in  rapture,  exclaiming, '  How  goodly  are  thy  tents, 
O  Jacob  I  and  thy  tabernacles,  O  Israel  I  As  the  valleys 
are  they  spread  forth,  as  the  trees  of  lign  aloes  which  the 
Lord  hath  planted,  and  as  cedar  trees  beside  the  waters.' 
(Num.  xxiv.  5,  6.) 


CHAPTER  III. 

1  ITie  sons  of  Aaron,  5  The  Levites  are  given  to  the 
priests  for  the  service  of  the  tabemade^  1 1  instead  of 
the  firstborn.  14  The  Levites  are  numbered  by  their 
families,  21  The  families,  number ^  and  charge  cf 
the  Gershonites,  27  (f  the  Kohathites,  33  of  the 
Merarites,  38  llie  place  and  charge  of  Moses  and 
Aaron,  40  The  firstborn  are  freed  Inf  the  Levites, 
44  The  overplus  are  redeemed. 

These  also  are  the  genwations  of  Aaron  and 
Moses  in  the  day  that  the  Lord  spake  with 
Moses  in  mount  Sinai. 

2  And  these  are  the  names  of  the  sons  of 
Aaron;  Nadab  the  ^firstborn,  and  Abihu, 
Eleazar,  and  Ithamar. 

3  These  are  the  names  of  the  sons  of  Aaron, 
the  priests  which  were  anointed,  *whom  he 
consecrated  to  minister  in  the  priest's  office. 

4  'And  Nadab  and  Abihu  aied  before  the 
Lord,  when  they  offered  strange  fire  before  the 
Lord,  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  and  they  had 
no  children :  and  Eleazar  and  Ithamar  minis- 
tered in  the  priest's  office  in  the  sight  of 
Aaron  their  father. 

5  IT  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saymg, 

6  Bring  the  tribe  of  Levi  near,  and  present 
them  before  Aaron  the  priest,  that  they  may 
minister  unto  him. 

7  And  they  shall  keep  liis  charge,  and  the 
charge  of  the  whole  congregation  before  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  to  do  the  ser- 
vice of  the  tabernacle. 

8  And  they  shall  keep  all  the  instruments 
of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  and  the 
charge  of  the  children  of  Israel,  to  do  the  ser- 
vice of  the  tabernacle. 

9  And  thou  shalt  give  the  Levites  unto 
Aaron  and  to  his  sons :  they  are  wholly  ^ven 
unto  him  out  of  the  children  of  Israel. 

10  And  thou  shalt  appoint  Aaron  and  his 
sons,  and  they  shall  wait  on  their  priest's 
office :  and  the  stranger  that  cometh  nign  shall 
be  put  to  death. 

11  %  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying, 
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12  And  I,  behold,  I  have  taken  the  Levites 
from  among  the  children  of  Israel  instead  of 
all  the  firstborn  that  openeth  the  matrix  among 
the  children  of  Israel :  therefore  the  Lerites 
shall  be  mine ; 

13  Because  all  the  firstborn  are  mine ;  *for 
on  tlie  day  that  I  smote  all  the  firstborn  in  the 
land  of  Egypt  I  hallowed  unto  me  all  the  first* 
bom  in  Israel,  both  man  and  beast :  mine  shall 
they  be  :  I  am  the  Lord. 

14  IF  And  the  Lord-  spake  unto  Moses  in 
the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  saying, 

15  Number  the  children  of  Levi  after  the 
house  of  their  &thers,  by  their  families :  every 
male  from  a  month  old  and  upward  shalt  thou 
number  them. 

16  And  Moses  numbered  them  according 
to  the  *word  of  tho  Lord,  as  he  was  com- 
manded. 

17  "And  these  were  the  sons  of  Levi 
by  their  names ;  Gershon,  and  Kohadi,  and 
Merari. 

18  And  these  are  the  names  of  the  sons 
of  Gershon  by  their  families;  Libni,  and 
Shimei. 

19  And  the  sons  of  Kohath  by  their  £uni- 
lies;  Amram,  and  Izehar,  Hebron,  and 
Uzziel. 

20  And  the  sons  of  Merari  by  their  fami- 
lies ;  Mahli,  and  Mushi.  These  are  the  £Euni* 
lies  of  the  Levites  according  to  the  house  of 
their  fathers. 

21  IF  Of  Gershon  was  the  family  of  the 
Libnites,  and  the  family  of  the  Shimiteis :  these 
are  the  families  of  the  Gershonites. 

22  Those  that  were  numbered  of  them, 
according  to  the  number  of  all  the  males, 
from  a  month  old  and  upward,  even  those  that 
were  numbered  of  them  were  seven  thousand 
and  five  hundred. 

23  The  families  of  the  Gershonites  shall 
pitch  behind  the  tabernacle  westward. 

24  And  the  chief  of  the  house  of  the  fisither 
of  the  Gershonit^  shall  be  Eliasaph  the  son 
of  Lael. 
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25  And  the  charge  of  the  sons  of  Grershon 
in  the  tabernacle  of  tlie  congregation  shall  be 
the  tabernacle,  and  the  tent,  the  covering 
thereof,  and  the  hanging  for  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation, 

26  And  the  hangings  of  the  court,  and  the 
curtain  for  the  door  of  the  court,  which  is  by 
the  tabernacle,  and  by  the  altar  round  about, 
and  the  cords  of  it  for  all  the  service  thereof. 

27  IT  And  of  Kohath  was  the  family  of  the 
Amramites,  and  the  family  of  the  Izeharites, 
and  the  family  of  the  Ilebronites,  and  the 
femily  of  the  Uzzielites :  these  are  the  families 
of  the  Kohathites. 

28  In  the  number  of  all  the  males,  from  a 
month  old  and  upward,  were  eight  thousand 
and  six  hundred,  keeping  the  charge  of  the 
sanctuary. 

29  The  families  of  the  sons  of  Kohaih  shall 
pitch  on  the  side  of  the  tabernacle  southward. 

30  And  the  chief  of  the  house  of  the  father 
of  the  families  of  the  Kohathites  shall  be 
Elizaphan  the  son  of  Uzziel. 

31  And  their  charge  shall  be  the  ark,  and 
the  table,  and  the  candlestick,  and  the  altars, 
and  the  vessels  of  the  sanctuary  wherewith 
they  minister,  and  the  hanging,  and  all  Uie 
service  thereof. 

32  And  Eleazar  the  son  of  Aaron  the  priest 
shall  be  chief  over  the  chief  of  the  Levites,  and 
have  the  oversight  of  them  that  keep  the 
charge  of  the  sanctuary. 

33  IT  Of  Merari  was  the  family  of  the 
Mahlites,  and  the  family  of  the  Mushites: 
these  are  the  families  of  Merari. 

34  And  those  that  were  numbered  of  them, 
according  to  the  number  of  all  the  males, 
from  a  month  old  and  upward,  toere  six  thou- 
sand and  two  hundred. 

35  And  the  chief  of  the  house  of  the  father 
of  the  families  of  Merari  was  Zuriel  the  son  of 
Abihail :  these  shall  pitch  on  the  side  of  the 
tabernacle  northward. 

36  And  '^under  the  custody  and  chaise  of 
the  sons  of  Merari  shall  be  the  boards  of  the 
tabernacle,  and  the  bars  thereof,  and  the  pil- 
lars thereof,  and  the  sockets  thereof,  and  all 
the  vessels  thereof,  and  all  that  serveth 
thereto, 

37  And  the  pillars  of  the  court  round 
about,  and  their  sockets,  and  their  pins,  and 
their  cords. 

38  IT  But  those  that  encamp  before  the 
tabernacle  toward  the  east,  even  before  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation  eastward,  shall 


he  Moses,  and  Aaron  and  his  sons,  keeping 
the  charge  of  the  sanctuary  for  the  charge  of 
the  children  of  Israel ;  and  the  stranger  that 
Cometh  nigh  shall  be  put  to  death. 

39  All  that  were  numbered  of  the  Levites, 
which  Moses  and  Aaron  numbered  at  the 
commandment  of  the  Lord,  throughout  their 
families,  all  the  males  from  a  month  old  and 
upward,  were  twenty  and  two  thousand. 

40  It  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses, 
Number  all  the  firstborn  of  the  males  of  the 
children  of  Israel  from  a  month  old  and  up- 
ward, and  take  the  number  of  their  names. 

41  And  thou  shalt  take  the  Levites  for  me 
(I  am  the  Lord)  instead  of  all  the  firstbora 
among  the  children  of  Israel ;  and  the  cattle 
of  the  Levites  instead  of  all  the  firstlings 
among  the  cattle  of  the  children  of  Israel. 

42  And  Moses  numbered,  as  the  Lord 
commanded  him,  all  the  firstborn  among  the 
children  of  Israel. 

43  And  all  the  firstborn  males  by  tlie 
number  of  names,  from  a  month  old  and  up- 
ward, of  those  that  were  numbered  of  them, 
were  twenty  and  two  thousand  two  hundred 
and  threescore  and  thirteen. 

44  IT  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying, 

45  Take  the  Levites  instead  of  all  the  first- 
bom  among  the  children  of  Israel,  and  the 
cattle  of  the  Levites  instead  of  their  cattle  ; 
and  the  Levites  shall  be  mine :  I  am  the 
Lord. 

48  And  for  those  that  are  to  be  redeemed 
of  the  two  hundred  and  threescore  and  thirteen 
of  the  firstborn  of  the  children  of  Israel,  which 
are  more  than  the  Levites ; 

47  Thou  shalt  even  take  five  shekels  apiece 
by  the  poll,  after  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary 
slialt  thou  take  them :  (®the  shekel  is  twenty 
gerahs :) 

48  And  thou  shalt  give  the  money,  where- 
with the  odd  number  of  them  is  to  be  re- 
deemed, unto  Aaron  and  to  his  sons. 

49  And  Moses  took  tlie  redemption  money 
of  them  that  were  over  and  above  them  that 
were  redeemed  by  die  Levites : 

50  Of  the  firstborn  of  the  children  of  Israel 
took  he  the  money ;  a  thousand  three  hundred 
and  threescore  and  five  shekels^  after  the  shekel 
of  the  sanctuary : 

51  And  Moses  gave  the  money  of  them 
that  were  redeemed  unto  Aaron  and  to  his 
sons,  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord,  as 
the  Lord  commanded  Moses. 


7  Ueb.  the  offieg  of  the  charge. 
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Verse  12.  *  I  have  taken  the  Zevites  ....  inatead  of  aU 
thefinthom^'  etc. — In  memoi^  of  his  avenging  the  cause  of 
the  Israelites  upon  the  Egyptians  by  destroying  their  first- 
bom,  it  pleased  Ood  to  direct  that  all  the  firstborn  males 
should  be  set  apart  to  himself  (Exod.  xiit  12-16) ;  and  as 
the  services  of  the  Levites  had  not  then  been  appropriated, 
it  appears,  in  {he  first  instance,  as  if  it  had  been  intended 
that  the  firstborn  should  occupy  the  position  which  was 
afterwards  assigned  to  them.    But  God  at  the  same  time 

C>yided  an  opening  for  the  future  substitution  of  the 
vites,  by  allowing  the  firstborn  to  be  redeemed.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  the  Levites  had  signalized  their  zeal  in 
the  affair  of  the  golden  calf,  the  distinction  of  being  con- 
secrated to  the  Lord's  service  was  transferred  to  the  whole 
tribe  of  Levi,  instead  of  being  assigned  to  the  firstborn  of 
every  tribe.  The  substitution  was,  in  the  first  instance, 
formally  made,  as  we  see  in  this  chapter:  the  firstborn  of 
all  Uie  tribes,  and  the  whole  tribe  of  Levi,  beins  re- 
spectively numbered,  the  former  were  found  to  exceed  the 
latter  by  273;  the  Levites  were  then  understood  to  be 
token  in  exchan^  for  an  equivalent  number  of  firstborn, 
who  of  course  paid  no  ransom ;  but  there  being  no  living 
substitutes  for  Uie  surplus  number  of  firstborn,  they  were 
redeemed  at  the  rate  of  five  shekels  for  each,  the  produce 
going  to  the  use  of  the  sanctuary.  Besides  serving  as  a 
memorial  of  God's  judgment  upon  the  Egyptians,  the  con- 
secration of  the  firstborn  was,  in  fiu;t,  a  sort  of  recognition 
of  the  patriarchal  usage,  which  assigned  the  priestly  func- 
tions to  him ;  and  even  the  fine  of  redemption  was  a  kind  of 
declaration  of  his  prior  daim  or  obligation  to  perform 
those  duties  which  the  Lord  saw  fit  to  transfer  to  the  tribe 
of  Levi.  The  memorial  and  recognition  did  not,  however, 
cease  with  the  act  of  personal  substitution,  which  seems  to 
have  cleared  the  redemption  fine  only  in  the  instance  be- 
fore us.  The  previous  law  on  the  subject  is  repeated  in 
chap,  xviii.,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  still  in  force  in  the 
time  of  our  Saviour.    (See  Luke  ii.  23.) 

15.  *  From  a  month  old  and  upward.' — The  males  in  the 
other  tribes  were  numbered  from  twenty  years  old  and 
upwards.  The  cause  of  the  distinction  is  obvious.  The 
general  enumeration  was  chiefly  for  military  purposes, 
and  therefore  only  comprehended  those  supposed  to  be  fit 
for  war ;  but  the  Levites  being  exempt  fh>m  military  ser- 
vice, the  distinction  was  not  necessary,  and  all  the  males 


above  a  month  old  were  numbered.  The  result  displays 
remarkabl;^  the  very  inferior  number*  of  this  tribe;  for 
with  all  this  advantage,  of  nearly  a  hundred  per  cent,  in 
the  calculation,  its  numbers  only  reach  to  22,000,  b^ng 
about  10,000  less  than  the  males  above  twenty  in  Manasseh, 
which  was,  at  this  census,  the  smallest  of  the  other  tribes. 
It  should  be  observed  that  the  total  number  stated  in  v,  39 
is  less  by  300  than  is  obtained  by  casting  up  the  component 
numbers  as  ^ven  in  verses  22,  28,  and  34.  The  mistake 
is  doubtiess  m  one  of  the  items,  but  is  not  agreed  in  which. 
It  probably  arose  fh>m  one  letter  being  mistaken  for  an- 
other of  similar  form,  but  different  numerical  value,  which 
is  a  fhiitful  source  of  many  errors  in  numbers  found  in 
the  present  Hebrew  text  and  propagated  in  translations. 

17.  *Ger8hon,  Kohath,  and  Merari.* — lliese  were,  as 
the  text  informs  us,  the  sons  of  Levi,  and  ancestors  of  the 
three  sub-tribes,  to  which  Moses  found  it  convenient  to 
assign  distinct  departments  of  service  about  the  tabemade. 
This  distinction  had  a  particular  reference  to  the  migra- 
tory state  of  the  Israelites  at  the  time  these  regulations 
were  established ;  and  their  duties,  of  course,  underwent 
considerable  modification  when  the  nation  became  settled 
in  Canaan,  and  particularly  after  the  temple  was  built 
David  and  Solomon,  in  particular,  made  a  new  and  different 
arrangement  of  their  duties  and  distribution  of  their  num- 
bers, as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  under  1  Chron. 
xxvi.  Their  duties,  as  defined  here  and  elsewhere  in  the 
Pentateuch,  were  to  act  as  general  assistants  to  the  priests 
in  various  capacities.  They  set  up  the  tabernacle,  took  it 
down,  and  conveyed  it  ftom  place  to  place.  They  also 
formed  its  guard  when  stationary ;  and  although  they  might 
not  themselves  offer  sacrifices,  they  rendered  important 
services  b)r  killing,  flaying,  and  preparing  the  victims ;  for 
the  duties  in  sacrifice  to  which  the  priests  alone  were  com- 
petent, seem  to  be  only  those  of  sprinkling  the  blood,  and 
la^rin^  on  the  altar  the  parts  to  be  consumed.  In  the  dis- 
tribution of  duties  to  the  three  families,  we  perceive  that 
the  Kohathites  had  the  charge  of  removinff  the  most  sacred 
and  precious  things  of  the  sanctuary.  This  was  doobdess 
intended  as  an  honourable  distinction,  for  which  they  were 
probably  indebted  to  the  circumstance  that  the  priestiy 
family  was  taken  fit>m  this  division  of  the  Levitical 
tribe. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

1  The  age  and  time  of  the  Levites*  service,  4  ITie  car- 
riage  of  the  Kohathites^  when  the  priests  have  taken 
down  the  tabernacle,  16  The  charge  of  Eleazar, 
17  The  office  of  the  priests,  21  The  carriage  rf  the 
Oershonites,  29  I%e  carriage  of  the  Merarites. 
34  The  number  of  the  Kohathites,  S8  of  the  Ger- 
shonites,  42  and  &fthe  Merarites. 

And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  and  unto 
Aaron,  saying, 

2  Take  the  sum  of  the  sons  of  Kohath  from 
among  the  sons  of  Levi,  after  their  families, 
by  the  house  of  their  fathers, 

3  From  thirty  years  old  and  upward  even 
until  fifty  years  old,  all  that  enter  into  the 
host,  to  do  the  work  in  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation. 

4  1  This  shall  be  the  service  of  the  sons  of 
Kohath  in  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation, 
about  the  most  holy  things : 

iExod.S».80.  *  Or,  powottvithal. 


5  And  when  the  camp  setteth  forward, 
Aaron  shall  come,  and  his  sons,  and  they  shall 
take  down  the  covering  vail,  and  cover  the  ark 
of  testimony  with  it : 

6  And  shall  put  thereon  the  coverinff  of 
badcers'  skins,  and  shall  spread  over  it  a  cloth 
wholly  of  blue,  and  shall  put  in  the  staves 
thereof. 

7  And  upon  the  table  of  'shewbread  they 
shall  spread  a  cloth  of  blue,  and  put  thereon 
the  dishes,  and  the  npoons,  and  the  bowls,  and 
covers  to  "cover  withal:  and  the  contbiual 
bread  shall  be  thereon : 

8  And  they  shall  spread  upon  them  a  doth 
of  scarlet,  and  cover  tne  same  with  a  covering 
of  badcers'  skins,  and  shall  put  in  the  staves 
thereof 

9  And  they  shall  take  a  doth  of  blue,  and 
cover  the  'candlestick  of  the  light,  *and  his 
lamps,  and  his  tongs,  and  his  snufidishes,  and 
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all  the  oil  vessels  thereof  wherewith  they 
minbter  unto  it : 

10  And  they  shall  put  it  and  all  the  vessels 
thereof  within  a  covering  of  badgers'  skins, 
and  shall  put  it  upon  a  bar. 

11  And  upon  the  golden  altar  they  shall 
spread  a  clom  of  blue,  and  cover  it  with  a 
covering  of  badgers'  skins,  and  shall  put  to 
the  staves  thereoi : 

12  And  they  shall  take  all  the  instruments 
of  ministry,  wherewith  they  minister  in  the 
sanctuary,  and  put  them  in  a  cloth  of  blue, 
and  cover  them  with  a  covering  of  badgers' 
skins,  and  shall  put  them  on  a  bar : 

13  And  they  shall  take  away  the  ashes 
from  the  altar,  and  spread  a  purple  cloth 
thereon : 

14  And  they  shall  put  upon  it  all  the  ves- 
sels thereof,  wherewith  they  minister  about  it, 
even  the  censers,  the  fleshhooks,  and  the  shovels, 
and  the  'basons,  all  the  vessels  of  the  altar ; 
and  thev  shall  spread  upon  it  a  covering  of 
badgers  skins,  and  put  to  the  staves  of  it. 

15  And  when  Aaron  and  his  sons  have 
made  an  end  of  covering  the  sanctuary,  and 
all  the  vessels  of  the  sanctuary,  as  the  camp  is 
to  set  forward ;  after  that,  the  sons  of  Kohath 
shall  come  to  bear  it :  but  they  shall  not  touch 
any  holy  thing,  lest  they  die.  These  tkinffs 
are  the  burden  of  the  sons  of  Kohath  in  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation. 

16  IT  And  to  the  office  of  Eleazar  the  son  of 
Aaron  the  priest  pertaineth  the  oil  for  the 
light,  and  the  Weet  incense,  and  the  daily 
meat  oflfering,  and  the  ^anointing  oil,  and 
the  oversight  of  all  the  tabernacle,  and  of  all 
that  therem  u,  in  the  sanctuary,  and  in  the 
vessels  thereof 

17  IT  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  and 
unto  Aaron,  s^ng, 

18  Cut  ye  not  off  the  tribe  of  the  families 
of  the  Kohathites  from  among  the  Levites : 

19  But  thus  do  unto  them,  that  they  may 
live,  and  not  die,  when  they  approach  unto  the 
most  holy  things :  Aaron  and  nis  sons  shall  go 
in,  and  appoint  them  every  one  to  his  service 
and  to  his  burden : 

20  But  they  shall  not  go  in  to  see  when  the 
holy  things  are  covered,  lest  they  die. 

21  Y  And  the  Lo^d  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying, 

22  Take  also  the  sum  of  the  sons  of  Ger- 
shon,  throughout  the  houses  of  their  fethers, 
by  their  families ; 

23  From  thir^  years  old  and  upward  until 


fifty  years  old  shalt  thou  number  them :  all 
that  enter  in  'to  perform  the  service,  to  do  the 
work  in  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation. 

24  This  is  the  service  of  the  families  of  tlie 
Gershonites,  to  serve,  and  for  "burdens : 

25  And  they  shall  bear  the  curtains  of  the 
tabernacle,  and  the  tabernacle  of  the  congre- 
gation, his  covering,  and  the  covering  of  the 
Badgers'  skins  that  is  above  upon  it,  and  the 
hanging  for  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation, 

26  And  the  hangings  of  the  court,  and  the 
hanging  for  the  door  of  the  gate  of  the  court, 
whicn  is  by  the  tabernacle  and  by  the  altar 
round  about,  and  their  cords,  and  all  the  in- 
struments of  their  service,  and  all  that  is  made 
for  them :  so  shall  they  serve. 

27  At  the  *  •appointment  of  Aaron  and  his 
sons  shall  be  all  the  service  of  the  sons  of  the 
Gershonites,  in  all  their  burdens,  and  in  all 
their  service :  and  ye  shall  appoint  unto  them 
in  charge  all  their  burdens. 

28  Inis  is  the  service  of  the  families  of  the 
sons  of  Gershon  in  the  tabernacle  of  the  con- 
gregation: and  their  charge  shall  be  under 
me  hand  of  Ithamar  the  son  of  Aaron  the 
priest. 

29  IT  As  for  the  sons  of  Merari,  thou  shalt 
number  them  after  their  fiimilies,  by  the  house 
of  their  fathers ; 

30  From  thirty  years  old  and  upward  even 
unto  fifty  years  old  shalt  thou  number  them, 
every  one  that  entereth  into  the  * 'service,  to 
do  the  work  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congrega- 
tion, 

31  And  this  is  the  charge  of  their  burden, 
according  to  all  their  service  in  the  tabernacle 
of  the  congregation ;  "the  boards  of  the  taber- 
nacle, and  the  bars  thereof,  and  the  pillars 
thereof,  and  sockets  thereof, 

32  And  the  pillars  of  the  court  round 
about,  and  their  sockets,  and  their  pins,  and 
their  cords,  with  all  their  instruments,  and 
with  all  their  service :  and  by  name  ye  shall 
reckon  the  instruments  of  the  charge  of  their 
burden. 

33  This  is  the  service  of  the  families  of  the 
sons  of  Merari,  according  to  all  their  service, 
in  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  under 
the  hand  of  Ithamar  the  son  of  Aaron  the 
priest 

34  IT  And  Moses  and  Aaron  and  the  chief 
of  the  congregation  numbered  the  sons  of  the 
Kohathites  after  their  fiunilies,  and  aft;er  the 
house  of  their  fathers. 


•  Or,&M02f. 


•Ezod.80.  84. 
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8  Heb.  to  war  the  warfwe, 
vfare.  itExod.  S«.  19. 
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35  From  tliirty  years  old  and  upward  even 
unto  fifty  years  old,  every  one  that  entereth 
into  the  service,  for  the  work  in  the  tabernacle 
of  the  congregation : 

36  Ana  those  that  were  numbered  of  them 
by  their  families  were  two  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  fifty. 

37  These  toere  they  that  were  numbered  of 
the  families  of  the  Kohatliites,  all  that  might 
do  service  in  the  tabernacle  of  the  congrega- 
tion, which  Moses  and  Aaron  did  number  ac- 
cording to  the  commandment  of  the  Lokd  by 
the  hand  of  Moses. 

38  If  And  those  that  were  numbered  of  the 
sons  of  Gershon,  throughout  their  families,  and 
by  the  house  of  their  fathers, 

39  From  thirty  years  old  and  upward  even 
unto  fifty  years  old,  every  one  that  entereth 
into  the  service,  for  the  work  in  the  tabernacle 
of  the  congregation, 

40  Even  those  that  were  numbered  of  them, 
throughout  their  families,  by  the  house  of  their 
fathers,  were  two  thousand  and  six  hundred 
and  thirty. 

41  These  are  they  that  were  numbered  of 
the  families  of  the  sons  of  Gershon,  of  all  that 
might  do  service  in  the  tabernacle  of  the  con- 
gregation, whom  Moses  and  Aaron  did  number 
according  to  the  commandment  of  the  Lord. 

42  IT  And  those  tliat  were  numbered  of  the 


families  of  the  sons   of  Merari,  throughout 
their  families,  by  the  house  of  their  fathers, 

43  From  thirty  years  old  and  upward  even 
unto  fifty  years  old,  every  one  tliat  entereth 
into  the  service,  for  tiie  work  in  the  tabernacle 
of  the  congregation, 

44  Even  those  that  were  numbered  of  them 
after  their  families,  were  three  thousand  and 
two  hundred. 

45  These  he  those  that  were  numbered  of 
the  families  of  the  sons  of  Merari,  whom  Moses 
and  Aaron  numbered  according  to  the  word  of 
the  Lord  by  the  hand  of  Moses. 

46  All  those  that  were  numbered  of  the 
Levites,  whom  Moses  and  Aaron  and  the 
chief  of  Israel  numbered,  aft;er  their  fiimilies, 
and  aft^r  the  house  of  their  fathers, 

47  From  thirty  years  old  and  upward  even 
unto  fiftv  years  old,  every  one  that  came  to  do 
the  service  of  the  ministry,  and  the  service  of 
the  burden  in  the  tabernacle  of  the  congrega- 
tion, 

48  Even  those  that  were  numbered  of  them, 
were  eight  thousand  and  five  hundred  and 
fourscore. 

49  According  to  the  commandment  of  the 
Lord  they  were  numbered  by  the  hand  of 
Moses,  every  one  according  to  his  service,  and 
according  to  his  burden :  Uius  were  they  num- 
bered of  nim,  as  the  Lord  commanded  Moses. 


Verse  3.  ^From  thirty  years  old  and  vpward* — This 
appears  to  contradict  chap.  viii.  24.  vhere  tweoty-five 
years  is  mentioned  as  the  age  at  vbich  the  senrioe  of  the 
Levites  commenced.  Maimonides  and  other  Jewish  writers 
account  for  the  yariation  by  stating,  that,  from  twenty-five 
to  thirty  vears  of  age,  the  Levites  attended  in  order  to  be 
instructed  in  their  duties,  bat  did  not  enter  upon  actual 
service  until  they  were  full  thirty  years  of  age.  Aben 
Ezra,  and  otlier  Rabbins,  however,  affirm  that  the  Levites 
did  enter  on  the  easier  and  lighter  parts  of  the  service, 
such  as  keeping  watch  and  bearing  a  part  in  the  choir,  at 
twenty-five,  but  did  not,  until  thirty-five,  enter  on  the  more 
laborious  branches  of  Levitical  duty.  The  Jews,  indeed, 
inform  us  that  the  Levites  passed  through  four  stages  of 
preparation  for  their  peculiar  office.  From  one  month  old 
to  their  twentieth  year  they  were  instructed  in  the  law  of 
God ;  from  twenty  to  twenty-five,  in  the  Amotions  of  their 
ministry ;  and  from  thence  to  thirty  they  served  a  sort  of 
apprenticeship,  beginning  to  exercise  themselves  in  some 
of  the  lower  branches  of  the  sacred  service ;  and,  lastly, 
when  they  had  attained  their  thirtieth  ^ear,  they  were  ftili  j 
instituted  in  their  office.  Jennings  points  out  the  analogy 
between  this  and  the  usages  among  the  virgin  priestesses 
of  Vesta.  They  were  bound  to  the  strictest  chastity  for 
thirty  years,  the  first  ten  of  which  they  spent  in  learning 
the  mysteries  of  their  profession;  the  second  ten  they 


ministered  in  holy  things;  and  the  last  ten  they  were 
employed  in  bringing  up  young  novices.  (See  Jennings's 
Jewish  Antiquities,)  David  altered  to  twenty  years  the 
period  for  the  commencement  of  the  Levitical  service,  and 
to  this  he  was  avowedly  influenced  by  the  consideration 
that  their  labours  had  become  less  onerous,  and  required 
less  bodily  strength  than  in  the  times  when  they  had 
charge  of  a  movable  tabernacle.    [Appendix,  No.  7.] 

—  *  until  Jifty  years* — This  direction,  for  the  cessation 
of  the  services  of  the  Levites  at  the  age  of  fifty,  is  more 
fully  repeated  in  chap.  viii.  28,  but  it  is  there  immediately 
added,  that  although  they  were  no  longer  to  perform  tfate 
customary  service,  they  remained  still  in  attendance  *  to 
keep  the  charge,'  etc  From  this  it  seems  that  they  were 
not  dismissed  when  they  reached  the  age  of  fifty :  but, 
while  thenceforth  exempted  from  all  laborious  employ* 
ment,  continued  to  exercise  the  easier  ]iarts  of  their 
ministry,  and  Pfrhaps  instructed  the  younger  Levites  in 
the  duties  of  their  office.  The  exceptions  from  laborious 
service  probably  referred  in  a  particular  manner  to  the 
toilsome  duty  of  conveying  the  tabernacle  and  its  varioos 
utensils.  The  Levites  also  were  so  numerous,  in  pfo- 
portion  to  the  work  they  had  to  do,  that  there  was  the  le« 
occasion  to  require  from  individuals  a  protracted  period  of 
active  service. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

1  77ie  unclean  are  removed  out  of  the  camp.  5  Resti- 
UttioH  is  to  be  made  m  trespasses,  1 1  The  trial  of 
jealousy. 

And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying, 

2  Command  the  children  of  Israel,  that  they 
put  out  of  the  camp  every  *leper,  and  every 
one  that  hath  an  "issue,  and  whosoever  is  de- 
filed by  the  "dead : 

3  ]Eioth  male  and  female  shall  ye  put  out, 
without  the  camp  shall  ye  put  them ;  that  they 
defile  not  their  camps,  in  the  midst  whereof  I 
dwell. 

4  And  the  children  of  Israel  did  so,  and 
put  them  out  without  the  camp :  as  the  Lord 
spake  unto  Moses,  so  did  the  children  of  Israel. 

5  IT  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying, 

6  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  *  When 
a  man  or  woman  shall  commit  any  sin  tliat 
men  commit,  to  do  a  trespass  against  the  Lord, 
and  that  person  be  guilty ; 

7  Then  they  shall  confess  their  sin  which 
they  have  done :  and  he  shall  recompense  his 
trespass  *with  the  principal  thereof,  and  add 
unto  it  the  fifth  part  thereof,  and  give  it  unto 
him  a^inst  whom  he  hath  trespassed. 

8  Hut  if  the  man  have  no  Kinsman  to  re- 
compense the  trespass  unto,  let  the  trespass  be 
recompensed  unto  the  Lord,  even  to  the  priest ; 
beside  the  ram  of  the  atonement,  whereby  an 
atonement  shall  be  made  for  him. 

9  H  And  every  •offering  of  all  the  holy 
things  of  the  children  of  Israel,  which  they 
bring  unto  the  priest,  shall  be  his. 

10  And  every  man's  hallowed  things  shall 
be  his :  whatsoever  any  man  giveth  the  priest, 
it  shall  be  'his. 

11  IT  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying, 

12  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  and 
say  unto  them.  If  any  man's  wife  go  aside, 
and  commit  a  trespass  asainst  him, 

13  And  a  man  lie  vfiui  her  carnally,  and  it 
be  hid  from  the  eyes  of  her  husband,  and  be 
kept  close,  and  she  be  defiled,  and  there  be  no 
witness  against  her,  neither  she  be  taken  toith 
the  manner  ; 

14  And  the  spirit  of  jealousy  come  upon 
him,  and  he  be  jealous  of  his  wife,  and  she  be 
defiled :  or  if  the  spirit  of  jealousy  come  upon 
him,  and  he  be  jealous  of  his  wife,  and  she  be 
not  defiled : 

15  Then  shall  the  man  bring  his  wife  unto 


the  priest,  and  he  shall  bring  her  offering  for 
her,  the  tenth  part  of  an  ephah  of  barley 
meal ;  he  shall  pour  no  oil  upon  it,  nor  put 
frankincense  thereon ;  for  it  is  an  offering  of 
jealousy,  an  offering  of  memorial,  bringing 
iniquity  to  remembrance. 

16  And  the  priest  shall  bring  her  near, 
and  set  her  before  the  Lord  : 

17  And  the  priest  shall  take  holy  water  in 
an  earthen  vessel ;  and  of  the  dust  that  is  in 
the  floor  of  the  tabernacle  the  priest  shall 
take,  and  put  it  into  the  water : 

18  And  the  priest  shall  set  the  woman  be- 
fore the  Lord,  and  uncover  the  woman's  head, 
and  put  the  offering  of  memorial  in  her  hands, 
whicn  is  the  jealousy  offering :  and  the  priest 
shall  have  in  his  hand  the  bitter  water*  that 
causeth  the  curse : 

19  And  the  priest  shall  charge  her  by  an 
oath,  and  say  unto  the  woman.  If  no  man 
have  lain  with  thee,  and  if  thou  hast  not  gone 
aside  to  uncleanness  '  *with  another  instead  of 
thy  husband,  be  thou  free  from  this  bitter 
water  that  causeth  the  curse : 

20  But  if  thou  hast  gone  aside  to  another 
instead  of  thy  husband,  and  if  thou  be  defiled, 
and  some  man  have  lain  with  thee  beside  thine 
husband : 

21  Then  the  priest  shall  charge  the  woman 
with  an  oath  of  cursing,  and  the  priest  shall 
say  unto  the  woman,  l^e  Lord  make  thee  a 
curse  and  an  oath  among  thy  people,  when 
the  Lord  doth  make  thy  thigh  to  rot^  and 
thy  belly  to  swell ; 

22  And  this  water  that  causeth  the  curse 
shall  go  into  thy  bowels,  to  make  thy  belly  to 
swell,  and  thy  thigh  to  rot :  And  the  woman 
shall  say.  Amen,  Amen. 

23  And  the  priest  shall  write  these  curses 
in  a  book,  and  he  shall  blot  them  out  with  the 
bitter  water : 

24  And  he  shall  cause  the  woman  to  drink 
the  bitter  water  that  causeth  the  curse :  and 
the  water  that  causeth  the  curse  shall  enter 
into  her,  €md  become  bitter. 

25  TTien  the  priest  shall  take  the  jealousy 
offering  out  of  the  woman's  hand,  and  shall 
wave  me  offering  before  the  Lord,  and  offer 
it  upon  the  altar : 

26  And  the  priest  shall  take  an  handful  of 
the  offering,  even  the  memorial  thereof,  and 
bum  it  upon  the  altar,  and  afterward  shall 
cause  Uie  woman  to  drink  the  water. 

27  And  when  he  hath  made  her  to  drink 
the  water,  then  it  shall  come  to  pass,  thaty  if 


I  Levtt.  13.  3.  t  Ltrnt.  W.  1.  »  LeTit.  «l.  1.  *  Larit.  6.  8.  »  Levlt.  6.  6. 
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she  be  defiled,  and  have  done  trespass  a^nst 
her  husband,  that  the  water  that  causeth  the 
curse  shall  enter  into  her,  and  become  bitter, 
and  her  belly  shall  swell,  and  her  thigh  shall 
rot :  and  the  woman  shall  be  a  curse  among 
her  people. 

28  And  if  the  woman  be  not  defiled,  but 
be  clean ;  then  she  shall  be  free,  and  shall 
conceive  seed. 

29  This  is  the  law  of  jealousies,  when  a 


wife  goeth   aside  to  another  instead  of  her 
husbimd,  and  is  defiled ; 

30  Or  when  the  spirit  of  jealousy  cometh 
upon  him,  and  he  be  jealous  over  his  wife,   | 
and  shall  set  the  woman  before  the  Lori>, 
and  the  priest  shall  execute  upon  her  all  thk 
law. 

31  Then  shall  the  man  be  guiltless  from 
iniquity,  and  this  woman  shall  bear  h^ 
iniquity. 


Verse  2.  *  Put  out  tf  the  camp  every  leper,' — This  ex- 
clusion of  lepers  from  society  nas  been  acted  upon  in 
nearly  eveij  coontry ;  and  it  affords  alqiost  the  only  in- 
stance in  which  any  kind  of  attention  is  paid  in  the  East 
to  the  prevention  of  contagion.  Europe  seems  to  have 
taken  ^m  the  East  not  only  the  disease,  but  the  manner 
of  treating  the  leper.  It  seems  that  the  leprosy  was  in- 
troduced mto  Europe  by  the  crusaders  and  pilgrims,  on 
their  return  fh>m  the  Eaist ;  although  some  Flinch  writers 
say  it  was  introduced,  at  least  into  their  country,  by  trade 
with  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Syria.  At  first,  until  laza- 
rettoes  were  established,  the  lepers  were  treated  with 
greater  severity  than  their  condition  warranted;  very 
much  as  the  Orientals  at  present  treat  them,  and  perhaps 
as  they  were  treated  among  the  Jews.  Indeed  the  idea  of 
the  usages  on  this  point  which  we  find  in  other  nations, 
seems  to  have  been  suggested,  generally,  by  the  course 
which  Moses  was  directed  to  take.  In  Normandy,  for  in- 
stance, lepers  could  not  inherit  any  property  wmie  their 
malady  continued;  they  could  not  be  witnesses  in  any 
case ;  and  they  were  expeUed  fVom  aU  intercourse  with 
men,  banished  to  small  huts  by  the  way-side,  and  fhr- 
nished  with  a  grey  cloak,  a  cap^  and  a  wallet  They  were 
obliged  to  give  the  approaching  stran|a;er  warning  of  their 
proximity  by  striking  the  dapperdish  with  which  they 
were  furnished.  At  last  hospitals  were  built  for  their  re- 
ception. Almost  every  town  had  one  such  hospital ;  and 
we  find  Lewis  VII.  of  France  bequeathing  legacies  to  no 
less  than  two  thousand  such  establishments.  In  the 
twelfth  century  an  order  of  knighthood,  dedicated  to  St 
Lazarus,  was  instituted,  the  members  of  which  were  en- 
trusted with  the  charge  of  lepers,  and  the  control  of  the 
hospitals,  which  were  then  first  called  *  lasar-houses,'  or 
*  lazarettoes.'  When  the  disorder  ceased  to  be  strange,  the 
lepers  were  aUowed  to  live  in  more  comfort  than  before. 
This  we  gather  fh>m  the  decree  of  the  General  Council  of 
Lateran,  m  1179,  which  censures  certain  of  the  clergy  for 
preventing  lepers  from  erectinff  churches  for  themselves, 
notwithstanding  they  were  prohibited  from  entering  other 
churches ;  and  it  was  decreed,  that  whenever  a  sufficient 
number  of  lepers  were  living  together,  they  should  be 
aUowed  a  church,  a  cemetery,  and  a  priest ;  and  should  be 
exempted  Arom  paying  tithes  upon  the  fruits  of  their  gar- 
dens, or  on  the  cattle  which  they  f<9d.  The  leprous  virus 
seems  to  have  weakened  in  the  course  of  time,  so  that  since 
the  sixteenth  century  leprosy  has  ceased,  in  Europe,  to  be  a 
common  disease,  or  remarkable  for  its  malignan^.  The 
manner  in  which  lepers  were  formerly  treated  in  Europe  is 
most  touchingly  described  in  an  old  metrical  romance 
published  in  Weber*s  Collection.  It  relates  how  a  cer- 
tain knight,  called  Amiloun,  of  great  wealth  and  power, 
became  a  leper,  and  was  without  pity  cast  forth,  fbr- 
lom  and  poor,  to  best  his  bread  through  the  world. 
During  three  years  of  his  calamity  he  lived  upon  casual 
charity,  occupying  a  lodge  by  the  highway,  at  no  greater 
distance  than  five  miles  from  the  splendid  halls  of 
which  he  had  once  been  lord,  and  where  aU  eyes  had 
looked  up  to  him.  The  exclusion  of  the  leper  from  society 
was  not,  even  in  ancient  Asia,  a  practice  peculiar  to  the 
Jews :  a  similar  usage  among  the  Persians  attracted  the 
attention  of  Herodotus.  He  says,  that  a  leper  was  for- 
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bidden  to  enter  a  town,  or  to  hold  Interooone  irith  other 
Persians ;  and  if  a  foreigner  appeared  to  be  infected  with 
this  disease,  the  mob  expelled  him  frtmi  the  country  (C7u^ 
188).    Such  usages  still,  more  or  less,  prevail  in  Asia  and 
North  Africa,  among  people  who  do  not  think  the  least 
precaution  against  the  plague  or  cholera  necessary :  but, 
judging  from  personal  observation,  we  think  that  in  Asia 
the  disease  has  now  much  abated  in  fluency  and  vi- 
rulence.   The  comparatively  mild  bohak  is  the  form  xa 
which  it  usually  appears,  even  in  the  countries  where  the 
disorder  is  or  was  endemic.    Small  societies  of  excluded 
lepers  mav  stiU  be  sometimes  seen  outside  the  towns.  They 
in  general  live  miserably  in  paltry  huts.    Many  of  tbeaa 
are  beggars,  going  out  into  the  roads  to  solicit  alms,  which 
they  generaUy  receive  in  a  wooden  bowl :  charitable  people 
also  sometimes  bring  different  articles  of  fbod,  which  tibej 
leave  on  the  ground  at  a  short  distance  from  Uie  hut  of  ^ 
lepers  for  whom  it  is  intended.  They  are  generally  obliged 
to  wear  a  distinctive  badge  of  some  kind  or  other,  diffienng 
in  different  neighbourhoods,  so  that  people  may  know  them 
at  first  sight,  and  be  warned  to  avoid  them.  At  Jerosalera, 
according  to  the  Bev.  Hidley  H.  Herschell,  lepers  are  still 
found.    '  Near  the  Zion  gate  are  some  miserable  hovels, 
where  the  leprous  fiimilies  reside,  apart  firom  others,  asso- 
ciating and  intermarrying  only  with  each  other.' 

17.  '  Holy  water,* — ^That  is,  water  from  the  laver. 

22.  '  Amen,  Amen' — ^This  is  an  instance  of  what  we  have 
already  mentioned,  that  an  oath  was  not  pronounced  at 
length  by  the  persons  who  took  it,  but  was  read  or  pro- 
nounced to  them  by  a  proper  officer.  When  he  nad 
finished,  the  party  swearing  appropriated  its  terms  ss  his 
own  by  saying.  Amen,  Amem  f — *  So  let  it  be' — or  some 
equivalent  expresrion.  Although,  however,  this  was  the 
formulary  of  assent  to  an  oath,  it  did  not  in  all  cases  bear 
that  force,  being  sometimes  merely  a  protestation.  The 
word  amen,  like  the  words  halldwjah  and  hoetnuuih,  has 
been  retained  in  the  religious  services  of  the  western 
Christian  church,  and  is  understood  as  an  expression  of 
assent  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  that  which  the  minister 
has  said  in  their  name ;  thus  formally  adopting  his  expre»> 
sions.  It  was  probably  thought  that  the  word,  as  well  as 
the  others  we  have  mention^,  possessed  in  the  original  a 

Seculiar  emphasis  and  force,  for  which  it  would  be  dif- 
cult  to  find  a  precise  equivalent  in  any  European  language. 
23. '  Book'^The  whole  context  is  <|uite  averse  to  this 
rendering  of  the  word  *)^  eepher  in  this  place.  The  woid 
is  ^erally  applicable  to  every  roll,  scroll,  or  tablet,  oa 
which  anything  was  written ;  and  the  context  must  in  all 
cases  determine  which  of  these  is  intended.  The  BabM- 
nical  writers  think  that  the  eurse  in  this  awfhl  ceremooy 
was  written  on  a  scroll  of  vellum  or  parchment  This  we 
may  very  well  doubt;  but  without  at  present  inquiring 
whether  the  art  of  preparing  vellum  was  known  at  tiiis 
time,  it  seems  more  probable  that,  for  such  a  temporary 
purpose  as  the  present,  the  writing  was  made  oo  a  tablet 
of  wood,  properly  prepared.  Such  tablets  were  very  an- 
ciently used,  and  still  are  so,  in  some  countries;  not  only 
for  writinff  intended  to  be  soon  obliterated,  but  for  that 
which  is  Mi^ned  to  be  permanent  Whatever  was  used  in 
the  present  instance,  it  was  certainly  nothing  at  all  le- 
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Bembltng  in  itB  ibnn  the  idea  which  the  word  *  book '  sug- 
gests to  oar  minds. 

—  *  Blot  them  out,* — It  would  seem  fh>m  this  that  the 
ink  made  no  permanent  marks  on  the  skin,  linen,  wood,  or 
whatever  other  substance  the  words  were  written  on.  It 
is  precisely  the  same  with  the  ink  now  in  use  in  the  East. 
In  its  composition  no  calx  of  iron,  or  other  material  that 
could  make  a  permanent  dye,*  is  employed :  and  although 
the  writing  made  with  it  has  an  intense  and  brilliant  black 
colour,  which  will  remain  unchanged  for  ages,  the  cha- 
racters may  at  any  time  be  spunged  or  washed  out  with 
water.  We  have,  while  writing  this  note,  tried  this,  and 
find  it  quite  easy  to  obliterate,  by  the  slightest  action  of 
the  moistened  finger,  words  which  were  written  several 
years  since,  at  different  times,  with  inks  procured  in  dif- 
ferent countries  of  Western  Asia.  It  is  therefore  unneces- 
sary to  suppose,  with  some,  who  judge  only  from  our  own 
inks,  that  me  ink  employed  on  the  present  occasion  was 
prepared  in  a  peculiar  manner,  ana  used  only  on  this 
occasion. 

24.  *  Shall  awse  the  woman  to  drink  the  bitter  water.' — 
There  is  a  still  a  strong  impression  entertained  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Africa  and  of  some  Asiatic  countries,  that  the 
M\  force  of  a  charm,  or  of  a  prayer  or  curse,  is  obtained 
by  havinff  it  written,  and  by  washing  the  writing  off  in 
water,  and  drinking  the  draught.  The  idea  on  which  this 
is  founded  is  sufficiently  intelligible  when  the  virtue  of  a 
written  charm  is  believed— and  such  belief  is  b^  no  means 
rare  in  countries  nearer  home  than  those  of  Africa  or  Asia. 
It  is  ihen  an  obvious  act  of  the  mind,  or  rather  of  super- 
stition, to  conclude  that  the  virtue  inhering  in  the  written 
charm,  may  be  most  fully  imbibed  by  its  words  being 
swallowed,  which  cannot  be  accomplished  by  any  process 
more  convenient  than  that  of  washing  them  off  m  water. 
Travellers,  particularly  African  travellers,  abound  in  in- 
stances of  their  being  applied  to  for  written  charms ;  by 
drinking  the  words  of  which  the  applicants  believed  that 
thev  would  obtain  some  desired  g<wd,  some  security  from 
evil,  or  some  remedy  for  disease.  One  instance  from 
Mungo  Park  will  illustrate  this  subject.  '  At  Koolkorro^ 
m}r  landlord  brought  me  his  writing-board,  that  I  might 
write  him  a  saphie  to  protect  him  ftrom  wicked  men.  I 
wrote  the  board  full,  fh>m  top  to  bottom,  on  both  sides; 
and  my  landlord,  to  be  certain  of  having  the  whole  force 
of  the  charm,  washed  the  writing  from  the  board  into  a 
calabash  with  a  little  water,  and  having  said  a  few  prayers 
over  it,  drank  this  powerfhl  draught;  aAer  which,  lest  a 
single  word  should  escape,  he  lickal  the  board  until  it  was 
quite  dry.    (TYavids,  p.  236.)  • 

29.  ♦  This  is  the  law  of  Jealousies,' —The  law  punished 
proven  adultenr  with  d^th.  But  cases  would  frequently 
occur,  in  which  the  husband  mi^ht  suspect  adultery  with- 
out beiuff  able  to  prove  it ;  and,  in  that  case,  the  man  and 
wifo  could  not  fan  to  live  miserably  together,  or  else  the 
man  would  feel  inclined  to  act  on  his  own  impressions, 
and  take  the  law  into  his  own  hands.  To  meet  such  a 
case,  a  trial  was  instituted,  by  which  the  innocence  or 
guilt  of  a  suspected  wife  might  be  established  beyond 
question.  The  trial  of  a  case  of  only  suspected  guilt,  and 
incapable  of  proo^  could  not  be  other  than  an  ordeal ;  and 
no  one  who  pays  attention  to  this  awful  process,  can  doubt 
that  it  must  have  had  a  powerfbl  efiRsct  for  the  intended 
purpose,  or  believe  that  any  really  gniltr  woman  could  go 
through  it  and  brave  its  results.  The  known  punishment 
for  proved  adultery,  and  this  trial  for  that  which  admitted 
no  proof,  must  have  tended  much  to  keep  the  crime  in 
check.  It  must  have  been  an  awfbl  thing  even  to  the  in- 
nocent, who  knew  that  the  result  would  clear  their  cha- 
racter fh>m  suspicion :  and  this  perhaps  was  intended,  in 
order  that  their  conduct  might  not  only  be  free  firom  actual 
guilt,  but  that  they  might  avoid  all  conduct  calculated  to 
give  cause  for  suspidon.    The  subsequent  books  of  Scrip- 


ture afford  no  instance  in  which  the  trial  took  place ;  and 
if  the  administration  of  the  ordeal  were  really  infrequent, 
we  may  regard  that  as  an  evidence  of  its  practical  utility. 
For  it  would  seem  that  the  trial  and  its  result  were  so 
dreadfhl,  that  the  guilty  rather  confessed  their  crime,  as 
they  were  earnestly  exhorted  to  do>  than  go  through  it 
We  might  particularly  expect  this,  if  the  Rabbins  are 
right  in  statmg,  that  a  woman  who  confessed  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, was  not  put  to  death,  but  only  divorced  without 
dowry.  The  innocent  only  would  then  drink  the  bitter 
water ;  and  as  it  produced  no  marked  effect  on  them,  this 
may  have  led  to  the  gradual  disuse  of  the  trial,  under  the 
impression  that  it  had  ceased  to  be  operative.  The  Jews, 
however,  say  that  this  form  of  trial  continued  in  use  until 
towards  the  latter  end  of  the  second  temple.  There  was  an 
opinion  that  the  bitter  water  would  have  no  effect  if  the 
husband  himself  were  gmlty  of  a  simihir  crime  to  that  with 
which  he  charged  his  wife ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  adul- 
teries of  men  became  so  common,  that  the  ordeal  ceased  to 
distinguish  the  guilty  woman  from  the  innocent  It  will 
not  fiul  to  be  observed  that  this  ordeal  was  such  as,  at  all 
events,  to  be  harmless  to  the  innocent,  which  is  more  than 
can  be  said  of  many  that  have  been,  or  are,  in  use  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world. 

The  Jealousy  of  the  Orientals  has,  at  all  times,  induced 
them  to  resort  to  various  monstrous,  and  often  most  super- 
stitious and  un&ir,  expedients  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
female  chastity.  It  is  therefore  more  than  probable  that 
Moses,  who  was  desirous  of  weanins  the  Israelites  from 
their  native  superstitions,  or  those  which  they  had  acquired 
in  Eg^t,  thou^t  proper  to  retain  a  test,  contenting  him- 
self with  divesting  it  of  its  atrocities,  on  account  of  the 
force  of  the  popular  bias,  which  it  might  not  have  been 
prudent  altogether  to  resist  The  most  ancient  mode  ap- 
pears to  have  been  that  of  passing  through  the  fire,  of 
which  there  is  the  popularly  known  instance  of  our  Saxon 

2ueen  Emma  walking  over  the  burning  ploughshares.  The 
Lfricans  have  at  this  day  a  mode  of  trial  exceSingly  similar 
to  this,  which  Moses  sanctioned,  but  &r  more  dangerous. 
This  is  mentioned  in  Astiey's  Collection  rf  Tlravels,  ii. 
541 ;  and  there  is  one  equally  similar  amon^  the  Hindoos, 
described,  among  other  ordeals,  in  the  Asiatic  Researches; 
but  as  they  are  not  exdusivelv  applied  to  the  discovery  of 
unchastity,  we  need  not  describe  them  here. 

Among  other  practices  founded  on  tiie  same  notions, 
reference  may  be  made  to  the  legends  of  Ceylon,  in  which 
we  read  of  the  sword-leaved  tree,  on  whose  summit  sat  a 
bird,  from  whose  bill  distilled  a  miraculous  and  sanative 
liquor,  which  could  only  be  procured  by  a  woman.  Few, 
however,  folt  inclined  to  hazard  the  ascent,  as  the  sword- 
like leaves  instantiy  destroyed  her  who  had  been  impure 
or  unchaste,  either  in  thought  or  deed;  but  which,  on  the 
other  hand,  afforded  an  uninterrupted  passage  to  the  chaste 
and  foithful.  To  the  more  long^erished  notions  we  may 
also  refer  the  enchanted  horns  of  chivalry,  fh»n  which  the 
liquor  was  fated  to  be  spilled,  if  an  unchaste  woman  at- 
tempted to  drink  from  them,  and  which,  oonsequenUv, 
became  undoubted  trials  of  continence.  In  the  old 
English  ballad  of  the  Boy  and  the  Mantie,  the  cup  has 
this  office,  which  is  the  kulikomanteia  (^KvKiKoixAmtia)  of 
the  Greeks  and  Orientals.  In  the  romance  of  PercrforeH 
it  is  a  rose,  but  m  Amadis  de  Gaul,  a  garland.  In  Spen- 
ser's Faery- Queen  we  read  of  the  cestus  of  Venus,  which 
came  into  the  possession  of  Florimel,  and  the  adventures 
of  which  form  one  of  the  most  engaging  portions  of  that 
wonderfhl  poem. 

*  That  girdle  gave  the  vertue  of  chaste  love. 
And  wivehood  true,  to  all  that  did  it  beare ; 
And  whosoever  contrary  did  prove. 
Might  not  the  same  about  her  middle  weare, 
But  it  would  loose,  or  else  asunder  teare.' 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

1  The  law  of  the  Nazarites,    22  The  form  cf  Uessing 
tJie  people. 

And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying, 

2  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  and 
say  unto  them,  When  either  man  or  woman 
shall  'separate  themselves  to  vow  a  vow  of  a 
Nazarite,  to  separate  tlievnselves  unto  the 
Lord: 

3  He  shall  separate  himself  from  wine  and 
strong  drink,  and  shall  drink  no  vinegar  of 
wine,  or  vinegar  of  strong  drink,  neither  shall 
he  drink  any  liquor  of  grapes,  nor  eat  moist 
grapes,  or  dried. 

4  All  the  days  of  his  'separation  shall  he 
eat  nothing  that  is  made  of  the  'vine  tree,  from 
the  kernels  even  to  the  husk. 

5  All  the  days  of  the  vow  of  his  separation 
there  shall  no  ^razor  come  upon  his  head : 
until  the  days  be  fulfilled,  in  the  which  he 
separateth  himself  unto  the  Lord,  he  shall  be 
holy,  and  shall  let  the  locks  of  the  hair  of  his 
head  grow. 

6  AH  the  days  that  he  separateth  himself 
unto  the  Lord  he  shall  come  at  no  dead 
body. 

7  He  shall  not  make  himself  unclean  for 
his  father,  or  for  his  mother,  for  his  brother,  or 
for  his  sister,  when  they  die  :  because  the  *con- 
secration  of  his  God  is  upon  his  head. 

8  All  the  days  of  his  separation  he  is  holy 
unto  the  Lord. 

9  And  if  any  man  die  very  suddenly  by  him, 
and  he  hath  defiled  the  head  of  his  consecra- 
tion ;  then  he  shall  shave  his  head  in  the  day 
of  his  cleansing,  on  the  seventh  day  shall  he 
shave  it. 

10  And  on  the  eighth  day  he  shall  bring 
two  turtles,  or  two  young  pigeons,  to  the  priest, 
to  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congrega- 
tion: 

11  And  the  priest  shall  ofier  the  one  for  a 
sin  offering,  and  the  other  for  a  burnt  offering, 
and  make  an  atonement  for  him,  for  that  he 
sinned  by  the  dead,  and  shall  hallow  his  head 
that  same  day. 

12  And  he  shall  consecrate  unto  the  Lord 
the  days  of  his  separation,  and  shall  bring  a 
lamb  of  the  first  year  for  a  trespass  offering : 
but  the  days  that  were  before  shall  'be  lost, 
because  his  separation  was  defiled. 

13  IT  And  this  is  the  law  of  the  Nazarite, 
when  the  days  of  his  separation  are  fulfilled : 
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he  shall  be  brought  unto  the  door  of  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  congregation : 

14  And  he  shall  offer  liis  offering  unto  the 
Lord,  one  he  lamb  of  the  first  year  without 
blemish  for  a  burnt  offering,  and  one  ewe  lamb 
of  the  first  year  without  blemish  for  a  sin  ofier- 
ing,  and  one  ram  without  blemish  for  peace 
offerings, 

15  And  a  basket  of  unleavened  bread, 
cakes  of  fine  flour  mingled  with  oil,  and  wafers 
of  unleavened  bread  anointed  with  oil,  and  their 
meat  offering,  and  their  drink  offerings. 

16  And  the  priest  shall  bring  them  before 
the  Lord,  and  ^all  offer  his  sin  offering,  and 
his  burnt  offering : 

17  And  he  shall  offer  the  vKtxifor  a  sacrifice 
of  peace  offerings  unto  the  Lord,  with  the 
basket  of  unleavened  bread :  the  priest  shall 
offer  also  his  meat  offering,  and  his  drink 
offering. 

18  ^AuA  the  Nazarite  shall  shave  the  head 
of  his  separation  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle 
of  the  congregation,  and  shall  take  the  hair  of 
the  head  of  his  separation,  and  put  it  in  the 
fire  which  is  under  the  sacrifice  of  the  peace 
offerings. 

19  And  the  priest  shall  take  the  sodden 
shoulder  of  the  ram,  and  one  unleavened  cake 
out  of  the  basket,  and  one  unleavened  wafer, 
and  shall  put  them  upon  the  hands  of  the- 
Nazarite,  after  the  hair  of  his  separation  is 
shaven : 

20  And  the  priest  shall  wave  them  yor  a 
wave  offering  before  the  Lord  :  this  is  holy 
for  the  priest,  with  the  wave  breast  and  heave 
shoulder:  and  after  that  the  Nazarite  may 
drink  wine. 

21  This  is  the  law  of  the  Nazarite  who  hath 
vowed,  andof\i\%  offering  unto  the  Lord  for 
his  separation,  beside  that  that  his  hand  shall 

;et :  according  to  the  vow  which  he  vowed,  so 
le  must  do  after  the  law  of  his  separation. 

'    22  T  And  the  Lord  spake  imto  Moses, 

saying, 

23  Speak  unto  Aaron  and  unto  his  sons, 
saying.  On  this  wise  ye  shall  bless  the  children 
of  Israel,  saving  unto  them, 

24  The  Lord  bless  thee,  and  keep  thee : 

25  The  Lord  make  his  face  shine  upon  thee, 
and  be  gracious  unto  thee : 

26  The  Lord  lift,  up  his  countenance  upon 
thee,  and  give  thee  peace. 

27  And  they  shall  put  my  name  upon  the 
children  of  Israel ;  and  I  will  bless  them. 


I  Or,  mdk€  thenifelTet  KaxariUt,         i  Or,  NaxariUship,         •  Heb.  mme  ofiht  wint.         4  Judg.  18.  5.    1  Sain.  1.11. 

•  Heb./a/f.  f  Acts  21 .  24.  •  Exod.  29.  27. 
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Verse  2.  *  Nazarite.' -^This  word  is  from  the  verb  1]^ 
nazar,  *  to  separate,'  and  therefore  means  '  the  separated 
one.'  This  chapter  does  not  mention  any  other  Nazarite 
than  one  i?  ho  has  himself  undertaken  the  vow  of  separa- 
tion ;  but  it  also  appears  that  there  were  others  devoted 
{torn  their  birth  to  that  condition.  Such  were  Samson  and 
John  the  Baptist,  and  perhaps  also  Samuel.  These  are  the 
only  instances  in  Scripture ;  and  as  the  two  first  instances  of 
separation  for  life  were  in  obedience  to  the  express  com- 
mand of  God,  it  would  seem  doubtful  whether  we  are  at 
liberty  to  infer  any  general  pracUce  from  them.  It  seems 
clear  to  us  that  Moses  contemplated  no  other  than  a  tem- 
porary and  voluntary  Nazaritcship :  and  if  the  practice  did 
come  to  prevail,  of  parents  devoting  their  children  to  this 
state  from  their  birtn,  we  venture  to  conjecture,  that  it  may 
have  arisen  from  the  direction  which  the  angel  gave  to  the 
parents  of  Samson,  that  he  should  be  a  Nazarite  fVom  the 
womb.  The  conspicuous  character  of  that  extraordinary 
man,  would  make  the  example  very  generally  known,  and 
would  naturally  enough  lead  people  to  suppose,  that  such 
devotemeut  of  a  child  from  his  birth  must  be  lawful  and 
acceptable  to  God,  even  when  not,  in  the  particular  instance, 
commanded  by  him.  These  instances  of  direct  command, 
do  indeed  appear  to  give  a  sanction  to  perpetual  Nazarit- 
ism,  which  we  should  not  have  been  authorized  to  infer 
from  the  law  of  this  chapter  alone.  But  that  the  law  did 
not  contemplate  perpetual  Nazaritism,  seems  evinced  by 
the  absence  of  any  regulations  respecting  the  course  to  be 
taken  in  case  the  perpetual  obligation  should  prove  incon- 
venient or  repugnant  to  the  person  on  whom  it  was  laid 
without  his  own  concurrence.  The  analogy  of  the  other 
laws  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that,  in  such  a  case,  it  would 
have  been  provided  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  release 
himself  by  suitable  ceremonies  and  offerings.  Whether 
this  was  permitted  when  perpetual  Nazaritism  came  to  be 
introduced,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing-;  but  we  should 
rather  infer,  from  what  we  do  know,  that  it  was  not  It 
does  seem,  however,  that  ^ese  perpetual  Nazarites  either 
were  not  considered  subject  to  tul  the  laws  for  the  volun- 
tary Nazarites,  or  else  observed  them  more  loosely.  We 
incline  to  think  that  the  terms  of  the  vow,  in  their  case, 
comprehended  no  more  than  was  expressed ;  and  it  never 
expressed  all  the  Nazarite  rules.  Thus  Samson  was  only 
forbidden  to  cut  his  hair,  or  to  use  wine  and  strong  drink ; 
and  he  appears  to  have  thought  himself  left  free  In  other 
respects,  as  he  did  not  hesitate  to  attack  and  destroy  the 
Philistines,  from  whose  dead  bodies  a  strict  Nazarite  must 
have  fled  to  avoid  defilement  SamueVs  mother  vowed  no 
more  than  that  no  razor  should  come  upon  her  son's  head 
(1  Sam.  i.  U),  and  John  the  Baptist  was  only  prohibited 
the  use  of  wine  and  strong  drink.  That  Samuel  drank  no 
wine,  or  that  the  Baptist  let  his  hair  grow,  is  more  than 
we  can  tell.  It  seems  clear,  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
subject  is  introduced,  that  such  a  condition  of  life  was  pre- 
viously known  to  the  Israelites ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
specific  regulations  were  made  on  the  subject,  defining 
what  the  Nazarites  were  to  do,  in  order  to  prevent  those 
who  were  devoutly  inclined  from  falling  into  those  extra- 
ordinary and  unnatural  austerities  b]^  which,  in  different 
countries,  people  have  sought  to  propitiate  the  favour  of 
(he  gods  they  serve.  Several  peodiarities  of  Nazaritism 
will  hereafter  be  noticed,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  texts  in 
which  they  occur.  The  directions  in  this  chapter  are  too 
clear  to  require  much  illustration.  There  is  a  custom  in 
Persia  which  offers  some  remarkable  analogies  to  the  vow 
of  Nazaritism,  particularly  to  that  form  under  which  the 
Nazarites  were  separated  from  their  birth.  It  will  be  re- 
collected that  the  male  Persians,  in  common  usage,  have 
their  heads  constantly  shaven.  But  it  frequently  happens, 
after  the  birth  of  a  son,  that  if  the  parent  be  in  distress,  or 
the  child  be  sick,  or  that  there  be  any  other  cause  of  grief, 
the  mother  makes  a  vow  that  no  razor  shall  come  upon  the 
child's  head  for  a  certain  portion  of  time,  and  sometimes 
for  all  his  life.  If  tiie  child  recover,  and  the  cause  of 
grief  be  removed,  and  if  the  mother's  vow  be  but  for  a  time, 


then,  when  the  term  has  expired,  and  the  vow  hns  been 
properly  fulfilled,  she  has  his  head  shaved,  making,  at  the 
same  time,  a  small  entertainment,  and  collects  money  and 
other  things  from  her  friends  and  relations,  which  are  sent 
as  nezera  (offerings)  to  the  mosque  of  Kerbela  (the  most 
holy  place  of  the  Persians),  and  are  there  consecrated. 
These  offerings  are  similar  to  those  at  the  completion  of 
the  Nazarite  vow  (v.  14,  15).  The  analogy  is  stronger 
than  at  first  view  appears,  beoiuse  the  interdiction  of  wine 
and  strong  drink  would  probably  also  appear  in  the  Per- 
sian vow,  were  it  not  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  general 
law  of  their  religion,  which  excludes  ail  Mohammedans 
from  such  indulgenoc. 

5.  *  Shall  let  the  locks  of  the  hair  of  his  head  grow.' — 
Bishop  Patrick  observes,  in  illustration  of  this  text,  that 
the  Egyptians  used  sometimes  to  let  their  hair  grow  in 
honour  of  particular  deities,  and  thinks  that  the  custom  was 
borrowed  from  the  Hebrew  Nazarites.  But  we  feel  so 
strongly  persuaded  of  the  previous  existence  of  those  cus- 
toms, that  we  rather  incline  to  the  opinion  of  those  who 
think  that  the  Israelites  had  learnt  this  practice  in  Egypt, 
and  that  it  was  allowed  in  the  law,  with  a  reference  to  the 
true  God,  in  order  to  take  away  occasion  for  its  being  pre- 
served in  honour  of  idols.  A  rooted  custom,  in  itself 
harmless,  but  applied  to  purposes  of  evil,  mav  with  less  dif- 
ficulty have  its  object  altered  than  be  wholly  eradicated. 
In  viewing  the  laws  of  Moses  it  is  always  useful,  so  far  as 
may  be  possible,  to  distinguish  those  which  originate 
usages,  from  those  which  only  correct,  modify,  and  alter 
usages  already  existing. 

12.  *  The  days  that  were  before  shall  he  2ost.'— Cases  of 
sudden  death  must  sometimes  occur,  and  the  most  careful 
Nazarite  could  not  always  avoid  the  pollution  thus  occa- 
sioned. The  present  law  j>rovides  for  this  case,  by  direct- 
ing that  after  he  had  punfied  himself  by  proper  offerings 
and  ceremonies,  he  should  begin  the  period  of  his  Nazarit- 
ism anew,  the  whole  time  previous  to  the  defilement  being 
lost  in  the  computation.  Had  the  restrictions  of  Nazaritism 
been  remarkably  rigid,  as  they  certainly  were  not,  this 
would  have  been  very  severe  upon  those  who  had  vowed 
for  any  long  term,  and  happened  to  pollute  themselves 
when  the  time  of  its  expiration  approached. 

1 8.  *  Take  the  hair  of  the  head and  put  ii  in  the  fire 

which  is  under  the  sacr\fice* — The  remark  on  v.  6  applies 
in  a  considerable  degree  to  this  text  also.  It  was  a  very 
ancient  custom  among  the  heathen  nations  to  consecrate  to 
their  gods  the  hair  wnen  cut  off  as  well  as  when  srowing 
on  the  head.  The  hair  was  sometimes  consomeo  on  the 
altar,  sometimes  deposited  in  the  temples,  and  oAen  sus- 
pended upon  trees.  A  famous  instance  of  the  consecration 
of  hair  is  that  of  Berenice,  the  consort  of  Ptolemy  Ener- 
getes.  When  the  king  went  on  his  expedition  to  Syria, 
she  was  anxious  for  his  safety,  and  made  a  vow  to  conse- 
crate her  hair,  which  was  much  admired  for  its  fineness 
and  beauty,  to  Venus,  if  he  returned  safe.  He  did  return 
safe ;  and  she  offered  her  hair  in  the  temple  at  Cyprus. 
This  consecrated  hair,  bein^  afterwards  missing,  was  fobled 
to  have  become  a  constellaUon  in  the  heavens,  which  con- 
stellation is  called  Coma  Berenices  (the  hair  of  Berenice) 
to  this  day.  Another  remarkable  instance  is  that  of  Nero, 
who,  according  to  Suetonius,  cut  off  his  first  beard,  put  it 
in  a  casket  of  gold  set  with  jewels,  and  oonseoratcd  it  to 
Jupiter'CapitoIinns.  In  fact,  the  hair  of  the  head  and 
beard  has  oeen  held,  more  or  less,  in  a  sort  of  mystical 
respect  in  most  nations.  It  may  be  traced  in  our  own 
country,  perhaps  in  the  reputed  use  of  the  human  hair  in 

Siells  and  incantations.  'To  this  day,  the  Arabs  and  other 
rientals  treat  the  hair  which  falls  or  is  taken  from  them, 
with  a  degree  of  care  which  indicates  the  superstitious 
feelings  which  they  connect  with  it.  They  bury  it  very 
carefiuly,  that  no  one  may  see  it  or  employ  it  to  their  pre- 
judice. The  impossibility  of  procuring  a  hair,  while  in 
the  midst  of  a  numerous  population,  prevented  Ali  Bey 
from  being  able  to  repair  his  nygrometer  at  Mecca. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

I  The  offering  of  the  princes  at  the  dedication  of  the 
tabeniade,  10  Their  several  offerings  at  the  Jedica- 
turn  of  the  altar,  89  Ood  speaketh  to  Moses  from 
the  mercy  seat. 

And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  day  that  Moses 
had  fiilly  *8et  up  the  tabernacle,  and  had 
anointed  it,  and  sanctified  it,  and  all  the  in- 
struments thereof,  both  the  altar  and  all  the 
vessels  thereof,  and  had  anointed  them,  and 
sanctified  them ; 

2  That  the  princes  of  Israel,  heads  of  the 
house  of  their  fathers,  who  were  the  princes  of 
the  tribes,  'and  were  over  them  that  were  num- 
bered, offered : 

3  And  they  brought  their  offering  before 
the  Lord,  six  covered  wagons,  and  twelve 
oxen ;  a  wagon  for  two  of  the  princes,  and  for 
each  one  an  ox :  and  they  brought  them  before 
the  tabernacle. 

4  %  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying, 

5  Take  it  of  them,  that  they  may  be  to  do 
the  service  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congre- 
gation; and  thou  shalt  give  them  unto  the 
Levites,  to  every  man  according  to  his  service. 

6  And  Moses  took  the  wacons  and  the  oxen, 
and  gave  them  unto  the  Levites. 

7  Two  wagons  and  four  oxen  he  gave  unto 
the  sons  of  Gershon,  according  to  their  service : 

8  And  four  wacons  and  eight  oxen  he  cave 
unto  the  sons  of  Merari,  according  unto  meir 
service,  under  the  hand  of  Ithamar  the  son  of 
Aaron  the  priest 

9  But  unto  the  sons  of  Kohath  he  gave 
none:  because  the  service  of  the  sanctuary 
belon^n^  unto  them  vxis  that  they  should  bear 
upon  theur  shoulders. 

10  IT  And  the  princes  offered  for  dedicating 
of  the  altar  in  the  day  that  it  was  anointed, 
even  the  princes  offered  their  offering  before 
the  altar. 

11  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  They 
shall  offer  their  offering,  each  prince  on  his 
day,  for  the  dedicating  of  the  altar. 

12  T  And  he  that  offered  his  offering  the 
first  day  was  Nahshon  the  son  of  Amminadab, 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah : 

13  And  his  offering  uxts  one  silver  char^r, 
the  weight  thereof  was  an  hundred  and  thirty 
shekehj  one  silver  bowl  of  seventy  shekels,  after 
the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary ;  both  of  them  toere 
full  of  fine  flour  mingled  with  oil  for  a  'meat 
offering: 

14  One  spocm  of  ten  shekels  of  gold,  full  of 
incense: 


15  One  young  bullock,  one  ram,  one  lamb 
of  the  first  year,  for  a  burnt  offering : 

16  One  kid  of  the  ^oats  for  a  'sin  offering : 

17  And  for  a  sacrifice  of  peace  offerings, 
two  oxen,  five  rams,  five  he  goats,  five  lambs 
of  the  first  year :  this  vxis  the  offering  of  Nah- 
shon the  son  of  Amminadab. 

18  IT  On  the  second  day  Nethaneel  the  son 
of  Zuar,  prince  of  Issachar,  did  offel* : 

19  He  offered  for  his  offering  one  silver 
charger,  the  weight  whereof  was  an  hundred 
and  thirty  shekels^  one  silver  bowl  of  seventy 
shekels,  after  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary;  botn 
of  them  full  of  fine  flour  mingled  with  oU  for  a 
meat  offering : 

20  One  spoon  of  gold  of  ten  shekels^  full  of 
incense: 

21  One  young  bullock,  one  ram,  one  lamb 
of  the  first  year,  for  a  burnt  offering : 

22  One  kid  of  the  goats  for  a  sin  offering : 

23  And  for  a  sacrifice  of  peace  offerings, 
two  oxen,  five  rams,  five  he  goats,  five  lambs 
of  the  first  year  :  this  was  the  offering  of  Ne- 
thaneel the  son  of  Zuar. 

24  t  On  the  third  day  Eliab  the  son  of 
Helon,  prince  of  the  children  of  Zebulun,  did 
cffer: 

25  His  offering  was  one  silver  charger,  the 
weight  whereof  was  an  hundred  and  thirty 
shekels,  one  silver  bowl  of  seventy  shekels,  after 
the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary ;  both  of  them  full 
of  fine  flour  mingled  with  oil  for  a  meat  oflfer- 
ing: 

26  One  golden  spoon  of  ten  shekels^  full  of 
incense: 

27  One  young  bullock,  one  ram,  one  lamb 
of  the  first  year,  for  a  burnt  offering : 

28  One  kid  of  the  coats  for  a  sin  offering : 

29  And  for  a  sacrifice  of  peace  ofiferings, 
two  oxen,  five  rams,  five  he  goats,  five  lambs 
of  the  first  year :  this  was  the  offering  of  Eliab 
the  son  of  Helon. 

30  IT  On  the  fourth  day  Elizur  the  son  of 
Shedeur,  prince  of  the  children  of  Reuben,  did 
offer: 

31  His  offering  was  one  silver  charger  of 
the  weight  of  an  hundred  and  thirty  shekels^ 
one  silver  bowl  of  seventy  shekels,  after  the 
shekel  of  the  sanctuary ;  both  of  them  full 
of  fine  flour  mingled  with  oil  for  a  meat 
offering: 

32  One  golden  spoon  of  ten  shekels^  full  of 
incense: 

33  One  young  bullock,  one  ram,  cHie  lamb 
of  the  first  year,  for  a  burnt  offering : 

34  One  kid  of  the  goats  for  a  sin  offering : 
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35  And  for  a  sacrifice  of  peace  ofierings, 
two  oxen,  five  rams,  five  he  goats,  five  lambs  of 
the  first  year :  this  teas  the  oflering  of  Elizur 
the  son  of  Shedeur. 

36  t  On  the  fifth  day  Shelumiel  the  son  of 
Zurishaddai,  prince  of  the  children  of  Simeon, 
did  offer : 

37  His  oflering  toas  one  silver  charger,  the 
weight  whereof  was  an  hundred  and  thirty 
shekels,  one  silver  bowl  of  seventy  shekels,  after 
the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary ;  both  of  them  fiill 
of  fine  flour  mingled  with  oil  for  a  meat 
oflTering: 

38  One  golden  spoon  of  ten  sheheU^  full  of 
incense: 

39  One  young  bullock,  one  ram,  one  lamb 
of  the  first  year,  for  a  burnt  oflering : 

40  One  kid  of  the  goats  for  a  sin  offering : 

41  And  for  a  sacrifice  of  peace  offerings, 
two  oxen,  five  rams,  five  he  goats,  five  lambs 
of  the  first  year :  this  was  the  oflering  of  She- 
lumiel the  son  of  Zurishaddai. 

42  IT  On  the  sixth  day  Eliasaph  the  son  of 
Deuel,  prince  of  the  children  of  Gad,  offered: 

43  His  offering  was  one  silver  charger  of 
the  weight  of  an  hundred  and  thirty  shekels^  a 
silver  bowl  of  seventy  shekels,  after  tlie  shekel 
of  the  sanctuary ;  both  of  them  full  of  fine  flour 
mingled  with  oil  for  a  meat  offering : 

44  One  golden  spoon  of  ten  shekels^  ftill  of 
incense : 

45  One  young  bullock,  one  ram,  one  lamb 
of  the  first  year,  for  a  burnt  offering : 

46  One  kid  of  the  goats  for  a  sin  oflering : 

47  And  for  a  sacrifice  ofpeace  offerings,  two 
oxen,  five  rams,  five  he  goats,  five  lambs  of  the 
first  year :  this  was  the  offering  of  Eliasaph  the 
son  of  Deuel. 

48  T  On  the  seventh  day  Elishama  the  son 
of  Ammihud,  prince  of  the  children  of  Ephraim, 
offered: 

49  His  offering  was  one  silver  charger,  the 
weight  whereof  was  an  hundred  and  thirty 
shekels^  one  silver  bowl  of  seventy  shekels, 
after  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary ;  both  of  them 
ftill  of  fine  flour  mingled  with  oil  for  a  meat 
offering: 

50  One  golden  spoon  of  ten  shekels^  full  of 
incense : 

51  One  young  bullock,  one  ram,  one  lamb 
of  the  first  year,  for  a  burnt  offering : 

52  One  kid  of  the  ffoats  for  a  sin  offering : 

53  And  for  a  sacnfice  of  peace  offerings, 
two  oxen,  five  rams,  five  he  goats,  five  lambs 
of  the  first  year :  this  wa^  the  offering  of  Eli- 
shama the  son  of  Ammihud. 

54  IT  On  the  eighth  day  cffered  Gamaliel 


the  son  of  Pedahzur,  prince  of  the  children  of 
Manasseh: 

55  His  offering  toa^  one  silver  charger  of 
the  weight  of  an  hundred  and  thirty  Siehels^ 
one  silver  bowl  of  seventy  shekels,  afl«r  the 
shekel  of  the  sanctuary ;  both  of  them  full  of 
fine  flour  mincled  with  oil  for  a  meatoffering : 

56  One  golden  spoon  of  ten  shekels^  full  of 
incense : 

57  One  young  bullock,  one  ram,  one  lamb 
of  the  first  year,  for  a  burnt  offering : 

58  One  kid  of  the  coats  for  a  sin  oflering : 

59  And  for  a  sacnfice  of  peace  offerings, 
two  oxen,  five  rams,  five  he  goats,  five  lambs 
of  the  first  year  :  this  myw  the  offering  of  Ga- 
maliel the  son  of  Pedahzur. 

60  IT  On  the  ninth  day  Abidan  the  son  of 
Gideoni,  prince  of  the  children  of  Benjamin, 
offered: 

61  His  offering  was  one  silver  charger,  the 
weight  whereof  was  an  hundred  and  thirty 
shekels,  one  silver  bowl  of  seventy  shekels, 
aft;er  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuaiT ;  both  of  them 
full  of  fine  flour  mingled  with  oil  for  a  meat 
offering: 

62  One  golden  spoon  of  ten  shekels^  full  of 
incense: 

63  One  young  bullock,  one  ram,  one  lamb 
of  the  first  year,  for  a  burnt  offering : 

64  One  kid  of  the  goats  for  a  sin  offering : 

65  And  for  a  sacrifice  of  peace  offerings, 
two  oxen,  five  rams,  five  he  goats,  five  lambs 
of  the  first  year  :  this  was  the  offering  of 
Abidan  the  son  of  Gideoni. 

66  IT  On  the  tenth  day  Ahiezer  the  son  of 
Ammishaddai,  prince  of  tne  children  of  Dan, 
offered: 

67  His  offering  was  one  silver  charser,  the 
weight  whereof  tcai  an  hundred  and  thirty 
shekels^  one  silver  bowl  of  seventy  shekels,  after 
the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary;  both  of  them 
full  of  fine  flour  mingled  with  oil  for  a  meat 
offering: 

68  One  golden  spoon  of  ten  shekdsy  full  of 
incense : 

69  One  young  bullock,  one  ram,  one  lamb 
of  the  first  year,  for  a  burnt  oflering : 

70  One  kid  of  the  coats  for  a  sin  offering : 

71  And  for  a  sacrifice  of  peace  oflering, 
two  oxen,  five  rams,  five  he  goats,  five  lambs 
of  the  first  year :  this  uxu  the  oflering  of  Ahi- 
ezer the  son  of  Ammishaddid. 

72  IT  On  the  eleventh  day  Pa^el  the  son  of 
Ocran,  prince  of  the  children  of  Asher,  offered : 

73  His  offering  was  one  silver  charger,  the 
weight  whereof  was  an  hundred  and  thirty 
sh^ls,  one  silver  bowl  of  seventy  shekels, 
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after  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary ;  both  of  them 
full  of  fine  flour  mingled  with  oil  for  a  meat 
offering: 

74  One  golden  spoon  of  ten  shekdSf  full  of 
incense : 

75  One  young  bullock,  one  ram,  one  lamb 
of  the  first  year,  for  a  burnt  offering : 

76  One  kid  of  the  ^oats  for  a  sin  offering : 

77  And  for  a  sacrifice  of  peace  offerings, 
two  oxen,  five  rams,  five  he  goats,  five  lambs  of 
the  first  year :  this  teas  the  offering  of  Pa^el 
the  son  of  Ocran. 

78  a  On  the  twelfth  day  Ahira  the  son 
of  £nan,  prince  of  the  chiloren  of  Naphtali, 
offered : 

79  His  offering  was  one  silver  charger,  the 
weight  whereof  was  an  hundred  and  thirty 
shekels^  one  silver  bowl  of  seventy  shekels, 
after  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary ;  both  of  them 
full  of  fine  flour  mingled  with  oil  for  a  meat 
offering: 

80  One  golden  spoon  of  ten  shehels^  full  of 
incense : 

81  One  young  bullock,  one  ram,  one  lamb 
of  the  first  year,  for  a  burnt  offering : 

82  One  kid  of  tlie  goats  for  a  sin  offering : 

83  And  for  a  sacrifice  of  peace  offerings, 
two  oxen,  five  rams,  five  he  goats,  five  lambs 
of  the  first  year :  this  toas  the  offering  of  Ahira 
the  son  of  £nan. 


84  This  was  the  dedication  of  the  altar,  in 
the  day  when  it  was  anointed,  by  the  princes 
of  Israel:  twelve  chargers  of  silver,  twelve 
silver  bowls,  twelve  spoons  of  gold : 

85  Each  charger  of  silver  weighing  an  hun- 
dred and  thirty  ^/i^Ae/.^,  each  bowl  seventy  :  all 
the  silver  vessels  weighed  two  thousand  and 
four  hundred  shehelsj  after  the  shekel  of  the 
sanctuary : 

86  The  golden  spoons  tcere  twelve,  fiill  of 
incense,  weighing  ten  sftekels  apiece,  after  the 
shekel  of  the  sanctuary :  all  the  gold  of  the 
spoons  loas  an  hundred  and  twenty  shekels. 

87  All  the  oxen  for  the  burnt  offering  vxre 
twelve  bullocks,  the  rams  twelve,  the  lambs  of 
the  first  year  twelve,  with  their  meat  oflTer- 
ing :  and  the  kids  of  the  goats  for  sin  ofierii^ 
twelve. 

88  And  all  the  oxen  for  the  sacrifice  of  the 
peace  offerings  were  twenty  and  four  bullocks, 
the  rams  sixty,  the  he  goats  sixty,  the  lambs 
of  the  first  year  sixty.  This  was  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  altar,  after  that  it  was  anointed. 

89  H  And  when  Moses  was  gone  into  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation  to  speak  with 
'him,  then  he  heard  the  voice  of  one  speaking 
unto  him  fi'om  off^  the  mercy  seat  that  w€is 
upon  the  ark  of  testimony,  ft-om  between  the 
two  cherubims :  aud  he  spake  unto  him. 


*  That  Is,  Gud. 


Verse  6.  *Mo9e$  look  the  wtujotts,  and  the  oaten,  and 
gave  them  to  the  Lecites,*^The  (iistribotion  among  them 
of  the  draaght  carriages  and  cattle  was  regulated  by  the 
nature  of  their  service.  The  Merarites  had  the  largest  pro- 
portion, as  they  had  the  charge  of  the  more  unwieldy  parts  of 
the  tabernacle,  such  as  the  boards,  bars,  pillars,  and  sockets ; 
whereas  the  Gershonites  had  only  the  coverings  and  hang- 
ings. The  Kohathites  had  no  waggons,  as  the  sacred  uten- 
sils entrusted  to  them  were  to  be  carried  on  their  shoulders. 
The  unfortunate  result  of  an  attempt,  on  their  part,  to  em- 
ploy a  cart  in  this  service  was  calculated  to  instruct  them 
that  they  were  not  at  liberty  to  depart  from  the  appointed 
regulations  (see  1  Chron.  xiii.  7-10;  aud  xv.  2,  12-15). 
As  to  the  waggons,  see  the  note  on  Gen.  xlv.  27.  It  appears 
that  each  cart  was  drawn  by  two  oxen,  and  a  greater  nuinr 
ber  does  not  seem  to  have  been  employed  on  any  of  tlie 
different  occasions  mentioned  in  Scripture.    Oxen  seem  to 


have  been  .generally  used  for  draught  in  andent  timet  i 
among  other  nations  as  well  as  the  Hebrews ;  and  they  ooo-  | 
tinue  still  to  be  employed  in  dragging  the  few  carts,  which  ' 
are  in  useTas  described  in  the  note  just  referred  to)  in  some  , 
parts  of  Western  Asia;  where  also  various  other  services 
are  reouired  from  these  useful  animals  which  we  do  not  ' 
exact  from  them.  : 

10.   *  The  princes  qffered* — The  occasion  most  have 
been  one  of  ^reat  and  striking  solemnity,  and,  fh>m  the  ac-     ' 
count  here  given,  reminding  us  strongly  of  the  annoal  ies*     i 
tival  of  Nurooz  in  Persia,  when  the  king  sits  in  great  state 
and  glory,  with  the  nobles  of  his  court  attending  in  their     I 
most  gorgeous  attire,  and  thus  receives  in  sncoession  a  long 
series  of  costly  offerings,  which  the  princes  who  goyem  the 
provinces  of  his  empire  send,  at  that  time,  to  Sie  capitsl 
!br  his  acceptance,  and  which  are  of  such  value  as  to  rorm 
one  of  the  principal  portiooi  of  his  yearly  revenue. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

I  How  the  lamps  are  to  be  lighted,  6  Tlie  consecra- 
tion of  tlie  LevUes.  23  27ie  age  and  time  of  their 
service. 

And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying, 

2  Speak  unto  Aaron,  and  say  unto  him. 
When  thou  lightest  the  lamps,  the   seven 


1  Exod.  f ».  S7,  and  40.  t». 


lamps  shall  give  light  over  against  the  candle- 
stick. 

3  And  Aaron  did  so ;  he  lighted  the  lamps 
thereof  over  against  tlie  candlestick,  as  the 
Lord  commanded  Moses. 

4  "And  this  work  of  the  candlestick  was  of 
beaten  gold,  unto  tlie  shaft  thereof,  unto  tlie 

s  Exod.  S».  tU 
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flowers  thereof,  vxis  'beaten  work :  according 
unto  the  pattern  which  the  Lord  had  shewed 
Moses,  so  he  made  the  candlestick. 

5  T  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying 

6  Take  the  Levites  from  among  the  diil- 
dren  of  Israel,  and  cleanse  them. 

7  And  thus  shalt  thou  do  unto  them,  to 
cleanse  them:  Sprinkle  water  of  purifying 
upon  them,  and  ^let  them  shave  all  their  flesh, 
and  let  them  wash  their  clothes,  and  so  make 
themselves  clean. 

8  Then  let  them  take  a  young  bullock  with 
his  meat  offering,  even  fine  flour  mingled  with 
oil,  and  anotiier  young  bullock  shalt  uiou  take 
for  a  sin  ofiering. 

9  And  thou  shalt  bring  the  Levites  before 
the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation :  and  thou 
shalt  gather  the  whole  assembly  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  together : 

10  And  thou  shalt  bring  the  Levites  before 
the  Lord  :  and  the  children  of  Israel  shall 
put  their  hands  upon  the  Levites : 

11  And  Aaron  shall  *ofier  the  Levites  be- 
fore the  LoRD/or  an  "offering  of  the  children 
of  Israel,  that  'they  may  execute  the  service 
of  the  Lord. 

12  And  the  Levites  shall  lay  their  hands 
upon  the  heads  of  the  bullocks :  and  thou  shalt 
offer  the  one  for  a  sin  offering,  and  the  other 

Jbr  a  biuTit  offering,  unto  the  Lord,  to  make 
an  atonement  for  the  Levites. 

13  And  thou  shalt  set  the  Levites  before 
Aaron,  and  before  his  sons,  and  offer  them /or 
an  offering  unto  the  Lord. 

14  Thus  shalt  thou  separate  the  Levites 
firom  among  the  children  of  Israel :  and  the 
Levites  shall  be  •mine. 

15  And  after  that  shall  the  Levites  go  in  to 
do  the  service  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congre- 
gation :  and  thou  shalt  cleanse  them,  and  offer 
them /or  an  offering. 

16  For  they  are  wholly  given  unto  me  from 
among  the  children  of  Israel ;  instead  of  such 


as  open  every  womb,  even  instead  of  the  first- 
bom  of  all  tlie  children  of  Israel,  have  I  taken 
them  unto  me. 

17  'For  all  the  firstborn  of  the  children  of 
Israel  are  mine,  both  man  and  beast :  on  the 
day  that  I  smote  every  firstborn  in  the  land  of 
Egypt  I  sanctified  them  for  myself. 

18  And  I  have  taken  the  Levites  for  all  the 
firstborn  of  the  children  of  Israel. 

19  And  1  have  given  the  Levites  as  *  •a  gift 
to  Aaron  and  to  his  sons  from  among  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  to  do  the  service  of  the  children 
of  Israel  in  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation, 
and  to  make  an  atonement  for  the  children  of 
Israel:  that  there  be  no  plague  among  the 
children  of  Israel,  when  the  children  of  Israel 
come  nigh  unto  the  sanctuary. 

20  And  Moses,  and  Aaron,  and  all  the 
congregation  of  the  children  of  Israel,  did  to 
the  Levites  according  unto  all  that  the  Lord 
commanded  Moses  concerning  the  Levites,  so 
did  the  children  of  Israel  unto  tliem. 

21  And  the  Levites  were  purified,  and  they 
washed  their  clothes ;  and  Aaron  offered  them 
as  an  offering  before  the  Lord  ;  and  Aaron 
made  an  atonement  for  them  to  cleanse  them. 

22  And  afl;er  that  went  the  Levites  in  to  do 
their  service  in  the  tabernacle  of  the  congre- 
gation before  Aaron,  and  before  his  sons :  as 
the  Lord  had  commanded  Moses  concerning 
the  Levites,  so  did  they  unto  them. 

23  V  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying, 

24  This  is  it  thai  belonffMuato  the  Levites  I 
from  twenty  and  five  years  old  and  upward  they 
shall  go  in  *Ho  wait  upon  the  service  of  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation : 

25  And  from  the  age  of  fifty  vears  they 
shall  '*cease  waiting  upon  the  service  thereof 
and  shall  serve  no  more : 

26  But.shall  minister  with  their  brethren  in 
the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  to  keep  the 
charge,  and  shall  do  no  service.  Thus  shalt 
thou  do  unto  the  Levites  touching  their  charge. 


8  Esod.  Sft.  18.  *  Heb.  iet  them  cause  a  roMor  to  pan  ot<er,  kc,  A  Heb.  wave,  *  Heb.  wne  offMng, 

7  Heb.  they  may  he  to  execute,  &c.  8  Chap.  3.  4ft.  •  Ezod.  18.  S.    Chap.  8.  13.    Luke  8.  88.  lO  Heb.  gtvea* 

n  Heb.  to  vur  the  warfare  of,  &e.  »  Heb.  return  from  the  war/are  of  the  service. 


Verse  7.  *  TTitu  shall  thou  do  unto  Mem.*— The  mere  cir- 
eamatanoe  of  birth  did  not  entitle  the  LeTites  to  enter  ab- 
roptly  apon  the  duties  which  devolve  on  them.  They 
were  to  receire  a  sort  of  consecratioD,  which  is  described 
in  this  chapter,  and  which,  although  solemn,  is  different 
from,  and  more  simple  than  that  which  the  priests  received. 
They  were  properly  purified  by  sprinkling  and  ^aving^ 
and  after  suitable  oflferiags  and  sacrifices  were  present^ 
before  the  Lord.  They  were  not  washed,  or  anointed,  or 
invested  with  ofllcial  robes,  like  the  priests.  The  direction 
to  'xfaaye  aU  their  flesh '  is  remarkable  fh)m  the  analogous 


usage  amon£[  the  Egyptian  priests ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  Levites  did  so  constantly,  but  only  on  this  parti- 
cular occasion.  It  does  not  seem  that  the  Levites  had  any. 
dress,  or  articles  of  dress,  even  when  officially  occupied,  to 
distinguish  them  from  other  Israelites. 

10.  *  The  children  ef  Israel  shall  put  their  hands  upon 
the  ZeiH^et.'— Several  of  the  Jewish  writers  understand 
here  that  those  who  put  their  hands  on  the  Levites  were  ike 
firstborn  in  whose  room  they  were  substituted,  each  laying 
his  hand  on  the  head  of  his  substitute.  In  this  case  the 
act  liad  the  same  signification  as  the  Levites  laying  their 
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hands  on  the  bullocks  which  were  to  be  sacrificed  for  them 
(v,  12),  or  to  suffer  and  die  for  them ;  and  the  application 
ttom  the  firstborn  to  the  Levites  would  express,  not  only 
the  consecration  of  Uie  latter,  but  their  substitution  to  attend 
to  the  service  of  the  sanctuary  in  the  room  of  the  firstborn. 
Whether  we  accept  this  interpretation  or  not,  it  is  impos* 
sible  tiiatwe  should  suppose  the 'children  of  Israel^  to 
mean  all  the  male  Israelites,  fbr  how  were  600,000  pertoui 


to  lay  their  hands  upon  the  heads  of  so  companttvelyniaU 
a  number  of  men  as  the  Levites?  I^  therefore,  tlie  term 
'  children  of  Israel '  does  not  here  apply  to  the  firstborn, 
we  must  probably  understand  it  to  denote  the  elders  as  re- 
presentatives of  the  whole  congregatioii.  This  act  may  in 
them  be  understand  as  one  of  benediction,  or  as  fonnsllT 
constituting  the  Levites  an  offering  in  tiie  name  of  all 
Israel  (p.  11). 


CHAPTER  IX. 

1  The  passover  is  commanded  again.  6  A  second 
passover  allowed  for  them  that  were  tmclean  or 
absent.  15  The  dmtd  gtddeth  the  removings  and 
encampings  of  the  Israelites. 

And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  in  the  wil- 
derness of  Sinai,  in  the  first  month  of  the 
second  year  after  they  were  come  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt,  saying, 

2  Let  3ie  children  of  Israel  also  keep  'the 
passoyer  at  his  appointed  season. 

3  In  the  fourteenth  day  of  this  month,  'at 
eyen,  ye  shall  keep  it  in  his  appointed  season : 
according  to  all  the  rites  of  it,  and  according 
to  all  the  ceremonies  thereof,  shall  ye  keep  it. 

4  And  Moses  spake  unto  the  children  of 
Israel,  that  they  should  keep  the  passoyer. 

5  And  they  kept  the  passoyer  on  the  four- 
teenth day  of  the  first  month  at  even  in  the 
wilderness  of  Sinai :  according  to  all  that  the 
Lord  commanded  Moses,  so  did  the  children 
of  Israel. 

6  IT  And  there  were  certain  men,  who  were 
defiled  by  the  dead  body  of  a  man,  that  they 
could  not  keep  the  passoyer  on  that  day :  and 
they  came  before  Moses  and  before  Aaron  on 
Ihat  day : 

7  And  those  men  said  unto  him,  We  are 
defiled  by  the  dead  body  of  a  man :  wherefore 
are  we  kept  back,  that  we  may  not  offer  an 
offering  of  the  Lord  in  his  appointed  season 
among  the  children  of  Israel  ? 

8  And  Moses  said  unto  them.  Stand  still, 
and  I  will  hear  what  the  Lord  will  command 
concerning  you. 

9  If  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying, 

10  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  saying. 
If  any  man  of  you  or  of  your  posterity  shall  be 
unclean  by  reason  of  a  dead  body,  or  fe  in  a 
journey  afar  off,  yet  he  shall  keep  the  passoyer 
unto  tne  Lord. 

11  The  fourteenth  day  of  the  second  month 
at  eyen  they  shall  keep  it,  and  eat  it  with  un- 
leayened  bread  and  bitter  herbi. 

12  Hiey  shall  leaye  none  of  it  unto  the 
morning,  'nor  break  any  bone  of  it :  according 

I  Rjcod.  It.  1,  See. 
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to  all  the  ordinances  of  the  passoyer  they  shall 
keep  it. 

13  But  the  man  that  is  clean,  and  is  not  in 
a  joiuTiey,  and  forbeareth  to  keep  the  pass- 
oyer, eyen  the  same  soul  shall  be  cut  off  from 
among  his  people :  because  he  brought  not 
the  offering  of  the  Lord  in  his  appointed  sea- 
son, that  man  shall  bear  his  sin. 

14  And  if  a  stranger  shall  sojourn  among 
you,  and  will  keep  the  passover  unto  the  Lord  ; 
according  to  the  ordinance  of  the  passover,  and 
according  to  the  manner  thereor,  so  shall  he 
do :  *ye  shall  have  one  ordinance,  both  for  the 
stranger,  and  for  him  that  was  bom  in  the 
land. 

15  IT  And  'on  the  day  that  the  iabemacle 
was  reared  up  the  cloud  coyered  the  tabw- 
nacle,  nainely^  the  tent  of  the  testimony :  and 
at  eyen  there  was  upon  the  tabernacle  as  it 
were  the  appearance  of  fire,  until  the  morning. 

16  So  it  was  alway :  the  cloud  covered  it 
by  day^  and  the  appearance  of  fire  by  night 

17  And  when  flie  cloud  was  taken  up  from 
the  tabernacle,  then  after  that  the  children  of 
Israel  journeyed :  and  in  the  place  where  the 
cloud  abode,  there  the  children  of  Israel 
pitched  their  tents. 

18  At  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  the 
children  of  Israel  journeyed,  and  at  the  com- 
mandment of  the  Lord  they  pitched  :  'as  long 
as  the  cloud  abode  upon  the  tabernacle  fliey 
rested  in  their  tents. 

19  And  when  the  cloud  ^tarried  long  upon 
the  tabernacle  many  days,  then  the  cmldren 
of  Israel  kept  the  charge  of  the  Lord,  and 
journeyed  not. 

20  And  90  it  was,  when  the  cloud  was  a  few 
days  upon  the  tabemade ;  according  to  the 
commandment  of  the  Lord  they  abode  in  their 
tents,  and  according  to  the  commandment  of 
the  Lord  they  journeyed. 

21  And  BO  it  was,  when  the  cloud  •abode 
from  even  unto  the  morning,  and  thai  the  doud 
was  taken  up  in  the  mommg,  then  they  jour- 
neyed :  whether  it  was  by  day  or  by  ni  At  that 
the  cloud  was  taken  up,  they  ioumeyed. 

22  Or  whether  it  were  two  days,  or  amontb, 


Lcvlt.  S3.  5.    Chap.  28.  16, 
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or  a  year,  that  the  cloud  tarried  upon  the 
tabernacle,  remaining  thereon,  the  children  of 
Israel  'abode  in  their  tents,  and  journeyed 
not :  but  when  it  was  taken  up,  tney  jour- 
neyed. 


23  At  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  they 
rested  in  the  tents,  and  at  the  commandment 
of  the  Lord  they  journeyed:  they  kept  the 
charae  of  the  Lord,  at  the  commandment  of 
the  Lord  by  the  hand  of  Moses. 


40.  86,  S7. 


CHAPTER  X. 

1  The  use  of  the  silver  trumpets,  11  The  IsraeUies 
remove  from  Smai  to  Paran.  14  The  order  of  their 
march,  29  Hobab  is  intreated  hy  Moses  not  to 
leave  them.  83  The  blessing  <f  Moses  at  the  re* 
moving  and  resting  of  the  ark. 

And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying, 

2  Make  thee  two  trumpets  of  silver ;  of  a 
whole  piece  shalt  thou  make  them :  that  thou 
mayest  use  them  for  the  calling  of  the  assem- 
bly, and  for  the  journeying  of  the  camps. 

3  And  when  they  shall  olow  with  them,  all 
the  assembly  shall  assemble  themselves  to  thee 
at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congre- 
gation. 

4  And  if  they  blow  but  with  one  trumpet^ 
then  the  princes,  which  are  heads  of  the  thou- 
sands of  Israel,  shall  gather  themselves  unto 
thee. 

5  When  ve  blow  an  alarm,  then  the  camps 
that  lie  on  the  east  parts  shall  go  forward. 

6  When  ye  blow  an  alarm  the  second  time, 
then  the  camps  that  lie  on  the  south  side  shall 
take  their  journey :  they  shall  blow  an  alarm 
for  their  journeys. 

7  But  when  the  congregation  is  to  be  ga- 
thered together,  ye  shall  blow,  but  ye  shall 
not  sound  an  alarm. 

8  And  the  sons  of  Aaron,  the  priests,  shall 
blow  with  the  trumpets ;  and  they  shall  be  to 
you  for  an  ordinance  for  ever  throughout  your 
generations. 

9  And  if  ye  go  to  war  in  your  land  against 
the  enemv  that  oppresseth  you,  then  ye  shall 
blow  an  alarm  wito  the  trumpets ;  and  ye  shall 
be  remembered  before  the  Lord  your  God, 
and  ye  shall  be  saved  from  your  enemies. 

10  Also  in  the  day  of  your  gladness,  and 
in  your  solemn  days,  and  in  the  beginnings  of 
your  months,  ye  snail  blow  with  the  trumpets 
over  your  burnt  oiierings,  and  over  the  sacri- 
fices of  your  peace  oflerings ;  that  they  niay 
be  to  you  for  a  memorial  before  yoiu*  God :  I 
am  the  Lord  your  God. 

11  V  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  twentieth 
day  of  the  second  month,  in  the  second  year, 
that  the  cloud  was  taken  up  ftom  off  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  testimony. 


12  And  the  children  of  Israel  took  their 
journeys  out  of  the  wilderness  of  Sinai ;  and 
the  cloud  rested  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran. 

13  And  they  first  took  their  journey  accord- 
ing to  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  by  the 
hand  of  Moses. 

14  IT  *In  the  first  place  went  the  standard 
of  the  camp  of  the  children  of  Judah  accord- 
ing to  their  armies:  and  over  his  host  wom 
'Nahshon  the  son  of  Amminadab. 

•  15  And  over  the  host  of  the  tribe  of  the 
children  of  Issachar  was  Nethaneel  the  son  of 
Zuar. 

16  And  over  the  host  of  the  tribe  of  the 
children  of  Zebulun  was  Eliab  the  son  of 
Helen. 

17  And  the  tabernacle  was  taken  down; 
and  the  sons  of  Gershon  and  the  sons  of  Me- 
rari  set  forward,  bearing  the  tabernacle. 

18  T  And  the  standard  of  the*camp  of 
Reuben  set  forward  according  to  their  armies : 
and  over  his  host  was  Elizur  the  son  of 
Shedeur. 

19  And  over  the  host  of  the  tribe  of  the 
children  of  Simeon  fotuShelumiel  the  son  of 
Zurishaddai. 

20  And  over  the  host  of  the  tribe  of  the 
children  of  Gad  was  Eliasaph  the  son  of 
Deuel. 

21  And  the  Kohaihites  set  forward,  bear- 
ing the  'sanctuary :  and  *the  other  did  set  up 
the  tabernacle  against  they  came. 

22  IT  And  the  standard  of  the  camp  of  the 
children  of  Ephraim  set  forward  accoraing  to 
their  armies :  and  over  his  host  wa3  Elishama 
the  son  of  Ammihud. 

23  And  over  the  host  of  the  tribe  of  the 
children  of  Manasseh  was  Gamaliel  the  son  of 
Pedahzur. 

24  And  over  the  host  of  the  tribe  of  the 
children  of  Benjamin  was  Abidan  the  son  of 
Gideoni. 

25  V  And  the  standard  of  the  camp  of  the 
diildren  of  Dan  set  forward,  which  was  the 
rearwaid  of  all  the  camps  throughout  their 
hosts :  and  over  his  host  was  Ahiezer  the  son 
of  Ammishaddai. 

26  And  over  the  host  of  the  tribe  of  the 
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children  of  Asher  was    Pagiel   the   son  of 
Ocran. 

27  And  over  the  host  of  the  tribe  of  the 
children  of  Naphtali  teas  Ahira  the  son  of 
Enan. 

28  *Thu8  were  the  joumeyings  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  according  to  their  armies,  when 
they  set  forward. 

29  IT  And  Moses  said  unto  Hobab,  the  son 
of  Raguel  the  Midianite,  Moses'  father  in  law, 
We  are  journeying  unto  the  place  of  which 
the  Lord  said,  I  will  give  it  you :  come  thou 
with  us,  and  we  will  do  thee  good :  for  the 
Lord  hath  spoken  good  concerning  Israel. 

30  And  he  said  unto  him,  I  will  not  go ; 
but  I  will  depart  to  mine  own  land,  and  to  my 
kindred. 

31  And  he  said.  Leave  us  not,  I  pray  thee ; 
forasmuch  as  thou  knowest  how  we  are  to  en- 


i  Heb.  Thttf, 
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camp  in  the  wilderness,  and  thou  mayest  be 
to  us  instead  of  eyes. 

32  And  it  shall  be,  if  thou  go  with  us,  yea, 
it  shall  be,  that  what  goodness  the  IJoro 
shall  do  unto  us,  the  same  will  we  do  unto 
thee. 

33  IT  And  they  departed  from  the  mount 
of  the  LoHD  three  days'  journey :  and  the  ark 
of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  went  before  thera 
in  the  three  days'  journey,  to  search  out  a 
resting  place  for  them. 

34  And  the  cloud  of  the  Lord  was  upon 
them  by  day,  when  they  went  out  of  the  camp. 

35  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  ark  set 
forward,  that  Moses  said,  'Rise  up.  Lord,  and 
let  thine  enemies  be  scattered ;  and  let  them 
that  hate  thee  flee  before  thee. 

36  And  when  it  rested,  he  said.  Return, 
O  Lqkd,  unto  the  ^many  thousands  of  Israel. 

7  Heb.  ten  thouumd  thomttutds. 


Vewe  2.  *  T\oo trumpets  tf  silver' — The  number  two  is 
mentioned,  probably,  because  Uiere  were  at  this  time  but 
two  priests  to  blow  trumpets.  The  number  seems  to  have 
been  enlarged  as  the  priests  increased,  so  that  in  Solomon's 
time  we  read  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  priests  sounding 
with  trumpets.  Josephus  gives  a  particular  description  of 
them.  He^says  they  were  little  less  than  a  cubit  and  a 
half  long ;  and  were  composed  of  a  narrow  tube  somewhat 
thicker  than  a  flute,  and  ending  in  the  form  of  a  bell.  He 
adds  that  they  were  like  the  common  trumpets  of  his  time ; 
and,  fh>m  his  description  and  the  concurrent  testimony  of 
those  represented  on  the  arch  of  Titus,  they  seem  to  have 
been  also  not  unlike  pur  own  common  trumpets.  Josephus 
clums  for  Moses  the  invention  of  this  form  of  the  trumpet 
The  occasions  on  which  these  sacred  trumpets  were  to  be 
sounded,  are  particularly  specified  in  the  ensuing  verses. 
They  were  to  be  blown  soitly  when  the  congregation  was 
to  be  assembled ;  but  were  sounded  with  a  deeper  note  as 
a  signal  for  the  camps  to  move  forward,  or  when  employed 
to  animate  the  army  as  it  went  out  to  battle. 

6.  *  When  ye  blow  cm  alarm  the  second  time,  then  the 
camps  that  lie  on  the  south  side  shall  take  their  journey^ 
etc — The  text  gives  an  account  of  the  movement  of  only 
two  of  the  grand  divisions ;  but  the  Septuagint  thus  g^ves 
the  account  for  the  two  other  divisions : — *  When  ye  blow 
a  third  alarm,  the  camps  which  lie  on  the  west  side  shall 
march ;  and  when  ye  blow  a  fourth  alarm,  the  camps  which 
lie  on  the  north  side  shall  march.'  In  a  note  to  chap.  i.  we 
have  called  attention  to  the  admirable  order  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  Hebrew  camp ;  and  the  order  observed  in  the 
march  of  this  vast  host  deserves  no  less  attention,  and  is 
not  exceeded  by  any  of  those  practices  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  in  their  military  tactics,  which  have  obtained  a 
much  larger  measure  of  admiration.  They  marched  by 
sound  of  trumpet,  always  in  the  same  order,  and  quartered 
themselves  always  in  the  same  situation  about  the  tabor- 
nacle,  which  was  in  the  centre  of  the  camp.  Every  division 
was  placed  under  the  command  of  its  own  prince,  and  fol- 
lowed its  own  standard.  We  observe  that,  in  the  first 
place,  the  eastern  grand  division  commenced  its  march, 
consisting  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  followed  by  those  of  Issa- 
char  and  Zebulun.  Then  the  tabernacle  was  taken  down, 
and  the  Oershonites  and  Merarites  set  forward  with  it 
The  southern  grand  division  then  commenced  its  march, 
consisting  of  Ileuben,  followed  by  Simeon  and  Gad ;  after 
whom,  the  Kohathites  set  forward  with  the  sanctuary  and 
saered  utensils — thus  occupying  the  very  centre  of  the  line 
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of  march ;  and  on  their  arrival  at  the  new  camp  they  foQod 
that  the  tabernacle  was  set  up  and  property  prepared  to 
receive  the  precious  charge  entrusted  to  them.  After 
them,  the  western  division  began  its  march,  composed  of 
Ephraim,  followed  by  Manasseh  and  Benjamin,  under  their 
respective  chiefSs ;  and  lastly  the  northern  division  moTed 
firom  the  ground,  Dan,  being  followed  by  Asher  and  Naph- 
tali, bringing  up  the  rear  of  the  whole  host  Nodiuig 
could  be  better  contrived  than  this  order  of  march,  p?gii- 
lated  by  sound  of  trunipet,  to  prevent  confusion  and  £^ci- 
litate  the  movements  of^so  vast  a  body.  There  is  nothiog 
in  the  world  resembling  this  march  of  the  Israelites  to 
much  as  that  of  the  pilgrim  caravans  which  at  this  day 
annually  traverse  nearly  the  same  region  in  their  way  to 
Mecca,  the  holy  city  of  the  Mohammedans.  We  may  quote 
the  description  given  by  Pitts  as  the  best  that  has  falleo 
under  our  notice.  It  describes  the  return  from  Mecca  to 
Cairo : — *  The  fij^t  day  we  set  out  from  Mecca  it  was  with- 
out any  order  at  all,  all  hurly-burly;  but  the  next  day 
every  one  laboured  to  get  forward,  and  in  order  to  do  it 
there  was  many  times  much  quarrelling  and  fighting.  Bat 
afkr  every  one  had  taken  his  place  in  the  caravan,  they 
orderly  and  i>eaceablv  kept  the  same  pace  till  they  ctme 
to  Grand  Cairo.  They  travel  four  camels  in  a  breatt, 
which  are  all  tied  one  after  another,  like  as  in  teams.  The 
whole  body  is  called  a  caravan,  which  is  divided  into 
several  cottors  or  companies,  each  of  which  has  its  name, 
and  consists,  it  may  be,  of  several  thousand  camels;  and 
they  move,  one  cottor  after  another,  like  distinct  troops. 
At  the  head  of  each  cottor  is  some  great  gentleman  or 
officer,  who  is  carried  in  a  thine  like  a  horse-litter,  borne 
by  two  camels,  one  before  and  the  other  behind. . .  .Atthe 
head  of  every  cottor  there  goes  likewise  a  sumpter  camel, 
which  carries  his  treasure,  etc  This  camel  hath  two  belb, 
about  the  bigness  of  our  market-bellSy  hanging  one  on  each 
side,  the  sound  of  which  may  be  heard  a  great  way  off. 
Some  other  of  the  camels  have  bells  round  about  their  neckf, 
some  about  their  necks  like  those  which  our  carriers  pat 
about  their  fore  horse's  neck ;  which,  together  with  the 
servants  (who  belong  to  the  camels,  and  travel  on  foot) 
singing  all  night  mauke  a  pleasant  noise,  and  the  jouney 
passes  away  ctelightfuUy.  They  say  this  music  makes  w 
camels  brisk  and  lively.  Thus  they  travel  in  good  <^der, 
every  day,  till  they  come  to  Grand 'Cairo:  and  were  it  not 
for  this  order,  you  mapr  guess  what  confhsion  would  he 
amone  such  a  vast  multitude.  They  have  lights  by  night 
(which  is  the  chief  time  of  travelling,  because  of  the  ex- 
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ceeding  heat  of  the  suu),  which  are  carried  on  the  top  of 
high  poles  to  direct  the  hedges  (pilgrims)  on  their  march. 
(See  Uie  note  on  John  xviii.  3.)  They  are  somewhat  like 
Iron  stoves,  into  which  thev  put  short  dry  wood,  which 
some  of  the  camels  were  loaded  with  ;  it  is  carried  in  great 
sacks,  which  have  a  hole  near  the  bottom,  where  the  ser- 
yants  take  it  out  as  they  see  the  fire  needs  a  recruit  Every 
cottor  has  one  of  these  poles  belonging  to  it,  some  of  which 
have  ten,  some  twelve  of  these  lights  on  their  tops,  or  more 
or  less ;  they  are  likewise  di£ferent  in  figures  as  well  as  in 
numbers :  one  perhaps  oval  way,  like  a  gate ;  another,  tri- 
angular, or  like  N  or  M,  &c. ;  so  that  ever^  one  knows  by 
them  his  respective  cottor.  They  are  earned  in  the  front, 
and  set  up  in  the  place  where  the  caravan  is  to  pitch,  be- 
fore that  comes  up,  at  some  distance  from  one  another. 
They  are  also  earned  by  day,  not  lighted ;  but  yet,  by  the 
figure  and  pnmber  of  them,  tne  hagges  are  directed  to  what 
cottor  they  belong ;  as  soldiers  are,  b^  their  colours,  where 
to  rendezvous ;  and  without  such  directions  it  would  be 
impossible  t«)  avoid  confusion  in  such  a  vast  number  of 
people.'  Here  we  have  a  vast  body  of  pilgrims  divided 
into  parties,  each  headed  by  its  leader,  and  under  its  own 
VOL.  I.  2  a 


standard,  and  having  portable  fii*es  to  light  them  and  serve 
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as  banners  by  night  The  Hebrews  in  their  joamejdnffs 
agreed  in  all  this,  except  that  when  they  travelled  by  night 
they  had  no  need  of  the  portable  beacons,  the  pillar  of  fire 
famishing  a  sufficient  light  to  them.  Oyerlookiug  this 
fact,  Harmer  conjectures  that  the  '  standards'  of  the  tribes 
were  of  the  same  description  as  the  stoyes  for  holding  fires 
described  by  Pitts.  Pitts*  own  aocomit  omits  one  circum- 
stance which  suggests  another  analoffy.  The  Moham- 
medan hadj  caravan  has  an  object  to  which  general  atten- 
tion is  directed,  and  which  is  regarded  with  peculiar 
reverence,  answering,  in  a  humble  degree,  to  the  ark  in  the 
Hebrew  host  Each  of  the  great  caravans  fVom  Damascus 
and  from  Cairo  has  its  holy  camel,  carrying  on  its  back 
the  mahmil,  with  presents  for  the  Kaaba  at  Mecca,  and 
which  also  serves  as  a  sign  or  banner  to  the  caravan.  The 
mahmil  of  Damascus  is  described  by  Maundrell  ss '  A  large 
pavilion  of  black  silk,  pitched  upon  the  back  of  a  very  great 
camel,  and  spreading  its  curtains  all  round  about  the  beast 
down  to  the  ground.  This  camel  wants  not  also  his  orna- 
ments of  large  ropes  of  beads,  fish-shells,  fox-taiU,  and 
other  such  fiintastio  finery,  hanged  upon  his  head,  neck, 
and  legs.  All  this  is  designed  for  the  Roran,  which  thus 
rides  in  state  both  to  and  ft-om  Mecca/  He  tiien  adds  the 
usual  story  about  the  new  carpet  sent  thus  by  ihe  Sultan 
every  year  to  cover  the  Prophet's  tomb,  the  old  one  being 
brought  back  and  treated  as  a  most  venerable  rello.  But 
this  IS  known  to  bo  incorrect,  as  the  mahmil  oontaiiifl 
nothing  but  two  copies  of  the  Koran,  one  on  a  scroll,  and 
the  other  in  the  usual  form  of  a  little  book,  and  each 
enclose  in  a  case  of  gilt  silver,  attached  externally  at 
the  top.  The  mahmil  is  borne  on  a  fine  tall  oamel,  wnioh 
is  generally  indulged  with  exemption  fVom  every  kind 
of  labour  during  lae  remainder  of  its  life.  It  Is*  in  its 
true  signification,  an  emblem  of  royalty  |  giving  to  the 
camp  and  procession  the  idea  of  the  preseuce  of  Sie  sove* 
reign,  and  forming  a  central  object  of  reverence  and 
attention  to  both.  In  nil  these  respects  it  offers  some 
analogy  to  the  ark  in  the  great  pilgrim  march  of  the 
Hebrew  host  There  is  no  fixed  pattern  fbr  the  mahmil^ 
and  the  form  described  by  Maundrell,  with  long  curtains 
to  the  ground,  has  given  place  to  that  represented  in  the 
opposite  engraving. 

31,  *  We  are  to  encamp  in  the  wilderneee,  and  thou  may  est 
be  to  us  instead  of  eyes,* — In  answer  to  those  who  assign 
a  mythical  character  to  this  book,  attention  has  been 
directed  to  such  passages  as  this,  where  Moses  requests 
Hobab  to  aid  the  march  of  the  Israelites  through  the  wil- 
derness by  his  knowledge  of  the  country.  Such  passages 
must  have  been  written  by  a  cooBoientioofl  reporter,  whose 


Gausl  with  thb  Mauxil. 

object  was  to  state  facts,  who  did  not  confine  himself  merelj 
to  the  relation  of  miracles,  and  who  does  tiot  oooceal  the 
natural  occurrences  which  preoeded  the  tnanreUoas  events 
recordid  in  ch.  xl. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

1  ITie  burning  of  Taberah  quenched  by  Moses"  prayer, 
4  The  people  lust  for  flesh,  and  loathe  manna,  10 
Moses  compUnneth  of  his  charge,  16  God  divideth 
his  burden  unto  seventy  elders,  81  Quails  are  given 
in  wrath  at  Kibroth-hattaavah, 

And  whm  the  people  ^complained,  'it  dis- 
pleased the  Lord  :  and  the  Lord  heard  it ; 
and  his  anger  was  kindled ;  and  the  fire  of  the 
Lord  humt  'among  them,  and  consumed 
them  that  were  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
camp. 

2  And  the  people  cried  unto  Moses ;  and 
when  Moses  prayed  unto  the  Lord,  the  fire 
*was  quenched. 

I  Or,  utereat  ^J^^^oomptainert,  •  Heb.  it  wat  evU  im  the  eon  of.  See, 

•  A»  Exod.  1 2.  38.  T  Heb.  iusted  a  lust,  s  Heb.  mined  mtd 
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3  And  he  called  the  name  of  the  place 
*Taberah :  because  the  fire  of  the  Lord  burnt 
amonff  them. 

4  if  And  the  'mixt  multitude  that  was 
among  them  'fell  a  lusting :  and  the  children 
of  Israel  also  Vept  again,  and  said,  *Wbo 
shall  rive  us  flesh  to  eat? 

5  We  remember  the  fish,  which  we  did  e&t 
in  Egypt  freely ;  the  cucumbers,  and  the  me- 
lons, and  the  leeks,  and  the  onions^  and  the 
garlick : 

6  But  now  our  soul  is  dried  away :  there  is 
nothing  at  all,  beside  this  manna,  before  our 
eyes. 

7  And  '*the  manna  was  as  coriander  seed, 
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and  the  **colour  thereof  as  the  colowr  of 
bdellium. 

8  And  the  people  went  about,  and  gathered 
tY,  and  ground  it  in  mills,  or  beat  i^  in  a 
mortar,  and  baked  it  in  pans,  and  made  cakes 
of  it :  and  the  taste  of  it  was  as  the  taste  of 
fresh  oil. 

9  And  when  the  dew  fell  upon  the  camp  in 
the  ni^t,  tlie  manna  fell  upon  it. 

10  1  Then  Moses  heara  the  people  weep 
throughout  their  families,  every  man  in  the 
door  of  his  tent :  and  the  anger  of  the  Lord 
was  kindled  gi'eatly;   Moses  also  was  dis- 


11  And  Moses  said  unto  the  Lord,  Where- 
fore hast  thou  afficted  thy  servant?  and 
wherefore  have  I  not  found  favour  in  thy  sight, 
that  thou  layest  the  burden  of  all  this  people 
upon  me  ? 

12  Have  I  conceived  all  this  people?  have 
I  begotten  them,  that  thou  shouldest  say  unto 
me,  Carry  them  in  ihy  bosom,  as  a  nursing 
father  beareth  the  sucking  child,  unto  the  land 
which  thou  swarest  unto  tneir  fathers  ? 

13  Whence  should  I  have  flesh  to  give  unto 
all  this  people  ?  for  they  weep  unto  me,  say- 
ing. Give  us  flesh,  that  we  may  eat. 

14  I  am  not  able  to  bear  all  this  people 
alone,  because  it  is  too  heavy  for  me. 

15  And  if  thou  deal  thus  with  me,  kill  me, 
I  pray  thee,  out  of  hand,  if  I  have  found  favour 
in  thy  sight ;  and  let  me  not  see  my  wretch- 
edness. 

16  T  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses, 
Gather  imto  me  seventy  men  of  the  elders  of 
Israel,  whom  thou  knowest  to  be  the  elders  of 
the  people,  and  oflScers  over  them ;  and  bring 
them  unto  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation, 
that  they  may  stand  there  with  thee. 

17  And  I  will  come  down  and  talk  with 
thee  there  :  and  I  will  take  of  the  spirit  which 
is  upon  thee>  and  wiU  put  it  upon  tnem ;  and 
they  shall  bear  the  burden  of  the  people  with 
thee,  that  thou  bear  it  not  thyself  alone. 

18  And  say  thou  unto  the  people.  Sanctify 
yourselves  against  to  morrow,  and  ye  shall  eat 
flesh :  for  ye  have  wept  in  the  ears  of  the 
Lord,  saying,  Who  shall  give  us  flesh  to  eat  ? 
for  it  toas  well  with  us  in  Egypt :  therefore  the 
Lord  will  give  you  flesh,  and  ye  shall  eat. 

19  Ye  shall  not  eat  one  day,  nor  two  days, 
uor  five  days,  neither  ten  days,  nor  twenty 
days; 

20  But  even  a  ''whole  month,  until  it  come 
out  at  your  nostrils,  and  it  be  loathsome  unto 


you :  because  that  ye  have  despised  the  Lord 
which  is  among  you,  and  have  wept  before 
him,  saying.  Why  came  we  forth  out  of 
Egypt? 

21  If  And  Moses  said.  The  people,  among 
whom  I  amy  are  six  hundred  ttiousand  foot- 
men; and  thou  hast  said,  I  will  give  them 
flesh,  that  they  may  eat  a  whole  month. 

22  Shall  the  flocks  and  the  herds  be  slam 
for  them,  to  suflSce  them  ?  or  shall  all  the  fish 
of  the  sea  be  gathered  together  for  them,  to 
suffice  them  ? 

23  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  '"Is  the 
Lord's  hand  waxed  short  ?  thou  shalt  see  now 
whether  my  word  shall  come  to  pass  unto  thee 
or  not. 

24  IT  And  Moses  went  out,  and  told  the 
people  the  words  of  the  Lord,  and  gathered 
the  seventy  men  of  the  elders  of  the  people, 
and  set  them  round  about  the  tabernacle. 

25  And  the  Lord  came  down  in  a  cloud, 
and  spake  imto  him,  and  took  of  the  spirit 
that  toas  upon  him,  and  gave  it  unto  the  seventy 
elders :  and  it  came  to  pass,  that^  when  the 
spirit  rested  upon  them,  tney  prophesied,  and 
did  not  cease* 

26  But  there  remamed  two  of  the  men  in 
the  camp,  the  name  of  the  one  was  Eldad,  and 
the  name' of  the  other  Medad :  and  the  spirit 
rested  upon  them ;  and  they  loere  of  them  that 
were  wntten,  but  went  not  out  unto  the  taber- 
nacle :  and  they  prophesied  in  the  camp. 

27  And  there  ran  a  young  man,  and  told 
Moses,  and  said,  Eldad  and  Medad  do  pro- 
phesy in  the  camp. 

28  And  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  the  servant 
of  Moses,  one  of  his  yoimg  men,  answered  and 
said.  My  lord  Moses,  forbid  them. 

29  And  Moses  said  imto  him,  Enviest  thou 
for  my  sake  ?  would  God  that  all  the  Lord's 
people  were  prophets,  and  that  the  Lord 
would  put  his  spirit  upon  them  1 

30  And  Moses  gat  him  into  the  camp,  he 
and  the  elders  of  Israel. 

31  l  And  there  went  forth  a  '^wind  from 
the  Lord,  and  brought  quails  from  the  sea, 
and  let  them  fall  by  the  camp,  **as  it  were  a 
day's  journey  on  tms  side,  and  as  it  were  a 
day's  journey  on  the  other  side,  round  about 
the  camp,  and  as  it  were  two  cubits  At^^upon 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

82  And  the  people  stood  up  all  that  day, 
and  all  that  night,  and  all  the  next  day,  and 
they  gathered  the  quails :  he  that  gathered 
least  gathered  ten  homers :  and  they  spread 


11  Heb.  fly»  ^<l  oi  the  990  of. 


IS  Heb.  ma»ih  ofdayt,  i<  In.  50.  S,  and  69. 1 . 

!•  H«D.  M  it  wert  ihiB  watj  of  a  day* 


14Biod.l6. 18.    I>lHa.78.M. 
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them  all  abroad  for  themselves  round  about 
the  camp. 

33  And  while  the  *  •flesh  was  yet  between 
their  teeth,  ere  it  was  chewed,  the  wrath  of 
the  Lord  was  kindled  against  tlie  people,  and 
the  Lord  smote  the  people  with  a  very  great 
plague. 


34  And  he  called  the  name  of  that  place 
'^Kibroth-hattaavah:  because  there  they  bu- 
ried the  people  that  lusted. 

35  And  the  people  jomneyed  firom  Kibroth- 
hattaavah  unto  Hazeroth;  and  * 'abode  at 
Hazeroth. 


l«Psal.  78.  30,  31. 


y7  That  U,  The  gravts  of  luit. 


18  Ueb.  t/iey  wtre  U,  &c. 


Verse  5.  *  We  remember  thejish,  which  we  did  eat  in  JE^ypt 
freely* — As  to  the  abundance  of  fish  in  Egypt  and  its 
common  use  as  an  article  of  food,  see  the  note  on  Ezod. 
vii.  21.  We  may  here  add,  that  although  fish  is  at  all 
times  a  common  diet  in  that  country,  its  use  becomes  par- 
ticularly conspicuous  in  the  hot  season  occasioned  by  the 
prevalence  of  the  south  winds  in  April  and  May,  when  tlie 
mhabitants  scarcely  eat  anything  but  fish  with  pulse  and 
herbs,  the  great  heat  taking  away  the  appetite  for  all  sorts 
of  flesh  meat  All  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt*  without  dis- 
tinction, then  give  into  this  custom,  which  is  very  ancient 
The  fish  which  they  eat  is  either  fresh  or  dried  in  the  sun. 
It  would  therefore  seem  that  the  Israelites,  being  now  in  the 
midst  of  the  hot  season  (rather  later  in  Arabia  than  in 
Egypt),  longed  with  too  ^at  impatience  for  the  fish  and 
refreshing  vegetables  which  they  had  at  such  times  been 
accustomed  to  enjoy.  How  desirable  such  food  is  to  those 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  it  is  strikingly  instanced,  in 
the  fiict  related  by  Vitriacus,  who  says  that  when  Damietta 
was  besieged  ia  1218,  many  of  the  more  delicate  Egyptians, 
although  thev  had  com  in  abundance,  pined  away  and  died 
for  want  of  the  garlic,  onions,  fish,  birds,  fruits,  and  herbs, 
to  which  they  had  been  accustomed. 

•  Cucumbers*  D^^B^p  kishuim.  The  Arabic,  and  Syriac 
names  of  this  well  known  vegetable  are  from  the  same  root 
as  the  Hebrew.  Arabia  and  Egypt  afford  many  varieties 
of  the  cucumber,  some  of  which  are  soft,  and  are  less  apt 
to  disagree  with  the  digestiye  functions  than  the  cucumbers 
of  this  country.  This  is  owing,  in  all  probability,  to  the 
mellowing  efiects  of  the  sun's  rays,  which  cannot  be  brought 
about  by  any  heating  contnvance  of  human  invention.  In 
Egypt  and  south-western  Asia,  cucumbers  are,  when  in 
season,  eaten  by  all  classes,  to  an  extent  which  would 
scarcely  seem  credible  in  this  country. 

*  Melons*  D^H^ilK  ahattichim.  This  is,  beyond  all 
doubt,  the  melon,  and  probably  the  Cucurbita  citrullus,  or 
water-melon.  This  is  a  native  of  the  warmer  climes,  and 
grows  abundantly  in  the  Levant  and  in  Egypt  The  f^uit 
IS  about  the  size  of  the  common  pumpkin,  which  it  very 
much  resembles  in  appearance.  The  uterior  is  a  pulp  of 
a  blooming  red,  abounding  with  a  copious  irrigation  of  pel- 
lucid juice ;  and  thus  it  becomes  both  meat  and  drink  at  the 
same  time.  A  traveller  in  the  East,who  recollects  the  intense 
gratitude  which  the  gift  of  a  slice  of  melon  inspired,  while 
joumevlng  over  the  hot  and  dry  plains— or  one  who  remem- 
bers the  consciousness  of  wealth  and  security  which  he 
derived  from  the  possession  of  a  melon,  while  prepared  for 
a  day's  journey  over  the  same  plains— A«  will  readily  com- 
prehend the  reg^  with  which  the  Hebrews  in  the  Arabian 
desert  looked  ^k  upon  the  melons  of  Egypt  The  follow- 
ing account  of  the  uses  of  melons  in  Egypt  is  from  Hasscl- 
quist  *  The  water-melon  is  cnltiyated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  in  the  rich  clayey  earth  which  subsides  during  the 
inundation.  This  serves  the  Egyptians  for  meat,  drink, 
and  medicine.  It  is  eaten  in  abundance  during  the  season, 
even  by  the  richer  sort  of  people ;  but  the  common  people 
scarcely  eat  anything  else,  and  account  this  the  best  time 
of  the  year,  as  they  are  obliged  to  put  up  with  worse  fare 
at  other  seasons.  This  fruit  likewise  serves  them  for  drink, 
the  juice  so  refreshing  these  poor  creatures  that  they  have 
much  less  occanon  for  water  than  if  they  were  to  uve  on 
more  substantial  food  in  this  burning  climate.* 
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4.  *Leek$:  The  original  is  TVri  chaizir,  which- the 
majority  of  interpreters  concur  with  our  version  in  re- 
ganling  as  the  leek  in  this  text  The  uncertain^  which 
was  felt  about  it  is,  however,  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
although  it  occurs  several  times  in  Scripture,  this  is  the 
only  place  where  it  is  so  rendered.  It  is  traiislafed  grass 
in  1  Kings  xviii.  5;  2  Kings  uz.  26;  Job  xl.  15;  Ps. 
xxxvii.  2;  herb  in  Job  viii.  12;  hay  in  Prov.  xxvii.  25; 
Isa.  XV.  6 ;  and  court  in  Isa.  xxxiv.  13.  The  fisict  is  that 
Hebrew  sdiolars  know  that  the  leading  idea  of  the  word 
is  grass ;  but  as  the  eatbg  of  grass  seemed  incredible  to 
them,  they  were  content  to  suppose  that  here,  where  it  is 
applied  to  what  was  evidently  a  common  article  of  food,  it 
must  denote  some  vegetable  of  grass-like  shape,  like  the 
leek.  This  was  unfortunate ;  for,  in  fact,  it  appears  that  the 
article  denoted  is  a  kind  of  grass  so  peculiar  to  Egypt,  that 
the  mere  mention  of  it  as  an  article  of  food  is  a  strong  in- 
cidental proof  of  the  historical  authority  of  the  book,  and 
of  Uie  intimate  acquaintance  with  Egypt  which  its  author 
possessed.  That  very  peculiarity  has,  however,  been  the 
cause  of  the  general  error  of  commentators  with  reference 
to  it,  since  they  failed  to  derive  the  explanation  from  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  Egypt  It  is  to  the  acnteness  of 
Heugstenberg  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  indication  we 
have  now  to  offer.  He  justly  remarks  that  in  this  matter 
*  appeal  cannot  be  made  to  the  ancient  translators.  For 
who  can  give  us  security  that  they,  supposing  that  all 
herbage  used  for  fodder  is  excluded,  and  looking  around 
among  the  products  which  serve  men  for  food,  for  one  that 
at  least  furnishes  an  external  similarity  to  grass,  have  not 
merely  guessed  at  the  one  they  have  taken  r  But  we  see 
that  the  Hebrew  word  has  etymologically  the  meaning  not 
so  much  of  grass  as  of  fodder,  or  food  for  cattle.  The  first 
criterion  for  the  correctness  of  an  interpretation  would  Uierc- 
fore  be  to  find  that  the  product  in  question  is  a  proper  food 
for  beasts,  so  that  man  goes,  as  it  were,  to  the  same  table 
with  him.  And  it  is  only  when  no  such  article  could  be 
found,  that  we  should  be  warranted  in  resorting  to  the  leek, 
to  which  this  criterion  will  by  no  means  apply.  But  among 
the  wonders  in  the  natural  history  of  Epypt  it  is  mentioned 
by  travellers  that  the  common  people  there  eat  with  special 
relish  a  kind  of  grass  similar  to  clover.  The  impression 
which  the  sight  of  this  makes  upon  those  who  have  tra- 
velled much,  is  very  graphically  described  by  Mayr  (^Feiss 
nach  JEayvtien,  p.  226).  « A  great  heap  of  clover  was 
thrown  before  the  beasts,  and  a  smaller  heap  of  clover- like 
fodder  was  placed  before  the  master  of  the  house  and  hi< 
companions.  The  ouadmpeds  and  the  bipeds  ate  with 
equal  greediness,  and  the  pile  of  the  latter  was  ail  gone 
before  the  former  had  finisned  theirs.  This  plant  is  very 
similar  to  clover,  except  that  it  has  more  pointed  leaves 
and  whidsh  blossoms.  Enormous  quantities  are  eaten  by 
the  inhabitants,  and  it  is  not  unpalatable.  I  was  after^ 
wards,  when  hungry,  in  a  situation  to  lay  myself  down  in 
the  fields  where  it  grows,  and  graze  with  pleasure.  Delile 
(Descript,  de  VEgypie,  xix.  50,  sq.)  gives  a  morescientifie 
description  of  it  *The  Fenu-Grec  {TrigoueUa  fBonu 
Grctcum^  Linn.)  is  an  annual  plant,  known  m  Egypt  under 
the  name  of  Helbeh.  It  very  mudi  resembles  clover.  The 
people  of  the  country  find  the  voong  firesh  shoots,  befbre 
blossoming,  a  very  delicious  foooL'  But  the  most  particular 
and  the  hesX  account  is  by  Sonnini  (/Voyage^  i.  379),  and 
au  extract  firom  him  will  shew  how  tne  emigrating  Egyp- 
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timns  (the  mixed  multitude)  and  the  Israelites,  could, 
among  other  things,  look  back  longing  upon  the  grau  of 
Bgypt  *  Although  this  helbeh  of  the  Egyptians  is  a  nou- 
rishing food  for  the  numerous  beasts  who  cover  the  plains 
of  the  Delta;  although  horses,  oxen,  and  bufialoes  eat  it 
-with  equal  relish,  it  appears  not  to  be  destined  especially 
fbr  the  sustenance  of  animals,  since  the  harsim  furnishes  an 
aliment  better  even,  and  more  abundant  But  that  which 
ivill  appear  very  extraordinary  is,  that  in  thb  ferdle  coun- 
try the  Egyptians  themselves  eat  the  fenu-grec  so  largely 
that  it  may  be  i«X)perly  called  the  food  of  man.  In  the 
month  of  November  they  cry  **  Green  helbeh  for  sale ! "  in 
the  streets  of  the  towns.  It  is  tied  up  in  large  bunches, 
ivhich  the  inhabitants  eagerly  purchase  at  a  low  price,  and 
ivhich  they  eat  with  incredible  greediness,  without  an^ 
kind  of  seasoning.  They  pretend  that  this  singular  diet  is 
an  excellent  stomachic,  a  specific  against  worms  and  dysen- 
tery ;  in  fine,  a  preservative  a^nst  a  great  number  of  ma- 
ladies. They,  in  fact,  regard  it  as  endowed  with  so  many 
good  qualities,  that  it  is,  in  their  estimation,  a  true  pa- 
nacea.' 

*  Onions.*— DvV3  hetzalim^  Sept  t^  KpSfifiva,  This  is 
doubtless  the  common  onion  {Allium  cepa\  as  proved  by 
the  identity  of  its  Arabic  name  with  the  Hebrew,  and  by 
its  early  use  as  an  article  of  food  in  Egypt  The  native 
cf>antry  of  the  onion  is  uncertun;  but  it  is  presumed 
that  it  came  from  India,  whence  it  passed  into  Egypt  In 
warm  countries,  the  onion  often  constitutes  a  staple  article 
of  diet  The  sun  has  the  same  mellowing  effect  upon  it  as 
upon  the  encumber,  so  that  its  savour  is  more  bland  than 
when  grown  in  this  country,  and  its  use  far  less  likely  to 
affect  the  stomach  with  any  disagreeable  consequences. 
Most  of  the  people  of  Western  Asia  are  remarkably  fond 
of  onions.  The  Arabs  in  particular  have  even  a  childish 
passion  for  them,  and  several  of  their  proverbial  phrases 
express  this  attachment  We  have  known  poor  Arabs  wait 
for  more  than  an  hour,  till  the  refuse  of  onions  employed 
in  cooking  should  be  thrown  away. 

Onions  are  frequently  represented  in  the  sculptures  of 
Egypt  According  to  D'Arvieux,  they  are  in  that  country 
sweet  and  large,  and  taste  better  than  even  those  of  Smyrna. 
Hasselquist  protests  that  there  are  in  the  world  none  better. 
Herodotus  shews  that  they  were,  ancientiy,  frequently  an 
article  of  diet  among  the  people,  and  a  common  food  of 
those  who  laboured  on  the  pyramids.  In  what  estimation 
they  are  now  held  wc  see  from  Sonnini.  *  This  species  of 
v^table  is  yet  extraordinarily  common  in  this  country ; 
it  IS  the  aliment  of  the  common  people,  and  almost  the  very 
lowest  classes.  Onions  cooked  or  raw  are  sold  in  the  streets 
for  almost  nothing.  These  onions  have  not  the  tartness  of 
those  of  Europe ;  they  are  sweet,  they  do  not  sting  the 
mouth  unpleasantly,  and  they  do  not  extort  the  tears  of 
those  who  cut  them'  (7>ar«/<,  p.  68).  Pliny  says  that 
onions  and  garlic  were  worshipped  bv  the  E^ptians ;  and 
Juvenal,  in  a  well  known  passa^  of  his  fifteenth  Satire, 
thus  names  these  garden-bom  deities : — 

'  It  is  a  sin  to  violate  a  leek  or  onion,  or  to  break  them 

with  a  bite. 
0  holy  nation,  for  whom  are  bom  in  gardens 
These  deities  1' 

It  has  been  asked,  how  this  is  compatible  with  the  state- 
ment of  the  text,  and  of  various  ancient  authors,  that  onions, 
leeks,  and  garlic,  were  abundantiy  eaten  in  £gypt  Some- 
thing must  be  allowed  for  the  exaggeration  of  the  Romans, 
by  whom  the  Egyptians  were  never  well  understood ;  and 
the  evidence  that  uiese  products  were  used  as  common  food 
greatiy  preponderates.  There  is  no  evidence  from  the  mo- 
numents that  onions  were  sacred,  for  we  see  them  as  com- 
mon offerings  upon  the  altars :  and  the  trath  seems  to  be, 
that  whatever  religious  feeling  prohibited  their  use  on  cer- 
tain occasions,  this  was  confinea  to  the  initiated,  who  were 
required  to  keep  themselves  more  especially  pure  for  the 
service  of  the  gods. 

*  Garliek/  —  D^^NS^  lAvfiitfii.  The  word  occurs  only  in 
this  place,  and  it  migjht  thus  be  difficult  to  identify  the  plant 


under  ordinary  circumstances ;  but  that  the  word  denotes 
a  species  of  garlic  has  never  been  called  in  question.  It 
is  true  that  Egypt  does  not  now  produce  this  plant ;  but 
this  is  the  case  with  many  other  plants  (including  the  pa- 
pyrus) which  were  formerly  abundant  in  that  country,  but 
are  now  almost  if  not  entirely  extinct  (Sonnini,  p.  68). 
Ancient  authors  assure  us  that  garlic  was  formerly  culti- 
vated and  abundantiy  consumed  in  Egypt  Herodotus  (ii. 
125)  mentions  it  in  connection  with  the  onion,  as  a  priu- 
cipfd  article  of  food  in  that  country,  especially  among  the 
poorer  classes.  Pliny  also  speaks  of  the  two  in  connection 
{Hist.  NaU  xix.  6).  Dioscorides  describes  it  among  the 
plants  of  Epypt ;  and  Rosellini  {Mommenti  delV EfjittOyM,  C 
li.  383)  thinks  he  has  discovered  a  representation  of  it  upon 
a  painting  at  Beni  Hassan.  The  species  considered  to  have 
been  then  cultivated  in  Egypt  is  the  Allium  Ascalonicum, 
which  is  the  most  common  in  Eastern  countries,  and 
obtains  its  specific  name  from  having  been  brought  into 
Europe  firom  Ascalon.  It  is  now  usually  known  in  the 
kitchen  garden  by  the  name  of  *  eschalot'  or  <  shallot:' 
and  is  too  common  to  require  particular  description. 

16.  *  Seventy  men  cf  the  elders  of  IsraeV — We  read  of 
seventy  elders  in  Exodus  xxiv.  9,  who  were  with  Moses  in 
the  mount,  and  who  in  the  11th  verse  are  called  the  nobles 
of  Israel.  It  is  therefore  thought  by  some  that  the  present 
institution  consisted  in  giving  new  authorities  and  powers 
to  a  body  already  existing.  It  is  a  great  question  among 
commentators,  whether  this  body  was  merely  temporary, 
or  was  perpetual  and  the  same  which  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  later  Jewish  history  makes  so  conspicuous  a 
figure  under  the  name  of  the  Sanhedrim.  The  Jewish 
writers  are  strongly  of  the  latter  opinion,  which  is  also 
admitted  by  many  Christian  writers  of  (p*eat  eminence. 
The  former  opinion  is,  however,  that  which  is  now  most 
commonly  entertained,  and  in  which  we  are  strongly  dis- 
posed to  concur.  The  principal  reasons  on  which  this 
conclusion  is  founded  may  thus  be  stated : — No  mention  is 
made  of  the  existence  of  such  a  council  in  all  the  Old  Tes- 
tament; and  this  silence  seems  quite  decisive,  as,  if  it  ex- 
isted, it  could  not  have  fsiiled  to  occupy  such  a  position, 
and  to  have  been  so  connected  with  the  public  affiiirs  of  the 
country,  that  not  to  notice  it  would  be  much  the  same  as 
to  omit  any  notice  of  the  senate  in  a  history  of  Rome.  We 
observe  also  that  circumstances  continually  occur  in  which 
such  a  council  must  have  acted,  and  must  have  been  men- 
tioned, if  it  had  been  in  existence.  Besides,  the  Sanhe- 
drim of  later  times^  which  is  described  as  identical  with 
the  Mosucal  council  of  seventy,  seems  to  had  very  diffe- 
rent functions  and  powers.  The  Sanhedrim  was  a  supreme 
college  of  justice  and  court  of  appeal.  It  was  a  judicial 
institution :  but  we  can  discover  notiiing  judicial  in  the 
coundl  established  in  this  chapter.  There  was  no  need  of 
judges,  of  whom  the  people  had  already  between  uxty  and 
seventy  thousand,  under  the  plan  suggested  by  Jethro. 
Nor  would  a  judicial  assembly  oerequued  by  the  peculiar 
circumstances  under  which  the  appointment  originated. 
This  was  a  rebellion ;  which  led  Moses  to  feel  that  he  was 
unable  alone  to  bear  the  burden  of  governing  the  unruly 
multitude,  in  consequence  of  which  the  Lord  directed  the 
appointment  of  seventy  elders,  persons  of  respectability  and 
influence ;  who  might  form  a  senate  to  share  with  him  the 
respondlHlitief  and  cares  of  government.  This  measure 
would  naturally  tend  to  obviate  the  jealousy  with  which 
the  people  appear  at  times  to  have  regarded  the  extensive 
and  sovereign  powers  which  rested  in,  or  were  rather  ad- 
ministered, by,  the  hands  of  Moses.  The  later  Sanhedrim 
would  seem  to  have  been  quite  another  thin^.  It  was 
doubtiess  intended  as  an  imitation  of  the  Mosaical  institu- 
tion, and  the  difference  may  be  accounted  for  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  period  of  its  establishment,  which  was  appa- 
rentiy  in  the  age  of  the  Maccabees,  when  the  long  interval 
of  captivity,  in  a  strange  land,  had  rendered  the  Jews  igno- 
rant of  the  nature  of  the  original  institution,  as  they  indeed 
were  of  many  other  customs  of  their  ancestors. 

26.  *  TJieu prophesied  in  the  camp* — Eldad  and  Medad 
were  two  of  the  seventy,  who  were,  like  the  others,  to  have 
gone  to  the  tabernacle  to  receive  there  a  measure  of  that 
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diTioe  spirit  which  rested  on  Moses.  It  is  generally  un- 
derstood that  they  declined  to  attend,  from  no  culpable 
motive,  but  from  extreme  modesty  and  humility,  inducing 
in  them  a  deep  sense  of  their  own  unworthiness  of  the  in- 
tended distinction.  But  the  divine  fovour,  which  is  not 
limited  to  place,  sought  them,  even  in  the  camp,  and 
marked  them  out  by  extraordinary  gifts  for  that  distin- 
guished office  which,  if  left  to  themselves,  they  would  pro- 
bably have  declined. 

31.  «  Qittn7».'— See  the  note  on  Exod.  xvi.  13.  These 
migratory  birds,  as  well  as  the  way  of  taking  and  prepar- 
ing tiiem,  must  have  been  well  known  to  the  Israelites 
while  in  Egvpt  At  the  nroper  season  they  resorted  to 
Egypt  in  such  vast  flocks,  tnat  even  the  dense  population 
of  that  country  was  unable  to  consume  them  while  fresh, 
but  they  salted  and  dried  great  quantities  for  fbture  use. 
It  is  still  tiie  same  in  those  countries ;  and  modem  travel- 
lers, on  witnessing  the  incredible  numbers  of  these  birds, 
have  expressed  their  conviction  that,  as  the  text  describes, 
such  a  suitable  wind  as  the  Almighty  sent,  could  only  have 
been  necessary  to  supply  even  the  great  Hebrew  host  with 
a  sufficient  supply  of  quails  to  last  for  a  month. 

—  *  As  it  were  two  cubits  high  upon  the  face  rf  the 
earth* — Various  conmientators,  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Septuagint,  of  Josephus,  and  of  Jerome,  read  *  at  about  two 
cubits  above  the  face  of  the  earth.'  That  is,  that  they  flew 
so  low  as  to  be  easily  caught,  and  this  is  what  the  birds 
always  do  when  &tigued  with  a  Ions  aerial  voyage.  This 
is  also  our  impression,  and  not  that  they  fell  on  the  ground 
and  lay  there  two  cubits  deep.  As  we  understand,  it  would 
seem  that  the  quails  were  so  exhausted,  or  ratiier,  the^ 
were  so  strictiy  kept  by  the  IKvine  power  within  the  limit 
of  a  day's  journey  from  the  camp,  that  even  when  roused, 
or  attempting  flight,  they  could  not  rise  more  than  three 
feet  fh>m  the  ground,  and  were  thus  easily  caught  with 
nets  or  by  the  hand.  The  commentators,  who  hesitate  to 
admit  this  view,  from  the  feeling  that  it  would  have  been 
difficult  for  the  people  to  have  collected  the  (quantity  they 
did  if  they  had  anyuiing  more  to  do  than  to  pick  them  up, 
are  probably  not  aware  of  the  almost  proverbial  fhcilitv 
with  which  quails  are  caught  They  may  be  taken  with 
almost  any  kind  of  net,  or  without  any  net.  The  method 
followed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Bhinocolura,  as  described 
by  Diodorus,  is  thus : — Th^  placed  lon^  nets,  made  of 
split  reeds,  along  the  shore  n>r  many  stadia,  in  which  the^ 
caught  the  quaiU  that  were  brought  up  in  immense  multi- 


tudes from  the  tea,  and  stored  them  up  for  Aiture  luhdsl- 
enoe  and  sale.  Herodotus  savs  that  quails,  ducks,  ai^ 
some  other  birds,  were  salted  by  the  l^ptians,  and  sob- 
sequenUy  eaten  without  dressing.  His  testimony  as  to  the 
salting  of  birds  is  coofirmed  by  existing  paintings,  where 
some  poulterers  appear  to  be  preservine  them  in  this  man- 
ner, and  depositing  them  in  jars.  They  are  taken  with 
nets  in  Egypt,  at  present,  in  vast  numbm  In  the  north 
of  Persia  and  Armenia  they  are  caught  with  equal  ease, 
even  when  the  birds  are  not  in  an  exhausted  state,  or  in 
such  vast  numbers  as  we  are  now  considering.  The  pro- 
cess is  curious.  The  men  stick  two  poles  in  their  girdles, 
upon  which  they  place  either  their  outer  coat,  or  a  pair  of 
trowsers,  and  these,  at  a  distance,  are  intended  to  look  lilw 
the  horns  of  an  animaL    They  then  with  a  hand-net 

{>rowl  about  the  fields,  and  the  <^uail,  seeing  a  form  more 
ike  a  beast  than  a  man,  permits  it  to  approach  so  near  as 
to  allow  the  hunter  to  throw  his  net  over  it  The  rapidity 
with  which  the  Persians  catch  quails  in  tibis  way  is  asto- 
nishing. (See  Morier's  Second  Journey^  p.  343.)  In  sup- 
port of  the  view  of  this  matter  which  apj^rs  to  us  prefier- 
able,  we  may  add,  that  if  the  birds  had  bm  two  cubits  deep 
upon  the  ground,  the  fkr  greater  part  of  them  must  have 
been  deaabefore  they  could  be  collected,  and  would  there- 
fore have  been  unfit  for  food,  since  the  Israelites  could  eat 
nothing  that  died  of  sufibcation,  or  the  blood  of  which  had 
not  beenpoured  out 

32.  '  Theij  spread  them  all  abroad  . . .  round  about  the 
camp* — ^This  is  the  first  direct  indication  in  Scripture  of 
animal  fbod  being  prepared  so  as  to  be  preserved  fin- 
future  occasions.  Our  earliest  information  conceniing  the 
Egyptians  describes  them  as  salting  and  drying;  fi>r  future 
use,  great  auantities  of  fish  and  fowl.  A  nomade  people, 
as  the  Hebrews  were  when  they  went  down  to  Egvpt, 
never  think  of  any  such  processes,  even  at  the  presentdav. 
It  is  therefore  natural  to  conclude  that  they  had  learnt  this 
simple  and  useful  art  from  the  Egyptians.  We  are  disposed 
to  conclude  with  Calmet  (in  his  note  on  this  place),  tiiat  the 
Hebrews  salted  their  quails  before  they  dried  them.  We 
have  here,  then,  the  earliest  indication  of  processes,  the 
benefits  resulting  firom  which  have  become  so  difiused  and 
familiar,  that  it  costs  an  effort  of  recollection  to  recognise 
them  as  benefits.  Tct  manj  centuries  have  not  eli^eed 
since  the  Emperor  Charles  Y .  thought  it  becune  him  to 
erect  a  statue  to  the  man  (G.  Bukep  who  discovered  the 
process  of  salting  and  barrelling  herrings. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

1  God  rebuketh  the  sedition  qf  Miriam  and  Jaron. 
10  Miriam* 8  leprosy  is  healed  at  the  prayer  qfMos98, 
14  God  commandeth  Iter  to  be  shut  out  qf  the  ho$t. 

And  Miriam  and  Aaron  spake  against  Moses 
because  of  the  ^Ethiopian  woman  whom  he 
had  married  :  for  he  had  'married  an  Ethio- 
pian woman. 

2  And  they  said,  Hath  the  Lord  indeed 
spoken  only  by  Moses  ?  hath  he  not  spoken 
also  by  us  ?    And  the  Lord  heard  it. 

3  (Now  the  man  Moses  was  'very  meek, 
above  all  the  men  which  toere  upon  the  fitce 
of  the  earth.) 

4  And  the  Lord  spake  suddenly  unto 
Moses,  and  unto  Aaron,  and  imto  Miriam, 
Come  out  ye  three  unto  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation.     And  they  three  came  out 
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5  And  the  Lord  came  down  in  the  pillar 
of  the  cloud,  and  stood  in  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle,  and  called  Aaron  and  Miriam : 
and  they  both  came  forth. 

6  And  he  said.  Hear  now  my  words :  If 
there  be  a  prophet  among  you,  /the  Lord 
will  make  myself  known  unto  him  in  a  vision, 
and  will  speaK  imto  him  in  a  dream. 

7  My  servant  Moses  is  not  so,  *wbo  if 
faithful  in  all  mine  house. 

8  With  him  will  I  speak  *mouth  to  mouth, 
even  apparently,  and  not  in  dark  speedies : 
and  the  similitude  of  the  Lord  shall  he  be- 
hold :  wherefore  then  were  ye  not  afraid  to 
speak  against  my  servant  Moses  ? 

9  And  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was  kindled 
against  them ;  and  he  departed. 

10  If  And  the  cloud  aeparted  from  off  the 
tabernacle ;    and,    behold,    Miriam 
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leprous,  white  as  snow :   and  Aaron  looked 
upon  Miriam,  and,  behold,  she  was  leprous. 

11  And  Aaron  said  unto  Moses,  Alas,  my 
lord,  I  beseech  thee,  lay  not  the  sin  upon  us, 
wherein  we  have  done  foolishly,  and  wherein 
we  have  sinned. 

12  Let  her  not  be  as  one  dead,  of  whom 
the  flesh  is  half  consumed  when  he  cometh 
out  of  his  mother's  womb. 

13  And  Moses  cried  unto  the  Lord,  saying. 
Heal  her  now,  O  God,  I  beseech  thee. 


14  IT  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  If 
her  father  had  but  spit  in  her  face,  should  she 
not  be  ashamed  seven  days  ?  let  her  be  ^shut 
out  from  the  camp  seven  days,  and  after  that 
let  her  be  received  in  again, 

15  And  Miriam  was  shut  out  from  the 
camp  seven  days  :  and  the  people  journeyed 
not  till  Miriam  was  brought  in  again, 

16  If  And  afterward  the  people  removed 
from  Hazeroth,  and  pitched  in  the  wilderness 
of  Paran. 

18.  M« 


Verse  1.  *  Ethiopian  woman' — The  wife  of  Moses  was  a 
native  of  a  part  of  Arabia  which  was  originally  occapied 
by  the  descendants  of  Cush  the  son  of  Ham,  and  which 
therefore,  in  common  with  other  parts  of  Arabia  and  the 
other  oonntries  settled  by  Cush  and  bis  descendants,  was 
called  Cush  or  Ethiopia  (see  the  notes  on  Gen.  xxt.  16,  and 
Exod.  ii.  15).  Our  more  restricted  application  of  the  name 
Ethiofna  occasions  some  difficulty,  at  times,  firom  its  being 
so  frequently  used  to  translate  the  original  word  <Cnsh.' 
In  the  present  instance  it  does  not  even  follow  that  Zip* 
porah  was  a  Cushite  by  descent,  but  only  by  being  bom  m 
a  country  called  after  Cush.  There  are  some,  nowever, 
who  think  that  the  woman  in  question  was  not  Zipporah, 
bat  a  new  wife,  Zipporah  being  dead.  There  is  not  the 
least  ground  for  this  supposition ;  nor  does  it  remove  any 
difficiSty,  as  no  other  woman,  whom  Moses  was  likelv  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  espousing,  could  well  be  a  Cushite 
in  any  other  sense  than  the  daughter  of  Jethro  was. 

3.  {\Now  the  man  Motes  was  very  meek,'  etc.} — ^This 
parenthetical  clause  has  been  eagerly  taken  hold  of  by 
Spinoza  and  other  soeptics,  as  fhrmshinff  an  argument  that 
Moses  was  not  the  author  of  these  books,  since  no  man, 
however  ^preat  his  egotism,  would  thus  speak  of  himself. 
In  reply,  it  might  be  allowed  that  Moses  did  not  write  this 
clause,  which  was  probably,  with  some  other  small  matters, 
introduced  by  Ezra  or  some  other  person.  It  has  quite  the 
air  of  a  gloss:  the  sense  is  complete  without  it;  and  the 
form  of  expression, '  the  man  Moses,'  no  where  else  occurs. 
We  may  retain  it,  however,  without  any  reflection  on  the 
humility  of  Moses,  for  the  word  (Ijy  anav)  translated 


« meek'  may,  with  equal  or  greater  propriety,  be  translated 
depressed ^ or  'afflicted;'  and  that  he  really  was  so,  and 
had  canse  to  be  so,  is  manifest  in  every  chapter  ^m  the 
eleventh  to  the  seventeenUi.  Some  commentators,  however, 
admit  the  current  rendering,  and  contend  that  this  declara- 
tion, by  one  who  never  hesitated  to  record  his  own  feults, 
of  the  grace  which  Grod  had  given  to  him,  was  justified  by 
the  occasion,  which  reqcdred  him  to  repel  an  unjust  asper- 
sion upon  his  character  and  motives. 

14.  *  If  her  father  had  but  spit  in  her  face/  etc.— The 
word  translated  *  in  her  face*  nmy  equally  mean  '  before 
her  fiuje^'  or  *  in  her  presence.'  The  force  of  the  expression 
depends  much  upon  its  being  understood  that  expectoration 
as  a  natural  act,  or  even  as  excited  by  the  abundant  use  of 
tobacco,  scarcely  ever  takes  place  in  the  East;  and  when 
it  does,  is  regarded  with  such  strong  disgust  as  to  render 
it  a  medium  for  expressing  the  most  intense  abhorrence 
and  detestation  towards  the  jperson  upon  whom,  or  in 
whose  presence,  the  discharge  is  made,  or  even  towards  an 
absent  person  to  whose  conduct  it  is  applied.  Indeed,  so 
far  is  this  idea  carried,  that  it  is  the  highest  insult  to  any 
one,  absent  or  present,  for  a  person  to  say  that  he  does  or 
would  discharge  his  saliva  on  his  person  or  on  the  ground 
before  him.  Thus, '  I  spit  on  his  beard,'  is  in  Persia  an 
exceedingly  strong  expression  of  contempt  and  aversion,  in 
proverbiSl  use  among  all  classes,  from  the  king  to  the 
beggar.  It  appears  from  the  text  that,  among  the  Hebrews, 
such  an  act  on  the  part  of  a  parent  so  disgraced  his  children 
as  to  render  them  unclean,  and  oblige  them  to  live  apart 
for  seven  days.  * 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

1  The  names  of  the  men  who  were  sent  to  search  the 
land,  17  Thdr  instructions,  21  Their  acts,  26 
Their  relation. 

And  the  Lord  spake  unto  MoBes,  iaying, 

2  Send  thou  men,  that  they  may  search 
the  land  of  Canaan,  which  I  give  unto  the 
children  of  Israel :  of  every  tribe  of  their 
fethers  shall  ye  send  a  man,  every  one  a  ruler 
among  them. 

3  And  Moses  by  the  commandment  of  the 
Loan  sent  them  from  the  wilderness  of  Paran : 
all  those  m^  were  heads  of  the  children  of 
Israel. 

4  And  these  were  their  names :  of  the  tribe 
of  Reuben,  Shammua  the  scm  of  Zaccur, 


5  Of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  Shaphat  the  son 
of  Hori. 

6  Of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  Caleb  the  son  of 
Jephunneh. 

7  Of  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  Igal  the  son  of 
Joseph. 

8  Of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  Oshea  the  son 
of  Nun. 

9  Of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  Palti  the  son 
of  Raphu. 

10  Of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  Gaddiel  the 
son  of  Sodi. 

11  Of  the  tribe  of  Joseph,  namely,  of 
the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  Gaddi  the  son  of 
Sosi. 

12  Of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  Ammiel  the  son  of 
GemaUi. 
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13  Of  the  tribe  of  Asher,  Sethur  the  son  of 
Michael. 

14  Of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  Nahbi  the  son 
of  Vophsi. 

15  Of  the  tribe  of  Gad,  Geuel  the  son  of 
Machi. 

16  These  are  the  names  of  the  men  which 
Moses  sent  to  spy  out  the  land.  And  Moses 
called  Oshea  the  son  of  Nun  Jehoshua. 

17  IT  And  Moses  sent  them  to  spy  out  the 
land  of  Canaan,  and  said  unto  them,  Get  you 
up  this  imy  southward,  and  go  up  into  the 
mountain : 

18  And  see  the  land,  what  it  is;  and  the 
people  that  dwelleth  therein,  whether  they  be 
strong  or  weak,  few  or  many ; 

19  And  what  the  land  is  that  they  dwell  in, 
whether  it  be  good  or  bad ;  and  what  cities 
they  be  that  tliey  dwell  in,  whetlier  in  tents,  or 
in  strong  holds ; 

20  And  what  the  land  w,  whether  it  be  fat 
or  lean,  whether  there  be  wood  therein,  or  not. 
And  be  ye  of  good  courage,  and  bring  of  the 
fruit  of  the  land.  Now  the  time  was  me  time 
of  the  firstripe  grapes. 

21  IT  So  they  went  up,  and  searched  the 
land  from  the  wilderness  of  Zin  unto  Rehob, 
as  men  come  to  Hamath. 

22  And  they  ascended  by  the  south,  and 
came  unto  Hebron  ;  where  Ahiman,  Sheshai, 
and  Talmai,  the  children  of  Anak,  were, 
(Now  Hebron  was  built  seven  years  before 
Zoan  in  Egypt.) 

23  ^And  they  came  unto  the  *brook  of 
Eshcol,  and  cut  down  from  thence  a  branch 
with  one  cluster  of  grapes,  and  they  bare  it 
between  two  upon  a  staff;  and  they  brought 
of  the  pomegranates,  and  of  the  figs. 

24  The  place  was  called  the  'brook 
*Eshcol,    because    of  the   cluster  of  grapes 


which  the  children  of  Israel  cut  down  from 
thence. 

25  And  they  returned  from  searching  of  the 
land  after  forty  days. 

26  IT  And  they  went  and  came  to  Moses, 
and  to  Aaron,  and  to  all  the  congregation  of 
the  children  of  Israel,  unto  the  wilderness  of 
Paran,  to  Kadesh ;  and  brought  back  word 
imto  them,  and  unto  all  the  congregation,  and 
shewed  them  the  fruit  of  the  land. 

27  And  they  told  him,  and  said,  We  came 
imto  the  land  whither  thou  sentest  us,  and 
surely  it  floweth  with  *milk  and  honey ;  and 
this  is  the  fruit  of  it 

28  Nevertheless  the  people  be  strong  that 
dwell  in  the  land,  and  the  cities  are  walled, 
and  very  great :  and  moreover  we  saw  the 
children  of  Anak  there. 

29  Tlie  Amalekites  dwell  in  the  land  of  the 
south :  and  the  Hittites,  and  the  Jebusites, 
and  the  Amorites,  dwell  in  the  mountains ; 
and  the  Canaanites  dwell  by  the  sea,  and  by 
the  coast  of  Jordan. 

30  And  Caleb  stilled  the  people  before 
Moses,  and  said,  Let  us  go  up  at  once,  and 
possess  it ;  for  we  are  well  able  to  overcome  it. 

31  But  the  men  that  went  up  with  him  said, 
We  be  not  able  to  go  up  against  the  people ; 
for  they  are  stronger  than  we. 

32  And  tliey  broudit  up  an  evil  report  of 
the  land  which  they  nad  searched  unto  the 
children  of  Israel,  saying.  The  land,  through 
which  we  have  gone  to  search  it,  is  a  land 
that  eateth  up  the  inhabitants  tliereof ;  and 
all  the  people  that  we  saw  in  it  are  "men  of  a 
great  stature. 

33  And  there  we  saw  the  giants,  the  sons 
of  Anak,  which  corne  of  the  giants :  and  we 
were  in  our  own  sight  as  grasslioppers,  and  so 
we  were  in  their  sight. 


1  Deat.  I.  24.  8  Or,  vaUey.  »  Or,  vallet/.  *  That  1%  a  cluster  qfgrapet.  »  Exod.  33.  3.  •  Heb.  men  qfttahatt. 


Verses  1-2.  *  The  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saifiiigf  Send 
thou  men,'  etc.— It  has  been  urged  that  this  doe's  not  agree 
with  Dent  i.  22,  where  the  proposal  to  send  men  to  survey 
the  land  is  described  as  emanating  from  the  people  them- 
selves. But  the  explanation  is  easy  :~*  In  the  one  case, 
Moses  relates  the  authority  which  he  had  for  sending  the 
spies ;  but  in  Deuteronomy,  as  he  is  directing  his  address 
to  the  people,  he  reminds  them  of  their  share  in  the  mea- 
sure. They  were  responsible  for  it  They  suggested  it 
themselves.  God  sanctioned  the  proposal  they  made. 
Thus  it  is  true  both  that  the  Lord  directed  Moses  to  send 
the  spies,  and  that  the  people  earnestly  urged  the  proposal.' 
—See  Davidson's  Sacred  Hermeneutics,  p.  536. 

20.  •  The  time  of  the  firstripe  ^ape».'— This  was  in 
August :  the  first  clusters  then  come  to  maturity  and  are 
gathered ;  the  second  clusters  in  September,  and  the  third 
and  last  in  October.  As  the  spies  departed  at  the  season 
of  the  first  ripe  grapes,  and  were  forty  days  absent,  the 
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clusters  wluch  they  gathered  at  Eshcol,  on  their  retsmi 
must  have  been  of  the  second  gathering. 

21 .  *  Sb  they  went  up*  etc — ^From  the  descriptioo  of  tbek 
route  here  given,  it  seems  that  the  spies  took  a  survey  of 
the  whole  land  from  south  to  north ;  proceeding  apnarently, 
near  the  course  of  the  Jordan  in  their  way  out,  ana  return- 
ing through  the  midst  of  the  country  along  the  borders  of 
the  Sidonians  and  Philistines.  No  course  could  be  better 
calculated  to  make  them  acquainted  with  the  character  and 
resources  of  the  country.  I 

—  *  Wilderness  of  ZinJ—We  have  alr^dy  indicated  , 
generally,  what  we  must  now  more  predsely  state,  that  the 
Desert  of  Zin  must  be  identified  witn  the  low  sandy  plain 
or  valley  which  extends  from  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  Golf  of 
Akaba.  This  valley  is  through  its  whole  extent  booodcd 
on  the  east  by  the  mountains  of  Seir,  which  rise  abrnptly  , 
from  it,  and  almost  shut  it  in  on  that  side,  being  oulr  tnh 
versed  by  a  flew  narrow  wadys,  one  of  whidi  oidy  (that  of  , 
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el-Gboeyr)  farnishes  a  passage,  vhich  would  be  extremely 
difficult  to  a  hostile  force,  and  still  more  to  one  so  large 
and  so  eucumbered  as  the  Hebrew  host  This  wady  of  el- 
Ghoeyr  probably  offered  the  *  highway/  through  which  the 
Israelites  subsequently  wished  to  pass  eastward ;  and,  Ruling 
to  obtain  permission  to  do  so,  were  obliged  to  retrace  their 
steps  aud  so  round  the  southern  extremity  of  the  chain, 
near  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah.  The  plain  on  its 
other  or  western  side  is  bounded  by  a  lower  chain  of  hills 
which  separate  it  from  the  Desert  of  Paran.  The  average 
breadth  of  this  plain  is  about  five  miles.  It  is  wholly 
destitute  of  water,  and  in  every  respect  answers  to  iae 
Scriptural  account  of  the  Desert  of  Zin,  which,  as  distin- 
guishing it  from  that  of  Paran,  could  never  be  definitely 
understood  until  Burckhardt's  researches  furnished  the  in- 
formation whicluhas  contributed  so  materially  to  the  elu- 
cidation of  a  very  important  but  previously  obscure  portion 
of  Sacred  writ. 

—  *  Rehob,*  elsewhere  called  Beth-rehob.  This  place  is 
also  mentioned  in  Judges  xviii.  28 ;  Josh.  xix.  28 ;  2  Sam. 
X.  8,  in  such  a  manner  that  its  general  situation  cannot  be 
questioned,  although  we  are  not  acquainted  with  its  precise 
site.  It  must  have  stood  in  the  north  of  the  Holy  Land, 
within  Mount  Hermon,  near  the  pass  leadbg  through  that 
mountain  to  Hamath  bejond,  and  not  far  u^m  Dan.  It 
was  the  capital  of  a  Syrian  kingdom,  and  continued  to  be 
such  long  after  the  oty,  in  the  division  of  the  land,  had 
fsUlen  to  the  lot  of  Asher,  that  tribe  being  unable  to  drive 
out  the  old  inhabitants.  It  seems  to  be  mentioned  as  a 
distinct  kingdom  in  2  Sam.  x.  8;  and  one  of  those  which 
leagued  with  the  Ammonites  against  David ;  but  it  is  pro- 
iMible  that,  in  conmion  with  the  other  small  Syrian  states 
there  enumerated,  it  was  tributary  to  the  kingdom  of  Zobah, 
with  which  they  acted  on  that  occasion,  and  afterwards  to 
tliat  of  Damascus,  by  which  Zobah  was,superseded. 

—  *  Hamath,* — This  is  another  capital  of  a  small  Syrian 
kingdom,  beyond  Mount  Hermon,  and  having  Kehob  on 
tlie  south  and  Zobah  on  the  north.    The  approach  to  it 
from  the  south  is  through  a  pass  in  Mount  Hermon  ( Jebel 
esh-Sheikh),  called  the  entrance  of  *  Hamath,'  aud  '  the 
entering  in  of  Hamath,'  which,  being  the  passage  from  the 
northern  extremity  of  Canaan  into  Syria,  is  employed,  like 
Dan,  to  express  the  northern  boundary  of  Israel.    The 
kingdom  of  Hamath  appears  to  have  nearly  corresponded, 
at  least  in  its  central  aud  southern  parts,  with  what  was 
afterwards  called  Ccele-Syria,  or  the  great  plain  or  valley 
between  Libanus  and  Anti-Libanus ;  but  stretched  north- 
ward so  far  as  the  city  of  Hamath  on  the  Orontes,  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  capital  of  the  country.    This  city 
was  called  Bpiphania  by  the  Greeks,  and  is  mentioned 
onder  that  name  by  Joscphus  and  the  Christian  fkthers. 
It  has  now,  like  many  other  sites  in  Asiatic  Turkey, 
recovered  its  ancient  name,  which  tradition  had  preserved. 
No  part  of  this  kingdom  was  allotted  to  the  Israelites,  with 
whom,  the  Hamathites  seem  to  have  lived  on  very  good 
terms.   Toi,  who  was  their  king  in  the  time  of  David,  sent 
his  son  with  presents  to  congratulate  that  monarch  on  his 
victory  over  the  Syrians  of  Zobah,  who,  it  would  seem, 
had  been  dangerous  neighbours  to  Hamath.    (See  2  Sam. 
viii.  9.)    The  present  government  of  Hamath  comprises 
one  hundred  and  twenty  inhabited  villages,  and  sevenW  or 
eighty  that  have  been  abandoned.  The  western  part  of  the 
territory  is  the  granary  of  Northern  Syria,  although  the 
harvest  never  yields  more  than  ten  for  one,  in  consequence 
of  the  immense  numbers  of  mice,  which  sometimes  wholly 
destroy  the  crops.  Hamatii,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  both 
sides  of  the  Orontes,  and  is  built  imrtly  on  the  declivity  of 
a  hill,  and  partly  on  the  plain.    The  town  is  large,  and 
(for  the  country)  well  built,  though  the  walls  are  chiefly 
of  mud.    There  are  four  bridges  over  the  Orontes,  and  a 
stone  aqueduct,  supported  on  lofty  arches,  for  supplying 
tfa«  upper  town  with  water.  There  are  few  ancient  remains, 
the  materials  havins  been  taken  away  to  be  employed  in 
modem  buildiuffs.   Burckhardt  thinks  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  could  not  amount  to  less  than  30,000.    See  his 
Thioc^  tfi  SyriOjjip,  146-148. 

22.  *  JZooa.'— The  Seventy  render  this  as  *Tanis,'  which 


was  a  dty  of  Egypt,  situated  near  the  mouth  of  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  Nile,  thence  called  Ostium  Taniticum.  Of 
this  city  we  know  littie  farther  thau  that  it  was  one  of  the 
most  undent  capitals  of  Egypt  This  indeed  appears  from 
the  Scriptures.  The  miracles  wrought  by  the  hand  of 
Moses  evidentiy  took  place  at  the  then  capital  of  Lower 
Egypt,  the  seat  of  the  Pharaohs ;  and  the  Psalmist  says 
that  this  was  in  tiie  *  field  of  Zoan'  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  12).  Even 
in  the  time  of  Isaiah  it  is  mentioned  as  the  capital,  or  as 
one  of  the  capitals,  of  that  country  (Isa.  xix.  11);  but  as 
immediately  after  we  find  Noph  (Memphis)  similariy 
noticed,  and  as  there  were  certainly  not  at  that  time  two 
kings  in  such  close  vicinity,  it  is  inferred  that  the  kings  of 
that  period  exchanged  their  residence  between  Zoan  and 
Noph,  according  to  the  season,  as  the  kings  of  Persia  did 
between  Susa  and  Eobatana.  This  idea  is  countenanced 
by  the  respective  positions  of  Memphis  and  Tanis,  which 
must  have  ensured  a  considerable  alternation  of  climate  in 
a  removal  from  the  one  to  the  other.  Tanis,  fVom  its  situa- 
tion on  the  shores  of  the  lake  Menzaleh,  being  open  to  the 
refreshing  breezes  from  the  Mediterranean,  was  therefore, 
in  all  probability,  the  summer  capital.  It  is  thought  by 
Bryant  and  others,  however,  that  Tanis  was  too  distant 
from  the  land  of  Goshen  to  have  been  the  scene  of  the 
miracles  recorded  in  Exodus ;  and  they  therefore  decline 
the  authority  of  the  Septuagint,  and  rather  look  for  Zoan 
at  Sais,  the  *  Sin'  of  the  Scriptures— not  that  Sais  on  the 
Canopic  branch  of  the  Nile,  but  another  more  ancient  Sais, 
which  Bryant  determines  to  have  been  situated  a  littie 
above  the  point  of  the  Delta,  not  far  from  Heliopolis,  and 
therefi>re,  according  to  him,  bordering  close  on  the  land  of 
Goshen.  This  difl£:ulty  of  identifying  Zoan  with  Tanis  has 
only  been  felt  by  those  who  either  place  the  land  of  Goshen 
too  far  to  the  south,  or  extend  it  too  littie  towards  the  north- 
east; or  who  embarrass  their  conclusions  by  ascribing  to 
the  Israelites  a  point  of  departure  from  Elgypt  more  re- 
mote from  Tanis  than  the  case  seems  to  require.  This 
matter  has  been  examined  in  the  note  to  Exod.  xii.  37. 
The  great  antiquity  of  Zoan  is  attested  in  the  present  text, 
which  states  that  it  was  built  seven  years  before  Hebron, 
which  already  existed  in  the  time  of  Abraham :  and  it 
incidentally  evinces  how  well  acouaiDted  with  Eg}'pt  the 
writer  was,  that  this  reference  to  the  date  of  the  foundation 
of  an  E^ptian  dty  should  have  been  introduced.  The 
locality  is  now  covered  with  mounds  of  unusual  hdght  and 
extent,  full  of  the  fragments  of  broken  pottery  which  such 
sites  usually  exhibit.  These  mounds  extena  for  about  a 
mile  from  north  to  south,  and  occupy  nearly  the  same 
breadth.  The  area  in  which  stood  the  sacred  enclosure 
of  the  temple  is  about  1500  feet  by  1250,  surrounded  by 
the  mounds  of  ^len  houses.  Though  in  a  very  ruinous 
condition,  the  fragments  of  walls,  columns,  a  gateway,  and 
fallen  obelisks,  su^cientiy  attest  the  importance  of  the 
building  to  which  they  belonged.  The  obelisks,  twelve 
in  nmnber,  arc  all  of  the  time  of  Kameses  the  Great 
(1355  B.C.) ;  and  the  gateway  also  bears  his  name.  More 
interest,  however,  attaches  to  the  fiict  that  the  oval  of 
Osirtasen  III.,  who  was  king  when  Joseph  died,  has  also 
been  found,  as  this  shews  that  the  town  must  then  have 
existed :  it  forms  a  valuable  corroboration  of  the  present 
text  Among  the  objects  which  engage  the  attention  of 
travellers  are  two  black  statues,  a  granite  sphinx,  and 
some  blocks  of  hewn  and  occasionally  sculptured  granite. 
The  modem  village  of  San  or  Zan  (in  whicn  the  ancient 
name  of  Zoan  may  be  recognised)  consists  of  a  few  huts, 
with  the  exception  of  a  ruined  kasr  of  modem  date. 

23.  •  The  broc^  cfEshcol.' — The  word  rendered  *  brook ' 
is  ^n^  nachalt  which  means  both  a  brook  and  the  valley 

through  which  it  flows.  The  valley  of  Eshcol  may  be 
supposed  to  have  taken  its  name  firom  the  Amoritish  chief 
who  was  the  ally  of  Abraham,  and  who  joined  him  in  the 
pursuit  of  Chedorlaomer  ^Gen.  xiv.  13-24) ;  and  as  he  was 
settled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hebron,  we  have  to  seek 
the  valley  called  after  him  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hebron. 
AcconJUugly,  the  valley  through  which  lies  the  commence- 
ment of  the  road  from  Hebron  to  Jerusalem,  is  usually 
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regarded  as  that  of  Eshool.  This  yalley  is  now  full  of 
vineyards  and  olive-yards ;  the  former  chiefly  in  ihe  valley 
itself,  the  latter  up  the  sides  of  the  enclosing  hills.  The 
vineyards  here  are  still  very  fine,  and  produce  the  finest 
and  largest  grapes  in  all  the  countiy. 

—  *  Bare  it  between  two  upon  a  staff.* — The  cluster  was 
doubtless  very  large ;  but  the  fact  of  its  being  borne  between 
two  upon  a  staff,  is  less  exclusively  an  evidence  of  size  than 
it  is  usually  considered.  It  was  an  obvious  resource  to 
prevent  the  grapes  from  being  bruised  in  being  transported 
to  a  considerable  distance.  Nevertheless,  even  under  the 
present  comparative  neglect  of  the  vine  in  Palestine,  it  is 
allowed  that  there  are  vines  in  Palesdne  whidi  produce 
extraordinarily  large  grapes^  and  others  which  am>rd  re- 
markably large  clusters.  As  to  the  former,  we  introduce 
a  cut,  copied  from  Laborde,  shewing  the  natural  size  of 
some  of  the  grapes  produced  in  that  country.  Nan  affirms 
that  he  saw  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hebron  grapes 
as  large  as  one's  thumb.  Dandini,  although  an  Italian, 
was  astonished  at  the  large  size  which  grapes  attained 
in  Lebanon,  being,  he  says,  as  lar^e  as  plums.  Mariti 
affirms  that  in  different  parts  of  Syna  he  had  seen  grapes 
of  such  extraordinary  size  that  a  bunch  of  them  would  be 
a  sufficient  burden  for  one  man.  Neitzchutz  states  he 
could  say  with  truth,  that  in  the  mountains  of  Israel  he 
saw  and  had  eaten  from  bunches  of  grapes  that  were  half 
an  ell  long,  and  the  grapes  two  joints  of  a  finger  in  length. 
Paxton  aSo,  speakm^  of  the  vines  around  his  summer  re- 
sidence at  Bhadoom  m  Lebanon,  remarks  that  the  grapes 
were  of  various  kinds,  most  of  them  wlute  and  large. 
Then,  as  to  the  clusters,  it  is  remarked  by  Nau  that  the 
size  which  they  attain  in  some  favourable  situations  in 
Syria  astonishes  those  who  have  seen  the  fhiit  only  in 
France  and  Italy.  He  affirms  that  he  had  seen  clusters 
in  Syria  weighing  ten  or  twelve  pounds ;  and  had  heard 
that,  in  the  Archipelago,  clusters  of  thirtjr  or  forty  pounds 
were  not  uncommon.  Morison  makes  a  similar  statement, 
and  Doubdan,  travelling  near  Bethlehem,  found  himself  in 
a  most  delightful  valley,  full  of  aromatic  herbs  and  rose- 
bushes, and  planted  with  vines.  The  traveller,  indeed, 
not  being  there  in  the  proper  season,  saw  no  such  clusters, 
but  he  was  assured  by  the  monks  that,  even  in  the  present 
neglected  state  of  the  country,  they  still  found  some  weigh- 
ing ten  or  twelve  pounds.  It  was  here  also  that  Nau  saw 
his  lar^  grapes ;  and  here  the  ground  is  still  so  well  set 
with  vineyards,  that  for  miles  on  either  hand  nothing  is 
seen  on  either  side  of  the  road  to  Hebron  but  a  succession 
of  vineyards,  whose  vines  were  laden  with  the  most  deli- 
cious grapes.  The  mode  of  cultivation  is  here  also  some- 
what peculiar.  Three  vines,  planted  close  together,  are 
cut  off  at  the  height  of  five  feet  in  the  apex  of  a  cone 
formed  by  their  stems,  where,  being  tied,  each  is  supported 
by  two  ouiers,  and  thus  enabled  to  sustain  the  prodigious 
clusters  for  which  that  region  has  always  been  onums. 


Palsstzkb  Grapes.— Frox  Labordr. 
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Even  in  our  own  country,  a  bonch  of  iS^rion  grapes  wbm 
produced  at  Welbeck,  and  sent  as  a  present  from  the  Dnke 
of  Portland  to  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  which  weighed 
nineteen  pounds.  It  was  conveyed  to  its  destination — 
more  than  twenty  miles  distant-— on  a  staff  by  four  la- 
bourers, two  of  whom  bore  it  in  rotation,  thus  affofdin^  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  proceeding  of  *  the  spies.'  The 
greatest  diameter  of  this  duster  was  nineteen  inches  and  a 
half;  its  circumference  four  feet  and  a  half;  and  its  length 
nearly  twenty-three  inches. 

Whatever  opinion  be  entertained  about  the  nze  of  the 
cluster  in  question,  it  is  aneed  that  the  vines  of  Canaan  are 
remarkably  distinguishea  fbr  the  dze  of  tbdr  grapes  and 
clusters.  This  has  been  noticed  even  by  travellers  finom  the 
richest  vine  countries  of  Europe ;  and  we  may  therefore 
readily  conceive  how  the  Israelites  must  have  been  impressed 
by  the  sight  of  them,  when  it  is  recollected  that  Eg^rpt,  fimn 
which  they  came,  was  never  remarkable  for  its  vines,  and 
that  its  grapes,  though  fiir  fVom  bad,  are  very  snoall.  The 
vines  of  Canaan  are  of  different  kinds  and  ooloon,  white, 
red,  and  deep  purple;  the  last  are  much  more  common 
than  ihe  others.  The  most  esteemed  of  all  is  called  Sorek 
in  the  Scriptures,  and  probably  so  called  from  being  pro- 
duced in  the  valley  watered  by  the  river  of  that  name ; 
and  those  of  Eshcol  were  probably  of  the  same  valuable 
sort 

2G.  *  Kadesh.' — This,  then,  is  the  nearest  approach  which 
the  Israelites  made  to  the  Promised  Land  at  this  time. 
The  intermediate  stations  were— 1.  the  Desert  of  Pazan 
rch.  X.  12) ;  2.  Taberah  Teh.  x.  33) ;  8.  Kibroth-Hattaavah 
^ch.  xi.  34) ;  4.  Hazerom  (ch.  xi.  35).  Nothing  is  posi- 
tively known  concerning  those  stations,  but  very  much  has 
been  guessed.  One  things  however,  seems  clear,  that  the 
Hebrews  took  the  direct  route  northward  from  Sinai  to 
Kadesh-bamea,  which  we  may  assume  to  have  been  some- 
where on  the  southern  border  of  Canaan,  although  it  is 
much  disputed  whether  there  is  not  another  Kadesh,  and, 
if  ti^ere  be  but  one,  where  that  one  should  be  placed.  See 
the  note  on  ch.  xx.  1. 

82.  *  A  land  that  eateth  up  the  iuhalnittnis*— This  phrase 
has  been  differentiy  interpreted.  But  we  learn  from  Mr. 
Roberts  that  it  is  still  used  in  India,  doubtiess  in  the  same 
sense  in  which  the  Israelites  employed  it  Of  a  very  un- 
healthy place  it  is  said,  *  That  evil  country  eats  up  all  the 
people.'  '  We  cannot  remain  in  these  parts,  the  land  is 
eating  us  up.'  *  I  go  to  that  place!  Never  I  It  will  eat 
me  up.'  Of  England  it  is  said,  in  reference  to  her  vidortes, 
*  She  has  eaten  up  all  countries.' 

—  '  All  the  people  that  toe  saw  in  it  are  men  of  a  great 
stature* — In  the  Hebrew  *  men  of  measures;*  that  is,  men 
above  the  ordinary  standard.  This  could  hardly  be  true 
of  all  the  inhabitants,  although  it  seems  to  be  so  stated, 
lliey  probably  either  spoke  fklsely,  or  made  an  nnfbunded 
inference  as  to  all  the  inhabitants  from  the  sons  of  Anak, 
whom  they  saw  in  one  part  of  the  oountiy. 

33.  <  Giants,  the  sons  rfAnak,* — pfjl  anak^  means,  as  a 
verb,  <to  surround  like  a  necklace  j'"and,  as  a  noun,  *a 
necklace,'  or  *  neckchain,'  whence  it  is  thought  by  some 
that  these  men  were  so  distinguished  on  account  of  certain 
collars  or  chains  which  they  proudly  wore  around  their 
neclis.  But  it  is  clear  that  tney  derived  their  name  finom 
Anak,  the  son  of  Arba  (Josh.  xv.  14),  who,  however,  my 
have  obtained  it  on  account  of  some  such  ornament  We 
tiiink  that  we  must  allow  this  fiimily  of  Anakim  to  have 
been  men  of  great  stature.  However  doubtful  the  word 
'  giant '  may  be  in  ordinary  cases,  the  context  states  circum- 
stances of  comparison  which  make  it  evident  that  it  is  here 

correctly  employed  to  translate  the  word  Dy^  nephilun, 
(See  the  note  on  Gen.  vi.  4.)  It  is  a  (question  which  has 
been  often  started,  whether  die  early  mhalntants  of  the 
world  were  larger  than  the  present  Considering  that  the 
duration  of  human  life  was  much  greater  in  the  early  am 
after  the  deluge  than  it  is  now,  and  assuming  that  the 
period  of  growth  was  longer  in  proportion,  many  have 
thought  that  men  generally  weie  of  larger  statare  till  the 
term  of  human  li&  was  rednoed  to  its  present  standard. 
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This  rtdnotion  took  place  at  bo  early  a  period,  that  perhaps 
this  theory  cannot  be  fiiirly  disproved  by  reference  to 
skeletons,  monuments,  mummies,  personal  ornaments,  or 
aqmlchral  remains ;  for  although  we  generally  find  these 
amtpted  to  the  present  stature  of  men,  we  do  not  know  that 
any  of  them  are  more  ancient  than  the  period  when  it  is 
allowed  that  human  life  and  human  stature  became  as  we 
now  find  them.  There  seems  to  us,  however,  a  fiJlacy  in 
the  reasoning  from  the  greater  duration  of  human  life.  It 
is  true  the  period  of  growth  may  have  been  longer ;  but  it 
does  not  fbllow  that  the  growth  was  so  rapid  in  the  longer 
as  in  the  shorter  period.  The  analogy  of  other  existences 
would  rather  indicate  the  contrary,  as  we  generally  see  that 
short-lived  animals  grow  &ster  than  those  that  are  long- 
lived.  Long-lived  animals,  also,  are  not  generally  larger 
than  the  short-lived ;  and  in  the  existinff  human  race  we 
do  not  find  that  the  people  or  fomilies  who  attain  a  great 
age  are  generally  larger  than  others.    It  is  well  here  to 


uotioe  this  impression :  but  in  admitting  that  the  Anakim 
were  a  gigantic  race,  we  are  not  required  to  suppose  more 
than  the  existence  of  a  family  of  men  above  the  ordinary 
stature  {  and  in  this  there  would  be  no  improbability  even 
at  the  present  time. 

—  •  And  we  were  in  our  own  sight  as  grasshoppers,  and 
so  we  were  in  their  siaht* — This  is  of  course  a  hyperbolical 
exaggeration ;  but  although  they  might  know  what  they 
were  in  their  own  sight,  how  came  they  to  know  what  the 
sons  of  Anak  thought  of  them  ?  Some  of  the  rabbins  have 
the  bluntness  to  call  them  liars ;  but  the  majority  do  not 
so  easily  consent  to  lose  the  opportunity  of  relating  a  story. 
One  of  their  stories  is  given  by  Bishop  Patrick  from  the 
Gemara;  but  other  Jewish  writers  give  a  shorter  one,  to' 
the  effBct  that  the  spies  were  peroeived  by  the  Anakim,  and 
they  were  heard  to  observe  to  one  another,  'There  are 
pismires  in  the  vineyards  like  unto  men.' 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

1  Tlie  people  murmur  at  the  netvs.  6  Joshua  and 
Caleb  kSbour  to  still  them.  1 1  God.  threateneth  tliem. 
13  Moses  persuadeth  God,  and  oblaineth  pardon. 
26  The  murmurers  ate  deprived  cf  entering  into  the 
land.  36  The  men  who  raised  the  evil  report  die  by 
a  plague.  40  The  people  that  ux)uld  invade  the  land 
against  the  will  of  God  are  smitten. 

And  all  the  congregation  lifted  up  their  voice, 
and  cried ;  and  the  people  wept  tJiat  night. 

2  And  all  the  children  of  Israel  murmured 
against  Moses  and  against  Aaron :  and  the 
whole  congregation  said  unto  them,  Would 
God  that  we  had  died  in  the  land  of  Egypt  1 
or  would  God  we  had  died  in  this  wilderness  1 

3  And  wherefore  hath  tlie  Lord  brought  us 
unto  this  land,  to  fall  by  the  sword,  that  our 
wives  and  our  children  should  be  a  prey  ?  were 
it  not  better  for  us  to  return  into  Egypt  ? 

4  And  they  said  one  to  another,  Let  us  make 
a  captain,  and  let  us  return  into  Egypt. 

5  llien  Moses  and  Aaron  fell  on  their  faces 
before  all  the  assembly  of  the  congregation  of 
the  children  of  Israel. 

6  If  And  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  and  Caleb 
the  son  of  Jephimneh,  which  were  of  them  that 
searched  the  land,  rent  their  clothes : 

7  And  they  spake  unto  all  the  company  of 
the  children  of  Israel,  saying,  The  land,  which 
wc  passed  through  to  search  it,  is  an  exceeding 
good  land. 

8  If  the  Lord  delight  in  us,  then  he  will 
bring  us  into  this  land,  and  ^ve  it  us ;  a  land 
which  floweth  with  milk  and  iioney. 

9  Only  rebel  not  ye  against  the  Lord, 
neither  fear  ye  the  people  of  the  land ;  for  they 
are  bread  for  us :  their  ^defence  is  departed 
from  them,  and  the  Lord  is  with  us :  fear 
them  not. 

10  But  all  the  congregation  bade  stone 

I  Heb.  lAodbw.  «  Ezod.  39.  IS.  •  Exod.  18.  Sl. 


«  Dent.  9. 28. 
f  Or,  hitheria. 


them  with  stones.  And  the  fflory  of  the 
Lord  appeared  in  the  tabernacle  of  the  con- 
gregation before  all  the  children  of  Israel. 

11  If  And  the  Lord  said  imto  Moses,  How 
long  will  this  people  provoke  me  ?  and  how 
long  will  it  be  ere  they  believe  me,  for  all  the 
signs  which  I  have  shewed  among  them  ? 

12  I  will  smite  them  with  the  pestilence, 
and  disinherit  them,  and  will  make  of  Uiee  a 
greater  nation  and  mightier  than  they. 

13  If  And  "Moses  said  unto  the  Lord, 
Then  the  Egyptians  shall  hear  lY,  (for  thou 
broughtest  up  this  people  in  thy  might  from 
among  them ;) 

14  And  they  will  tell  it  to  the  inhabitants 
of  this  land :  for  they  have  heard  that  thou 
Lord  art  among  this  people,  that  thou  Lord 
art  seen  face  to  face,  and  that  'thy  cloud 
standeth  over  them,  and  that  thou  goest  be- 
fore them,  by  day  time  in  a  pillar  of  a  cloud, 
and  in  a  pillar  of  fire  by  ni^ht. 

15  Now  if  thou  shalt  kill  all  this  people 
as  one  man,  then  the  nations  which  have  heard 
the  fame  of  thee  will  speak,  saying, 

16  Because  the  Lord  was  not  ^able  to 
bring  this  people  into  the  land  which  he  sware 
unto  them,  therefore  he  hath  slain  them  in  the 
wilderness. 

17  And  now,  I  beseech  thee,  let  the  power 
of  my  Lord  be  great,  according  as  thou  hast 
spoken,  saying, 

18  The  Lord  is  'longsuffering,  and  of  great 
mercy,  forgiving  iniquity  and  transgression,* 
and  by  no  means  clearing  the  guilty,  •visiting 
the  miquity  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children 
unto  the  third  and  fourth  aeneration. 

19  Pardon,  I  beseech  tnee,  the  iniquity  of 
this  people  according  unto  the  greatness  of  thy 
mercy,  and  as  thou  hast  forgiven  this  people, 
from  Egypt  even  'until  now. 

s  Exod.  34.  6.    FmI.  103.  8.  •  Exod.  >0.  S^  and  34.  7. 
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20  And  the  Lord  sadd,  I  have  pardoned 
according  to  thy  word  : 

21  But  ds  truly  as  I  live,  all.  the  earth  shall 
be  filled  with  the  glory  of  the  Lord. 

22  Because  all  those  men  which  have  seen 
my  glory,  and  my  miracles,  which  I  did  in 
Egypt  and  in  the  wilderness,  have  tempted  me 
now  these  ten  times,  and  have  not  hearkened 
to  my  voice ; 

23  "Surely  they  shall  not  see  the  land  which 
I  sware  unto  their  fathers,  neither  shall  any  of 
them  that  provoked  me  see  it : 

24  But  my  servant  'Caleb,  because  he  had 
another  spirit  with  him,  and  hath  followed  me 
fully,  him  will  I  bring  into  the  land  whereinto 
he  went ;  and  his  seed  shall  possess  it. 

25  (Now  the  Amalekites  and  the  Canaan- 
ites  dwelt  in  the  valley.')  To  morrow  turn 
you,  and  get  you  into  tne  wilderness  by  the 
way  of  the  Red  sea. 

26  If  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  and 
unto  Aaron,  saying, 

27  How  long  shall  I  hear  with  this  evil 
congregation,  which  murmur  against  me  ?  I 
have  heard  the  murmurings  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  which  they  murmur  against  me. 

28  Say  unto  them,  ^^  As  truly  aslYwQ^  saith 
the  Lord,  as  ye  have  spoken  in  mine  ears,  so 
will  I  do  to  you  ; 

29  Your  carcases  shall  fall  in  this  wilder- 
ness ;  and  all  that  were  numbered  of  you, 
according  to  your  whole  number,  from  twenty 
years  old  and  upward,  which  have  murmured 
against  me, 

30  Doubtless  ye  shall  not  come  into  the 
land,  concerning  which  I  *^ sware  to  make  you 
dwell  therein,  save  Caleb  the  son  of  Jephunneh, 
and  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun. 

31  But  your  little  ones,  which  ye  said 
should  be  a  prey,  them  will  I  bring  in,  and 
they  shall  know  the  land  which  ye  have 
despised. 

32  But  as  for  you,  your  carcases,  they  shall 
fall  in  this  wilderness. 

33  And  your  children  shall  "wander  in  the 
wilderness  forty  years,  and  bear  your  whore- 
doms, until  your  carcases  be  wasted  in  the 
wilderness. 


34  After  the  number  of  tlie  dajrs  in  wWdi 
ye  searched  the  land,  even  "forty  days,  each 
day  for  a  year,  shall  ye  bear  your  iniquities, 
even  forty  years,  and  ye  shall  know  *  *my  breach 
of  promise. 

35  I  the  Lord  have  said,  I  will  surely  do 
it  unto  all  this  evil  congregation,  that  are 
gathered  together  against  me :  in  this  wilder- 
ness they  s&ll  be  consumed,  and  there  they 
shall  die. 

36  IF  And  the  men,  which  Moses  sent  to 
search  the  land,  who  returned,  and  made  all 
the  congregation  to  murmur  against  him,  by 
bringing  up  a  slander  upon  the  land, 

37  Even  those  men  that  did  bring  up  the 
evil  report  upon  the  land,  "died  by  the  plague 
before  the  Lord. 

38  But  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  and  Caleb 
the  son  of  Jephunneh,  which  tcere  of  the  men 
that  went  to  search  the  land,  lived  siiiL 

39  And  Moses  told  these  sayings  unto  all 
the  children  of  Israel :  and  the  people  mourned 
greatly. 

40  IT  And  they  rose  up  early  in  the  morning, 
and  gat  them  up  into  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
saying,  Lo,  we  ^^be  hercy  and  will  go  up  unto 
the  place  which  the  Lord  hath  promised :  for 
we  have  sinned. 

41  And  Moses  said.  Wherefore  now  do  ye 
transgress  the  commandment  of  the  Lord? 
but  it  shall  not  pi*osper. 

42  Go  not  up,  for  the  Lord  is  not  among 
you ;  that  ye  be  not  smitten  before  your 
enemies. 

•  43  For  the  Amalekites  and  the  Canaanites 
are  there  before  you,  and  ye  shall  fall  by  the 
sword  :  because  ye  are  turned  away  from  the 
Lord,  therefore  the  Lord  will  not  be  vrith 
you. 

44  But  they  presumed  to  go  up  unto  the 
hill  top :  nevertheless  the  ark  of  the  covenant 
of  the  Lord,  and  Moses,  departed  not  out  of 
the  cainp- 

45  Then  the  Amalekites  came  down,  and 
the  Canaanites  which  dwelt  in  that  hill,  and 
smote  them,  and  *Miscomfited  them,  even  unto 
Hormah. 


8  Heb.  If  they  tee  tht  land, 
!•  Ptel.  95.  10.    Esek.  4.  0. 


9  Jodi.  14.  6. 


10  Chap.  86.  65,  tiid  SS.  11.    Deot.  1.  85. 


. tf,  rnnu  j>3i.  11.    von.  i.  M,         H  Heb.  Hftedmp  my  Aa»d, 

»*  Or,  altering  qfnty  pmrpose,  l»  1  Cor.  1 0. 10.    Heb.  8.  1 7.    Jade  5.        »«  Deat.  1.41. 


i«  Or./««r. 
17  Dcut.  1. 44. 


Vene  A,  *  ZeiuM  make  a  cajOaiih  and  let  um  return  into 
Ewpt.''—It  appears  from  Nehem.  ix.  17)  that  they  actoaHy 
did  appoint  a  leader  for  this  purpose.  Nothing  can  more 
strikingly  exhibit  the  utterly  debased  state  of  their  minds 
than  their  design  to  return  to  the  boudase  of  Egypt,  rather 
than  undergo  those  privations  and  make  those  exertions 
which  were  required  to  establish  and  secure  their  inde- 
412 


pendence.  And  when  we  see  them  so  insultingly  un- 
grateful to  God  as  to  desire  to  return  to  the  miserable 
condition  from  which,  by  so  many  ngns  and  wonders,  ht 
had  gloriously  redeen^  them,  we  are  constrained  to  bow 
in  devout  acquiescence  to  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  that 
decree^  which  shut  out  that  seneration  from  the  rich  in* 
heritance  which  Uiey  had  so  lightly  esteemed. 
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8.  *  A  land  which  floweth  with  milk  and  honey.' — This  is 
a  proverbial  expressiou,  characteriziDg  a  land  exuberantly 
pixMlactive,  not  only  in  the  necefisaries  but  in  the  laxuries 
of  life.  Itinclades  more  than  it  expresses;  yet  eren  as 
more  strictly  nuderstood,  it  is  particalarly  applicable  to 
Palestine,  the  rich  pastures  of  which  secure  an  ample 
supply  of  Tery  excellent  milk,  while,  for  the  superior  qua- 
lity of  its  honey,  it  seems  at  all  times  to  have  enjoycNl  a 
high  reputation.  In  illustration  of  this  we  translate  the 
following  fh)m  a  valuable  old  traveller,  Eugene  Roger, 
w^ho  says :  'The  pasturage  of  the  country  is  in  many  parts 
still  so  rich  and  nutritive  that  it  may  still  be  truly  called 
**  a  land  flowmg  with  milk  and  honey."  There  is  no  one 
so  poor  but  that  he  may  have  in  his  court  a  hive  of  bees, 
from  which  he  draws  the  most  delicious  honey ;  and  so 
nourishing  is  the  herbage  to  the  cattle  that  milk  is  most 
abundant ;  so  that  both  milk  and  honey  are  used  in  all  their 
repasts,  and  are  laraely  employed  in  the  preparation  of 
other  viands.' — La  Terre  Samcte,  1646. 

9.  *  Their  defence  is  dejtarted  from  them,'' — The  margin 
reads  '  shadow  ;*  but  as  this  wora  has  a  common  applica- 
tion, which  the  original  has  not  in  view,  perhaps  *  shade ' 
would  be  better ;  but  as  even  this  is  not  unambiguous, 
perhaps  the  paraphrase  *  protecting  shade '  would  be  best 
of  all.  The  force  of  this  and  other  similar  allusions  in 
the  Bible  is  in  a  great  degree  lost  upon  those  who,  under 
the  scorching  sun  of  the  East,  have  not  had  occasion  to 
experience  that  the  shelter  of  some  shady  place  is  an  en- 
joyment of  such  essential  importance,  as  to  be  only  inferior 
m  value  and  gratification  to  that  of  drink  to  one  who  is 
dried  up  with  thirst  under  the  same  circumstances.  Hence, 
in  the  language  of  Asia,  we  generally  find  that  the  word 
'  shade '  or  *  shadow '  is  used  as  a  metaphor  to  express 
defence  and  shelter ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  understand  where  a  person's  own  shadow, 
or  a  protecting  shade  for  him  is  expressed.  Both  senses 
seem  to  be  in  use,  the  former  implying  the  protection  and 
favour  he  has  the  power  to  bestow,  and  the  latter  the  pro- 
tection and  favour  which  he  enjoys.  Hence,  in  Arabia 
and  Persia  particularly,  complimentary  expressions  con- 
tinually refer  to  the  shadow,  in  such  phrases  as — *  May 
your  shadow  be  continually  extended;'  *  May  your 
shadow  never  be  diminished ;'  '  May  your  shadow  be 
extended  over  the  heads  of  your  well-wishers ;'  *  May  your 
shadow  be  a  continual  shelter  to  mc,'  etc.  Sometimes  the 
phrase  runs:  *May  the  shadow  of  your  prosperity ' — *of 
your  protection/,  etc  Mr.  Roberts  notices  a  similar  use  of 
the  word  in  India,  where  a  poor  man,  speaking  of  a  rich 
friend,  says,  *  He  is  my  shadow,'  that  is,  he  is  my  defence : 

'  My  shadow  is  gone,'  meaning,  he  has  lost  his  defence ; 
<  Alas  I  those  poor  people  have  lost  their  shadow,'  etc 
The  Sultan  of  Turkey  and  the  Shah  of  Persia  are  both 
styled  *  The  Refuge  of  the  World,'  unquestionably  with  a 
primary  reference  to  a  shadow:  inde^  both  these  mo- 
narchs  lay  claim  to  the  titie  of  *  The  shadow  of  God' 
(Zil'ullafn ;  and  the  idea  which  such  a  tide  is  intended  to 
convey  will,  after  this  explanation,  be  comprehended 
without  difficulty. 


22.  '  Ten  a'met.'— This  is  no  doubt  a  definite  for  an  in. 
definite  number,  in  which  sense  it  is  often  used  by  the 
sacred  writers.  Indeed  this  use  of  the  word  ten,  as  re- 
presenting an  indefinite  number,  is  common  in  all  coun- 
tries, our  own  not  excepted :  and  it  probably  arose  from 
the  original  use  of  the  fingers  in  counting  or  expressing 
numbers ;  when  a  person,  not  feeling  quite  certain  about  a 
precise  number  below  ten,  or  wishing  to  use  a  round 
number,  would  naturally  exhibit  the  collective  amount 
which  the  fingers  of  both  hands  represent.  We  say  *  below 
ten,*  under  the  impression  that  tiie  word  *  ten '  is  seldom 
or  never  thus  used  to  express  a  number  larger  than  ten. 

25.  ('  Now  the  Amalekites  and  the  Canaanitea  dwelt  in 
the  valley.') — This  should  be  read  without  the  parenthesis, 
and  with  the  verb  in  the  present  tense.  As  it  stands,  it  is 
not  only  obscure,  but  seems  to  contradict  verse  45 : — Then 
the  Amalekites  came  down  and  the  Canaanite  which  dwelt  in 
that  hill.'  The  meaning  of  verses  25, 43,  and  45  will,  with 
a  littie  consideration,  appear  to  be  this :— The  Lord  informs 
the  Israelites  that  the  Amalekites  and  Canaanitea  were  in 
readiness  to  oppose  them,  and  held  in  military  occupation 
(not  resided  in)  the  valley  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill ;  and 
therefore  tells  them  not  to  go  forward,  lest  they  should  £ill 
into  their  ambuscades ;  but  to  turn,  on  the  morrow,  and 
get  into  the  wilderness  by  the  way  of  the  Hed  Sea.  Instead 
of  obeying,  they  determined  the  next  morning  to  go  up  the 
mountain  (v.  40) ;  but  were  again  dissuaded  and  assured 
{v.  43)  that  their  enemies,  ascending  the  valley  on  the 
other  side,  would  gain  the  advantageous  post  on  the  hill 
top  before  them.  But  they  persisted;  and  what  might 
have  been  expected  happened :  —  the  Amalekites  and 
Canaanites,  who  had  gamed  previous  possession  of  the 
summit,  poured  down  upon  them,  and  became  the  instru- 
ments ofpunishing  them  for  their  mutiny  and  rebellion. 

30.  *  Save  Caleb  ....  and  Joshua,'  —  This  has  been 
thou^t  not  to  agree  with  Josh.  xiv.  1,  whence  it  appears 
that  Eleazer  and  others  of  the  old  generation  did  enter 
Canaan  along  with  Joshua  and  Caleb.  Now,  all  the  mur- 
murers  were  excluded  f^om  the  promised  land ;  but  it  is 
not  said  that  those  who  did  not  murmur,  among  whom  the 

Sriests  may  be  reckoned,  were  prohibited  from  entering, 
oshua  and  Caleb,  who  brought  oack  a  good  report  of  the 
land,. are  singled  out  by  name,  because  they  encouraged 
the  people  to  go  up  and  take  possession ;  whereas  the  mul- 
titude rose  up  ajgainst  them  and  refiised.  The  Lord  there- 
fore, to  mark  his  approbation  of  their  conduct,  selects  them 
as  destined  to  enter  the  country  of  promise.  They  were 
afterwards  the  leaders ;  and  it  was  natural  to  mention  their 
names  as  the  representatives  of  those  who  should  be  pri- 
vileged to  go  into  Canaan.  See  Davidson's  Sacred  Uer* 
meneuticSf  p.  536. 

33.  •  Your  children  shall  wander* — The  Hebrew  word 
translated  *  wander,'  expresses  that  kind  of  wandering  life 
that  shepherds  lead ;  who  have  no  fixed  residence,  but  re- 
move from  place  to  place  in  search  of  pasturage — such  a 
life,  in  short,  as  the  Bedouin  Arabs  lead  at  the  present 
day. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

1  The  law  of  tJie  meat  offering  and  the  drink  offering. 
14, 29  The  stranger  is  tmder  the  same  law.  17  The 
law  of  the  first  of  the  dough  for  an  heave  offering. 
22  The  sacrifice  for  sins  of  ignorance,  30  Tiie 
punislanent  of  presmnption.  32  He  that  vinlateth 
t/ie  sabbath  is  stoned,    37  The  law  qffi-inges. 

And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying, 

2  ^Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  and 
say  unto  them,  When  ye  be  come  into  the 


land  of  your  habitations,  which  I  give  unto 
you, 

3  And  will  make  an  offering  by  fire  unto 
the  Lord,  a  burnt  offering,  or  a  sacrifice  *in 
'performing  a  vow,  or  in  a  freewill  ofiering, 
or.  in  your  solemn  feasts,  to  make  a  *sweet 
savour  unto  the  Lord,  of  the  herd,  or  of  the 
flock : 

4  Then  *shall  he  that  offereth  his  offering 
unto  the  Lord  bring  a  meat  offering  of  a  tenth 
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deal  of  flour  mingled  with  the  fourth  ^r^  of  an 
hin  of  oil. 

5  And  the  fourth  part  of  an  hin  of  wine  for 
a  drink  offering  shalt  thou  prepare  with  the 
humt  offering  or  sacrifice,  for  one  lamb. 

6  Or  for  a  ram,  thou  shalt  prepare /cw  a 
meat  offering  two  tenth  deals  of  flour  mingled 
with  the  third  part  of  an  hin  of  oil. 

7  And  for  a  drink  offering  thou  shalt  offer 
the  third  part  of  an  hin  of  wine,  for  a  sweet 
savour  unto  the  Lord. 

8  And  when  thou  preparest  a  bullock  ^or 
a  burnt  offering,  or  for  a  sacrifice  in  perform- 
ing a  vow,  or  peace  ofierings  unto  the  Lord  : 

9  Then  shall  he  bring  with  a  bullock  a  meat 
offering  of  three  tenth  deals  of  flour  mingled 
with  half  an  hin  of  oil. 

10  And  thou  shalt  bring  for  a  drink  offer- 
ing half  an  hin  of  wme,/(?r  an  offering  made 
by  fire,  of  a  sweet  savoiu*  unto  the  Lord. 

11  Thus  shall  it  be  done  for  one  bullock, 
or  for  one  ram,  or  for  a  lamb,  or  a  kid. 

12  Accordinff  to  the  number  that  ye  shall 
prepare,  so  shall  ye  do  to  every  one  according 
to  their  number. 

13  All  that  are  bom  of  the  coimtry  shall 
do  these  things  after  this  manner,  in  offering 
an  offering  made  by  fire,  of  a  sweet  savour 
unto  the  Lord. 

14  IF  And  if  a  stranger  sojourn  with  you,  or 
whosoever  be  among  you  in  your  generations, 
and  will  offer  an  oflterinc  naade  by  fire,  of  a 
sweet  savour  unto  the  Lord  ;  as  ye  do,  so 
he  shall  do. 

15  'One  ordinance  s/tall  be  both  for  you  of 
the  congregation,  and  also  for  tlie  stranger 
that  sojourneth  with  you,  an  ordinance  for 
ever  in  your  generations  :  as  ye  are,  so  shall 
the  stranger  be  before  the  Lord. 

16  One  law  and  one  manner  shall  be  for 
you,  and  for  the  stranger  that  sojourneth  with 
you. 

17  If  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying, 

18  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  and 
say  unto  them.  When  ye  come  into  the  land 
whither  I  bring  you, 

19  Then  it  shall  be,  that,  when  ye  eat  of 
the  bread  of  the  land,  ye  shall  offer  up  an 
heave  offering  unto  the  Lord. 

20  Ye  shall  offer  up  a  cake  of  the  first  of 
your  dough  for  an  heave  offering  :  b^  ye  do 
the  heave  offering  of  the  threshingfloor,  so 
shall  ye  heave  it. 

21  Of  the  first  of  your  dough  ye  shall 

«  Exod.  It.  49*.    Ohap.  9.  14. 
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give  imto  the  Lord  an  heave  oflSsring  in  your 
generations. 

22  IT  And  if  ye  have  erred,  and  not  ob- 
served all  these  commandments,  which  the 
Lord  hath  spoken  unto  Moses, 

23  Even  all  that  the  Lord  hath  commanded 
you  by  the  hand  of  Moses,  from  the  day  thai 
the  Lord  conunanded  Moses,  and  hencefor- 
ward among  your  generations ; 

24  Then  it  shall  be,  M  ought  be  committed 
by  ignorance  'without  the  mowledge  of  the 
congregation,  that  all  the  congregation  shall 
offer  one  young  bullock  for  a  burnt  offering, 
for  a  sweet  savour  unto  the  Lobd,  with  his 
meat  offering,  and  his  drink  offering,  acoordmg 
to  the  'manner,  and  one  kid  of  the  goats  for  a 
sin  offering. 

25  Ana  the  priest  shall  make  an  atone- 
ment for  all  the  congregation  of  the  children 
of  Israel,  and  it  shall  be  forciven  them ;  for 
it  is  ignorance :  and  they  shall  bring  their 
offering,  a  sacrifice  made  by  fire  unto  the 
Lord,  and  their  sin  offering  llefore  the  Lord, 
for  their  ignorance : 

26  And  it  shall  be  forgiven  all  the  con- 
gregation of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  the 
stranger  that  sojourneth  among  them ;  seeing 
all  the  people  were  in  ignorance. 

27  If  And  "if  any  soul  sin  through  ignorance, 
then  he  shall  bring  a  she  goat  of  the  first  year 
for  a  sin  offering. 

28  And  the  priest  shall  make  an  atonement 
for  the  soul  that  sinneth  ignorantly,  when  he 
sinneth  by  ignorance  before  the  Lord,  to 
make  an  atonement  for  him ;  and  it  shall  be 
forgiven  him. 

29  Ye  shall  have  one  law  for  him  that 
*  •sinneth  through  ignorance,  both  for  him 
that  is  bom  among  the  children  of  Israel,  and 
for  the  stranger  that  sojourneth  among  them. 

30  IT  But  the  soul  that  doeth  ought  **pre- 
sumptuously,  wliether  he  be  bom  in  the  land, 
or  a  stranger,  the  same  reproacheth  the  Lord  ; 
and  that  soul  shall  be  cut  off  firom  among  his 
people. 

31  Because  he  hath  despised  the  word  of 
the  Lord,  and  hath  broken  his  commandment, 
lliat  soul  shall  utterly  be  cut  off;  his  iniquity 
sJwJl  be  upon  him. 

32  IT  And  while  the  children  of  Israel  were 
in  the  wildemess,  they  found  a  man  that  ga- 
thered sticks  upon  the  sabbath  day. 

33  And  they  that  found  him  gathering 
sticks  brought  him  unto  Moses  and  Aiunyn, 
and  unto  all  the  congregation. 
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34  And  they  put  him  **m  ward,  because 
it  was  not  declared  what  should  be  done  to 
him. 

35  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  The 
man  shall  be  surely  put  to  death :  all  the  con- 
gregation shall  stone  him  with  stones  without 
the  camp. 

36  And  all  the  congregation  brought  him 
without  the  camp,  and  stoned  him  with  stones, 
and  he  died ;  as  ihe  Lord  commanded  Moses. 

37  IT  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying, 

38  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  and 
bid  ^'them  that  they  make  them  fringes  in  the 

IS  Levit.  24. 13. 


borders  of  their  garments  throughout  their 
generations,  and  that  they  put  upon  the  fringe 
of  the  borders  a  riband  of  blue : 

39  And  it  shall  be  unto  you  for  a  fringe, 
that  ye  may  look  upon  it,  and  remember  all 
the  commandments  of  the  Lord,  and  do  them ; 
and  that  ye  seek  not  after  your  own  heart  and 
your  own  eyes,  after  which  ye  use  to  go  a 
whoring : 

40  That  ye  may  remember,  and  do  all  my 
commandments,  and  be  holy  unto  your  God. 

41  I  am  the  Lord  your  God,  which  brought 
ou  out  of  the  land  oi  Egypt,  to  be  your  God : 

am  the  Lord  your  God. 

13  Dent.  82.  IS.    Matt.  33.  5. 
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Verse  24.  *  J^  ought  be  committed  by  ignorance* — This 
law  is  different  from  that  concerning  sins  of  ignorance  as 
specified  in  Levit  iv. :  and  it  is  therefore  probable  that  a 
amerent  class  of  offences  is  intended.  It  is  rery  commonly 
thought  that  the  law  there  is  for  the  less  aggravated  in- 
fractions of  the  moral  law,  and  that  now  before  us  for  those 
of  the  ceremonial  law,  that  is,  of  that  law  which  prescribed 
the  usages  of  divine  worship,  and  the  different  ceremonies 
of  purification  which  were  to  be  performed  in  the  various 
instances  which  the  law  specifies. 

30  *  Pre8\mptMudy:--T\'tT\y!^  be-yad  ramah,  *  with 
a  high  hand,'  It  is  desirable  to  obtain  a  clear  Idas 
of  what  is  here  meant,  as  this  will  enable  us  the  better 
to  understand  the  apparent  severity  of  the  efifuing 
punishment  of  the  sabbath-breaker,  and  of  other  pU'* 
nishments  of  a  similar  character.  Upon  the  whole* 
we  think  that  the  most  explanatory  understanding  ll 
that  stated  by  Michaelis,  who  is  of  opinion  that  while  it 
certainty  implies  will-transgression,  it  does  not  apply  to 
the  wimil  violation  of  every  Mosaic  commandment,  btit 
only  of  the  ceremonial  as  distinguished  from  the  criminal 
law.  This  is  indeed  evident  from  the  fact  that  many 
offences,  which  the  criminal  law  must  regard  •§  wilAil  and 
deliberate,  have  a  much  milder  punishment  than  is  here 
assigned  to  sins  of  presumption.  Sinning '  with  a  high 
hand '  would  therefore  indicate  an  offence  i^^ainst  the  oere« 
monial  law,  open  and  daring,  in  wHch  the  sinner  has  no 
desire  to  conceal  that  he  has  transgressed  the  law  of  God. 
Thus  in  the  strongest  manner  he  *  reproacheth  the  Lord,' 
and  *  hath  despised  the  word  of  the  Lord.'  *  It  appears  to 
me,'  says  Michaelis,  *  that  transgressing  the  law  preeump* 
tuoudy,  or  with  a  high  hand,  is  here  to  be  tmderstood  of 
transgressions  conmiitted  publicly  in  defiinoe  of  the  law, 
and  therefore  amounting  to  a  sort  of  retumuoeinent  of  re- 
ligion.'   '  Capital  punishments,'  he  co&tinues,  *  on 

account  of  transgressions  of  the  ceremonial  law,  must  hare 
been  very  frequent  indeed,  if  we  are  to  tinderstand  the 
phrase,  with  a  high  hand,  as  equivalent  to  wiUkt  or  deli* 
berate  in  a  moral  sense ;  and  yet  in  the  Biblioaf  history  we 
find  but  very  litde  notice  of  the  infliotiott  of  sooh  pttniih- 
ments.'     Commentaries,  Art  949. 

32.  *  They  found  a  man  that  aatherid  itiehi  upon  Me 
sabbath  day.'— This  remarkable  moident  wUi  perkaps  be 
the  better  understood  when  regarded  In  OOiitieetioti  with 
the  immediately  preceding  law,  relaUve  to  litis  of  preemp- 
tion as  distinguished  from  sins  of  tgnoranee»  and  at  to  be 
punished  with  extirpation.  It  eeems,  Indeed,  that  the  fbct 
IS  related  as  an  example  of  the  application  of  the  preoedlng 
law.  This  is  the  onlv  example  In  the  BiUe  of  a  person 
punished  capitally  for  breaking  the  sabbath,  although  the 
crime  itself  is  often  ilientioned  in  the  Prophets ;  and  this 
therefore  is  tiie  place  for  a  few  observations  as  to  a  punish- 
ment which,  to  us,  is  apt  to  seem  severely  disproportioned 


to  the  offence,  which,  taken  in  its  mere  external  aspect,  was 
merely  that  of  picking  up  some  sticks,  or  straw,  or  stubble. 
Was  wis  labour  ?  Might  not  the  man  have  thought  such 
an  act  allowable  without  infhu^tion  of  the  law  ?  Few 
people  have  read  this  passage  without  asking  such  Questions. 
The  act  itself  of  gathering  sticks  was  certainly  not  forbidden 
on  the  sabbath ;  but  the  kindling  of  household  fires  was  ex- 
pressly forbidden  (Exod.  xxxv.  S).  Tbus,  then,  if  we  acquit 
the  man  of  one  branch  of  offence,  we  must  find  him  guilty 
of  the  other— guilty  of  sabbath-breaking.  But  then  the- 
question  recurs,  on  what  ground  the  crime  itself  of  sabbath- 
breaking  was  made  so  highly  penal  by  the  Hebrew  law  ? 
The  answer  is  found  in  the  strong  probability  that  the  man 
'sinned  with  a  high  hand' — audaciously,  and  with  open 
contempt  of  a  well-known  command.  Let  us  therefore 
look  to  the  declared  object  of  the  institution,  to  ascertain 
the  degree  of  criminality  which  its  presumptuous  infVaction 
involved.  The  seventh  day  was  to  be  kept  holy  in  remem- 
brance of  God's  having,  after  the  six  days  of  creation, 
rested  on  the  seventh  day  fh)m  all  his  works.  The  imita- 
tion of  this  rest  was  to  be,  to  the  Hebrews,  a  sign  of  the 
covenant  between  the  Grod  who  made  heaven  and  earth, 
and  them— of  his  being  peculiarly  their  God  (see  Exod. 
xxxi.  13,  17);  and  therefore  tiie  prescribed  observjmce  of 
this  institution  was  equivalent  to  a  weekly  profession  that 
the  people  acknowledged  and  revered  the  Creator  of  heaven 
and  earth  as  the  true  and  only  God ;  and  the  law  was  thus 
doselv  connected  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
Mosafo  legislation,  whose  object  was  to  keep  the  people 
fi'om  idolatry,  and  to  maintain  the  worship  of  one  God. 
Thus  we  see  now  a  man,  by  presumptuously  violating  this 
law,  did  in  efil^t  deny  and  despise  Jehovah ;  and  by  so 
doing  exposed  himself  to  the  punishment  of  death.  It 
ought  further  to  be  observed,  that  Jehovah  being  in  a  civil 
sense  the  king  of  the  Israelites  and  the  founder  of  their 
govemmeilt,  to  disown  him,  by  this  or  any  other  act,  was 
at  the  lame  time  a  crime  against  the  state,  and  was  there- 
fbre  liable  to  punishment  on  tiiis  ^und  also.  We  think 
that  these  considerations  will  exhibit  the  grounds  on  which 
this  labbath-breaker  was  punished  with  death ;  his  crime 
(though  trifling  in  act)  being  evidentiy  of  the  wilfhl  and 
preeumptuous  character  to  which  the  statements  in  this 
and  the  preceding  note  refer. 

94«  '  And  they  put  him  in  ward,  because  it  was  not  de* 
ctofd  what  should  be  done  to  him,* — Deatii  had  been  declared 
the  punishment  of  a  pro&nation  of  the  sabbath  in  Exod. 
XXXI.  14 ;  xxxv.  2 ;  but  the  manner  of  its  infliction  had  not 
been  indicated.  It  is  therefore  thought  by  some  that  this 
was  the  question  to  be  decided.  Taken  in  connection  with 
what  had  previously  been  said  concerning  sins  of  ignorance 
and  sins  of  presumption,  it  seems,  however,  quite  as  pro- 
bable that  the  doubttul  point  was,  under  which  of  the  two 
classes  of  sin  this  man's  crime  should  be  clawed,  and, 
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conseqoentlj,  whether  the  capital  panishmeDt  had  been  in- 
curred or  not.  On  many  occasions  it  could  only  be  clearly 
known  to  the  criminal  himself  and  to  the  great  '  Searcher 
of  hearts,'  to  whom  the  question  was  now  submitted, 
whether  ihe  offender  sinned  through  ignorance  or  error, 
or  with  that  audacious  defiance  of  the  law  and  contempt 
against  God,  which  seems  to  have  constituted  the  deep 
crime  to  be  punished  with  death. 

38.  '  Fringes* — Concerning  the  form  of  this  fringe  per- 
haps nothing  poutiye  can  be  determined.  Some  endea- 
vour to  ascertain  its  character  by  examining  the  two 
Hebrew  words  by  which  it  is  expressed.   These  are  JV)^^ 

tzizitht  in  the  present  text,  and  D  v*T|  gedilim,  in  Deu^ 
xxii.  12.  The  former  of  these  words*  elsewhere  (as  in. 
Elzek.  viii.  3)  means  a  lock  of  hair ;  and  the  latter  a  rope, 
such  as  that  with  which  Delilah  bound  Samson  (Judges 
xiv.  11,  12);  and  it  is  hence  imagined  that  these  fringes 
consisted  of  many  threads  which  hung  like  hair,  and  were 
twisted  like  a  rope.  As  to  the  '  riband  of  blue '  in  the 
next  verse,  to  be  put  upon  the  fringe ;  the  word  should  be 
*  thread,'  not  *  riband  f  or  else  it  may  signify  a  lace,  as  it 
is  rendered  in  Exod.  xxxix.  31.  It  may  therefore  have 
been  either  a  blue  thread  twisted  with  a  white  one  through 
the  whole  fringe,  or  else  a  lace  by  which  tlte  fringe  was 
fastened  to  the  edge  of  the  garment.  There  are  many 
commentators  of  authority,  however,  who  think,  from  the 
explanatiou  in  Dent  xxii.,  that  the  *  fringes'  were  no  other 
than  strings  with  tassels  at  the  end,  fastened  to  the  four 


corners  of  the  upper  garment,  the  proper  use  of  these 
strings  being  to  tie  the  comers  together.  Of  Ihis  opinion 
are  the  modem  Jews,  as  appears  by  the  following  descrip- 
tion, taken  chiefly  from  Levi's  Ceremonies  cf  UieJewt: 
— *  Every  male  of  the  Jewish  nation  is  obliged  to  hare  a 
^rment  with  fringes  at  the  four  comers ;  and  every  morn- 
ing when  they  put  on  these  garments  they  take  the  fringes 
in  their  hand,  and  say  **  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord  our  God, 
king  of  the  universe,  who  hast  sanctified  us  with  thy  com- 
mandments, and  commanded  us  the  commandment  of  the 
fringes !"  What  thet/  underetand  by  the  injunction  of  the 
text  appears  from  his  description  of  the  tzizith  or  robe  in 
question.  It  is  made  of  two  square  pieces,  with  two  long 
pieces  like  straps  joined  to  them,  in  order  that  one  of  the 
said  pieces  may  hang  down  before  noon  the  breast,  and  the 
other  behind ;  at  ue  extremitv  or  the  four  comers  are 
fastened  the  string  each  of  which  has  five  knots  besidirs 
the  tassel,  signifying  the  five  books  of  the  law.  The 
rabbins,  under  whose  instruction  this  profound  analogy 
has  been  established,  further  observe  that  each  string  con- 
sisted of  eight  threads,  which,  with  the  number  of  knots 
and  the  numeral  value  of  the  letters  in  the  word  tzizith, 
make  613,  which  is,  according  to  them,  the  exact  number 
of  the  precepts  in  the  law.  From  this  they  argue  the  im- 
portance of  this  command,  since  ho  who  observes  it,  they 
say,  in  effect  observes  the  whole  law !  The  law  seems  to 
require  that  the  fringes  should  be  constantly  worn ;  bat  as 
it  would  not  consist  with  the  costume  of  the  countries 
through  which  tlie  Jews  are  now  dispersed  to  wear  the 
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fnnged  garment  as  an  external  article  of  dress,  every  Jew 
makes  use  of  two — a  large  one  which  is  used  only  at 
prayers  and  on  some  other  occasions,  and  is  then  worn  ex- 
ternally, and  a  small  one  which  is  constantly  worn  as  an 
under  garment.  The  principal  denomination  of  this  article 
is  Tzizith,  on  account  of  the  fringes,  in  which  all  its 
sanctity  is  supposed  to  consist;  but  the  proper  name  of 
the  vestment  itself  is  TcUithf  and  by  this  it  is  commonly 
distinguished. 

There  have  been  various  conjectures  as  to  the  object  of 
this  law.  The  most  probable  is  that  the  *  fringe '  was  in- 
tended as  a  sort  of  badge  or  livery,  by  which,  as  well  as 
by  circumcision  and  by  the  fashion  of  their  beards,  and  by 
their  peculiar  diet,  the  Hebrews  were  to  be  distinguished 
fVom  odier  people.  Be  this  as  it  maj,  much  superstition 
came  in  the  end  to  be  connected  with  the  use  of  these 
fringes.  The  Pharisees  are  severely  censured^  by  our 
Saviour  for  the  ostentatious  hypocrisy  with  which  they 
made  broad  the  '  borders '  of  their  garments.  Our  Lord 
himself  wore  the  fringe,  which  is  commonly  called  in  the 
New  Testament  the  'hem  or  border ;'  and  it  was  this  |)art 
of  his  dress  which  the  sick  desired  to  touch,  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  contact  would  make  them  whole.  It  was 
probably  the  peculiar  sanctity  ascribed  to  this  part  of  the 
robe  which  directed  attention  to  it  in  preference,  for  we 
may  be  certain  that  Christ  himself  did  not  point  it  out 


We  think  that  we  may  thus  obtain  a  new  light  on  the  sub-, 
ject  which  has  escaped  observation.  In  Luke  viii.  43,  a 
woman  having  an  issue  of  blood  comes  behind  him  and 
touches  the  '  border '  of  his  garment,  and  is  healed.  She 
afterwards  fiills  down  at  his  feet  and  acknowledges  what 
she  had  done.  Hence  the  '  fringe,'  so  to  call  it,  was  not, 
as  the  modem  Jews  think,  in  front  exclusively,  but  behind 
likewise,  if  not  wholly  behind ;  and  hence  also  the  same 
frince  could  scarcely  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  robe, 
as  the  other  account  supposes.  We  may  therefore  ask 
whether  it  was  not  in  fkct  such  an  embroidered  edge,  of 
various  breadth,  as  we  now  see  wrought  with  coloured 
worsted  or  silk  around  the  opening  for  tne  neck  and  down 
the  breast  of  the  abba,  or  woollen  mantle,  now  in  use 
among  the  Arabs  (see  the  note  on  Exod.  xxii.  27),  and 
which  is  a  very  ancient  article  of  dress,  and  probably  in 
use  among  the  Jews.  This  border  might,  on  the  one  hand, 
be  touched  by  a  person  behind  the  wearer,  while,  on  the 
other,  the  part  in  front  would  be  under  his  own  eye,  as  the 
law  seems  to  require.  We  would  by  no  means  make  a 
stand  upon  this  conjecture ;  but  being  founded  on  a  real 
Oriental  usage,  it  is  at  least  entitled  to  as  much  attention 
as  the  others,  which  are  not  so.  Further  information  on 
the  subject  of  these  fringes  mKy  be  found  in  Ainsworth's 
ArmotatioM,  and  Jennings's  Jemah  AnHquitiet. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

1  77i«  rebellion  cf  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram, 
23  Moses  sqxxrateth  thepeoplefrom  the  rebds*  tents, 
31  The  earth  swtdloweth  vp  Korah^  and  a  fire  con" 
sumeth  others,  36  ITie  censers  are  reserved  to  holy 
use,  41  Fourteen  thousand  and  seven  hundred  are 
slain  by  a  plague  for  murmuring  against  Moses  and 
Aaron,    46  Aaron  hy  incense  stayeth  the  plague. 

Now  *Korah,  the  son  of  Izhar,  the  son  of 
Kohath,  the  son  of  Levi,  and  Dathan  and 
Abiram,  the  sons  of  Eliab,  and  On,  the  son 
of  Peleth,  sons  of  Reuben,  took  men : 

2  And  they  rose  up  before  Moses,  with 
certain  of  the  children  of  Israel,  two  hundred 
and  fifty  princes  of  the  assembly,  'famous  in 
the  congregation,  men  of  renown : 

3  And  they  gathered  themselves  together 
against  Moses  and  against  Aaron,  and  said 
unto  them,  *  Ye  take  too  much  upon  you,  seeing 
all  the  congregation  are  holy,  every  one  of  tliem, 
and  the  Lord  is  among  them :  wherefore  then 
lift;  ve  up  yourselves  above  the  congregation 
of  the  Lord  ? 

4  If  And  when  Moses  heard  it,  he  fell  upon 
his  face : 

5  And  he  spake  unto  Korah  and  unto  all 
his  company,  saying.  Even  to  morrow  the 
Lord  will  shew  who  are  his,  and  toko  is  holy ; 
and  will  cause  him  to  come  near  unto  him : 
even  Aim  whom  he  hath  chosen  will  he  cause 
to  come  near  imto  him. 

6  This  do  ;  Take  you  censers,  Korah,  and 
all  his  company ; 

7  And  put  fire  therein,  and  put  incense  in 
them  before  the  Lord  to  morrow :  and  it  shall 
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be  that  the  man  whom  the  Lord  doth  choose, 
he  shall  be  holy :  ye  take  too  much  upon  you, 
ye  sons  of  Levi. 

8  And  Moses  said  unto  Korah,  Hear,  I  pray 
you,  ye  sons  of  Levi : 

9  Seemeth  it  but  a  small  thing  unto  you, 
that  the  God  of  Israel  hath  separated  you  from 
the  congregation  of  Israel,  to  bring  you  near 
to  himself  to  do  the  service  of  the  tabernacle 
of  the  Lord,  and  to  stand  before  the  congre- 
gation to  minister  unto  them  ? 

10  And  he  hath  brought  thee  near  to  him, 
and  all  thy  brethren  the  sons  of  Levi  with  thee : 
and  seek  ye  the  priesthood  also  ? 

11  For  which  cause  both  thou  and  all  thy 
company  are  gathered  together  against  the 
Lord  ;  and  what  is  Aaron,  that  ye  murmur 
against  him? 

12  If  And  Moses  sent  to  call  Dathan  and 
Abiram,  the  sons  of  Eliab :  which  said,  We 
will  not  come  up  : 

13  Is  it  a  small  thing  that  thou  hast  brought 
us  up  out  of  a  land  that  floweth  with  milk  and 
honey,  to  kill  us  in  the  wilderness,  except  thou 
make  thyself  altogether  a  prince  over  us  ? 

14  Moreover  tnou  hast  not  brought  us  iiito 
a  land  that  floweth  with  milk  and  honey,  or 
given  us  inheritance  of  fields  and  vineyards  : 
wilt  thou  *put  out  the  eyes  of  these  men  ?  wo 
will  not  come  up. 

15  And  Moses  was  very  wroth,  and  said 
unto  the  Lord,  *Re8pect  not  thou  their  offer- 
ins:  I  have  not  taken  one  ass  from  them, 
neither  have  I  hurt  one  of  them. 

16  IT  And  Moses  said  unto  Korah,  Be  thou 
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and  all  thy  company  before  the  Lord,  thou, 
and  they,  and  Aaron,  to  morrow : 

17  And  take  every  man  his  censer,  and 
put  mcense  in  them,  and  bring  ye  before  the 
1X)RD  every  man  his  censer,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  censers ;  thou  also,  and  Aaron,  each  of  you 
his  censer. 

18  And  they  took  every  man  his  censer, 
and  put  fire  in  them,  and  laid  incense  thereon, 
and  stood  in  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation  with  Moses  and  Aaron. 

19  And  Korah  gathered  all  the  congre- 
gation against  them  unto  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation :  and  the  glory 
of  the  Lord  appeared  unto  all  the  congre- 
gation. 

20  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  and 
imto  Aaron,  saying, 

21  Separate  yourselves  from  among  this 
congregation,  that  I  may  consume  them  in  a 
moment. 

22  And  they  fell  upon  their  faces,  and  said, 
O  God,  the  God  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh, 
shall  one  man  sin,  and  wilt  thou  be  wroth 
with  all  the  congregation  ? 

23  If  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying, 

24  Speak  unto  the  congregation,  saying. 
Get  you  up  from  about  the  tabernacle  of 
Koran,  Dathan,  and  Abiram. 

25  And  Moses  rose  up  and  went  unto 
Dathan  and  Abiram ;  and  tne  elders  of  Israel 
followed  him. 

26  And  he  spake  unto  the  congregation, 
saying.  Depart,  I  pray  you,  from  the  tents  of 
these  wicked  men,  and  touch  nothing  of  their's, 
lest  ye  be  consumed  in  all  Uieir  sins. 

27  So  they  gat  up  from  the  tabernacle  of 
Eorah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram,  on  every  side  : 
and  Dathan  and  Abiram  came  out,  and  stood 
in  the  door  of  their  tents,  and  their  wives,  and 
their  sons,  and  their  little  children. 

28  And  Moses  said.  Hereby  ye  shall  know 
that  the  Lord  hath  sent  me  to  do  all  these 
works  ;  for  I  have  not  done  them  of  mine  own 
mind. 

29  If  these  men  die  'the  common  death  of 
all  men,  or  if  they  be  visited  after  the  visitation 
of  all  men ;  tlien  the  Lord  hath  not  sent  me. 

30  But  if  the  Lord  ^make  a  new  tlung, 
and  the  earth  open  her  mouth,  and  swallow 
them  up,  with  all  that  appertain  unto  them, 
and  they  go  down  quick  mto  the  pit ;  then  ye 
shall  understand  that  these  men  have  provoked 
the  Lord. 

31  %  "And  it  came  to  pass,  as  he  had  made 


an  end  of  speaking  all  these  words,  that  the 
ground  clave  asunder  that  %ca^  under  them : 

32  And  the  earth  opened  her  mouth,  and 
swallowed  them  up,  and  their  houses,  and  all 
the  men  that  appertained  unto  Korah,  and  all 
their  goods. 

33  They,  and  all  that  appertained  to  them, 
went  down  alive  into  the  pit,  and  the  earth 
closed  upon  them :  and  they  perished  from 
among  the  congregation. 

34  And  all  Israel  that  were  round  about 
them  fled  at  the  cry  of  them :  for  they  said, 
Lest  the  earth  swallow  us  up  also. 

35  And  there  came  out  a  fire  from  the 
Lord,  and  consumed  the  two  hundred  and 
fifty  men  that  offered  incense. 

36  ^  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
sayiqg, 

37  Speak  unto  Eleazar  the  son  of  Aaron 
the  priest,  that  he  take  up  the  censers  out  of 
the  Duming,  and  scatter  thou  the  fire  yonder ; 
for  they  are  hallowed. 

38  The  censers  of  these  sinners  against 
their  own  souls,  let  them  make  them  broad 
plates  for  a  covering  of  the  altar  :  for  they 
offered  them  before  the  Lord,  therefore  they 
are  hallowed  :  and  they  shall  be  a  sign  unto 
the  children  of  Israel. 

39  And  Eleazar  the  priest  took  the  brasen 
censers,  wherewith  they  that  were  burnt  had 
offered  ;  and  they  were  made  broad  plates  for 
a  covering  of  the  altar : 

40  Tobe  dk  memorial  unto  the  children  of 
Israel,  that  no  stranger,  which  is  not  of  the 
seed  of  Aaron,  come  near  to  oflFer  incense 
before  the  Lord  ;  that  he  be  not  as  Eorah, 
and  as  his  company :  as  the  Lord  said  to  him 
by  the  hand  of  Moses. 

41  IT  But  on  the  morrow  all  the  congre-  ; 
gation  of  the  children  of  Israel  murmured  ; 
asainst  Moses  and  against  Aaron,  saying,  , 
Ye  have  killed  the  people  of  the  Lord.  ^ 

42  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  con- 
gregation was  gathered  against  Moses  and 
against  Aaron,  that  they  looked  toward  the 
taoemacle  of  the  congregation :  and,  behold, 
the  cloud  covered  it,  and  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  appeared. 

43  And  Moses  and  Aaron  came  before  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation. 

44  %  And  the  Ix>rd  spake  unto  Moees, 
saying, 

45  Get  you  up  from  among  this  congrega- 
tion, that  I  may  consume  them  as  in  a  moment 
And  they  fell  upon  their  fieices. 

46  IT  And  Moees  said  unto  Aanm,  Take  a 
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censer,  and  put  fire  therein  from  off  the  altar, 
and  put  on  incense,  and  go  quickly  unto  the 
congregation,  and  make  an  atonement  for 
them :  for  there  is  wrath  gone  out  from  the 
Lord  ;  the  plague  is  begun. 

47  And  Aaron  took  as  Moses  commanded, 
and  ran  into  the  midst  of  the  congregation ; 
and,  behold,  the  plague  was  begun  among  the 
people  :  and  he  put  on  incense,  and  made  an 
atonement  for  the  people. 


48  And  he  stood  between  the  dead  and  the 
living ;  and  the  plague  was  stayed. 

49  Now  they  that  died  m  the  plague 
were  fourteen  thousand  and  seven  hundred, 
beside  them  that  died  about  the  matter  of 
Korah. 

50  And  Aaron  returned  unto  Moses  unto 
the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation : 
and  the  plague  was  stayed. 


Verse  1.  *  Korah . . .  DathanandAUram  . . .  and  On* — 
On  leems  to  have  afterwards  withdrawn  fhmi  the  oonspi* 
racy,  for  he  is  not  subseqnenUy  mentioned  as  involved  in 
its  consequences.  This  sad  affair  seems  to  have  originated 
in  the  jealousy  with  which  Korah—himself  of  the  same 
branch  of  the  same  tribe,  and  a  near  relative  of  Moses  and 
Aaron— regarded  the  appointment  of  the  ffooMy  of  Aaron 
to  the  hereditarypriesthood,  while  the  Levites  were  but 
their  servants.  That  the  other  principal  men,  mentioned 
b^  name,  were  exclusively  Reubenites,  is  a  remarkable 
circumstance.  We  observe  that  the  camp  of  Reuben  was 
on  the  same  side  with  that  of  the  Kobathites ;  and  this 
must  have  fkcilitated  their  intercourse.  Probably  Korah, 
who  is  described  by  the  Jewish  writers  as  a  person  of  great 
wealth  and  influence,  induced  them  to  join  him  fVom  the 
reflection  that,  according  to  patriarchal  usage,  which  as- 
signed the  priestly  functions  to  the  firstborn.  Sic  hierarchy, 
if  at  all  established,  ought  to  have  been  taken  from  the 
tribe  of  Reuben  rather  than  that  of  Levi.  Korah  may  have 
flattered  this  feeling,  to  serve  his  own  purposes,  while,  as 
himself  a  Levite,  he  probably  thought  more  of  his  own 
fiwcied  claims  than  of  those  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben.  The 
discontent  of  the  Reubenites  may  have  been  partly  civil 
also,  arisinff  not  only  from  the  powers  administered  by 
Moses,  bat  m>m  the  jealousy  with  which  they  might  have 
seen  the  tribe  of  Judah  advanced  to  the  civil  privil^es  of 
the  firstborn.  No  one  can  help  feeling  strongly  for  Moses 
in  all  these  difficulties ;  but  we  seem  to  have  little  sympathy 
for  Aaron,  who  had  himself  set  the  example  of  sedition. 
He  had  risen  against  his  brother :  now,  their  cousin,  with 
a  strong  party,  rises  against  both. 

17.  *  Two  hundred  and  fifty  centers.* — It  is  a  question 
how  such  a  number  of  censers  were  obtained.  They  cer- 
tainly ^d  not  belong  to  Korah  or  the  others  in  virtue  of 
their  Levitioal  character,  it  being  exclusively  the  duty  of 
the  priest  to  offer  incense ;  and  tne  business  in  hand  was, 
indeed,  to  try  their  right  to  oflldate  as  priests  in  offering 
incense  Saurin  remarks,  that  commentators  produce  on 
this  occasion  many  passages  out  of  profkne  history  to  prove 
that  this  kind  of  sacred  utensil  was  very  common  in  pri- 
Tate  families.  In  Egypt,  Sicilv,  and  Greece,  the^  were  so 
common  that  no  house  was  without  them.  But  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  interpreten  have  not  taken  patera,  or 
libation-cups,  for  censers.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  probable 
that  the  censers  used  on  the  present  occasion  were  among 
the  utensils  which  the  Israelites  obtained  firom  the  Egj^ 
tians.  The  censen  were  of  brass,  as  we  learn  from  v.  S9 ; 
and  werej[>eaten  into  broad  plates,  as  an  additional  cover- 
inff  for  the  brazen  altar :  thus  fbrming  a  standing  memorial 
ofthe  Judgment  which  bef^l  those  by  whom  the  censers  had 
been  so  presumptuously  einployed. 

27.  *  7%e  tdbemacle  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram* — 
Had  Korah  removed  his  tent  near  to  those  of  Dathan  and 
Abiram  ?  As  a  Kohathite,  his  tent  could  not  properiy  be 
in  the  camp  of  Reuben ;  and  stiU  less  could  uie  tents  of 
Reubenites  be  in  the  camp  of  the  Levites.  The  present 
direction  seems  to  imply  that  the  tents  were  together ;  yet 
fbrther  on,  we  onlv  read  of  Dathan  and  Abiram ;  and  it 
does  not  from  this  chapter  appear,  unless  by  inference,  that 
Korah's  tent  was  swallowed  up;  and  tiiat  it  actually  was 
not,  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the  fiict,  that  whereas  the 


children  of  the  Reubenite  rebels  perished  with  their  pa- 
rents, those  of  Korah  did  not  (See  ch.  xxvi.  11,  and 
1  Chron.  vi.  22-38,  where  his  descendants  are  enumerated.) 
We  therefore  suppose  that  Moses  here  merely  uses  the 
names  of  the  leaders,  to  describe  the  rebellious  party ;  but 
that  Korah's  tent  remained  in  the  Kohathite  camp,  and 
that  he  was  himself  afterwards  destroyed  with  those  that 
offered  incense.  As  a  Levite  aspiring  to  priestly  functions, 
that  is  the  place  where  we  should  certainly  expect  to  find 
him.  It  is  true  that  he  is  not  mentioned  by  name  among  those 
destroyed  there ;  and  it  is  equally  true  that  the  present 
Hebrew  text  of  ch.  xxvL  10,  describes  Korah  as  swallowed 
up  with  the  rest  But  that  obscure  passage  is  differently 
read  in  the  Samaritan,  which  expressly  says  that  Korah 
was  destroyed  by  fire,  with  the  men  thiat  offered  incense. 
With  this  the  narrative  of  Josephus  concurs ;  and  the 
Psalmist,  in  his  rapid  view  of  the  transactions  in  the  wil- 
derness, only  mentions  the  Reubenites  as  being  swallowed 
up  (Ps.  cvi.  17). 

40.  *  To  be  a  memorial,*  etc.— The  history  ofthe  rebellion 
of  Korah  and  his  party  involves  much  which  in  a  common 
history  might  be  regalrded  as  savouring  of  the  marvellous; 
but  which,  in  Scripture,  is  perfectly  in  the  usual  course  of 
the  Lord's  dealings  with  the  chosen  nation.  It  has  been 
attacked  with  all  the  depth  and  acuteness  of  German  cri- 
ticism, and  has  been  more  harmlessly  assailed  by  the 
lizht  artillery  of  French  sceptics  and  philosophes.  One 
of  the  latter,  M.  Eusebe  Salverte,  without  discrediting  the 
historical  ta^cX,  accounts  for  the  miraculous  part  of  it  by 
supposing  that  '  the  opening  earth,'  etc.,  was  produced  by 
the  explosion  of  a  mine  charged  with  combustibles,  which 
Moses  nad  prepared  for  the  occasion !  The  absurdity  (not 
to  say  the  profknity)  of  this  is  obvious  to  any  one  who 
reflects  on  the  circumstances  of  the  camp,  and  the  relative 
position  ofthe  tents.  Not  less  monstrous  is  the  notion  that 
we  are  to  regard  this  narrative  as  the  invention  of  a  later 
age,  the  object  of  which  was  the  aggrandizement  of  the 
priestly  order.  This  object  is  to  be  plainly  seen,  as  those 
who  hold  this  notion  say,  in  the  result,  as  given  in  the  next 
chapter,  xi.  6-10.  The  answer  is,  that  the  whole  narrative 
bears  the  unmistakeable  stamp  of  truth:  and  as  to  the 
all^;ed  motive,  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  writer  intent 
on  magnifying  the  priestiy  order,  should  have  represented 
the  Levites  themselves  as  the  chief  authors  of  these  criminal 
proceedings.  This  circumstance  is  the  more  important, 
because  the  descendants  of  Korah  afterwards  became  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  Levitical  flaimilies.  In  this  poa- 
tion  we  flnd  them  as  early  as  the  time  of  David ;  and  it  is 
inconceivable  how  any  one  could  have  entertained  the 
idea  of  inventing  a  crime  to  be  charged  upon  the  anceston 
of  this  illustrious  fiunily. 

41.  '  ye  have  hilled  the  people  ofthe  Zosd.'— Josephus 
says  that  the  result  having  been  so  fkvourable  to  Moses 
and  Aaron,  the  people  blamed  them  as  having  procured 
this  punishment  nnom  God  upon  the  rebels.  It  would  cer- 
tainly appear  as  if  they  thought  that  Moses  mieht,  as  <m 
fbrmer  occasions,  have  averted  the  punishment  if  he  had 
interceded  with  God :  and  that  they  considered  him  the 
cause  of  their  death,  oy  havine  omitted  to  do  so ;  and  not 
only  that,  indeed,  but  by  actually  calling  for,  or  at  least 
declaring,  the  punishment  which  befel  those  whom  the 
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earth  swallowed  up.  We  can  see  that  the  case  was  one 
which  required  strong  and  summary  measures ;  but  the 
excited  multitude  would  not  see  this. 

46.  *  Thke  a  censer.*— On  ordinary  occasions  incense 
could  only  be  offered  on  the  golden  altar  within  the  holy 
place ;  but  on  this  extraordinary  occasion  an  extraordinary 
remedy  was  provided,  and  Aaron  went  out  into  the  camp 
with  the  incense,  and  placing  himself  between  the  part 
where  the  destruction  raged  and  that  which  it  had  not  yet 


reached,  the  plague  ceased  on  his  offering  the  incense  and 
making  an  atonement  God  might  have  stayed  the  plague 
without  the  intervention  of  Aaron ;  but,  in  this  time  of  dis- 
content, it  pleased  him  to  afford  another  convincing  testi- 
mony that  the  high-priest  was  Bddng  in  his  sacred  office  by 
his  appointment,  and  under  his  direction.  They  must  have 
been  l^rdened  indeed  who  could  doubt  the  authority  under 
which  the  high-priest  acted,  afler  so  striking  an  evidence 
of  the  Lord's  respect  to  his  official  intervention. 


CHAPTER  XVIL 

1  Aaron's  rod  among  aU  the  rods  of  the  tribes  only 
Jiowrisheth,  \0  It  is  left  for  a  monument  against  the 
rebels. 

And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying, 

2  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  and 
take  ot  every  one  of  them  a  rod  according  to 
the  house  of  their  fathers,  of  all  their  princes 
according  to  the  house  of  their  fathers  twelve 
rods  :  write  thou  eveiy  man's  name  upon  his 
rod. 

3  And  thou  shalt  write  Aaron's  name  upon 
the  rod  of  Levi :  for  one  rod  shall  be  for  the 
head  of  the  house  of  their  fathers. 

4  And  thou  shalt  lay  them  up  in  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  congregation  before  the  testimony, 
*where  I  will  meet  with  you. 

5  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  the  man's 
rod,  whom  I  shall  choose,  shall  blossom :  and 
I  will  make  to  cease  from  me  the  murmurings 
of  the  children  of  Israel,  whereby  they  murmur 
against  you. 

6  IF  And  Moses  spake  unto  the  children  of 
Israel,  and  every  one  of  their  princes  gave  him 
•a  rod  apiece,  for  each  prince  one,  according 

1  Exod.  t5.  ti,  •  Heb.  a  rod  for  otu  prince,  a  rod  for 


to  their  fathers'  houses,  even  twelve  rods :  and 
the  rod  of  Aaron  teas  among  their  rods. 

7  And  Moses  laid  up  the  rods  before  the 
Lord  in  the  tabernacle  of  witness. 

8  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  on  the  morrow 
Moses  went  into  the  tabernacle  of  witness ; 
and,  behold,  the  rod  of  Aaron  for  the  house 
of  Levi  was  budded,  and  brought  forth  buds, 
and  bloomed  blossoms,  and  yielded  almonds. 

9  And  Moses  brought  out  all  the  rods  fix)m 
before  the  Lord  unto  all  the  children  of  Israel : 
and  they  looked,  and  took  every  man  his  rod. 

10  If  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses, 
Bring  'Aaron's  rod  again  before  the  testimony, 
to  be  kept  for  a  token  against  the  Vebels ;  and 
thou  shalt  quite  take  away  their  murmiurings 
from  me,  that  they  die  not 

11  And  Moses  did  so :  as  the  Lord  com- 
manded him,  so  did  he. 

12  And  the  children  of  Israel  spake  unto 
Moses,  saying,  Behold,  we  die,  we  perish,  we 
all  perish. 

13  Whosoever  cometh  any  thing  near  unto 
the  tabernacle  of  the  Lord  shall  die :  shall  we 
be  consumed  with  dying  ? 


t  prtnee. 


•  Heb.  9.  4. 


4  Heb.  children  t^frOeUiea, 


Verse  2.  *  Thelve  rods.' — Twelve,  because  when  Levi 
was  numhered  with  the  tribes,  Ephraim  and  Manasseh 
ooonted  but  as  one — that  is,  as  the  tribe  of  Joseph.  When 
Levi  was  omitted,  the  number  twelve  was  completed  by 
considering  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  as  two  tribes.  Some, 
however,  think  that  there  were  twelve  rods  besides  Aaron's. 
The  rods,  or  staves,  were  doubtless  official  ensigns  of  the 
authority  with  which  the  heads  of  tribes  were  invested. 
Hence  the  Scripture  frequently  uses  the  word  'rod'  as 
eouivalent  to  *  sceptre ;'  and  indeed  the  more  modem  use 
of  sceptres  is  derived  from  this  ancient  custom.  These 
staves  were  of  course  dry,  and  had  probably  been  for  years 
in  use;  and  that  such  should  blossom  and  bear  fruit  again, 
is  such  a  moral  impossibility,  that  the  ancient  heathen  used 
to  swear  by  their  rods  or  sceptres  with  a  view  to  that  cir- 
cumstance. Thus  Achilles,  in  Homer,  when  enraged  against 
Agamemnon,  says — 

'  But  hearken.    I  shall  swear  a  solemn  oath. 
By  this  same  sceptre,  which  shall  never  bud. 
Nor  boughs  brin^  forth,  as  once ;  which  having  left 
Its  stock  on  the  high  mountains,  at  what  time 
The  woodman's  axe  lopt  off  its  foliage  green, 
And  stript  its  bark,  shaU  never  grow  again ; — 
By  this  I  swear,'  etc  Cowper. 

The  king  Latinus,  in  Virgil,  confirms,  by  a  similar  oath, 
his  covenant  with  ^neas.  To  preclude  mistake  or  impo- 
sition in  the  present  transaction,  the  name  of  each  tribe  was 
inscribed  on  the  rod  of  its  chief;  and  the  ouestion  being  to 
try  the  right  to  the  priesthood,  this  method  of  settling  the 


point  seems  to  indicate  that  other  tribes  (probably  that  of 
ueuben  in  particular)  had  thousht  their  claims,  as  tribes, 
as  good  or  better  than  those  of  Levi.  In  the  result,  tbt 
other  rods  remained  as  they  were;  but  that  of  Aann 
'  brought  forth  buds,  and  bloomed  blossoms,  and  yielded 
almonds.'  This  miracle  seems  to  have  set  the  <|ne8tioD  at 
rest,  as  we  hear  of  no  more  rebellious  murmunngs  about 
the  priesthood.  The  people,  however,  seem  to  have  sab> 
mitted  to  this  evidence  with  a  far  less  cheerful  temper  tham 
Josephus  describes.  Their  expressions,  *  Behold,  we  die, 
we  perish,  we  all  perish  V  v.  12,  savour  more  of  fear  than 
of  cneerful  acquiescence.  The  rod  of  Aaron  was  afterwards 
preserved  in  the  tabernacle  and  temple ;  and  most  coin- 
mentators  think  that  it  continued  to  retain  its  leaves  and 
fruit,  the  preservation  of  which  indeed  seems  neoessaiy  to 
fhmish  a  standing  evidence  of  the  miracle.  Some  leanied 
writers  are  of  opinion  that  the  idea  of  the  thymtt,  or  rod 
encircled  with  vine  branches,  which  Bacchus  was  repre- 
sented to  bear  in  his  hand,  was  borrowed  fh)m  some  tradi- 
tion concerning  Aaron's  rod ;  and  others  think  the  sane 
with  respect  to  the  club  of  Hercules,  which,  aocordinc  to 
the  Greek  tradition,  sprouted  again  when  it  was  put  into 
the  earth. 

—  '  Write  thou  every  matCs  name  upon  his  rod,' — This  is 
one  of  the  allusions  characteristic  of  Enrptian  cosIdiim, 
and  therefore  affords  incidental  evidence  for  the  historical 
authority  of  the  book.  Wilkinson  remarks  that  the  nave 
of  each  person  was  f^nenUy  written  on  his  stick,  instaooes 
of  which  he  had  seen  at  ThebeB.^AMeietU  Eg$ipti(uu,  vL 
388. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

1  The  charge  of  tlie  priests  and  Levites.  0  27ie  p9-iests* 
portion,  21  The  Levites*  portion.  25  The  heave 
offering  to  tlie  priests  out  qftlte  Levites*  portion. 

And  the  Lord  said  unto  Aaron,  Thou  and 
thy  sons  and  thy  father's  house  with  thee  shall 
bear  the  iniquity  of  the  sanctuary  :  and  thou 
and  thy  sons  with  thee  shall  bear  the  iniquity 
of  your  priesthood. 

2  And  thy  brethren  also  of  the  tribe  of 
Levi,  the  tribe  of  thy  father,  bring  thou  with 
thee,  that  they  may  be  joined  unto  thee,  and 
minister  unto  thee :  but  thou  and  thy  sons 
with  thee  shall  minister  before  the  tabernacle 
of  witness. 

3  And  they  shall  keep  thy  charge,  and  the 
charge  of  all  the  tabernacle  :  only  they  shall 
not  come  nigh  the  vessels  of  the  sanctuary 
and  the  altar,  that  neither  they,  nor  ye  also, 
die. 

4  And  they  shall  be  joined  unto  thee,  and 
keep  the  charge  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  con- 
gregation, for  all  the  service  of  the  taber- 
nacle :  and  a  stranger  shall  not  come  nigh 
unto  you. 

5  And  ye  shall  keep  the  charge  of  the 
sanctuary,  and  the  charge  of  the  altar :  that 
there  be  no  wrath  any  more  upon  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel. 

6  And  I,  behold,  I  have  *  taken  your 
brethren  the  Levites  from  among  the  children 
of  Israel :  to  you  tliei/  are  given  as  a  gift  for 
the  Lord,  to  do  the  service  of  the  tabernacle 
of  the  congregation. 

7  Therefore  thou  and  thy  sons  with  thee 
shall  keep  your  priest's  oflSce  for  every  thing 
of  the  altar,  and  within  the  vail ;  and  ye  shaU 
serve :  I  have  given  your  priest's  oflSce  unto 
you  as  a  service  of  gift:  and  the  stranger 
that  Cometh  nigh  shall  be  put  to  death. 

8  IT  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Aaron, 
Behold,  I  also  have  given  thee  the  charge  of 
mine  heave  offerings  of  all  the  hallowed 
things  of  the  children  of  Israel ;  unto  thee 
have  I  given  them  by  reason  of  the  anointing, 
and  to  tny  sons,  by  an  ordinance  for  ever. 

9  This  shall  be  tliine  of  the  most  holy 
things,  reserved  from  the  fire :  every  oblation 
of  their's,  every  meat  oiffermg  of  their's,  and 
every  sin  offerinc  of  their's,  and  every  tres- 
pass offering  of  their's,  which  they  shall 
render  unto  me,  shall  6«  most  holy  for  thee 
and  for  thy  sons.    . 

10  In  the  most  holy  ;?Zac«  shalt  thou  eat 
it;  every  male  shall  eat  it:  it  shall  be  holy 
unto  tliee. 


11  And  this  is  thine  ;  the  heave  offering 
of  their  gift;,  with  all  the  wave  offerings  of 
the  children  of  Israel:  I  have  given  them 
unto  *thee,  and  to  thy  sons  and  to  fhy 
daughters  with  thee,  by  a  statute  for  ever : 
every  one  that  is  clean  in  thy  house  shall  eat 
of  it. 

12  All  the  "best  of  the  oil,  and  all  the  best 
of  the  wine,  and  of  the  wheat,  the  firstfruits 
of  them  which  they  shall  offer  unto  the  Lord, 
them  have  I  given  thee. 

13  -4w^  whatsoever  is  first  ripe  in  the  land, 
which  they  shall  bring  unto  the  Lord,  shall 
be  thine ;  every  one  that  is  clean  in  thine 
house  shall  eat  of\t. 

14  *Every  thing  devoted  in  Israel  shall  be 
thine. 

15  Every  thing  that  openeth  *the  matrix 
in  all  flesh,  which  they  bnng  unto  the  Lord, 
whether  it  be  of  men  or  beasts,  shall  be  thine : 
nevertheless  the  firstborn  of  man  shalt  thou 
surely  redeem,  and  the  firstling  of  imclean 
beasts  shalt  thou  redeem. 

16  And  those  that  are  to  be  redeemed 
from  a  month  old  shalt  thou  redeem,  accord- 
ing to  thine  estimation,  for  the  money  of  five 
shekels,  after  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary, 
•which  is  twenty  gerahs. 

17  But  the  firstling  of  a  cow,  or  the  first- 
ling of  a  sheep,  or  the  firstling  of  a  goat, 
thou  shalt  not  redeem ;  they  are  holy :  thou 
shalt  sprinkle  their  blood  upon  the  altar, 
and  shalt  bum  their  fat  for  an  offering 
made  by  fire,  for  a  sweet  savour  unto  the 
Lord. 

18  And  the  flesK  of  them  shall  be  thine,  as 
the  Vave  breast  and  as  the  right  shoulder 
are  thine. 

19  All  the  heave  offerings  of  the  holy 
things,  which  the  children  of  Israel  offer  unto 
the  Lord,  have  I  given  thee,  and  thy  sons 
and  thy  daughters  with  thee,  by  a  statute  for 
ever :  it  is  a  covenant  of  salt  for  ever  before 
the  Lord  unto  thee  and  to  thy  seed  with 
thee. 

'  20  And  the  Lord  spake  imto  Aaron,  Thou 
shalt  have  no  inheritance  in  their  land,  neither 
shalt  thou  have  any  part  among  them :  'I  am 
thy  part  and  thine  inheritance  among  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel. 

21  IT  And,  behold,  I  have  given  the  children 
of  Levi  all  the  tenth  in  £rael  for  an  in- 
heritance, for  their  service  which  they  serve, 
even  the  service  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  con- 


gregation. 
22  Neither 


must  the   children  of  Israel 


1  Chap.  8.  Ah.  «  I.evit.  10.  H.  •  ]I«b./(rt. 

*  Exod.  30.  13.    Levit  87.  V>.    Chap.  8. 47.    Kzeii.  45.  la. 


*  Lovit.  Vt.  2«. 
r  Exod.  89.  86. 


5  Exod.  8.  f ,  and  82.  89.    Levit.  87. 86.    Chap.  8. 18. 
S  Drat.  10.  9,  aud  18.  8.    .loab.  13.  U.  S3.    Itek.  44.  28. 
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henceforth  come  nigh  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation,  lest  they  bear  sin,  •and  die. 

23  fiut  the  Levites  shall  do  the  service  of 
the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  and  they 
shall  bear  their  iniquity :  it  shall  be  a  statute 
for  erer  throughout  your  generations,  that 
among  the  children  of  Israel  they  have  no 
inheritance. 

24  But  the  tithes  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
which  they  offer  as  an  heave  offering  unto  the 
Lord,  I  have  given  to  the  Levites  to  inherit : 
therefore  I  have  said  unto  them,  Among  the 
children  of  Israel  they  shall  have  no  in- 
heritance. 

25  H  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying, 

26  Thus  speak  unto  the  Levites,  and  say 
unto  them,  When  ye  take  of  the  children  of 
Israel  the  tithes  which  I  have  given  you  from 
them  for  your  inheritance,  then  ye  shall  offer 
up  an  heave  offering  of  it  for  the  Lord,  even 
a  tenth  part  of  the  tithe. 

27  And  this  your  heave  offering  shall  be 
reckoned  unto  you,  as  though  it  were  the  com 

0  Heb.  to  die. 


of  the  threshingfloor,  and  as  the  fulness  of  the 
winepress. 

28  Thus  ye  also  shall  offer  an  heave  offer- 
ing unto  the  Lord  of  all  your  tithes,  which  ye 
receive  of  the  children  of  Israel ;  and  ye  shall 

S've  thereof  the  Lord's  heave  offering  to  Aaron 
e  priest. 

29  Out  of  all  your  ffifts  ye  shall  offer 
every  heave  offering  of  the  Lord,  of  all  the 
'^best  thereof,  even  the  hallowed  part  thereof 
out  of  it. 

80  Therefore  thou  shalt  say  imto  them. 
When  ye  have  heaved  the  best  thereof  from 
it,  then  it  shall  be  coimied  unto  the  Levites  as 
the  increase  of  the  threshingfloor,  and  as  the 
increase  of  the  winepress. 

31  And  ye  shall  eat  it  in  every  place,  ye 
and  your  housholds :  for  it  is  your  reward  for 
your  service  in  the  tabernacle  of  the  congre- 
gation. 

32  And  ye  shall  bear  no  sin  by  reason  of 
it,  when  ye  have  heaved  from  it  the  best  of  it : 
neither  shall  ye  pollute  the  holy  things  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  lest  ye  die. 

10  Heh. /itt. 


Verse  19.  *  Covenant  of  aalt '-^li  is  generally  agreed 
that  this  denotes  a  perpetual  and  incorruptible  covenant, 
with  a  particular  allusion  to  the  presernng  properties  of 
salt,  wluch  has,  in  different  countries,  been  very  commonly 
held,  on  that  account,  as  an  emblem  of  incorruptibility  and 
permanence,  of  fidelity  and  friendship.  It  also  seems  that 
there  is  a  particular  reference  here  to  some  use  of  salt  in 
the  act  of  contracting  the  covenant;  and  vhat  this  use  was, 
is  rather  variously  understood.  Some  think  that,  as  with 
all  sacrifices  salt  was  offered,  a  covenant  of  salt  means  one 
confirmed  by  solemn  sacrifices.  Others  are  of  opinion  that 
it  contains  an  allusion  to  the  &ct  that  covenants  were  ge- 
nerally confirmed  by  the  parties  eating  together — an  act  to 
which  the  use  of  salt  was  a  necessary  appendage.  We  are 
inclined  to  combine  both  ideas,  and  to  say,  that  the  phrase 
alludes  generally  to  such  a  custom  as  in  common  use,  and 
more  particularly  to  the  specific  covenant  in  view,  in  which 
we  may  safely,  from  general  analoffv,  understand,  that  salt 
was  offered  on  the  altar  with  the  Lord's  portion,  and  that 
the  other  contracting  party  ate  the  remainder  with  salt 
Thus  both  parties  ate  the  salt  of  the  covenant ;  for  whatever 
was  offered  on  the  altar  was,  in  a  certiun  sense,  considered 
as  the  Lord's  meat.  We  deduce  this  interpretation  from 
the  fact  that,  in  the  East,  it  is  the  act  of  eating  salt  toeether 
which  gives  inviolability  to  an  engagement.  Ana  this 
selection  of  salt  is,  in  our  apprehension,  not  exclusively  or 
principally  with  a  reference  to  its  peculiar  properties,  but 
Decause  salt,  being  generally  mixed  with  all  kinds  of  ibod, 
does  practicaUy  oonstitate  a  fiur  representation  of  the  whole 


act  of  eating.  Hence  a  man  will  say  he  has  eattH  9aU  with 
you,  when  he  has  partaken  of  any  kind  of  food ;  and  he  will 
also  say  that  he  has  eaten  with  yon,  when  haste  or  any 
other  circumstance  prevents  him  from  doing  more  than 
tasting  salt.  We  have  been  the  more  desirous  to  expUin 
this  matter,  because  travellers  have  generally  stated  the 
Oriental  practice  in  such  a  way  as  to  convey  the  impression 
tiiat  the  act  of  eating  salt  as  a  pledge  or  token  of  engage* 
ment  was  something  different  from,  and  more  solemn  than, 
the  act  of  eating  in  a  general  way  together.  But  the  prin- 
ciple is  really  the  same  in  both ;  or  rather,  salt  is  thepart 
taken,  colloquially  or  practically,  for  the  whole.  Thus 
understood,  the  act  of  '  eating  salt'  is  considered  to  imply, 
even  without  any  explanation  to  that  effect,  that  the  parties 
will  be  faithful  to  each  other,  and  will  not  act  to  each  other^s 
prejudice.  This  is  stricdy  incumbent  on  the  pevsoo  who 
eats  the  salt  of  another.  In  peculiar  cases  and  emergencies, 
this  *  covenant  of  salt'  is  entered  into  with  a  distinct  under- 
standing and  declaration  of  its  intention.  Among  the 
desert  Arabs  and  other  uncivilized  people,  a  covenant  thos 
ratified  is  rendered,  by  usage  and  the  sentiment  of  honour, 
fsLT  more  inviolable  than  those  engagements  to  which  tbej 
have  been  solemnly  sworn :  and  to  such  an  extent  does  this 
feeling  operate,  that  the  unintentional  eating  with,  or  what 
belonged  to,  a  peraon  against  whom  aggressive  dedsns  wert 
entertained,  is  quite  sii&cient  not  only  to  secure  him  from 
offensive  measures,  but  to  ensure  him  protection  from  those 
irho  otherwise  would  have  plundered  or  slain  him  withovi 
pity. 


CHAPTER  XIX, 

1  The  water  cf  separation  made  qf  the  ashes  of  a  red 
heifer,  11  The  law  for  the  use  qf  it  in  purification 
of  the  unclean. 

And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  and  unto 
Aaron,  saying, 
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2  This  is  the  ordinance  of  the  law  which  the 
Lord  hath  commanded,  saying,  Speak  unto 
the  children  of  Israel,  that  they  brmg  thee  a 
red  heifer  without  spot,  wherein  is  no  blemisb, 
and  upon  which  never  came  yoke : 

3  And  ye  shall  give  her  unto  £leaAr  the 
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priest,  that  he  may  bring  her  *  forth  without 
the  camp,  and  (xm  shall  slay  her  before  his 
face: 

4  And  Eleazar  the  priest  shall  take  of  her 
blood  vdth  his  finger,  and  ^sprinkle  of  her  blood 
directly  before  the  tabernacle  of  the  congre- 
gation seven  times : 

5  And  om  shall  bum  the  heifer  in  his 
sight ;  ^her  skin,  and  her  flesh,  and  her  blood, 
with  her  dung,  shall  he  bum : 

6  And  the  priest  shall  take  cedar  wood, 
and  hyssop,  and  scarlet,  and  cast  it  into  the 
midst  of  tne  burning  of  the  heifer. 

7  Then  the  priest  shall  wash  his  clothes, 
and  he  shall  batne  his  flesh  in  water,  and  after- 
ward he  shall  come  into  the  camp,  and  the 
priest  shall  be  unclean  until  the  even. 

8  And  he  that  bumeth  her  shall  wash  his 
clothes  in  water,  and  bathe  his  flesh  in  water, 
and  shall  be  unclean  until  the  eyen. 

9  And  a  man  thai  is  clean  shall  gather  up 
the  ashes  of  the  heifer,  and  lay  them  up  with- 
out the  camp  in  a  clean  place,  and  it  snail  be 
kept  for  the  congregation  of  the  children  of 
Israel  for  a  water  of  separation :  it  is  a  puri- 
fication for  sin. 

10  And  he  that  gathcreth  the  ashes  of  the 
heifer  shall  wash  his  clothes,  and  be  unclean 
until  the  even :  and  it  shall  be  unto  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  and  unto  the  stranger  that 
sojoumeth  among  them,  for  a  statute  for  ever. 

11  1[  He  that  toucheth  the  dead  body  of 
any  *man  shall  be  unclean  seven  da^s. 

12  He  shall  purify  himself  with  it  on  the 
third  day,  and  on  the  seventh  day  he  shall  be 
clean  :  but  if  he  purify  not  himself  the  third 
day,  then  the  seventh  day  he  shall  not  be  clean. 

13  Whosoever  toucheth  the  dead  body  of 
any  man  that  is  dead,  and  purifieth  not  mm- 
self,  defileth  the  tabemacle  of  the  Lord  ;  and 
that  sold  shall  be  cut  off  from  Israel :  because 


the  water  of  separation  was  not  sprinkled  upon 
him,  he  shall  be  unclean ;  his  uncleanness  is 
yet  upon  him. 

14  This  is  the  law,  when  a  man  dieth  in  a 
tent :  all  that  come  into  the  tent,  and  all  that 
is  in  the  tent,  shall  be  imclean  seven  days. 

15  And  every  open  vessel,  which  hath  no 
coverinff  bound  upon  it,  is  unclean. 

16  And  whosoever  toucheth  one  that  is 
slain  with  a  sword  in  the  open  fields,  or  a  dead 
body,  or  a  bone  of  a  man,  or  a  grave,  shall  be 
unclean  seven  days. 

17  And  for  an  unclean  person  they  shall 
take  of  the  *ashes  of  the  burnt  heifer  of  puri- 
fication for  sin,  and  'running  water  shall  be 
put  thereto  in  a  vessel : 

18  And  a  clean  person  shall  take  hyssop, 
and  dip  it  in  the  water,  and  sprinkle  it  upon 
the  tent,  and  upon  all  the  vessels,  and  upon 
the  persons  that  were  there,  and  upon  him  that 
toucned  a  bone,  or  one  slain,  or  one  dead,  or 
a  grave : 

19  And  the  clean  person  shall  sprinkle 
upon  the  unclean  on  the  third  day,  and  on  the 
seventh  day :  and  on  the  seventh  day  he  shall 
purify  himself,  and  wash  his  clothes,  and  bathe 
himself  in  water,  and  shall  be  clean  at  even. 

20  But  the  man  that  shall  be  unclean,  and 
shall  not  piuify  himself,  that  soul  shall  be  cut 
off  from  among  the  congregation,  because  he 
hath  defiled  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord  :  the 
water  of  separation  hath  not  been  sprinkled 
upon  him ;  he  is  unclean. 

21  And  it  shall  be  a  perpetual  statute  unto 
them,  that  he  that  sprinkletn  the  water  of  se- 
paration shall  wash  nis  clothes ;  and  he  that 
toucheth  the  water  of  separation  shall  be  un- 
clean until  even. 

22  And  whatsoever  the  unclean  person 
toucheth  shall  be  unclean ;  and  the  soul  that 
toucheth  t^  shall  be  unclean  until  even. 


iHeb.  13.  n. 


t  Heb.  9. 13. 


•  Exod.  S9.  14.    Levit.  4.  II,  12. 
0  Heb.  living  waters  shaii  be  given. 


*  Heb.  antl  of  man. 


9  Heb.  imst. 


Verse  2.  '  Bed  heifer.''— Spencer  and  many  other  writers 
are  strongly  of  opinion,  that  the  selection  of  this  yictim  was 
dictated  in  opposition  to  the  superstitions  of  Egypt  We 
have  already  observed  that  the  li^yptians  never  sacrificed 
cows,  which  were  sacred  to  Isis ;  the  Israelites  also  ge- 
nerally offered  males  in  sacrifice ;  but  on  this  occasion  they 
were  directed  to  choose  a  heifer.  This  heifer  was  also  to 
be  red,  which  is  the  only  occasion  on  which  any  direction 
is  given  abont  the  colour  of  the  victim — a  subject  to  which 
the  priests  of  Egypt  gave  so  much  attention ;  but  red  hair 
was  abhorred  by  them,  who  believed  Typhon — the  Satan 
of  their  religious  system — to  be  of  that  colour,  and  to  whom, 
accordingly,  thev  offered  red  bulls  in  sacrifice.  Thus, 
whether  intended  or  not,  there  is  certainlyan  (^position  to 
E^ptian  ideas,  differently  exemplified.  The  selection  of  a 
heifer  reduced  one  of  the  two  greatest  animal  deities  of 
Egypt  to  the  level  of  other  animals ;  and  the  direction  as 


to  colour,  declared  a  red  animal,  which  they  devoted  to 
their  evil  being,  a  fitting  sacrifice,  on  this  pecuuarly  solemn 
occasion,  to  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth.  The  direc- 
tion that  it  should  be  without  spot,  is  understood  to  signify 
that  it  was  to  be  wholly  red.  The  Egyptian  priests  were 
also  caceful  that  there  should  be  no  white  or  black  hair  io 
the  red  bulls  which  they  offered  to  Typhon ;  as  they  also 
were  that  there  should  be  no  black  or  red  hairs  in  the  white 
bulls  which  they  offered  to  Osiris.  (See  the  note  on  Levit 
i.  3.)  There  is  reason  to  conclude  that  a  red  heifer,  under 
Uiis  law,  was  sacrificed  every  year,  and  that  the  ashes  were 
distributed  to  aU  Uie  towns  and  cities  of  Israel,  for  the  pur- 
poses which  the  sequel  specifies.  But  the  Rabbins  are  of  a 
different  opinion,  which  is  thus  stated  by  Maimonides :— 
*  Nine  red  heifers  have  been  sacrificed  between  the  del^ 
vering  of  this  precept  and  the  desolation  of  the  second 
temple.    Our  master,  Moses,  sacrificed  the  first;    Ezra 
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offered  ap  the  second;  and  seven  more  were  slain  during 
the  period  which  elapsed  from  the  time  of  Ezra  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  (second)  temple ;  the  tenth,  King  Messiah 
himself  shall  sacrifice :  by  his  speedy  manifestation  he 
shall  cause  great  joy.  Amen ;  may  he  come  quickly ! ' 
This  tradition  is  very  remarkable,  wnen  considered  in  con- 
nection with  the  yery  general  opinion  among  Christians, 
that  the  red  heifer  was  a  peculiar  and  eminent  type  of 
Christ. 

'  Upon  which  never  came  yoke* — Among  most  of  the 
pagan  nations  of  antiquity  also,  an  animal  which  had  been 
employed  in  any  labour  or  for  any  common  purpose,  was 
not  considered  a  proper  sacrifice  for  the  gods.  This,  as 
Dr.  Adam  Clarke  remarks,  is  one  of  many  usages  in  mat- 
ters of  sacrifice  in  which  the  identity  of  the  heathen  prac- 
tice with  that  of  the  Hebrews  seems  to  indicate  the  conomon 
patriarchal  oriein  of  both.  We  cannot  too  frequently 
repeat  that,  in  Uiis  as  in  many  other  things,  the  Hebrew 
legislator  is  not  to  be  considered  as  originating  usages  and 
institutions,  but  as  modifying  and  improving,  so  as  to  ren- 
der fit  for  adoption,  those  Aready  in  existence.  Homer 
has  several  passages  in  allusion  to  the  practice  in  question ; 
and  the  following  from  Virgil  ( Georg,  iv.  550)  may  be 
quoted : — 

'  From  his  herd  he  culls, 
For  slaughter,  four  the  fairest  of  his  bulls ; 
Four  heifers  from  his  female  stock  he  took. 
All  fiiir,  and  aU  unknowing  of  the  yoke.* — Drtdek. 

9.  *  Water  of  teparatunu* — Commonly  called  *  water  of 
purification;'  but  literally  *  water  of  impurity,'  perhaps 
because  it  was  considered  to  contract  the  impurity  from 
which  it  relieved  those  who  were  ceremonially  unclean. 
In  other  words,  this  was  the  water  which  was  to  be  used 
in  the  purification  of  those  who  had  been  separated  from 
the  congregation  on  account  of  legal  impurities.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  populace  did,  in  subsequent  times, 
attribute  much  larger  powen  to  this  water,  deeming  it  in 
some  sense  a  purification  from  sin  itself:  but  we  need  not 
say  that  tiie  text  gives  no  countenance  to  this  error,  and  St 
Paul  is  careful  to  insist  that  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats, 
and  the  ashes  of  the  heifer,  were  efficient  only  *  to  the 
purifying  of  the  flesh.'  (Heb.  ix.  13.)  The  religious 
system — if  system  it  may  be  called — of  classical  paganism, 
abounded  in  '  lustrations,*  or  purifications  b^  water,  some 
of  which  had  considerable  resemblance  in  prmciple  to  that 
which  is  now  under  our  notice.  Ovid  mentions  a  kind  of 
lustration  made  with  the  blood  of  a  horse,  mingled  with  the 
ashes  of  a  calf  that  had  been  offered  in  sacrifice :  and  the 
same  poet  describes  a  somewhat  similar  ceremony  of  puri- 
fication which  took  place  at  the  feast  of  the  pastoral 
Skldess  Pales.  Some  of  the  lustrations  of  the  ancient 
reeks  were  performed  with  water  in  which  a  burning 
torch  had  been  extinguished.  Instances  of  this  kind  might 
be  almost  indefinitely  multiplied. 

11.  *  He  that  toucheth  the  dead  body  of  any  man  sJiall  be 
unclean  $even  days,*  etc. — The  idea  of  the  pollution  occar 
sioned  by  the  presence  of,  or  by  contact  with,  a  dead  body, 
is  carried  ver]r  fieir  in  this  chapter — a  person  being  defiled 
even  by  toudung  a  bone  or  a  grave  (t».  18).  It  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  discover  reasons  for  these  very  minute  and  careftd 
regulations,  although  it  would  be  perhaps  rather  hazardous 
to  say  which  or  how  many  of  these  reasons  actually  ope- 
rated. In.  the  first  place,  they  would  tend  to  lessen  the 
spread  of  any  infectious  disease  of  which  the  person  may 
have  died.  There  are  infectious  fevers,  and  particularly 
those  of  a  putrid  nature,  which,  owing  to  the  effluvm  firom 
a  corpse,  are  more  dangerous  to  the  public  health  after  than 
before  the  death  of  the  person,  particularly  in  a  warm  cli- 
mate. To  prevent  such  danger,  few  thiuRS  could  be  more 
effectual,  than  to  make  the  person  who  touched  a  dead  body. 


or  who  even  entered  the  tent  or  apartment  in  which  it 
lay,  subject  to  the  inconvenience  of  being  declared  nndean, 
and  consequently  to  be  secluded  from  society  for  a  week. 
It  is  true  that,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  fiew  persons  die 
of  disorders  which  render  such  precautions  necessary ;  but, 
as  Michaelis  well  remarks,  *  that  legislator  is  surest  of 
attaining  his  object  whose  prohibitions  are  extended  rather 
beyond  what  necessity  absolutely  requires,  and  who  avoids 
making  too  many  exceptions.'  If  he  confined  the  prohi- 
bition merely  to  infectious  disorders,  the  law  would  be 
inoperative,  as  people  would  then  dispute  the  infeetious 
character  of  the  disease.  The  laws  on  this  point  would 
also  necessarily  have  the  effect  of  obli^g  the  people  to 
inter  their  dead,  and  that  too  more  speedily  than  they  might 
perhaps  have  been  otherwise  disposed  to  do.  If  this  was 
one  object  contemplated  by  the  law,  it  was  probably  not 
without  the  intention  of  establishing  a  practice  contrary  to 
that  of  the  E^gyptians,  who  sometimes  kept  the  bodies  of 
their  forefiuhers  embalmed  in  their  houses  for  several  ge- 
nerations ;  and  even  pawned  them,  and  borrowed  mooey 
upon  them.  As  the  Hebrews  were  evidently  partial  to 
Egyptian  practices,  they  were  probably  inclined  to  this 
really  revolting  usage,  which  they  would  perhaps  think 
to  be  sanctioned  by  the  instance  of  the  patriarch  Joseph, 
whose  embalmed  corpse  they  actually  had  then  in  their 
camp.  The  present  law  rendered  this  practice  impossible, 
unless  a  person  were  so  mad  or  so  infiiUiated  as  to  ke^  in 
constant  seclusion  from  society,  on  account  of  nndeanness, 
himself  and  all  the  inmates  of  the  tent  or  house  in  which 
the  dead  body  was  preserved.  Another  important  remit 
was,  that  this  law  secured  the  interment  even  of  those  dead 
bodies,  of  strangers  and  others,  with  which  no  one  had  any 

S articular  concern.  To  preserve  the  living  from  continual 
efilement,  the  public,  or  at  least  the  police,  would  be 
obliged  to  bury  them.  The  effect  of  such  a  reiplatioii 
must  be  most  apparent  after  a  battle  within  the  limits  of 
Palestine,  when  the  Israelites  must  neoessarily  have  felt 
obliged  to  inter  the  slain  of  both  parties,  dius  preventing 
the  calamities  which  sometimes  arise  from  the  uanghtered 
multitudes  being  left  unburied,  to  taint  the  air.  It  is,  and 
was,  by  no  means  a  general  custom  in  the  East  to  inter 
those  slain  in  battle ;  their  carcases  were  left  to  be  devoared 
by  birds  of  prey,  wolves,  doss,  jackals,  and  hyenas ;  some- 
times so  tainting  the  atmosphere  as  to  occasion  the  deaths 
of  more  persons  than  were  killed  iu  battle.  In  the  prophet 
Ezekiel  (ch.  xxxix.  14,  15)  there  is  an  account  which 
enables  us  to  perceive  the  practice  which  resulted  firom  this 
law.  It  seems  that,  after  a  great  battle,  two  sets  of  men 
were  appointed,  one  to  find  out  the  carcases  and  bones  of 
the  dead,  near  which  they  set  up  a  mark  which  guided  to 
the  spot  another  set  of  men,  whose  business  it  was  to  inter 
the  remains.  Another  effect  of  the  same  law,  but  also  pro- 
vided for  by  a  distinct  law,  was,  that  malefiM^n  were  not 
S'bbeted  longer  than  during  the  day  of  execution.  And 
e  regulation  in  v.  18,  as  to  the  defilement  contracted  by 
touching  a  grave,  must  have  operated,  and  in  fkct  did  ope- 
rate, in  obliging  the  Israelites  to  have  their  ^aoes  of  inter- 
ment outside  and  apart  from  their  towns.  The  injurious 
practice,  in  civilized  Europe,  of  having  cemeteries  in  towns 
and  even  in  churches,  would  be  imposable  under  sudi  a 
law.  We  thus  see  that  the  Hebrew  law,  by  the  simple 
principle  of  assigning  a  defiling  quality  to  a  dead  body, 
effected,  without  detailed  legislation,  many  important  ob- 
jects, at  some  of  which  modem  civilization  is  only  begin- 
ning to  arrive.  This  legislation,  obtaining  extensive  ronlts 
by  the  operation  of  general  and  comprehensive  principles, 
is  common  in  the  laws  of  Moses,  and  is  entitled  to  mndi 
higher  admiration  and  respect,  than  that  which  encumbera 
and  perplexes  its  subject  with  numerous  details,  ^ecifica* 
tions,  and  exceptions. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

1  The  children  of  Israel  come  to  Zi'n,  where  Miriam 
dieth.  2  They  murmur  for  want  of  water,  7  Moses, 
tmitirtg  tlie  rock^  bringeth  forth  water  at  Meribah, 
14  Moses  at  Kadesh  desireth  passage  through  Edom, 
which  is  denied  him,  22  At  mount  Hor  Aaivn 
resigneth  his  place  to  Eleazar,  and  dieth. 

Then  came  the  children  of  Israel,  even  the 
whole  eoDgregation,  into  the  desert  of  Zin  in 
tlie  first  month:  and  the  people  abode  in 
Kadesh;  and  Miriam  died  there,  'and  was 
buried  there. 

2  T  And  there  was  no  water  for  the  con- 
gregation: and  they  gathered  themselves 
together  against  Moses  and  against  Aaron. 

3  And  the  people  *chode  with  Moses, 
and  spake,  saying.  Would  God  that  we  had 
died  "when  our  brethren  died  before  the 
Lord! 

4  And  why  have  ye  brought  up  the  congre- 
gation of  the  Lord  into  this  wilderness,  that 
we  and  our  cattle  should  die  there  ? 

5  And  wherefore  have  ye  made  us  to  come 
up  out  of  Egypt,  to  bring  us  in  unto  this  evil 
place  ?  it  is  no  place  of  seed,  or  of  figs,  or  of 
vines,  or  of  pomegranates ;  neither  is  there 
any  water  to  drink. 

6  And  Moses  and  Aaron  went  from  the 
presence  of  the  assembly  unto  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  and  they  fell 
upon  their  faces :  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
appeared  unto  them. 

7  IT  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying, 

8  Take  the  rod,  and  gather  thou  the  assem- 
bly together,  thou,  and  Aaron  thy  brother,  and 
speak  ye  unto  the  rock  before  their  eyes ;  and 
it  shall  give  forth  his  water,  and  thou  shalt 
bring  forth  to  them  water  out  of  the  rock :  so 
thou  shalt  give  the  congregation  and  their 
beasts  drink. 

9  And  Moses  took  the  rod  from  before  the 
Lord,  as  he  commanded  him. 

10  And  Moses  and  Aaron  gathered  the 
congregation  together  before  the  rock,  and 
he  said  imto  them.  Hear  now,  ye  rebels; 
must  we  fetch  you  water  out  of  this 
rock? 

11  And  Moses  lifted  up  his  hand,  and  with 
his  rod  he  smote  the  rock  twice :  and  the  water 
came  out  abundantly,  and  the  congregation 
drank,  and  their  beasts  also. 

12  IT  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses 
and  Aaron,  Because  ye  believed  me  not,  to 
sanctify  me  in  the  eyes  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  therefore  ye  snail  not  bring  this  con- 

«  Ctod.  17.  8.  S  Chap.  11.  33.  3  E^oJ.  106.  3S,  &c. 

'  Heb.  mouth. 


gregation  into  the  land  which  I  have  given 
them. 

13  'This  is  the  water  of  'Meribah ;  because 
the  children  of  Israel  strove  with  the  Lord, 
and  he  was  sanctified  in  them. 

14  IT  And  Moses  sent  messengers  from 
Kadesh  unto  the  king  of  Edom,  Thus  saith 
thy  brother  Israel,  Thou  knowest  all  the  travel 
tliat  hath  ''befallen  us : 

15  How  our  fathers  went  down  into  Egypt, 
and  we  have  dwelt  in  Egypt  a  long  time ;  and 
the  Egyptians  vexed  us,  and  our  mthers : 

1 6  And  when  we  cried  unto  the  Lord,  he 
Heard  our  voice,  and  sent  an  angel,  and  hath 
brought  us  forth  out  of  Egypt :  and,  behold, 
we  are  in  Kadesh,  a  city  m  the  uttermost  of 
thy  border : 

17  Let  us  pass,  I  pray  thee,  through  thy 
country :  we  will  not  pass  through  the  fields^ 
or  throuffh  the  vineyards,  neither  will  we 
drink  of  trie  water  of  the  wells :  we  will  go  by 
the  king's  high  way,  we  will  not  turn  to  the 
right  hand  nor  to  the  left,  until  we  have 
passed  thy  borders. 

18  And  Edom  said  unto  him,  Thou  shalt 
not  pass  by  me,  lest  I  come  out  against  thee 
with  the  sword. 

19  And  the  children  of  Israel  said  unto 
him.  We  will  go  by  the  high  way :  and  if  I 
and  my  cattle  drink  of  thy  water,  then  I  will 
pay  for  it:  I  will  only,  without  doing  buj 
thing  else^  go  through  on  my  feet. 

20  And  he  said.  Thou  shalt  not  go  through. 
And  Edom  came  out  against  him  with  much 
people,  and  with  a  strong  hand. 

21  Thus  Edom  rerased  to  give  Israel 
passage  through  his  border :  wherefore  Israel 
turned  away  from  him. 

22  IT  And  the  children  of  Israel,  even  the 
whole  congregation,  journeyed  from  *Kadesh, 
and  came  unto  mount  Hor. 

23  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  and 
Aaron  in  mount  Hor,  by  the  coast  of  the  land 
of  Edom,  saying, 

24  Aaron  shall  be  gathered  unto  his 
people :  for  he  shall  not  enter  into  the  land 
which  I  have  given  unto  the  children  of  Israel, 
because  ye  rebelled  against  my  'word  at  the 
water  of  Meribah. 

25  ^Take  Aaron  and  Eleazar  his  son,  and 
bring  them  up  unto  mount  Hor : 

26  And  strip  Aaron  of  his  garments,  and 
put  them  upon  Eleazar  his  son :  and  Aaron 
shall  be  gathered  unto  his  people^  and  shall 
die  there. 

27  And  Moses  did  as  the  Lord  com- 

«  Chap.  83.  87. 
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manded :  and  they  went  up  into  mount  Hor 
in  the  sight  of  all  the  conffregation. 

28  And  Moses  strippea  Aaron  of  his  gar- 
ments, and  nut  them  upon  Eleazar  his  son ; 
and  'Aaron  died  there  in  the  top  of  the  mount : 


and  Moses  and  Eleazar  came  down  from  the 
mount. 

29  And  when  all  the  congregation  saw  that 
Aaron  was  dead,  they  mourned  for  Aaron 
thirty  days,  even  all  the  house  of  Israel. 


•  Dent.  10.  6.  and  82.  50. 


Verse  1.  *  Then  came  the  children  rf  Israel, .  •  •  Anto  the 
desert  cf  Zin* — The  chronolo^  adopted  in  our  Bibles  very 
properly  places  a  period  of  thirty-seyen  years  between  the 
transactions  reconied  in  the  15th  chapter,  and  those  on 
which  we  now  enter.  Bat  in  assigning  all  the  interme- 
diate chapters  to  the  year  1471  B.C.,  that  is,  the  middle  year 
of  that  period,  no  other  consideration  conld  have  operated 
than  the  necessity  of  fixing  some  date  or  other  to  each 
chapter.  We  are  by  no  means  to  suppose  that  all  the  events 
of  these  four  chapters  occurred,  and  that  all  the  laws  were 
delivered,  in  any  one  year  of  this  period.  They  more  pro- 
bably constitute  a  brief  notice  of  the  principal  circum- 
stances which  took  place,  perhaps  at  distant  intervals,  in  the 
whole  period  during  which  the  Israelites  were  doomed  to 
wander  in  the  deserts,  till  the  Egyptian-minded  generation 
had  died  away  in  punishment  for  its  rebellions.  Most  of 
this  time  was  doubtless  consumed  in  rest  at  different  sta- 
tions, from  which  they  removed  from  time  to  time,  as  their 
Divine  Guide  indicate.  And  as  they  had  no  determinate 
object  in  view,  beyond  that,  perhaps,  of  obtaining  pasture 
for  their  flocks,  it  is  of  little  consequence  to  ascertain  their 
routes,  nor  have  we  materials  to  enable  us  to  do  so,  nnless 
in  the  list  of  names  of  some  stations  which  is  given  in  ch. 
xxxiii.  (see  the  notes  there).  The  fact  would  seem  to  be, 
that  thf y  wandered  to  and  fh>,  again  and  again,  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  desert  region  between  Egypt, 
Palestine,  and  Mount  Sinai,  and  which  region,  in  its  pre- 
sent name  of  the  Desert  of  Wanderinc;  (et-Tyh),  continues 
to  this  day  to  bear  evidence  to  their  long  sojourn  therein. 
This  name  is  applied  to  all  the  country ;  both  to  the  desert 
plains  and  to  the  mountains  which  lie  between  them  and 
Mount  Sinai.  Now  the  period  of  wandering  has  nearly 
expired,  and  the  march  of  the  armies  of  Israel  once  more 
assumes  a  definite  purpose  —  the  purpose  of  entering 
Canaan. 

~  *  In  the  first  man/A.*— That  is  the  first  month  of  the 
fortieth  year ;  for  between  the  last  verse  of  the  preceding 
chapter  and  the  first  of  this  there  is  a  large  chasm  in  the 
history  of  the  Israelites,  of  not  less  than  thirty-seven  years, 
during  which  they  wandered  in  the  wilderness ;  until  the 
whole  generation  of  ^rown  men  who  came  out  of  Egypt 
died,  with  the  exceptions  stated  in  the  note  to  ch.  xiv.  30. 
—  *  Kadesh! — We  see  from  ch.  xiii,  26  that  it  was  at 
Kadesh  the  people  were  encamped  thirty-eight  years  before, 
and  were  preparing  to  enter  the  Promised  Land,  when  they 
were  sent  back  to  wander  in  the  wilderness  for  their  con- 
tumacious conduct  The  new  generation  now  comes  to  the 
same  place  with  the  same  object,  of  entering  Palestine,  not 
as  before,  on  the  south,  but  by  crossing  at  this  point  through 
the  territory  of  Eklom,  to  enter  Canaan  on  the  east  over 
the  Jordan :  but  being  again  hindered  by  the  refusal  of  the 
king  of  Eilom  to  permit  their  passage  through  his  vallies, 
they  are  again  obliged  to  retrace  their  steps,  in  order  to 
realize  their  object  of  entering  Canaan  on  the  east,  hj going 
round  the  mountains  they  were  not  able  to  pass  through. 
From  V.  U  we  learn  that  Kadesh  was  on  the  border— and 
of  course  the  western  border,  of  Edom ;  and  from  v,  29  we 
see  that  it  was  not  &r  from  Mount  Hor.  Again,  the 
name  of  Kadesh  occurs  in  Josh.  xv.  1-3,  where  the  southern 
boundary  of  Judah  is  described  as  extending « from  the 
shore  of  the  Salt  Sea,  from  the  bay  that  looketh  southward : 
and  it  went  out  to  the  south  side  of  Akrabbim,  and  it  passea 
along  to  Zin,  and  ascended  up  on  the  south  side  to  Kadesh- 
Bamea.' 

Until  within  these  few  years  it  had  been  nsaal  to  con- 
sider that  the  last-cited  text  required  Kadesh  to  be  placed  j 
about  mid-way  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Dead  I 
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Sea.  But  subsequently  it  was  felt  that  this  position  would 
not  agree  with  the  intimations  in  the  present  chapter,  whidi 
indicate  a  site  on  the  border  of  Edom  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  Mount  Hor,  and  hence  it  had  become  somewhat  cot- 
tomary  among  map-makers  and  others  to  introduce  a  second 
Kadesh,  nearer  to  the  Dead  Sea  and  Wady  Arabah.  In 
the  first  edition  of  this  work  the  question  was  investigated 
with  considerable  attention,  and  we  endeavoured  to  shew 
that  one  Kadesh  would  suflBce  for  all  the  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture in  which  the  name  occurs;  and  that  this  Kadesh  was 
further  down  the  wady  Arabab,  and  therefore  nearer  to 
Mount  Hor  than  any  one  had  hitherto  ventured  to  plaoe  it» 
The  following  portion  of  our  former  note  sufficientlv  em- 
bodies the  gist  of  the  argument  by  which  we  were  led  to 
this  conclusion: — *We  conclude  that  there  is  but  ont 
Eladesh  mentioned  in  Scripture ;  and  that  the  difficoltiet 
which  have  seemed  to  require  that  there  should  be  a 
second,  or  even  a  third,  place  of  this  name,  may  be  eatilj 
and  effectually  obviated  by  altering  the  position  commonly 
assigned  to  Kadesh-Bamea  —  that  is,  the  Kadesh  fh>m 
which  the  spies  were  sent  in  the  fifteenth  chapter,  and 
from  which  the  desert  wanderings  commenced.  We  are 
at  perfect  liberty  to  make  this  alteration,  because  nothing 
whatever  is  distinctly  known  of  such  a  place,  and  its  posi* 
tion  has  been  entirely  fixed  upon  conjectural  probabilities. 
But  being  once  fixed,  it  has  eeneraUy  been  received  and 
reasoned  upon  as  a  truth ;  and  it  has  been  thought  better 
to  create  another  Kadesh,  to  meet  the  difficulties  which  this 
location  occasioned,  than  to  disturb  old  maps  and  old  topo- 
graphical doctrines.  Kadesh  is  usually  placed  within  or 
dose  upon  the  southern  frontier  of  Palestine,  about  midway 
between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Dead  Sea.  This  loca- 
tion would  seem  in  itself  improbable,  without  any  sU-ouger 
counter  reasons ;  for  we  do  not  find  that  a  hostile  people, 
when  not  prepared  for  immediate  action,  confVont  them- 
selves directly  with  their  enemies,  but  encamp  at  some  con- 
siderable distance^  and  send  scouts  and  spies  to  reconnoitre 
the  country ;  nor  is  it  by  any  means  likely  that  they  would 
have  remained  so  long  at  Kadesh,  as  they  seem  to  have 
done  at  their  first  visit,  if  they  had  been  in  thevery  ftceof 
their  enemies,  as  they  must  have  been  in  the  asagned  pou- 
tion.  We  should  therefore,  on  this  ground  alone,  he  incuned 
to  place  Kadesh  more  to  the  south  or  south-east  than  this. 
Besides,  if  this  were  Kadesh,  how  could  it  be  described 
as  on  the  border  of  Edom,  since  the  Edomites  did  not,  tiD 
some  centories  later,  occupy  the  country  immediately  sooth 
of  Canaan,  and  were  at  this  time  confined  to  the  region  o^ 
Seir  ?  Moreover,  fh>m  a  Kadesh  so  far  north,  they  were 
not  likely  to  send  to  the  king  without  moving  down  towmrda 
the  place  where  they  hoped  to  obtain  permission  to  croci 
Mount  Seir ;  particularly  as,  by  so  moving,  they  would,  at 
the  same  time,  be  making  progress  towards  the  point  which 
the  refusal  of  the  Ekiomites  would  oblige  them  to  pass,  and 
which  they  actually  did  pass.  Thererore,  the  stay  of  the 
host  at  Kadesh,  waiting  for  the  king's  answer,  seems  to 
im^ly  that  Kadesh  was  so  near  as  not  to  make  it  worth  their 
while  to  move  till  they  knew  the  result  of  their  applicatioo 
to  him.  Further,  we  read  in  ch.  xxxiii.  36,* after  an  enu- 
meration of  distances  of  evidently  no  very  great  length, 
that  in  the  present  instance  the  move  to  Kadesh  was  troat 
Esion-gaber  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah,  the  distance 
between  which  and  the  Kadesh  of  the  map  is  abont  120 
miles ;  and  this  is  the  consideration  which  has  chiefly  in- 
fluenced those  who  determined  that  there  must  have  beeo 
two  places  of  this  name;  and  we  must  confess  that,  while 
thiukinff  over  the  other  reasons  we  have  stated,  we  were 
indinedto  consider  them  as  leading  to  that  oondnsioo,  and 
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that  the  second  Eladesh  must  haye  been  yery  near  Moant 
Hor.  And  Uiis  impression  vas  confirmed  when,  happen- 
Inge  to  find  that  Euscbios  describes  the  tomb  of  Miriam  as 
being  still  in  his  time  shevn  at  Kadesh,  near  Pelrch  the 
capital  <f  Arabia  PetraOj  we  perceived  that  it  would  be 
important  to  ascertain  where  this  author  fixed  Petra,  since 
one  accoant  places  this  citi^  far  more  to  the  north  than  an- 
other. We  found,  accordingly,  that  he  fixes  Petra  near 
Mount  Hor,  on  which  Aaron  died  and  was  buried ;  and, 
consequently,  the  Kadesh  of  this  chapter — that  is,  the 
Kadesh  where  Miriam  died— must,  in  the  view  of  Euse- 
bius,  be  at  no  very  great  distance  ftom  Mount  Hor.' 

Other  arguments  were  adduced  to  shew  that  if  there 
were  two  Kadeshes,  the  one  of  the  second  journey  (that 
is,  of  the  present  chapter)  must  have  been  in  or  near 
the  position  we  had  chosen;  and  that  one  Kadesh  in 
this  position  would  meet  all  the  requirements  of  Scrip- 
ture. According  to  these  -views  the  place  of  Kadesh  was 
fixed  in  the  map  (in  Knight^s  Illuminated  Atlas  of  Scrip- 
ture O§ofraphif%  prepared  under  the  writer's  direction, 
to  accompany  the  first  edition  of  this  work— in  the  same 
line  and  not  far  from  the  very  place  which  has  since  been 
assigned  to  it  by  the  actual  obsenrations  of  Dr.  Robinson. 
This  concurrence  of  different  kinds  of  research  in  the  same 
result,  is  curiooi  and  yiduable,  and  the  position  of  Kadesh 
can  scarcely  now  be  regarded  as  open  to  question.  It  is 
clear  from  Oen.  xiv.  7  that  there  was  at  Kadesh  a  fountain 
(En-Mishpat),  which  may  be  supposed  to  haye  supplied  the 
Israelites  with  sufficient  drink  at  their  first  visit,  when  they 
experienoed  no  scarcity  of  water,  but  which  would  seem 
to  nave  been  dried  up  at  the  time  of  their  second  visit.  It 
was  clear  that  the  discovery  of  a  fountain  near  the  position 
to  which  these  considerations  point,  and  in  a  country  where 
fountains  are  10  ioarce,  would  go  fi»r  to  fix  the  exact  site 
of  Kadesh.  Robinson  accordingly  discovered  a  fountain 
called  Ain  el  Weibeh,  which  is  even  at  this  day  the  most 
frequented  watering-place  in  the  Arabah,  and  he  was  struck 
with  the  entire  adaptedness  of  the  site  to  the  Scriptural  ac- 
count of  the  proceedings  of  the  Israelites  on  their  second 
arrival  at  Kad^.  '  C^er  against  us  lay  the  land  of  Edom ; 
we  were  in  its  uttermost  border ;  and  the  great  Wady-el- 
Gburaeir  afforded  a  direct  and  easy  passage  through  the 
mountains  to  the  table-hind  above,  which  was  directly  be- 
fore us ;  while  further  in  the  south  Mount  Hor  formed  a 
prominent  and  striking  object,  at  a  distance  of  two  good 
days*  journey  for  such  a  host*  (Biblical  Researches,  ii. 
538).  Further  on  (p.  610)  Dr.  Robinson  adds : — *  There 
the  Israelites  would  have  Mount  Hor  in  the  S.S.E.  tower- 
ing directly  before  them.. .  .in  the  N.W.  rises  the  moun- 
tain by  which  they  attempted  to  ascend  to  Palestine  (Num. 
xiv.  44,  45),  with  the  pass  still  called  Sufah  (Zephath) ; 
while  fiirUier  north  we  find  also  Tell  Arad,  marking  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Arad.  To  all  this  comes,  then,  the  vici- 
nity of  the  southern  bay  of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  Hue  of  cliffs 
or  ofiset  separating  the  Ghor  from  the  Arabah,  answering 
to  the  ascent  of  Akrabbim ;  and  the  desert  of  Zin  with  the 
place  Qf  the  same  name  between  Akrabbim  and  Kadesh, 
not  improbably  at  the  water  of  Hash  in  the  Arabah.  In 
this  way  all  becomes  easy  and  natural,  and  the  Scriptural 
accoimt  is  entirely  accordant  with  the  character  of  the 
country.* 

12.  '  Because  ye  bdxeved  me  not,  etc — It  is  evident  that 
the  offence  for  which  Moses  and  Aaron,  and  particularly 
Moses,  were  prohibited  fVom  entering  the  Promised  Land, 
lay  in  some  part  of  their  conduct  in  the  transaction  which 
the  preceding  verses  record.  Some  commentators,  unable 
to  discover  any  offensive  matter  in  the  narrative,  conceive 
that  the  offence  consisted  in  somethlnf^  which  the  text  does 
not  hitimate.  Others,  however,  find  m  the  ps^sage  before 
us  ample  reason  for  the  punishment,  but  still  difler  as  to 
the  part  of  their  conduct  on  which  criminal  unbelief  should 
be  fixed.  The  Psalmist  says  (Ps.  cvi.  33),  that  Moses 
*  spake  unadvisedly  with  his  lips,'  whence  some  conclude 
that  the  offence  lay  in  the  certainly  very  unusual  manner 
in  which  Moses  addressed  the  murmuring  people :  *  Hear 
now,  ye  rebels ;  must  we  f^tch  you  water  out  of  this  rock  ?* 
Bat  others  conceive  that  the  act  of  smiting  the  rock  twice, 


as  if  once  were  not  sufficient,  or  indeed  his  smiting  the 
rock  at  all,  since  he  was  only  commanded  to  speak  to  it, 
argues  a  mind  impatient  of  delay,  provoked,  and  appa- 
rently doubtftil  whether  God  would  answer  the  first  sign 
or  not  This  opinion  is  favoured  by  the  distinct  mention 
of  his  smiting  the  rock  •  twice,'  whidi  seems  to  imply  that 
there  was  some  significancy  in  the  repetition  of  the  act 

13.  *  This  is  the  toater  tf  Meribah,— It  may  assist  the 
reader  to  some  idea  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  one  who 
attempts  to  elucidate  Scripture  geography,  to  understand 
that  this  Meribah  is,  by  Scripture  illustrators  of  no  mean 
name,  confounded  with  the  rock,  for  a  similar  reason  called 
Meribah,  in  Rephidim,  from  which  a  supply  of  water  had 
been  miraculously  obtained  about  thirty-nme  yean  before. 
The  time,  the  place,  the  circumstances,  are  lo  perfectly 
distinct  in  the  sacred  narrative,  and  the  reason  for  the 
similarity  of  name  is  so  obvious,  that  it  stems  scarcely  ne- 
cessary to  do  more  than  notice  the  existence  of  so  egregious 
an  error,  which  is,  however,  a  fair  specimen  of  hundreds, 
with  which  ingenious  makers  of  difficulties  have  contrived 
to  obscure  some  of  the  most  clear  and  distinct  passages  of 
the  sacred  volume. 

27.  *  Mount  //bf.'—Thls  name  seems  to  have  been  an- 
ciently borne  by  the  whole  range  of  Moant  Seir,  and,  when 
superseded  bv  the  latter  denomination,  continued  to  be 
preserved  in  tne  name  of  the  particular  summit  on  which 
Aaron  died.  Topographical  probabilities  concur  with  local 
traditions  in  identifying  this  Mount  Hor  with  the  high 
mountain  which  rises  conspicuously  above  the  surrounding 
rocks  in  the  vicinity  of  Petra,  the  andent  capital  of  the 
Edomites,  or  Nabathseans,  which  is  Sn  a  valley  (Wady 
Musa)  that  cuts  the  range  of  Seir  about  half  way  between 
the  Gulf  of  Akabah  and  tha  Dead  Sea,  but  rather  nearer  to 
the  former  than  to  the  hitttr,  in  N.  lat  30<>  18',  E.  long.  SS*" 
33f.  This  mountain,  whose  rugged  pinnacle  forms  a  very 
striking  feature  in  one  of  the  most  interesting  scenes  in  the 
world,  IS  of  very  difficult  and  steep  ascent  which  is  partly 
artificial,  rude  steps  or  niches  being  in  some  places  formed 
in  the  rock.  Dr.  Macmichael,  who  visitea  the  spot  in 
1818,  in  company  with  Mr.  Bankes  and  Captains  Irby  and 
Mangles,  says  that  it  took  his  party  one  hour  and  a  half  to 
ascend  its  almost  perpendicular  sides.  If  this  were  really 
Mount  Hor,  as  there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  the  high- 
priest  before  he  lay  down  and  died  on  that  mountain,  must 
have  been  able  to  mark  out  with  his  eye  much  of  that  wild 
region  in  which  the  Israelites  had,  for  so  many  long  years, 
wandered  to  and  fro.  From  its  summit  Mount  Sinai 
might  clearly  be  distinguished  in  the  south;  whilst  the 
boundless  desert  marked  by  so  many  wonderful  transac- 
tions, in  which  he  had  borne  a  conspicuous  part  spread  its 
wide  expanse  before  him  on  the  west  The  supposed  tomb 
of  Aaron  is  enclosed  by  a  small  modem  building,  crowned 
with  a  cupola,  such  as  usually  covers  the  remains  of  Moslem 
saints.  At  the  time  of  the  above  visit  this  spot  formed 
the  residence  of  an  old  Arab  hermit  eighty  years  of  age, 
the  one  half  of  which  he  had  lived  upon  the  mountain,  ft^m 
which  he  seldom  descended,  and  where  he  chiefly  subsisted 
through  the  charity  of  the  native  shepherds.  He  conducted 
the  travellers  into  thebuildinff,and  shewed  them  the  tomb, 
which  lay  at  the  further  end,  behind  two  folding  leaves  of 
an  iron  grating.  This  monument,  which  is  about  three 
feet  high,  is  patched  together  with  fragments  of  stone  and 
marble,  and  covered  wim  a  ragged  pall.  On  the  walls  near 
the  tomb  are  suspended  beads,  bits  of  cloth,  leather  and 
yam,  with  paras  and  similar  articles,  left  as  votive  offer- 
ings by  the  Arabs.  The  old  Arab  lighted  a  lamp  of  butter, 
and  conducted  the  travellers  to  a  grotto  or  vault  under- 
neath, which  is  excavated  in  the  rock,  but  contains  nothing 
remarkable.  The  Arabs'are  in  the  habit  of  ofiering  sacri- 
fices to  Haroun  (Aaron),  generally  of  a  |;;oat  When, 
however,  they  make  a  vow  to  slaughter  a  victim  to  him, 
they  do  not  go  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  but  think  it  suf* 
ficient  to  complete  their  sacrifice  at  a  spot  from  which  the 
cupola  of  the  tomb  is  visible  in  the  distance;  where,  after 
killing  the  animal,  they  throw  a  heap  of  stones  over  the 
blood  that  flows  to  the  ground,  and  then  feast  on  the  car- 
case.   The  services  thus  rendered  to  the  tomb  of  Aaron 
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afford  a  striking  picture  of  the  debasing  superstitions  into 
which  the  Arabs  have  finllen.  Barckhardt,  who,  in  his 
Moslem  character,  sacrificed  a  goat,  says,  that  while  he  did 
so,  his  guide  gave  utterance  to  such  exclamations  as  the 
following : — *  O,  Haroun,  look  upon  us !  it  is  for  you  we 
slaughter  this  victim.    O,  Haroun,  protect  us  and  forgive 


us !  O,  Haroun,  be  content  with  our  good  intentioof,  6r 
it  is  but  a  lean  goat !  O,  Haroun,  smooth  our  paths :  and 
praise  be  to  the  Lord  of  all  creatures !'  See  Borckhardt's 
Travels  in  Si/ria ;  Macmichael's  Jovmey ;  Irby  and 
Mangles*  TVaveh;  Laborde's  Arable  Petr^e;  Schubert's 
Reise  in  das  Morgenland, 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

1  Israd  with  some  loss  destroy  the  Canaanites  ai 
HormaJi.  4  The  people  mwmuring  are  jdagved 
with  fiery  serpents,  7  They  repenting  are  healed 
by  a  brasen  serpent.  10  Sundry  journeys  of  the 
Israelites.     21  Sihon  is  overcome^  33  and  Og. 

And  token  *king  Arad  the  Canaanite,  which 
dwelt  in  the  south,  heard  tell  that  Israel  came 
by  the  way  of  the  spies;  then  he  fought 
against  Israel,  and  took  some  of  them  pri- 
soners. 

2  And  Israel  vowed  a  vow  unto  the  Lord, 
and  said.  If  thou  wilt  indeed  deliver  this 
people  into  my  hand,  then  I  will  utterly  de- 
stroy their  cities. 

3  And  the  Lord  hearkened  to  the  voice  of 
Israel,  and  delivered  up  the  Canaanites  ;  and 
they  utterly  destroyed  them  and  their  cities : 
and  he  called  the  name  of  the  place  "Hormah. 

4  T  And  they  journeyed  from  mount  Hor 


1  Chap.  S3.  40.       9  That  is,  mittr  deitnetUm, 
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by  the  way  of  the  Red  sea,  to  compass  the 
land  of  Edom :  and  the  soul  of  the  people 
was  much  '  Miscouraged  because  of  the  way. 

5  And  the  people  spake  against  God, 
and  against  Moses,  Wherefore  have  ye 
brought  us  up  out  of  Egypt  to  die  in  the 
wilderness?  for  there  is  no  bread,  neither  t> 
there  any  water,  and  *our  soul  luatheth  this 
light  bread. 

6  And"  the  Lord  sent  fiery  serpents  among 
the  people,  and  they  bit  the  people ;  and  much 
people  of  Israel  died. 

7  IT  Therefore  the  people  came  to  Moses, 
and  said.  We  have  sinned,  for  we  have  spoken 
agamst  the  Lord,  and  against  thee;  pray 
unto  the  Lord,  that  he  take  away  the  ser- 
pents from  us.  And  Moses  prayed  for  the 
people. 

8  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Make 
thee  a  fiery  serpent,  and  set  it  upon  a  pole : 
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and  it  shall  come  to  pass,  tnat  every  one 
that  is  bitten,  when  he  looketh  upon  it,  shall 
live. 

9  And  'Moses  made  a  serpent  of  brass, 
and  put  it  upon  a  pole,  and  it  came  to  pass, 
that  if  a  serpent  had  bitten  any  man,  when  he 
beheld  the  serpent  of  brass,  he  lived. 

10  1[  And  the  children  of  Israel  set  for- 
ward, and  'pitched  in  Oboth. 

11  And  they  journeyed  from  Oboth,  and 
pitched  at  'Ije-abarim,  in  the  wilderness 
-which  is  before  Moab,  toward  the  sunrisiug. 

12  From  thence  they  removed,  and  pitched 
in  the  valley  of  Zared. 

13  From  thence  they  removed,  and  pitched 
on  the  other  side  of  Amon,  which  is  in  the 
wilderness  that  cometh  out  of  the  coasts  of 
the  Amorites:  for  Amon  is  the  border  of 
Moab,  between  Moab  and  the  Amorites. 

14  Wherefore  it  is  said  in  the  book  of  the 
wars  of  the  Lord,  *®\Vhat  he  did  in  the 
Red  sea,  and  in  the  brooks  of  Amon, 

15  And  at  the  stream  of  the  brooks  that 
goeth  down  to  the  dwelling  of  Ar,  and  "lieth 
upon  the  border  of  Moab. 

16  And  from  thence  they  went  to  Beer : 
that  is  the  well  whereof  the  Lord  spake  unto 
Moses,  Gather  the  people  together,  and  I  will 
give  them  water. 

17  Then  Israel  sang  this  song,  **Spring 
up,  O  well ;  ^''sing  ye  imto  it : 

18  The  princes  digged  the  well,  the  nobles 
of  the  people  digged  it,  by  the  direction  of  the 
lawgiver,  with  their  staves.  And  from  the 
wilderness  tliey  went  to  Mattanah : 

19  And  from  Mattanah  to  Nahaliel :  and 
from  Nahaliel  to  Bamoth  : 

20  And  from  Bamoth  in  the  valley,  that  is 
in  the  **country  of  Moab,  to  the  top  of  Pisgah, 
which  looketh  toward  ^'Jeshimon. 

21  IT  And  Israel  sent  messengers  unto 
Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites,  saying, 

22  *^Let  me  pass  through  thy  land:  we 
will  not  turn  into  the  fields,  or  into  the  vine- 
yards ;  we  will  not  drink  of  the  waters  of  the 
well :  but  we  will  go  along  by  the  king's  high 
way,  until  we  be  past  thy  borders. 

23  ^'And  Sihon  would  not  suffer  Israel  to 
pass  through  his  border  :  but  Sihon  gathered 

7  3  Kinn  18.  4.    John  8.  U.  »  Chip.  83.  43.  »  Or,  heapi  of  Aharim.  »o  Or,  Vaheb  m  Smfhah,  u  Heb.  i 
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all  his  people  together,  and  went  out  against 
Israel  into  the  wildemess :  and  he  came  to 
Jahaz,  and  fought  against  Israel. 

24  And  ^'Israel  smote  him  with  the  edge 
of  the  sword,  and  possessed  his  land  from 
Amon  imto  Jabbok,  even  unto  the  children  of 
Ammon :  for  the  border  of  the  children  of 
Ammon  was  strong. 

25  And  Israel  took  all  these  cities :  and 
Israel  dwelt  in  all  the  cities  of  the  Amorites, 
in  Heslibon,  and  in  all  the  "villages  thereof. 

26  For  Heshbon  was  the  city  of  Sihon  the 
king  of  the  Amorites,  who  had  fought  against 
the  former  kins  of  Moab,  and  taken  all  his 
land  out  of  his  band,  even  unto  Amon. 

27  AVherefore.they  that  speak  in  proverbs 
say.  Come  unto  Heshbon,  let  the  city  of  Sihon 
be  built  and  prepared : 

28  For  there  is  a  fire  gone  out  of  Heshbon, 
a  flame  from  the  city  of  Sihon :  it  hath  con- 
sumed Ar  of  Moab,  and  the  lords  of  the  high 
places  of  Arnon. 

29  Woe  to  thee,  Moab !  thou  art  undone, 
O  people  of  **Chemosh:  he  hath  riven  his 
sons  that  escaped,  and  his  daughters,  mto  cap- 
tivity unto  Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites. 

30  We  have  shot  at  them ;  Heshbon  is 
perished  even  unto  Dibon,  and  we  have  laid 
them  waste  even  unto  Nophah,  which  reacheth 
unto  Medeba. 

31  Thus  Israel  dwelt  in  the  land  of  the 
Amorites. 

32  And  Moses  sent  to  spy  out  Jaazer,  and 
they  took  the  villages  thereof,  and  drove  out 
the  Amorites  that  were  there. 

33  IT  **And  they  tumed  and  went  up  by 
the  way  of  Bashan:  and  Og  the  king  of 
Bashan  went  out  against  them,  he,  and  all  his 
people,  to  the  battle  at  Edrei. 

34  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Fear 
him  not :  for  I  have  delivered  him  into  thy 
hand,  and  all  his  people,  and  his  land ;  and 
*'thou  shalt  do  to  him  as  thou  didst  unto 
Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites,  which  dwelt  at 
Heshbon. 

35  So  they  smote  him,  and  his  sons,  and  all 
his  people,  until  there  was  none  left  him  alive : 
and  they  possessed  his  land. 


Vcree  1.  *  King  Arad  the  Canaanite* — More  pro^rly 
'  the  king  of  Arad,  a  Canaanite.'  We  understand  tms  to 
mean,  thai  vhen  this  king  heard  of  their  approach  and 
their  designs,  he  marched  oat  to  meet  them,  ana  took  some 
of  them  captives,  in  oonseqaence  of  which  the  Israelites 


TOwed,  that  if  the  cities  of  this  king  were  delivered  hito 
their  hands  they  would  utterly  destroy  tl^m.  They  thus 
devoted  them  to  future  destruction,  and  called  the  place 
Hofmah  (the  devoted  place),  to  remind  themselves  of  that 
han  and  the  obligation  it  imposed.    It  would  therefor^ 
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seem  that  the  accoant  of  their  destroction  here  gireD,  is 
interpolated  by  a  later  hand  to  complete  the  history  ;  for 
we  find  that  effect  was  not  given  to  this  devotion  till  after 
the  death  of  Jo»hua  (Judges  i.  16,  17),  although  the  king 
of  Arad  had  before  this  been  defeated  by  that  general 
rJosh.  xii.  14).  Indeed,  it  seems  obvious  that  a  name 
describing  its  devoted  condition  would  scarcely  have  been 
given  to  the  place  if  it  had  at  the  time  been  utterly  de- 
stroyed.   [Appendix,  No.  8.] 

4.  *  They  journeyed  from  mount  Hor  by  the  way  of  the 
Red  sea* — Down  the  Wady  el-Arabah,  towards  tne  nead 
of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah.  This  Wady  el-Arabah  is  undoubt- 
edly the  *  way  of  the  Red  sea'  of  the  text;  and  the  dis- 
couragement which  the  Israelites  felt  *  because  of  the  way* 
may  be  accounted  for  no  less  by  the  naturally  depressing 
influence  of  the  obligation  of  going  so  far  about  to  their 
destination,  which  they  had  hoped  to  reach  by  a  shorter 
and  more  pleasant  route,  than  by  the  naturally  cheerless 
aspect  of  the  country  which  they  were  traversing.  The 
Wady  el-Arabah,  althoagh  a  natural  road  to  the  countries 
north  and  north-west  of  the  Red  Sea,  is  yet  as  sterile  as 
the  desert,  although  the  small  bushy  tufts,  which  grow 
here  and  there  in  the  sand,  retain  for  some  time  a  litUe  of 
the  verdure  which  they  receive  during  the  rainy  season. 
It  is  indeed  in  some  respects  worse  tlmn  the  common  de- 
sert, being,  to  an  extent  bevond  the  latitude  of  Mount  Hor, 
an  expanse  of  shifting  sand,  of  which  the  surface  is  broken 
by  innumerable  undulations  and  low  hills.  This  sand 
appears  to  have  been  brought  from  the  shores  of  the  Red 
Sea  by  the  southerly  winds.  The  few  travellers  who 
have  visited  this  region  reiterate  the  complaints  of  the  Is- 
raelites as  to  the  scarcity  of  water  in  this  district  Indeed 
when  we  consider  the  general  want  of  water  in  the  Arabian 
deserts,  and  the  vast  (juanUty  which  the  Hebrew  host  must 
have  required,  there  is  less  cause  to  wonder  at  their  fre- 
quent complaints  on  the  subject,  than  that  they  were 
enabled,  for  so  many  years,  to  subsist  in  a  collective  body 
in  reffions  thus  consumed  with  drought  It  is  our  firm 
conviction  that  they  must  utterly  have  perished  long  before 
but  for  the  miraculous  supplies  which,  on  occasions  of 
emergency,  were  granted  to  them. 

6.  *  Fiery  serpents,^ — It  is  disputed  whether  the  epithet 
D^p"^  seraphim,  or  fiery,  is  given  to  these  serpents  on 
account  of  their  brilliant  appearance,  or  because  of  the 
burning  agony  occasioned  bv  their  bites  or  stings.  The 
latter  seems  the  most  probable  opinion,  and  appears  to  be 
sanctioned  by  the  Septuagint  which  renders  H^tis  robs 
Bojfarovyras  *  deadly  serpents ;'  and  the  Arabic  version  of 
the  Pentateuch  has  *  serpents  of  burning  bites.'  In  another 
place' (Deut  viii.  15),  the  region  through  which  the  Is- 
raelites wandered  is  thus  described,  probably  with  a  par- 
ticular reference  to  this  part:  *The  great  and  temble 
wilderness  wherein  were  fiery  serpents,  and  scorpions,  and 
dronght,  where  there  was  no  water.'  This  description 
answers,  to  this  day,  with  remarkable  precision  to  these 
desert  regions,  and  particularly  to  that  part  about  the  head 
of  the  Gulf  of  Akaba,  where  the  Israelites  now  were. 
Scorpions  abound  in  all  the  desert,  and  are  particularly 
common  here,  and  they  inflict  a  wound  scarcely  less  burti" 
ing  than  the  serpents  of  the  same  region.  As  to  the  ser- 
pents, both  Burckhardt  and  Laborde  bear  witness  to  the 
extraordinary  numbers  which  are  found  about  the  head  of 
the  gulf;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  neither  of  these 
travellers  took  particular  notice  of  the  species.  Burck- 
hardt, who,  at  the  time  of  making  this  observation,  did  not 
himself  see  much  of  the  head  of  the  gulf,  and  was  only  on 
the  western  coast  nearly  opposite  the  spot  where  the  Is- 
raelites appear  to  have  been  thus  visited,  says: — *Ayd 
told  me  that  serpents  are  very  common  in  these  parts ; 
that  the  fishermen  were  much  afraid  of  them,  and  extin- 
guished their  fires  in  the  evening  before  they  went  to 
sleep,  because  the  light  was  known  to  attract  &em.  As 
serpents  then  are  so  numerous  on  this  side,  they  are  proba- 
bly not  deficient  towards  the  head  of  the  ^If  on  its  oppo- 
dte  shore,  where  it  i^ypears  that  the  Israelites  passed  when 
ttiey  Journeyed  from  Mount  Hor,  by  the  way  of  the  Red 
4M 


Sea,  to  compass  the  land  of  Edom,  and  when  the  **  Lord 
sent  fiery  serpents  among  the  people."'  (TrwoeU  in 
Syria,  p.  499.)  To  these  testimonies  we  may  add  that  of 
Herodotus,  who  speaks  of  the  immense  number  of  serpents 
which  are  found  in  Arabia,  It  is  true  that  he  describes 
them  as  '  winged '  and  migratory,  and  his  account  is  mixed 
with  much  hearsay  fiible;  but  thus  much  we  may  cer- 
tainly gather,  that  the  parts  of  Arabia  near  Egypt  had  a 
dreadful  renown  for  the  number  and  venom  of  tiieir  ser- 
pents. After  speaking  of  the  serpents  worshipped  at 
Thebes  in  Egypt  (apparently  the  cerastes),  he  proceeds 
abruptly  to  speak  of  the  *  winged'  serpents  of  Arabia.  He 
says  there  was  a  district  of  Arabia,  nearly  opposite  to 
Butos,  which  he  visited  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  informa- 
tion concerning  these  serpents.  He  does  not  tell  us  tbit 
he  saw  any  '  wiug^'  serpents  there ;  but  he  does  say  that 
he  beheld  the  skeletons  of  an  immense  multitude  of  ser- 
pents in  heaps  of  various  sizes.  The  district  where  he 
found  these  was,  as  described  by  him,  in  a  mountain  defile 
opening  upon  an  extensive  plain  which  bordered  upon  the 
plain  of  Egypt  (^Euterpe,  75.)  Returning  to  the  same 
subject  in  a  subsequent  page  {Tltaiia,  108),  he  observes, 
that  Arabia  would  not  be  habitable-  if  the  serpents  multi- 
plied so  &st  as  their  nature  admits ;  but  that  their  nua- 
bers  were  checked  by  a  strange  propensity  among  these 
reptiles  to  destrov  one  another.  It  would  thus  appear 
that  no  creation  of  serpents  for  this  occasion  was  pequirod; 
but  that  they  were  collected,  perhaps  in  extraordinary 
numbera,  and  endued  probably  with  a  stronger  propeosity 
than  usual  to  assault  all  persons  who  fell  in  their  way, 
until  it  pleased  God,  through  an  agency  which  would  hate 
been  wholly  inoperadve  but  through  Him,  to  heal  those 
who  had  b^n  wounded  and  were  dying  of  their  wounds. 

9.  *  A  serpent  of  brass.*— The  power  of  God  alone  codM 
have  given  efficacy  to  the  mode  of  cure  here  described. 
The  brazen  serpent  was  preserved  as  a  memorial  of  this 
miracle  till  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  when,  in  consequence  of 
its  having  become  an  object  of  idolatrous  reverence  to  the 
Israelites,  it  was  destroyed.  (See  the  note  on  2  Kings 
xviii.  4.)  It  is  thought  by  some  writers,  not  perhaps, 
without  reason,  that  the  worship  of  .£sculapius,  the  god 
of  physic,  under  the  form  of  a  serpent  was  derived  from 
some  tradition  concerning  the  animal  the  light  of  which 
made  the  Hebrews  whole. 

—  *  Put  it  upon  a  pole.' — ^The  word  rendered  *  pole'  (03 
nfs)  is  often  used  in  the  Prophets  and  Psalms  in  the  sense 
of  an  ensign  or  banner,  used  for  assembling  the  people, 
particularly,  it  would  seem,  firom  its  being  erected  on  the 
hills  for  that  purpose,  on  the  invasion  of  an  enemy  or  after 
a  defeat  It  is  also  used  to  denote  the  ensign  of  a  ship. 
Although  the  word  is  different  from  that  employed  in 

ch.  iL  to  denote  the  great  standards  (7j*7  degel),  and  also 
from  that  which  describes  the  standards  of  the  individnal 
tribes  (niK  aoth),  still  it  is  a  remarkable  fkot  that  a  pole, 
upon  which  an  animal  figure  was  fixed,  should  be  de- 
scribed by  the  same  general  word  which  in  other  places 
denotes  an  ensign.   S^  the  note  on  standards  in  Num.  ii. 

10.  '  The  children  <f  Israel  set  forward: —On  their 
arrival  somewhere  near  the  head  of  the  ^lanitic  gulf, 
the  Hebrew  host  must  have  turned  to  the  east  Ther 
doubtless  took  the  first  practicable  opening  whieh  occurred 
for  this  purpose  south  of  the  Ghw^,  through  which  ther 
seem  to  have  desired  in  the  firat  instance  to  jpass.  Soch 
an  opening  occurs  in  the  ridge  of  Mount  Seur,  a  litde  to 
the  south  of  Ezion-geber,  where  Burckhardt  resurked 
from  the  opposite  coast  that  the  mountains  are  very  much 
lower  than  more  to  the  northward.  In  following  this  di- 
rection, they  of  course  came  into  the  great  elevated  pUins 
which  are  traversed  by  the  Syrian  pilgrims  in  their  roote 
to  Mecca,  and  which  we  have  alr^y  described  in  the 
note  to  Gen.  xxxvi.  9.  After  proceeding  for  an  unde- 
termined period  in  an  easterly  direction,  the  divine  com- 
mand camet  'Ye  have  compassed  this  mountain  loof 
enough :  turn  you  northward.'  (Deut  iL  3.)  In  telling 
them  thus  to  pass  through  or  along  the  oomparativtly 
weak  and  exposed  eastern  fhmtier  of  the  Edomites,  whsis 
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icing  had  repelled  them  from  his  strong  and  inaccessible 
'western  border,  the  Lord  assured  the  Israelites  that  the 
Bklomites  would  now  be  afraid  of  them :  bat  they  were 
not  to  ayail  themselTes  of  the  alarm  which  that  kindred 
people  would  feel  in  seeing  the  Hebrews  on  their  weak 
nontier,  nor  make  any  attempt  to  revenge  the  insolt  with 
'which  they  had  been  treated ;  as  the  Lord  had  given  to 
the  eldest  son  of  Isaac,  Moont  Seir  for  a  possession,  in 
-which  his  descendants  were  not  to  be  disturbed.    There- 
fbre  they  were  to  march  along  peaceably,  adhering,  in  this 
passage  against  the  consent  of  the  Edomites,  to  the  very 
same  terms  which  they  had  purposed  to  observe  if  that 
eonsent  had  been  granted.    (See  Deut  ii.  1 — 8,  ^d  com- 
pare with  Num.  xx.  14 — 21.)    They  were  to  purchase 
their  '  meat  and  water  for  money,'  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  mat  pilgrim  caravan  is  at  the  present  day  supplied 
by  the  people  of  the  same  mountains,  who  meet  the  pil- 
g^rims  in  the  Hadj  route,  and  many  of  whom  at  this  season 
make  a  profit  sufficient  to  support  them  during  the  rest  of 
the  year.    This  treatment  of  the  king  of  Edom  is  remark- 
ably contrasted  with  that  of  Sihon,  kmg  of  the  Amorites, 
in  the  sequel  of  this  chapter,  in  very  nearly  similar  cir- 
camatances.    But  the  latter  monarch  was  not  protected  by 
any  affinity  to  the  seed  of  IsraeL    Of  the  stations  men- 
tioned in  this  chapter  and  in  oh.  xxxiii.  43,  which  are 
Zalmonah,  Punon,  Oboth,  and  Ije-Abarim  on  the  border 
of  Moab,  we  know  nothing  precisely,  and  therefore  the 
map-makers  conveniently  place  them  at  about  equal  dis- 
tances ftom  one  another.    Of  Punon,  however,  it  may  be 
observed,  that  its  name  is  nearly  identical  with  that  of 
Phanon  or  Phynonj  an  ancient  town  to  which  Eusebius 
assigns  a  position  answering,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  to  that 
of  &e  modem  Tafyle  (N.  lat  30«  48',  E.  long.  35«  53'), 
which  name  Burckhardt  says,  has  some  resemblance  to 
the  other.   The  resemblance  is  certainly  very  faint    This 
town  of  Tafyie,  which  is  surrounded  by  fruit  trees,  con- 
tains about  six  hundred  houses,  and  is  situated  in  a  very 
Sleasant  and  fertile  neighbourhood,  which  might  well  in- 
nce  the  Israelites  to  select  it  for  a  resting-place.    The 
inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  iu  cultivation,  the  produce 
of  which  they  dispose  of  advantageously  to  the  great  pil- 
^m  caravan.    If  this  were  Punon,  probably  its  ancient 
mhabitants  did  the  same  to  the  Israelites. 

12.  *  The  vcilleyof  Zared.'—Some  identify  this  brook- 
valley  with  that  ofBeni-Hemad,  mentioned  below  under  v. 
15.  We  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  brook  in  Question 
might  with  more  probabihty  be  found  in  the  river  Ansa,  the 
largest  of  several  streams  that  flow  into  the  back-water  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea.  It  is  not  only 
the  largest  river  south  of  the  Amon,  but  the  first  that  the 
Israelites  would  meet  with  in  coming  from  the  south; 
whereas  the  Beni-Hemad  is  so  very  inconsiderable,  tha^ 
as  they  must  have  crossed  it  near  its  source,  it  would  be  as 
sorprising  to  see  it  mentioned  at  all,  as  to  find  the  river 
Absa  not  mentioned.  It  therefore  appears  probable  that 
the  latter  rather  than  the  former  is  the  Zered,  which  seems 
to  be  here  mentioned  as  a  kind  of  boundary  stream. 

13.  *  -4mon.'— This  river,  which  is  frequently  mentioned 
in  Scfipture,  is  undoubtedly  that  which  is  at  present  known 
under  the  name  of  Mocffeb,  and  which  now  divides  the 
province  of  Belka  from  that  of  Kerek,  as  it  formerly  di- 
vided the  dominions  of  the  Moabites  and  Amorites.  The 
principal  source  of  this  stream  is  at  a  short  distance  north- 
east from  Katrane,  a  station  of  the  Syrian  Hadj,  or  pilgrim 
caravap.  Katrane  is  in  N.  lat  31<»  8',  and  E.  long,  se*"  20' ; 
from  this  place  the  direction  of  about  half  its  course  is 
N.N.  W.,  after  which  it  inclines  W.  by  N.  to  the  Dead  Sea, 
into  which  it  empties  itself  a  few  miles  below  the  N.E. 
extremitFof  tluit  great  lake,  after  a  course  of  about  eighty 
miles.  The  river  flows  through  a  rocky  bed,  and  is  al- 
most or  quite  dried  up  in  snnmier,  like  most  of  the  other 
small  rivers  of  this  region ;  but  even  then  its  bed  bears 
erident  marks  of  its  copiousness  and  impetuosity  during 
the  rainy  season,  the  shattered  fragments  of  large  pieces  of 
rock,  detached  from  the  banks  nearest  the  river,  and  car- 
ried away  by  the  torrent,  being  deposited  at  a  considerable 
hnght  above  the  somiaer  chanod  of  the  stream.    Burck- 


hardt, whose  observations  were  made  about  twenty  miles 
from  the  ffistuary  of  the  river,  and  certainly  at  no  great 
distance  frY>m  the  point  where  the  Hebrew  host  first  saw 
it,  with  that  intense  delight  which  their  long  sojourn  in 
the  thirsty  desert  must  have  inspired,  says :  *  The  view 
which  the  Modjeb  (here)  presents  is  very  striking :  from 
the  bottom,  where  the  river  runs  through  a  narrow  stripe 
of  verdant  level  about  forty  yards  across,  the  steep  and 
barren  banks  arise  to  a  great  height,  covered  with  immense 
blocks  of  stone  which  have  rolled  down  from  the  upper 
strata,  so  that  when  viewed  frY>m  above,  the  valley  looks 
like  a  deep  chasm,  formed  by  some  tremendous  convulsion 
of  the  earth,  into  which  there  seems  no  possibility  of  de- 
scending to  the  bottom ;  the  distance  from  the  edge  of  one 
precipice  to  that  of  the  opposite  one  is  about  two  miles  in 
a  strsught  line.'  (Tlravets  in  SyriOf  p.  372.)  He  adds, 
that  he  was  thirty-nve  minutes  in  descending  to  the  valley 
of  the  river,  and  that  in  all  his  travels  he  never  felt  such 
suffocating  heat  as  he  experienced  there,  from  the  concen- 
trated rays  of  the  sun,  and  their  reflection  from  the  rocks. 
This  was  in  July.  The  common  road  crosses  the  valley 
at  this  place,  where  there  are  the  remains  of  a  bridge,  of 
which  one  arch  only  now  remains.  Burckhardt  calls  it 
modem,  but  Dr.  Macmichael  says  it  is  ancient  Roman ; 
and  he  is  probably  right  as  a  Roman  causeway,  about 
fifteen  feet  broad,  and  which  was  well  paved,  though  at 
present  in  a  bad  state,  begins  here,  and  runs  all  the  way 
up  the  mountain  and  from  thence  as  far  as  Rabbah.  The 
bridge  is  not  now  of  any  use.  It  took  Burckhardt  an  hour 
and  three  quarters  in  ascencUng,  from  the  bridge,  the  oppo- 
site or  southem  declivity  of  the  mountains  cut  by  the 
valley  of  the  Amon. 

14.  *  The  book  of  the  wars  tf  the  XOiJP.*— What  book 
this  was  has  been  largely  debated  by  Biblical  critics,  whose 
opinions  are  thus  sunmied  up  by  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Home. 
'  Aben-Ezra,  Hottinger,  and  others,  are  of  opinion  that  it 
refers  to  this  book  of  the  Pentateuch,  because  in  it  are 
related  various  battles  of  the  Israelites  with  the  Amale- 
kites.  Hezelius,  and  after  him  Michaelis,  think  it  was  an 
Amoritish  writing,  containing  triumphal  songs  in  honour 
of  the  victories  obtained  by  Sihon,  kmg  of  the  Amorites, 
from  which  Moses  cited  the  words  that  immediately  follow. 
Fons&ca  and  others  refer  it  to  the  book  of  Judges.  Le 
Clerc  understands  it  of  the  wars  of  the  Israelites  who 
fought  under  the  direction  of  Jehovah,  and  instead  of  book, 
he  translates  it  with  most  of  the  Jewish  doctors,  narration : 
and  proposes  to  render  the  verse  thus :— *  Wherefore,  in 
the  narration  of  the  wars  of  the  Lord,  there  is  (or  shall  be) 
mention  of  what  he  did  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  in  the  brooks 
of  Amon.'  Lastly,  Dr.  Lightfoot  considers  this  book  to 
have  been  some  book  of  remembrances  and  directions 
written  by  Moses  for  Joshua's  private  instraction,  for  the 
prosecution  6f  the  wars  after  his  decease.  (See  Exod.  xvii. 
14 — 16.)  Mr.  Home  thinks  that  this  opinion  is  the  most 
simple,  and  is,  in  all  probability,  the  tme  one.  We  must 
confess,  however,  that,  as  the  quotation  in  this  chapter  is 
poetical,  and  as  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  Moses  would 
have  written  in  poetry  private  military  instractions,  we 
incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  book  consisted  of  poetical 
compositions  celebrating  particular  events,  and  ftt>m  which 
so  much  is  here  introduced  as  seemed  proper  for  the  oc- 
casion. 

15.  *  The  stream  of  the  fcrooAs.'— This  'stream  of  the 
brooks,'  near  which  Ar,  Uie  capital  of  Moab  (see  note  to 
Dent  ii.  9),  was  boilt,  is  probably  that  now  called  Beni* 
Hemad,  which,  after  a  course  of  about  eighteen  miles, 
nearly  due  west,  fells  into  the  Dead  Sea,  about  twenty-five 
nules  south  of  the  sestuary  of  the  Amon,  or  in  N.  lat 
3P  21'.  The  country  for  many  miles  south  and  north  of 
this  part  consists  of  fine  elevated  plains  richly  cultivated 
in  many  parts,  and  almost  every  wnere  susceptible  of  cul- 
tivation. On  enterinff  this  country  the  Israelites  may 
feirly  be  considered  to  nave  quitted  permanently  the  desert 
reffion  to  which  they  had  so  long  been  accustomed.  The 
rums  of  numerous  towns  continue  to  indicate  that  it  was  at 
a  former  period  no  less  populous  than  fertile. 

20.  <  P^oA.'— See  the  note  on  Deut  xxxiv.  I. 
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26.  '  Heshbon* — This  name  is  still  presenred  in  the  site 
of  a  ruined  town,  boilt  upon  a  hill,  aboat  sixteen  miles 
north  of  the  Arnon  (N.  lat  31°  53',  E.  long.  3C*»  K/). 
The  town  most  have  been  large,  and  among  its  ruins  are 
found  the  remains  of  some  edifices  built  with  small  stones : 
a  few  broken  columns  are  still  standing ;  and  there  are  a 
number  of  deep  wells  cut  in  the  rocks,  and  also  a  large 
reservoir  of  water  for  the  summer  suppler  of  the  inhabitants. 
This  place  is  often  mentioned  in  Scripture,  and  is  cele- 
brated in  the  Canticles  (viL  4)  for  its  ♦  fish-pools.*  Dr. 
Macmichael  and  his  party  went  to  look  for  these  fish-pools ; 
they  found  only  one,  which  b  described  as  extremely  in- 
significant This  was  perhaps  what  Burckhardt  mentions 
as  a  reservoir.  The  £k>ctor  saw  many  bones  and  human 
sculls  in  the  cisterns  among  the  ruins,  which  he  d^ribes 
as  of  small  extent 

30.  •  i>i6oii.'— This  name  is  still  preserved  in  a  ruined 
town  called  Dihan,  about  three  miles  north  of  the  Arnon, 
near  the  road  mentioned,  under  v.  13,  as  that  taken  by 
Burckhardt  and  other  travellers.  This,  with  other  towns 
of  this  district,  was  originally  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Gad 
(ch.  xxxii.  3,  33,  34\  whence  it  is  called,  in  xxxii.  34, 
which  addition  servea  to  distinguish  it  from  another  place 
of  the  same  name  in  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Neh.  xi.  25). 


We  afterwards  find  it  in  the  possession  of  Beuben  (Josh, 
xiii.  17),  and  it  eventually  reverted  to  the  Moabites  (Jer. 
xlviii.  22). 

—  *  Jlfe(/e&n.'— This  name  is  preserved  in  that  of  *  Ma- 
deba,*  applied  to  a  large  ruined  town  about  seven  milest 
south  from  Heshbon.  In  Isaiah  xv.  2,  its  name  is  con- 
nected with  that  of  Mount  Nebo : — Moab  shall  bowl  over 
Nebo  and  over  Medeba.  By  which  we  are  probably  to 
understand  that  Medeba  was,  in  the  time  of  the  prophet, 
the  principal  town  of  this  rich  district  '  Madeba '  wag 
built  upon  a  round  hill,  and  is  now  most  completely  mined. 
There  are  many  remains  of  the  walls  of  private  houses, 
constructed  with  blocks  of  silex ;  but  not  a  single  edifice 
is  standing.  On  the  west  side  of  the  town  may  be  seen 
the  remains  of  a  temple,  built  with  large  stones,  and  appa- 
rently of  great  antiquity.  A  part  of  its  eastern  wall  re- 
mains ;  and  at  the  entrance  to  one  of  the  courts  stand  two 
Doric  columns,  which  have  the  peculiarity  of  being  thieker 
in  the  centre  than  at  either  extremity;  a  circumstance 
which  Burckhardt,  to  whom  Scripture  geography  owes  the 
discovery  of  this  site,  never  observed  elsewhere  in  Syria. 
There  is  no  spring  or  river  near  this  town ;  but  the  Urge 
tank  or  reservoir  of  hewn  stone  still  remains,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  secured  the  inhabitants  a  supply  of  water. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

1  BaUJCs  first  message  for  Balaam  is  refused,  15 
His  second  message  obtaineth  him,  22  An  angel 
tDOuld  heme  slain  him^  if  his  ass  had  not  saved  him, 
36  Balak  entertaineth  him. 

And  the  children  of  Israel  set  forward,  and 

5 itched  in  the  plains  of  Moab  on  this  side 
ordan  by  Jericho. 

2  IT  And  Balak  the  son  of  Zippor  saw  all 
that  Israel  had  done  to  the  Amorites. 

3  And  Moab  was  sore  afraid  of  the  people, 
because  they  were  many :  and  Moab  was  dis- 
tressed because  of  the  children  of  Israel. 

4  And  Moab  said  unto  the  elders  of 
Midian,  Now  shall  this  company  lick  up  all 
that  are  round  about  us,  as  the  ox  licketh  up 
the  grass  of  the  field.  And  Balak  the  son  of 
Zippor  was  king  of  the  Moabites  at  that 
time. 

5  *He  sent  messengers  therefore  unto 
Balaam  the  son  of  Bcor  to  Pethor,  which  is  by 
the  river  of  the  land  of  the  children  of  his 
people,  to  call  him,  sayinff.  Behold,  there  is  a 
people  come  out  from  Egypt:  behold,  they 
cover  the  *face  of  the  earth,  and  they  abide 
over  i^ainst  me : 

6  Come  now  therefore,  I  pray  thee,  curse 
me  this  people ;  for  they  are  too  mighty  for 
me  :  perad venture  I  shall  prevail,  that  we  may 
smite  them,  and  that  I  may  drive  them  out  of 
the  land  :  for  I  wot  that  he  whom  thou  blessest 
is  blessed,  and  he  whom  thou  cursest  is 
cursed. 

7  And  the  elders  of  Moab  and  the  elders 
of  Midian  departed  with  the  rewards  of  divi- 
nation in  their  hand ;  and  they  came  unto 

1  J<Mh.  S4.  9.  1  Heb.  eye.  •  Heb.  /  shaU  prevaU 
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Balaam,  and  spake  unto  him  the  words  of 
Balak, 

8  And  he  said  unto  them.  Lodge  here  this 
night,  and  I  will  bring  you  word  again,  as  the 
Lord  shall  speak  unto  me :  and  the  princes 
of  Moab  abode  with  Balaam. 

9  And  God  came  unto  Balaam,  and  said. 
What  men  are  these  with  thee  ? 

10  And  Balaam  said  unto  God,  Balak  the 
son  of  Zippor,  king  of  Moab,  hath  sent  unto 
me,  saying^ 

11  fiehold,  there  is  a  people  come  out  of 
Egypt,  which  covereth  the  face  of  the  earth : 
come  now,  curse  me  them ;  peradventure  'I 
shall  be  able  to  overcome  them,  and  drive 
them  out 

12  And  God  said  unto  Balaam,  Thou  shalt 
not  go  with  them ;  thou  shalt  not  curse  the 
people :  for  they  are  blessed. 

13  And  Balaam  rose  up  in  the  morning, 
and  said  unto  the  princes  of  Balak,  Get  you 
into  your  land :  for  the  Lord  refuseth  to  give 
me  leave  to  go  with  you. 

14  And  the  princes  of  Moab  rose  up,  and 
they  went  unto  Balak,  and  said,  Balaam  re- 
fuseth to  come  with  us. 

15  IT  And  Balak  sent  yet  again  princes, 
more,  and  more  honourable  than  they. 

16  And  they  came  to  Balaam,  and  said  to 
him,  Thus  saith  Balak  the  son  of  Zippor,  'Let 
nothing,  I  pray  thee,  hinder  thee  firom  coming 
unto  me: 

17  For  I  will  promote  thee  unto  very  great 
honour,  and  I  will  do  whatsoever  thou  sayest 
unto  me :  come  therefore,  I  pray  thee,  curse 
me  this  people. 

tJIgHimff  against  him,  4  Heb.  Be  Ml  tkoa  leUeiJrtm,  ftv. 
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18  And  Balaam  answered  and  said  unto 
the  servants  of  Balak,  *If  Balak  would  give 
me  his  house  full  of  silver  and  gold,  I  cannot 

;o  beyond  the  word  of  the  Lord  my  God,  to 
.0  less  or  more. 

19  Now  therefore,  Ipray you, tarry  ye  also 
here  this  night,  that  1  may  know  what  the 
Lord  will  say  unto  me  more. 

20  And  God  came  unto  Balaam  at  night, 
and  said  unto  him,  If  the  men  come  to  call 
thee,  rise  up,  and  go  with  them ;  but  yet  the 
word  which  I  shall  say  unto  thee,  that  shalt 
thou  do. 

21  And  Balaam  rose  up  in  the  morning, 
and  saddled  his  ass,  and  went  with  the  princes 
of  Moab. 

22  1[  And  God's  anger  was  kindled  be- 
cause he  went :  and  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
stood  in  the  way  for  an  adversary  against  him. 
Now  he  was  riding  upon  his  ass,  and  his  two 
servants  M?ercwith  nim. 

23  And  *thc  ass  saw  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
standing  in  the  way,  and  his  sword  drawn  in 
his  hand  :  and  the  ass  turned  aside  out  of  the 
way,  and  went  into  the  field :  and  Balaam 
smote  the  ass,  to  turn  her  into  the  way. 

24  But  the  angel  of  the  Lord  stood  in  a 
path  of  the  vineyards,  a  wall  beinff  on  this 
side,  and  a  wall  on  that  side. 

25  And  when  the  ass  saw  the  angel  of  the 
Lord,  she  thrust  herself  unto  the  wall,  and 
crushed  Balaam's  foot  against  the  wall :  and 
he  smote  her  again. 

26  And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  went  fur- 
ther, and  stood  in  a  narrow  place,  where  teas 
no  way  to  turn  either  to  the  right  hand  or  to 
the  left. 

27  And  when  the  ass  saw  the  angel  of  the 
Lord,  she  fell  down  imder  Balaam:  and 
Balaam's  anger  was  kindled,  and  he  smote  the 
ass  with  a  stafil 

28  And  the  Lord  opened  the  mouth  of  the 
ass,  and  she  said  unto  Balaam,  What  have  I 
done  unto  thee,  that  thou  hast  smitten  me  these 
three  times  ? 

29  And  Balaam  said  unto  the  ass,  Because 
thou  hast  mocked  me :  I  would  there  were  a 
sword  in  mine  hand,  for  now  would  I  kill  thee. 

30  And  the  ass  said  unto  Balaam,  Am  not 

»  Ch»p.  JM.  13. 


I  thine  ass,  'upon  which  thou  hast  ridden  'ever 
since  /  teas  thine  unto  this  day  ?  was  I  ever 
wont  to  do  so  unto  thee?  And  he  said, 
Nay. 

31  Then  the  Lord  opened  the  eyes  of 
Balaam,  and  he  saw  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
standing  in  the  way,  and  his  sword  drawn  in 
his  hand :  and  he  bowed  down  his  head,  and 
•fell  flat  on  his  face. 

32  And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  said  unto 
him,  Wherefore  hast  thou  smitten  thine  ass 
these  three  times?  behold,  I  went  out  '"to 
withstand  thee,  because  tkj/  way  is  perverse 
before  me : 

33  And  the  ass  saw  me,  and  turned  from 
me  these  three  times :  unless  she  had  turned 
from  me,  surely  now  also  I  had  slain  thee,  and 
saved  her  alive. 

34  And  Balaam  said  unto  the  angel  of  the 
Lord,  I  have  sinned;  for  I  knew  not  that 
thou  stoodest  in  the  way  against  me:  now 
therefore,  if  it  ''displease  thee,  I  will  get  me 
back  again. 

35  And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  said  unto 
Balaam,  Go  with  the  men :  but  only  the  word 
that  I  shall  speak  unto  thee,  that  thou  shalt 
speak.  So  Balaam  went  with  the  princes  of 
Balak. 

36  1  And  when  Balak  heard  that  Balaam 
was  come,  he  went  out  to  meet  him  unto  a 
city  of  Moab,  which  is  in  the  border  of  Amon, 
which  25  in  the  utmost  coast. 

37  And  Balak  said  unto  Balaam,  Did  I 
not  earnestly  send  unto  thee  to  call  thee? 
wherefore  camest  thou  not  unto  me  ?  am  I  not 
able  indeed  to  promote  thee  to  honour  ? 

38  And  Balaam  said  unto  Balak,  Lo,  I  am 
come  unto  thee :  have  I  now  any  power  at  all 
to  say  any  thing  ?  the  word  that  God  putteth 
in  my  mouth,  that  shall  I  speak. 

39  And  Balaam  went  with  Balak,  and  they 
came  unto  ^^Kiriath-huzoth. 

40  And  Balak  offered  oxen  and  sheep,  and 
sent  to  Balaam,  and  to  the  princes  that  tcere 
with  him. 

41  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  morrow, 
that  Balak  took  Balaam,  and  brought  him  up 
into  the  high  places  of  Baal,  that  thence  he 
might  see  the  utmost  part  of  the  people. 

9  2  Pot.  f .  16.    Jode  11 .  f  Heb.  who  hast  ridden  upon  me,  8  Or,  ever  since  thorn  wast,  &c.  9  Or,  hoved  hinae{f. 

10  Heb.  to  60  on  urfverioty  nlo  tAcv.  n  Heb.  6«  «vt7  in  tAtM  cye«.  ^^  Or,  a  city  of  streets. 


Verse  4.  *  Balaam  the  ton  rf  jBeor.*— This  person  is 

in  Joshua  xiii.  22,  caUed  Dp^p  kotfm,  a  *  soothsayer/  a 

term  which  with  its  deriTaUves  is  always  applied  in  a  bad 
sense  in  Scripture.  Josephus  calls  him  <an  eminent 
diviner'  {Autv^.  vr,  6, 2) :  and  what  is  to  be  learned  from 

VOL.  I. 


2c 


this  appellation  may  be  best  understood  firom  the  foUowing 
words  of  Philo,  in  his  Vita  Mcysis,  (  481 .  *  There  was  at 
that  time  a  man  celebrated  for  divination,  who  lived  in 
Mesopotamia,  and  was  an  adept  in  all  the  forms  of  the 
divining  art ;  but  in  no  branch  was  he  more  admired  than 
in  augury ;  to  many  persons,  and  on  many  occasions,  he 
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gave  great  and  astoondlng  proofii  of  lus  skill.  For  to 
some  he  foretold  storms  in  the  height  of  summer;  and  to 
others  drooght  and  heat  in  the  midst  of  winter ;  to  some 
scarcity  succeeding  a  fhutfbl  year,  and  then  agdn  abon* 
dance  after  scard^ ;  to  others  the  oYerflowing  and  dryins 
up  of  riyers,  and  the  remedies  of  pestilential  diseases,  and 
a  vast  multitude  of  other  things,  each  of  which  he  acquired 
great  fiune  £>r  predicting.* 

One  of  the  striking  paradoxes  which  the  conduct  and 
character  of  this  remartoible  man  exhibits,  is  the  practice 
of  arts  forbidden  by  the  law,  and  abhorrent  to  its  genius,  in 
conjunction  with  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  JehoYtih, 
and  was  e^en  in  the  habit  of  receiving  intimations  of  the 
divine  will.  The  question  naturally  arises — ^How  did  he 
become  acquainted  with  the  true  religion  ?  When  we  learn 
that  he  belonged  to  Mesopotamia— the  country  beyond  the 
Euphrates — it  is  difficult  not  to  apprehend  that  he  held  to 
sucn  remains  of  primitive  trutn  which  existed  in  that 
region  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  of  Jacob,  and  of  Laban ; 
and  which  a  man  of  his  sagadty  must  have  seen  to  be  in* 
finitely  superior  to  the  corrupt  systems  of  a  later  a^e.  And 
this  is  probably  the  true  explanation.  Hengstenberg  in- 
deed, wno  has  entered  largely  into  the  whole  subject  in 
Die  Geachichte  Bileams  urn  seine  Weisagungen,  suggests 
that  he  had  been  led  to  renounce  idolatry  by  the  reports 
which  had  reached  him  of  the  miracles  attending  the 
Exode ;  and  that  having  experienced  the  deceptive  nature 
of  the  soothsaying  art,  he  hoped,  b^  being  a  worshipper 
of  the  God  of  the  Hebrews,  to  acquire  frwh  power  over 
nature  and  a  clearer  insight  into  futurity.  But  the  sacred 
narrative  gives  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Balaam  had  any 
previous  Imowledge  of  the  Israelites.  In  Nungu  xxii.  11, 
he  merely  repeats  Balak's  message  (without  intimating 
that  he  had  heard  of  the  miracles  wrought  in  their  be- 
half) ;  and  the  allusion  in  xxiii.  22,  might  be  prompted 
by  the  divine  afflatus  which  he  then  Mu  Ana  had  he 
been  actuated  in  the  first  instance  by  motives  of  personal 
aggrandisement,  it  is  hardly  probable  that  he  would  have 
been  fkvoured  with  those  divine  communications  with 
which  his  language  in  xxii.  8  implies  a  fiuniliarity. 

6.  *  The  river  qfUie  land  of  the  children  cf  his  veopU.*^ 
What  river?  This  precise  explanation  rather  confuses  than 
elucidates  the  indication.  We  have  therefore  litUe  hentation 
in  accepting  the  reading  given  in  a  considerable  number  of 
ancient  Hebrew  manuscripts  and  versions,  which,  instead  of 
^ey-^p^  bene<immo,  *  children  of  his  people,'  read  pDJp;)2l 
bene-cunmon,  *  children  of  Ammon.'  The  river  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Ammon  was  the  Euphrates;  and  Pethor  was  a 
town  on  that  river — as  we  learn  firam  chap,  xxiii.  7,  and 
Dent  xxiii.  4,  that  Balaam  came  from  Arain-Nahturaimf  or 
Mesopotamia. 

6.  *  CStrse  me  this  people* — It  has  been  an  opinion  very 
extensively  prevalent  in  different  countries  and  m  difierent 
ages  of  the  world,  and  which  still  exists,  that  there  were 
individuals  who  had  power,  through  the  performance 
of  sundry  rites,  or  by  an  exertion  of  an  occidt  infiuence 
with  the  hidden  world,  to  devote  others  to  inevitable  de- 
struction. It  was  even  thought,  among  most  ancient 
nations,  and  even  at  present  in  de  barbarous  and  semi- 
barbarous  nations  of  Asia  and  Africa,  that  there  were  such  . 
persons  whose  power  brought  a  curse  upon  entire  armies. 
This  was  effected  sometimes  by  words  of  imprecation,  and 
sometimes  was  preceded  by,  or  connected  with,  certain 
solemn  rites  and  sacrifices,  as  in  this  instance  of  Balaam. 
Several  examples  of  such  curses  or  banns  occur  in  classical 
history,  both  on  individuals  and  collective  bodies;  and  in 
the  Scripture  history  itself  instances  of  something  very 
similar  are  found.  The  recent  case,  in  which  Hormah 
was  devoted  to  entire  destruction,  is  in  principle  not  wholly 
unlike  this  and  several  i)arallel  examples.  Thus  also 
Gk>liah  cursed  David  by  his  gods,  devotmg  him  to  utter 
destruction.  In  similar  cases  we  firequentiy  read  of  the 
Bomans  devoting  a  person  to  the  infernal  deities.  This 
people  had  proper  officers,  whose  busmess  it  was  to  perfbrm 
the  ceremonies  which  were  connected  with  such  an  act, 
when  a  public  measure.  Some  of  these  ceremonies  are 
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noticed  by  Plutarch,  who,  in  his  life  of  Crassns,  rebtes 
that  the  tribune  Atticus  made  a  fire  at  the  gate  oat  of 
which  the  general  was  to  march  against  the  Parthiaoi, 
into  which  he  threw  certain  ingredients  to  make  a  fume, 
and  offered  sacrifice  to  the  most  angry  gods,  with  horrid 
imprecations.  These  imprecations,  he  adds,  according  to 
ancient  traditions,  had  such  an  extraordinary  power,  that 
no  man  who  was  loaded  with  them  could  avoioi  being  im< 
done.  At  the  present  day  the  Indian  nations,  not  to  men- 
tion other  instances,  have  always  their  magicians  with  them 
in  their  wars,  to  use  incantation  agadnst  the  adverse  party. 
In  the  late  war  with  the  British,  the  Burmese  genenui  hid 
several  magicians  with  them,  who  firand  plenty  of  employ- 
ment in  cursing  our  troops ;  and  when  their  zealoos  ex- 
ertions in  this  duty  were  discovered  to  have  been  without 
success,  a  number  of  witches  were  sent  for  with  the  nne 
purpose.  Mr.  Roberts,  who  mentions  this  &ct,  adds,  thtt 
the  expedient  is  also  sometimes  resorted  to^  of  introdociDg 
a  potent  charm  among  the  opposing  troops,  to  secure  their 
destruction. 

22.  <  God's  anger  was  hindled  because  he  vea<.*— Not 
simply  because  he  went,  for  he  had  been  told  to  go;  hot 
because '  the  wages  of  unrighteousness'  made  him  bat  too 
wiUingtogo.  He  had  been  directed  to  go  if  the  princei  of 
Moab  came  to  call  him;  but  it  appears  that  he  did  not 
wait  fi)r  their  calling,  but  arose  in  tne  morning  and  went 
with  them.  Besides,  the  Arabic  version  of  the  Paitatench 
reads  <  because  he  went  with  a  covetous  diq)osiHon;  and 
this  reading  is  probable,  as  it  coincides  with  the  motire 
of  conduct  which  the  apostie  (2  Pet  ii.  15)  assigns  to 


24.  'And  the  angel  <f  the  Lord  stood  in  apath  <f  tk 
vineyards,  a  wall  being  on  this  side,  and  a  waU  on  that  tide.' 
— llie  high  roads  of  Syria,  which  pass  over  tiie  moontiins, 
consist  of  merely  a  Maten  track ;  but  thoae  which  piM 
through  gardens  and '  vineyards'  are  so  narrow,  that  two 
asses  can  only  just  pass  one  another  in  the  widest  parts; 
whilst  in  many  places  a  man  cannot  pass  by  an  ass  without 
the  greatest  precaution.  On  each  mde  of  such  a  road  then 
is  a  bank,  or '  wall,'  to  prevoit  the  toil  from  being  waibed 
away  by  the  heavy  rains. 

Ais  to  the  riding  upon  an  ass,  so  firequentiy  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  the  reason  will  be  instantiy  perceived  fixmi  this 
description  of  the  roads.  Horses  are  very  unsafe  in  tra- 
versing this  mountainous  country,  where  the  traveller  mut 
frequentiy  ascend  and  descend  fii^ts  of  stairs,  pas 
through  the  beds  of  torrents,  and  clamber  up  the  hen  of 
rockjr  hills.  It  is  true  that  mules  are  fiiequentiy  ued, 
especially  as  beasts  of  burden,  and  are  considered  the  most 
valuable  species  of  animal  in  tiiese  mountainous  districts^ 
The  asses  are  of  a  description  si^erior  to  thoae  of  wcsten 
climes,  and  some  of  them  are  fine  and  handsome,  llieeoft 
of  a  really  good  one  is  from  five  to  ten  pounds,  being  mocb 
more  than  that  of  a  common  horse.  Fme  horses  can  only 
be  used  in  the  plains,  which  ^nrm  but  a  small  part  of  Syria. 
The  saddles  of  asses,  so  often  mentioned  in  Scripture  (lee 
v.  21),  were  doubtiess  of  the  same  kind  as  shewn  in  our 
cut  from  contemporary  Egyptian  sources,  that  is,  merely 
a  mat  or  quilted  cloth,  eu&i  as  are  still  seen  in  the  EmI» 
although  a  kind  of  pad  is  also  now  in  use. 

'28.  *  The  Lord  opened  the  mouth  of  the  on.'— No  better 
observations  on  this  subject  can  be  offered  than  are  con- 
tained in  the  following  extract  firom  Bishop  Newton's  ex- 
cellent Dissertations  o}i  the  Prophecies:--'*  The  speskJM 
ass,  from  that  time  to  this,  hath  been  the  standing  jeit  a 
every  infidel  brother.  Maimonides  and  othen  have  con- 
ceived that  the  matter  was  transacted  in  a  vision;  bot  it  > 
appears  rather  more  probable^  firom  the  whole  tenoor  of 
the  narration,  that  this  was  no  visionary  but  a  real  traM- 
action.  The  words  of  St  Peter  shew  that  it  is  to  be  nnde^ 
stood,  as  he  himself  understood  it,  literally.  (8  Pet  u. 
14-16.)  The  ass  was  enabled  to  utter  such  and  sodi  soondi. 
probably  as  parrots  do,  without  understanding  them:  and 
say  what  you  will  of  the  construction  of  the  ass's  mooih, 
of  the  formation  of  the  tongue  and  jaws  being  unfit  ftr  , 
speaking,  yet  an  adequate  cause  is  assigned  ftir  this  won- 
derfiil  efffect,  ibr  it  is  said  expressly,  that  «  The  Lord  j 
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8AUU1JCD  ABsx&^AsiciBza'  EoYmjLX, 


Opened  the  mouth  of  the  ass :"  and  no  one  who  belieres  in 
a  God  can  doabt  of  his  power  of  doing  this,  and  mach 
more.  The  miracle  was  by  no  means  needless  or  snper- 
floons;  it  was  very  proper  to  conyince  Balaam  that  the 


mouth  and  tongue  were  under  God's  direction,  and  that 
the  same  Divine  power  which  caused  the  dumb  ass  to 
speak,  contrary  to  its  nature,  could  make  him,  in  like 
manner,  utter  blessings  contrary  to  his  inclination.' 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 
1,  Id,  28  B(dak*3  taerijice.    7,  18  Balaam's  parables. 

And  Balaam  said  unto  Balak,  Build  me  here 
seven  altars,  and  prepare  me  here  seven  oxen 
and  seven  rams. 

3  And  Balak  did  as  Balaam  had  spoken ; 
and  Balak  and  Balaam  offered  on  every  altar 
a  bullock  and  a  ram. 

3  And  Balaam  said  unto  Balak,  Stand  by 
thy  burnt  offering,  and  I  will  go :  perad ven- 
ture tlie  LoKD  will  come  to  meet  me :  and 
whatsoever  he  sheweth  me  I  will  tell  thee. 
And  'he  went  to  an  high  place. 

4  And  God  met  Balaam  :  and  he  said  unto 
him,  I  have  prepared  seven  altars,  and  I  have 
offered  upon  every  altar  a  bullock  and  a  ram. 

5  Afia  the  Lord  put  a  word  in  Balaam's 
mouth,  and  said,  Return  unto  BalaJk,  and  thus 
thou  shalt  speak. 

6  And  he  returned  unto  him,  and,  lo,  he 
stood  by  his  burnt  sacrifice,  he,  and  all  the 
princes  of  Moab. 

7  IT  And  he  took  up  his  parable,  and  said, 
Balak  the  king  of  Moab  nath  broucht  me 
from  Aram,  out  of  the  mountains  of  the  east, 
saying^  Come,  curse  me  Jacob,  and  come, 
defy  Israel. 

8  How  shall  I  curse,  whom  God  hath  not 


cursed  ?  or  how  shall  I  defy,  whom  the  Lord 
hath  not  defied  ? 

9  For  from  the  top  of  the  rocks  I  see  him, 
and  from  the  hills  I  behold  him:  lo,  the 
people  shall  dwell  alone,  and  shall  not  be 
reckoned  among  the  nations. 

10  Who  can  count  the  dust  of  Jacob,  and 
the  number  of  the  fourth  part  of  Israel  ?  Let 
*me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  let  my 
last  end  be  like  his ! 

11  And  Balak  said  unto  Balaam,  What 
hast  thou  done  imto  me?  I  took  thee  to 
curse  mine  enemies,  and,  behold,  thou  hast 
blessed  them  altogether. 

12  Aud  he  answered  and  said.  Must  I  not 
take  heed  to  speak  that  which  the  Lord  hath 
put  in  my  mouth  ? 

13  And  Balak  said  unto  him.  Come,  I 
pray  thee,  with  me  unto  another  place>  from 
whence  thou  mayest  see  them :  thou  shalt  see 
but  the  utmost  part  of  them,  and  shalt  not  see 
them  all :  and  curse  me  them  from  thence. 

14  %  And  he  brought  him  into  the  field  of 
Zophim,  to  the  top  of  *Pisgah,  and  built  seven 
altars,  and  offered  a  bullock  and  a  ram  on 
every  oitBX. 

15  And  he  said  unto  Balak,  Stand  here  by 
thy  burnt  offering,  while  I  meet  the  LORJD 
yonder. 


i  Or,  Atf  went  tolitary. 


s  Heb.  my  bomI,  or,  wty  H/e, 
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16  And  the  Lord  met  Balaam,  and*put 
a  word  in  his  mouth,  and  said,  Go  again  mito 
Balak,  and  say  thus. 

17  And  when  he  came  to  him,  behold,  he 
stood  by  his  burnt  offering,  and  the  princes  of 
Moab  with  him.  And  Balak  said  unto  him. 
What  hath  the  Lord  spoken  ? 

18  IT  And  he  took  up  his  parable,  and  said. 
Rise  up,  Balak,  and  hear  ;  hearken  unto  me, 
thou  son  of  Zippor  : 

19  God  /*  not  a  man,  that  he  should  lie  ; 
neither  the  son  of  man,  that  he  should  repent : 
hath  he  said,  and  shall  he  not  do  it  f  or  hath 
he  spoken,  and  shall  he  not  make  it  good  ? 

20  Behold,  I  have  received  commandment 
to  bless  :  and  he  hath  blessed ;  and  I  cannot 
reverse  it. 

21  He  hath  not  beheld  iniquity  in  Jacob, 
neither  hath  he  seen  perverseness  in  Israel : 
the  Lord  his  God  is  with  him,  and  the  shout 
of  a  kinff  is  among  them. 

22  *Uod  brougnt  them  out  of  Egypt ;  he 
hath  as  it  were  we  strength  of  an  umcorn. 

23  Surely  there  is  no  enchantment  'against 
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Jacob,  neither  i*  there  any  divination  agaimt 
Israel :  according  to  this  time  it  shall  be  said 
of  Jacob  and  of  Israel,  What  bath  God 
wrought ! 

24  Behold,  the  peo])le  shall  rise  up  as  a 
great  lion,  and  lift  up  himself  as  a  young  lioo: 
he  shall  not  lie  down  until  he  eat  of  the  prey, 
and  drink  the  blood  of  the  slain. 

25  f  And  Balak  said  unto  Balaam,  Neither 
curse  them  at  all,  nor  bless  them  at  alL 

26  But  Balaam  answered  and  said  unto 
Balak,  Told  not  I  thee,  saying.  All  that  Ac 
Lord  speaketh,  that  I  must  do  ? 

27  And  Balak  said  unto  Balaam,  Come, 
I  pray  thee,  I  will  bring  thee  unto  another 
place ;  peradventure  it  will  please  God  diat 
thou  mayest  curse  me  them  from  thence. 

28  And  Balak  brought  Balaam  unto  the 
top  of  Peor,  that  looketh  toward  Jeshimon. 

29  And  Balaam  said  unto  Balak,  Build  me 
here  seven  altars,  and  prepare  me  here  seven 
bullocks  and  seven  rams. 

30  And  Balak  did  as  Balaam  hcul  said,  and 
offered  a  bullock  and  a  ram  on  every  altar. 


4  Chap.  28,  3d. 


5  Chap.  S4.  8. 


•Or,M. 


Veree  I.  '  Build  me  here  seven  altan,  and  prepare  me 
here  seven  oxen  and  seven  rams* — Without  entermg  into 
the  large  question  respecting  the  true  character  of  the  re- 
markable man  who  gives  these  directions,  we  must  admit 
that,  with  reference  to  the  mystical  number  seven,  they 
savour  strongly  of  the  tricks  of  magic  and  incantation. 
Israel  had  but  one  altar  for  sacrifice ;  nor  could  more  than 
one  have  been  necessary  for  any  real  purpose  which  Balaam 
had  in  view,  unless  that  of  mystifymg  the  kin^.  It  is  in- 
deed possible  that  he  sacrificed  to  a  dmerent  deity  on  each 
altar ;  but  this  the  bearing  of  the  context  seems  rather  to 
forbid.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  Balaam  was  not  the 
only  ancient  personage  who,  in  religious  services,  mani- 
fested much  regard  for  the  number  seven,  with  which  some 
superstitions  or  other  continue  to  be  connected  in  most 
countries,  our  own  not  excepted ;  fbr,  as  observed  by  Sir 
Thomas  Brown,  who  has  largely  investigated  the  subject 
in  his  learned  dissertation  on  the  '  Great  Climactencal 
Year,'—*  Number,  though  wonderfol  in  itself,  and  suf- 
ficientiy  maffnifiable  fh>m  its  demonstrable  affections,  hath 
yet  received  adjections  from  the  multiplying  conceits  of 
men,  and  stands  laden  with  additions  which  its  equity  will 
not  admit'  Of  these  additions,  the  number  seven,  and, 
after  it,  the  numbers  nine  and  three,  have  received  the 
largest  measure.  Many  instances  of  superstitions  con- 
nected with  these  numbers,  and  of  odd  numbers  in  general, 
might  be  adduced  from  the  writings  of  classical  antiquity. 
The  followmg,  from  Virgil  (Eel  viil.  78\  with  respect  to 
the  number  three,  is  as  remarkable,  of  its  kind,  as  that  con- 
cerning seven  in  the  text : — 

*  Around  his  waxen  image  first  I  wind 
Tliree  woollen  fillets  of  three  colours  knned  j 
Thrice  bind  about  his  thrice  devoted  head. 
Which  round  the  sacred  altar  thrice  is  led. 
Unequal  numbers  please  the  god*,'  etc— Dbyden. 
We  learn  from  the   Oriental  Illustrations,  thfet  the 
number  seven  is  generally  attended  to  by  the  Hindoos  in 
their  ofierings.    The  poorer  sort  will  offer  seven  areka 
nuts,  or  limes,  or  plantains,  or  betel  leaves,  or  seven  mea- 
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sures  of  rice ;  and,  if  they  cauiot  go  so  high,  wiU  at  least 
take  care  to  present  an  odd  number.  The  same  excellent 
work  gives  the  most  striking  illustrative  analogx  to  the 
present  procedure  of  Balaam  which  has  ever  fiUlen  under 
our  notice.  It  is  there  stated,  that  when  a  king  goes  fbrik 
to  batUe,  he  makes  a  sacrifice  to  the  goddess  of  the  royal 
&milv  (Veerma-kali)  to  ascertain  tlw  result  of  the  ap 
proaching  conflict,  and  to  enable  him  to  curse  his  enemies. 
For  this  purpose,  seven  altars  are  placed  in  front  of  tbe 
temple,  near  to  which  are  seven  vessels  filled  with  water, 
n^  each  of  which  are  mangoe  leaves,  and  a  oocoa-nnt 
with  its  tuft  on.  Near  to  each  altar  is  a  hole  containing 
fire.  The  victims,  which  may  be  seven,  or  fourteen,  or 
twentU'one,  and  consist  of  buffaloes,  rams,  or  cocks,  are 
then  Drought  forward,  and  a  strong  man  strikes  off  the 
head  of  each  victim  at  one  blow,  after  which  the  carcase  is 
thrown  into  the  burning  pit,  with  pravers  and  incantatioos. 
The  priest  then  proceeds  to  the  temple,  and  offers  incfosc; 
and  after  some  time  returns,  with  ftwitic  gestures,  de- 
claring what  will  be  the  result  of  the  battle.  Should  this 
response  be  favourable  to  the  inquii-ing  prince,  the  priest 
takes  a  portion  of  the  ashes  from  each  hole,  and,  throwing 
them  in  the  direction  of  the  enemy,  pronounces  upon  them 
the  most  terrible  imprecations. 

10.  *  Who  can  count  the  dust  <f  Jacob,  and  the  number  tf 
the  fourth  part  of  Israel  f — TThe  frequent  comparison  of  a 
great  multitude  to  the  dust  or  to  the  sand,  is  quite  in  con- 
formity with  modem  Oriental  usage.  The  people  of  tbe 
East  generalljr,  whether  in  towns  or  camps,  have  tbe  most 
confused  and  indeterminate  ideas  of  numbers,  as  we  have 
already  had  one  or  two  occasions  to  notice.  Tliait,  a 
Bedoun  Arab,  when  questioned  concerning  the  number  of 
people  in  a  town  he  has  visited,  or  even  concerning  the 
numbers  of  his  own  tribe,  or  of  the  cattle  belonging  to  it, 
wiU  generally  look  bewildered,  and  ask  in  return,  *  Who 
can  count  the  sands  of  the  desert?'  and  sometimes  he  viH 
otherwise  express  the  same  idea  (or  rather  want  of  idea)  bj 
grasping  a  handfbl  of  dust  or  sand,  and  throwing  it  into 
the  air,  to  describe  the  incalcalable  numbers  conceraiDg 
which  he  is  questioned. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

1  Balaam  y  leaving  eUvmations,  praphesieih  the  happi-^ 
ness  qf  Israd,  10  Balak  in  anger  cUsmisseth  him. 
15  He  praphesieih  of  the  Star  of  Jacob,  and  the 
destruction  of  some  nations. 

And  when  Balaam  saw  that  it  pleased  the 
Lord  to  bless  Israel,  he  went  not,  as  at  *  other 
times,  'to  seek  for  enchantments,  but  he  set 
his  face  toward  the  wilderness. 

2  And  Balaam  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  he 
saw  Israel  abiding  in  his  tents  according  to 
their  tribes ;  and  the  spirit  of  God  came  upon 
him. 

3  'And  he  took  up  his  parable,  and  said, 
Balaam  the  son  of  !Beor  hath  said,  and  the 
man  Vhose  eyes  are  open  hath  said : 

4  He  hath  said,  which  heard  the  words  of 
God,  which  saw  the  vision  of  the  Almighty, 
falling  ijito  a  trance,  but  having  his  eyes  open : 

5  How  goodly  are  thy  tents,  O  Jacob,  and 
thy  tabernacles,  O  Israel  1 

6  As  the  valleys  are  they  spread  forth,  as 
gardens  by  the  river's  side,  as  the  trees  of 
ngn  aloes  which  the  Lord  hath  planted,  and 
as  cedar  trees  beside  the  waters. 

7  He  shall  pour  the  water  out  of  his  buck- 
ets, and  his  seed  shall  be  in  many  waters,  and 
his  king  shall  be  higher  than  Agag,  and  his 
kingdom  shall  be  exmted. 

8  *God  brought  him  forth  out  of  Egypt ; 
he  hath  as  it  were  the  strength  of  an  unicorn : 
he  shall  eat  up  the  nations  his  enemies,  and 
shall  break  tneir  bones,  and  pierce  them 
through  with  his  arrows. 

9  •He  couched,  he  lay  down  as  a  lion,  and 
as  a  great  lion:  who  shall  stir  him  up? 
Blessed  is  he  that  blesseth  thee,  and  cursed  is 
he  that  curseth  thee. 

10  %  And  Balak's  anger  was  kindled  against 
Balaam,  and  he  smote  his  hands  together: 
and  Balak  said  unto  Balaam,  I  called  thee  to 
curse  mine  enemies,  and,  behold,  thou  hast 
altogether  blessed  them  these  three  times. 

11  Therefore  now  flee  thou  to  tliy  place : 
I  thought  to  promote  thee  unto  great  honour ; 
but,  lo,  the  Lord  hath  kept  thee  back  from 
honour. 

12  And  Balaam  said  \mto  Balak,  Spake  I 

1  Chap.  23.  S,  15.  s  Heb.  to  the  meeting  qf  enchantmemtt,  •  Chsp.  88.  7, 18.  •<  Heb.  who  had  hit  tyet  tAatt,  but  now  open. 

»  Chap.  S3.  29.       •Gen.  49.9.       7  Ot^  mite  thromgh  the  vrineet  qf  Moaib*         b  the  Jirst  of  the  natioM  that  warred  againtt  Itraei,EKoa,n.B, 

•  Or,  thall  be  even  to  dettrvetion.  lo  Heb.  Kain,  H  Or,  how  long  thall  it  be  ere  Aether  oarry  thee  away  captive  t 


not  also  to  thy  messengers  which  thou  sentest 
imto  me,  saying, 

13  If  Balak  would  give  me  his  house  Aill 
of  silver  and  gold,  I  cannot  go  beyond  the 
commandment  of  the  Lord,  to  do  either  good 
or  bad  of  mine  own  mind ;  hd  what  the  Lord 
saith,  that  will  I  speak  ? 

14  And  now,  behold,  I  go  unto  my  people  : 
come  therefore^  and  I  will  advertise  thee  what 
this  people  shall  do  to  thy  people  in  the  latter 
days. 

15  IT  And  he  took  up  his  parable,  and  said, 
Balaam  the  son  of  Beor  hath  said,  and  the 
man  whose  eyes  are  open  hath  said : 

16  He  hath  said,  which  heard  the  words  of 
God,  and  knew  the  knowledge  of  the  most 
High,  which  saw  the  vision  of  the  Almighty, 
fallmg  into  a  trance^  but  having  liis  eyes 
open : 

17  I  shall  see  him,  but  not  now :  I  shall 
behold  him,  but  not  nigh :  there  shall  come  a 
Star  out  of  Jacob,  and  a  Sceptre  shall  rise 
out  of  Israel,  and  shall  ^smit«  the  comers  of 
Moab,  and  destroy  all  the  children  of  Sheth. 

18  And  Edom  shall  be  a  possession,  Seir 
also  shall  be  a  possession  for  his  enemies; 
and  Israel  shall  do  valiantly. 

19  Out  of  Jacob  shall  come  he  that  shall 
have  dominion,  and  shall  destroy  him  that 
remaineth  of  the  city. 

20  And  when  he  looked  on  Amalek,  he 
took  up  his  parable,  and  said,  Amalek  was 
'the  first  of  the  nations;  but  his  latter  end 
^ shall  be  that  he  perish  for  ever. 

21  And  he  looked  on  the  Kenites,  and  took 
up  his  parable,  and  said.  Strong  is  thy  dwell- 
ing place,  and  thou  puttest  thy  nest  in  a  rock. 

22  Nevertheless  *°the  Kenite  shall  be 
wasted,  ^^until  Asshur  shall  carry  thee  away 
captive. 

23  And  he  took  up  hisparable,  and  said, 
Alas,  who  shall  live  when  God  doelli  this  I 

24  And  ships  shall  come  from  the  coast  of 
Chittim,  and  shall  afflict  Asshiu*,  and  shall 
afflict  Eber,  and  he  also  shall  perish  for  ever. 

25  And  Balaam  rose  up,  and  went  and 
returned  to  his  place :  and  Balak  also  went 
his  way. 


Verse  5.  ^ How  goodly  are  thj/  tents,  O  Jacob!*  etc.— 
See  the  notes  on  Gen.  zzy.  27,  and  Num.  ii.  3 ;  the  former 
referring  to  the  tents  of  the  Arabians,  ^rhich  probably  bore 
a  g^end  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Hebrews ;  and  the 
latter  to  the  beantiAil  arrangement  of  the  camp,  whidi 
Ecems  more  particularly  to  have  excited  the  strong  and 
flueiy-ezpretsed  admiration  of  Balaam  on  this  occasion. 


The  annexed  engraving  will  serve  as  a  general  illustration 
of  the  subject,  affording  a  view  of  a  Beaooin  encampment, 
and  exhibitinff  the  fbrm  of  its  tents. 

6.  '  Zton  (uoes* — ^This  was  some  kind. of  tree  remark- 
able for  the  beauty  of  its  foliage  and  the  fragrance  of  its 
wood.  But  such,  terrible  *  defeatures'  have  been  com- 
mitted in  those  once-flourishing  regions,  that  it  would  l)e 
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difflcnlt  to  say  precisely  irhat  tree  it  was.  It  belonged 
perhaps  to  the  cone-bearing  family,  inasmuch  as  the  word 
denotes  also  a  tent,  which,  from  the  manner  of  *  pitching ' 
it,  resembles  in  measure  a  fir  or  pine-tree.  This  was  per- 
haps the  same  as  the  AgaUochum  of  Dioscorides,  which  he 
tells  us  was  burnt  for  the  sake  of  the  odorous  fumes  that  it 
produced.  The  word  is  rendered  by  •  tent '  in  the  ancient 
yersion. 

7.  '  Higfier  than  Agag* — The  comparison  strongly  im* 
plies  the  national  importance  of  the  Amalekites  at  this 
period.  It  is  thought  that  Agag  was  a  name  common  to 
all  th«  king!  of  the  Amaleldtes.  Another  king  of  this 
name  occurs  in  the  history  of  Saul  (I  Sam.  xv.  9,  33) ; 
and  in  Esther  iii.  1,  the  term  <  Agagite '  is  used  as  equiya- 
lent  to '  Amalekite.' 

21.  •  TRdtt  putteti  th^  nest  in  a  rock.' — ^The  Hebrew  word, 
from  which  *  Kenite '  is  formed,  signifies  a  nest,  and  seems 
to  contain  an  allusion  to  the  eagle,  which  delights  to  form 
its  nest  among  the  inaccessible  rocks  and  mountains.  The 
metaphor  signifies  security;  which  security,  in  the  in- 
tended sense,  the  Kenites  deriyed  from  haying  followed 
and  dwelt  among  the  Israelites— expressed  by  the  fine 
figure  of  building  their  nest  in  a  rock. 

22.  '  Asshur,'  uiat  is,  Assyria. — See  Ae  notes  on  2  Kings 
xy.  A  prophet  from  Mesopotamia  was  likely  to  take  par- 
ticular notice  of  Assyria. 

24.  <  CAt^a'm.'— Writers  on  the  geography  of  the  Bible 
entertain  remarkably  different  ideas  as  to  the  country  or 
countries  intended  by  this  denomination.  On  the  au- 
thority of  Josephus,  who  is  followed  by  Epiphanius  and 
Jerome,  it  is  ^erally  supposed  that  the  Chittim  migrated 
fhnn  PhoBnicia  to  Cyprus,  and  founded  there  the  town  of 
Citium,  the  modem  Chitti.  dome  passages  in  the  prophets 
(Ezek.  xxyii.  6 ;  Isa.  xxiii.  1,  2)  miply  an  intimate  con- 
nection between  Chittim  and  Tyre.    At  a  later  period  the 


name  was  applied  to  the  Maoedonians  (1  Maoe.  L 1 : 
xyiii.  1).  The  Vulgate  makes  it  Italy,  and  Bochart  sop- 
ports  tne  interpretation,  extending  it,  however,  to  tbe 
neighbouring  isles,  eFp^cially  Corsica.  Others  regard  the 
name  as  denoting  the  isles  of  the  Ionian  and  iEgean  sess. 
From  the  best  consideration  we  are  able  to  pire  to  tbe 
subject,  we  incline  to  think  that  the  name  Chittim  is  one 
of  large  signification  (like  our  *  Levant ')  applied  in  a  looie 
sense  to  the  isles  and  coasts  of  the  eastern  portion  of  tbe 
Mediterranean,  without  fixing  the  particular  point,  al- 
though particular  and  different  parts  of  tbe  whole  may  be 
indicated  on  different  occasions.  The  meaning  of  thii  re- 
markable prophecy  seems  yery  clear,  and  was  accomplisbed 
in  all  its  details.  It  appears  to  mean  genendly,thatMosb, 
Edom,  and  Amalek  should  be  smitten  by  Hae  Isnelitei; 
who  should,  in  their  turn,  be  oyeroome  and  taken  msAy* 
(with  the  Kenites)  by  the  Assyrians ;  who  shoald  tbcm- 
selves,  ultimately,  be  'afflictea'by  the  Greeks  and  Bo- 
mans  ;  and  that,  in  the  frdness  of  time,  tfaey  also  dioaki 
utterly  perish. 

—  *  JEber.* — The  Hebrews  are  doubtiess  principsll^  in* 
tended ;  but  perhaps  including  also  the  kmdred  natioos 
equally  descended  from  Abraham. 

This  verse  is  a  remarkable  prediction  that  penoos  i 
sailing  from  the  coasts  of  Chittim  should  subdue  Asshsr  I 
and  Eber— that  is,  the  inhabitants  of  the  west  should  nn-  j 
quish  the  dwellers  in  the  east.    The  writers  who  conrider 
the  predictions  of  Balaam  to  be  prophecies  after  the  etent, 
appear  not  to  haye  considered  that  this  would  bring  as 
down  to  so  late  a  period  as  the  Grecian  age,  in  which  tbe 
whole  passage  comd  only  have  been  inserted  upon  tiie  sap- 
position  of  most  arbitrary  dealings  with  history.   Tbe 
truth  of  the  Biblical  narrative,  here,  as  in  many  other  in- 
stances, evinces  its  own  power. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

1  Israd  at  ShitHm  commit  whoredom  and  idolatry. 
6  Phinehas  killeth  Zimri  and  Cozbi.  10  Ood  there- 
fore gweth  him  an  everlasting  priesthood,  16  The 
MuUanites  are  to  be  vexed. 

And  Israel  abode  in  ^Shittim,  and  the  people 
began  to  commit  whoredom  with  the  daugh- 
ters of  Moab. 

2  And  they  called  the  people  unto  the 
sacrifices  of  their  gods :  ana  the  people  did 
eat,  and  bowed  down  to  their  gods. 

3  And  Israel  joined  himself  unto  Baal- 
peor :  and  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was  kindled 
against  Israel. 

4  And  the  Lobd  said  unto  Moses,  'Take 
all  the  heads  of  the  people,  and  hang  them  up 
before  the  Lord  against  the  sun,  that  the 
fierce  anger  of  the  I^rd  may  be  turned  away 
from  Israel. 

5  And  Moses  said  unto  the  judges  of  Is- 
rael, Slay  ye  every  one  his  men  wat  were 
joined  unto  Baal-peor. 

6  IT  And,  behold,  one  of  the  children  of 
Israel  came  and  brought  unto  his  brethren  a 
Midianitish  woman  in  the  sight  of  Moses,  and 
in  the  sight  of  all  the  congregation  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  who  were  weeping  before 
the  door  of  the  tabemade  of  the  ccmgregation. 

7  And  'when  Phinehas,  the  son  of  Eleazar, 
the  son  of  Aaron  the  priest,  saw  ity  he  rose  up 
from  among  the  congregation,  and  took  a 
javelin  in  hu  hand ; 

8  And  he  went  after  the  man  of  Israel  into 
the  tent,  and  thrust  both  of  them  through,  the 
man  of  Israel,  and  the  woman  through  her 


belly.    So  the  plague  was  stayed  from  the 
children  of  Israel. 

9  And  ^ose  that  died  in  the  plague  were 
twenty  and  four  thousand. 

10  IT  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying, 

11*  Thinehas,  the  son  of  Eleazar,  the  son 
of  Aaron  the  priest,  hath  turned  my  wrath 
away  fi^m  the  children  of  Israel,  while  he 
was  zealous  for  my  sake  among  them,  that 
I  consumed  not  the  children  of  Israel  in  my 
jealouffy. 

12  Wherefore  say,  ^Behold,  I  give  unto 
him  my  covenant  of  peace  : 

13  And  he  shall  have  it,  and  his  seed  after 
him,  even  the  covenant  of  an  everlasting  priest- 
hood ;  because  he  was  zealous  for  his  God, 
and  made  an  atonement  for  the  children  of 
Israel. 

14  Now  the  name  of  the  Israelite  that  was 
slain,  even  that  was  slain  with  the  Midianitish 
woman,  was  Zimri,  the  son  of  Salu,  a  prince 
of  a  ^chief  house  among  the  Simeonites. 

15  And  the  name  of  the  Midianitish  wo- 
man t^t  was  slam  was  Cozbi,  the  daughter 
of  Zur ;  he  was  head  over  a  people,  ana  of  a 
chief  house  in  Midian. 

16  IT  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying, 

17  "Vex  the  Midianites,  and  smite  them : 

18  For  they  vex  you  with  their  wiles, 
wherewith  they  have  beguiled  you  in  the 
matter  of  Peer,  and  in  the  matter  of  Cozbi, 
the  daughter  of  a  prince  of  Midian,  their 
sister,  wmch  was  slain  in  the  day  of  the  plague 
for  Poor's  sake. 


1  Chap.  33.  49. 
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Verse  3.  '  Israel  joined  himseyunto  ^^loZ-jpeor.'— Thoee 
who  have  given  their  attention  to  the  elncidation  of  Uie 
idolatries  mentioned  in  Scripture,  are  not  agreed  respecting 
Baal-peor.  We  may  observe  that  the  same  god  was  often 
worshipped  by  the  same  people»  bat  almost  always  under 
different  names,  and  with  different  ceremonies ;  and  as  the 
worship  of  the  Baal  so  frequently  mentioned  in  Scripture 
was  most  extensively  difihsed,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
this  was  the  same  idol,  distinffuished  as  the  national  deity 
of  the  Moabites  by  the  affix  *  reor,'  derived  probably  from 
Mount  Peor,  withm  their  territonr  (chap,  xxiii.  28),  being 
the  chief  seat  of  his  worship.  We  all  know  how  common 
a  custom  it  was  to  call  the  same  deity  by  different  sur- 
names^ according  to  the  different  places  where  he  was 
worshipped.  The  Olympian  and  Dodonjean  Jupiter  form 
an  instance  of  this.  As,  however,  Baal  (lord)  is  rather 
the  titular  distinction  of  a  chief  deity  Tthe  sun  generally) 
than  a  proper  name,  it  may  be  doubtea  whether  precisely 
the  same  aeity  is  alwajrg  mtended  by  this  term,  particu- 
larly when  a  distinctive  surname  is  given.  Jerome, 
Origen,  and  many  other  high  authorities,  are  of  opinion 
that  Baal-Peor  was  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  as  the 
Priapus  of  the  Bomans,  and  was  wonhif^ed  with  similar 


obscene  rites.  Such  rites  were  not  indeed  hv  any  means 
peculiar  to  any  one  deity,  but  were  more  or  less  common 
to  many,  whence  the  Scripture,  with  just  severity,  fre- 
quently calls  the  deities  of  the  surrounding  nations,  not 
*  gods,'  or  even  *  idol^'  but  *  abominations,' — *  the  abomi- 
nation of  Moab,'  *  the  abomination  of  the  Ammonites,'  *  the 
abommation  of  the  Zidonians,'  etc.  This  view  as  to  Baal- 
peor  seems  satiiier  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  striking  passage 
inHoseaix.  10: — 

*  They  went  to  Baal-peor,  and  separated  themselves  to 
shame; 
And  became  abominable  as  the  object  of  their  love.* 

Whichever  view  we  take,  there  is  little  question  that  the 
worship  of  this  idol  was  celebrated  by  the  most  immodest 
actions,  and  that  the  unholy  connections  of  the  Israehtes 
with  the  daughters  of  Moab  and  Midian  were  as  much 
crimes  of  idolatry  as  of  lust  We  learn  from  ch.  xxxi.  16, 
that  in  this  melancholy  afl&ir,  the  Israelites  were  design- 
edly seduced  by  the  people  of  the  land,  by  the  advice  of 
Balaam,  who  having,  much  agunst  his  inclination,  been 
obliged  to  bless  those  whom  he  deored  to  curse,  and  being 
probably  aware  of  the  consequences  which  attended  their 
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worship  of  the  golden  calf,  suggested  the  attempt  to  seduce 
tliem  ^om  their  allegiance  to  Jehovah  as  the  most  likely 
way  to  bring  down  ruin  upon  them. 

It  is  believed  by  many  commentatonB,  that  Chemosh, 
*  the  abomination  of  Moab/  from  whom  the  Moabites  are 
called,  in  chap.  xxi.  29,  *  the  people  of  Chemosh,'  and  to 
whom  Solomon  erected  an  altar  on  the  Mount  of  Olives 
(1  Kings  xl.  7),  was  the  same  as  Baal-peor.  This  opinion 
was  entertained  by  Milton,  who  thus  alludes  to  the  present 
transaction,  and  defines  the  limits  to  which  the  worship  of 
this  idol  extended : 

*  Chemos,  th'  obscene  dread  of  Moab's  sons, 
From  Aroer  to  Nebo.  and  the  wild 
Of  southmost  Abarim ;  in  Hesebon 
And  Horonaim,  Sihon's  realm,  beyond 
The  flow'ry  vale  of  Sibma,  clad  with  vines ; 
And  Eleale,  to  the  Asphaltic  pool : 
Peor  his  other  namef  when  he  enticed 
Israel  in  Sittim,  on  their  march  fVom  Nile, 
To  do  him  wanton  rites,  which  cost  them  woe.* 
Paradise  Lost,  i.  406. 

4.  '  Take  all  the  heads  of  the  people,  and  hang  them  tq),* 
etc. — If  these  *  heads  of  the  people '  were  the  same  who  are 
described  as  *  Judges  of  Israel '  in  the  next  verse,  as  Uiere 


is  scarcely  room  to  doubt,  they  were  assembled,  not  to  be  j 
themselves  hanged  up,  but  to  execute  judgment  on  the  i 
offenders.  Modem  interpreters  seem  therefore  indmed  to 
retain  a  clause  which  is  here  found  in  the  Samaritan,  and 
which  is  supposed  to  have  dropped  out  of  the  Hebrew  text 
It  would  then  read :  *  Take  tne  heads  of  the  people  vitk 
thee,  and  let  them  slay  those  men  who  have  joined  theBtseka 
unto  Baal- Peor,  and  hang  them  up/  This  claose  also 
completes  the  sense  in  another  respect;  for  as  the  text 
stands,  it  seems  to  state  that  certain  persons  were  to  be 
hanged :  but  hanging  was  not  a  punishment  in  use  among, 
the  Jews,  although,  as  a  punishment  of  in£amy,  they  hong 
up  or  gibbeted  certain  criminals  otherwise  executed ;  and 
this  previous  slaving  and  subsequent  gibbeting  is  ex- 
pressed clearly,  when  the  text  is  thus  amended  from  the 
Samaritan. 

9.  *  TXoenty  and  four  thousand,* — St  Paul  says  twenty- 
three  thousand.  The  account  of  Moses  includes,  most 
probably,  the  total  number,  as  well  those  that  were  pat  to 
death  and  hanged  up,  as  those^  that  died  of  the  pUgoe; 
while  the  Aposde  limits  his  notice  to  those  only  who  died 
of  the  plague.  The  persons  hanged  up  probably  did  not 
exceed  the  one  thousand,  which  is  the  amount  of  the  di^ 
ferenoe  between  the  numbers. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

1  The  sum  of  all  Israel  is  taken  in  the  plains  of  Moab. 
62  The  law  of  dividing  among  them  the  inheritance 
cf  the  land.  67  The  families  and  number  of  the 
Jjevites,  63  None  were  left  of  them  which  were 
numbered  at  Sinai,  but  Caleb  and  Joshua, 

And  it  came  to  pass  after  the  plague,  that 
the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  and  unto  Elea- 
zfiT  the  son  of  Aaron  the  priest,  saying, 

2  Take  the  sum  of  all  the  congre^tion  of 
the  children  of  Israel,  *from  twenty  years  old 
and  upward,  throughout  their  fathers*  house, 
all  that  are  able  to  go  to  war  in  Israel. 

3  And  Moses  and  Eleazar  the  priest  spake 
with  them  in  the  plains  of  Moab  by  Jordan 
near  Jericho,  saying, 

4  Take  the  sum  of  the  people^  from  twenty 
years  old  and  upward  ;  as  the  Lord  "com- 
manded Moses  and  the  children  of  Israel, 
which  went  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt. 

5  IT  'Reuben,  the  eldest  son  of  Israel : 
the  children  of  Reuben ;  Hanoch,  of  whom 
Cometh  the  family  of  the  Hanochites :  of 
Pallu,  the  family  of  the  Palluites : 

6  Of  Hezron,  the  family  of  the  Hezronites : 
of  Carmi,  the  family  of  the  Carmites. 

7  These  are  the  families  of  the  Reuben- 
ites :  and  they  that  were  numbered  of  them 
were  forty  and  three  thousand  and  seven  hun- 
dred and  thirty. 

8  And  the  sons  of  Pallu ;  Eliab. 

9  And  the  sons  of  Eliab;  Nemuel,  and 
Dathan,  and  Abiram.  This  is  tliat  Dathan 
and  Abiram,  which  were  ^famous  in  the  con- 
gr'fegation,   who    strove    against    Moses  and 


against  Aaron  in  the  company  of  Korah,  when 
they  strove  against  the  Lord  : 

10  And  the  earth  opened  her  mouth,  and 
swallowed  them  up  together  witli  Korah,  when 
that  company  died,  what  time  the  fire  de- 
voured two  himdred  and  fifty  men :  and  they 
became  a  sign. 

11  Notwithstanding  the  children  of  Eorali 
died  not. 

12  IT  The  sons  of  Simeon  after  their  fomi- 
lies :  of  Nemuel,  the  family  of  the  Nemuel- 
ites :  of  Jamin,  the  family  of  the  Jamimtes : 
of  Jachin,  the  family  of  the  Jachinites : 

13  Of  Zerah,  the  family  of  the  Zarhites: 
of  Shaul,  the  family  of  the  Shaulites. 

14  These  are  the  families  of  the  Simeonites, 
twenty  and  two  thousand  and  two  hundred. 

15  If  The  children  of  Gad  after  their  fami- 
lies :  of  Zephon,  the  family  of  the  Zephonites: 
of  Haggi,  the  family  of  the  Hastes:  of 
Shuni,  the  family  of  the  Shunites : 

16  Of  Ozni,  the  family  of  the  Oznites :  of 
Eri,  the  family  of  the  Entes  ^ 

17  Of  Arod,  the  family  of  the  Aroditcs: 
of  Areli,  the  family  of  the  Arelites. 

18  These  are  me  families  of  the  children 
of  Gad  according  to  those  that  were  numbered 
of  them,  forty  thousand  and  five  hundred. 

19  IT  *The  sons  of  Judah  were  Er  and 
Onan  :  and  Er  and  Onan  died  in  the  land  of  | 
Canaan.  ^    | 

20  And  the  sons  of  Judah  after  their  fani-  ' 
lies  were  ;  of  Shelah,  the  family  of  the  She- 
lanites :  of  Pharez,  the  family  of  the  Pharzites: 
of  Zerah,  the  family  of  the  Zarhites. 


iChip.  l.S.  s  Chap.  1.1. 
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21  And  the  sons  of  Pharez  were ;  of  Hez- 
ron,  the  family  of  the  Hezronites :  of  Hamul, 
the  family  of  the  Hamulites. 

22  These  are  the  fiunilies  of  Jadah  ac- 
cording to  those  that  were  nombered  of  them, 
threescore  and  sixteen  thousand  and  five  hun- 
dred. 

23  IT  Of  the  sons  of  Issachar  after  iheir 
families  :  of  Tola,  the  family  of  the  Tolaites : 
of  Pua,  the  family  of  the  Punites  : 

24  Of  Jashub,  the  family  of  the  Jashub- 
ites :  of  Shimron,  the  family  of  the  Shim- 
ronites. 

25  These  are  the  families  of  Issachar  ac- 
cording to  those  that  were  numbered  of  them, 
threescore  and  four  thousand  and  three  hun- 
dred. 

26  %  Of  the  sons  of  Zebulun  after  theur 
families :  of  Sered,  the  £Btmily  of  the  Sardites : 
of  Elon,  the  family  of  the  Elonites :  of  Jah- 
leel,  the  family  of  the  Jahleelites. 

27  These  are  the  families  of  the  Zebu- 
lunites  according  to  those  that  were  numbered 
of  them,  threescore  thousand  and  five  hun- 
dred. 

28  ^  The  sons  of  Joseph  after  their  fiuni- 
lies xoere  Manasseh  and  Ephraim. 

29  Of  the  sons  of  Manasseh :  of  *Machir, 
the  family  of  the  Machirites:  and  Machir 
begat  Gilead :  of  Gilead  come  the  family  of 
the  Gileadites. 

30  These  are  the  sons  of  Gilead  :  of  Jee- 
zer,  the  family  of  the  Jeezerites :  of  Helek, 
the  family  of  the  Helekites  : 

31  And  of  Asriel,  the  family  of  the  As- 
rielites :  and  of  Shechem,  the  family  of  the 
Shechemites : 

32  And  of  Shemida,  the  family  of  the 
Shemidaites:  and  of  Hepher,  the  family  of 
the  Hepherites. 

33  And  ^Zelophehad  the  son  of  Hepher 
had  no  sons,  but  daughters:  and  the  names 
of  the  daughters  of  Zelophehad  were  Mahlah, 
and  Noah,  Hoglah,  Milcah,  and  Tirzali. 

34  These  are  llie  families  of  Manasseh, 
and  those  that  were  numbered  of  them,  fifty 
and  two  thousand  and  seven  hundred. 

35  ?  These  are  the  sons  of  Ephraim  after 
their  families :  of  Shuthelah,  the  mmily  of  the 
Shnthalhites :  of  Becher,  the  fitmily  of  the 
Bachrites :  of  Tahan,  the  family  of  the  Ta- 
hanites. 

36  And  these  are  the  sons  of  Shuthelah : 
of  Eran,  the  family  of  the  Eranites. 

37  These  are  the  families  of  the  sons  of 
Ephraim  according  to  those  that  were  num- 


bered of  them,  thirty  and  two  thousand  and 
five  hundred.  These  are  the  sons  of  Joseph 
after  their  families. 

38  If  The  sons  of  Benjamin  after  their 
families :  of  Bela,  the  family  of  the  Belaites : 
of  Ashbel,  the  family  of  the  Ashbelites :  of 
Ahiram,  the  family  of  the  Ahiramites  : 

39  Of  Shupham,  the  family  of  the  Shu- 
phamites:  of  Hupham,  the  family  of  the 
Huphamites. 

40  And  the  sons  of  Bela  were  Ard  and 
Naaman :  of  Ard^  the  femily  of  the  Ardites : 
artd  of  Naaman,  the  family  of  the  Naamites. 

41  These  are  the  sons  of  Benjamin  after 
their  families :  and  they  that  were  numbered 
of  them  were  forty  and  five  thousand  and  six 
himdred. 

42  ^  These  are  the  sons  of  Dan  after  their 
families :  of  Shuham,  the  family  of  the  Shu- 
hamites.  These  are  the  families  of  Dan  after 
their  families. 

43  All  the  families  of  the  Shuhamites, 
according  to  those  that  were  numbered  of 
them,  were  threescore  and  four  thousand  and 
four  hundred. 

44  If  0/*  the  children  of  Asher  after  their 
families:  of  Jimna,  the  family  of  the  Jim- 
nites :  of  Jesui,  the  family  of  the  Jesuites : 
of  Beriah,  the  family  of  the  Beriites. 

45  Of  the  sons  of  Beriah :  of  Heber,  the 
family  of  the  Heberites :  of  Malchiel,  the 
family  of  the  Malchielites. 

46  And  the  name  of  the  daughter  of  Asher 
%oa^  Sarah. 

47  These  are  the  families  of  the  sons  of 
Asher  according  to  those  that  were  numbered 
of  them ;  who  were  fifty  and  three  thousand 
and  four  hundred. 

48  IT  Qf  the  sons  of  Naphtali  after  their 
families :  of  Jahzeel,  the  family  of  the  Jah- 
zeelites :  of  Guni,  the  family  of  the  Gunites : 

49  Of  Jezer,  the  family  of  the  Jezerites  : 
of  Shillem,  the  family  of  the  Shillemites. 

50  These  are  the  families  of  Naphtali  ac- 
cording to  their  families :  and  they  that  were 
numbered  of  tliem  were  forty  and  five  thou- 
sand and  four  hundred. 

51  These  were  th?  numbered  of  the  children 
of  Israel,  six  hundred  thousand  and  a  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  thirty. 

52  If  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying, 

53  Unto  these  the  land  shall  be  divided 
for  an  inheritance  according  to  the  number  of 
names. 

54  To  many  thou  shalt  *give  the  more 
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inheritance,  and  to  few  thou  shalt  **^give  the 
less  inheritance:  to  every  one  shall  his  in- 
heritance be  given  according  to  those  that 
were  numbered  of  him. 

55  Notwithstanding  the  land  shall  be  ^  di- 
vided by  lot :  according  to  the  names  of  the 
tribes  of  their  fathers  t£ey  shall  inherit 

56  According  to  the  lot  shall  the  possession 
thereof  be  divided  between  many  and  few. 

57  H  "And  these  are  they  that  were  num- 
bered of  the  Levites  after  iheir  families :  of 
Gershon,  the  family  of  the  Gershonites :  of 
Kohath,  the  family  of  the  Kohathites:  of 
Merari,  the  family  of  the  Merarites. 

58  These  are  the  families  of  the  Levites : 
the  family  of  the  Libnites,  the  family  of  the 
Hebronites,  the  family  of  the  Mahlites,  the 
family  of  the  Mushites,  the  family  of  the 
Korathites.    And  Kohath  begat  Amram. 

59  And  the  name  of  Amram's  wife  teas 
"Jochebed,  the  daughter  of  Levi,  whom  her 
mother  bare  to  Levi  in  Egypt :  and  she  bare 
unto  Amram  Aaron  and  Moses,  and  Miriam 
their  sister. 

10  Heb.  dimmiMh  hit  in/ieritanee.  1 1  Chap.  33.  64.    Joth.  1 1.  fiS,  and 

u  LevH.  10.  2.    Chap.  3.  4.    I  Chron.  S4.  t. 


60  And  unto  Aaron  was  bom  Nadab,  and 
Abihu,  Eleazar,  and  Ithamar. 

61  And  ^^Nadab  and  Abifan  died,  when 
they  offered  strange  fire  before  the  Lord. 

62  And  those  uiat  were  numbered  of  dwm 
were  twenty  and  three  thousand,  all  males 
from  a  month  old  and  upward :  for  they  were 
not  numbered  among  tne  children  of  Israel, 
because  there  was  no  inheritance  ^ven  them 
among  the  children  of  Israel. 

63  IT  These  are  they  that  were  numbered 
by  Moses  and  Eleazar  the  priest,  who  num- 
bered the  children  of  Israel  in  the  plains  of 
Moab  by  Jordan  near  Jericho. 

64  But  amonff  these  there  was  not  a  man 
of  them  whom  Moses  and  Aaron  the  priest 
numbered,  when  they  numbered  the  children 
of  Israel  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai. 

65  For  the  Lord  had  said  of  them.  They 
' 'shall  siurely  die  in  the  wilderness.  And 
there  was  not  left  a  man  of  them,  save  Caleb 
the  son  of  Jephunneh,  and  Joshua  the  son  of 
Nun. 


14.2. 


IS  Exod.  6.  16, 17, 18»  19.  U  Exod.  9.  1,  t,  sodf.lB' 

15  Chap.  14.  S8.    1  Cor.  10.  ft,  6. 


Verse  2.  '  Take  the  sum  of  aU  the  congregation,' —^The 
following  table  fhrnishes  a  view  of  the  results  of  this  cen- 
sus as  oomptred  with  that  which  was  taken  soon  after  Uie 


Exode,  shewing  the  increase  or  decrease  which  took  phoe 
in  each  tribe  dtiring  the  interrening  po^iod  :— 


CHAP.  I. 


CHAP.  ZXYI. 


Reuben     . 

• 

46,500 

43,730 

Simeon    • 

69,300 

22,200 

Gad 

45,650 

40,600 

Judah      . 

74,600 

76,600 

Issaohar  • 

54,400 

64,300 

Zebnlnn  . 

67,400 

60,600 

Ephraim  • 
Manasseh 

40,600 

32,500 

d2,200 

52,700 

Bei^amin. 

36,400 

46,600 

Dan 

62,700 

64,400 

Asher      . 

41,500 

53,400 

NaphtaU  . 

53,400 

45,400 

608,660 

•       601,730 

Levites  from  a  i 

nonth 

old 

22,273 

23,000 

INCBEASE. 


1,900 
9,900 
3,100 

20,500 

10,200 

1,700 

11,900 


69,200 
Decrease  on  the  whole 
727 


DBCBEin. 
2,770 
37,100 
6,150 


8,000 


8,000 

61,020 
1,820 


That  there  should  have  been  a  decrease,  may,  at  the  first 
Tiew,  seem  surprising  when  we  recollect  the  great  rapidity 
with  which  the  Israelites  had  preriously  increased.  But 
there  is  not  the  least  difficulty  in  aocountiuff  for  it  The 
difference  between  the  plenty  of  Egypt  and  the  sterility 
and  privations  of  the  desert  may  be  taken  into  the  account ; 
but  still  we  can  see  that  there  actuallv  would  have  been 
a  large  increase  if  the  frequent  perversity  and  rebellion  of 
the  people  had  not  firom  time  to  time  occasioned  vast  num- 
bers of  them  to  be  destroyed.  Perhaps  we  should  not  be 
far  wide  of  the  mark  in  estimating  at  about  100,000  the 
loss  thus  occasioned  to  the  population ;  and  the  probability 
of  this  conjecture  may  be  seen,  by  considering  the  different 
circumstances  which  operated  in  causing  this  reduction. 

1.  (Num.  xi.  ip   Murmuring ;  in  consequence  of  which 

'  the  fire  of  the  Lord  burnt  among  them  and  consumed 

them  that  were  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  camp.'    2. 

(zi.  35.)    <Very  great  jdague'for  loathing  manna.    3. 
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(xiv.  45.)  Smitten  by  the  Amalekites.  4.  (xvL  33, 35, 
49.)  Korah's  rebellion  and  its  consequences  caused  the 
destruction  of  about  16,000.  6.  (xzi.  1.)  Smitten  by  the 
king  of  Arad«  6.  (xu.  6.)  Plague  of  fiery  terpentsi 
*  much  people  died.'  7.  (xxv.  5,  9.)  24j000  destro/ed  by 
plague  for  their  sin  in  the  matter  of  Baal-peor,  Desid« 
those  previously  slain  with  the  sword. 

The  remarkable  difference  between  the  rata  of  incresis 
and  decrease  in  the  several  tribes,  might  give  occasion  for 
much  curious  investigation.  The  most  striking  pcnnts  are 
the  astonishing  increase  in  Manasseh,  and  the  still  more 
astonishiuff  decrease  in  Simeon.  The  fcmner,  from  beiog 
numerically  the  lowest  of  the  tribes  at  the  former  oen8n^ 
is  at  this  become  the  sixth;  and  the  latter,  from  being  the 
third,  has  become  the  lowest  of  all,  having  lost  not  vaiy 
much  less  than  two-thirds  of  its  former  number.  For  tiie 
increase  in  Manasseh  it  is  difficult  to  discover  any  other 
cause  than  the  Ixnd's  blessing  iqKm  the  hovse  of  Joii^; 
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but  at  to  the  decrease  in  Simeon,  it  is  not  iritboat  reason 
conoeiTed  that  this  tribe  sustained  the  principal  loss  in  the 
matter  of  Baal-peor.  We  know  that  Zimri,  one  of  the 
ringleaders,  was  a  chief  of  this  tribe,  and  nothing  is  more 
pobable  than  that  a  larfie  number  of  its  members  shonld 
nave  been  induced  to  follow  the  example  of  so  influential 
a  person. 

55.  <  Tfie  land  shall  be  divided  by  2oe.'— The  numbers  of 
the  tribes  being  so  different,  there  must  necessarily  be  an 
inequality  in  i&&  extent  and  importance  of  their  respective 
territories.  The  oountiy  also  which  they  were  tomherit 
was  of  an  unequal  and  cuyersified  character.  The  distri- 
bution was  probably  therefore  directed  to  be  by  lot,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  charges  of  partiality  or  prejudice 
which  the  tribes  might  have  been  ready  to  make  against 
those  who,  in  the  absence  of  the  lot,  would  have  had  to 
direct  the  distribution.  The  people  would  not  doubt  that 
their  inheritance  was  appointed  by  God,  when  they  saw 
that,  beioff  thus  taken,  each  tribe  received  the  portion  that 
was  suited  to  its  wants.  The  manner  in  which  the  lot  was 
taken  is  quite  a  matter  of  conjecture.  Some  of  the  Kab- 
bins  say  that  the  limits  were  defined  on  scrolls  of  parch- 
ment, which  the  princes  of  the  respective  tribes  drew  in 
snccesnon  (beginmng  with  Reuben),  fh)m  the  urn  in  which 
they  were  pla^.  But  others  have  it,  that  there  were  two 
urns,  one  containing  the  name  of  the  tribe,  and  the  other 
the  definition  of  the  limits  of  a  province,  and  that  a  person 
who  drew  the  lots  took  first  a  scroll  containing  the  name 
of  a  tribe  Arom  one  urn,  and  then  took  from  the  other 
another  scroll,  the  district  defined  in  which  belonged  to 
the  tribe  previously  drawn.  It  will  be  recollected  that 
only  nine  tribes  and  a  half  thus  received  their  inheritance 


by  lot,  Beuben,  Gad,  and  half  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  having 
previously  been  settled  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan. 

64.  '  Among  these  there  was  not  a  meat  of  them,  whom 
Moses  and  Aaron  the  priest  numbered,  ,.,inthe  wilderness 
of  Sinai.* — ^This  shews  that  the  census  was  not  a  mere 
couating  of  heads,  but  a  regular  registration  of  ages,  if 
not  also  of  names  and  families,  for  el^  this  &ct  could  not 
well  have  been  ascertained.  It  also  forms  one  circum- 
stance to  account  for  the  diminished  population,  it  being 
ord&ined  that  all  the  males  above  twenty  at  the  first  enu- 
meration should  die  before  the  second.  This  could  not 
have  happened  according  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  mor- 
tality. It  will  of  course  be  recollected  that  the  effect  of 
this  must  have  been  that  in  all  the  tribes  (Levi  excepted) 
there  were  only  two  men  above  sixty  years  of  age  at  the 
period  of  the  second  census.  In  ordinary  circumstances  a 
great  number  must  have  exceeded  this  age,  particularly  as 
at  this  early  period  of  the  world  the  average  duration  of 
human  lifb  seems  not  to  have  been  quite  reduced  to  its 
present  standard.  It  has  been  stated,  as  an  objection  to  the 
account  in  the  text,  that  Caleb  and  Joshua  were  not  the 
only  persons  numbered  in  Sinai,  who  entered  Canaan,  as 
Eleaxar  and  Phinehas  are  mentioned  (Josh.  xiv.  1,  and 
xxii.  13)  among  those  who  did  so.  The  answer  is  eas^— 
The  Levites  were  not  included  in  the  general  enumeration 
at  Sinai,  but  were  numbered  distinctly  and  on  a  different 
principle  (from  a  month  old,  not  from  twenty  years  old). 
Neither  had  they  any  share  in  the  transaction  which 
brought  the  sentence  of  death  on  the  mass  of  the  people. 
This  tribe  did  not,  like  the  others,  send  a  spy  into  Cuuuu), 
nor  does  it  appear  that  it  concurred  in  the  general  mur- 
muring which  the  report  of  the  spies  occasioned. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

1  Th§  daughters  of  Zeiqphehad  we  for  an  inheritance, 
6  The  law  of  inheritances,  12  Moses,  being  told  qf 
his  death,  su^h  for  a  successor.  18  Joshua  is  c^ 
pointed  to  succeed  Mm. 

Then  came  the  daughters  of  ^Zelophehad, 
the  son  of  Hepher,  the  son  of  GUead,  the  son 
of  Machir,  the  son  of  Manasseh,  of  the  fami- 
lies of  Manasseh  the  son  of  Joseph  :  and  these 
are  the  names  of  his  daughters;  Mahlah, 
Noah,  and  Hoglah,  and  Milcah,  and  Tirzah. 

2  And  they  stood  before  Moses,  and  before 
Eleazar  the  priest,  and  before  the  princes  and 
all  the  congregation,  by  the  door  of  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  congregation,  saying, 

3  Our  father  "died  in  the  wilderness,  and 
he  was  not  in  the  company  of  them  that 
gathered  themselves  together  against  the  Lord 
m  the  company  of  Korah ;  but  died  in  his  own 
sin,  and  had  no  sons. 

4  Why  should  the  name  of  our  father  be 
'done  away  from  among  his  family,  because 
he  hath  no  son?  Give  unto  us  therefore  a 
possession  among  the  brethren  of  our  father. 

5  And  Moses  brought  their  cause  before 
the  Lord. 

6  If  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying, 

7  .The  daughters  of   Zelophehad  speak 


right :  thou  shalt  surely  give  them  a  possession 
of  an  inheritance  among  their  father's  bre- 
thren ;  and  thou  shalt  cause  the  inheritance 
of  their  father  to  pass  imto  them. 

8  And  thou  shalt  speak  unto  the  children 
of  Israel,  saying,  If  a  man  die,  and  have  no 
son,  then  ve  shall  cause  his  inheritance  to  pass 

■  imto  his  daughter. 

9  And  if  he  have  no  daughter,  then  ye 
shall  give  his  inheritance  unto  his  brethren. 

10  And  if  he  have  no  brethren,  then  ye 
shall  give  his  inheritance  unto  his  father's 
brethren. 

11  And  if  his  father  have  no  brethren,  then 
ye  shall  give  his  inheritance  unto  his  kinsman 
that  is  next  to  him  of  his  family,  and  he  shall 
possess  it :  and  it  shall  be  unto  Ibe  children  of 
Israel  a  statute  of  judgment,  as  the  Lord 
commanded  Moses. 

12  IT  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  ^Get 
thee  up  into  this  mount  Abarim,  and  see  the 
land  which  I  have  given  unto  the  children  of 
Israel. 

13  And  when  thou  hast  seen  it,  thou  also 
shalt  be  gathered  unto  thy  people,  as  '* Aaron 
thy  brother  was  gathered. 

14  For  ye  'rebelled  against  my  command- 
ment in  the  desert  of  Zin,  in  the  strilfe  of  the 
congregation,  to  sanctify  me  at  the  water  be- 


1  Chap.  96.  33.    Joth.  17.  3. 


>  Chap.  14.  89,  and  26.  64,  65. 
ft  Chap.  80. 84. 


8  Heb.  diminished. 
«  Chap.  to.  84. 


.4  Dent.  38.  49. 
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fore  their  eyes :  that  is  the  'water  of  Meribah 
in  Kadesh  m  the  wilderness  of  Zin. 

15  IF  And  Moses  spake  unto  the  Lord, 
saying, 

16  Let  the  Lord,  the  God  of  the  spirits  of 
all  flesh,  set  a  man  orer  the  congregation, 

17  Which  may  go  out  before  them,  and 
which  may  go  in  beiore  them,  and  which  may 
lead  them  out,  and  which  may  bring  them  in ; 
that  the  congregation  of  the  Lord  be  not  as 
sheep  which  nave  no  shepherd. 

18  IF  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses, 
Take  thee  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  a  man  in 
whom  is  the  spirit,  and  lay  thine  hand  upon 
him  ; 

19  And  set  him  before  Eleazar  the  priest, 
and  before  all  the  congregation ;  and  give  him 
a  charge  in  their  sight. 

7  Exod.  17.  7. 


20  And  thou  shalt  put  same  of  thine  honour 
u{)on  him,  that  all  the  congregation  of  the 
children  of  Israel  may  be  obedient 

21  And  he  shall  stand  before  Eleazar  the 
priest,  who  shall  ask  counsel  for  him  'after  the 
judgment  of  Urim  before  the  Lord  :  at  his 
word  shall  they  go  out,  and  at  his  word  they 
shall  come  in,  both  he,  and  all  the  children 
of  Israel  with  him,  even  all  the  congre- 
gation. 

22  And  Moses  did  as  the  Lord  commanded 
him :  and  he  took  Joshua,  and  set  him  before 
Eleazar  the  priest,  and  before  all  the  congre- 
gation : 

23  And  he  laid  his  hands  upon  him,  and 
pave  him  a  charge,  as  the  Lord  commanded 
by  the  hand  of  Moses. 

e  Exod.  28. 80. 


Verse  7.  *  TTtou  shalt  tureljf  give  them  a  posaeMtion  (fan 
inkeritance.* — This  application  of  Zelophehad's  daughters, 
and  the  determination  founded  upon  it,  is  replete  with  in- 
strtaction  as  to  the  Hebrew  law  of  inheritance.  It  b  eyident 
that  the  women  considered  thdr  claim  as  entirely  new,  and 
as  rather  opposed  to  existing  usages ;  and.  certainly,  cases 
must  often  have  arisen  before  this,  in  which  a  man  died 
leaving  no  male  children,  and  some  usage  must  have  ex- 
isted with  which  the  daughters  of  Zelophehad  were  not 
satisfied,  and  which  perhaps  cesLsed  to  be  applicable  when 
the  Israelites  had  exchanged  or  were  about  to  exchanse 
the  character  of  a  pastoral  for  that  of  a  settled  people.  In 
this  view,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  application  imiiMdiately 
follows  the  census  and  the  directions  concerning  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  land.  Further,  it  is  observed  that  the 
daughters  are  careful  to  avoid  so  stating  the  matter  as  to 
convey  the  impression  that  they  thought  they  had  anjr  right, 
as  daughters,  to  inherit  the  property  of  their  fiither,  in  pre- 
ference to  a  male  kinsman  not  nis  aescendant,  or  that  they 
had  any  claims  individually ;  but  they  made  it  rest  on  the 
honour  of  their  finther,  that  his  name  might  not  be  lost  in 
Israel,  and  therefore  that  his  land  might  become  theirs,  and 
be  possessed  by  their  posterity  in  his  name.  Their  request 
was  complied  with ;  and  the  law  of  succession  was  in  other 
respects  also  settled  with  more  precision.  Turning  to  the 
last  chapter  of  this  book,  we  find  a  more  particular  account 


of  the  terms  under  which  this  condession  was  made  to 
daughters :  this  was,  that  they  should  not  marry  ont  of 
their  own  tribe :— *  Let  them  marry  to  whom  they  think 
best;  only  to  the  fiunily  of  the  tribe  of  their  &ther  tbey 
shall  marry.  So  shall  not  the  inheritance  of  the  children 
of  Israel  remove  from  tribe  to  tribe.'  (xxxvL  6,  7.)  It  ii 
evident  that  this  restriction  was  only  in  the  compaimtiTelj 
rare  case  of  daughters  becoming  heiressei;  in  ordinary  ci^ 
cumstances  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  them  from  mir- 
ryiuff  into  other  tribes,  although  it  is  probable  that  uMf^ 
resulting  fVom  the  principle  of  clanship,  <^>erated  mneh  in 
restrictinff  marriages  to  members  of  the  same  tribe  (see  ^ 
note  on  Gen.  xxiv.  4).  However,  the  daughters  (^  Zelo- 
phehad did  more  than  was  required  of  them»  as  they  all 
married  their  cousins,  whom,  in  virtue  of  the  nevl^  esti- 
blished  right,  they  had  superseded  in  the  inheritsDce. 
Michaelis  points  out  a  remarkable  rimilarity  between  this 
law  and  that  of  the  Athenians  in  the  same  matter.  At 
Athens,  daughters,  in  like  manner,  inherited  nothing  when 
there  was  a  son  alive ;  and  a  daughter  who  had  no  brother, 
and  consequently  was  herself  heiress,  was  bound  to  many 
her  nearest  relation.  This  was  a  closer  limitatioo  than  in 
the  law  of  Moses,  which  gave  heiresses  fineedom  of  choiee 
within  their  own  tribe,  notwithstanding  which  there  ii 
reason  to  conclude  that  they  generally  did,  like  ZeIoph(>- 
bad's  daughters,  marry  their  nearest  relations. 


CHAPTER  XXVIIL 

1  Offeiings  are  to  he  observed,  3  The  continual  burnt 
offering,  9  The  offering  on  the  sabbathf  II  on  the 
new  moons,  16  at  tlie  passofcer,  26  in  the  day  of 
ihefirstfhdts. 

And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying, 

2  Command  the  children  of  Israel,  and  say 
unto  them,  My  ofiering,  and  my  bread  for  my 
sacrifices  made  by  fire,  for  'a  sweet  savour 
unto  me,  shall  ye  observe  to  ofier  unto  me  in 
their  due.  season. 

3  ^f  And  thou  shalt  say  unto  them,  'This  is 
the  offering  made  by  fire  which  ye  shall  offer 


1  Heb.  a  soooitr  tfmy  re$t. 


S  Exod.  89.  38. 
•  Levit.  8. 1. 


unto  the  Lord  ;  two  lambs  of  the  first  year 
without  spot  "day  by  day,  for  a  condnaal 
burnt  offering. 

4  The  one  lamb  shalt  thou  offer  in  the 
morning,  and  the  other  lamb  shalt  thou  ofler 
*at  even ; 

5  And  a  tenth  par^  of  an  ephah  of  floor  for 
a  ^meat  offering,  mingled  with  the  fourth  forf 
of  an  'bin  of  beaten  oil. 

6  It  is  SL  continual  burnt  offering,  wbich 
was  ordained  in  mount  Sinai  for  a  sweet  sayooT) 
a  sacrifice  made  by  fire  unto  the  Lord. 

7  And  the  drink  offering  thereof  shaH  fc 
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s  Heb.  fa  a  day, 

•  Bxod.  89.  40. 


4  Heb.  httweem  the  tme  twnh§u 
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the  fourth  part  of  an  hin  for  the  one  lamb :  in 
the  holy  plctce  shalt  thou  cause  the  strong 
wine  to  be  poured  unto  the  Lord  for  a  drink 
ofiering. 

8  And  the  other  lamb  shalt  thou  offer  at 
even:  as  the  meat  offering  of  the  morning, 
and  as  the  drink  offering  thereof,  thou  shalt 
offer  it^  a  sacrifice  made  by  fire,  of  a  sweet 
savour  unto  the  Lord. 

9  IT  And  on  the  sabbath  day  two  lambs  of 
the  first  year  without  spot,  and  two  tenth  deals 
of  flour  for  a  meat  offering,  mingled  with  oil, 
and  the  drink  offering  thereof: 

10  This  is  the  burnt  offering  of  every  sab- 
bath, beside  the  continual  burnt  offering,  and 
his  drink  offering. 

11 1[  And  in  the  beginnings  of  your  months 
ye  shall  ofler  a  burnt  offering  unto  tlie  Lord  ; 
two  young  bullocks,  and  one  ram,  seven  lambs 
of  the  first  year  without  spot ; 

12  And  three  tenth  deals  of  flour /or  a  meat 
offering,  mingled  with  oil,  for  one  bullock ; 
and  two  tenth  deals  of  flour  for  a  meat  offer- 
ing, mingled  with  oil,  for  one  ram ; 

13  And  a  several  tenth  deal  of  flour  mingled 
with  oil  for  a  meat  offering  unto  one  lamb ; 

for  a  burnt  ofiering  of  a  sweet  savour,  a  sacri- 
fice made  by  fire  unto  the  Lord. 

14  And  their  drink  offerings  shall  be  half 
an  hin  of  wine  unto  a  bullock,  and  the  third 
part  of  an  hin  imto  a  ram,  and  a  fourth  part 
of  an  hin  unto  a  lamb:  this  is  the  burnt 
ofiering  of  every  month  throughout  the  months 
of  the  year. 

15  And  one  kid  of  the  goats  for  a  sin 
offering  unto  the  Lord  shall  be  offered,  beside 
the  continual  burnt  offering,  and  his  drink 
offering. 

16  1  ^And  in  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  first 
month  is  the  passover  of  the  Lord. 

17  And  in  the  fifteenth  day  of  this  month 
is  the  feast:  seven  days  shall  unleavened 
bread  be  eaten. 

18  In  the  'first  day  shall  be  an  holy  convo- 
cation ;  ye  shall  do  no  manner  of  servile  work 
therein : 

1  Exod.  12.  18.    Levlt.  23.  d. 


19  But  ye  shall  offer  a  sacrifice  made  by 
fire  for  a  burnt  offering  unto  the  Lord  ;  two 
young  bullocks,  and  one  ram,  and  seven  lambs 
of  the  first  year :  they  shall  be  unto  you  with- 
out blembh : 

20  And  their  meat  offering  shall  he  of  flour 
mingled  with  oil :  three  tenth  deals  shall  ye 
offer  for  a  bullock,  and  two  tenth  deals  for  a 
ram; 

21  A  several  tenth  deal  shalt  thou  offer  for 
every  lamb,  throughout  the  seven  lambs : 

22  And  one  goat  ybr  a  sin  offering,  to  make 
an  atonement  for  you. 

23  Ye  shall  offer  these  beside  the  burnt 
offering  in  the  morning,  which  is  for  a  con- 
tinual burnt  offering.- 

24  After  this  manner  ye  shall  offer  daily, 
throughout  the  seven  days,  the  meat  of  the 
sacrifice  made  by  fire,  of  a  sweet  savour 
unto  the  Lord:  it  shall  be  offered  beside 
the  continual  burnt  offering,  and  his  drink 
offering. 

25  And  on  the  seventh  day  ye  shall  have 
an  holy  convocation ;  ye  shall  do  no  servile 
work. 

26  If  Also  in  the  day  of  the  firstfruits, 
when  ye  bring  a  new  meat  offering  unto  the 
Lord,  after  your  weeks  he  out^  ye  shall  have 
an  holy  convocation ;  ye  shall  do  no  servile 
work: 

27  But  ye  shall  offer  the  burnt  offering  for 
a  sweet  savour  unto  the  Lord;  two  young 
bullocks,  one  ram,  seven  lambs  of  the  first 
year; 

28  And  their  meat  offering  of  flour  mingled 
with  oil,  three  tenth  deals  unto  one  bullock, 
two  tenth  deals  unto  one  ram, 

29  A  several  tenth  deal  unto  one  lamb, 
throughout  the  seven  lambs  ; 

30  And  one  kid  of  the  goats,  to  make  an 
atonement  for  you. 

31  Ye  shall  ofler  them  beside  the  continual 
burnt  offering,  and  his  meat  offering,  (they 
shall  be  unto  you  without  blemish)  and  their 
drink  offerings. 

a  LcTit.  93. 7. 


Verse  11.  *  /«  the  beginnings  of  yourmonths  ye  shall  offer 
a  burnt  offering' — ThU  was  the  feast  of  the  new  moon, 
coDcemiug  wmch  we  haye  no  other  direction  in  the  law 
than  that  a  larger  number  of  sacrifices  should  be  offered, 
and  that,  as  on  other  solemn  days,  the  trumpets  should  be 
blown  over  the  sacrifices  (ch.  x.  10).  It  would  seem,  from 
Amos  viii.  5,  that  the  people  abstained  from  traffic  on  these 
days ;  fnm  1  Sam.  xz.  5, 6,  that  it  was  customary  to  make 
feasts  on  the  occasion ;  and  the  new  moons  seem  to  be  men- 
tioned together  with  the  sabbaths,  by  several  of  the  pro< 
phets,  as  aays  of  public  worship.    None  of  these  particulars 


are  however  found  in  the  law ;  and  the  Babbins  inform  us 
that  on  the  new  moons,  except  the  seventh,  people  pursued 
their  ordinary  avocations,  the  women  only  being  exempted 
from  labour.  The  saerifioes,  as  we  observe,  consisted  of 
two  younff  bullocks,  a  ram,  and  seven  lambs,  with  a  suit- 
able bread  and  drink  offering.  The  Babbins  find  some- 
thing mystical  in  the  eleven  animal  sacrifices,  the  reason 
for  which,  they  say,  was,  because  the  lunar  year  was 
shorter  than  the  solar,  by  so  many  da^s. 

It  was  an  ancient  heathen  custom,  m  various  countries, 
to  ofier  sacrifices  to  the  new  moon,  and  it  may  be  conceived 
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that  a  new  moon  festival  was  introduced  into  the  Hebrew 
seirice  in  order  to  prevent  this  idolatry,  by  assigning  to 
the  practice  a  legitimate  object  Another  reason  may  have 
been  to  make  the  time  of  the  new  moon  more  oarefmly  ob- 
served, which,  a9  Jennings  remarks,  *  was  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable imitortance,  not  only  to  prevent  confusion  in  their 
chronology,  since  they  reckoned  by  lunar  months,  but  like- 
wise because  the  true  time  of  observing  all  their  great  fes- 
tivals depended  upon  it.*  The  Scripture  does  not  acquaint 
us  by  what  method  the  ancient  Jews  fixed  the  time  of  the 
new  moon — whether  they  understood  by  the  *new  moon* 
the  new  moon  properly  so  called,  that  is,  the  time  when 
the  moon  was  in  oonjunctiou  with  the  sun,  or  the  time  when, 
in  clear  weather,  the  moon  first  became  visible.  The  Rabbins 
themselves  are  not  agreed  on  this  subject ;  but  the  minority 
of  them  are  of  the  latter  opinion.  There  can  be  little  ques- 
tion that  they  are  in  the  right,  when  they  state,  that  the 
Jews  did  not  use  astronomical  calculations  and  cycles  for 
fixing  ihe  commencement  of  their  months  and  years,  until 
they  acquired  this  art  fh>m  the  Chaldeans  during  the  cap- 
tivity, and  that  they  were  previously  guided  by  actual  ob- 
servation. Their  account  of  the  mode  in  which  the  requi- 
site observation  was  taken  is  as  follows :— They  say  that 
about  the  time  when  the  moon*s  appearance  was  expected, 
the  Sanhedrim  sent  men  to  keep  watch  upon  the  mountain 
tops,  who  gave  immediate  notice  of  its  first  appearance. 
When  this  was  announced,  a  fire  was  kindled  on  Mount 
Olivet,  and  the  signal  was  transmitted  from  mountun  to 
mountain  through  the  land.  They  proceed  to  state,  that 
this  procedure  was  rendered  abortive  by  the  Samaritans 
and  other  pro&ne  persons,  who  sometimes  kindled  such 
fires  at  improper  seasons,  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the 
people  and  deranging  the  order  of  the  sacred  festivals.  In 
later  times,  therefore,  the  Sanhedrim  was  obliged  to  send 
expresses  throughout  the  country  to  announce  the  appear- 
ance of  the  moon.  This  is  perfectiy  absurd ;  and  seems  to 
proceed  on  tiie  supposition  that  the  new  moon  was  nowhere 
visible  but  at  Jerusalem.  The  people  in  distant  parts  of 
the  land  must  generally  have  seen  the  moon  as  soon  as 
tiiose  at  Jerusalem,  or  at  least  sooner  than  any  express 
could  announce  its  appearance.  Then  also  the  delay  would 
have  prevented  the  festival  firom  being  simultaneously  ob- 
served in  the  different  parts  of  the  country.  Indeed  this 
account  contradicts  the  further  explanation,  which  states 
that,  as  the  Hebrews  had  no  month  exceeding  thirty  days, 
if  they  did  not  perceive  the  new  moon  on  the  thirtieth  day. 


they  concluded  that  its  appearanoe  was  obttmcted  by  doodi. 
and  made  the  next  day  tne  first  of  the  following  month. 
There  is  something  very  similar  in  this  to  what  is  observed 
among  the  Moslems,  whose  montiis  are  also  lunar,  and  vbo 
have  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  moon's  appesrsDce, 
OS  their  yearly  lent,  or  month's  fiut,  begins  with  t&  appetr- 
ance  of  the  moon  Ramazan,  and  gives  place  to  fiestiiity 
when  the  following  new  moon  appears.  We  cannot  ezpUin 
the  Moslem  praotioe  more  expressively  thi^n  in  the  wwk 
of  Joseph  Pitts : — '  As  the  Christians  date  by  the  month,  so 
the  Turks  date  by  the  moon,  so  that  this  month  of  Bama- 
zan,  or  month  of  fiist,  doth  every  year  fisdl  back  ten  or 
eleven  days ;  .so  that  this  month,  in  the  space  of  thirty 
years  or  thereabouts,  goes  roimd  the  whole  year.  And 
here  the  reader  may  be  pleased  to  note  that  tliey  are  alto* 
gether  ignorant  of  astronomy,  and  hold  it  to  be  a  great 
piece  of  arrogance  for  any  to  dive  into  those  things  wnich 
belong  to  that  science.  And  they  moreover  say,  that  no 
man  in  the  world  knows  when  the  new  moon  is,  but  God 
alone  knows.  And  they  say,  that  none  but  Christians  viU 
presume  to  inquire  into  such  hidden  and  abstruse  matteit 
And  therefore  many  will  not  believe  there  is  a  new  moon 
till  they  see  it :  so  that  they  begin  their  fiust  the  next  day 
after  the  moon  ai^)ears,  and  fiut  till  they  see  the  next  moon. 
Unless  it  so  happen  that  the  weather  hinder  the  si^t  of  the 
moon  and  then  they  complete  thirtr  days*  fiuA,  uter  thej 
have  seen  the  Ramazan  moon.'  The  appearanoe  of  the 
moon  both  at  the  be^;inningand  end  of  the  tut  is,  in  towns, 
announced  by  the  finn^  of  a  cannon ;  and  during  the  period 
of  the  writers  own  residence  in  the  East,  he  recollects  no 
instanee  in  which  the  fiurt  was  protracted  on  aocoont  <tf  the 
non-appearance  of  the  moon,  for  a  reward  being  given  to 
the  man  who  brings  to  the  proper  authorities  the  fint  nevs 
of  its  appearance,  tiiere  are  never  wanting  persons  readj 
to  swear  that  they  have  seen,  at  the  usual  season,  what  the 
mass  of  the  people  may  have  been  unable  to  perc^ve. 
There  is  a  chapter,  *  On  seeing  the  New  Moon,'  in  tbe 
Mischat-ul-Mcuabih,  in  which  authority  tat  most  of  these 
practices  is  found.  One  tradition  reports  M<^iammed  to 
have  sud — *  A  month  is  twenty-nine  nights,  then  keep  not 
fast  till  you  have  seen  the  new  moon ;  which  being  hid 
from  you  by  clouds,  then  complete  thirty  days.'  a.  as- 
other  mstance,  a  Bedouin  came  and  told  him  that  he  bad 
seen  the  new  moon ;  on  which  Mohammed  questioned  hioi 
as  to  his  fiuth;  and  findins  that  he  was  a  Modem,  tuned 
to  Billal  the  crier,  and  tola  him  to  procUum  die  tut 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

1  ITie  offerings  at  the  feast  of  trumpets,  7  at  the  day 
qf  cMcting  their  sdids,  13  and  on  the  eight  days  of 
the  feast  qf  tabernacles. 

And  in  the  seventh  month,  on  the  first  day  of 
the  month,  ye  shall  have  an  holy  convocation ; 
ye  shall  do  no  servile  work :  Ht  is  a  day  of 
blowing  the  trumpets  unto  you. 

2  Ajttd  ye  shall  offer  a  burnt  offering  for 
a  sweet  savour  unto  the  Lord;  one  young 
bullock,  one  ram,  and  seven  lambs  of  the  first 
year  without  blemish : 

3  And  their  meat  offering  shall  he  ^  flour 
mingled  with  oil,  three  tenth  deals  for  a  bul- 
lock, and  two  tenth  deals  for  a  ram, 

4  And  one  tenth  deal  for  one  lamb,  through- 
out the  seven  lambs : 

5  And  one  kid  of  the  goats  for  a  rin  offer- 
ing, to  make  an  atonement  for  you : 
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6  Beside  the  burnt  offering  of  the  month, 
and  his  meat  offering,  and  the  daily  burnt 
offering,  and  his  meat  ofiering,  and  their  drink 
offerings,  according  unto  their  manner,  for  a 
sweet  savour,  a  sacrifice  made  by  fire  unto  the 
Lord. 

7  IT  And  "ye  shall  have  on  the  tenth  day 
of  this  seventn  month  an  holy  convocation; 
and  ye  shall  afflict  your  souls :  ye  shall  not  do 
any  work  therein : 

8  But  ye  shall  offer  a  burnt  offering  unto 
the  Lord  for  a  sweet  savour;  one  young 
bullock,  one  ram,  and  seven  lambs  of  the  first 
year;  lliey  shall  be  unto  you  without  blemish: 

9  And  their  meat  ofierine  shall  be  qfiorxr 
mingled  with  oil,  three  tenw  deals  to  a  bol- 
lock, and  two  tenth  deals  to  one  ram, 

10  A  several  tenth  deal  for  one  lamb)  , 
throughout  the  seven'  lambs :  | 
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11  One  kid  of  the  goats  /or  a  sin  ofierins ; 
beside  the  sin  offering  of  atonement,  and  the 
continual  burnt  offering,  and  the  meat  ofier- 
ing  of  it,  and  their  drink  offerings. 

12  ^  And  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  seventh 
month  ye  shall  have  an  holy  convocation ;  ye 
shall  do  no  lervile  work,  ana  ye  shall  keep  a 
feast  unto  the  Lord  seven  davs : 

13  And  ye  shall  offer  a  burnt  offering,  a 
sacriGce  maae  by  fire,  of  a  sweet  savour  imto 
die  Lord  ;  thirteen  Youne  bullocks,  two  rams, 
and  fourteen  lambs  of  the  nrst  year ;  they  shall 
be  without  blemish : 

14  And  their  meat  offering  shall  be  o/*  flour 
mingled  with  oil,  three  tenth  deals  unto  every 
bullodL  of  the  thirteen  bullocks,  two  tentn 
deals  to  each  ram  of  the  two  rams, 

15  And  a  several  tenth  deal  to  each  lamb 
of  the  fourteen  lambs : 

16  And  one  kid  of  the  goats/(?r  a  sin  offer- 
ing; beside  the  continual  burnt  offering,  his 
meat  ofiering,  and  his  drink  offering. 

17  H  And  on  the  second  day  ye  shall  offer 
twelve  young  bullocks,  two  rams,  fourteen 
lambs  of  the  first  year  without  spot : 

18  And  their  meat  offering  and  iheir  drink 
offerings  for  the  bullocks,  for  the  rams,  and 
for  the  lambs,  shall  be  according  to  then:  num- 
ber, after  the  manner : 

19  And  one  kid  of  the  goats /or  a  sm  offer- 
ing ;  beside  the  continuafbumt  offering,  and 
the  meat  offering  thereof,  and  their  drink 
offerings. 

20  f  And  on  the  third  day  eleven  bullocks, 
two  rams,  fourteen  lambs  of  the  first  year 
without  blemish ; 

21  And  their  meat  ofiering  and  their  drink 
ofierings  for  the  bullocks,  for  the  rams,  and 
for  the  lambs,  shall  be  according  to  their  num- 
ber, after  the  manner : 

22  And  one  goat  for  a  sin  offering ;  beside 
the  continual  burnt  ofiering,  and  nis  meat 
offering,  and  his  drink  ofiering. 

23  1  And  on  the  fourth  day  ten  bullocks, 
two  rams,  and  fourteen  lambs  of  the  first  year 
without  blemish : 

24  Their  meat  offering  and  their  drink 
offerings  for  the  bullocks,  for  the  rams,  and 
for  the  lambs,  shall  be  according  to  their  num- 
ber, after  the  manner : 

25  And  one  kid  of  the  eoats/or  a  sin  offer- 
ing ;  beside  the  continual  burnt  offering,  his 
meat  offering,  and  his  drink  offering. 


26  IT  And  on  the  fifth  day  nine  bullocks, 
two  rams,  cmd  fourteen  lambs  of  the  first  year 
without  spot : 

27  And  their  meat  offering  and  their  drink 
offerings  for  the  bullocks,  for  the  rams,  and  for 
the  lambs,  shall  be  according  to  their  number, 
after  the  mcumer : 

28  And  one  goat /or  a  sin  oflferinff ;  beside 
the  continual  burnt  offering,  and  liis  meat 
offering,  and  his  drink  ofiering. 

29  IF  And  on  the  sixth  day  eight  bullocks, 
two  rams,  aTid  fourteen  lambs  of  me  first  year 
without  blemish : 

30  And  their  meat  offering  and  their  drink 
offerings  for  the  bullocks,  for  the  rams,  and  for 
the  lambs,  sJtall  be  according  to  their  number, 
after  the  manner : 

31  And  one  goa,t  for  a  sin  offering ;  beside 
the  continual  burnt  offering,  his  meat  offering, 
and  his  drink  offering. 

32  IT  And  on  the  seventh  day  seven  bul- 
locks, two  rams,  and  fourteen  lambs  of  the  first 
year  without  blemish : 

33  And  their  meat  offering  and  their  drink 
offerings  for  the  bullocks,  for  the  rams,  and  for 
the  lambs,  shall  be  according  to  their  number, 
after  the  manner : 

34  And  one  goat /or  a  sin  offering ;  beside 
the  continual  burnt  offering,  his  meatoffering, 
and  his  drink  offering. 

35  T  On  the  eighth  day  ye  shall  have  a 
"solemn  assembly :  ye  shall  do  no  servile  work 
therein : 

36  But  ye  shall  offer  a  burnt  offering,  a 
sacrifice  made  by  fire,  of  a  sweet  savour  unto 
the  Lord  :  one  oullock,  one  ram,  seven  lambs 
of  the  first  year  without  blemish : 

37  Their  meat  offering  and  their  drink 
offerings  for  the  bullock,  for  the  ram,  and  for 
the  lambs,  shall  be  according  to  their  number, 
after  the  manner : 

38  And  one  goat /or  a  sin  offering ;  beside 
the  continual  burnt  offering,  and  his  meat 
offering,  and  his  drink  offering. 

39  These  things  ye  shall  *do  unto  the  Lord 
in  your  set  feasts,  beside  your  vows,  and  your 
freewill  offerings,  for  your  burnt  offerings,  and 
for  your  meat  offerings,  and  for  your  drink 
offerings,  and  for  your  peace  offerings. 

40  And  Moses  told  the  children  of  Israel 
according  to  all  that  tiie  Lord  commanded 
Moses. 

*  Or,  of  4r, 
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39.  '  These  things  ye  shall  do  vnlo  the  Lord  in  your  set 
feasts:^The  laws  in  this  and  the  preceding  chapter  con- 
tain a  repetition  of  previous  injunctions.  They  are  here 
given  agun,  probably,  like  the  recapitulation  in  Deutero- 
oomy,  to  remind  the  new  generation  about  to  enter  Canaan 
of  the  obligations  laid  upon  their  fathers,  and  which  were 
to  continue  in  force  under  the  approachiog  alteration  in 
their  condition  of  life.  Of  all  the  sacrifices  enjoined  in  the 
law,  the  Jews,  who  have  long  abode  *  many  days  without  a 


king,  and  without  a  prince,  and  without  a  murifice*  (Hos. 
iii.  4),  now  offer  none.  Instead  of  sacrifices  they  have 
certain  observances,  with  appropriate  prayers  and  readings 
of  Scripture;  and  on  a  day  when  there  should  be  a  lacrifioe 
thejr  r^  in  their  synagogues  the  passage  of  Scripture  en- 
joining that  sacrifice,  under  the  impression,  that,  in  tbeir 
present  depressed  circumstances,  the  public  reading  of  the 
injunction  will  be  accepted  in  place  or  compliance  with  it. 
(See  Leo  of  Modena's  uittory  rf  thg  Kitesy  ^ofthe  Jews,) 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

1  Vows  are  not  to  be  broken,  3  The  exceptions  of  a 
maicTs  vow.  Q  Of  a  wife*8,  9  Of  a  widow's,  or 
Iter  tfiat  is  divorcea. 

And  Moses  spake  unto  the  heads  of  the  tribes 
concerning  the  children  of  Israel,  saying, 
This  is  the  thing  which  the  Lord  hath  com- 
manded. 

2  If  a  man  vow  a  vow  unto  the  Lord,  or 
swear  an  oath  to  bind  his  soul  with  a  bond ;  he 
shall  not  *  break  his  word,  he  shall  do  accord- 
ing to  all  that  proceedeth  out  of  his  mouth. 

3  IT  If  a  woman  also  vow  a  vow  unto  the 
Lord,  and  bind  Iierselfhy  a.  bond,  beinff  in 
her  father's  house  in  her  youth ; 

4  And  her  father  hear  her  vow,  and  her 
bond  wherewith  she  hath  bound  her  soul,  and 
her  father  shall  hold  his  peace  at  her :  then 
all  her  vows  shall  stand,  and  every  bond  where- 
with she  hath  bound  her  soul  shall  stand. 

5  But  if  her  father  disallow  her  in  the  day 
that  he  heareth ;  not  anv  of  her  vows,  or  of 
her  bonds  wherewith  she  hath  bound  her  soul, 
shall  stand :  and  the  Lord  shall  forgive  her, 
because  her  father  disallowed  her. 

6  If  And  if  she  had  at  all  an  husband,  when 
*she  vowed,  or  uttered  ought  out  of  her  lips, 
wherewith  she  bound  her  soul ; 

7  And  her  husband  heard  it,  and  held  his 

Eeace  at  her  in  the  day  that  he  heard  it :  then 
er  vows  shall  stand,  and  her  bonds  wherewith 
she  bound  her  soul  shall  stand. 

8  But  if  her  husband  disallowed  her  on  the 
day  that  he  heard  it ;  then  he  shall  make  her 
vow  which  she  vowed,  and  that  which  she 


uttered  with  her  lip,  wherewith  she  bouiMl 
her  soul,  of  none  effect :  and  the  Lord  shall 
forgive  her. 

9  ^  But  every  vow  of  a  widow,  and  of  her 
that  is  divorced,  wherewith  they  have  bomid 
tlieir  soiils,  shall  stand  against  her. 

10  And  if  she  vowed  in  her  husband's 
house,  or  bound  her  soul  by  a  bond  wiUi  an 
oath; 

11  And  her  husband  beard  tV,  and  held  his 
peace  at  her,  an^  disallowed  her  not :  then  all 
ner  vows  shall  stand,  and  every  bond  where- 
with she  bound  her  soul  shall  stand. 

12  But  if  her  husband  hath  utterly  made 
them  void  on  the  day  he  heard  them;  then 
whatsoever  proceeded  out  of  her  lips  concern- 
ing her  vows,  or  concerning  the  bond  of  her 
soiil,  shall  not  stand  :  her  husband  hath  made 
them  void ;  and  the  Lord  shall  forgive  her. 

13  Every  vow,  and  every  binding  oath  to 
afflict  the  soul,  her  husbana  may  establish  it, 
or  her  husband  may  make  it  void. 

14  But  if  her  husband  altogether  hold  his 
peace  at  her  from  day  to  day ;  then  he  esta- 
blisheth  all  her  vows,  or  all  her  bonds,  which 
are  upon  her:  he  confirmeth  them,  because 
he  held  his  peace  at  her  in  the  day  that  he 
heard  tliem. 

15  But  if  he  shall  any  ways  make  them 
void  after  that  he  hath  heard  tkem ;  then  be 
shall  bear  her  iniquity. 

16  These  are  the  statutes,  which  the  Lord 
commanded  Moses,  between  a  man  and  his 
wife,  between  the  father  and  his  daughter, 
being  yet  in  her  youth  in  her  father's  house. 


i  Ueb.  profane. 


t  Hcb.  htr  tow$  were  vpom  her. 


Verse  2.  *  Jfa  man  vow  a  vow' — This  chapter  relates 
wholly  to  tows;  and  its  contents  were,  not  improbably, 
delivered  in  answer  to  some  questions  or  difficulties  which 
had  been  propounded  to  Moses  on  the  subject.  It  will  be 
right  to  observe,  that  nothing  is  said  either  in  approval  or 
disapproval  of  vows  in  general ;  and  it  may  be  reasonably 
concluded  that  these  laws  were  intended  to  regulate  and 
modify  practices  already  existing.  Moses  nowhere  exhorts 
to  the  practice  of  vowiuff,  and  sometimes  speaks  of  vows  as 
if  they  might  be  rashly  taken.  Michaelis  has  a  good 
general  remark,  which  is  applicable  to  the  whole  sub- 
ject : — *  Moses  appears  to  have  retained  vows  as  an  ancient 
usage  among  his  people ;  only  taking  care  that  the  jus 
US 


tertii,  the  rights  of  a  fitther,  or  a  husband,  should  not  be 
affected  by  them ;  and  that,  where  rashly  made,  they  sbouU 
not  become  too  burdensome;  and  with  this  view  ordaining 
an  authority,  fbr  the  purpose  of  aUeviating  and  baying 
them  off.  This  is  nearly  the  spirit  of  his  law.  Of  many 
vows  that  became  common  in  later  times,  he  had  doc  even 
an  idea,  and,  of  course,  could  e^in  nothing  respecting 
them.  The  most  common  vow,  to  which  he  cSlen  allodOi 
and  which  he  presupposes  as  known,  was  the  promisiDg  an 
offering  to  God — a  sort  of  vow  which  we  can  no  longer 
make.  By  other  vows,  either  something  was  presented  ts 
a  gift  to  God,  who  had  then  a  vinble  sanctuary  and  prieitii 
or  else  there  was  promised  a  piece  of  sdf-denial,  uni^iariois 
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to  the  commonwealth,  and,  in  ffeneral,  not  of  perpetual 
endarauce.  It  was  to  a  people  who  made  vows  of  this  sort 
that  Moses  gave  his  laws.'  The  Rabbins  ycr^  properly 
observe,  that  uo  vow  could  be  admitted  as  cominff  within 
the  scope  of  these  laws,  if  it  bound  the  person  to  do  a  for- 
bidden things  or  to  anything  contrary  to  the  honour  and 
known  will  of  God.  Such  vows  were  in  themselves 
void. 

—  *  Accordiiig  to  all  that  proceedeth  out  of  his  mouth.* — 
This  phrase  frequently  occurs  in  connection  with  vows ; 
and  it  would  seem  from  hence,  that  to  render  a  tow 
binding  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  be  actually  uttered 
— ^not  merely  made  in  the  heart  Such  a  mental  act 
would  appear  to  have  been  regarded  rather  as  a  resolu- 
tion to  vow  than  as  a  vow  itselfl  This  limitation  is  of 
more  importance  than  would  at  first  sight  appear,  and 
was  probably  intended  to  prevent  the  anxiety  whidi  con- 
scientious persons  night  sometimes  be  led  to  entertain 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  which  might  occur  of  dis- 


tinguishing between  a  bare  intention  and  a  vow  aoinally 
completed. 

3.  *  In  her  youth,*— The  Rabbins  say  that  this  means  till 
she  was  twelve  years  of  age.  We  should  rather  think  that 
there  was  no  distinct  reference  to  a^;  for  as  we  find  the 
husband  possessing  a  power  of  nullifying  his  wife's  vows, 
without  any  restriction  as  to  her  age,  it  is  but  reasonable 
to  conclude  that  the  fiither  possessed  the  same  power  till 
she  was  married.  And  this  seems  the  more  probable,  when 
we  consider  that  among  the  Hebrews,  as  at  present  in  most 
nations  of  the  East,  it  was  a  very  rare  circumstance  for  a 
female  to  remain  unmarried  beyond  girlhood,  and  that  she 
was  often  betrothed  long  before  the  actual  marriage  took 
place.  The  same  authorities  inform  us  that  when  a  girl 
was  betrothed,  the  concurrence  of  her  father  and  betrothed 
husband  was  requisite  to  nullify  her  vow.  We  see  from 
V,  9,  that  a  woman  seems  never  to  have  been  independent  in 
this  matter,  or  perhaps  in  any  other,  until  she  either  became 
a  widow  or  a  divorced  wife. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

1  The  Midlaidtes  are  spoiled,  and  Balaam  sktin, 
13  Moses  is  wroth  with  tlie  offtcers^for  saving  the 
women  alive.  19  How  t/ie  soldiers f  with  their  cap' 
lives  and  spoil,  are  to  be  purified.  25  The  propor- 
tion  wherdnf  the  prey  is  to  be  divided.  48  The 
voluntary  oblation  tmto  the  treasury  of  the  Lord. 

And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saving, 

2  *  Avenge  the  children  of  Israel  of  the 
Midianites :  afterward  shalt  thou  *be  gathered 
unto  thy  people. 

3  And  Moses  spake  unto  the  people,  saying. 
Arm  some  of  yourselves  unto  the  war,  and  let 
them  go  against  the  Midianites,  and  avenge 
the  Lord  of  Midian. 

4  'Of  every  tribe  a  thousands  throughout 
all  the  tribes  of  Israel,  shall  ye  send  to  the 
war. 

5  So  there  were  delivered  out  of  the  thou- 
sands of  Israel,  a  thousand  of  eveiy  tribe, 
twelve  thousand  armed  for  war. 

6  And  Moses  sent  them  to  the  war,  a 
tliousand  of  even/  tribe,  them  and  Phinehas 
the  son  of  Eleazar  the  priest,  to  the  war,  with 
the  holy  instruments,  and  the  trumpets  to  blow 
in  his  hand. 

7  And  they  warred  against  the  Midianites, 
as  the  Lord  commanded  Moses;  and  they 
slew  all  the  males. 

8  And  they  slew  the  kings  of  Midian,  be* 
side  the  rest  of  them  that  were  slain  ;  namely^ 
^Evi,  and  Rekem,  and  Zur,  and  Hur,  and 
Reba,  five  kings  of  Midian :  Balaam  also  the 
8on  of  Beor  they  slew  with  the  sword. 

9  And  the  children  of  Israel  took  all  the 
women  of  Midian  captives,  and  their  little 
ones,  and  took  the  spoil  of  all  their  cattle,  and 
all  their  flocks,  and  all  their  goods.   . 

10  And  they  burnt  all  their  cities  wherein 


they  dwelt,  and  all  their  goodly  castles,  with 
fire. 

11  And  they  took  all  the  spoil,  and  all  the 
prey,  both  of  men  and  of  beasts. 

12  And  they  brought  the  captives,  and  the 
prey,  and  the  spoil,  unto  Moses,  and  Eleazar 
tlie  priest,  and  unto  the  congregation  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  unto  the  camp  at  the  plains 
of  Moab,  which  are  by  Jordan  near  Jericho. 

13  IT  And  Moses,  and  Eleazar  the  priest, 
and  all  the  princes  of  the  congregation,  went 
forth  to  meet  them  without  the  camp. 

14  And  Moses  was  wroth  with  tne  officers 
of  the  host,  with  the  captains  over  thousands, 
and  captains  over  hundreds,  which  came  from 
the  *battle. 

15  And  Moses  said  unto  them,  Have  ye 
saved  all  the  women  alive  ? 

16  Behold,  *these  caused  the  children  of 
Israel,  through  the  'coimsel  of  Balaam,  to 
commit  trespass  against  the  Lord  in  the 
matter  of  Peor,  and  there  was  a  plague  among 
the  congregation  of  the  Lord. 

17  Now  therefore  'kill  every  male  amons 
the  little  ones,  and  kill  every  woman  that  hath 
known  man  bv  lying  with  "him. 

18  But  all  the  women  children,  that  have 
not  known  a  man  by  lying  with  him,  keep 
alive  for  yourselves. 

19  And  do  ye  abide  without  the  camp 
seven  days :  whosoever  hath  killed  any  person, 
and  ^'whosoever  hath  touched  any  slam,  purify 
both  yourselves  and  your  captives  on  the  third 
day,  and  on  the  seventh  day. 

20  And  purify  all  your  rsdment,  and  all  *  *  that 
is  made  of  skins,  and  all  work  of  goats'  haivj 
and  all  things  made  of  wood. 

21  IT  And  Eleazar  the  priest  said  unto  the 
men  of  war  which  went  to  the  battle.  This  is 


1  Chap.  25.  17.  t  Chap.  27.  13.  *  Heb.  A  thoutmd  of  a  tribe,  a  thouMond  of  a  tribe.  <  Josh  18.  91.  9  Heb.  kott  of  war. 

^  Clap.  15.  2.  7  2  Pet.  2. 15.  8  Jndg.  81. 11.  •  Heb.  a  male.  ">  ChAp.  19.  11,  fw.       n  Heb.  titXmaiciir,  or,  veiMel  qftktu. 
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the  ordinance  of  the  law  which  the  Lobd  oom- 
manded  Moses ; 

22  Only  the  gold,  and  the  silver,  the  brass, 
the  iron,  the  tin,  and  the  lead, 

23  Every  thing  that  may  abide  the  fire,  ye 
shall  make  it  go  through  the  fire,  and  it  shall 
be  clean :  nevertheless  it  shall  be  piurified  with 
the  water  of  separation:  and  all  that  abideth  not 
the  fire  ye  shall  make  go  through  the  water. 

24  And  ye  shall  wash  yoiu*  clothes  on  the 
seventh  day,  and  ye  shall  be  dean,  and  after- 
ward ye  shall  come  into  the  camp. 

25  IT  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying, 

26  Take  the  sum  of  the  prey  "that  was 
taken,  both  of  man  and  of  beast,  thou,  and 
Eleazar  the  priest,  and  the  chief  fathers  of  the 
congregation : 

27  And  divide  the  prey  into  two  parts ; 
between  them  that  took  the  war  upon  them, 
who  went  out  to  battle,  and  between  all  the 
congregation : 

28  And  levy  a  tribute  unto  the  Lord  of 
the  men  of  war  which  went  out  to  battle :  one 
soul  of  five  hundred,  both  of  the  persons,  and 
of  the  beeves,  and  of  the  asses,  and  of  the 
sheep : 

29  Take  it  of  their  half,  and  give  it  unto 
Eleazar  the  priest,  ^br  an  heave  offering  of  the 
Lord. 

30  And  of  the  children  of  Israel's  half,  thou 
shalt  take  one  portion  of  fifty,  of  the  persons, 
of  the  beeves,  of  the  asses,  and  of  the  flocks, 
of  all  manner  of  beasts,  and  ^ve  them  unto 
the  Levites,  which  keep  the  charge  of  the 
tabernacle  of  the  Lord. 

31  And  Moses  and  Eleazar  the  priest  did 
as  the  Lord  commanded  Moses. 

32  And  the  booty,  being  the  rest  of  the 
prey  which  the  men  of  war  had  caught,  was 
six  hundred  thousand  and  seventy  thousand 
and  five  thousand  sheep, 

33  And  threescore  and  twelve  thousand 
beeves, 

34  And  threescore  and  one  thousand 
asses, 

35  And  thirty  and  two  thousand  persons  in 
all,  of  women  that  had  not  known  man  by 
lyinc  with  him. 

36  And  the  half,  which  was  the  portion  of 
them  that  went  out  to  war,  was  in  number 
three  hundred  thousand  and  seven  and  thirty 
thousand  and  five  hundred  sheep : 

37  And  the  Lord's  tribute  of  the  sheep 
was  rix  hundred  and  threescore  and  fifteen. 


88  And  the  beeves  were  thirty  and  lix 
thousand :  of  which  the  Lord's  tribute  vxu 
threescore  and  twelve. 

39  And  the  asses  were  thirty  thousand  and 
five  hundred ;  of  which  the  Lord's  tribute  wtw 
threescore  and  one. 

40  And  the  persons  were  sixteen  thousand; 
of  which  the  Lkdrd's  tribute  was  thirty  and 
two  persons. 

41  And  Moses  gave  the  tribute,  which  wu 
the  Lord's  heave  offering,  unto  Eleazar  the 
priest,  as  the  Lord  commanded  Moses. 

42  And  of  the  children  of  Israel's  hal^ 
which  Moses  divided  from  the  men  tbat 
warred, 

43  (Now  the  half  tfiat  pertained  unto  the 
congregation  was  three  hundred  thousand  and 
thirty  thousand  and  seven  thousand  and  fiye 
hundred  sheep, 

44  And  thirty  and  six  thousand  beeves, 

45  And  thirty  thousand  asses  and  five 
hundred, 

46  And  sixteen  thousand  persons ;) 

47  Even  of  the  children  of  Israel's  halt 
Moses  took  one  portion  of  fifty,  both  of  man 
and  of  beast,  and  gave  them  unto  the  Levites, 
which  kept  the  charge  of  the  tabernacle  of  the 
Lord  ;  as  the  Lord  commanded  Moses. 

48  IT  And  the  oflBcers  which  were  orer 
thousands  of  the  host,  the  captains  of  thou- 
sands, and  captains  of  hundreds,  came  near 
imto  Moses : 

49  And  they  said  unto  Moses,  Thy  servants 
have  taken  the  sum  of  the  men  of  war  which 
are  under  oiu*  ^*charge,  and  there  lacketh  not 
one  man  of  us. 

50  We  have  therefore  brought  an  oblatioD 
for  the  Lord,  what  every  man  hath  "gottea, 
of  jewels  of  cold,  chains,  and  bracelets,  rings, 
earrings,  and  tablets,  to  make  an  atonem^ 
for  our  souls  before  the  Lord. 

51  And  Moses  and  Eleazar  the  priest  took 
the  gold  of  them,  even  all  wrought  jewels. 

52  And  all  the  eold  of  the  ^•offering  that 
they  ofiered  up  to  me  Lord,  of  the  captahis 
of  tiiousands,  and  of  the  captains  of  hundreds, 
was  sixteen  diousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
shekels. 

53  {For  the  men  of  war  had  taken  spoil, 
every  man  for  himself.) 

54  And  Moses  and  Eleazar  the  priest  took 
the  cold  of  the  captams  of  thousands  and  of 
hundreds,  and  brought  it  into  the  tabernacle 
of  the  conmregation,  for  a  memorial  for  the 
children  of  Israel  before  the  Lord. 
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Verse  2.  <  The  Midiamtes:-^See  the  note  on  Exod. 
iL  1 5.  Whatever  opinion  be  entertained  concerning  the 
origin  of  the  Midianites  on  the  Red  Sea,  among  whom 
Moses  found  a  refhge  from  the  wrath  of  Pliaraoh,  there  is 
no  qnestion  that  those  who  now  engage  our  attention  were 
the  desoendantB  of  Midian,  the  son  of  Abraham  by  Ketorah, 
who,  together  with  his  brethren,  were  sent  away  by  the 
patriarch,  daring  his  lifetime,  *  eastward  into  the  east 
country  /  that  is,  into  the  eoontry  eastward  from  that  part 
of  Canaan  in  which  Abraham  then  was.  This  wa^  at 
Beersheba,  in  the  south  of  Canaan ;  and  now  accordingly 
we  find  the  Midianites  settled  in,  or  at  least  occupying  the 
region  where,  after  this  indication,  we  should  expect  to 
find  them,  namely,  to  the  east  and  south-east  of  the  Moab- 
ites,  who  dwelt  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Or 
rather  perhaps  we  should  say,  that,  as  they  appear  to  have 
been  to  a  considerable  extent  a  nomade  people  themseWes, 
they  pastured  their  flocks  in  the  unsettled  country  beyond 
the  Moabites,  with  whom,  as  a  kindred  though  a  more 
settled  people,  they  appear  to  have  been  on  the  most 
friendly  terms;  and  on  whose  borders  were  situated  those 
' cities  and  goodly  castles'  which  they  possessed.  It  will 
contribute  to  the  better  understanding  of  the  subsequent 
history  of  this  people,  as  connected  with  that  of  the  Israel- 
ites, to  keep  in  mind  this  oflen-fbrgotten  fiuit,  that  the 
Midianites  were,  to  a  considerable  extent,  a  nomade  tribe, 
extending  their  wanderings  much  beyond  any  limits  which 
could  be  assigned  to  them  as  a  territorial  pouession.  This 
people  were  induced,  by  the  wicked  advice  of  Balaam — 
and  with  an  express  and  diabolical  intention  of  depriving 
them  of  Jehovah's  protection — to  attempt  to  seduce  the 
Hebrews  to  idolatry  and  idolatrous  whoiedom.  To  thdr 
success  in  this  endeavour,  the  24,000  lives  which  were  lost 
in  the  matter  of  Beal-peor,  bore  awful  testimony.  Were 
the  people  of  Israel  to  be  thus  punished,  and  should  the 
primary  instigators  of  the  idolatry  and  rebellion  escape  ? 
such  was  not  the  Divine  will ;  and  now  we  find  the  Israel- 
ites ordered  to  execute  the  Lord's  vengeance  upon  Midian. 
No  one  can  doubt  tha^  in  this  case,  the  Hebrews  were  the 
executioners  of  a  judidal  sentence ;  and  it  is  well  to  ronem- 
ber  this^  that  we  may,  from  this  affidr,  be  led  to  draw  no 
inftrence  as  to  the  conduct  and  results  of  a  war  in  ordinary 
circumstances.  The  secmel  exhibits  the  result  It  appears, 
however,  that  only  the  Midianites  who  were  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  the  Hebrew  camp,  and  who  were  the  actaal 
crimmals,  were  involved  in  the  recorded  destructioo,  great 
as  it  was ;  and  this  is  one  proo^  among  many,  of  the  ex- 
tended habitat  and  partially  nomade  character  of  this 
people.  Accordingly,  at  no  great  distance  of  time  after- 
wanis,  we  find  them  so  powemd  as  to  render  the  Israelites 
thdr  tributaries,  and  to  oppress  them  greatly  for  seven 
years,  obliging  them  to  seek  refbge  in  <  dens  which  are  in 
the  mountains,  and  caves,  and  strong  holds.'  ( Judg.  vi. 
2.^  From  this  oppression  the  Hebrews  were  delivered  by 
Gideon,  who,  with  a  very  infisrior  force,  almost  annihilated 
the  Midianites.  so  that  from  that  time  they  appear  to  have 
lost  their  distmot  national  existence,  and  became  mixed 
wiUi  the  kindred  nations,  the  Moabites,  Ammonites,  Edom- 
ttes,  and  Arabians. 

-  3.  *Arm  yourtdves,* — ^The  readiness  here  exemplified 
by  Moses  in  having  the  command  of  God  executed,  well 
deserves  particular  notice,  seeing  that,  according  to  the 
preceding  verse,  he  was  not  to  die  till  after  this  was  done. 
This  consideration  seems  to  have  quickened  rather  than 
retuded  his  proceedings. 

6.  '  The  holy  imtrumetus and  the  trumpets'— Whtt  these 
'  holy  instruments'  were,  as  distinct  firom  the  trumpets,  is  not 
very  evident;  and  the  Hebrew,  as  well  as  the  Christian 
commentators,  are  much  dividied  on  the  subject  Some 
think  that  the  Urim  and  Thummim  are  intended,  whereby 
the  Lord  might  be  consulted  about  any  difficulty  that  nught 
arise  in  the  management  of  the  war ;  others  think  it  was 
the  ark,  which  weln  fhture  times  find,  on  some  occasions, 
accompanying  the  army  (Josh.  vi.  4,  6,  7 ;  1  Sam.  iv.  4, 
5 ;  xiv.  18:2  Sam.  xL  1).  There  are  serious  otjections 
to  both  of  tiiese  opinions;  and  it  seems  more  probable  that 
we  should  regard  the  1  von  prefixed  to  the  word  *tnim- 


pets '  not  as  copulative  (and),  but  as  explanative  (even\  and 
then  read,  <  the  holy  instruments,  even  the  trumpets.*  It 
will  be  recolleoted  that  the  silver  trumpets  were  to  accom- 
pany the  anny,  in  charge  of  the  priests,  who  were  to  sound 
the  war  alarm  with  them. 

8.  '  Balaam  also they  slew  with  the  sword,' — It  is 

said,  in  ch.  xxiv.  25,  that  Balaam  went  and  returned  to  his 
own  country,  that  is,  Mesopotamia.  It  seems  more  pro- 
bable that  he  stopped  among  the  Midianites,  after  having  set 
out  with  an  intention  to  return  home,  than  that  he  had 
already  come  back  from  so  considerable  a  distance  as  Me- 
sopotamia. However,  if  he  did  go  home,  there  was  cer- 
tainly  sufficient  inducement  fbr  him  to  come  back  after  he 
had  learned  the  success  of  the  villanous  advice  he  had 
given  to  the  Midianites  on  his  way.  This  is  the  opinion 
of  the  Hebrew  writers,  who  say,  that  when  he  heard  that 
the  Israelites  had  fiOlen  into  the  snare  which  he  had  laid 
for  them,  he  made  no  doubt  that  they  would  then  be  easily 
defeated,  and  hastened  to  obtain  a  share  in  the  spoil.  But 
others  only  say,  that,  on  hearing  of  the  plague  which  had 
swept  aw^  so  many  thousand  Hebrews,  he  delayed  not  to 
return  and  daim  the  due  wages  of  his  iniquity  firom  the 
princes  of  Midian.    His  iniquity  found  other  wages. 

—  •  Sword,* -^The  history  of  warlike  weapons  forms  a 
curious  and  instructive  chapter  in  the  history  of  man. 
Swords  of  metal  could  by  no  means  be  the  earliest,  or  one 
of  the  earliest,  of  those  weapons  which  in  process  of  time 
men  devised  for  the  purpose  of  defending  themselves  or  of 
ofiending  others.  Such  an  instrument  as  a  sword  cannot 
well  be  of  anything  but  metal;  and  therefore  a  consider- 
able advance  in  civilization,  indicated  by  the  existence  of 
the  art  of  working  metals,  must  have  been  made  before  the 
sword  was  invented.  Hence  it  is  that  swords  and  sabres 
have  never  been  known  to  any  but  civilized  or  semi-civi- 
lized nations ;  nothing  of  the  kind  being  ever  found  among 
savages.  Tet  we  see  this  weapon  in  the  most  remote  ages 
known  in  Asia.  It  is  in  fiict  tne  most  early  weapon  men- 
tioned in  Scripture.  It  was  with  the  sword  that  Simeon 
and  Levi  did  such  terrible  execution  at  Shechem ;  and  the 
patriarch  Jacob  mentions  the  sword  and  the  bow,  as  the 
weapons  with  which  he  had  defeated  the  Amorites  (Gen. 
xlviii.  22).  There  b  no  doubt  that  the  swords  of  the  most 
ancient  times  were  of  brass,  or  rather  copper.  To  speak  of 
a  copper  sword  may  seem  Strang;  but  it  is  certam  that 
copper  was  wrought  long  before  iron,  and  applied  to  every 
domestio,  operative,  and  warlike  purpose  for  which  metal 
was  requind.  That  this  was  the  case  in  the  time  of 
Homer,  we  see  from  his  poems,  where  we  observe  brass 
applied  to  almost  every  use.  The  Jliatf,  tnm  its  great 
antiquity,  and  from  its  frequent  descriptions  of  arms  and 
armour,  b  our  most  valuable  guide  in  this  class  of  subjects. 
We  there  find  that  there  is  no  sort  of  weapon  which  is  not  in 
some  instances,  if  not  always,  made  of  mss ;  and  indeed 
where  the  material  of  a  metallic  weapon  is  mentioned  at 
all,  we  usually  find  it  to  be  brass.  As  to  swords,  their 
material  is  not  generally  mentioned ;  but  the  fiunous  sword 
of  Achilles  himself  was  of  brass,  whence  we  may  conclude 
that  they  were  generally  of  that  metal.  Swords  were  also 
at  that  early  time  highly  enriched,  as  we  see  by  the  de- 
scription of  Agamemnons : — 

*  He  slung  his  sword 
Athwart  his  shoulders ;  dasiling  bright  it  shone 
With  gold  emboss'd,  and  silver  was  uie  sheath. 
Suspended  graceful  in  a  belt  of  gold.'— Cowper. 

The  swords  of  the  Greeks  and  Rcmians  continued  in 
times  long  subsequent  to  be  of  copper.  Specimens  also 
of  swords  of  this  metal,  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the 
Phoenidans,  and  their  descendants  the  Carthaginians, 
have  been  dug  up  in  various  countries.  Some  found  in 
Irdand,  Cornwall,  and  elsewhere,  in  countries  known  to 
that  people,  have  been  found  to  coincide  with  others  dug 
up  at  CanniB,  where  the  Romans  sustained  their  (peat  over- 
throw, and  which  seem  to  have  belonged  to  their  conque- 
rors. Such  weapons  must  be  of  peculiar  interest  in  our 
inquiry,  as  they  may  tiios,  witii  great  probability,  be  traced 
to  tbe  near  nei^boon  of  the  IsraeUles  in  Canaan,  wheooe  we 
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may  be  allowed  to  suppose  that  theirs,  after  their  Bettlement 
in  Uiat  country,  were  of  similar  form  and  material.  There 
are  specimens  of  them  in  Sir  William  Hamilton's  collec- 
tion in  the  British  Mosenm.  In  their  general  form  they 
resemble  the  Roman  swords  in  the  centre  of  the  group  re- 
presented in  the  preceding  woodcut ;  but  are  not  generally 
so  broad  in  proportion  to  their  length,  and  are  without  the 
cross  bar  as  a  guard.  They  are  straight  and  tapering, 
with  two  edges  and  a  sharp  point,  adapted  either  for  cut- 
ting or  thrusting ;  and  their  breadth  somewhat  contracts 
towards  the  haft,  as  in  the  second  figure  from  the  right 
hand  in  the  abore  cut  These  sorts  of  weapons  vary  in 
length,  from  a  dacger  of  two  spans,  to  a  sword  of  two  feet 
three  inches;  the  last  being  the  size  of  the  largest  of  those 
found  in  Ireland,  and  described  by  Governor  Pownall  in 
the  Archaologia,  vol.  iii.  The  general  resemblance  of  these 
swords  to  those  in  most  common  use  among  the  Romans  is 
accounted  fur  by  the  iact  that  they  borrowed  the  shape  of 
the  blade  from  Spain,  which  country  had  immemorial ly 
been  the  seat  of  commercial  colonies  of  the  Phcsnicians  and 
Carthaginians,  and  a  considerable  part  of  which  the  latter 
people  ultimately  held  in  military  possession.  As  copper  is 
a  soft  metal,  and  easily  blunted,  it  may  be  asked  how  it 
could  be  adapted  to  form  cutting  instruments?  Some 
means  must  certainly  have  been  resorted  to  for  the  pur^ 
pose  of  hardening  it  Tempering  seems  to  have  been  the 
means  most  commonly  used.  The  ancient  writers  them- 
selves say  this;  and  the  observations  which  have  been 
made  on  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities  seem  to  confirm 
this  account  The  Irish  weapons  were  assayed  by  Mr. 
Alchom,  who  says, '  the  metal  appears  to  me  to  be  chiefly 
copper,  interspersed  with  particles  of  iron,  and  perha|>8 
some  zinc,  but  without  containing  either  gold  or  silver :  it 
seems  pfobable  that  the  metal  was  cast  in  its  present  state, 
and  afterwards  reduced  to  its  proper  figure  by  filing.  The 
iron  miffht  either  be  obtained  with  the  copper  from  the  ore, 
or  added  afterwards  in  the  fusion,  to  give  the  necessary 
rigidity  of  a  weapon.  But  I  confess  myself  maable  to  de- 
termine anything  with  certainty.'  (Archaologxa^  iiL  856.) 
463 


Governor  Pownall,  in  the  same  paper,  says  of  this  metal, 
that  it  is  of  a  temper  which  carries  a  sharp  edge,  and  is  in 
a  great  degree  firm  and  clastic,  and  very  heavy.  It  doef 
not  rust,  and  it  takes  a  fine  polish.  He  indeed  thiskr  it 
superior  to  iron  for  its  purpose,  until  the  art  of  tempenog 
steel  was  brought  to  a  considerable  degree  of  perfection. 
It  is  probably  on  account  of  this  perfection  to  whidi  the 
preparation  of  copper  had  been  brought  in  consequence  of 
the  want  of  iron,  that  it  continued  to  be  preferred  loog 
after  the  art  of  working  iron  had  been  acquired. 

As  a  general  remark  upon  ancient  swords,  it  msy  be 
observed  that  the  swords  of  civilized  nations  were  gene- 
rally straieht,  and  those  of  barbarians  curved.  Toe 
swords  used  by  cavalry  were  long;  but  antiquity  bs«l  w 
such  thin-bladed  narrow  swords  as  are  in  use  in  modern 
Europe ;  a  guard  for  the  fingers  is  also  usually  wandog  u 
the  most  ancient  swords.  The  Egyptians  had  the  strsigbt, 
tapering,  two-edged  sword  and  dagger,  which  ▼^^^ 
described  as  so  common  in  ancient  times ;  and  the  baoal^ 
of  which  were  often  richly  inlaid.  They  had  also  caned, 
single-edged  knives  and  fiilchions  (sec  the  cot  under 
Exod.  xiv.  7),  the  latter  having  the  back  often  cased 
with  brass  to  give  it  greater  weight  The  blsdes  were 
either  of  bronze,  or  (as  appears  from  the  colonrs  wiin 
which  tiiey  are  painted)  of  iron  or  steeL  The  bwts 
are  often  furnish^  with  strings  and  tassels.  It  i«  »* 
tercsting  to  note  these  forms,  from  the  probability  twt 
the  weapons  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness  were  of 
a  similar  character.  We  learn  from  Scripture  that  the 
Israelites  had  daggers  and  swords,  some  of  the  latter 
with  two  edges,  and  were  *  girded  upon  the^  thigh.'  It 
does  not  appear  that  they  wore  them  oondnually,  bit 
only  as  occasion  required.  The  ancient  PeroaDS  i^ 
their  swords  suspended  from  a  belt  on  the  right  sde. 
Herodotus  sneaks  of  <  golden  swords'  as  «»"«.?J 
spoils  taken  by  the  Greeks  fW>m  the  Persians;  bv  wM 
he  must  probably  be  understood  to  mean  that  the  W 
sians  had  the  art  of  inlaying  with  gold  the  hilts  anj 
blades  of  their  swords—a  practice  in  which  that  pcoiie 
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still  excel.  The  cut  from  the  andent  sculptures  of  Persia 
will  exhibit  the  variety  and  style  of  their  swords.  Some 
of  them  huTe  a  resemblauce  to  the  Phoenician  copper 
swords  which  we  have  mentioned ;  and  their  straightness 
would,  according  to  the  above^juoted  Roman  rule,  shew 
the  civilization  of  that  i)eople.  But  the  same  rule  would 
make  the  Egyptians,  with  their  curved  weapons,  *  bar- 
barous;* whereas,  in  truth,  both  the  Persians  and  the 
Egyptians  were  at^  least  as  civilized  as  those  who  applied 
that  degrading  epithet  to  them.  The  early  Greeks  wore 
the  sword  under  the  left  arm-pit,  so  that  the  punmiel 
touched  the  nipple  of  their  breast ;  it  hung  by  a  belt,  and 
its  length  was  nearly  equal  to  ihzi  of  the  arm.  The  scab- 
bard, of  the  same  breadth  as  the  sword,  terminated  in  a 
nob  like  a  mushroom.    Dr.  Meyrick  describes  different 


sorts  of  Greek  swords,  but  we  cannot  enter  into  the  ac- 
count further  than  to  state  that  some  sorts  were  straight 
for  cutting  and  thrusting ;  some,  intended  for  cutting,  were 
curved,  and  had  the  edge  on  the  inner  curve  of  the  blade. 
The  hilts  were  sometimes  of  ivory  and  gold,  and  occa- 
sionally guarded  by  a  cross-bar.  'rhe  Romans,  when  they 
relinquished  brass  and  copper  for  the  blade,  retained  it 
for  the  hilt  Our  cut  will  shew  the  principal  varieties  of 
the  Roman  swords.  The  resemblance  of  the  ftvourite 
weapon  to  the  Phoenician  or  Carthaginian  has  already 
been  mentioned  and  accounted  for.  Several  of  those 
which  the  cut  exhibits  are  only  slight  varieties  of  the  same 
weapon;  and  those  with  the  most  obtuse  points  are 
thought  the  most  ancient.  The  Romans  wore  the  sword 
on  the  right  thigh,  probably  that  it  might  not  obstruct  the 


AsClKSn  PER8IAH  SWOROS  AMD  DAGGKIM. 
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free  motion  of  the  buckler;  but  in  ancient  monnments  the 
soldiers  ore  sometimes  seen  to  wear  them  on  the  left  side. 
As  the  Jews  were  at  different  periods  connected  with  all 
the  nations  to  whose  swords  we  haye  alluded,  and  probably 
used  the  same  kinds  of  weapons,  these  accounts  form,  wiu 
the  cuts,  the  most  suitable  elucidations  we  can  furnish. 

13.  *  Went  forth  to  meet  them  without  the  camp.'— Tlus 
was  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  thdr  regard  and  honour 
and  to  congratulate  thtm  upon  fhtir  Tictory.  So  the  old 
Romans  decreed  a  triumphal  return  to  their  conquering 
generals.    The  custom  still  exists  in  the  East. 

14.  'Moses  was  wroth^*  et^—ThXt  is  thought  to  imply 
that  Moses  had  previously  given  the  army  particular  in- 
structions on  the  subject ;  but  that,  instead  of  foUowhig 
them,  the  soldiers  had  extended  to  the  Midianites  the  com- 
paratively favourable  treatment  allowed  by  the  ffeneral 
war-law  to  all  the  natiooi  except  the  devoted  na^ns  of 
Canaan.  Of  the  latter,  they  were  to  'save  alive  notlung 
that  breathed'  (Dent  xx.  16):  but  in  their  wars  with 
other  people  they  were  Only  to  slay  the  males  bearing  or 
able  to  bear  arms ;  and  not  even  then,  until  terms  of  peace 
had  be&i  offered  and  refbsed.  No  such  offer  had  been 
made  to  the  Midianites,  and  their  cities  were  utterly  de- 
stroyed; and  in  these  two  respects  they  had  already  been 
more  un&vourably  dealt  with  than  any  except  the  devoted 
nations.  But  Moses  was  angry  that  they  had  saved  the 
women  alive,  considering  the  calamities  which  their  en- 
ticements had  brought  upon  Israel,  and  fearing,  probably, 
from  the  same  cause,  a  repetition  of  the  crime  and  the 
punishment;  he  therefore  directed  the  younger  females,  as 
less  tainted  with  idolatry  and  crime,  to  be  spared,  but  all 
the  others,  and  also  the  male  children,  to  be  destroyed. 
If  we  estimate  the  number  of  the  women  who  had  seduced 
the  Israelites  to  sin,  by  that  of  the  men  slain  for  that  sin, 
and  also  by  the  proportion  of  the  young  females  who  were 
spared,  we  shall  conclude  that  most  of  those  whom  Moses 
sentenced  to  perish  were  actually  guilty  in  the  affair  of 
Baal-peor;  and  it  is  therefore  easier  to  understand  the 
grounds  of  thdr  destruction  than  why  the  male  children 
were  involved  in  the  same  doom.  Here  also,  however,  we 
are  to  understand  that  the  word  'children'  comprehends 
all  under  twenty  years  of  age,  the  minority  of  whom 
would  therefore  be  old  enough  to  be  imbucfd  with  the 
abominable  principles  and  practice  of  the  Midianites.  We 
shall  also  fiul  to  form  a  true  estimate  of  this  mandate, 
without  recollecting  that  the  war  principles,  among  all 
known  nations,  were  very  different  from  those  which  now 
prevail  in  civilized  Europe;  and  that,  after  all,  enormous 
as  their  offence  against  God  and  against  Israel  was,  they 
were  dealt  with  less  severely  than  the  devoted  nations  of 
Canaan.  There  are  some  writers  who  think  that,  in 
issuing  this  order,  Moses  acted  on  his  o>m  views  of  policy, 
as  we  do  not  read  that  the  Lord  gave  him  any  instructions 
on  the  subject  But  as  it  was  the  Divine  command,  in 
the  case  of  the  seven  nations  of  Canaan,  that  they  should  be 
wholly  extirpated  for  their  infinite  abominations,  and  as  we 
find  it  imputed  to  the  Israelites  as  a  crime  that  they  did 
not  give  fall  effect  to  this  sentence,  we  cannot  perhaps  do 
better  than  to  consider  the  Midianites  as  being  placed  in 
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the  same  condition;  that  kL  uader  s  judicial  senteDoe, 
which  the  Almighty  might  iiave  executed  by  plagoe,  or 
famine,  or  fire,  or  flood,  but  which  he  saw  proper  to  exc-    , 
cute  by  the  swords  of  the  Israelites,  and  the  fbll  effect  of  i 
which  they  had  no  right  to  eompromltt  or  modify.    For   ', 
ftirther  remarks,  derived  from  the  generally  stem  chsnc- 
ter  of  ancient  warfiire)  we  muat  ref^  to  Dent  xx. 

1 9.  <  Purify  both  v<mntltm  and  your  captives,*— It  is  an 
idea,  of  whioA  we  aieoorer  ft^nent  traces  in  Seriptnre, 
that  tiie  lii^  of  man  WM  a  thing  to  sacred  that  no  man 
could  take  lift  firom  another,  even  in  a  Just  cause,  by  vtr, 
or  by  accident,  or  even  touch  the  corpse  of  the  slain, 
without  contracting  defilement,  for  which  some  process  of 
purification,  generally  by  water,  waa  necessary.  Under 
the  operation  of  this  respect  for  -human  life,  the  man- 
slayer  wss  obliged  to  leave  his  own  home  and  flee  to  a 
city  of  refuge :  and  because  he  was  *  man  who  had  sbed 
much  blood  in  war,  David  was  not  allowed  to  build  the  I 
temple.  We  discover  the  same  feellnff  among  other  na-  : 
tions  of  antiquity.  Thus,  in  Homer,  Hector,  ttesh  from 
battic,  declines  to  pour  oat  a  libation  to  Jove : — 

'  I  dare  not  pour,  with  unwash'd  hands,  to  Jove 
The  rich  libation  forth ;  it  cannot  be  ' 

That  I  should  supplicate,  thus  fool  with  stains 
Of  gory  battie,  the  temp^tuous  God.'~CowFEiL 


And  iBneas  is  made  to  speak  much  to  the  same  eflect  in 
Virgil  ;- 

<  These  hands,  yet  horrid  with  the  stains  of  war, 
Refhdn  their  touch  unhallow'd,  tiU  the  day 
When  the  pure  stream  shall  wash  their  gmlt  awaj.' 

Pitt. 

27.  *  Divide  the  prey  into  two  parts,' — It  will  have  bees 
observed  in  this  chapter,  that  *  the  spoil'  and  *the  prey' 
are  mentioned  as  distmct  things.    (See  verses  11  ana  12.) 

The  spoil  y^  shaialy  means  properly  the  spoiifh  (^ 
uvia,  the  dothes,  armour,  and  valuables  of  the  enemy, 
together  with  their  moveables  and  money.  These  were 
not  divided  in  common,  as  we  see  in  the  sequel,  bat  be* 
longed  individually  to  the  captors.  It  is  true  that,  in  the 
present  instance,  the  soldiers  made  an  oblation  of  the 
spoil  (verse  50) ;  but  this  was  voluntary,  and  did  not  take 
place  till  after  the  division  of  the  prey  had  been  made. 

The  <prey'  H^p^t^  malkoch,  consisted  of  the  live  stock 
and  the  captives,  and  was  divided  into  two  parts,  one  for 
those  who  went  to  the  batUe,  and  the  other  for  the  vbole 
congregation;  both  parts  being  subject  to  a dednctioD for 
the  use  of  the  sanctuary.  The  prmciple  of  distribotxn 
here  adopted  seems  to  have  been  only  intended  for  the 
particular  occasion ;  but  as  it  is  the  only  rule  on  the  ab- 
ject which  the  Pentateuch  contains,  and  evidenUy  formed 
the  basis  of  subsequent  practice,  it  may  be  well  to  give  it 
particolar  attention,  with  a  view  to  the  illustration  of  the 
whole  tnlyject  Perhaps  the  value  of  this  part  only  of  the 
booty,  and  the  mode  of  its  distribution,  will  be  best  exhi- 
bited tabularly: 


This  distribution  is  greatiy  to  the  advantage  of  the  sol- 
diers. They  had  the  sole  right  to  the  *  spoil;'  and,  in 
the  division  of  the  *  prey,'  each  man  who  went  to  the  war 
had  about  fifty  times  as  much  as  those  who  remained  at 
home,  fl>r  the  congregation's  half  was  to  be  divided  among 
591,560  persons,  and  the  warriors'  half  only  among 
12,000.  Besides,  the  congregation  had  to  give  a  fiftieth 
part  of  their  half  to  Uie  Levites,  wheieaf  the  soldiers  had 
454 


only  to  contribute  a  five  htmdredth  part  (ten  times  less) 
to  the  use  of  the  sanctuanr.  It  was  but  equitable  that 
those  who  had  undergone  the  fiitigue  and  danger  of  the 
service  should  be  thus  lib^ally  mstinguished ;  and  the 
principle,  if  followed  out,  was  calculated  to  encoorage  bold 
enterprises,  since  the  fewer  the  actual  combatants  vei^ 
the  larger  would  be  the  proportion  which  each  reoeited. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  equally  fiur  tiiat  tiw  peopk 
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at  large  ahoold  be  conaideredy  since  they  were  all  in  an 
equal  degree  soldiers,  and  all  liable  and  ready  to  haTe 
been  called  into  active  service.  In  fiwst,  in  a  body  consti- 
tated  like  the  Hebrew  host,  the  men  of  ftiU  age  occupied 
the  place  of  the  men  who,  in  an  army,  stay  to  goard  the 
baggage  while  others  are  engaged  in  actual  conflict  There 
is,  however,  no  other  example  in  which  half  the  prey  was 
given  to  the  congregation  at  large ;  there  may  have  been 
other  instances,  however,  though  not  recorded.  The  cus- 
tom probably  fell  gradually  into  disuse  with  the  increase 
of  the  population  and  the  change  in  the  condition  of  the 
people.  When  the  subject  is  again  brought  under  our 
notice  (1  Sam.  xxx.),  we  find  the  custom  was,  that  only 
the  actual  army  divided  the  prey,  but  that  those  who  kept 
the  baggage,  or  were  disabled  by  weariness  or  wouncb, 
shared  equally  with  those  who  were  engaged  in  the  fiffht. 
On  one  occasion,  in  David's  vagabond  troop,  four  hundred 
men  who  went  to  battle  murmtfed  at  having  to  divide  the 
prey  with  two  hundred  who,  from  weariness,  had  remained 
behmd  at  the  brook  Besor.  But  this  only  gaye  occasion 
for  the  regulation  to  be  more  firmly  established.  If  we 
may  trust  the  Babbins,  the  soldiers  only  tiius  divided  ha\f 
the  '  prey '  among  themselves,  after  the  monarchy  was  esta- 
blished; for  that  the  king  had  the  *  spoil'  <«  precious 
articles,  or  at  least  so  much  as  he  chose  to  take  of  it,  and 
Also  half  the  'prey/  as  distinguished  from  the  *  spoil.'  If 
we  understand  the  matter,  the  'spoil'  was  the  king's 


proper  portion ;  and  the  half  of  the  *  prey'  was  still  nomi- 
nally the  portion  of  the  people,  but  claimed  by  him,  as 
head  of  the  people,  to  be  emj^oyed  for  the  public  service. 


Or,  in  other  words,  that  the  *  spoil '  was  his  portion  as 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  and  the  moiety  of  the 
'prey'  as  head  of  the  nation.  We  do  not  know  on  what 
authority  the  Babbins  make  this  statement.  But  it  is  by 
DO  means  improbable,  and  it  well  accounts  fi>r  the  enor- 
mous wealth  which  David  was  enabled  to  accumulate  and 
leave  to  his  son  Solomon.  In  the  time  of  the  Maccabees 
something  like  a  return  to  the  old  system  took  place,  for 
we  read  that  the  army  which  defeated  Nicanor,  under  the 
conduct  of  Judas,  did  not  confine  the  distribution  to  the 
soldiers,  but  'made  the  maimed,  orphans,  widows,  and 
the  aged  also,  equal  in  spoils  with  themselves.' 

Many  very  interesting  illustrations  of  the  facts  we  have 
thus  oondensedly  stated  might  be  derived  from  the  writings 
of  classical  antiquity,  particularly  from  the  Iliad  of  Homer. 
A  greediness  for  spoil  in  general  characterizes  all  the 
kings  and  chieft  who  figure  in  the  Trojan  war.  The 
plenary  power  over  the  spoils  which  the  Rabbins  assign 
to  the  commander,  or  to  the  kin^  when  there  was  one,  we 
see  fhlly  possessed  by  the  Grecian  oonunauder  Agamem- 
non, to  wh(Mn  the  kings  and  chieft  acting  with  him 
brought  the  spoil  they  obtained,  of  which  ne  reserved 
what  he  pleased,  and  gave  what  he  pleased  to  the  others. 
Achilles  nimself  gives  the  best  account  of  the  process. 
He  says: 

•Ihayedestroy'd 
Twelve  cities  with  my  fieet,  and  twelve,  save  one. 
On  foot,  contending  in  the  fields  of  Troy. 
From  all  these  cities  precious  spoils  I  took 
Abundant,  and,  to  Ag^emnon  s  hand. 
Gave  all  Uie  treasure.    He  within  his  ships 
Abode  the  while,  and,  having  all  received 
Littie  distributed,  and  much  retain'd ; 
He  gave,  however,  to  the  kings  and  diiefs 
A  portion,  and  they  kept  it' — Cowper* 


EWery  one  also  knows  that  the  interest  of  this  famous 
poem  hinges  upon  the  disgust  of  Achilles,  which  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  harsh  exercise,  on  the  part  of  Agamemnon, 
of  a  right  to  reclaim  the  spoil  he  had  once  awarded. 

The  rule  concerning  the  equal  division  of  the  spoil,  as 
well  to  those  who  stay^  with  the  baggage  as  to  those  who 
fought,  was  also  in  use  among  the  Romans ;  and  it  is  in- 
teresting to  hear  Polybius  applauding,  as  one  of  tiie 
master-pieces  of  Roman  discipline,  a  custom  which  was, 
so  many  ages  before,  in  practical  operation  among  the 
Hebrews.  Perhaps  his  account  may  tend  to  illustrate  the 
brief  indications  of  the  Sacred  text,  for  where  the  prin- 
ciple was  the  same,  we  may  suppose  that  there  was  some 
analogy  in  the  details.  He  is  sp^iking  particularly  of  the 
pillage  of  a  city,  and  states  that  a  certain  number  of  co- 
horts, never  exceeding  half  the  force,  were  employed  in 
this  work.  When  it  was  accomplished,  a  sale  was  made 
of  all  that  had  been  taken,  ana  the  money^  divided  into 
equal  shares,  which  were  allotted  to  all  alike :  not  only  to 
those  who  were  stationed  under  arms  in  the  several  posts, 
but  to  those  that  were  left  in  th^  camp,  also  to  the  sick, 
and  even  to  those  who  had  been  sent  away  fVom  the  camp 
on  distant  service.  And,  that  no  part  of  the  plunder  might 
be  concealed,  the  soldiers,  before  they  began  to  mat^h, 
were  obliged  to  swear  that  whatever  they  took  firom  the 
enemy  thejr  would  fkithfblly  bring  to  the  camp.  Polybius 
then  expatiates  on  the  advantages  of  this  arrangement, 
and  the  fiital  consequences  which  followed  in  other  nations 
ttom.  allowing  every  man  to  keep  what  he  might  take ; 
fi^r  in  their  ardour  for  gun,  the  soldiers  often  threw  off  all 
restraint,  and  brou^t  the  army  into  the  utmost  dan^r : 
whilst,  under  the  Roman  system,  every  man  remained 
quiet  and  steady  at  his  post,  being  as  certain  of  his  due 
portion  as  if  he  were  actually  eng^;ed  in  the  pillage. 

It  will  not  fidl  to  be  observed  tlu&t  the  right  of  spoil  is 
distinctiy  recognised  in  the  Mosaical  law.  This  is  ex- 
plained when  we  recollect  that  the  Hebrew  army  received 
no  pay :  and,  as  Michaelis  observes, '  Where  there  are  no 
soldiers  paid  by  the  state,  but  all  the  citizens  take  the 
field,  either  as  volunteers  or  by  selection,  it  is  quite  ob- 
vious that  to  take  spoil  must  be  permitted ;  for  the  man 
who  hazards  his  life  must  have  some  means  of  recompense 
put  in  his  power ;  and  what  his  country  does  not  give  him, 
he  must  luive  to  hope  fbr  fh>m  the  enemy ....  Where 
there  is  not  a  regular  and  pud  army,  sp<nl  must  be  the  re- 
ward of  victory.^ 

50.  *  JtweU  (^  goldf  chains^  brackets,  ringi,  ear-rings, 
and  tablets,* — £jccept  the  'chains,*  these  were  the  same 
kinds  of  ornaments  which  were  worn  by  the  Israelites 
themselves,  as  enumerated  in  Exod.  xxrv.  22,  and  which 
are  there  described  as  being  offered  to  the  service  of  the 
tabernacle  by  men  and  women,  without  our  being  able  to 
distinguish  which  of  them  were  peculiar  to  either  sex. 
They  seem  mostiy  such  as  might  be  worn  by  either  sex 
among  such  a  people  as  the  Midianites,  who,  from  the 
amount  and  quality  of  the  spoil  as  here  stated,  seem  to 
have  been  wealthy  and  studious  of  splendour  in  their 
attire.  The  word  rendered  tablets  is  )t^i  kunuu,  properly 
a  globe,  or  globule  of  gold,  perhaps  collectively  alobules, 
drops,  or  rather  a  string  of  gold  drops  like  b^s,  worn 
around  the  neck  or  arm.  Such  were  worn  hy^  the  ancient 
Arabians  according  to  the  testimonies  of  Diodorus  and 
Strabo. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

1  27ie  Heubenites  and  GaeKies  sue  for  their  irUieriiance 
on  that  side  Jordan,  G  Moses  reproveth  them, 
16  TTiey  offer  him  conditions  to  his  content,  SS  Moses 
assigneth  them  the  hnd.    39  Thejf  ctmqmr  it. 

Now  the  children  of  Reuben  and  the  children 
of  Gad  had  a  very  great  multitude  of  cattle : 


and  when  they  saw  the  land  of  Jazer,  and  the 
land  of  Gilead,  that,  behold,  the  place  was 
a  place  for  cattle ; 

2  The  children  of  Gad  and  the  children  of 
Reuben  came  and  spake  unto  Moses,  and  to 
Eleazar  the  priest,  and  imto  the  princes  of  the 

congregation,  saying, 
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3  Ataroth,  and  Dibon,  and  Jazer,  and 
Nimrah,  and  Heshbon,  and  Elealeh,  and 
Shebam,  and  Nebo,  and  Beon, 

4  Even  the  country  which  the  Lord  sinote 
before  the  congregation  of  Israel,  is  a  land  for 
cattle,  and  thy  servants  have  cattle : 

5  Wherefore,  said  they,  if  we  have  found 
grace  in  thy  sight,  let  this  land  be  ^ven  unto 
thy  servants  for  a  possession,  and  bring  us  not 
over  Jordan. 

6  IT  And  Moses  said  unto  the  children  of 
Gad  and  to  the  children  of  Reuben,  Shall 
your  brethren  go  to  war,  and  shall  ye  sit  here  ? 

7  And  wherefore  ^discoiu-age  ye  the  heart 
of  the  children  of  Israel  from  gonig  over  into 
the  land  which  the  Lord  hath  given  them  ? 

8  Thus  did  your  fathers,  when  I  sent  them 
firom  Kadesh-bamea  to  see  the  land. 

9  For  *when  they  went  up  unto  the  valley 
of  Eshcol,  and  saw  the  land,  they  discouraged 
the  heart  of  the  children  of  Israel,  that  they 
should  not  ffo  into  the  land  which  the  Lord 
had  given  t£em. 

10  And  the  Lord's  anger  was  kindled  the 
same  time,  and  he  sware,  saying, 

11  Surely  none  of  the  men  that  came  up 
out  of  Egypt,"  from  twenty  years  old  and  up- 
ward, shall  see  the  land  which  I  sware  unto 
Abraiiam,  unto  Isaac,  and  unto  Jacob ;  be- 
cause they  have  not  ^wholly  followed  me : 

12  Save  Caleb  the  son  of  Jephunneh  the 
Kenezite,  and  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun :  for 
they  have  wholly  followed  the  Lord. 

13  And  the  Lord's  anger  was  kindled 
against  Israel,  and  he  made  them  wander  in 
tfie  wilderness  forty  years,  until  all  the  gene- 
ration, that  had  done  evil  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord,  was  consumed. 

14  And,  behold,  ye  are  risen  up  in  your 
fathers'  stead,  an  increase  of  sinful  men,  to 
augment  yet  the  fierce  anger  of  the  Lord 
toward  Israel. 

15  For  if  ye  turn  away  from  after  him,  he 
will  yet  again  leave  them  in  the  wilderness ; 
and  ye  shall  destroy  all  this  people. 

16  IT  And  they  came  near  unto  him,  and 
said,  We  will  biuld  sheepfolds  here  for  our 
cattle,  and  cities  for  our  little  ones : 

17  But  we  ourselves  will  go  ready  armed 
before  the  children  of  Israel,  until  we  have 
brought  them  unto  their  place :  and  our  little 
ones  shall  dwell  in  the  lenced  cities  because 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  land. 

18  We  will  not  return  unto  our  houses, 
imtil  the  children  of  Israel  have  inherited 
every  man  his  inheritance. 

I  Heb.  hr0ak,  l  Chap.  18.  24. 

•JoA.4.11. 
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19  For  we  will  not  inherit  with  them  on 
yonder  side  Jordan,  or  forward ;  because  our 
inheritance  is  fallen  to  us  on  this  side  Jordan  < 
eastward.  I 

20  IT  And  *Mose8  said  unto  them,  If  ye 
will  do  this  thing,  if  ye  will  go  armed  before  . 
the  Lord  to  war, 

21  And  will  go  all  of  you  armed  o?er 
Jordan  before  the  Lord,  until  he  hath  driTen 
out  his  enemies  from  before  him, 

22  And  the  land  be  subdued  before  the  1 
Lord  :  then  aft;erward  ye  shall  return,  aod 
be   guiltless  before   the   Lord,   and  before  ; 
Israel ;  and  this  land  shall  be  your  possession  I 
before  the  Lord.  ! 

23  But  if  ye  will  not  do  so,  behold,  ye 
have  sinned  against  the  Lord  :  and  be  sure 
your  sin  will  find  you  out.  i 

24  Build  you  cities  for  your  little  ones,  ! 
and  folds  for  your  sheep  ;  and  do  that  which 
hath  proceeded  out  of  your  mouth. 

25  And  the  children  of  Gad  and  the  diild- 
ren  of  Reuben  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Thy 
servants  will  do  as  my  lord  commandeth. 

26  Our  little  ones,  our  wives,  our  flocks, 
and  all  our  cattle,  shall  be  there  in  the  cities  I 
of  Gilead : 

27  *But  thy  servants  will  pass  over,  every 
man  armed  for  war,  before  the  Lord  to  battle,  | 
as  my  lord  saith. 

28  So  concerning  them  Moses  commanded  , 
Eleazar  the  priest,  and  Joshua  the  son  of 
Nun,  and  the  chief  fathers  of  the  tribes  of  the  | 
children  of  Israel : 

29  And  Moses  said  unto  them,  If  the 
children  of  Gad  and  the  children  of  Reaben 
will  pass  with  you  over  Jordan,  every  man 
armed  to  battle,  before  the  Lord,  and  the 
land  shall  be  subdued  before  you ;  then  ye 
shall  give  them  the  land  of  Gilead  for  a  pos- 
session : 

30  But  if  they  will  not  pass  over  with  you 
armed,  they  shall  have  possessions  among  yon  | 
in  the  land  of  Canaan.  j 

31  And  the  children  of  Gad  and  the  i 
children  of  Reuben  answered,  saying.  As  the  | 
Lord  bath  said  unto  thy  servants,  so  will  , 
we  do. 

32  We  will  pass  over  armed  before  the 
Lord  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  that  the  pos- 
session of  our  inheritance  on  this  side  Jordan 
maj/  be  our's. 

33  And  ^ Moses  gave  unto  them,  even  to 
the  cliildren  of  Gad,  and  to  the  children  of 
Reuben,  and  unto  half  the  tribe  of  Manasseb 
the  son  of  Joseph,  tlie  kingdom  of  Sihon  kii^ 

SJoth.  1.  IS. 


^Tleh./uljiiUdqfterme, 
Joth.  18.  8,  and  2t.  4. 
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of  Uie  Amorites,  and  the  kingdom  of  Og  king 
of  Bashan,  the  land,  with  the  cities  thereof  in 
the  coast?,  even  the  cities  of  the  country  round 
about. 

34  IT  And  the  children  of  Gad  built  Dibon, 
and  Ataroth,  and  Aroer, 

35  And  Atroth,  Shophan,  and  Jaazer,  and 
Josbehah, 

36  And  Beth-nimrah,'  and   Beth-haran, 
fenced  cities :  and  folds  for  sheep. 

37  And  the  children  of  Reuben  built  Hesh- 
bon,  and  Elealeh,  and  Kirjathaim, 

38  And    Nebo,    and  Baal-meon,    (their 
names  bebg  changed,)   and  Shibmah:   and 

8  Reb.  they  eaOed  by  namei  the  namet  of  the  eities. 


"gave  other  names  unto  the  cities  which  they 
builded. 

39  And  the  children  of  'Machir  the  son 
of  Manasseh  went  to  Gilead,  and  took  it, 
and  dispossessed  the  Amorite  which  was  in 
it. 

40  And  Moses  cave  Gilead  unto  Machir 
the  son  of  Manasseh ;  and  he  dwelt  therein. 

41  And  *®Jair  the  son  of  Manasseh  went 
and  took  the  small  towns  thereof,  and  called 
them  Havoth-jair. 

42  And  Nobah  went  and  took  Kenath,  and 
the  villages  thereof,  and  called  it  Nobah, 
after  his  own  name. 


0  Gen.  SO.  83. 


10  DcQt.  3.  14. 


Chap,  xxzii.— As  in  this  and  other  chapters  a  great 
nnmber  of  proper  names  of  towns,  etc,  occur  in  a  collective 
form,  it  may  be  well  to  explain  in  this  place  how  we  pur- 
pose to  proceed  in  such  cases.  It  will  be  understood  that 
the  object  of  the  geographicsLl  notes  is  to  fumbh  the  reader 
with  such  informatiou  as  may  be  readily  useful  and  elu- 
cidatory, without  encumbering  our  pages  with  explanations 
and  discussions  on  points  of  no  material  consequence. 
Therefore,  as  many  places  are  mentioned  only  once  or 
twice  in  all  the  Bible,  and  then  in  connection  with  no  cir- 
cumstances of  particular  interest,  we  conceive  that  the 
maps  will  fiimish  all  reauisite  information  concerning 
such  places ;  and  they  will  therefore  not  be  mentioned  in 
the  notes,  unless  for  the  sake  of  noticing  some  fkct  which 
may  helpto  determine  their  sites,  or  to  rectify  the  common 
maps.  This  may  be  sometimes  necessary,  as  nothing  is 
positively  known  concerning  the  situation  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  these  obscure  places.  When,  therefore,  a  name 
occurs  in  tiie  text  which  has  not  been  previously  noticed, 
and  concerning  which  there  is  no  explanation  in  the  notes, 
it  will  be  understood  that  the  name  rarely  recurs  in  the 
Sacred  books,  is  unconnected  with  any  event  of  importance, 
and  that  there  is  nothing  to  observe  concerning  its  site  or 
condition.  Then,  the  remaining  names,  of  which  some 
notice  must  be  taken,  will  sometimes  be  so  thickly  crowded 
in  one  chapter,  that,  in  order  to  effect  a  proper  distribution 
of  the  notes,  the  necessary  explanation  will  be  referred  to 
some  future  texts,  in  which  the  same  names  again  occur. 
In  all  such  cases,  the  text  under  which  the  place  has  ob- 
tained notice  will  be  readily  found  by  means  of  the  index : 
and  the  absence  of  any  name  firom  that  index  will  sufficiently 
shew  that  either  nothing  is  known  of  it,  or  that  it  b  not 
conndered  of  sufficient  consequence  to  require  notice  m  a 
work  of  this  description. 

Verse  1.  *  Tfte  land  of  Jiwrcr.*— Biblical  geographers 
seem  to  have  felt  considerable  difficulty  here,  as  they  have 
in  general  avoided  saying  to  what  district  this  denomina- 
tion should  be  applied.  In  a  note  to  v,  3,  it  is  shewn  that 
the  town  called  Jaser  was  a  principal  dty  of  the  country 
between  the  Amon  and  the  Jabbok ;  and  it  is  therefore  to 
this  region  that  our  researches  for  the  land  of  Jazer  should 
be  limited.  This  being  the  case,  we  have  little  hesitation 
in  hazarding  the  opinion  that  the  term  denotes  the  whole, 
or  nearly  the  whole,  of  this  region ;— that  is,  with  the  con- 
ventional exception  of  a  small  part  south  of  the  Jabbok, 
which  is  considered  as  belonging  to  Gilead,  although  un- 
questionably the  Jabbok  is  the  proper  geographical  boun- 
dary, southward,  of  that  fiimous  re^on.  Our  reasons  for 
this  conclusion  are,  that  this  district,  which  formed  the 
country  of  Reubra,  is  in  the  ungular  situation  of  having 
no  ancient  name,  if  it  be  not  the  land  of  Jazer ;  whereas, 
considering  it  to  be  such,  we  have  a  complete  series  of  de- 
finite names  for  all  the  trans-Jordanic  i^on  occupied  by 


the  Israelites :  that  is,  *  the  land  of  Jazer'  for  the  southern 
portion  between  the  Amon  and  Jabbok ;  *  Gilead'  for  the 
central  portion,  between  the  Jabbok  and  the  Jarmouk  or 
Hieromax ;  and  *  Bashan '  for  the  portion  extending  north- 
ward from  the  Jarmouk.  We  see  also  that  the  form  of 
expression,  placing  the  'land  of  Jazer'  in  juxtaposition 
with  the  'land  of  Gilead,'  implies  some  coincidence  be- 
tween the  two  districts  in  extent  and  importance,  while 
the  prior  mention  of  Jazer  seems  to  denote  that  it  was  the 
nearer  of  the  two,  and  it  could  not  be  nearer  unless  where 
we  place  it  In  fact,  if  we  have  rightiy  defined  the  region, 
the  Israelites  were  at  this  time  actually  encamped  in  it 
Finally,  it  is,  equally  with  Gilead,  and  rather  more  so^  *  a 

Slace  for  cattle ;'  and  as  it  was  certainly  included  in  the 
esired  land,  whether  our  opinion  as  to  its  identity  with 
the  land  of  Jazer  be  risht  or  not^  we  may  here  cite  the 
observation  which  Burckhardt  makes  with  reference  to  its 
pastures.  The  greater  part  of  this  territory  is  now  called 
the  Belka ;  and  after  noticing  the  contests  of  the  Bedouin 
Arabs  for  the  right  of  pasturage  within  its  limits,  he  goes 
on  to  say :  *  The  snpenority  of  the  pasturage  of  the  Belka 
over  that  of  all  80uthem*Syria  is  the  cause  of  its  possession 
being  thus  contested.  The  Bedouins  have  this  saying, 
^  Thou  canst  not  find  a  country  like  the  Belk&^-^Methel 
el  Belka  ma  teltaka.  The  beef  and  mutton  of  this  district 
are  preferred  to  those  of  all  others.'  Buckingham  bears 
eyen  stronger  testimony  to  the  picturesque  beauty,  the  fine 
dimate,  and  exuberant  fertility  of  this  part  of  the  country 
east  of  the  Jordan ;  and  seems  to  have  no  hesitation  in  de- 
claring it  far  superior  to  any  part  of  the  country  west  of  the 
Jordan,  through  which  he  haa  travelled  (  TYavels  among  the 
Arab  Tribes^  p.  141).  It  is  therefore  no  wonder  that  the 
two  tribes  ana  a  half  who  had  plenty  of  cattie  desired  to 
remain  on  that  side  Jordan. 

—  *  The  land  of  Gilead^-^See  Gen.  xxxi.  25. 

3.  *  Jazer.' — We  do  not  see  with  some  the  necessity  of 
fixing  this  town  on  the  margin  of  a  lake,  because  the 
*  waters  of  Jazer 'are  mention^  The  expression,  accord- 
ing to  the  use  of  the  Hebrew  language,  ne^  imply  no  more 
than  that  there  was  an  abundant  stream,  or  streams,  in  the 
district,  or  near  the  town  of  Jazer.  Burckhardt,  apparentiy 
aware  of  this,  conjectures  that  Jazer  may  be  fixed  at  a  fine 
spring,  called  Ain  Haziery  in  a  narrow  valley  to  the  south 
of  Salt  This  sprinff  turns  several  mills,  and  empties 
itself  into  the  Wady  Shoeb.  Near  it  are  the  ruins  of  a 
considerable  town,  connstinff  of  the  foundations  of  build- 
ings and  heaps  of  stones  (  Travels  in  Syria,  p.  355).  Be- 
sides the  analogy  of  name,  the  situation  coincides  tolerably 
well  with  the  statement  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  who  place 
Jazer  fifteen  miles  fhmi  Heshbon,  and  ten  utiles  west  of 
Philadelphia,  or  Rabbath  Ammon.  This  is  one  of  the 
towns  that  the  Moabites  appropriated*  wlule  it  lay  vacant 
during  the  captivity  of  IsraeL 
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—  <  JVtmroA.'— This  place  hai  in  Scripture  the  tereral 
names  of  Nimrah,  Nimrim,  and  BethrNimrah.  Near  the 
point  where  the  small  river  Shoeb,  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding note,  empties  itself  into  the  Jordan  (in  N.  lat 
32^  r),  there  are  the  mins  of  a  city  called  Nymnim.  The 
analogy  of  name  is  of  great  weight  in  so  limited  a  district, 
and  would  lead  us  to  conjecture  that  this  is  the  place 
denoted  in  the  text 

—  *  MeaUh/^Ahoni  midway  between  the  Jabbok  and 
the  Arnon,  on  the  common  road  (in  N.  lat  31°  57',  K  lonff. 
36°  100>  Burckhardt  found  a  place  called  tl-Aiil,  which 
he,  with  very  good  reason,  supposes  to  have  been  the 
Elealeh  of  Scripture.  Aal  in  Arabic  means  '  the  hi^h,'  as 
it  does  in  the  Hebrew  name ;  and  accordingly  the  nuns  are 
upon  the  summit  of  a  hill,  whence  a  very  extensive  view 
over  the  plain  is  commanded.  The  town  was  surrounded 
by  a  well-built  wall,  of  which  some  parts  yet  remain ;  and 
among  the  ruins  are  a  number  of  large  cisterns,  fragments 
of  walls,  and  the  foundations  of  houses,  but  nothing  that 
claims  particular  notice.  The  place  is  of  no  Scriptural 
importance.  It  is  mentioned  sometimes  in  the  Prophets, 
and  always  in  connection  with  Heshbon,  from  which  it  was 
but  a  mile  distant  according  to  Eusebins ;  and  this  is  as 
nearly  as  may  be  the  distance  (half  an  hour^  at  which 
Burckhardt  found  el-Aal.  The  three  tovms  nere  men- 
tioned together,  Heshbon,  Elealeh,  and  Shebam  (Sibmah 
in  V,  38),  are  described  as  fkmous  for  their  vines  in  Isa. 
xvi.  9, 10,  and  Jer.  xlviii.  32-34. 

—  <  Shebam,'  called  also  Shibmah,  Sibmah,  Siphmoth.^ 
This  place  was  proverbially  fkmous  for  iti  vines,  and  is 
genemlly  mentioned  by  the  Prophets  in  such  a  way  as  to 
imply  its  proximity  to  Heshbon ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by 
Jerome,  who  says  that  the  two  places  were  scarcely  more 
than  five  hundred  paces  distant  from  each  other.  We  are 
not  aware  that  an^  trace  of  the  name  now  exists  in  that 
neighbourhood.  Sibmah  was  in  the  territory  of  Reuben, 
and,  together  with  the  other  towns  in  this  trit>e,  was  taken 
possession  of  by  the  Moabites  when  the  two  tribes  and  a 
half  were  carried  into  caotivity. 

—  *  iVefto.'— We  see  from  v.  88  that  this  was  ft  town, 
built,  no  doubt,  near  or  on  the  motmtoin  of  that  name. 

—  *  Beon,'  also  BaaUMeon  {v,  38),  Beth-Meon  (Jer. 
xlviii.  23),  and  Beth-Baal- Meon  (Josh.  zili.  17),  that  is, 
the  house  or  temple  of  Baal-Meon.  It  was  probably  a  place 
where  Baal  was  worshipped.  Its  site  seems  to  be  marked 
bjr  the  name  Myoun,  given  to  a  ruined  place  about  two 
miles  south-east  fh>m  Heshbon.  This  town  was  occupied 
by  the  Moabites  in  the  time  of  Ezeklel,  who  (ch.  xxv.  9) 
mentions  it  with  Beth-Jeshimon  and  Kiriathaim  as  fh>ntier 
cities  of  Moab,  and  '  the  glory  of  the  cotmtry.' 

21.  *  Go  all  of  you  armed  over  Jordan.* — Not  all  who 
were  fit  for  war.  We  see  from  Josh.  iv.  13,  that  the  num- 
ber of  the  two  tribes  and  a  half  that  passed  over  Jordan 
was  40,000 ;  but  according  to  the  late  census,  the  whole 
number  fit  for  war  in  Reuben,  Gad,  and  half  Manasseh, 
was  110,580,  so  that  70,580  remained  on  the  east  of  Jordan 
to  form  the  new  establishments  and  watch  over  their  safbtv. 

34.  *  Built' — Not  founded,  for  these  towns  have  already 
been  mentioned  as  belonging  to  the  former  proprietors  of 
the  country ;  but,  rebuilt,  or  fortified.  The  latter  is  a  very 
frequent  sense  of  the  word  here  and  elsewhere  rendered 
*built' 

.  —  •  -4nxr.'— Described,  in  Dcut  li.  36,  as  being  *  by  the 
brink  of  the  river  Amon.'  In  this  situation,  on  the  edge 
of  the  northern  precipice  above  the  valley  of  the  Modieb 
(Amon),  Borckhardt  found  the  mins  of  a  town  now  called 


Araayr,  which  is  precisely  the  same  name,  allowing  for  the 
difflsrenoe  in  spelling  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  letters,  h 
Josh.  xiii.  9,  and  in  several  parallel  texts,  such  a  form  of 
expression  as  the  following  oecnrs :  *  Aroer,  that  is  upon 
the  brink  of  the  river  Armm,  and  the  city  that  it  in  tk 
midst  qf  the  river.'  This  occasions  some  perplexity :  lod 
most  commentators  have  understood  it  to  mean  tbit  the 
city  of  Aroer  was  divided  Into  two  parts,  one  of  which 
st<XMi  on  the  high  bank  of  the  river,  and  the  other  m  the 
valle;^,  that  is,  in  a  spot  of  ground  surrounded,  nitnnllj 
or  artificially,  by  the  nver,  and  therefore  said  to  be  is  it 
This  only  proves  that  nothing  has,  until  recently,  beeo 
known  of  the  Amon,  its  deep  sultry  valley,  and  its  iteep 
inclosing  hills.  The  passages  are  oonfoasedly  difficult; 
but  on  carefbll^  examining  them,  we  are  quite  of  opsm 
that  the  rendennff '  in  the  midst  of  the  river'  is  untensUe. 
It  rather  seems  that  the  second  dause,  as  in  the  shore- 
quoted  sentence,  refers  not  to  Aroer,  as  explanatory  of 
its  site,  but  to  other  cities,  and  that  the  expression  with  ^^ 
ference  to  them  rendered  *  in  the  midst  of  me  river,'  should 
be  '  within  the  river.'  It  will  be  recollected  that  the  Aroon 
was  a  fh>ntier  river,  and  therefore  to  speak  of  *  Aroer, 
which  is  on  the  bank  of  the  Amon,  and  the  other  cities 
within  (that  is,  on  the  near  or  interior  aide)  the  river,'  ii 
by  no  means  a  useless  or  unimportant  spedncation. 

35.  <  Atroth,  Shophan.*— The  Septuagint  drms  the  Atroli, 
perhaps  confounding  it  with  the  AtaroUi  of  the  preoedii^ 
verse.  The  Hebrew,  however,  and,  after  it,  all  me  ancient 
Oriental  versions,  read  the  two  words  here  as  one  nim^ 
*  Atroth'Shophan,'  which  obviates  the  difflknlty  by  irhieh 
the  Seventy  seem  to  have  been  perplexed.  This  Shophn 
is  probably  the  same  as  the  Zaphon  of  Josh.  xiiL  27,  wfaicb 
appears  to  have  taken  its  name  from  Zephon  (Nmn.  xxri.  15), 
the  son  of  Gad,  and  ancestor  of  the  Zepbonites. 

3G.  '  Beth'haran,' — Eusebins  and  Jerome  state  that  thk 
place  was  rebuilt  by  Herod  the  Great,  and  called  Uw 
m  honour  of  Llvia,  the  wif^  of  Augustus.  With  this  £ut 
before  us,  we  fear  it  is  not  safe  to  fbllow  those  who  stteDot 
to  identify  Beth-haran  with  the  rained  place  csUed  d- 
Herath,  about  six  miles  south  of  the  Jabbok  (N.  )mL  3!* 
180;  for  D*Anville  places  Livlas  full  N.  lat  Sl'sC, 
twenty-five  miles  south  of  the  Jabbok,  and  any  oorrectioD 
which  might  be  suggested  in  this  podtion  would  ratber 
carry  it  more  to  the  south  than  remove  it  &rther  north  to 
approximate  it  to  el-Herath. 

37.  '  JT^^'o/Aaim.'— -There  was  another  place  of  the 
same  name  in  the  tribe  of  Ni^htali,  which  was  given  to 
the  Levites.  Burckhardt  imagines  that  the  rite  of  the 
present  place  may  be  found  at  the  ruins  of  et-Teym,  nesri j 
two  miles  west  of  Madeba,  where,  as  he  was  infbnned  by 
his  guide,  there  is  a  very  large  reservoir  cut  entire^  in 
the  rock,  and  still  filled  in  the  winter  with  rain  wster, 
there  being  no  springs  in  the  upper  plains  where  it  ii 
found.  As  Burckharat  seems  to  have  no  other  fonnda:dflo 
for  his  conjecture  than  the  analogy  between  the  word  tep 
and  thaim,  we  may  be  allowed  to  doubt  whether  the  nte 
be  not  too  near  to  Madeba  to  agree  with  the  distinct  ltst^ 
ments  of  Eusebins  and  Jerome,  who  place  Kiijathaun  ten 
miles  west  from  Madeba.  Kiijathaim  existed  in  the  thse 
of  Abraham,  and  was  then  possessed  by  the  gigantic  Eohi 
(Gen.  xir.  5),  who  were  subsequently  dispo«Essed  bjr  the 
Moabites  (Dent  il  9, 10\  who  in  thdr  turn  lost  it  to  the 
Amorites ;  finom  whom  it  was  ti^en 


assigned  to  Reuben.  Latterly,  in  the  < 
Hebrew  state,  the  Moabites  regained  i 
xlviii.  1.33;  Esek.xxv.9). 


CHAPTER  XXXm. 

1  Tufo  and  forty  joumeyi  of  the  IsroMei.    50  l%e 
Canaamtes  are  to  be  de$tr<^ed. 

These  are  the  journevB  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  which  went  fortn  out  of  the  land  (^ 
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Esypt  with  their  armies  under  the  hand  of 
Moses  and  Aaron. 

2  And  Moses  wrote  their  goings  out  aootvd- 
ing  to  their  journeys  by  the  commandment  of 
the  Lord  :  and  these  are  their  journeys  so* 
cording  to  their  goings  out 


the  Israelites,  sod 
dsTSoftbe 
of  it  (Jff. 
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3  And  they  ^departed  from  Rameses  in  the 
first  month,  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  first 
month ;  on  the  morrow  after  the  passover  the 
children  of  Israel  went  out  with  an  high  hand 
in  the  sight  of  all  the  £ff3rptians. 

4  For  the  Egyptians  buried  all  their  first- 
bom,  which  the  Lord  had  smitten  amonff 
them :  upon  their  gods  also  the  Lord  executed 
judgments. 

5  And  the  children  of  Israel  removed  from 
Rameses,  and  pitched  in  Succoth. 

6  And  they  departed  from  *Succoth,  and 
pitched  in  Etham,  which  is  in  the  edge  of  the 
wilderness. 

7  And  they  removed  from  Etham,  and 
turned  again  unto  Pi-hahiroth,  which  is  before 
Baal-zephon :  and  they  pitched  before  Migdol. 

^  8  And  they  departed  from  before  Pi-ha- 
hiroth,  and  'passed  through  the  midst  of  the 
sea  into  the  wilderness,  and  went  three  days' 
journey  in  the  wilderness  of  Etham,  and 
pitchea  in  Marah. 

9  And  they  removed  from  Marah,  and 
^came  unto  Elim :  and  in  Elim  were  twelve 
fountains  of  water,  and  threescore  and  ten 
palm  trees ;  and  they  pitched  there. 

10  And  they  removed  from  Elim,  and  en- 
camped by  the  Red  sea. 

11  And  they  removed  from  the  Red  sea, 
and  encamped  m  the  'wilderness  of  Sin. 

^  12  And  they  took  their  journey  out  of  the 
wilderness  of  Sin,  and  encamped  in  Dophkah. 

13  And  they  departed  from  Dophkah^  and 
encamped  in  Alush. 

14  And  they  removed  from  Alush,  and  en- 
camped at  *Rephidim,  where  was  no  water  for 

.  the  people  to  drink. 

15  And  they  departed  from  Rephidim,  and 
pitched  in  the  ^wilderness  of  Sinai. 

16  And  they  removed  from  the  desert  of 
Sinai,  and  pitched  'at  'Kibroth-hattaavah. 

17  And  they  departed  from  Kibroth-hat- 
taavah,  and  ^'encamped  at  Hazeroth. 

18  And  they  departed  from  Hazeroth,  and 
pitched  in  Rithmah. 

^  19  And  they  departed  from  Rithmah,  and 
pitched  at  Rimmon-parez. 

20  And  they  departed  from  Rimmon-parez, 
and  pitched  in  Libnah. 

21  And  they  removed  from  Libnah,  and 
pitched  at  Rissah. 

22  And  they  journeyed  from  Rissah,  and 
pitched  in  Eehelathah. 

23  And  they  went  from  Eehelathah,  and 
pitched  in  mount  Shapher. 


24  And  thejr  removed  from  mount  Shapher, 
and  encamped  in  Haradah. 

25  And  they  removed  from  Haradah,  and 
pitched  in  Makheloth. 

26  And  they  removed  firom  Makheloth,  and 
encamped  at  Tahath. 

27  And  they  departed  from  Tahath,  and 
pitched  at  Tarah. 

28  And  they  removed  from  Tarah,  and 
pitched  in  Mithcah. 

29  And  they  went  from  Mithcah,  and 
pitched  in  Hashmonah. 

30  And  thev  departed  from  Hashmonah, 
and  * 'encamped  at  Moseroth. 

81  And  they  departed  firom  Moseroth,  and 
pitched  in  Bene-jaakan. 

32  And  they  removed  from  Bene-jaakan, 
and  encamped  at  Hor-hwidgad. 

33  And  they  went  from  Hor-hagidgad, 
and  pitched  in  Jotbathah. 

34  And  they  removed  from  Jotbathah,  and 
encamped  at  Ebronah. 

35  And  they  departed  firom  Ebronah,  and 
encamped  at  Ezion-gaber. 

36  And  they  removed  from  Ezion-gaber, 
and  pitched  in  the  '"wilderness  of  Zin,  which 
is  Eadesh. 

37  And  they  removed  from  ^'Kadesh,  and 
pitched  in  mount  Hor,  in  the  edge  of  the  land 
of  Edom. 

38  And  '^ Aaron  the  priest  went  up  into 
mount  Hor  at  the  commandment  of  the  Lord, 
and  died  there,  in  the  fortieth  year  after  the 
children  of  Israel  were  come  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt,  in  the  first  day  of  the  fifth  month. 

o9  And  Aaron  wcu  an  hundred  and  twenty 
and  three  years  old  when  he  died  in  mount 
Hor. 

40  And  ^'kinff  Arad  the  Canaanite,  which 
dwelt  in  tlie  south  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  heard 
of  the  coming  of  the  children  of  Israel. 

41  And  they  departed  from  mount  '*Hor, 
and  pitched  in  Zalmonah. 

42  And  they  departed  from  Zalmonah,  and 
pitched  in  Punon. 

43  And  they  departed  from  Punon,  and 
pitched  in  Oboth. 

44  And  they  departed  from  Oboth,  and 

5 itched  in  ^^Ije-abarim,  in  tlie  border  of 
foab. 

45  And  they  departed  from  lim,  and 
pitched  m  Dibon-gad. 

46  And  they  removed  firom  Dibon-gad,  and 
encamped  in  Almon-diblathaim. 

47  And  they  removed  ifrom  Almon-dibla* 


^  Cxod.  It.  87.  t  Exod.  18.  to.  ■  Ezod.  IS.  9f.  «  Bxod.  15.  t7.  •  Sxod.  If.  1.  •  Ezod.  17. 1.  7  Esod.  19. 1. 

•Chip.  11.84.  •Tlwtta.tAtMNwqrtail.  lO  Chap.  11. 85.  U  Dmt.  10.  6.  ltGhip.ao.1.  it  Ca*p.  «0.  tt. 
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thaim,  and  pitched  in  the  mountains  of  Abarim, 
before  Nebo. 

48  And  they  departed  from  tlie  mountains 
of  Abarim,  and  pitched  in  the  plains  of  Moab 
by  Jordan  near  Jericho. 

49  And  they  pitched  l)y  Jordan,  from  Beth- 
jesimoth  even  unto  **'*Abel-shittim  in  the 
plains  of  Moab. 

50  IT  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  in 
the  plains  of  Moab  by  Jordan  near  Jericho, 
saying, 

51  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  and 
say  unto  them,  **Wlien  ye  are  passed  over 
Jordan  into  the  land  of  Canaan ; 

52  TTien  ye  shall  drive  out  all  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  land  from  before  you,  and  destroy 
all  their  pictures,  and  destroy  all  their  molten 
images,  and  quite  pluck  down  all  their  high 
places : 


53  And  ye  shall  dispossess  the  inhabitaris 
of  Uie  land,  and  dwell  therein:  for  Ihaie 
given  you  the  land  to  possess  it. 

54  And  '*ye  shall  divide  the  land  bj  ki 
for  an  inheritance  amon^  your  families :  and 
to  the  more  ye  shall  "give  the  more  inherit- 
ance, and  to  the  fewer  ye  shall  **give  the  less 
inheritance :  every  man's  inheritance  shall  be 
in  the  place  where  his  lot  falleth  ;  according 
to  the  tribes  of  your  fieithers  ye  shall  inherit 

55  But  if  ye  will  not  drive  out  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  land  from  before  you ;  then  it 
shall  come  to  pass,  that  those  which  ye  let  re- 
main of  them  shall  be  **pricks  in  your  eye«, 
and  thorns  in  your  sides,  and  shall  vex  you  in 
the  land  wherein  ye  dwell. 

56  Moreover  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  I 
shall  do  unto  you,  as  I  thought  to  do  unto 
them. 


It  Or,  tlie  plaint  of  Shlttim,  10  Chap.  25. 1 .  to  Dent.  7.  2.    Josh.  1 1.  12. 

t3  Ueb.  diminish  kts  inheritaaee. 


ti  Chap.  2G.  53.  tt  Heb.  multtplv  kit 

t«  Jofth.  23.  IS.    Jndg.  2.  3. 


Verse  1.  *  Thege  are  the  joumeyg  cf  the  children  <f 
Israel* — It  is  evident  that  the  stations  mentioned  in  tliis 
chapter  and  elsewhere  do  not  indicate  all  the  places  at 
irhich  the  Israelites  encamped  during  a  period  ot  forty 
years.  It  is  more  probable  that,  in  general,  only  those  are 
mentioned  where  some  considerable  stay  was  made,  and 
from  which,  as  from  a  centre,  they,  like  the  Arabs,  sent 
forth  their  flocks  and  herds  for  pasture,  until  the  consump- 
tion of  aU  the  herbage  within  a  reasonable  distance,  ren- 
dered a  removal  necessary.  This  was  probably  the  case, 
in  a  peculiar  degree,  with  regard  to  the  names  in  the 
middle  portion  of  the  itinerary,  the  first  and  last  routes 
being  actual  jourittfyt,  with  a  view  to  arrive  at  a  particular 
place ;  whereas  the  long  period  after  the  sentence  at  Kadesh 
were  literally « wanderings,'  with  no  determinate  conclusion 
immediatelv  in  view.  In  considering  the  stations  here 
enumerated,  it  will  b«  convenient  to  divide  them  into  four 
portions  or  journeys;  namely— 1.  From  Egypt  to  Sinai; 
2.  From  Sinai  to  Kadesh;  S.  The  Wandering;  4.  From 
Elath  to  Kadesh  again,  and  thence  to  the  'Pbuns  of 
Moab.' 

I.  From  Egypt  to  Stiiat.— This  portion  has  been  very 
fully  illustrated  in  the  notes  to  Exodus,  where  also  the  sta- 
tions omitted  there,  but  mentioned  in  this  place,  have  been 
included  in  Uie  survey.  The  foUowing  table  will  exhibit 
a  synoptical  view  of  the  stations  enumerated  here  and  in 
Exodus,  in  the  march  from  Egypt  to  Uie  Red  Sea. 
Exod.  xii.-xix.  Num.  xxxiii. 


From  Rameses,  xil  37. 
1  Succoth,  xil  87. 
3  Etham,  xiii.  20. 

3  Pi-hahiroth,  xiv.  2. 

4  Passage    through    the 

Red  Sea,  xiv.  22; 
and  three  davs'  march 
into  the  desert  of 
Shur,  XV.  22. 

5  Marah,  xv.  23. 

6  Elim,  XV.  27. 
7 

8  Desert  of  Sin,  xvL  1. 
9 
10 

11  Rephidim,  xvii.  1. 

12  Desert  of  Sinai,  xiz.  1. 
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From  Rameses,  v,  5. 

Succoth,  V,  5. 

Etham,  v.  6. 

Pihahiroth,  v,  7. 

Passage  through  the  Red  Sea, 
and  three  days'  march  in 
the  desert  of  Etham,  v.  8. 


Marah,  v.  8. 

Elim,  V,  9. 

Encampment    by   the   Red 

Sea,  V.  10. 
Desert  of  Sin,  o.  11. 
Dophkah,  v.  12. 
Alush,  V.  13. 
Rephidim,  r.  14. 
Desert  of  Smai,  ih  15. 


II.  From  Sinai  to  Kadeth. — ^This  portion  of  the  jonracj 
is  disposed  of  in  v.  16-18,  where,  however,  some  statiocs 
are  omitted,  which,  to  furnish  a  connected  itinerary,  mast 
be  supplied  firom  other  sources.  This  may  be  done  tliB^ 
in  continuation  of  the  above  table : 


Num.  x.-xiv. 


Num.  xxxiiL 


From  Uie  Desert  of  Sinai,    From  the  Desert  of  Sinsi.  i 
X.  12.  V,  16. 

13  Taberah,  xL  3;  Deut.  > 

ix.  22. 

14  Kibroth-hattaaTah,  xL    Kibroth-hataarah,  v.  16. 

34. 

15  Hazeroth,  xi.  35.  Hazeroth,  v.  17.  { 

16  Kadesh,  in  the  desert  ^ 

of  Paran,    xii.    16; 

xiii.    26 ;    Deut    i. 

2-9.   Henoe  they  turn  '   I 

back  to  wander  for  i 

thirty-eight      years. 

Num.  xiv.  25,  etc  i 

The  comparison  of  the  particnlars  given  of  this  route  is 
the  different  texts  which  bear  upon  it,  as  collated  with  At 
accounts  of  travellers,  which  have  been  ably  digested  by  , 
Dr.  Robinson  in  the  American  Biblical  BepoMtarg  for  ^ 
1832;  by  Laborde,  in  his  Commentaire  Ohtginipkimu  ter  | 
f  Erode;  and  by  Ranmer,  in  his  Beitraae  zur  BiUiteheM 
GeograpkiCf  eaable  us  to   state   the   following   results. 
After  me  Israelites  had  been  about  twelve  months  sta- 
tioned among  the  Sinai  mountains,  they,  at  the  Diviot  / 
intimation,  conveyed  by  the  removal  of  the  doady  pilltf 
fk-om  off  the  tabernacle,  broke  up  their  encampmeiDt,  ud   I 
took  their  departure.    It  would  seem  that  ther  proceeded 
down  Wady-Sheikh,  having  the  wilderness  of  Paran  before 
them,  in  a  north-westerl^j^  direction ;  but  having  come  to 
A  goilge  in  the  moantuns,  they  struck  into  a  N.N.E^ 
direction,  across  a  sandy  plain;  and  then  pMsed  over 
the  Jebel  e^Tyh,  which  we  haye  already  oescribed  t) 
intersecting  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  and  came  down  tk 
Wady-Zakkah  to  the  station  Taberah.    This  was  their 
first  regular  encampment  after  leaving  ^nai,  and  it  took 
them  three  days  to  reach  it    What  name  tlie  place  prt* 
vionslpr  bore  is  not  known ;  but  it  reodyed  that  en  Tdwrsk 
(bttmtng\  firom  the  miraculous  fire  which  destroyed  the 
murmurers  in  the  outer  parts  of  the  camp.    The  next  st»- 
tioo,  Kibroth-hattaavah*  in  like  manner,  derived  its  oime 
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(jfravea  of  lust)  from  the  pbgae  inflioted  on  the  people  for 
&eir  unreasonable  complaints.  The  departure  fN>m  Ta- 
berah  is  not  mentioned,  whence  some  have  reg^utied  these 
two  as  but  different  names  for  one  station ;  but,  in  Deut 
ix.  22,  Moses  speaks  of  the  two  places  as  distinct  Neither 
of  those  places  have  been  identified;  nor  does  it  seem 
likely  that  names  imposed  by  passine  strangers  woold  be 
allowed  by  the  native  wanderers  of  the  region  tosapersede 
those  which  previously  existed.  Their  next  station  was 
Efazeroth.  This  Barckhardt,  and  after  him  Robinson, 
think  thev  find  at  Ain  el-Hudberah.  There  is  no  fomida- 
tion  for  this  conjecture  but  in  the  resemblance  of  name, 
which  must  not  blind  us  to  the  difficulty  of  fixing  a  station 
seemingly  so  advanced  in  the  route  to  a  point  so  little  re- 
moved from  Sinai.  If  they  were  three  days  in  reaching 
Taberah,  they  were  five  days  at  least  in  reaching  Haze- 
roth  ;  but  Ain  el-Hudherah  is  not  for^  miles  from  their 
starting  point,  nor  one-fourth  of  the  whole  distance  from 
Sinai  to  Kadesh,  which  is  described  in  Deut.  i.  2  as  eleven 
days'  journey.  .  Besides,  Hazeroth  is  the  station  given  in 
the  early  part  of  this  book  (in  the  texts  referred  to  in  the 
list)  as  next  before  Kadesh ;  and  although  there  is  a  mani- 
fest lacuna  between  these  two  stations,  we  have  no  reason 
to  suppose  it  so  disproportionably  great  as  to  cover  three- 
fourtns  of  the  whole  journey  between  Sinai  and  Kadesh,  or 
at  all  greater  than  the  proportion  of  time  would  indicate. 
For  these  and  other  reasons  we  feel  bound  to  reject  Ain 
cl-Hudherah  as  the  representative  of  Hazeroth;  for  its 
adoption—standing  as  it  does  without  any  corroborating 
btimations,  respecting  other  stadons— tends  much  more  to 
embarrass  Uian  to  elucidate  the  difficulties  of  the  route. 
Dr.  Robinson,  indeed,  shews  that  its  adoption  would  prove 
that  the  Israelites  must  have  followed  the  nearest  route  to 
the  eastern  arm  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  so  along  the  coast  to 
Akabah ;  and  thence  probably  through  the  Wady  el-Ara- 
bah  to  Kadesh.  Indeed,  such  is  the  nature  of  the  country 
that  having  once  arrived  at  this  fountain,  they  could  not 
well  have  varied  their  course  so  as  to  have  kept  aloof  from 
the  sea  and  continued  along  the  high  plateau  of  the  western 
desert  Now  this  appears  a  very  ^ood  reason  for  rejectbg 
an  allocation  of  Hazeroth  involvm^  such  consequences ; 
for  it  seems  to  us  that  it  b  the  obvious  intention  of  the 
sacred  historian  to  intimate  that  they  did  not  take  the  route 
by  the  sea  and  the  Wady  Arabah,  but  that  of  the  western 
desert  In  the  texts  referred  to  only  two  intervening  sta- 
tions are  mentioned ;  but  two  others  occur  earlier;  namely, 
<  Taberah '  and  the  *  wilderness  of  Paran.'  There  are  then 
four  places,  which  we  may  arrange  thus: — 1.  Taberah; 
2.  Kibroth-hattaavah ;  3.  Hazeroth ;  4.  Wilderness  of 
Paran.  Taberah  is  mentioned  in  ch.  xi.  3.  As  to  Paran, 
Dr.  Hales  and  others  put  it  first  instead  of  last ;  and  most 
of  the  maps  of  the  journeys  of  the  Israelites  do  the  same. 
It  is  indeed  said  in  ch.  x.  12,  that  *  the  children  of  Israel 
took  their  journeys  out  of  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  and  the 
cloud  rested  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran.'  But  a  little 
examination  would  have  shewn  that  this  is  merely  a  general 
indication  of  the  direction  of  the  journey ;  as  might  indeed 
be  suggested  by  the  plural  form  i  journeys.'  Further  on 
(ch.  X.  33),  the  particular  account  is  resumed,  and  it  is  said 
that  the  host  departed  from  the  mount  of  the  Lord  three 
days*  journey.  It  seems  to  be  the  place  where  they  rested 
on  the  third  day  that  was  called  *  Taberah'  {the  burning), 
because  the  fire  of  the  Lord  there  destroyed  tlie  people 
when  they  murmured.  The  next  place  is  called  Kibroth- 
hattaavah  (ch.  xi.  34),  which  is  the  first  mentioned  in  this 
chapter ;  the  next  Hazeroth  (ch.  xi.  35) ;  and  then,  in  ch. 
xii.  16,  we  read, '  the  people  removed  from  Hazeroth,  and 
pitched  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran.'  The  removal  of  the 
Paran  station,  from  the  first  to  the  fourth  in  the  list,  does 
not  therefore  need  any  vindication.  The  wilderness  of 
Paran  is  probably  particularly  mentioned  in  connection 
with  Kadesh  in  this  approach  to  it,  for  the  venjr  purpose  of 
shewinff  that  they  did  not  come  to  it  by  the  wildeniesa  of 
Zin,  which  name  seems  to  distinguish  the  Wady  el- 
Arabah ;  and  thus  to  indicate  that  they  rather  went  along 
the  other  side  of  the  hills  which  confine  that  valley  on  the 
west*  In  connection  with  this,  there  is  this  remarkable 
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passage  in  Deut  i.  2,— (*  There  are  eleven  days'  journey 
from  Horeb,  by  the  way  of  Mount  Seir,  unto  Kadesh- 
bamea.')  By  'the  way  of  Mount  Seir,*  we  should  rather 
expect  the  way  up  the  great  valley  to  be  intended,  and  that 
this  text  designs  to  point  out  some  difference  between  the 
road  which  was  not  and  that  which  was  taken.  If,  how- 
ever, it  applies  to  the  road  which  was  taken,  as  seems 
upon  the  whole  most  probable,  we  may  understand  that  the 
hills  on  both  sides  of  the  valley  were,  in  a  general  sense, 
called  the  mountains  of  Seir ;  and  that  the  expression, '  by 
the  way  of  Mount  Seir,'  means  simply  that  tiie  road  lay 
along  the  mountains,  whether  in  or  out  of  the  valley,  and 
not  straight  through  the  desert  of  Paran  (et-Tyh).  A 
short  stay  seems  to  have  been  made  at  Hazeroth,  which 
was  rendered  memorable  by  the  family  dissensions  between 
Bloses,  Aaron,  and  Miriam.  From  this  place  they  seem  to 
have  marched  on  from  day  to  day,  without  again  forming 
a  regular  encampment  This  accounts  for  no  other  stations 
being  mentioned  in  the  large  interval  between  Hazeroth 
and  Kadesh,  in  which  there  must  have  been  several  halts, 
if  no  encampment.  In  fact  the  present  chapter  does  give 
the  names  of  many  stations  after  Hazeroth,  and  before 
Kadesh ;  but  by  a  careful  consideration  of  circumstances, 
and  especially  of  the  texts  (as  cited  in  the  table),  which 
conduct  the  Israelites  at  once  from  Hazeroth  to  Kadesh,  it 
becomes  clear  that  these  seemingly  intervening  stations 
refer  to  a  second  route,  terminating  in  a  second  visit  to 
Kadesh.  The  great  number  of  stations  enumerated  in  what 
is  distinctly  stated  to  have  been  but  eleven  days'  journey, 
would  alone  be  sufficient  evidence  of  this.  Dr.  Robinson, 
who  in  his  Biblical  Researches  takes  the  same  ground,  also 
observes — *  They  broke  up  from  Sinai  on  the  twentieth  day 
of  the  second  month  in  the  second  year  of  their  departure 
out  of  Egypt,  corresponding  to  the  early  part  of  May ;  they 
came  into  the  desert  of  Paran,  whence  ^ies  were  sent  up 
the  mountiun  into  Palestine, '  in  the  time  of  the  first  ripe 

Oies ;"  and  these  returned  after  forty  days  to  tiie  camp  at 
esh.  As  grapes  begin  to  ripen  in  Jndah  in  the  month 
of  July,  the  return  of  the  spies  is  to  be  placed  in  August  or 
September.  The  people  now  murmured  at  the  report  of 
the  spies,  and  received  the  sentence  from  Jehovah  that 
their  carcases  should  fall  in  the  wilderness.  Thev  were 
ordered  to  turn  back  into  the  desert '  by  the  way  of  the  Red 
Sea,'  although  it  appears  that  they  abode  'many  da]^'  in 
Kadesh.  The  next  notice  of  the  Israelites  is  that  in  the 
first  month  they  came  to  the  desert  of  Zin,  and  abode  again 
in  Kadesh;  here  Miriam  dies;  Moses  and  Aaron  bring 
water  ftom  the  rock ;  a  passage  is  demanded  throueh  the 
land  of  Edom  and  refused ;  and  they  then  journeyed  from 
Kadesh  to  Mount  Hor,  where' Aaron  died  in  the  fortieth 
year  of  the  departure  from  Egypt,  in  the  first  day  of  the 
fifth  month,  corresponding  to  a  part  of  August  and  Sep- 
tember. Here,  then,  between  August  of  the  second  year, 
and  August  of  the  fortieth  year  of  the  departure  fVom 
Eg}'pt  in  the  first  day  of  the  fifth  month,  we  have  an  in- 
terval of  thirty-eight  years  of  wandering  in  the  desert 
With  this  coincides  another  account  From  Mount  Hor 
they  proceeded  to  Elath  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  so  around  the 
land  of  Edom  to  the  brook  Zered  on  the  border  of  Moab ; 
and  from  the  time  of  their  departure  fVom  Kadesh  (mean- 
ing of  course  their  first  departure),  until  they  came  to  the 
brook  Zered,  there  is  said  to  have  been  an  interval  of  thirty 
eight  years.    [Deut  iL  1-14.] 

III.  The  Wojufmif^.— This  period  embraces  the  period  of 
thirty-eight  years,  fVom  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from 
Kadesh  UU  their  return  thither,  during  which  they  lived  in 
the  desert  removing  from  station  to  station,  without  any 
ultimate  destination,  as  circumstances  required,  and  as  the 
cloudy  pillar  indicated.  It  is  a  difficult  question,  whether 
we  are  to  understand  the  verses  18-36,  as  intending  to  de- 
scribe the  principal  stations  during  the  thirty-eight  years' 
wanderinn,  or  tne  stages  when,  towards  the  end  of  that 
period,  a  definite  object  was  again  given  to  the  journey. 
This  question  we  do  not  think  it  necessaij  to  investigate,  and 
do  not  profess  to  decide.  There  are  circumstances  which 
&voor  both  opinions :  the  first  seems  to  be  &voured  by  the 
fewness  of  the  stations-— sixteen ;  and  by  our  being  able  to 
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recognise  a  definite  object  in  v.  33,  where,  at  Jotbathah, 
we  again  know  with  certainty  where  they  are,  and  can  trace 
them  and  their  objecti  with  considerable  accuracy  daring 
the  rest  of  their  journeys.  But,  then,  if  this  opinion  Im 
received,  it  is  necessary  to  suppose  a  large  hiatus  of  many 
yeiuy  wanderings  between  Kithmah  and  Rimmon-pares 
(v,  19).  That  is  to  say,  that  Moses,  when  he  resumes  the 
regular  account,  dates  from  the  place,  Kadesh,  where  a 
definite  object  ceased  for  a  time,  and  then,  without  reckon- 
ing the  intermediate  and  uncertain  wanderings,  resumes 
the  account  where  the  definite  object  was  Tesumed.  This 
will  scarcely  seem  too  violent  an  hypothesis  to  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  Hebrew  computation. 
But  we  have  still  the  option  of  the  other  altematiTe.  If 
we  adopt  tMs,  we  have  then  to  consider  whether  the  sta- 
tions here  mentioned  were  consecutive  stages  of  a  progres- 
sive journey,  or  merely  the  principal  places  of  encampment 
during  a  period  of  devious  and  arbitrary  wandering.  Very 
much  has  been  written,  to  very  little  purpose,  on  tlus  sub- 
ject ;  and  where  the  whole  is  so  pure!  v  cod jectanU,  we  do 
not  think  it  worth  while  even  to  state  the  different  opinions 
which  have  been  entertfuned  as  to  the  route  which  these 
stations  indicate,  and  the  places  where  they  are  to  be  found. 
Our  own  impression  is,  that  if  these  names  are  to  be  under- 
stood of  the  whole  period,  they  do  not  indicate  any  definite 
route— believing  that  the  Israelites  wandered  to  and  fro 
through  all  the  re^on  of  et-Tyh,  frequently  perhaps,  in 
the  course  of  the  thirtr-eight  years»  returning  to  the  same 
stations,  where  they  knew  fh>m  experience  that  pasture 
might  be  foond  for  the  flocks.  As  to  the  identification  of 
the  names  in  this  part,  it  does  not  seem  that  any  certainty 
can  be  arrived  at  on  the  subject  till  we  come  to  Elath, 
which,  we  learn  from  Dent  ii.  8  (see  the  note  there),  was 
one  of  the  immediately  previous  stages  to  Elsion-geber,  and 
is  thought  to  be  the  same  as  the  Jotbathah  of  v.  33.  We 
then  ki^w  where  we  are.  For  a  notice  of  Eiion-geber,  see 
1  Kings  ix.  S6. 

IV.  JFhm  Kadeth  to  the  plaine  (fModb. — The  historical 
circomstanoes  of  this  portion  of  the  journey  have  been  ftilly 
considered  in  the  notes  to  the  immediately  preceding  chap- 
ters, from  cIl  xx.,  and  require  no  further  notice.  As  we 
have  more  than  one  list  of  the  stations  of  this  portion  of  the 
journey,  the  following  synoptical  view  of  the  whole  will  be 
serviceable: 

Num.  XX.  21 ;  Dent  i.  2-10. 


1  From  Kadesh,  Num.  XX. 

22. 

2  Beerosh    Bene*jaakan, 

Dent  X.  6. 

3  Mount  Hor,  Num.  xx. 

22 ;  or  Mosera,  Dent 
X.  6,  where  Aaron 
died. 

4  Gudgodah,  Dent.  x.  7. 

5  Jotbah,  Deut  x.  7. 

6  Way  of  the   Red  Sea, 

Num.xxL4;  by  Elath 
and  Esion-geber,  Deut 
ii.a 
7 
8 

9  Oboth,  Num.  xxL  10. 
10  Ije-abarim,Num.xx].ll, 
U  The  brook  Zered,  Num. 
xxi.l2;Deut  1113,14. 
18  The  brook  Amon,  Num. 
XXL  13  s  Deut  ii.  24. 
13 

14 

15  Beer  (well)  in  the  desert, 

Num.  xxi.  16, 18. 

16  Mattnnah,  xxL  18. 


NuuLXxxiiL 
From  Kadesh,  v,  37. 


Mount  Hor,  o.  37. 


Zalmonah,  v.  41. 
Punon,  V,  42. 
Oboth,  V,  33. 
Ije«Abarim  or  lim,  v,  44>  45. 


Dibon-gad,    o.    45,    now 

Diban. 
Almon-diblathaim,  v.  46. 


Mountains  of  AbariBi«  near 
to  Nebo,  V.  47. 


Plains  of  Abarim,  near  to 
Nebo>  w.  47. 


17  Nahaliel,  xxL  19. 

18  Bamoth,  xxi.  19. 

19  Pisgah,  put  for  the  range 

of  Abarim,  of  which 
Pisgah  was  part,  xxi. 
80. 

20  By  the  way  of  Bashan  to 

the  plains  of  Moab  by 

Joroan  near  Jericho,  I 

Num.  xxi.  33 ;  xxii.  1. 

But  although  we  have  inserted  this  comparative  list  in  ! 
fhll,  as  usually  given,  we  feel  bound  to  protest  against  the  ' 
unnecessary  muUipUcation  of  apparent  differences  between 
the  li8ts,by  regarding  as  stations  such  places  as  Beer,  Mat- 
tsnah,  Nahaliel,  and  Bamoth,  which  occur  in  Num.  xxi. 
10,  IS,  19,  and  wluch  are  placed  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Amon.  Leaving  out  these,  the  list,  so  fkr  as  collected 
Arom  the  early  portion  of  this  book,  differs  littie  firom  that 
which  the  present  chapter  conttuns :  and  tiiat  they  really 
should  not  be  regarded  as  stations,  in  the  usual  sense  <h 
the  term,  will  appear  firom  the  followinff  oonsideratioos. 
Verse  13  of  that  chapter  describes  the  Israelites  as  en- 
camped on  the  other  (the  south)  side  of  the  Amon ;  then 
follows  a  poetical  passage  in  which  the  names  in  question 
occur,  and  which  are  never  anywhere  else  mentioned  as 
parts  of  the  joumey.  Indeed  the  Israelites  do  not  seem  to 
nave  then  crossed  the  Amon,  for  it  b  immediately  before 
said  that  they  were  on  the  south  side  of  that  river,  and  no 
mention  is  made  of  their  having  previously  crossed ;  on 
tiie  contrary,  the  Samaritan  text  has,  afier  the  poetry  in 
which  these  names  occur,  the  same  passage  widen  we  find 
in  Deut  ii.  24,  namely, '  Rise  ye  up,  take  your  journey,  and 
pass  over  the  river  Amon.'  These  places  tiierefore  belong 
to  tiie  south  side,  if  they  are  stations;  but  there  is  no  room 
there  for  them,  the  Hebrews  being  already  on  the  Anion : 
and  if  we  allow  them  to  be  sought  north  of  the  Amon, 
where  are  they  to  be  fixed  ?  Not  between  the  Amon  and 
Dibon,  the  distance  being  so  small ;  and  between  IMbon 
and  Mount  Nebo,  where  uiey  are  usaally  placed,  they  are 
not  wanted,  for  the  distance  does  not  exceed  eleven  miles, 
and  two  stages  are  given  to  it  in  the  present  text  (tn;.  46, 
47).  This  surely  is  quite  enough  without  bringing  in  other 
intermediate  stations,  to  make,  m  this  short  distance,  nearly 
as  many  stages  as  miles.  No  doubt  there  were  such  places 
in  the  neighoourhood  of  the  Amon ;  but  we  can  find  no 
reason  to  think  that  they  were  stations  on  the  journey. 
The  names  which  are  found  in  the  present  list,  are  noticed 
in  the  places  where  they  first  occur,  as  indicated  in  the 
table. 

52.  <  Pictures .'— The  word  n^pt^  nuukUK  is  the  sams 
that  occurs  in  connection  with  'stone'  in  Levit  xxvL  1, 
where  see  the  note. 

55.  *Pricha  in  youreyesand  thonu  in  wour  tidee,' — People 
in  the  East,  in  conseouence  of  their  li^t  clothing  the  ex- 
posed state  of  their  feet,  and  the  narrowness  of  the  paths, 
nave  great  dread  of  thorns,  which  are  a  much  sorer  inoon- 
venienoe  than  many  in  this  country  would  imagine.  We 
have  read  of  a  traveller  in  Africa  (Mollien)  abandoning 
the  native  dress,  which  he  had  assumed,  mudi  on  aocosnt 
of  the  insufficient  protection  it  afforded  against  *the  thorns 
and  briers  of  the  wildemess.'  The  AratM,  in  traverung 
their  native  deserts,  are  mostiy  provided  with  a  pair  H 
pincers  for  the  express  purpose  of  extracting  the  tboras 
from  their  foet  In  India  (as  we  leam  from  Mr.  Roberta), 
those  who  carry  the  palankeen,  or  who  travel  in  ffRMOS, 
often  ory  aloud,  Mmul  muUut  —a  thorn,  a  thornl  'Aa 
sufferer  soon  throws  himself  on  the  earth,  and  some  one, 
fomous  for  his  skill,  extracts  the  thom.  Does  a  penoo  see 
something  of  a  distressinff  nature?  he  says,  ''That  was  a 
thorn  in  my  eyes.'  A  father  says  of  his  bad  son,  *  He  is  to 
me  as  a  thorn.'  '  Hb  vile  expressions  were  like  thoraa  in 
my  body.'  A  person  gdng  to  live  in  an  unhealtiiy  plara, 
or  where  there  are  quarrelsome  people^  is  said  to  bt  gomg 
to  the  thorny  desert. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

\  The  borders  of  the  kmd.     16  The  names  of  the  men 
whkh  shall  divide  the  land. 

And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moees,  saying, 

2  Command  the  children  of  Israel,  and 
say  unto  them,  When  ye  come  into  the  land 
of  Canaan ;  (this  is  the  land  that  shall  fall 
unto  you  for  an  inheritance,  even  the  land  of 
Canaan  with  the  coasts  thereof:) 

8  TTien  *your  south  Quarter  shall  be  from 
the  wilderness  of  Zin  along  by  the  coast  of 
Edom,  and  your  south  border  shall  be  the 
outmost  coast  of  the  salt  sea  eastward  : 

4  And  your  border  shall  turn  from  the 
south  to  the  ascent  pf  Akrabbim,  and  nass  on 
to  Zin  :  and  the  going  forth  thereof  shall  be 
from  the  south  to  Kadesh-bamea,  and  shall  go 
on  to  Hazar-addar,  and  pass  on  to  Azmon  : 

5  And  the  border  shall  fetch  a  compass 
from  Azmon  unto  the  river  of  Egypt,  and  the 
goings  out  of  it  shall  be  at  the  sea. 

6  And  as  for  the  western  border,  ye  shall 
even  have  the  great  sea  for  a  border :  this 
shall  be  your  west  border. 

7  Ana  this  shall  be  your  north  border: 
from  the  great  sea  ye  shall  point  out  for  you 
mount  Hor : 

8  From  mount  Hor  ye  shall  point  out  your 
border  unto  the  entrance  of  Hamath;  and 
the  goings  forth  of  the  border  shall  be  to 
Zedad: 

9  And  the  border  shall  so  on  to  Ziphron, 
and  the  gqings  out  of  it  shall  be  at  Hazar- 
enan :  this  slmll  be  your  north  border. 

10  And  ye  shall  point  out  your  east  border 
from  Hazar-enan  to  Shepham  : 

11  And  the  coast  shall  go  down  from  She- 
pham to  Riblab,  on  the  east  side  of  Ain ;  and 
the  border  shall  descend,  and  shall  reach  unto 
the  'side  of  the  sea  of  Chinnereth  eastward : 

12  And  the  border  shall  go  down  to  Jor- 
dan, and  the  goings  out  of  it  shall  be  at  the 
salt  sea:  this  shidl  be  your  land  with  the 
coasts  thereof  round  about 

13  And  Moses  commanded  the  children  of 
Israel,  saying,  This  is  the  land  which  ye  shall 


inherit  by  lot,  which  the  Lord  commanded  to 
give  unto  the  nine  tribes,  and  to  the  half 
tribe: 

14  "For  the  tribe  of  the  children  of  Reuben 
according  to  the  house  of  their  lathers,  and 
the  tribe  of  the  children  of  Gad  according  to 
the  house  of  their  fathers,  have  received  their 
inheritance ;  and  half  the  tribe  of  Manasseh 
have  received  their  inheritance  : 

15  TTie  two  tribes  and  the  half  tribe  have 
received  their  inheritance  on  this  side  Jordan 
near  Jericho  eastward,  toward  the  sunrising. 

16  IT  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying, 

17  These  are  the  names  of  the  men  which 
shall  divide  the  land  unto  you :  *Eleazar  the 
priest,  and  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun. 

18  And  ye  shall  take  one  prince  of  every 
tribe,  to  divide  the  land  by  inheritance. 

19  And  the  names  of  the  men  are  these  : 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  Caleb  the  son  of  Je- 
phunneh. 

20  And  of  the  tribe  of  the  children  of 
Simeon,  Shemuel  the  son  of  Ammihud. 

21  Of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  Elidad  the 
son  of  Chislon. 

22  And  the  prince  of  the  tribe  of  the  child- 
ren of  Dan,  Bukki  the  son  of  Jogli. 

23  The  prince  of  the  children  of  Joseph, 
for  the  trioe  of  the  children  of  Manasseh, 
Hanniel  the  son  of  Ephod. 

24  And  the  prince  of  the  tribe  of  the 
children  of  Ephraim,  Kemuel  the  son  of 
Shiphtan. 

25  And  the  prince  of  the  tribe  of  the 
children  of  Zebulun,  Elizaphan  the  son  of 
Pamach. 

26  And  the  prince  of  the  tribe  of  the  child- 
ren of  Issachar,  Paltiel  the  son  of  Azzan. 

27  And  the  prince  of  the  tribe  of  the  child- 
ren of  Asher,  Ahihud  the  son  of  Shelomi. 

28  And  the  prince  of  the  tribe  of  the 
children  of  Napntali,  Pedahel  the  son  of 
Ammihud. 

29  These  are  they  whom  the  Lord  com- 
manded to  divide  the  inheritance  unto  the 
children  of  Israel  in  the  land  of  Canaan. 


IJoduli.]. 


t  Heb.  thtMiitr. 


•  Clup.M.8S.    Josh.  14.  >,  8. 


«J<»h.  19.51. 


Vena  8.  <  T%eUmdt^  Canaan  unth  the coatU  theno/*^ 
This  chapter  oontaint  ninterials  fbr  a  map ;  and  a  well- 
eoDStrneted  map  would  ibrm  the  best  oommentarj  upon  it 
Under  tids  impressioo  we  shaU  not  enter  into  any  large 
details,  bat  oonflne  oonelTes  to  a  hnr  occasional  remarks 
and  explanations.  But  it  maybe  well  to  premise  that  the 
retH  diiBcalties  of  this  chapter  are  much  mcreased  in  onr 
version  by  the  want  of  mlnnte  topographical  proprietj  in 


the  translatioo.  In  snch  a  description  as  this,  the  sense 
often  entireW  depends  on  which  one  oat  of  several  senses 
we  may  assign  to  a  particular  Hebrew  preposition,  the 
correct  rendering  of  which,  in  many  instances,  required  a 
larger  measare  of  local  knowledge  than  was  possessed  at 
the  time  oar  translation  was  made ;  and,  indeed,  than  can 
weU  be  said  to  be  possessed  at  present  We  shall  therefore 
take  the  Uberty  of  giving  Dr.  Ckddes's  translation  of  this 
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passage,  vhich  we  consider  particularly  happy,  and  which 
claims  the  more  attention  from  the  fact  that  the  learned 
translator  has  not,  so  &r  as  we  can  perceive  from  his 
notes,  any  topographical  theory  calculated  to  exercise  any 
influence  upon  his  version.  3  *  The  south-trest  comer  if 
your  southern  boundary  shall  be  where  the  wilderness  of 
Zin  toucheth  on  the  border  of  Edom;  so  that  your 
southern  boundary  shall  run  eastward  firom  the  outmost 
point  of  the  salt  sea ;  4  And  winding  about  the  south  side 
of  the  heights  of  Akrabbim,  shall  pass  on  to  Zin ;  thence 
extending  to  the  south  of  Kadesh-bamea,  it  shall  pass  on 
to  Hazar-addar,  and  thence  to  Azmon ;  5  From  Azmon 
the  boundary  shall  wind  about  to  the  torrent  of  £g>'pt, 
and  terminate  at  the  great  sea.*  Thus  much  for  the  south 
border,  which  is  more  diflScult  to  define  than  any  of  the 
others.  From  the  general  specification  in  verse  3  we 
learn  the  breadth  of  the  southern  botindary,  namely,  from 
the  great  desert  valley  of  Zin  to  the  Mediterranean,  and 
this  there  is  no  difficulty  in  understanding ;  but  the  re- 
maining verses,  which  specify  where  and  now  the  boun- 
dary line  is  to  be  drawn  between  these  two  points,  are  not 
equallv  clear.  The  only  two  views  we  have  met  widi  on 
the  subject,  whether  in  maps  or  books,  are  these:— one  of 
which  draws  the  line  just  from  the  south  of  the  Dead  Sot 
to  the  supposed  river  of  Egypt,  at  el*Arish,  the  ancient 
Rhinocolura— that  is  from  N.  lat  31"  5'  to  31°  IS*;  while 
the  other  draws  the  same  line  from  the  Gulf  of  Akaba  to 
the  eastern  or  Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile.  The  text 
must  now  be  necessarily  obscure  which  admits  so  wide  a 
difference  in  the  interpretation.  The  former  understands 
that  the  statement  refers  to  the  country  actually  occupied 
by  the  Jews ;  •  and  the  latter,  that  it  comprehends  the  region 
southward  over  which,  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  tneir 
power  for  a  time  extended.  The  whole  of  the  positions 
are  fixed  according  to  these  views.  Thus  the  *  ascent  of 
Akrabbim '  is  fixed  by  one  class  of  interpreters  to  the 
range  of  hills  adjoining  the  Dead  Sea  on  the  south-west ; 
whereas  the  other  find  it  in  the  mountains  of  Akaba  near 
the  town  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  that  name.  We  are 
strongly  disposed  to  think  that  the  truth  lies  between  the 
t'^o  opinions.  It  is  not  likely  that  in  this  place  Moses, 
who  does  not  even  take  into  account  the  country  beyond 
Jordan,  where  the  two  tribes  and  a  half  were  settled, 
should,  in  one  direction  only,  speak  with  a  view  to  the 
remote  and  future  extent  of  Solomon's  dominion.  And 
still  less  was  it  likely  that  he,  who  had  been  so  much 
troubled  by  the  Egyptian  tendencies  of  the  people,  and 
their  inclination  to  return  to  Egypt,  should  fix  their  fron- 
tier in  one  place  at  the  Nile.  K^ides,  the  topography  of 
this  chapter  forbids  this  interpretation ;  for  Kadesh-bamea 
is  stated  to  be  to  the  south  of  Akrabbim,  and  therefore, 
according  to  this  theory*,  Kadesh-bamea  must  have  been  in 
the  peninsula  of  Sinai  1— an  opinion  which  no  one  has 
ventured  to  advocate,  though  it  necessarily  results  from 
advocated  opinions.  Thus,  in  perfect  conformity  with 
the  sacred  text—particularly  of  the  Hebrew  text  itself— 
we  avoid  the  difficulties  of  the  larger,  and  intangible 
boundary  on  the  one  hand;  and,  on  the  other,  add  to 
the  limit  commonly  assigned  (and  properly,  so  far  as 
the  actually  settled  country  is  concerned')  a  district, 
which  not  being  wholly  desert,  might  furnish  useful  pas- 
tures to  the  southern  tribes,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
gave  them  on  their  weakest  border  a  frontier  of  open 
country,  such  as  most  people  deare  to  possess  in  similar 
circumstances,  and  the  right  to  which,  properly  asserted, 
would  enable  them  to  exclude  strangers  or  enemies  from 
establishing  themselves  in  the  immecuate  vidnitv  of  their 
cultivation  and  their  towns.  This  consideration  alone 
would,  in  our  opinion,  sanction  the  conclusion  to  which 
we  have  been  led,  even  with  weaker  oorrob(»ationt  than 
we  have  been  enabled  to  adduce. 

6.  *  Th€  great  sea.* — The  Mediterranean  is  the  only 
western  border  recognised  in  this  verse.  It  is  properly 
called  <  great*  as  contrasted  with  the  smaller  seas  and 
lakes  known  to  the  Jews,  namely,  the  Red  Sea,  the  Dead 
Sea,  and  the  Sea  of  Chinnereth,  or  of  Galilee.  The  terri- 
tory actoally  possened,  however,  was  not  so  simple  and 
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distinct  as  here  defined,  since  the  Israeiiles  desisted  firom 
expelling  the  Canaanites  and  Philistines,  and  left  them  in 
possession  of  some  important  points  on  the  coast  David 
first  executed  the  intentions  of  the  lawgiver  in  this  matter; 
but  even  he  seems  rather  to  have  subdued  than  diqxis- 
dessed  them.  We  shall  see  the  consequences  of  this  neg^ 
lect  as  we  proceed ;  for,  as  Michaelis  remarks, '  The  clear 
possession  of  the  sea  coast  is  of  infinite  consequence  to  a 
state  established  in  Palestine,  even  though  it  carry  on  no 
commerce;  for  without,  it  the  boundary  can  never  be  se- 
cure.' The  consequences  of  this  neglect  fully  verified  the 
prophecv  in  v.  55  of  the  preceding  chapter.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  even  David  made  no  attempt  against  the 
Phoenicians,  known  in  Scripture  as  *  the  people  of  Sidon 
and  Tyre,'  who  occupied  the  northernmost  portion  of  the 
coast;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  both  he  and  Solomon 
were  on  the  most  friendly  terms  with  the  sovereign  of 
Tvre.  As  the  Sidouians  are  never  mentioned  in  the  list 
of  the  nations  to  be  dispossessed  and  exterminated,  it  has 
been  questioned  whether  it  was  at  all  the  intention  of 
Moses  that  thejr  should  be  disturbed  in  their  small  bm 
important  domain,  or  whether,  indeed,  the  ancient  and 
more  northem  territory  of  Sidon  was  included  within  the 
northern  limit  assigned  in  this  chapter  to  the  Promisod 
Land.  We  fimd,  however,  in  Josh.  xix.  28,  29,  that  the 
bouudanr  of  Asher  was  to  reach  *  unto  gr^t  Zidoo ;'  but 
we  might  understand  this  not  to  include  Sidon,  were  it 
not  that  it  is  afterwards  mentioned,  to  the  reproach  of 
that  tribe,  that  it  had  not  expelled  the  inhabitants  of 
Sidon  (Judg.  i.  31).  We  are  therefore  left  to  infer,  that 
from  their  not  being  expressly  mentioned  in  the  Penta- 
teuch among  the  devoted  nations,  the  Israelites  may  have 
felt  it  more  at  their  option  than  in  other  instances  to 
leave  them  undisturbed,  aud  even  to  cultivate  anucable 
relations  with  so  ingenious  and  enterprising  a  people^ 
whose  commerce  and  manufactures  may  have  been  of  con- 
siderable benefit  to  themselves.  And  although  the  Lord 
does  not  say  in  the  Pentateuch  (to  which  the  Jews  have 
always  paid  more  particular  attention  than  to  the  rest  of 
their  Scriptures),  that  the  Sidonians  were  to  be  driven 
out,  he  does  say  so  in  Josh.  xiii.  6,  where,  however,  the 
'Zidonians'  may  very  properly  mean,  not  tbe  inhabitants 
of  Sidon  itself,  but  the  Sidonian  colonies  in  Mount  Leba- 
non. But  we  must  defer  some  further  oonsiderations  on 
this  subject  to  the  texts  with  which  they  are  more  imme- 
diately connected. 

7 — 9.  *  And  this  shall  be  vottr  north  border,'  etc — We 
here  give,  as  before.  Dr.  Geddes's  reading  of  tlwse  rerses: 
'  Your  northern  boundary  shall  be  as  fbUoweth :  From  the 
great  sea  ye  shall  draw  a  line  to  the  summit  of  Moont 
Lebanon;  and  fW)m  the  summit  of  Mount  Lebanon  ye 
shall  draw  a  line  the  way  to  Hamath,  and  the  boundary 
shall  extend  to  Zedad ;  thence  it  shall  pass  on  to  Ziphraii, 
and  terminate  at  Hazar-enan :  such  shall  be  your  northern 
boundary.'  The  principal  improvement  in  this  version  is 
the  substitution  of  *  Mount  Lebanon'  for  'Mount  Hot,' 
the  occurrence  of  which  name  on  the  northern  frootier, 
after  having  already  found  it,  or  another  of  the  saoK 
name,  beyond  the  southern,  is  well  calculated  to  perplex 
the  reader  of  the  English  Bible.    The  words  rendered 

*  Mount  Hor '  in  the  common  version,  and  '  Mount  Lehi- 
non  *  by  Geddes,   are  ■^hn  "ih  hor  ha-hor ;  hor  means 

*  mountain,'  and  our  translators  so  render  the  first  Aor,  b«t 
re^rd  the  other  as  a  proper  name.  Literally,  however, 
it  IS  <  the  mountain  of  the  mountain,'  which,  aooording  to 
the  usage  of  the  Hebrew  langua^  means  *the  rminfnt 
mountain,'  or,  *  the  double  mountain,'  as  Dr.  Hales  mider- 
stands.  This  palpably  means  Lebanon,  which  it  wonld 
be  surprising  to  find  omitted,  as  in  our  version,  in  a  de- 
scription of  the  northern  boundary.  But  Lebanon  oeeois 
by  name  in  Josh.  xiii.  5,  in  such  a  sense  as  to  diew  that 
*thc  mountain  of  the  mountain'  can  mean  no  other  than 
Lebanon.  No  doubt  the  names  here  specified  all  indieste 
different  places  along  the  different  parts  of  the  two  ranges 
of  Lebanon,  which  were  required  to  form  a  northera 
fh>ntier.    For  although  it  is  not  necessaiy  to  sappose  that 
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It  extended  fiur  into  them,  we  cannot  admit  that,  in  the 
extent  necessary  to  cover  the  breadth  of  the  land,  the  limit 
anywhere  fell  short  of  the  mountains. 

10.  *  E(nt  border* — This  is  so  clear  as  to  need  little  ex- 
planation. The  northern  boundary  being  rather  higher 
than  the  source  or  sources  of  the  Jordan,  two  towns  are 
mentioned  (Shepham  and  Rihiah)  to  guide  the  boundary 
line  thither.  '  Ain '  y*JSl  probably  denotes  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Jordan,  understanding   the  word  not  as  a 


proper  name,  but  resolving  it  into  its  meaning, '  fountain' 
or  'source.*  After  this  the  boundary  is  formed  by  the 
Jordan,  the  Sea  of  Chinnereth,  the  Jordan  again,  and  the 
Dead  Sea:  the  small  portion  of  eastern  frontier,  from 
thence  down  the  ancient  valley  of  the  Jordan  to  below 
Kadesh,  was  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  southern 
frontier,  and  is  not  repeated  here.  It  is  observable  that 
the  line  is  drawn  along  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan  and 
the  seas,  so  as  to  place  these  waters  in  the  portion  of  the 
western  rather  than  the  eastern  tribes. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

1  Eight  and  forty  cities  for  the  Levites  with  their 
suburbs^  and  measure  thereof,  6  Six  of  them  are  to 
he  cities  of  refuge,  9  IVie  taws  of  mwder,  31  No 
satisfaction  Jor  murder. 

And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  in  the 
plains  of  Moab  by  Jordan  near  Jericho,  say- 
ing 

2  *  Command  the  children  of  Israel,  that 
they  give  imto  the  Levites  of  the  inheritance 
of  their  possession  cities  to  dwell  in ;  and  ve 
shall  give  also  imto  the  Levites  suburbs  fcr 
the  cities  round  about  them. 

3  And  the  cities  shall  they  have  to  dwell 
in  ;  and  the  suburbs  of  them  shall  be  for  their 
cattle,  and  for  their  goods,  and  for  all  their 
beasts. 

4  And  the  suburbs  of  the  cities,  which  ye 
shall  give  unto  the  Levites,  shall  reach  from 
the  wall  of  the  city  and  outward  a  thousand 
cubits  round  about. 

5  And  ye  shall  measure  from  without  the 
city  on  the  east  side  two  thousand  cubits,  and 
on  the  south  side  two  thousand  cubits,  and  on 
the  west  side  two  thousand  cubits,  and  on  the 
north  side  two  thousand  cubits ;  and  the  city 
shall  be  in  the  midst :  this  shall  be  to  them 
the  suburbs  of  the  cities. 

6  And  among  the  cities  which  ye  shall 
give  unto  the  Levites  there  shall  be  *six  cities 
for  refuge,  which  ye  shall  appoint  for  the 
manslayer,  that  he  may  flee  tnither :  and  to 
'them  ye  shall  add  forty  and  two  cities. 

7  So  all  the  cities  which  ye  shall  give  to 
the  Levites  sliall  be  forty  and  eight  cities: 
them  sliall  ye  give  with  their  suburbs. 

8  And  the  cities  which  ye  shall  give  shall 
be  of  the  possession  of  the  children  of  Israel : 
from  tliem  that  have  many  ye  shall  ffive  many ; 
but  from  them  that  ham  few  ye  shall  give  few : 
every  one  shall  give  of  his  cities  unto  the 
Levites  according  to  bis  inheritance  which 
*he  inheriteth. 

9  IT  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying, 

IJosh.  2l.«. 

Josh.  30.  >, 

VOI«  I. 


«  Pent.  4.  41.    Josh.  20.  2,  and  21.  3. 
•  Hcb.  4y  error.  TExod.  91.  H. 

2e 


3Heb. 
8Heb. 


10  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  and 
say  unto  them,  *When  ye  be  come  over  Jor- 
dan into  the  land  of  Canaan  ; 

11  Then  ye  shall  appoint  you  cities  to  be 
cities  of  refuge  for  you  ;  that  the  slayer  may 
flee  thither,  which  killeth  any  person  *at  un- 
awares. 

12  And  they  shall  be  unto  you  cities  for 
refuge  from  the  avenger ;  that  the  manslayer 
die  not,  until  he  stand  before  the  congregation 
in  judgment. 

13  And  of  these  cities  which  ye  shall  give 
six  cities  shall  ye  have  for  refuge. 

14  Ye  shall  give  three  cities  on  this  side 
Jordan,  and  three  cities  shall  ye  ^ive  in 
the  land  of  Canaan,  which  shall  be  cities  of 
refuge. 

15  These  six  cities  shall  be  a  refuge,  both 
for  the  children  of  Israel,  and  for  the  stranger, 
and  for  the  sojourner  among  them :  that  every 
one  that  killeth  any  person  luia wares  may  flee 
thither. 

16  ^And  if  he  smite  him  with  an  instru- 
ment of  iron,  so  that  he  die,  he  is  a  murderer : 
the  murderer  shall  surely  be  put  to  death. 

17  And  if  he  smite  him  Vith  throwing  a 
stone,  wherewith  he  may  die,  and  he  die, 
he  is  a  murderer :  the  murderer  shall  surely 
be  put  to  death. 

38  Or  a/  he  smite  him  with  an  hand  weapon 
of  wood,  wherewith  he  may  die,  and  he  die, 
he  w  a  murderer  :  the  murderer  shall  surely 
be  put  to  death. 

19  The  revenger  of  blood  himself  shall 
slay  the  murderer :  when  he  meeteth  him,  he 
shall  slay  him. 

20  But  if  he  thrust  him  of  hatred,  or  hurl 
at  him  by  'laying  of  wait,  that  he  die ; 

21  Or  in  enmity  smite  him  with  his  hand, 
that  he  die :  he  tnat  smote  him  shall  surely 
be  put  to  death ;  for  he  is  a  murderer :  the 
revenger  of  blood  shall  slay  the  murderer, 
when  he  meeteth  him. 

22  But  if  he  thrust  him  suddenly  ^'without 
enmity,  or  have  cast  upon  him  any  thmg 
without  laying  of  wait, 

alove  them  j/e  ihallgive.  *  Heb.  tliet/  inherit,  »  Ptnt.  19,  9, 

with  a  stmt  of  the  hmd,  •Dfut.19.il.  I«  Ciod.  21. 18.     - 
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23  Or  with  any  stone,  wherewith  a  man 
may  die,  seeing  him  not,  and  cast  it  upon  him, 
that  he  die,  and  was  not  his  enemy,  neither 
sought  his  harm : 

24  Then    the   congregation   shall 
between  the  slayer  and  the  revenger  of 
according  to  these  judgments  : 

25  And  the  congregation  shall  deliver  the 
slayer  out  of  tiie  hand  of  the  revenger  of 
blood,  and  the  congregation  shall  restore  him 
to  the  city  of  his  refuge,  whither  he  was  fled  : 
and  he  shall  abide  in  it  unto  the  death  of  the 
high  priest,  which  was  anointed  with  the  holy 
oil. 

26  But  if  the  slayer  shall  at  any  time  come 
without  the  border  of  the  city  of  his  refuge, 
whither  he  was  fled  ; 

27  And  the  revenger  of  blood  find  him 
without  the  borders  of  the  city  of  his  refuge, 
and  the  revenger  of  blood  kill  the  slayer ; 
*^he  shall  not  be  guilty  of  blood : 

28  Because  he  should  have  remwned  in 
the  city  of  his  refuge  until  the  death  of  the 
high  priest :  but  after  the  death  of  the  high 
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priest  the  slayer  shall  return  into  Ihe  land  of 
his  possession. 

29  So  these  thiiigs  shall  be  for  a  statute  of 
judgment  unto  you  throughout  your  geoera- 
tions  in  all  your  dwellings. 

30  Whoso  killeth  any  person,  the  murderer 
shall  be  put  to  death  by  the  **niouth  of  fi- 
nesses: out  one  witness  shall  not  testify 
against  any  person  to  cause  him  to  die. 

31  IT  Moreover  ye  shall  take  no  satisfaction 
for  the  life  of  a  murderer,  which  is  "guilty  of 
death  :  but  he  shall  be  surely  put  to  deam. 

32  And  ye  shall  take  no  satlsfisu^tion  for 
him  that  is  fled  to  the  city  of  his  refuge,  that 
he  should  come  a^ain  to  dwell  in  the  land, 
until  the  death  of  me  priest. 

33  So  ye  shall  not  pollute  the  land  wherein 
ye  are :  for  blood  it  defileth  the  land :  and 
^*ihe  land  cannot  be  cleansed  of  the  blood 
that  is  shed  therein,  but  by  the  hlood  of  him 
that  shed  it. 

34  Defile  not  therefore  the  land  which  ye 
shall  inhabit,  wherein  I  dwell :  for  I  the  Lobd 
dwell  among  the  children  of  Israel. 


1 1  Heb.  no  Uood  ahaU  be  to  him. 
IS  Ueb./bi(/(y  to  die. 


IB  Dent.  17.  0,  and  19. 15.    Matth.  18. 1«.    9  Cor.  13.  1.    Heb.  10.  S8« 
I*  Heb.  then  ca»  he  no  espiatumfor  the  land,  ^ 


Verse  2.  *  Give  unto  the  LevUee  .  .  .  cUie$  to  dwell  w.'— 
For  some  parUcolars  cooceming  these  cities,  and  alfo 
concerning  the  six  appropriated  as  cities  of  refiige,  as  well 
as  for  illustrations  of  the  principle  and  practice  of  asyla  fbr 
involuntary  criminals,  we  refer  to  the  notes  on  Josh.  xx. 
and  xxL,  wishing,  in  the  present  chapter,  to  confine  our 
attention  to  the  remarkable  particulars  concerning  blood- 
revenge  which  it  brings  under  our  notice. 

12.  *  Refuge  from  the  avenaer' — ^The  object  of  the  en- 
suing regulations  is  obTiousIy  to  guard  against  the  evils 
and  abuses  of  a  practice  which  remains  to  this  day  exceed- 
ingly prevalent  in  the  E^t  This  was  the  usage  which 
rendemi  it  a  point  of  honour,  bdispensable  and  remorse- 
less, for  the  nearest  relative  of  a  person  slain  to  become  the 
*  avenger  of  his  blood,'  and  to  rest  not  until  he  had  destroyed 
the  slayer.  Moses  is  evidently  legislating  on  existing  usages. 

The  character  and  fhncdon  of  *the  avenger'  (JP^goHl, 

V,  12),  or,  more  fblly,  *  the  avenger  of  blood'  (D'^D  7^^ 
goUl  hod-dam^  v,  19,  sea.),  are  alluded  to  as  already  wcdl 
understood;  and  the  desire  is  manifested  throughout  to 
save  the  slayer  from  the  blind  rage  of  die  goel,  until  the 
case  could  be  properly  investigated :  and  then,  if  the  offend- 
ing person  provea  to  haye  been  guilty  only  of  manslaughter, 
he  received  protection,  whereas,  if  a  murderer,  the  goel  was 
allowed  to  execute  his  avenging  office.  We  think  that  the 
practices  now  found  among  the  Bedouin  Arabs  afford  the 
most  striking  illustrations  of  the  circumstances  for  which 
this  chapter  provides,  and  of  the  mischieft  it  is  intended 
to  obviate.  The  custom  of  thar,  or  blood-reyenge,  appears 
to  have  undergone  Uttie  alteration  irom.  the  most  ancient 
times,  the  law  of  the  Koran  having  rather  sanctioned  than 
modified  the  usages  which  were  existing  before  the  time  of 
Mohammed.  This  fact  renders  the  illustration  derived 
from  this  source  the  more  appropriate.  It  is  eyident  that 
the  law  before  us  restricts  the  ayenger  to  the  pursuit  of  the 
actual  offender.  This  is  not  the  case  among  tiie  Arabs, 
who  oonuder  his  whole  fiimily  re^Kmsible  for  the  deed, 
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and  who  regard  the  blood  of  a  superior  member  of  that 
fiunily  as  much  a  satisfaction  as  tiiat  of  the  pereoo  bf 
whom  blood  has  been  shed.    There  is,  indeed,  a  rule  « 
limitation,  but  one  awfully  wide  and  comprehensive ;  ts, 
for  instance,  when  a  person  is  killed,  the  penons  iiahle  to 
yengeance  are  all  those  whose  fourth  lineal  ascendant  is  at 
the  same  time  the  fourth  lineal  ascendant  of  the  actoal 
homicide ;  and  so  also  the  right  to  exact  vengeance  is  en- 
joyed by  all  liiose  whose  foumi  lineal  ascendant  is  also  the 
fourth  lineal  ascendant  of  the  person  slain.     Besides  this, 
the  lineal  descendants  of  all  those  who  were  entitied  to  n- 
venge  at  the  moment  of  the  slaughter  inherit  this  right  from 
their  parents ;  and  the  liability  to  vengeance  descends  in  the 
same  manner  to  the  latest  generations,  whilst  the  >^^ 
remains  unsettied.  The  only  way  in  which  it  can  be  settled 
is,  either  by  the  pursued  family  sacrificing  the  criminal  to 
the  ayenger,  or  by  their  agreeing  to  pay  a  heayy  compeo- 
sation,  called  *  the  price  of  blood :'  but  this  blodid-fine  tbe 
avenger  may  refuse  to  accept,  rather  choosing  to  obtain 
blood  for  blood.    The  fkmily  of  the  offender  may  also  re- 
fbse  either  of  the  alternatives ;  but  whateyer  cause  prevents 
a  settiement,  there  can  be  no  peace,  truce,  or  alliance  be- 
tween the  &milies  who  have  thus  a  blood-feud  between 
them ;  and  this  is  sometimes  the  case  eyen  with  whole 
tribes,  eyer  ready,  as  the  tribes  are,  to  espouse  the  qatirds 
of  their  members.    A  man  whose  relation  has  been  killed, 
has  scarcely  any  other  option  than  to  assume  the  office  and 
claims  of  an  avenger;  for  he  is  held  to  be  disgraced  for   1 
ever  if  he  does  not    So  in  Antar,  a  man  of  the  tribe  of 
0)dhiah  thus  addressed  Gheidac,  whose  father  had  sosae 
time  before  been  slain  by  Antar :  *  O  Gheidac !  thou  art 
a  marked  man ;  it  does  not  become  thee  to  behave  so   ' 
haughtily  towards  the  horsemen,  when  thou  hast  not  yet 
revenged  the  murder  of  thy  father :  how  canst  thou  jgne-   , 
sume  to  boast  over  the  braye  and  the  valiant  f    The 
avenger,  if  blood  only  will  satisfy  him,  esteems  all  meant 
lanrfd  by  which  the  homidde  may  be  destroyed ;  only  he   { 
may  not  be  molested  while  he  is  a  guest  in  the  tent  of  a  | 
third  person,  nor  even  if  he  takes  rSbg^  in  the  tent  of  bis 
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deadly  foe.  The  full  effect  of  the  Mosaical  regolatioii, 
discriminatiDg  between  murder  and  manslanghter,  will  be 
also  better  apprehended,  when  it  is  recollected  that  Arabian 
practioe  does  not  osnally  make  sach  distinction :  it  is  life 
for  life,  blood  for  blood,  however  the  life  were  taken  and 
the  blood  were  spUt.  Thus  even  life  lost  in  fair  and  open 
battle,  if  he  who  took  that  life  be  known,  obliges  the  near 
relatiTe  of  the  deceased  to  assome  his  avensinff  office. 
This  has  one  good  effect,  that  it  tends  to  render  me  freqaent 
tnjs  and  batUes  between  different  tribes  nearly  bloodless ; 
for  in  Arabia  a  man  dreads  nothing  more  than  to  become 
inTolyed  in  a  blood-fend. 

Moees,  hj  forbidding  the  goel  to  bargain  with  a  real 
murderer,  m  order  to  let  him  go  firee  for  a  certain  consi> 
deration,  or  even  for  allowing  ike  manslayer  to  quit  the 
city  of  reftige,  recognises  the  existence  of  sach  a  practice, 
and  proceeded  very  differently  fh>m  Mohammed,  who  gave 
his  sanction  to  this  custom,  which  he  also  found  already 
existing.    In  pmnt  of  flu:t,  affairs  of  blood  are  now  in 
Arabia  usually  made  up,  in  the  end,  by  a  heavy  blood-fine 
payable  to  the  avengers.    It  is  not  honourable  for  them, 
however,  to  make  the  first  overtures  at  a  compromise ;  and 
very  often  the  avenger  is  not  brought  to  yield  to  such  a 
compromise  till  the  uiird  or  fourth  generation.    The  price 
of  blood  is  usually  ofiiered  at  once  by  the  homicide  and  his 
fHends;  but  if  the  avenger  will  not  enter  into  a  compro- 
mise, he  is  obliged  to  allow  a  grace  of  three  da^  and  four  ' 
hoon,  during  which  he  may  not  attempt  the  lives  of  any 
of  the  persons  whom,  according  to  the  rule  we  have  men- 
tioned, usa^e  exposes  to  his  vengeance.    They  avail  them- 
selves of  this  opportunity  to  remove  to  another  tribe.  The 
several  tribes  always  grant  their  protection  to  such  fhgitives 
from  other  tribes ;  but  the  avenger  is  not  precluded  by  this 
removal  from  taking  measures  to  enforce  nis  revenge  when 
opportunity  offers.    Exiles  of  this  sort  are  found  in  almost 
every  camp,  and  remain  until  their  relations  are  enabled  in 
the  end  to  effect  a  compromise.    The  extent  to  which  the 
claim  for  blood  operates  may  be  estimated  from  the  ftict, 
that  so  many  as  a  nundied  tents  are  sometimes  removed  on 
account  of  a  single  slaughter — all,  of  course,  belonging  to 
persons  whose  lives  were  exposed  to  the  avengers. 

As  to  the  price  of  blood,  it  varies  in  different  tribes  and 
at  different  times.  Among  the  Aenezes  it  is  fifty  female 
camels,  one  deUnd,  or  camel  fit  for  mounting,  a  mare,  a 
black  slave,  a  coat  of  mail,  and  a  gun.  The  mare,  the  slave, 
and  the  gun  are  never  dispensed  with,  but  the  fodl  number 
of  camels  is  rarely  required. 

After  this  accoimt  of  the  actual  practices  among  the 
Arabian  people,  it  will  be  interestins;  to  observe  to  what 
extent  these  practices  were  sanctioned  by  the  Arabian  law- 
giver ;  and  this  will  also  enable  us  to  distinguish  the  dif- 
ference in  the  means  by  which  the  same  or  nearly  the  same 
apparent  end  was  sought  to  be  attained.    We  quote  the 
Misohat-ul-Masabih,  which  is  more  fiiU  on  the  subject  than 
the  Koran,  and  of  equal  authority  in  Mohammedan  law. 
We  condense,  in  our  own  words,  where  necessary.    Wilftd 
murder,  adultery,  and  apostacy,  are  the  only  crimes  for 
which  a  Moslem  ought  to  be  punished  with  death.  Fathers 
are  not  to  be  punished  for  the  crimes  of  their  children,  nor 
children  for  Uiose  of  their  parents,  either  in  this  world  or 
in  fotnrity.    This  clearly  oiscountenances  the  hereditary 
blood-fends  which  we  have  noticed.    And  this  indeed  is 
still  more  expressly  said  in  the  Koran  itself,  where  the 
avenger  is  tola  '  not  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  moderation  in 
potting  to  death  the  murderer  in  too  cruel  a  manner,  or  by 
revenging  his  friend's  blood  on  any  other  than  the  person 
that  killed  him.'    The  law  allowing  compromise  is:  <He 
who  kills  another  intentionally,  shall  be  given  up  to  the 
family  of  the  killed ;  then  if  they  wish  it  they  may  kill 
hioi  in  retaliation ;  and  if  they  like  it  they  may  take  JXat 
(the  price  of  blood)  from  him ;  which  is  one  himdred 
camels,  thirty  of  four  years  old,  thirty  of  five  years  old, 
and  forty  with  young :  and  he  may  make  his  peace  with 
them  for  less  if  he  can.'    Again :  '  Whoever  is  killed  or 
woanded,  then  his  fiimily,  if  the  former,  and  himself  if  but 


the  latter,  has  an  option  of  one  of  these  three  things :  he 
may  either  take  retaliation,  or  forgive,  or  take  IHat :  but 
then,  if  he  wishes  any  other  thing  b^des  these  three : — 
for  example,  if  he  has  forgiven,  and  afterwards  asked  for 
retaliation  or  JXat,  then  for  him  is  the  fire  everlasting.' 
Further  on  mercy  is  thus  inculcated :  '  There  is  no  man 
who  is  wounded,  and  pardons  the  giver  of  the  wound,  but 
God  will  exalt  his  dignity  and  diminish  his  faults.'  The 
fine  for  accidental  homicide  is  very  severe,  being  one  hun- 
dred camels,  forty  with  younff.  We  see  the  same  apparent 
severity,  differenti^r  exhibited,  in  the  law  of  the  text ;  and 
in  both  instances  it  was  probably  intended,  not  only  to 
inculcate  a  respect  for  the  life  of  man,  but  to  lessen  the 
inducement  for  the  blood-avenger  to  pursue  his  victim 
beyond  the  adequate  punishments  thus  provided.  It  is 
afterwards  explamed  that  the  price  of  blood  might  be  paid 
with  other  cattle  tiian  camels,  or  with  goods,  or  money : 
but  the  price  of  camels  was  to  form  the  standard  amount, 
that  is,  whatever  might  be  the  value  of  camels  at  a  parti- 
cular time,  the  price  of  a  hundred  was  to  form  the  price  of 
blood.  For  killing  an  infidel,  a  Moslem  was  on  no  account 
to  be  put  to  death ;  and  although  he  must  pay  a  blood-fine, 
it  was  to  be  only  half  the  amount  of  the  fine  for  slaying  a 
Mohammedan. 

We  have  preferred  to  dwell  on  the  Arabian  usages,  as 
appearing  best  calculated  to  illustrate  the  state  of  things 
which  the  law  of  this  chapter  seems  to  have  been  intend^ 
to  meet  In  some  other  countries,  more  under  the  law  than 
Arabia,  but  where  the  same  principle  operates,  the  practice 
has  been  settied  on  a  footing  more  in  coincidence  with  that 
which  is  established  in  this  chapter.  This  shews  that 
these  people  either  took  their  improved  practice  from  the 
law  of  Moses,  or  else  were  enabled  themselves  to  perceive 
the  fitness  of  a  practice  determined  so  many  ages  before  by 
that  law.  Thus,  in  Persia,  the  avenger  cannot  act  in  the 
first  instance,  but  must  carry  his  complaint  to  the  proper 
authorities,  who  examine  tiie  case ;  and  if  the  guilt  of 
murder  is  by  sufficient  witnesses  fixed  on  the  offender,  he 
is  consigned  to  the  avenger,  who  has  fhll  power  either  to 
kill  him,  to  forgive  him,  or  to  exact  the  price  of  blood. 
This  option  was  wisely  withheld  fhmi  the  Hebrew  avenger 
by  the  law  of  the  present  chapter.  To  have  attacked  the 
popular  notion  of  honour  absolutely,  would  probably  have 
rendered  the  new  law  inoperative.  Something  therefore 
was  conceded  to  it,  in  allowing  the  goel  to  become  the 
executioner,  and  by  rendering  it  not  unlawful  for  him  to 
slay  the  homicide  who  had  not  fled  to  the  places  of  refuge 
or  was  found  b^ond  their  limits.  Yet  so  much  good  was 
obtained,  that  me  goel  could  but  very  rarely  kill  an  inno- 
cent man,  and  that  a  judicial  inquiry  usually  preceded  the 
exercise  of  his  reven^.  And  this  inquiry  had  the  advan- 
tage that,  even  when  it  terminated  in  condemnation,  it  was 
calculated  to  prevent  the  murderer's  fomily  from  seeking 
vengeance  on  the  avenger ;  for  most  people  would  feel  that 
no  injustice  had  been  done.  Thus  alternate  murders  on 
either  side,  for  many  generations,  till  the  respective  families 
were  nearly  or  quite  extirpated — as  we  sometimes  see  in 
Arabia  and  elsewhere— would  no  longer  be  likely  to  occur. 
Judging  firom  the  subsequent  history,  it  would  seem  that 
the  object  of  this  law  was  completely  attained ;  for  we  read 
of  no  examples  of  fiunilv  feuds  and  the  enmities  proceeding 
from  the  avengeraent  of  blood,  or  of  murders  either  openly 
or  treacheroudy  perpetrated  under  the  national  idea  of 
honour;  although  the  history  of  Joab  furnishes  two  in- 
stances in  which  it  was  used  as  a  pretext  On  the  subject 
of  this  note,  further  information  will  be  found  in  Michaeus's 
Commentaries^  the  Koran^  Sale's  *  Preliminary  Discourse,' 
and  chaps,  ii.  and  xvii. ;  Miachat-ul'Afasabih,  book  xiv. ; 
Fresnol's  Hietoire  dee  Arabea  avant  Vldamiane;  Burck- 
hardf  s  Notes  on  the  Bedouine ;  Nicbuhr's  Voyage  en  Arable  ; 
D'Arvieux's  Tra;veU  in  Arabia;  Malcolm's  History  of 
Persia,  etc  Numerous  references  might  be  added,  from 
the  accounts  of  travels  in  various  countries,  to  the  usages 
to  wMdi  we  have  here  adverted. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVr. 

1  77<tf  inconvenience  of  the  inheritance  of  daughters 
5  is  remedied  by  marrying  in  their  own  tribes,  7  Ust 
the  inheritance  should  be  removed  from  the  tribe, 
10  The  daughters  of  21dopheliad  marry  their  father's 
brothers^  sons. 

And  the  chief  fathers  of  the  families  of  the 
children  of  Gilead,  the  son  of  Machir,  the 
son  of  Manasseh,  of  the  families  of  the  sons 
of  Joseph,  came  near,  and  spake  before  Moses, 
and  before  the  princes,  the  chief  fathers  of 
the  children  of  Israel : 

2  And  they  said,  *The  Lord  commanded 
my  lord  to  give  the  land  for  an  inheritance 
by  lot  to  the  children  of  Israel :  and  my  lord 
was  commanded  by  the  Lord  to  give  the 
inheritance  of  Zelophehad  our  brother  unto 
his  daughters. 

3  And  if  they  be  married  to  any  of  the 
sons  of  the  other  tribes  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  then  shall  their  inheritance  be  taken 
from  the  inheritance  of  our  fathers,  and  shall 
be  put  to  the  inheritance  of  the  tribe  'where- 
unto  they  are  received ;  so  shall  it  be  taken 
from  the  lot  of  our  inheritance. 

4  And  when  the  jubile  of  the  children  of 
Israel  shall  be,  then  shall  their  inheritance  be 
put  unto  the  inheritance  of  the  tribe  where- 
unto  they  are  received  :  so  shall  their  inherit- 
ance be  taken  away  from  the  inheritance  of 
the  tribe  of  our  fathers. 

5  IT  And  Moses  commanded  the  children  of 
Israel  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord, 
saying,  The  tribe  of  the  sons  of  Joseph  hath 
said  well. 


6  This  is  the  thing  which  the  Lord  doth  i 
command  concerning  the  dau^ters  of  Zelo-  , 
phehad,  saying,  Let  them  'marry  to  whom 
they  think  best ;  *only  to  the  family  of  the  , 
tribe  of  their  father  shall  they  marry. 

7  So  shall  not  the  inheritance  of  the  child- 
ren of  Israel  remove  from  tribe  to  tribe :  for 
every  one  of  the  children  of  Israel  shall  *kcep 
himself  to  the  inheritance  of  the  tribe  of  hw 
fathers. 

8  And  every  daughter,  that  possesseth  an 
inheritance  in  any  tribe  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  shall  be  wife  unto  one  of  the  family  of 
the  tribe  of  her  father,  that  the  children  rf 
Israel  may  enjoy  every  man  the  inheritance 
of  his  fathers. 

9  Neither  shall  the  mheritance  remove 
from  one  tribe  to  another  tribe  ;  but  every 
one  of  the  tribes  of  the  children  of  Israel  shall 
keep  himself  to  his  own  inheritance. 

10  IT  Even  as  the  Lord  commanded  Moses, 
so  did  the  daughters  of  Zelophehad : 

11  'For  MiOilah,  Tirzah,  and  Hoglah,  and 
Milcah,  and  Noah,  the  daughters  of  Zelo- 

Ehehad,   were   married    unto    their  lather's 
rothers'  sons : 

12  And  they  were  married  'into  the  fami- 
lies of  the  sons  of  Manasseh  the  son  of  Joseph, 
and  their  inheritance  remained  in  the  tribe  of 
the  family  of  their  father. 

13  These  are  the  commandments  and  the 
judgments,  which  the  Lord  commanded  by 
the  hand  of  Moses  unto  the  children  of 
Israel  in  the  plains  of  Moab  by  Jordan  near 
Jericho. 


iChap.  27.  1.    Josh.  17.  3. 


•  Heb.  9nu>  whom  they  shall  be,  *  Heb.  be  wtvet.  *  Tob.  1 .  9. 

«  Chap.  «7. 1 .  f  Heb.  to  wmie  that  were  ofthefamUiet, 


»Ueb.e{affMlt(A«,U. 


Verse  13.  *  Plains  <fMoab,*^ThQ  tepritory  of  Moab  lay 
south  of  the  Arnon,  and  yet  these  *  plains'  are  obvioasl^  to 
the  north  of  that  river « by  Jordan  near  Jericho.'  This  is 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  Moabitcs  had  formerly 
possessed  territories  to  the  north  of  the  Amon,  from'which 
they  had  been  driven  out  by  the  Amorites,  the  defeat  of 
whom,  under  their  king  Sibon,  by  the  Israelites,  threw  dl 
the  fine  tract  of  country  between  the  Amon  and  the  Jabbok 
into  Uieir  possession,  forming  their  first  conquest  of  ter- 
ritory. The  *  plains  of  Moab,'  although  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Amon,  then,  retained  the  name  of  the  occupants 
previous  to  the  Amorites.    As  the  Israelites  did  not  go  to 


the  Jordan  while  Moses  lived,  and  Moant  Nebo  ▼••  Ae 
most  advanced  station  in  his  lifetime,  we  are  of  com  to 
understand  the  indication  *  by  Jordan  near  Jericho'  in  w 
general  sense  of  neishbourhood,  or  vidnitr.  Burckh«i*» 
with  a  Mr  degree  of  probability,  asdgns  the  denominstw 
to  a  considerable  plain  which  occupies  the  greater  part  « 
the  country  between  Mount  Nebo  and  the  Amon,  and  vuu 
is  enclosed  between  it  and  a  small  river  called  the  WiK. 
This  tract  is  now  called  el-Koura,  a  term  often  appuw  » 
plains  in  Syria.  The  soil  at  present  if  very  »«*7fj5 
unfertile.  The  Wale  joins  the  Amon  at  about  two  botn 
Journey  from  the  Dead  Sea. 
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THE  FIFTH  BOOK  OF  MOSES, 


CALLED 


DEUTERONOMY. 


The  common  Hebrew  title  of  this  book  is,  as  usual,  formed  from  the  commencing  words  O^IJ?*^/!  H^S 
fiLLBH  HAD-DEVARiM,  *  thcse  the  words ;'  but  it  is  also  very  usually  known  by  the  title  of  7Vi\Fin  PIJK^ 
MiSHNEH  HAT-TOR  AH,  ^repetition  of  the  law.'  This  last  title  has  been  copied  in  the  Septuagint, 
AEYTEPONOMION  (from  hvrepoc  vofWQ,  second  law),  whence  the  Vulgate  Deuteronomium,  and 
our  own  Deuteronomy,  which  bear  the  same  signification.  This  title  sufficiently  characterises  the 
contents  of  the  book,  which  comprises  a  series  of  addresses  delivered  by  Moses  to  the  assembled 
Israelites  in  the  second  month  of  the  fortieth  year  of  their  wandering  through  the  desert,  when  he 
knew  that  he  was  shortly  to  be  taken  from  them,  and  when  they  were  preparing  to  enter  the  pro- 
mised land.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  a  parting  legacy  to  the  people  who  had  so  long  been  the  objects 
of  his  care ;  and  the  tone  is  perceptibly  different  from  that  of  the  other  books  of  the  law,  being 
less  that  of  a  legislator  and  more  that  of  a  father  addressing  the  children  who  had  grown  up  under 
hb  eye.  The  peculiar  attraction  imparted  to  the  book  by  this  more  dbtinct  production  of  the 
speaker  in  his  individual  character,  is  much  assisted  by  his  addressing  them  in  the  first  person,  which 
is  not  the  case  in  the  other  books  of  the  law  (i.  6  ;  ii.  17  ;  iv.  8 ;  ix.  13  ;  x.  3). 

Copious  analyses  of  the  contents  of  the  book  have  been  given  by  Httvernick  and  other  writers ; 
but  it  suffices  here  to  indicate  that,  in  the  discourses  of  which  it  is  composed,  Moses,  by  reference  to 
the  experience  which  the  Israelites  have  already  had  of  the  mercies,  the  judgments,  and  the  miracles 
of  God,  admonishes  them  to  obey  him,  and  to  observe  the  laws  which  he  has  given  to  them.  He 
tiien  in  part  repeats  the  laws  previously  given,  and  in  part  delivers  new  ones,  suited  to  the  new 
circumstances  upon  which  they  were  about  to  enter.  Finally,  he  gives  a  solemn  sanction  to  his 
legislation,  appoints  Joshua  to  be,  after  his  own  death,  their  leader ;  and  afler  giving  reminiscences, 
warnings,  in  a  most  admirable  and  spirited  address,  he  casts  one  glance  into  the  beloved  land  which 
was  shut  to  him,  and  then  mysteriously  departs  from  the  scene. 

The  very  characteristic  and  appropriate  distinctions  between  this  and  the  other  books  of  the  law 
have  been  urged  as  arguments  against  the  authenticity  of  Deuteronomy.  This  has  been  ably  met 
by  the  production  of  not  a  few  indications,  the  more  valuable  for  being  indirect,  which  point  to  the 
Mosaical  origin  of  the  book.  Such  are  the  numerous  notices  concerning  nations  with  whom  the 
Israelites  had  then  come  in  contact,  but  which  afler  this  period  disappeai*  from  the  pages  of  history. 
The  appellation  <  mountain  of  the  Amorites '  applied  througliout  the  book  to  the  mountains  of 
southern  Palestine,  while  even  in  the  book  of  Joshua,  soon  afler  the  conquest  of  the  land,  they  take 
the  name  of  the  '  mountains  of  Judah.'  The  observation  in  ii.  10,  that  the  £mim  had  formerly  dwelt 
in  the  plain  of  Moab,  and  that  they  were  a  great  people  like  the  Anakim,  which,  like  others,  is  a 
notice  exceedingly  proper  to  the  Mosaical  period,  but  which  would  have  been  a  piece  of  obsolete 
archseology  at  any  later  date.  This  is  also  remarkable  for  its  accordance  with  Gen.  xiv.  5  :  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  detailed  account  of  the  Horim  and  their  jelation  to  the  Edomites  (ii.  12)  ;  of 
the  account  of  the  Zamzummim  in  ii.  20,  21,  one  of  the  earliest  races  of  Canaan,  which  are  not 
elsewhere  mentioned;  and  the  circumstantial  account  of  the  Rephaim  (< giants')  in  iii.  11,  etc. 
Other  indications  that  the  standing  point  of  the  author  of  Deuteronomy  was  in  the  time  of  Moses, 
are  fiunished  by  such  passages  as  the  comparison  in  xi.  10-12,  between  the  countries  of  Canaan  and 
Egypt,  with  the  latter  of  which  the  author  is  obviously  well  acquainted ;  by  detailed  descriptions 
(viii.  7,  sq.)  of  the  fertility  and  products  of  Canaan,  which  would  have  been  superfluous  at  a  later 
period.  Regulations  are  aJso  given  respecting  the  conquest  of  that  country  (xii.  1,  sq. ;  xx.  1,  sq.), 
to  which  the  same  observation  is  applicable. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  characteristics  of  the  book  is  afforded  by  the  manner  in  which  many 
laws  from  the  preceding  books  are  partly  repeated  and  enforced  with  fresh  energy,  partly  modified, 
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and  partly  abolished  altogether,  according  to  the  contingencies  of  the  time,  or  in  proportion  as  the  | 
new  aspect  of  affairs  among  the  Jews  rendered  such  measures  necessary :  compare,  for  example,  i 
Deut.  xv.  17  with  Exod.  xxi.  7 ;  Deut.  xii.  with  Lev.  xvii.      No  subsequent  writer  in  Scripture  | 
assumes  such  an  authority  of  making  modifications  of  the  law.     On  the  contrary,  all  the  sacred 
literature  of  the  subsequent  periods  is  in  a  certain  degree  founded  upon  the  Pentateuch,  and  reflects  | 
its  influence.     Indeed,  the  law  its^f  stringently  forbids  that  anything  should  be  taken  from  it  or 
added  to  it ;  and  this  prohibition  is  repeat^  in  Deuteronomy  itself  (iv.  2 ;  xiii.  1).    Much  stress  has 
been  laid  by  some  writers  upon  the  discrepancies  which  have  been  alleged  to  exist  between  this  and 
the  other  books  of  Moses.     These  are  duly  examined  in  the  ensuing  notes,  from  which  it  will  af^r 
that  there  is  not  one  of  them  which  does  not  admit  of  very  satis&ctory  explanation. 

There  is  no  separate  version  of  Deuteronomy  or  commentary  upon  it ;  but  there  are  several  trea- 
tises on  the  subjects  of  the  book,  most  of  which  are  named  In  the  ensuing  notes. 


CHAPTER  I. 

1  Moses^B  speech  in  the  end  of  the  fortieth  year,  briefly 
rehearsing  the  story  6  of  Uod's  promise ,  13  of  giving 
them  officers,  "^9  of  sending  the  spies  to  search  the 
land,  34  of  God's  anger  for  their  incredtdity,  41  and 
disobedience, 

UESE  be  the 
words  which 
Moses  spake 
unto  all  Israel 
on  this  side 
Jordan  in  the 
wilderness,  in 
the  plain  over 
agwist  Hhe 
Red  sea^  be- 
tween Paran, 
and  Tophel, 
and  Laban, 
and  Hazerotb, 
and  Dizahab. 
2  (There  are 
eleven  days' 
journey  from 
Horeb  by  the 
way  of  mount 
Seir  unto  Ka- 
desh-bamea.) 

3  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  fortieth 
year,  in  the  eleventh  month,  on  tJie  first  day 
of  the  month,  that  Moses  spake  unto  the 
children  of  Israel,  according  imto  all  that  the 
Lord  had  given  him  in  commandment  unto 
them; 

4  "After  he  had  slain  Sihon  the  king  of  the 
Amorites,  which  dwelt  in  Heshbon,  and  Og 
the  king  of  Bashan,  which  dwelt  at  Astaroth 
in  Edrei : 

5  On  this  side  Jordan,  in  the  land  of  Moab, 
began  Moses  to  declare  this  law,  saying, 

6  IT  The  Lord  our  God  spake  unto  us  in 
Horeb,  saying.  Ye  have  dwelt  long  enough  in 
this  mount : 


»  Or,  Zuph.  «  Nam.  21.  S4. 
»  Heb.  gave.  8  John  1.24, 
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8  Heb.  aU  hit  neighboun. 
B  Levit.  19. 15.    Chap.  16. 


7  Turn  you,  and  take  your  journey,  and 
go  to  the  mount  of  the  Amorites,  and  unto 
^11  the  places  nigh  thereunto,  in  the  plain,  in 
the  hills,  and  in  the  vale,  and  in  the  south, 
and  by  the  sea  side,  to  the  land  of  the  Ca- 
naanites,  and  unto  Lebanon,  unto  the  great 
river,  the  river  Euphrates. 

8  Behold,  I  have  *8et  the  land  before  you: 
go  in  and  possess  the  land  which  the  Lord 
sware  unto  your  fathers,  'Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob,  to  give  unto  them  and  to  their 
seed  afker  them. 

9  IT  And  I  spake  unto  you  at  that  time, 
saying,  I  am  not  able  to  bear  you  myself 
alone : 

10  The  Lord  your  God  hath  multiplied 
you,  and,  behold,  ye  are  this  day  as  the  stars 
of  heaven  for  multitude. 

11  (The  Lord  God  of  your  fathers  make 
you  a  thousand  times  so  many  more  as  ye  ore, 
and  bless  you,  as  he  hath  promised  you  I) 

12  How  can  I  myself  alone  bear  jm 
cumbrance,  and  your  burden,  and  your  strife? 

13  'Take  you  wise  men,  and  understand- 
ing, and  known  among  your  tribes,  and  I  will 
make  them  rulers  over  you. 

14  And  ye  answered  me,  and  said,  The 
thing  which  thou  hast  spoken  is  good  for  w 
to  do. 

15  So  I  took  the  chief  of  your  tribes,  wise 
men,  and  known,  and  'made  them  heads  oyer 
you,  captains  over  thousands,  and  captains 
over  hundreds,  and  captains  over  fifties,  and 
captains  over  tens,  and  officers  among  your 
tribes. 

16  And  I  charged  your  judges  at  that 
time,  saying,  Hear  the  causes  between  your 
brethren,  and  'judge  righteously  between 
every  man  and  his  brother,  and  the  stranger 
that  is  with  him. 

17  'Ye  shall  not  ^'respect  persons  in 
judgment ;  but  ye  shall  hear  the  small  as 
well  as  the  great ;  ye  shall  not  be  afraid  of 


4  Heb.  given, 
19.    ISun.  16.  7. 


»  Gen.  15.  IS,  and  17.  7, 8.  •  Heb.  Ohe, 

Plrw.  M.  M.  !•  Heb.  aOamMgtpt^ 
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the  fiwe  of  man  ;  for  the  judgment  is  God's : 
and  the  cause  that  is  too  hard  for  you,  brmg 
it  unto  me,  and  I  will  hear  it 

18  And  I  commanded  you  at  that  time  all 
the  things  which  ye  should  do. 

19  IT  And  when  we  departed  from  Horeb,  we 
went  through  all  that  great  and  terrible  wilder- 
ness, which  ye  saw  by  the  way  of  the  mountain 
of  the  Amorites,  as  the  Lord  our  God  com- 
manded us ;  and  we  came  to  Kadesh-bamea. 

20  And  I  said  unto  you,  Ye  are  come 
unto  the  mountain  of  the  Amorites,  which  the 
Lord  our  God  doth  give  unto  us. 

21 .  Behold,  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  set  the 
land  before  thee :  go  up  and  possess  itj  as  the 
Lord  God  of  thy  fathers  hath  said  unto  thee  ; 
fear  not,  neither  be  discouraged. 

22  IT  And  ye  came  near  unto  me  every 
one  of  you,  and  said.  We  will  send  men  be- 
fore us,  and  they  shall  search  us  out  the  land, 

I     and  bring  us  word  again  by  what  way  we  must 
go  up,  and  into  what  cities  we  shall  come. 

23  And  the  saying  pleased  me  well :  and 
*  *I  took  twelve  men  of  you,  one  of  a  tribe  : 

24  And  "they  turned  and  went  up  into  the 
moimtain,  and  came  unto  the  valley  of  Eshcol, 
and  searched  it  out. 

25  And  they  took  of  the  fruit  of  the  land 
in  their  hands,  and  brought  it  down  unto  us, 
and  brought  us  word  again,  and  said.  It  is  a 
good  land  which  the  Lord  our  God  doth 
give  us. 

26  Notwithstanding  ye  would  not  go  up, 
but  rebelled  against  we  commandment  of  the 
LiORD  your  God : 

27  And  ye  murmured  in  your  tents,  and 
said.  Because  the  Lord  hated  us,  he  hath 
brought  us  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  to 
deliver  us  into  the  hand  of  the  Amorites,  to 
destroyus. 

28  Whither  shall  we  go  up  ?  our  brethren 
have  "discouraged  our  neart,  saying;  The 
people  is  greater  and  taller  than  we ;  the 
cities  are  great  and  walled  up  to  heaven ; 
and  moreover  we  have  seen  the  sons  of  the 
^^Anakims  there. 

29  Then  I  said  imto  you.  Dread  not, 
neither  be  afraid  of  them. 

30  The  Lord  your  God  which  goeth  before 
you,  he  shall  fight  for  you,  according  to  all 
that  he  did  for  you  in  Egypt  before  your  eyes ; 

31  And  in  tne  wilderness,  where  thou  hast 
seen  how  that  the  Lord  thy  God  bare  thee, 
as  a  man  doth  bear  his  son,  in  all  the  way 
that  ye  went,  until  ye  came  into  this  place. 

11  Nam.  IS.  8. 


32  Yet  in  this  thing  ye  did  not  believe  the 
Lord  your  God, 

33  Who  went  in  the  way  before  you,  to 
search  you  out  a  place  to  pitch  your  tents  tn, 
in  fire  by  night,  to  shew  you  by  what  way  ye 
should  CO,  and  in  a  cloud  by  day. 

34  IT  And  the  Lord  heard  the  voice  of  your 
words,  and  was  wroth,  and  sware,  saying, 

35  * 'Surely  there  shall  not  one  of  these 
men  of  this  evil  generation  see  that  good  land^ 
which  I  sware  to  give  unto  your  fathers, 

36  Save  Caleb  the  son  of  Jephunneh ;  he 
shall  see  it,  and  to  him  will  I  give  the  land 
that  he  hath  trodden  upon,  and  to  his  child- 
ren, because  he  hath  *^wholly  followed  the 
Lord. 

37  *'Also  the  Lord  was  angry  with  me 
for  your  sakes,  saying.  Thou  also  shalt  not  go 
in  iJbither. 

38  But  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  which 
standeth  before  thee,  he  shall  go  in  thither : 
encourage  him :  for  he  shall  cause  Israel  to 
inherit  it. 

39  Moreover  your  little  ones,  which  ye 
said  should  be  a  prey,  and  your  children, 
which  in  that  day  had  no  knowledge  between 
good  and  evil,  uiey  shall  go  in  tnither,  and 
unto  them  will  I  give  it,  and  they  shall  pos- 
sess it. 

40  But  as  for  you,  turn  you,  and  take 
your  journey  into  flie  wilderness  by  the  way 
of  the  Red  sea. 

41  Then  ye  answered  and  said  unto  me, 
**We  have  sinned  against  the  Lord,  we  will 
go  up  and  fight,  according  to  all  that  the 
Lord  our  Gcd  commanded  us.  And  when 
ye  had  girded  on  every  man  his  weapons  of 
war,  ye  were  ready  to  go  up  into  the  hiU. 

42  And  the  Lord  said  imto  me.  Say  unto 
them,  Go  not  up,  neither  fight ;  for  I  am  not 
among  you ;  lest  ye  be  smitten  before  your 
enemies. 

43  So  I  spake  unto  you ;  and  ye  would  not 
hear,  but  rebelled  agamst  the  commandment 
of  the  Lord,  and  "Svent  presumptuously  up 
into  the  hill. 

44  And  the  Amorites,  which  dwelt  in  that 
mountain,  came  out  against  you,  and  chased 
you,  as  bees  do,  and  destroyed  you  in  Seir, 
even  unto  Hormah. 

45  And  ye  returned  and  wept  before  the 
Lord  ;  but  the  Lord  would  not  hearken  to 
your  voice,  nor  give  ear  unto  you. 

46  So  ye  abode  in  Eadesh  many  days,  ac- 
cording unto  the  days  that  ye  abode  there. 


It  Nam.  18.  84.  »  Heb.  meittd.  U  Nam.  13.  S8.  is  Exod.  18. 21.  i«  Nam.  14.  88. 

17  Heb.ykjya/erf  to  go  qfter,  is  Num.  80. 18,  and  87.  14.    Chap.  8.  86,  and  4.  81,  and  84.  4.  l»  Num.  14.  40. 

•0  Heb.  y0  tevrt  prawmptnouM  and  w$nt  up. 
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Verse  \.  *T7te  Red  «eo.'— The  word  « sea '  (D^  yam)  does 
DOt  occur  in  the  original,  as  the  Italics  denote,  and  the 
woi-d  P]"JD  sunk  does  not  mean  red.  Unquestionably,  when 
the  two  words  come  together  they  denote  what  we  call  the 
Ked  Sea ;  but  when  one  of  them  only  occurs,  it  is  rather 
too  much  to  conclude  that  the  Red  Sea  is  intended.  Besides 
the  Israelites  are  not  at  present  near  the  Red  Sea,  but  in 
the  plains  of  Moab,  not  &r  from  the  eastern  banks  of  the 
Jordan.  Suph  is,  therefore,  probably  the  proper  name  of 
some  place  in  this  neighbourhood. 

—  *  Paran,  and  TopheU  and  £ab<m,  and  Hazerothj  and 
Dizahab*^TyfO  of  these  names,  Paran  and  Hazeroth, 
occur  also  in  the  list  of  stations  in  the  wilderness,  and  the 
whole  are  therefore  thought  by  many,  very  inconsiderately, 
to  have  been  such  stations ;  the  other  names,  which  do  not 
occur,  being  assigned,  without  the  least  authority— Tophel 
to  Kibroth-Hattaavah,  Laban  to  Libnah,  and  Dizahab  to 
Ezion-gaber.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  Paran  is  not  here 
the  wilderness  of  Paran,  but,  like  the  others,  a  place  some- 
where on  the  frontiers  of  the  country  in  which  the  Israelites 
now  were,  which  was  'in  the  plams  of  Moab,'  near  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Those  rabbins  who 
adopt  the  above  opinion,  exhibit  its  untenable  character  by 
throwing  in  a  clause  between  each  name,  in  order  to  convey 
the  sense,  that  Moses  spoke,  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan,  of 
what  had  happened  at  the  several  places  mentioned :  and 
indeed  this  is  the  only  way  of  overcoming  the  difficulty 
which  these  names  occasion  in  this  place,  if  we  suppose 
them  to  be  the  same  that  have  already  been  under  our 
notice. 

2.  *  TTiere  are  eleven  day$*  journey ^  etc. — See  the  notes 
on  Gen.  xxxi.  33,  and  Num.,  in  the  note  to  ch.  xxxiii.  1. 

6.  « In  Horeb,*— It  has  been  remarked  as  a  discrepancy-, 
that  the  Sinai  of  the  other  books  is  always  called  Horeb  in 
Deuteronomy.  But  this  is  met  by  the  note  in  Exod.  xix. 
2.  where  it  is  shewn  that  Horeb  is  the  general  name  of 
the  whole  mountain,  and  Sinai  is  the  special  name  of  a 
particular  part  of  it.  This  distinction  is  indeed  scrupu- 
lously observed  every  where  in  the  Pentateuch.  Ihe 
name  Sinai  is,  however,  not  wanting  in  this  book ;  for  we 
find  it  in  ch.  xxxiii.  2. 

10.  *A8  the  stars  of  heaven  for  muftiVittfe.'— This,  has 
been  objected  to,  or  at  least  ridiculed.  At  the  most  it 
would  be  but  an  Oriental  hyperbole,  similar  to  that  com- 
paring the  number  of  the  Hebrews  to  the  sands  of  the  sea- 
shore.  But  it  is  not  even  a  hyperbole.  In  Gen.  xv.  5, 
we  read,  *  He  (the  Lord)  brought  him  (Abraham)  forth 
abroad,  and  said.  Look  now  towards  heaven,  and  tell  the 
stars,  if  thou  be  able  to  number  them :  and  he  said  unto 
him.  So  shall  thy  seed  be.'  From  this  it  is  clear  that  the 
visible  stars  are  intended.  Their  number  doubtiess  seemed 
both  to  Abraham  and  Moses,  as  to  every  one  else,  im- 
mensely greater  than  it  really  is :  but  it  is  now  well  known 
that  Uie  number  of  stars  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  in  both 
hemispheres,  does  not  exceed  three  thousand.  The  original 
promise  to  Abraham,  to  which  Moses  here  alludes,  had 
therefore  been  far  more  than  fulfilled — the  number  of  the 
Israelites,  counting  only  the  adult  males,  having  been  more 
than  600,000  at  the  recent  census. 

44.  '  The  Amorites  which  dwdt  in  that  mountain* — In  the 
primary  relation  of  this  circumstance  (Num.  xiv.  43)  the 
Amalekites,  and  not  the  Amorites,  are  mentioned.  This 
has  been  pointed  out  as  one  of  the  discrepancies  between 
the  present  and  the  other  books  of  the  law.  But  it  has 
been  overlooked  that  in  the  sequel  of  this  very  passage  al- 
luded to, '  the  Canaanites  which  dwelt  in  that  hill,'  whom 
we  know  from  their  geographical  position  to  have  been 
Amorites,  are  descried  as  acting  with  the  Amalekites, 
and  taking,  as  it  would  seem,  the  principal  part  which  is 
here  ascribed  to  them.  In  the  present  text  those  are  more 
precisely  indicated  as  Amorites,  who  in  the  earlier  notice 
are  moregenerally  mentioned  as  Canaanites. 

— -  *  Chaaed  you,  as  bees  do.* — Although  the  power  of 
these  courageous  insects  b  too  well  known  to  render  any 


persons  willing  to  expose  themselTes  to  the  efifeets  of  tibor 
resentment,  strong  demonstrations  of  that  power  are  so  rue 
in  tliis  country  as  to  render  this  comparison  apparemlj 
undignified.    But  it  is  not  really  so.     The  ancient  vritn 
always  speak  of  the  bee  as  a  very  formidable  advcfsuy. 
Aristotie  and  Pliny,  in  particular,  dwell  on  its  couraf^eooi 
character,  and  on  the  great  power  of  its  sting,  by  which  tfe 
largest  animals,  even  horses,  may  be  and  have  been  de> 
stroyed.    The  latter  writer  states  that,  in  some  districts  d 
Crete,  they  were  so  troublesome  as  to  expel  the  inhabitants; 
and  iElian  mentions,  that  some  places  in  Scythia,  bmd 
the  Ister,  were  formerly  inaccessible  on  account  of  tbe 
swarms  of  bees  by  which  they  were  infested.^  Other  andm 
writers  mention  sieges,  in  which  the  assailants  were  n- 
pelled  by  the  besiegers  opposing  their  assaults  with  swariDs 
of  bees.    The  text,  however,  seems  in  a  particolar  maann 
to  allude  to  the  fhry  of  bees  when  disturbed  in  their  hirr. 
The  Israelites  went  up  into  the  hill  of  the  Amorites,  pur- 
posing to  dispossess  them ;  but,  like  bees  disturbed  in  their 
hive,  the  Amorites  rushed  upon  them  and  chased  them  oS, 
pursuing  them  afar.    This  will  appear  the  more  stroci|iT 
if  we  mopt  the  addition  which  is  found  in  the  asdtxi 
Syriac  version,  in  the  Targum  of  Onkelos,  and  in  some 
Arabic  manuscripts,  which  read,  *  Chased  yon  as  bees  that 
are  smoked,'  or  irritated  by  smoke — allusive  to  the  vtfj 
ancient,  and  still  subsisting,  process  of  applying  smoke  to 
expel  bees  from  their  hiv^  when  their  rage  is  terrible  to 
those  who  are  exposed  to  its  effects.    We  may  cite  one  or 
two  '  modem  instances '  to  illustrate  these  old  statements. 
Loyer,  the  French  superintendent  of  missions  on  the  eoatt 
of  Guinea,  describes  an  attack  made  by  the  Dutch,  with  i 
squadron  of  four  vessels,  upon  a  fort  which  the  French  had 
erected  on  the  Gold  Coast    After  some  vigorous  firing  oo 
both  sides,  the  besieged  were  obliged  to  discontinue  the  ose 
of  their  cannon,  having  bnt  a  little  powder  remuninc, 
which  they  thought  it  prudent  to  reserve  for  their  snail 
arms.  In  this  state  of  afi'airs,  the  fort  being  still  vi^rooslj 
plied  with  shot  from  the  ships,  an  accident  occurred,  whick 
threatened  the  ruin  of  the  besieged,  but  which  was  insmi* 
mental  in  delivering  them  from  the  very  alarming  sitoatioa 
in  which  they  were  placed.    There  was  in  the  fort  a  large 
hive  of  bees,  which  being  suddenly  upset  by  a  cannon-sbot 
from  the  ships,  the  enraged  insects  assailed  the  garriioo 
with  such  fury  that  the  soldiers  fled  in  all  haste  from  tb« 
fort  The  Dutch,  supposing  the  defence  abandoned,  landed 
fifty  men  to  take  possession ;  but  these  were  so  warmly  re- 
ceived by  the  negro  allies  of  the  French,  and  bj  the  Fwncb 
themselves,  who  had  by  this  time  recovered  firom  their 
panic  and  re-entered  the  fort  in  another  place,  that,  oat  of 
the  fifty,  thirty-nine  were  killed,  and  the  rest  taken  pri- 
soners.  This  so  discouraged  the  besiegers,  that  they  imoU' 
diately  weighed  anchor  and  abandoned  the  undertakinf. 
(Histoire  Uifn^Tale  des  Voyages,  ii.  411.)     Munffo  Part 
also  relates  an  incident  of  a  similar  description,  ^idi  oc- 
curred  at  a  place  very  appropriately  called  Rses'  Cree^ 
where  his  party  one  day  halted.    Some  of  the  people  went 
in  search  of  wild  honey,  and  unfortnuately  disturbed  a   \ 
lar^  swarm  near  their  resting-place.    *  The  bees  came  aoi 
in  immense  numbers,'  continues  Park,  *  and  attacked  meo 
and  beasts  at  the  same  time.    Luckily  most  of  the  asses 
were  loose,  and  galloped  up  the  valley ;  but  the  horses  ukI 
people  were  veir  much  stung,  and  obliged  to  scamper  in 
all  directions.    The  fire,  which  had  been  kindled  for  cook-   > 
ing,  spread,  and  set  fire  to  the  bamboos ;  and  our  laggtg>^ 
had  like  to  have  been  burnt.    In  fact,  ibr  half  an  hour,  tbe 
bees  seemed  to  have  completely  put  an  end  to  our  ionrney . 
In  the  evening,  when  the  be^  became  less  troublesome^ 
and  we  could  venture  to  collect  our  cattie,  we  found  that 
manv  of  them  were  very  much  stung  and  swelled  aboot  , 
the  head.    Three  asses  were  missing;  one  died  in  tbe  / 
evening,  and  one  the  next  morning,  and  we  were  forced  | 
to  leave  one  at  Sibikillin— in  all,  six;   besides  which,  | 
our  guide  ^ost  his  horse,  and  many  of  our  people  werB 
much  stong  about  the  face  and  bands.'     {ThneU,  ii*  | 
87,  38.) 
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CHAPTER  II. 

1  The  $lory  is  continued,  that  they  were  not  to  meddle 
unth  the  EdomiteSt  9  nor  tnth  tlie  Moabites,  17  nor 
with  the  Ammonites,  24  InU  Sihon  the  Amorite  was 
sttbdued  by  them. 

Then  we  turued,  and  took  our  jouniey  into 
the  wilderness  by  the  way  of  the  Red  sea,  as 
the  LiORD  spake  unto  me :  and  we  compassed 
mount  Seir  many  days. 

2  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  me,  saying, 

3  Ye  have  compassed  this  mountam  long 
enough  r  turn  you  northward. 

4  And  command  thou  the  people,  saying, 
Ye  are  to  pass  through  the  coast  of  your 
brethren  the  children  of  Esau,  which  dwell  in 
Seir ;  and  they  shall  be  afraid  of  you :  take 
ye  good  heed  unto  yourselves  therefore : 

5  Meddle  not  with  them ;  for  I  will  not 
give  you  of  their  land,  *no,  not  so  much  as  a 
loot  oreadth ;  ^because  I  have  given  mount 
Seir  unto  Esau /or  a  possession. 

6  Ye  shall  buy  meat  of  them  for  money, 
that  ye  may  eat ;  and  ye  shall  also  buy  water 
of  them  for  money,  that  ye  may  drink. 

7  For  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  blessed  thee 
in  all  the  works  of  thy  hand :  he  knoweth  thy 
walking  through  this  great  wilderness :  these 
forty  years  tlie  Lord  thy  God  hath  been  with 
thee  ;  thou  hast  lacked  nothing. 

8  And  when  we  passed  by  from  our  bre- 
thren the  children  of  Esau,  which  dwelt  in 
Seir,  through  the  way  of  the  plain  from  Elath, 
and  from  Ezion-gaber,  we  turned  and  passed 
by  the  way  of  the  wilderness  of  Moab. 

9  IT  And  the  Lord  said  unto  me,  'Distress 
not  the  Moabites,  neither  contend  with  them 
in  battle:  for  I  will  not  give  thee  of  their 
land  for  a  possession ;  because  I  have  given 
Ar  unto  the  children  of  Lot  for  a  possession. 

10  The  Emims  dwelt  therein  in  times  past, 
a  people  great,  and  many,  and  tall,  as  the 
Anakuns ; 

11  Which  also  were  accounted  giants,  as  the 
Anakims  ;  but  the  Moabites  call  them  Emims. 

12  'Tlie  Horims  also  dwelt  in  Seir  before- 
time;  but  the  children  of  Esau  ^succeeded 
them,  when  they  had  destroyed  them  from 
before  them,  and  dwelt  in  their  'stead;  as 
Israel  did  unto  the  land  of  his  possession, 
which  the  Lord  gave  imto  them. 

13  Now  rise  up,  said  /,  and  get  you  over 
'the  'brook  Zered.  And  we  went  over  the 
brook  Zered. 

14  And  the  space  in  which  we  came  from 
Kadesh-bamea,  until  we'  were  come  over  the 


brook  Zered,  teas  thirty  and  eight  years  5 
until  all  the  generation  of  the  men  of  war 
were  wasted  out  from  among  the  host,  as  the 
Lord  sware  unto  them. 

15  For  indeed  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was 
against  them,  to  destroy  them  from  among 
the  host,  until  they  were  consumed. 

16  IT  So  it  came  to  pass,  when  all  the  men 
of  war  were  consumed  and  dead  from  among 
the  people, 

17  That  the  Lord  spake  unto  me,  saying, 

18  Thou  art  to  pass  over  through  Ar,  the 
coast  of  Moab,  this  day : 

19  And  when  thou  comest  nigh  over  against 
the  children  of  Ammon,  distress  them  not,  nor 
meddle  with  them :  for  I  will  not  give  thee  of 
the  land  of  the  children  of  Ammon  any  pos- 
session; because  I  have  given  it  unto  the 
children  of  Ijotfor  a  possession. 

20  (That  also  was  accounted  a  land  of 
giants :  giants  dwelt  therein  in  old  time ;  and 
the  Ammonites  call  them  Zamzummims ; 

21  A  people  great,  and  many,  and  tall,  as 
the  Anakims ;  but  the  Lord  destroyed  them 
before  them ;  and  they  succeeded  them,  and 
dwelt  in  their  stead : 

22  As  he  did  to  the  children  of  Esau,  which 
dwelt  in  Seir,  when  he  destroyed  the  Horims 
from  before  tliem ;  and  they  succeeded  them, 
and  dwelt  in  their  stead  even  unto  this  day  : 

23  And  the  Avims  which  dwelt  in  Ilaze- 
rim,  even  unto  Azzah,  the  Caphtorims,  which 
came  forth  out  of  Caphtor,  destroyed  them, 
and  dwelt  in  their  stead.) 

24  IT  Rise  ye  up,  take  your  journey,  and 
pass  over  the  river  Arnon :  behold,  I  have 
given  into  thine  hand  SiHon  the  Amorite, 
king  of  Heshbon,  and  his  land:  'begin  to 
possess  itj  and  contend  with  him  in  battle. 

25  This  day  will  I  becin  to  put  the  dread 
of  tliee  and  the  fear  of  thee  upon  the  nations 
that  are  under  the  whole  heaven,  who  shall 
hear  report  of  thee,  and  shall  tremble,  and  be 
in  anguish  because  of  thee. 

26  And  I  sent  messengers  out  of  the 
wilderness  of  Kedemoth  unto  Slhon  king  of 
Heshbon  with  words  of  peace,  saying, 

27  *®Let  me  pass  through  thy  land :  I  will 
go  along  by  the  high  way,  I  will  neither  turn 
unto  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left. 

28  Thou  shalt  sell  me  meat  for  money, 
that  I  may  eat ;  and  give  me  water  for  money, 
that  I  may  drink :  only  I  will  pass  through 
on  my  feet ; 

29  (As  the  children  of  Esau  which  dwell  in 
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Seir,  and  the  Moabites  which  dwell  in  Ar,  did 
unto  me  ;)  until  I  shall  pass  over  Jordan  into 
the  land  which  the  Lord  out  God  giveth  us. 

30  But  Sihon  king  of  Heshbon  would  not 
let  us  pass  by  him :  for  the  Lord  thy  God 
hardened  his  spirit,  and  made  his  heart  ob- 
stinate, that  he  might  deliver  him  into  thy 
hand,  as  appeareth  this  day. 

31  And  the  Lord  said  unto  me,  Behold, 
I  have  begun  to  give  Sihon  and  his  land  be- 
fore thee :  begin  to  possess,  that  thou  mayest 
inherit  his  land. 

32  "Then  Sihon  came  out  against  us,  he 
and  all  his  people,  to  fight  at  Jahaz, 

33  And  the  Lord  our  God  delivered  him 
before  us ;  and  we  smote  him,  and  his  sons, 
and  all  his  people. 
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34  And  we  took  all  his  cities  at  that  time, 
and  utterly  destroyed  "the  men,  and  the 
women,  and  the  litUe  ones,  of  every  city,  we 
left  none  to  remain : 

35  Only  the  cattle  we  took  for  a  prey  unto 
ourselves,  and  the  spoil  of  the  cities  wfaidi  we 
took. 

36  From  Aroer,  which  is  by  the  brink  of 
the  river  of  Amon,  and  from  the  city  thai  is 
by  the  river,  even  unto  Gilead,  tiiere  was  not 
one  city  too  strong  for  us :  the  Lord  out  God 
delivered  all  unto  us : 

37  Onlv  unto  the  land  of  the  children  of 
Ammon  thou  earnest  not,  nor  unto  any  place 
of  the  river  Jabbok,  nor  unto  the  cities  in  the 
mountains,  nor  unto  whatsoever  the  Loed 
our  God  forbad  us. 


1 1  Num.  21.  83.  >ft  fleb.  every  city  ofmeuy  and  women,  and  littU  ones. 


Verse  8.  *  Elath.'-^This  place  is  called  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  names,  which  are  chiefly  formed  by  alterations  in 
the  vowels,  the  essential  consonants  being  generally  re- 
tained. The  most  conspicuous  of  these  names  are  Klath 
Eloth,  Allah,  .ffila,  -^lana,  from  which  last  name  the  de- 
nomination iBlanitic  was  conveyed  to  the  whole  gulf,  at 
thenorthemextremity  of  whichitwas  situated.  Indeed, 
the  modem  town  of  Akabah,  by  which  it  has  been  succeeded, 
and  whic^  stands  on  or  near  the  same  site,  has  sucoeeded 
also  to  the  distinction  of  giving  a  name  to  the  eastern  arm 
of  the  Red  Sea,  which  is  at  present  called  the  Gulf  of 
Akabah.  Elath  seems  to  have  been  in  its  origin  a  port  of 
the  Edomitei  on  this  gulf  (see  the  note  on  Gen.  xzxvi.  9) ; 
and  as  a  port  it  long  continued  a  place  of  considerable  im- 
portance, being,  as  it  were,  the  key  to  the  commercial 
relations  carri^  on  through  that  arm  of  the  Arabian  Gulf. 
Yet,  as  Ezion-gaber  is  noticed,  here  and  elsewher^  con- 
temporaneously with  Elath,  and  is  still  more  decidedly 
indicated  as  a  seaport,  we  venture  to  think  that  Ezion- 
gaber  did  not,  as  some  conceive,  succeed  Elath  as  the  port ; 
but  that  it  was  the  naval  station,  while  Elath  was  the  pro- 
per entrepdi  and  seat  of  commercial  relations.  There  ap- 
pears no  other  hypothesis  which  so  weU  reconciles  all 
statements,  and  solves  any  little  difficulties  which  may 
attend  the  question.  Into  this  question,  or  indeed  into  the 
commercial  character  of  Elath  and  Ezion-gaber,  we  do  not 
now  intend  'to  enter,  as  it  will  more  properly  come  under 
our  notice  hereaiter.  We  may  here,  however,  mention  the 
leading  facts  in  its  history.  When  David  conouered  Edom, 
he  took  possession  of  Elath,  and  he,  as  well  as  his  son 
Solomon,  availed  themselves  of  this  advantage  to  engage 
in  maritime  commerce.  The  Edomites,  however,  seem 
never  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  importance  of  this  station, 
and,  after  150  years,  they  succeeded  in  regiuning  pos- 
session of  it,  in  the  reign  of  Joram  (2  Kings  viiL  20). 
It  was,  however,  retaken  by  Azariah  (ch.  xiv.  22) ;  but 
under  his  grandson  Ahaz  the  Edomites  captured  it  again 
(ch.  xvi.  6;,  and  it  was  not  afterwards  recovered  by  the 
Jews.  It  subsequenUy  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Ptolemies ; 
and  the  change  of  the  course  of  trade  from  Tyre  to  Alex- 
andria seems  to  have  greatiy  affected  its  commercial  im- 
portance, as  the  trade  conducted  through  the  Arabian  Gulf 
then  naturally  passed  up  its  western  arm.  It  then  suc- 
cessively passed  to  the  Komans,  the  Greek  emperors,  the 
Arabians,  the  sultans  of  Egypt,  and  the  Turks,  to  whom 


(or  rather  to  the  Pasha  of  Egypt)  it  now  belongs^  under 
the  name  of  Akabah.  Burckhardt  gives  the  following  im- 
portant passage  from  the  chapter  of  Makrizi,  the  Egyptian 
historian,  on  Aila  (Akabah) :  *  In  former  times  it  was  the 
fW>ntier  place  of  the  Gredka;  at  one  mile  fh>m  it  is  a 
triumphal  arcliLof  the  Ctcsars.    In  the  time  of  the  Islam 


it  was  a  fine  town,  inhabited  by  the  Beni-Omeya.  Iba 
Ahmed  Ibn  Touloun  (a  sultan  of  Egypt)  made  the  road 
over  the  Akabah,  a  steep  mountain  before  Aila.  There  were 
many  mosques  at  Aila,  and  manv  Jews  lived  there.  It  was 
taken  by  the  Franks  durinff  the  Crusades:  but,  in  566 
(a.h.^,  Saladin  transported  shins  upon  camels  from  Ouro 
to  this  place,  and  recovered  it  from  them.  Near  Aila  wss 
formerly  situated  a  large  handsome  town  called  Am^an ' 
(Ezion-  gaber).  In  Abulfeda's  time,  before  1 300  A.D.,  Haifa 
was  already  deserted.  He  says :  *  In  our  day  it  Is  a  fortress, 
to  which  a  governor  is  sent  firom  Egypt  It  had  a  small 
casUe  in  the  sea ;  but  this  is  now  almidoned,  and  the  go-  , 
vemor  removed  to  the  fortress  on  the  shore.' 

Here,  at  the  head  of  the  gulf,  the  Wady  el-Arabah,  whidi 
we  have  so  often  mentioned,  issues  into  a  plain,  which  is 
about  nine  or  ten  miles  in  length,  from  east  to  west^  and  is    ' 
probably  *  the  way  of  the  plain '  mentioned  in  the  text    Its 
breadth  northward  is  not  much  less  than  its  length ;  and  it 
affords  good  pasturage,  although  strongly  impregnated  vidi 
salt  for  an  hour's  journey  from  the  sea ;  and  sands  prevail 
from  thence  northward.    Mounds  of  rubbish  alone  mark 
the  site  of  the  ancient  town.  The  present  fbrtress  of  Akabah 
was  built  in  the  sixteenth  centuiy  by  Sultan  el-Ghoory  of 
Egypt    It  stands  a  few  hundred  paces  from  the  sea,  and 
is  surrounded  with  large  groves  of  date-trees.  It  is  a  squaiv 
building,  with  strong  towers,  and  contains  many  Arabhats. 
A  nuu*ket  is  held  there,  which  is  frequented  by  Hedjaz  and 
Syrian  Arabs.  The  fortress  contams  deep  wells  of  toleraUy 
good  water :  and  its  present  use  is  as  a  place  of  deposit  for 
provisions  for  the  supply  of  the  annual  Egyptian  Haj,  or 
pilgrim  caravan,  on  its  march  to  and  from  Mecca.    A 
governor,  with  a  small  garrison,  under  the  Pasha  of  Egypt, 
occupy  the  castie,  and  serve  at  once  to  keep  the  neighbour^ 
ing  tnbes  in  awe,  and  to  minister  to  the  wants  and  protec- 
tion of  the  pilgrims.    See  accounts  of  this  place  by  §iu«k- 
hardt,  Riippell,  Laborde  (from  whom  our  cut  is  celled), 
and  Robinson. 

9.  •  The  MoabUeM.^-^The  Moabites,  beinff  descended 
from  one  of  Lot's  two  sons,  are  here,  in  -nrtoe  of  the 
relationship  which  they  thus  bore  to  the  descendants  of 
Abraham,  allowed  to  enjoy  their  own  actual  territories 
in  peace ;  but  their  unfriendly  oooduot,  in  refhsing  ihe 
Israelites  a  passage  through  their  country,  and  afrerwaids 
in  sending  for  Balaam  to  lay  a  curse  upon  them,  as  well 
as  the  pi^  which  they  bore  in  seducmg  the  Hebrews  to 
an  in  the  matter  of  £iaal-peor,  was  so  fiir  Ksented,  that  it 
was  ordained  that  the  Moabites  should  not,  even  to  the 
tenth  generation,  be  admitted  to  the  congregation  of  the 
people  (Deut  xxiii.  3).  The  territory  which  they  culti- 
vated lay  on  the  eastern  nde  of  the  Dead  Sen,  to  the  sontii, 
and  partiy  to  the  north,  of  the  river  AnoD,    This  ooonfciy 
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they  had  acquired  by  conqoerii)^  the  ancient  inhabitants, 
the  Emim,  mentioned  in  Gen.  xiv.  5.  Their  brethren,  the 
AmmoniteB,  had  also  a  portion  of  the  countir  north  of  the 
Amon,  that  is,  between  that  river  and  the  Jabbok.  But, 
at  some  time  prorious  to  the  arrival  of  the  Hebrews,  both 
these  nations  nad  been  dispossessed  of  the  country  between 
the  two  rivers  by  the  Amorites ;  and  when  the  latter  were, 
as  mentioned  in  the  sequel  of  this  chapter,  subdued  by 
Moses,  the  Israelites  occupied  the  district  by  right  of  con- 
quest It  was,  in  the  end,  given  to  the  tnbes  of  Reuben 
and  Gad ;  that  is,  Reuben  received  nearly  three-fourths  of 
the  whole,  while  a  district  south  of  the  Jabbok  was  assigned 
to  Gad,  the  bulk  of  whose  territory  lay  to  the  north  of  that 
river.  Dr.  Wells  thinks,  with  some  probability,  that,  in 
this  distribution,  Moses  had  regard  to  the  old  division  of 
the  country  between  the  Moabites  and  the  Ammonites,  so 
as  to  asngn  to  the  Reubenitcs  what  had  formerly  belonged 
to  the  Moabites,  and  to  the  Gadites  what  had  belonged  to 
the  diildren  of  Ammon.  But  then,  how  are  we  to  account 
for  a  umilar  case  as  to  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  whose 
portion  encroached  south  of  the  Jarmouk,  which  naturally 
would  have  formed  the  northern  boundary  of  Gad,  in  the 
same  way  that  Gad  encroached  south  of  the  Jabbok,  which 
-would  have  formed  the  natural  boundary  to  Reuben  in  the 
uorth  ?  We  venture  to  conjecture  that  this  somewhat  sin- 
gular distribution  was  in  order  to  give  to  each  of  the  tribes 
an  exclusive  right  to  one  of  the  three  principal  streams  east 
of  tiie  Jordan,  and  thus  prevent  any  disputes  which  might 
have  arisen  about  water. 

The  Moabites  remained  in  possession  of  the  country 
south  of  the  Amon,  of  which  the  Israelites  found  them  in 
possession ;  and  we  hear  nothing  further  about  them  till 
af^r  the  death  of  Joshua,  when,  to  punish  the  Hebrews  for 
their  iniquities^  *  the  Lord  strengthened  E^lon  king  of  Moab 
axainst  urael'  (Judg.  iiL  12);  and  he,  with  the  assistance 
or  the  Ammonites  and  Amalekites,  defeated  them  hi  battle, 
and  held  them  in  subjection  eighteen  years,  after  which 
they  were  delivered  by  Ehud,  as  recorded  in  the  sequel  of 
that  chapter.  We  afterwards  find  the  Moabites  joined  with 


the  Ammonites  in  the  war  occasioned  by  the  insult  offered 
by  the  latter  to  David's  ambassadors.  Both  nations  were 
totaily^  defeated  by  David,  and  remained  in  subjection  to 
the  kings  of  Israel  till  the  death  of  Ahab.  Shortlv  ai^r 
that  event,  we  find  the  Moabites  refusing  to  render  Uie  tri- 
bute of  a  hundred  thousand  rams  and  as  many  lambs,  which 
till  then  they  had  been  accustomed  to  pay,  either  yearly,  or 
at  the  commencement  of  a  new  reign — ^which  of  the  two  we 
cannot  exactly  learn  from  Scripture  (2  Kings  iii.  4,  5). 

Mesha,  the  king,  is  called  a  'sheep-master'  (*lj;)i  nokedj  a 

herdsman,  a  rearer  or  owner  of  cattle) ;  which  seems  to 
shew  that  the  people  were  at  this  time  given  to  pastoral 
pursuits,  for  which  their  country  is  well  a£pted.  Jehoram, 
the  son  of  Ahab,  with  his  ally,  Jehoshaphat  king  of  Judah, 
and  his  tributary  the  king  of  Edom,  undertook  to  reduce 
the  Moabites  to  tneir  former  subjection.  The  history  of  the 
expedition,  which  is  given  at  length  in  2  Kings  iii.,  is  very 
interesting.  In  the  end  the  Moabites  were  defeated  with  a 
terrible  overthrow,  and  ruin  to  their  country.  This  victory 
docs  not  however  appear  to  have  brought  tiiem  into  subjec- 
tion, as  very  shortiy  after  we  find  them,  with  the  Ammonites 
and  others,  making  a  very  alarming  irruption  into  Judah, 
probably  in  revenge  for  the  part  which  Jehoshaphat  had 
taken  in  the  late  war ;  but  in  this  instance  they  were  again 
completely  defeated.  At  a  considerably  later  period,  in 
the  reign  of  Joash,  we  also  incidentally  read  of  bands  of 
Moabites  invading  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  but  we  are  not 
told  for  what  purpose  or  with  what  result  (2  Kings  xiii.  20). 
From  the  manner  in  which  the  denunciations  of  the  pro- 
phets a^inst  Moab  are  expressed,  and  which  describe  them 
as  holdmg  possession  of  towns  north  of  the  Amon,  it  would 
seem  probable  that  they  availed  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity which  was  offered  ty  the  two  and  half  tribes  being 
carried  away  captive  by  Pul,  king  of  Assyria  (1  Chron. 
V.  26),  to  repossess  themselves  of  the  territory  which  had, 
in  very  remote  times,  been  taken  from  them  by  the  Amorites, 
and  from  the  latter  by  the  Hebrews.  From  the  prophecies 
it  may  also  be  concluded,  that  they  did  themselves  suffer 
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much  from  the  iuvasions  of  the  kings  of  Assyria,  and  were 
ultimately,  like  the  Jews,  carried  away  captive  by  Ncbu- 
chadneszar.  It  is  probable  that  Cyrus  gave  them  and  the 
Ammonites  permission  to  return  to  their  own  country ;  for 
wc  find  them  again  in  their  own  lands,  exposed  to  those 
revolutions  which  included  the  people  of  S^ria  and  Pales- 
tine, and  subject  successively  to  the  Persians,  the  Syrian 
Greeks,  the  Egyptian  Greeks,  and  the  Romans.  Subse- 
fluently,  they  seem  to  have  come  under  the  authority  of 
the  Asamonamn  princes,  and  afterwards  to  have  been  sub- 
ject to  Herod  the  Great.  There  is  no  later  trace  of  them ; 
and  we  may  conclude  that,  like  most  of  the  other  small 
nations  mentioned  in  Scripture,  which  survived  to  so  late 
a  period,  they  were  lost  in  the  great  Arabian  nation  to 
which  tiiey  were  allied.  Indeed,  Josephus  calls  them 
*  Arabians '  when  writing  of  events  which  took  place  about 
a  century  before  Christ  (^nh'^.  xiii.  13). 

Tbe  land  of  Moab  lay  to  the  east  and  south-east  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  The  surface  is  more  diversified  with  hill  and 
plain  than  that  of  the  kindred  nation  of  the  Ammonites, 
nirther  east ;  but  the  hilly  character  is  less  conspicuous 
than  in  the  districts  north  of  the  Amon.  Although  the 
land  now  lies  desolate,  and  the  sand  and  salt  of  the  desert 
and  the  Dead  Sea  now  encroach  upon  its  borders,  there  is 
not  wanting  ample  evidence  of  its  ancient  fertility  and 
abundant  population.  The  land  thus  desert  is  eminently 
fertile  in  its  natui-al  character,  and  continues  to  afford  rich 
returns  in  the  few  spots  which  are  under  cultivation.  The 
frequent  ruins  of  towns,  often  in  close  vicinity  to  each  other, 
testify  that  the  ancient  populousness  of  the  region,  which 
is  only  now  traversed  by  wandering  and  hostile  Arab  tribes, 
was  in  full  correspondence  with  the  rich  character  of  the 
soil,  and,  conversely,  the  extraordinary  number  cf  the 
ruined  towns,  which  cover  the  pimns  and  every  eminence 
or  spot  convenient  for  their  construction,  manifests  the 
extent  of  that  cultivation  which  could  subsist  so  large  a 
population.  The  form  of  the  ancient  fields  may  still  be 
traced,  and  there  are  remains  of  ancient  highways,  which 
in  some  places  are  completely  paved,  and  on  which  there 
are  milestones  of  the  times  of  Trajan,  Marcus  Aurelius, 
and  Severus,  with  the  number  of  the  miles  still  legible 
upon  them.  Tbe  latter  facts  seem  to  shew  that  the  land 
of  Moab  continued  to  be  populous  and  cultivated  down  to 
times  considerably  subsequent  to  those  in  which  the  canon 
of  Scripture  was  closed.  (See  Irby  and  Mangles*  JYavels, 
Burckhard^s  Travels  in  Syria,  Macmichael's  Journey, 
Lord  Lindsay*8  LetlerSt  etc.) 

—  Mr.' — This  was  the  capital  of  Moab,  called  also 
'  Ariel  of  Moab,'  and  Kabbah,  or  Rabbath-Moab,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  Ammouitish  city  of  the  same  name.  The 
Greeks  call  it  Areo|>olis,  but  the  ruins  still  retain  the  name 
of  Rabba.  It  was  situated  about  twenty-five  miles  south 
of  the  Amon,  near  the  stream  called  Beni-Uamed  (see 
note  to  Num.  xxi  15).  The  ruins  are  situated  upon  a  low 
hill  which  commands  the  whole  plain ;  and  those  which 
now  appear  are  comprehended  within  a  circuit  of  little 
more  than  a  mile.  There  are  many  remains  of  private 
buildings,  but  none  entire :  and  the  only  oonsjMCUous  ob- 
jects among  the  ruins  are  the  remains  of  a  temple  or  palace 
(of  which  one  wall  and  several  niches  are  still  standing), 
the  gate  of  another  building,  two  Corinthian  columns,  and 
an  insulated  altar  in  the  plain.  Burckhardt  says  that  the 
walls  of  the  lar^r  buildings  are  built  like  those  of  Beit- 
Kerm ;  that  is,  if  we  understand  his  reference,  of  large 
stones,  five  feet  long  by  two  broad.  As  there  are  no  springs 
in  this  spot,  the  town  had  two  birkets  or  reservoirs,  the 
largest  of  which  is  cut  entirely  out  of  the  rocky  ground, 
together  with  several  cisterns.  In  Isaiah  (ch.  xvi.  7,  11) 
the  place  is  called  Kir-hareseth,  and  Kir-haresh,  meaning 
the  city  with  walls  of  burnt  briclc,  which  is  a  curious  cir- 
cumstance, as  indicating  a  distinction,  and  seeming  to  imply 
that  the  walls  of  towns  were  generally,  as  at  present,  of  sun- 
dried  bricks.  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles  could  find  no 
traces  of  walls,  ana  seem  alto^ther  disappointed  as  to  the 
importance  of  the  capital  of  Moab.  But  they  estimated  its 
ancient  extent  by  the  visible  remains,  without  recollecting 
that  cities  which  have  so  long  lain  in  ruins  often  have  so 
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much  of  their  extent  buried  under  the  S(m1  that  their  IudiIs 
cannot  be  determined  witliout  digging.  Jerome  ays  tliat 
the  city  was  overthrown  by  an  earthquake  when  he  vas  a 
young  man. 

19.  •  TJie  children  cf  Ammon' — These  also  were  de- 
scended from  Lot,  and  their  history  has  been  partly  men- 
tioned in  the  note  concerning  the  Moabites.  Indeed  thor 
history  is  so  closely  connect^  with  that  of  their  brethrea, 
that,  having  just  noticed  the  latter,  it  is  scarcely  requisite 
to  do  more  tiian  mention  the  points  in  which  the  former 
differed.  The^  dispossessed  the  ancient  pe(^le,  the  Zozim, 
or  Zamzummim,  and  occupied  their  country.  It  appetn 
in  the  end  that  the;^  were  in  turn  dispossessed,  like  tbe 
Moabites,  of  the  district  between  the  Amon  and  the  Jabbok 
by  the  Amorites,  fix>m  whom  it  was  taken  and  retained  br 
the  Hebrews.  From  the  circumstantial  manner  in  vbica 
Moses  relates  this  history,  here  and  in  Num.  xxi.  21-26, 
concerning;  the  Moabites*  portion,  which  was  the  most  con- 
siderable in  that  district,  it  would  appear  that  they  had,  in 
the  time  of  Moses  himself  urged  some  claim  to  the  lost 
lands,  so  as  to  render  it  necessary  for  the  sacred  historiu 
to  inform  posterity  in  a  particular  manner  by  what  right 
the  Hebrews  held  the  lands  in  question.  We  do  not  indeed 
find  the  Moabites  urging  such  a  claim,  unless  by  this  im- 
plication ;  but  three  hundred  years  later  (Jndg.  xi.  13-26), 
we  find  the  Ammonites  laying  claim  to  all  the  ooontiy 
between  the  Amon  and  the  Jabbok,  which  shews  that  part 
of  that  country  had  belonged  to  them,  althou^  in  the  ori- 

S'nal  narrative  the  Moabites  only  are  mentioned,  llov 
epr  came  to  claim  the  whole  of  this  domain,  thus  iIlte^ 
fermg  with  the  superior  pretensions  of  the  Moabites,  tbe 
history  does  not  relate.  Jephthah  met  this  demand  by  a 
recapitulation  of  the  history  of  the  reeion  in  qoestioo, 
contending  that  it  having  been  taken  by  tlie  Hebrews  from 
their  enemies  the  Amorites,  who  then  occupied  it,  they 
were  by  no  means  bound  to  restore  it  to  the  previous  poi* 
sessors.  Indeed,  when  we  recollect  the  unhandsome  man- 
ner in  which  the  children  of  Lot  treated  the  Israelites,  it 
does  not  appear  on  what  grounds  the^r  could  have  expected 
that  the  latter  would  reconquer  their  lost  territory,  and 
bestow  it  on  them.  The  Ammonites,  however,  being  db- 
satisfied  with  the  reply  of  Jephthah,  a  battle  ensoed,  in 
which  that  general  was  completely  victorious.  In  aftff^ 
times  the^  acted  with  the  Moabites  in  nearly  all  their  mea- 
sures against  Israel,  and  are  on  all  occasions  marked  for 
the  peculiar  savageness  of  their  disposition.  They  aoine- 
times,  also,  acted  on  their  own  ac4»)nnt.  Saul's  first  mili- 
tary exploit  consisted  in  defeating  the  Ammonites  before 
Jabesh-Gilead,  which  was  besieged  by  them,  and  towbieh 
they  offered  no  other  terms  of  capitulation  than  that  caeb 
of  tiie  inhabitants  should  have  his  right  eye  put  out  (1  Sam. 
xi.)-  They  were  also  severely  punished  and  brought  under 
subjection  by  David,  whom  they  had  greatly  provoked  by 
their  scandalous  treatment  of  his  amba^adors  (2  Sam.  x.\ 
Being  more  distant  than  the  Moabites,  they  pn^ttbly  shook 
off  the  yoke  on  the  separation  of  Israel  into  two  kingdoms. 
We  have  seen  in  the  preceding  note  that  they  jmned  the 
Moabites  in  the  invasion  of  Judah,  and  partook  in  tbe  de- 
feat They  do  not,  however,  seem  to  have  been  perma- 
uenUy  subdued ;  but,  many  years  after,  the  AmmonitK 
gave  gifts  to  king  Uzzah  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  8),  and  his  eoo 
Jotham  overcame  them  in  battie,  and  laid  upon  them  a 
tribute  of  a  hundred  talents  of  silver,  and  ten  thoosand 
measures  of  wheat,  and  as  many  of  barley  (2  Chron.  xxvii. 
5).  But  they  are  only  said  to  have  paid  this  the  secood 
and  third  ^ears.  The  remainder  of  their  histoiy  is  al- 
most identical  with  that  of  the  Moabites,  ud  may,  ^^ 
the  alteration  of  name,  he  read  in  the  note  to  v.  9.  Tbey 
lost  no  opportunity  of  manifesting  their  peculiar  hatred  of 
the  Jews,  and,  when  the  two  and  half  tribes  were  carried 
awav  captive,  took  possession  of  the  towns  of  Gad,  appa- 
rently in  their  own  ancient  territory,  for  which  they  were 
reproached  by  Jeremiah  (ch.  xlix.  1-6).  After  their  own 
presumed  return  £h)m  captivity,  they,  like  the  Jews,  rebnil' 
and  fortified  their  towns.  Antioohus  the  Great  took  their 
capital  Rabbath,'or  Philadelphia  (see  note  to  Jer.  xlix.  9^ 
demolished  the  walls,  and  put  a  garrison  into  it   ft^ 
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npou  the  whole,  they  throve  so  well  daring  their  subjection 
to  the  great  monarchies,  that  the  books  of  Maccabees  speak 
of  their  *  mighty  power  and  mnch  people  ;*  and  it  was  only 
after  several  battles  with  them  that  Judas  Maccabeus  suc- 
ceeded in  punishing  their  implacable  hatred  and  injurious 
treatment  of  the  Hebrew  nation  ( I  Mace.  v.).  Justin  Martyr 
says  there  were  many  Ammonites  remaining  in  his  time 
(the  second  century) ;  but  Origen,  in  the  following  century, 
states  that  they  were  only  known  under  the  general  name 
of  Arabians. 

The  country  which  the  Ammonites  occupied  lav  to  the 
east  of  Reuben  and  Gad,  beyond  the  hills  which  bounded 
on  the  east  the  territories  of  the  trans-Jordanic  tribes. 
Whether  they  went  there  after  the  Amoritcs  had  expelled 
them  from  between  the  Amon  and  Jabbok,  or  this  eastern 
territory  had  before  belonged  to  them,  we  do  not  know. 
Dr.  Wells  is  of  the  latter  opinion,  and  thinks  that,  ns  it  is 
said  in  Num.  xxi.  24,  that  'the  border  of  the  children  of 
Ammon  was  strong,'  the  hills  formed  the  barrier  which 
prevented  the  A  monies  from  disturbing  them  in  their 
eastern  territory.  It  is  more  likely  that  the  Amorites  did 
not  want  the  country  in  question,  as  the  hills  form  a  much 
less  formidable  obstacle  than  Dr.  Wells  imagined. 

23.  *  The  AviiM,'  etc.— It  is  here  stated  that  the  Avim 
were  the  old  Canaanitish  inhabitants  of  the  district  ex- 
tending from  Hazeroth  to  Azzah  (Gaza).  Of  this  territory 
the  Avim  were  dispossessed  by  the  Caphtorim  who  came 
out  of  Caphtor,  who  then  dwelt  there  in  their  stead.  As 
it  is  elsewhere  said  that  the  Philistines  came  from  Caphtor, 
and  as  we  find  them  in  possession  of  the  country  from 
which  the  Avim  were  expelled,  it  is  obvious  that  they 
were  the  people  by  whom  the  Avim  were  superseded. 
Now  Ci^htor  IS  more  flenerally  admitted  by  those  who  have 
studied  the  subject  to  have  been  a  name  for  Lower  Egypt, 
and  the  indication  therefore  is,  that  the  Philistines  came 
from  that  country  and  settled  in  the  region  to  which  they 
eventually  gave  their  name.  This  conclusion  is  ihrther 
corroborated  by  Gen.  x.  14,  which,  rightly  understood,  not 
oul^  connects  Caphtor  with  Egypt,  bat  assigns  to  the 
Philistines  the  derivation  which  is  here  given  to  the  people 
who  drove  out  the  Avim.  Since  therefore  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  Philistines  came  from  Egypt,  and  since 
it  is  also  manifest  that  they  were  not  native  Egyptians,  it 
remains  to  state  a  few  of  the  considerations  which  go  to 
prove  that  they  were  no  other  than  a  party  of  the  H^ksos, 
or  shepherd-kings,  who  had  held  an  intrusive  dominion  in 
E^pt,  and  were  eventually  driven  out  by  the  native 
prmces.  Of  this  dvnasty  and  its  fate  we  have  written 
fully  under  Gen.  xfvi.  34,  and  may  therefore  limit  our 
present  attention  to  the  points  which  seem  to  connect  it 
with  the  Philistines. 

The  testimony  we  have  here  seems  to  shew  clearly  that 
the  Philistines  came  from  Kgypt,  and  we  have  Arom  Manetho 
the  co-relative  evidence  that  at  least  the  first  party  of  the 
expelled  Hyksos  withdrew  into  Palestine,  which  migration 
even  he  distinguishes  from  the  lon^  subsequent  one  of  the 
Jews,  which  had  the  same  destination.  From  all  we 
know  of  the  ancient  history  of  Egypt  it  is  indeed  clear 
that  any  people  quitting  Lower  Egypt  to  settle  in  Palestine 
must  have  been  either  native  Egyptians  or  the  remnant  of 
the  Hyksos.  But  we  have  historical  testimony  that  they 
were  the  latter,  and  with  this  all  the  probabilities  of  the 
case  coincide. 

There  is  no  record  that  the  Egyptians  did  at  any  time 
seek  a  refuge  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  When  oppressed  in 
Lower  Egypt,  their  retreat  at  all  times  was  into  Upper 
Egypt,  and  there  is  positive  record  that  this  was  their  resort 
on  the  invasion  of  the  Shepherds.  Besides,  although  the 
Philistines  look  like  a  people  who  had  been  in  Ejgypt,  and 
who  had  been  under  the  operation  of  its  civilising  influ- 
ences, and  although  they  remained  in  the  close  neighbouiv 
hood  of  Egypt,  nothing  ever  transpires  in  their  subsequent 
history  to  convey  the  slightest  intimation  that  the  Egyp- 
tians ever  recognised  them  as  brethren.  If  they  had 
been  Eg^tians,  they  might  have  returned  to  their  own 
couutry  after  the  Shepherds  were  expelled,  or,  at  least,  we 
may  with  tolerable  certainty  infer  that  ihej  would  have 


hastened  to  claim  kindred  with,  if  not  to  put  themselves 
under  the  protection  of,  the  powerful  parent  state.  But  so 
far  are  we  from  hearing  anything  of  this,  that  in  fact  the 
E<;yptiaus  and  Philistines  are  never  mentioned  together  in 
all  Scripture,  except  to  intimate  that  the  Egyptians  acted 
against  them,  including  them,  with  the  Jews,  among  the 
enemies  in  that  part  of  Syria  against  whom  they  some- 
times warred.  They  were  less  connected  with  Egypt 
than  even  the  Jews,  to  whom  that  country  had  been  the 
house  of  bondage ;  there  is  never  the  slightest  intimation 
of  any  alliance  between  these  near  neighbours;  the  Philis- 
tines never  assisted  the  Egyptians  in  their  wars;  they 
were  never  helped  by  Egypt  in  any  of  their  difficulties, 
nor  did  they  resort  to  that  country  in  any  of  their  troubles. 
It  is  clear  that  the  Philistines  had  no  claim  to  the  Egyp- 
tian name,  though  they  bear  the  marks  of  a  people  who 
had  been  in  Egypt  It  would  on  these  grounds  alone 
appear  to  us  strongly  probable  tliat  they  were  a  remnant 
of  the  intrusive  shepherds ;  and  this  probability  strengthens 
into  a  conviction,  when  to  this  negative  evidence  is  added 
that  of  a  positive  character  which  has  been  already  ad- 
duced, and  the  further  considerations  which  press  upon  our 
attention. 

In  the  history  of  the  expulsion  of  the  shepherds,  as 
already  (under  Gen.  xlvi.  34)  cited  ft-om  Manetho,  we  are 
told  that  the  native  Egyptian  princes  ultimately  rose 
against  the  intrusive  tyrants,  and  after  a  tedious  warfare 
drove  them  out  of  the  rest  of  Egypt,  aud  shut  them  up  in 
Avaris,  and  at  length  concluded  a  treaty  with  them,  aud 
they  were  suffered  to  depart  unmolested  from  Egypt,  with 
all  their  households,  amounting  to  240,000  souls,  and  their 
cattle.  Accordingly,  they  crossed  the  desert,  and  went 
and  settled  in  Palestine.  Manetho*s  account,  however 
obscure  in  the  sequel,  is  clear  and  consistent  to  this  point 
Now  among  the  early  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  before  the 
Jews,  there  was  no  nation  that  can  for  an  instant  be  cup- 
posed  to  have  come  from  Egypt,  or  whose  identification 
with  the  Shepherds  can  be  e\'en  suspected,  save  the  Philis- 
tines, whose  situation,  in  the  part  of  the  country  nearest 
to  Egypt,  would  alone  direct  attention  to  them  in  the  first 
instance,  apart  from  other  considerations. 

A  curious  intimation  is  given  by  Herodotus  which 
afibrds  another  and  very  remarkable  corroboration  of  the 
view  which  has  been  advanced.  This  inquisitive  traveller 
T.as  allowed  by  the  Egyptian  priests,  who  held  the  keys 
of  knowledge,  to  take  some  transient  and  obscure  glimpses 
into  the  history  of  those  ancient  times :  he  lets  out  the  fact, 
that  about  the  time  the  pyramids  were  erected,  a  shepherd 
called  Philitis  fed  his  fiocks  in  that  country,  and  that  his 
name  was  given  to  those  renowned  erections.  How  n*- 
markably  does  this,  in  its  incidental  way,  corroborate  our 
former  conclusion,  that  the  Shepherds  were  in  Egypt  about 
the  time  of  Abraham's  visit  to  tnat  country ;  as  well  as  our 
present  argument  that  these  Shepherds  were  the  Philis- 
tines; and  how  much  is  not  this  last  position  confirmed 
when  we  learn  that  the  v  ord  Philitis  means  a  shepherd,  and 
Philistines  are  shepherds;  while  the  word  Ptdestine  or 
Palisthan — which  nrst  their  own  district  in  Canaan,  and 
afterwards  the  whole  country  took  from  them— means 
♦  Shepherd- Land.'  As  the  Philistines  appear,  before  the 
Biblical  student,  more  as  warriors  than  as  shepherds,  it 
may  be  well  to  remind  the  reader  that  tlicse  two  charac- 
ters are,  in  the  East  peHTectly  compatible;  and  that  in 
fact  whatever  they  became  in  later  ages,  they  were  noted 
for  their  cattle  in  the  days  of  the  patriarchs,  and  during 
the  sojourn  of  the  House  of  Israel  in  Egypt  This  will 
appear  ftrom  the  disputes  between  the  herasmen  of  Isaac 
ana  Abimelech,  as  well  as  from  the  circumstance  that 
while  the  Israelites  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Goshen,  a  party  of 
Ephraimites  undertook  a  truly  Bedouin  excursion  across  the 
desert  to  drive  off  the  fiocks  of  the  Philistines  of  Gath  (1 
Chron.  viL  21).  In  fact,  all  that  we  know  of  the  Philistines 
is  in  entire  agreement  with  this  explanation,  and  nothins 
that  we  know  of  them  is  opposed  to  it.  A  people  who  had 
ruled  in  Lower  Eg^pt  for  260  years  might  be  expected  to 
exhibit  in  their  habits  and  institutions  some  characteristics 
similar  to  those  which  were  found  among  the  ancient  na- 
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tivefl  of  that  country ;  and  this  proves  to  be  the  case. 
The  whole  appearance  of  the  Philistine  people  is  replete 
with  indications  of  that  mixture  of  pastoral  and  Egyptian 
habits  which  we  should  expect  the  Shepherds  from  Egypt 
to  exhibit ;  and  in  the  same  depee  in  which  such  of  Sieir 
usages  as  we  can  ascertain  are  m  agreement  with  those  of 
the  Eg^tians,  in  that  degree  do  they  differ  from  those  of 
the  native  Canaanites,  with  whom  they  are  never  seen  to 
have  any  feeling  or  interest^  in  common,  even  on  those 
occasions  when  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  might  be 
expected  to  unite  as  one  man  in  resistance  to  the  invading 
Israelites,  and  when,  in  &ct,  powerful  confederacies  were 
formed  for  that  purpose  by  the  native  princes.  The  Phi- 
listines were  the  most  Inveterate  enemies  which  the  He- 
brews in  Canaan  ever  had ;  and  yet  in  their  wars  we  find 
them  {proceeding  as  a  distinct  people,  with  separate  interests 
of  their  own,  acting  by  themselves  and  for  themselves, 
assisted  by  none,  and  never  assisting  others. 


29.  *  Am  the  children  if  Enu  wMck  dwelt  is  Seir,  ontf 
a»  the  Moabitea  which  awdt  im  Ar,  did  umto  imv'  etc.— 
This  distinctly  states  that  the  Edomites  of  Seir,  ind  tbe 
Moalutes  of  Ar,  did  grant  a  paaBa^P^  ^'^'^  ^'^^^  ^^  s*^ 
water  to  the  Israelites  in  their  journey.  This  seem  ts 
contradict  Num.  xx.  21 ;  Judg.  xi.  1 7»  which  states  ttm 
both  the  Edomites  and  Moabites  reibsed  these  things.  Tie 
probaUlity  is,  therefore,  not  as  Horsley  snppoaes,  thttt  tken 
nations  were  divided  into  different  parts»  and  that  tkfi« 
who  refused  and  those  who  complied  were  not  the  suae , 
but  that,  although  they  refused  at  first*  diej  made  a  viitse 
of  necessity,  and  complied  when  they  saw  that  it  warne- 
less  to  oppose.  With  respect  to  tne  £domitea,  in  pirb- 
cular,  nothing  seems  more  probable  than  this  chamef 
resolution,  when  the  Israelites  were  seen  marching  up  akig 
the  eastern  border  of  the  mountains,  after  they  nad  beea 
repelled  in  the  west 


CHAPTER  ni. 

1  The  story  of  the  conquest  of  Og  king  cf  Bashan, 
11  The  bigness  of  hts  bed,  12  ITie  distribution  of 
those  lands  to  tne  two  tribes  and  half  23  Moses* 
prayer  to  enter  into  the  land,  27  He  is  permitted  to 
see  it. 

Then  we  turned,  and  went  up  the  way  to 
Bashan :  and  *0g  the  king  of  Bashan  came 
out  against  us,  he  and  all  his  people,  to  battle 
at  Edrei. 

2  And  the  Lord  said  unto  me,  Fear  him 
not :  for  I  will  deliver  him,  and  all  his  people, 
and  his  land,  into  thy  hand ;  and  thou  shalt 
do  imto  him  as  thou  aidst  imto  "Sihon  king  of 
the  Amorites,  which  dwelt  at  Heshbon. 

3  So  the  Lord  our  God  delivered  into  our 
hands  'Og  also,  the  kmg  of  Bashan,  and  all 
his  people :  and  we  smote  him  until  none  was 
left  to  nim  remaining. 

4  And  we  took  aU  his  cities  at  that  time, 
there  was  not  a  city  which  we  took  not  from 
them,  threescore  cities,  all  the  region  of  Ar- 
gob,  the  kingdom  of  Og  in  Bashan. 

5  All  these  cities  tvere  fenced  with  high 
walls,  gates,  and  bars ;  beside  unwalled  towns 
a  great  many. 

6  And  we  utterly  destroyed  them,  as  we 
did  unto  Sihon  king  of  Heshbon,  utterly  de- 
stroying the  men,  women,  and  children,  of 
every  city. 

7  But  all  the  cattle,  and  the  spoil  of  the 
cities,  we  took  for  a  prey  to  ourselves. 

8  And  we  took  at  that  time  out  of  the  hand 
of  the  two  kings  of  the  Amorites  the  land  that 
tvas  on  this  side  Jordan,  from  the  river  of 
Amon  unto  mount  Hermon ; 

9  {Which  Hermon  the  Sidonians  call 
Sirion ;  and  the  Amorites  call  it  Shenir ;) 

10  All  the  cities  of  the  plain,  and  all  Gi- 
lead,  and  all  Bashan,  imto  Salchah  and  Edrei, 
cities  of  the  kingdom  of  Og  in  Badian. 

1  Nam.  91. 83,  &e.    Cbap.  £0.  7.  i  Nam.  91. 94.  •  Num 

«  Or,  HMOtr  th§  iprimgi  ofPisgah,  or,  tht  hill. 
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11  For  only  Og  king  of  Bashan  remained 
of  the  remnant  of  giants ;  behold,  his  bed- 
stead was  a  bedstead  of  iron ;  ii  it  not  id 
Rabbath  of  the  children  of  Anuncm?  nine 
cubits  vxts  the  length  thereof,  and  four  cubits 
the  breadth  of  it,  after  the  cubit  of  a  man. 

12  IF  And  this  land,  tohieh  we  possessed  at 
that  time,  from  Aroer,  which  is  by  tbe  river 
Arnon,  and  half  mount  Gilead,  and  ^the  dties 
thereof,  gave  I  unto  the  Reubenites  and  to 
the  Gadites. 

13  And  the  rest  of  Gilead,  and  all  Bashan, 
beinff  the  kingdom  of  Og,  gave  I  unto  the  half 
tribe  of  Maqasseh;  all  the  region  of  Argob, 
with  all  Bashan,  which  was  called  tbe  laaa  of 
giants. 

14  Jair  the  son  of  Manasseh  took  all  &e 
country  of  Argob  unto  the  coasts  of  Greshuri 
and  Maachatm ;  and  called  them  after  his 
own  name,  Bashan-^havoth-jair,  unto  this  day. 

15  And  I  gave  Gilead  unto  Machir. 

16  And  unto  the  Reubenites  and  unto  tbe 
Gadites  I  gave  from  Gilead  even  unto  the 
river  Amon  half  the  valley,  and  the  border 
even  unto  the  river  Jabbok,  which  is  tbe 
border  of  the  children  of  Ammon ; 

17  The  plain  also,  and  Jordan,  and  the 
coast  thereof y  from  Chinnereth  even  unto  tbe 
sea  of  the  plain,  even  the  salt  sea,  'under 
Ashdoth-pisgah  eastward. 

18  IT  And  I  commanded  you  at  that  time, 
saying,  The  Lord  your  God  hath  given  you 
this  land  to  possess  it:  'ye  shall  pass  oier 
armed  before  your  brethren  the  children  of 
Israel,  all  that  are  'meet  for  the  war.  ) 

19  But  your  wives,  and  your  Uttle  ones, 
and  your  cattle,  {for  I  know  that  ye  hare  , 
much  cattle,)  shall  abide  in  your  cities  wbicb 

I  have  given  you ; 

20  Until  the  Lord  have  given  rest  xxnUi 
your  brethren,  as  well  as  unto  you,  and  un/if 

91.  38.  4  Nam.  89.  38.    Jodu  13.  8,  fcc.  »  Nun.  88. 41. 

7  Num.  89.  90.  e  Heb.  mm  qfpowtr. 
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they  also  possess  the  land  which  the  Lord 
your  God  hath  given  them  beyond  Jordan : 
and  then  shall  ye  ^return  every  man  unto  his 
possession,  which  I  have  given  you. 

21  IT  And  ^'I  commanded  Joshua  at  that 
time,  saying,  Thine  eyes  have  seen  all  that 
the  Lord  your  God  hath  done  unto  these  two 
kings :  so  shall  the  Lord  do  unto  all  the 
kingdoms  whither  thou  passest. 

22  Ye  shall  not  fear  them :  for  the  Lord 
your  God  he  shall  fight  for  you. 

23  IT  And  I  besought  the  Lord  at  that 
time,  saying, 

24  O  Lord  God,  thou  hast  begun  to  shew 
thy  servant  thy  greatness,  and  thy  mighty 
hand :  for  what  God  w  there  in  heaven  or  in 
earth,  that  can  do  according  to  thy  works,  and 
according  to  thy  might  ? 


25  I  pray  thee,  let  me  go  over,  and  see  the 
good  land  that  is  beyond  Jordan,  that  goodly 
mountam,  and  Lebanon. 

26  But  the  Lord  "was  wroth  with  me  for 
your  sakes,  and  would  not  hear  me :  and  the 
Lord  said  unto  me.  Let  it  sufSce  thee ;  speak 
no  more  unto  me  of  this  matter. 

27  Get  thee  up  into  the  top  of  "Pisgah,  and 
lift  up  thine  eyes  westward,  and  northward, 
and  southward,  and  eastward,  and  behold  it 
with  thine  eyes :  for  thou  shalt  not  go  over 
this  Jordan. 

28  But  charge  Joshua,  and  encourage  him, 
and  strengthen  him:  for  he  shall  go  over 
before  this  people,  and  he  shall  cause  them  to 
inherit  the  land  which  thou  shalt  see. 

29  So  we  abode  in  the  valley  over  against 
Beth-peor. 


•  Jodl.  28.  4. 


10  Num.  27. 18. 


\  Num.  to.  19.    Cbap.  1.  37. 


i«  Or,  Hw  hill. 


Verse  8.  *  Fhm  the  river  qfAmon  unto  Mount  Herman,* 
— Mount  Hennon  is  obviously  here  mentioned  as  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  country  conquered  by  the 
Israelites  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  which,  therefore, 
must  have  belonged  to  Anti-Libanus,  as  is,  indeed,  im- 
plied or  expressed  in  most  of  the  other  passages  in  which 
It  is  named.  In  the  next  verse  it  is  said  to  have  been 
called  by  the  Sidonians  Sirion,  and  by  the  Amorites  Shenir, 
both  of  which  words  signify  *  a  coat  of  mail.'  In  the 
next  chapter  (iv.  48)  it  is  called  Mount  Zion,  meaning 
*  an  elevation,' '  a  hieh  mountain,'  which  il  was  well  enti- 
tled to  be  designated  by  way  of  excellence,  being  (if  cor- 
rectly identified  with  Jebel  esh-Sheikh)  by  far  the  highest 
of  all  the  mountains  in  or  near  Palestine.  In  the  ktter 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  however  (as  in  1  Chron.  v. 
23 ;  Sol.  Song  iv.  8),  Shenir  is  distinguished  from  Hermon 
properly  so  called.  Since  modem  travellers  have  made 
us  acquainted  with  the  country  beyond  tbe  Jordan,  no 
doubt  has  been  entertained  that  the  Mount  Hermon  of 
those  texts  is  no  other  than  the  present  Jebel  esh-Sheikh, 
or  the  Sheikh's  mountain,  or,  which  is  equivalent;  Old 
Man's  Mountain,  a  name  it  is  said  to  have  obtained  from 
its  fSmcied  resemblance  rbeins;  topped  with  snow,  which 
sometimes  lies  in  lengthened  streaks  upon  its  sloping 
ridges)  to  the  hoary  he^  and  beard  of  a  venerable  sheikh 
(EUiofs  Thwels,  317).  This  Jebel  esh-Sheikh  is  a  south- 
eastern, and  in  that  direction  culminating,  branch  of 
Anti-Libanus.  It  is  probably  the  highest  of  all  the  Leba- 
non mountains,  and  is  thought  to  rival  Mont  Blanc, 
thouffh,  as  Elliot  observes,  the  high  ground  on  which  it 
stancu  detracts  considerably  from  its  apparent  altitude, 
and  makes  it  a  less  imposing  object  than  that  king  of 
European  mountains  as  viewed  from  the  Italian  valley  of 
Austa.  Its  top  is  covered  with  snow  tiiroughout  the  sum- 
mer, and  must  therefore  rise  above  the  point  of  perpetual 
congelation,  which  in  this  quarter  is  about  11,000  feet 
It  might  perhaps  be  safe  to  add  another  1000  feet  for  the 
height  above  that  point,  making  in  all  12,000  feet;  but  we 
most  wait  the  result  of  more  accurate  observations  than 
have  yet  been  made.  Some  statements  make  it  so  low  as 
10,000  feet  Dr.  Robinson  only  differs  from  the  preceding 
hy  the  statement  that  the  snow  is  perpetual  only  in  the 
ravines,  so  that  the  top  presents  the  appearance  of  radiant 
stripes  around  and  below  the  summit  (^Bib,  Researches^ 
iil344). 

11.  <  Only  Og  king  qf  Bashan  remained  of  the  remnant 
of  gianti* — Instead  m  being  translated  *  giants,'  the 
original  should  perhaps  be  retained  as  a  proper  name, 
'  Bephaim.'    Og  was  certainly  a  giant,  but  not  the  last  of 


the  giants,  onl^  the  last  of  the  gigantic  race  called  the 
Repmdm.  This  verse  has  been  quoted  by  sceptics  as  a 
proof  that  Moses  was  not  the  author  of  this  book,  and  that 
It  was  written  in  times  considerably  posterior.  The  ob- 
jection is,  tiiat  Moses  would  scarcely  have  noticed  the 
dimensions  Grog's  bedstead,  obviously  in  evidence  of  his 
extraordinary  size,  since  the  Israelites,  who  had  seen  and 
fbught  with  him,  would  have  needed  no  evidence,  or  even 
information,  on  the  subject  To  this  it  is  well  answered 
by  Bishop  Patrick,  that  Moees  did  not  write  for  the  in- 
formation of  his  own  generation  onl^,  but  of  fUturc  gene- 
rations also.  The  statement  as  to  its  being  at  Rabbath 
Ammon  is  also  mentioned  as  an  objection,  first,  because  it 
was  not  likely  to  have  found  its  way  there  so  soon  after 
Og's  death ;  and  next,  because,  if  so,  it  was  not  likely  to 
have  been  known  that  it  was  at  Rabbath  till  that  city  was 
taken  by  David.  To  this  it  is  answered,  that  Og  himself, 
fearing  the  event,  may  have  intrusted  his  bedstead  and 
other  valuable  effects  to  the  Ammonites,  as  he  might  have 
known  that  the  children  of  Lot  were  safe  from  the  attacks 
of  the  Hebrews ;  or  else  that  Moses  himself  sold  it  with 
other  plunder  to  the  Ammonites,  who  are  not  mentioned 
as  at  this  time  unfriendly  to  the  Israelites.  The  verse  is, 
however,  generally  given  up  as  an  interpolation,  and  we 
rather  concur  in  that  opinion,  but  would  retain  the  first 
clause.  The  whole  seems  to  have  the  air  of  a  marginal 
remark,  which  had  crept  into  the  text  Og  being  men- 
tioned as  the  last  of  the  race  of  the  gigantic  Rephaim,  it 
was  natural  for  some  person,  after  Rabbath  had  been 
taken  by  David,  to  affix  the  remark,  in  proof  of  his  ex- 
traordinary size,  that  his  iron  bedstead,  tnen  at  Rabbath, 
was  no  less  than  nine  cubits  long,  and  feur  cubits  broad. 
In  mentioning  this  and  other  passages,  which,  even  more 
obviously,  seem  to  have  been  interpolated,  it  is  important 
Uiat  no  wrong  inference  should  be  drawn,  as  affecting  the 
truth  and  accuracy  of  the  sacred  text  On  this  subject 
we  may  quote  the  following  important  observation  of 
Bishop  Marsh :— '  So  fer,  however,  is  the  insertion  of  such 
notes  from  impeaching  the  antiquity  and  genuineness  of 
the  original  narrative,  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  rather  con- 
firms them.  For,  if  this  were  a  compilation  long  subse- 
quent to  the  events  it  records,  such  additions  would  not 
have  been  plainly  dbtinguishable,  as  they  now  are,  from 
the  main  substance  of  the  original :  since  the  entire  his- 
tory would  have  been  composed  with  the  same  ideas  and 
views  as  these  additions  were ;  and  such  explanatory  in- 
sertions would  not  have  been  made,  if  length  of  time  had 
not  rendered  them  necessary.' 
—  *  A  bedstead.* — It  has  been  questioned  whether  this 
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^njK  erea  was  a  bedstead  at  all,  as  rendered  in  oar  version. 
Michaelis  and  others  render  it  by 'coffin;*  but  the  word 
nowhere  occurs  with  such  a  context  as  to  shew  that  a 
coffin  must  be  one  of  its  senses,  and  it  generally  does 
occur  in  the  sense  of  a  conch  or  bed.  Some  of  the  Rab- 
bins hold  an  opinion  antithetical  to  this,  namely,  that  this 
eres  was  the  cradle  in  which  Og  was  nursed  when  a  child, 
his  full-grown  stature  not  bebg  less  than  120  feet  Some 
writers,  orientalising  too  readily  without  knowing  the 
East,  have  concludwl  that  there  are  and  were  no  *  bed- 
steads* in  the  East;  and  that,  therefore,  the  word  em- 
ployed in  the  present  instance  mttst  needs  mean  one  of 
those  divans  or  sofas  which  arc  placed  along  the  sides  of 
Oriental  sitting-rooms.  But,  in  the  first  place,  there  are 
bedsteads  in  the  East,  and  probably  were  of  old ;  and,  in 
the  next,  a  divan  has  relation  only  to  the  size  of  a  room 
and  not  to  the  size  of  its  occupant.  To  say,  therefore,  that 
Og's  divan  was  thirteen  feet  lon^  would  have  no  meaning 
whatever  as  an  indication  of  his  stature.  It  would  be 
very  much  like  inferring  the  size  of  a  householder  from 
the  size  of  his  house.  But  men  seldom  have  their  beds  or 
bedsteads  in  any  great  disproportion  to  their  person,  ran  ly 
very  much  longer,  and  never  shorter.  Few  things,  there- 
fore, could  be  selected— apart  from  dress  or  armour— ai 
of  better  indications  of  stature ;  and,  consequently,  we  ad- 
here to  the  more  current  interpretation. 

Bedsteads  such  as  that  shewn  in  the  engraving  were 
used  in  ancient  Egypt,  and  are  still  common  in  tlie  same 
country,  as  well  as  m  Arabia,  and  other  countries  that 
afford  the  palm.  It  is  made  entirely  from  the  mid-rib  of 
the  palm-irond;  and  from  the  nature  of  its  construction, 
Og's  bedstead  seems  to  have  been  something  of  the  kind. 
With  boards  and  beams  a  bedstead  might  have  been  made 
as  capable  as  one  of  iron  of  sustaining  the  vast  weight  of  the 
king  of  Bashau ;  but  if  it  had  been  usual  to  make  bedsteads 
of  wooden  bars  in  this  manner,  one  made  with  bars  of 
iron  would  be  more  suitable  to  bear  a  heavy  burden ;  for 
although  sufficiently  strong  for  ordinary  purposes,  this  sort 
of  bedstead  is  liable  to  be  loosened  and  distorted  by  a 
great  weight. 


pALM-OAjrCH  BrosTKAt*. 

Wc,  who  have  iron  bedsteads  ourselves,  and  ftnd  them 
in  many  respects  preferable  to  those  of  wood,  do  not 
so  much  wonder  at  an  iron  bedstead  as  did  the  early 
commentators.  The  desire  to  prevent  the  breeding  of 
bugs  and  other  vermin  would,  m  thh  warm  climates  of 
the  East,  naturally  induce  a  preference  of  metal  for 
bedsteads ;  even  in  ordinary  circumstances,  we  find  such 
bedsteads  mentioned  in  ancient  writings.  In  Esther  i.  6, 
we  sec  beds  or  couches  of  gold  and  silver  in  use  at  the 
Persian  court:  this  indeed  would  seem  to  have  been  a 
privilege  of  Persian  royalty.  Alexander  found  the  coffin 
of  the  great  Cyrus  deposited  on  a  golden  bedstead ;  and  a 
bedstead  of  the  same  metal  we  know  to  have  been  a  regal 
distinction  among  the  Parthians,  who,  in  after-times,  ruled 
Persia.  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  Siculus  mention  the 
beds  of  silver  and  gold  which  they  saw  in  temples. 
Thucydides  says,  that  when  the  Thebans  took  Platese, 
they  caused  beds  to  be  made  of  the  brass  and  iron  which 
480 


thev  found  there,  and  made  them  an  offering  to  Jnno : 
and  lastly,  not  to  multiply  examples,  Livy,  and  also  St. 
Augustine,  speak  of  the  beds  of  gold  and  brass  which  the 
Romans  broaght  from  Asia,  after  their  wars  in  that  jpart 
of  the  world.  We  have  introduced,  as  an  altcmatire, 
another  cut,  representing  another  kind  of  bedstead,  cr 
couch,  of  wood,  which  is  used  chiefly  in  sardens,  apoo 
house  tops,  and  in  other  open  places.  The  thrones  id 
some  Oriental  nations  ate  on  the  same  principle  as  this, 
and  of  similar  shape. 


Opex-aik  Bkusteaii. 

*  Eabbaih  ....  Ammoiu* — See  Jer.  xlix.  2. 

*  —  nine  cubits afler  the  cubit  of  a  'smm.*— The 

cubit  of  a  man  means  the  popular  measure,  being  the 
length  of  the  arm  from  the  top  of  the  middle  finger  to 
the  elbow,  or  about  eighteen  inches.  Og*s  bedstead  was 
therefore  thirteen  feet  six  inches  long,  and  six  feet  broad; 
or,  if  we  take  with  some  the  larger  measurement  of  tbe 
cubit,  fifteen  feet  and  a  half  long,  by  six  feet  ten  iocha 
broad.  Therefore,  taking  Mairaonidcs*  reckoning,  thit  a 
bed  is  usually  a  third  port  longer  than  a  man,  Og  voold 
be  six  cubits  high,  that  is,  either  nine  feet  hi^,  or  at  most 
ten  feet  and  a  half.  The  allowance  of  six  cnl^ts,  or 
thereabout,  is  very  probable  ;  for  the  height  of  Goliah  was 
six  cubits  and  a  span,  and  he  also  was  of  the  race  of  tk 
old  giants  of  Palestine.  We  thus  see  that  the  Sacred 
books,  in  their  highest  Statements  concerning  gi^tic 
statures,  speak  with  a  moderation  of  which  tnere  b  no 
example  in  the  most  ancient  books  of  any  nation,  and  p«^ 
ticularly  of  no  Oriental  nation.  The  report  which  the 
spies  brought  back  to  Kadesh-bamea  concerning  the  giano 
of  Canaan,  instructs  us  well  as  to  the  sort  of  aooonot  vt 
should  have  had  from  the  Jews  if  they  had  been  left  to 
themselves,  as  the  profane  historians  and  poets  vw- 
The  Rabbins,  in  their  accounts  of  this  very  Og,  loatt 
completely  illustrate  this.  We  have  seen  above,  that  th^^ 
declare  the  iron  ercs  to  have  been  his  cradle  whensaffl- 
fant ;  and  they  inform  us  that,  in  the  battic  in  which  he 
was  defeated,  he  clutched  up  a  mountain  six  mil^^ 
breadth,  intending  to  throw  it  on  the  camp  of  the  Isno- 
ites  and  crush  them  all  to  pieces.  But  his  own  he^ 
being  caught  in  a  cavity  which  the  ants  had  made  m  this 
mountain,  an  opportunity  was  ofiTered  to  Moses  to  flay  hiffl 
by  a  wound  in  bis  ancle.  But  even  so  high  as  his  aode, 
Moses,  though  himself  more  than  twenty  feet  high  and 
armed  with  a  battle-axe  of  the  same  length,  could  not 
reach  without  leaping  another  twenty  fieet  high.  TJjJ* 
account  is  of  course  different  from  that  which  makes  Ogt 
stature  only  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  We  ventait 
to  think  that  we  point  out  an  important  line  of  endeact 
for  the  truth  and  authority  of  the  Sacred  books,  wh«  ^ 
sugeest,  that  thus,  by  comparing  the  simplkaty  of  the 
Scripture  narrative  with  the  Talnmdical  stories  and  com- 
ments, it  will  be  quite  apparent  that  the  ancient  Jew^  o* 
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Influenced  and  unrestrained  by  Divine  power,  could  never 
liave  left  to  the  world  such  a  book  as  the  Bible.  The 
T'almnd  and  traditions  bear  the  impress  of  the  Jewish 
mind  in  all  its  Oriental  tendencies  to  exaggeration  and 
marvel ;  whereas  the  Bible  gives  us  the  impress  of  the 
mind  of  God,  either  as  directly  declared,  or  as  transmitted 
through  minds  constrained  to  simplicity  and  truth. 

13.  *  The  land  ofgianU,'  or,  •  the  laud  of  the  Kephaim.' 
— It  is,  however,  remarkable  that  the  Arabians  still  retain 
a.  tradition  that  Bashan  was  formerly  inhabited  by  slants, 
but  whom,  of  course,  they  make  far  taller  than  this  (£apter 
makes  Og.  It  will  be  recollected  that  the  Arabiaxis  have 
considerable  second-hand  acquaintance  with  the  Jewish 
bistory  and  traditions. 

14.  *Jair  the  eon  of  Manasseh*  etc. — ^This  mention  of 
Jair  a  Gileadite,  the  Sunder  of  certain  villa^  called  the 
*  villages  (Havoth)  of  Jair,'  has  been  indicated  as  an 
anachronism,  seeing  that  a  Jair  of  Gilead,  one  of  the 
judges  of  Israel,  is  mentioned  in  Jud^.  z.  3,  as  the  founder 
of  *  the  villages  of  Jair.'  But  notwithstanding  these  cir- 
cumstances of  resemblance,  there  is  no  evidence  to  shew 
that  they  are  other  than  different  persons  of  the  same 
name;  nor  would  it  be  difficult  to  prove  from  other 
sources  that  a  person  of  this  name  did  exist  in  the  time 
of  Moses.  It  b  observable  also  that  the  Jair  of  this  text 
calls  his  villages  Bashan  Havoth  Jair,  whereas  the  other 
calls  his  simply  Havoth  Jair.  The  alleged  identity  has 
partly  been  founded  on  tiie  word  Havoth  being  in  most 


translations  given  as  a  proper  name,  where  it  should  be 
rendered  by  *  villages.'  It  is  not  at  all  singular  that  two 
persons  of  the  same  name  should  respectively  call  their 
settlements  *  the  villages  of  Jair ;'  but  it  would  be  very 
singular  that  they  should  both  give  to  their  possessions 
the  same  proper  name,  which  is  the  aspect  under  which 
the  matter  is  presented  to  the  reader  unacquainted  with 
the  original.    [Appendix,  No.  9.] 

—  *  Unto  this  day* — The  concluding  clause,  '  unto  this 
dapr,*  is  obviously  an  interpolation,  made  long  after  the  Jews 
originally  settled  in  Palestine.  Moses  had  said  that  Jair 
called  his  district  after  '  his  own  name,'  to  which  some 
person  at  a  long  subsequent  period,  finding  the  district 
still  retained  this  name,  thought  proper  to  record  the  fact 
by  adding,  *  unto  this  dav.'  This  also  accounts  fbr  the 
same  words  appearing  with  similar  impropriety  elsewhere. 

15,  16.  '  Gilead* — This  seems  to  be  here  the  name  of  a 
town,  or  something  more  determinate  than  the  ereat  tract 
of  mountainous  country  which  went  under  uat  name. 
Horsley  suspects,  with  good  reason,  that  it  is  the  same 
which  we  elsewhere  read  of  as  Ramoth  Gilead. 

26.  *  The  LORD  was  wroth  with  me  for  your  sakes,*  etc. 
— It  has  been  dleged  that  the  cause  of  the  punishment  of 
Moses,  by  exclusion  fix>m  the  Promised  Land,  is  differently 
stated  here  and  in  Num.  xxvii.  14.  But  to  this  it  is  per- 
haps sufficient  to  reply  that  both  the  guilt  and  punishment 
of  Moses  are  described  in  both  places  as  originating  with 
the  people. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

I  An  exhortation  to  obedience,    41  Moses  appoinieth 
the  three  cities  qfrrfuge  on  UuU  side  Jordan. 

Now  therefore  hearken,  O  Israel,  unto  the 
statutes  and  unto  the  judgments,  which  I  teach 
you,  for  to  do  theniy  that  ye  may  live,  and  go 
in  and  possess  the  land  which  the  Lord  God 
of  your  fathers  giveth  you. 

2  *Yc  shall  not  add  unto  the  word  which 
I  command  you,  neither  shall  ye  diminish 
ought  from  it,  that  ye  may  keep  the  command- 
ments of  tlie  Lord  your  God  which  I  command 
you. 

3  your  eyes  have  seen  what  the  Lord  did 
because  of  "loaal-peor :  for  all  the  men  that 
followed  Baal-peor,  the  Lord  thy  God  hath 
destroyed  them  from  among  you. 

4  D\xi  ye  that  did  cleave  unto  the  Lord 
your  God  are  alive  every  one  of  you  this  day. 

5  Behold,  I  have  taught  you  statutes  and 
judgments,  even  as  the  Lord  my  God  com- 
manded me,  that  ye  should  do  so  m  the  land 
whither  ye  go  to  possess  it. 

6  Keep  tiierefore  and  do  them ;  for  this  is 
your  wisdom  and  your  understanding  in  the 
sight  of  the  nations,  which  shall  hear  all  these 
statutes,  and  say.  Surely  this  great  nation  t^  a 
wise  and  miderstanding  people. 

7  For  what  nation  is  there  so  great,  who 
hath  God  so  nigh  imto  them,  as  the  Lord 
our  God  is  in  all  things  that  we  call  upon  him 
forf 


8  And  what  nation  is  there  so  great,  that 
hath  statutes  and  judgments  so  righteous  as 
all  this  law,  which  1  set  before  you  this  day? 

9  Only  take  heed  to  thyself,  and  keep  thy 
soul  diligently,  lest  thou  forget  the  tnings 
which  thine  eyes  have  seen,  and  lest  they  depart 
from  thy  heart  all  the  days  of  thy  life :  but 
teach  them  thy  sons,  and  thy  sons'  sons ; 

10  Specialty  the  day  that  thou  stoodest  be- 
fore the  Lord  thy  God  in  Horeb,  when  the 
Lord  said  unto  me.  Gather  me  die  people 
together,  and  I  will  make  them  hear  my  wonls, 
that  they  may  learn  to  fear  me  all  the  days 
that  they  shall  live  upon  the  earth,  and  thai 
they  may  teach  their  children. 

11  And  ye  came  near  and  stood  under  the 
'mountain;  and  the  mountain  burned  with 
fire  unto  the  *midst  of  heaven,  with  darkness, 
clouds,  and  thick  darkness. 

12  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  you  out  of 
the  midst  of  the  fire :  ye  heard  the  voice  of  the 
words,  but  saw  no  similitude ;  *only  ye  heard 
a  voice. 

13  And  he  declared  unto  you  his  covenant, 
which  he  commanded  you  to  perform,  even  ten 
commandments ;  and  he  wrote  them  upon  two 
tables  of  stone. 

14  And  the  Lord  commanded  me  at  that 
time  to  teach  you  statutes  and  judgments,  that 
ye  might  do  tnem  in  the  land  whither  ye  go 
over  to  possess  it. 

15  IT  Take  ye  therefore  good  heed  unto  your- 
selves ;  for  ye  saw  no  manner  of  similitude  on 
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the  day  that  the  Lord  spake  unto  you  in  Horeb 
out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire : 

16  Lest  ye  corrupt  yourselves^  and  make 
you  a  ^aven  image,  the  similitude  of  any 
figure,  the  likeness  of  male  or  female, 

17  The  likeness  of  any  beast  that  is  on  the 
earth,  the  likeness  of  any  winged  fowl  that 
flieth  in  the  air, 

18  The  likeness  of  any  thing  that  creepeth 
on  the  ground,  the  likeness  of  any  fish  that  is 
in  the  waters  beneath  the  earth : 

19  And  lest  thou  lift  up  thine  eyes  unto 
heaven,  and  when  thou  seest  the  sun,  and  the 
moon,  and  the  stars,  even  all  the  host  of  heaven, 
shouldest  be  driven  to  worship  them,  and 
serve  them,  which  the  Lord  tny  (Jod  hath 
Mivided  unto  all  nations  under  the  whole 
heaven. 

20  But  the  Lord  hath  taken  you,  and 
brought  you  forth  out  of  the  iron  furnace,  even 
out  of  Egypt,  to  be  unto  him  a  people  of  inhe- 
ritance, as  ye  are  this  day. 

21  Furthermore  the  Lord  was  angry  with 
me  for  yoiu*  sakes,  and  sware  that  I  shoiud  not 
ffo  over  Jordan,  and  that  I  should  not  go  in  unto 
that  good  land,  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth 
thee /or  an  inheritance : 

22  But  I  must  die  in  this  land,  I  must  not 
go  over  Jordan :  but  ye  shall  go  over,  and 
possess  that  good  land. 

23  Take  heed  unto  yourselves,  lest  ye  forget 
the  covenant  of  the  Lord  your  God,  which  he 
made  with  you,  and  make  you  a  graven  image, 
or  the  likeness  of  any  tkiny,  which  the  Lord 
thy  God  hath  forbidden  thee. 

24  For  'the  Lord  thy  God  is  a  consuming 
fire,  even  a  Jealous  God. 

25  IT  when  thou  shalt  beset  children,  and 
children's  children,  and  ye  shall  have  remained 
long  in  the  land,  and  shall  corrupt  yourselves^ 
and  make  a  graven  image,  or  the  likeness  of 
any  tkinff,  and  shall  do  evil  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord  thy  God,  to  provoke  him  to  anger : 

26  I  call  heaven  and  earth  to  witness 
against  you  this  day,  that  ve  shall  soon  utterly 
perish  from  off  the  land  whereunto  ye  go  over 
Jordan  to  possess  it ;  ye  shall  not  prolong  your 
days  upon  it,  but  shall  utterly  be  destroyed. 

27  And  the  Lord  shall  scatter  you  among 
the  nations,  and  ye  shall  be  left  few  in  munber 
among  the  heathen,  whither  the  Lord  shall 
lead  you. 

28  And  there  ye  shall  serve  gods,  the  work 
of  men's  hands,  wood  and  stone,  which  neither 
see,  nor  hear,  nor  eat,  nor  smell. 

29  But  if  from  thence  thou  shalt  seek  the 


Lord  thy  God,  thou  shalt  find  AtTii,  if  thou 
seek  him  with  all  thy  heart  and  with  all  thy 
soul. 

30  When  thou  art  in  tribulation,  and  all 
these  things  'are  come  upon  thee,  even  in  the 
latter  days,  if  thou  turn  to  the  Lord  thy  God, 
alid  shalt  be  obedient  unto  his  voice ; 

31  (For  the  Lord  thy  God  is  a  merciful 
God ;)  he  will  not  forsake  thee,  neither  destroy 
thee,  nor  forget  the  covenant  of  thy  fathers 
which  he  sware  unto  them. 

32  H  For  ask  now  of  the  days  that  are  past, 
which  were  before  thee,  since  the  day  that  God 
created  man  upon  the  earth,  and  osA  from  the 
one  side  of  heaven  .unto  the  other,  whether 
there  hath  been  any  such  thing  as  this  great 
thing  is^  or  hath  been  heard  liKe  it  ? 

33  Did  ever  people  hear  the  voice  of  God 
speaking  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire,  as  thou 
hast  heard,  and  live  ? 

34  Or  hath  Grod  assayed  to  go  <md  take 
him  a  nation  from  the  midst  of  another  nation, 
by  temptations,  by  signs,  and  by  wonders,  and 
by  war,  and  by  a  mighty  hand,  and  by  a 
stretched  out  arm,  and  by  great  terrors, 
according  to  all  that  the  Lord  your  God  did 
for  you  in  Egypt  before  your  eyes  ? 

35  Unto  thee  it  was  shewed,  that  thou 
mightest  know  tiiat  the  Lord  be  is  God; 
there  is  none  else  beside  him. 

36  Out  of  heaven  he  made  thee  to  hear  his 
voice,  that  he  might  instruct  thee  :  and  upon 
earth  he  shewed  thee  his  great  fire  ;  and  thou 
heardest  his  words  out  of  the  midst  of  Ae 
fire. 

37  And  because  he  loved  thy  fethers, 
therefore  he  chose  their  seed  after  them,  and 
brought  thee  out  in  his  sight  with  his  mighty 
power  out  of  Egypt ; 

38  To  drive  out  nations  from  before  thee 
greater  and  mightier  than  thou  arty  to  bring 
thee  in,  to  give  thee  their  land/iw  an  inherit- 
ance, as  it  is  tiiis  day. 

39  Know  therefore  this  day,  and  consider 
it  in  thine  heart,  that  the  Lord  he  is  God  in 
heaven  above,  and  upon  the  earth  beneath: 
there  is  none  else. 

40  Thou  shalt  keep  therefore  his  statutes, 
and  his  commandments,  which  I  command 
thee  this  day,  that  it  may  go  well  with  thee, 
and  with  thy  children  after  thee,  and  that  thou 
mayest  prolong  thy  days  upon  the  eartii,  which 
the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee,  for  ever. 

41  IT  ITien  Moses  severed  three  cities  on 
this  side  Jordan  toward  the  sunrising; 

42  That  the  slayer  might  flee  tiiitiier,  whid 
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should  kill  his  neighbour  unawares,  and  hated 
him  not  in  times  past ;  and  that  fleeing  unto 
one  of  these  cities  he  might  live : 

43  Namely,  'Bezer  in  the  wilderness,  in 
the  plain  country,  of  the  Reubenites;  and 
Ramoth  in  Gileaa,  of  the  Gadites ;  and  Golan 
in  Bashan,  of  the  Manassites. 

44  ^  And  this  is  the  law  which  Moses  set 
before  the  children  of  Israel : 

45  These  are  the  testimonies,  and  the  sta- 
tutes, and  the  judgments,  which  Moses  spake 
unto  the  children  of  Israel,  after  they  came 
forth  out  of  Egynt, 

46  On  this  siae  Jordan,  in  the  valley  over 

•  JoA.  20.  8.  lONum.  21.  24.    Chap.  1.  4. 


acainst  Beth-peor,  in  the  land  of  Sihon  king 
01  the  Amorites,  who  dwelt  at  Heshbon,  whom 
Moses  and  the  children  of  Israel  ^^smote,  after 
they  were  come  forth  out  of  Egypt : 

47  And  they  possessed  his  land,  and  the 
land  ^'of  Og  king  of  Bashan,  two  kings  of  the 
Amorites,  which  vsere  on  this  side  Jordan  to- 
ward the  sunrising ; 

48  From  Aroer,  which  is  by  the  bank  of  the 
river  Amon,  even  unto  mount  Sion,  which  is 
Hermon, 

49  And  all  the  plain  on  this  side  Jordan 
eastward,  even  unto  the  sea  of  the  plain,  under 
the  "springs  of  Pisgah, 

U  Num.  21.  S3.    Chap.  S.  8.  n  Chap.  3.  17. 


Verses  15-19.  *  Thke  ye  therefore  good  heed  unto  your- 
selvee,'  etc.— -We  shall  not  well  understand  this  remarkable 
passage,  unless  m  recollect  that  its  drift  is  not  only  to  pre- 
clude the  representations  of  &lse  gods,  bat  also  the  forming 
fknded  representations  of  the  tnte  God.  The  danger  of 
sach  representations  is  manifest,  inasmuch  as  the  material 
figurations  of  the  power  and  attributes  of  God  would  in 
time  be,  and  actually  were,  at  least  by  the  mass  of  the 
people,  considered  as  distinct  deities,  and  as  such  wor- 
shipped. Hence,  in  forming  such  representations,  there  was 
the  twofold  danger  of  assigning  separate  deity  to  the  sepa- 
rate symbols,  and  of  paying  to  the  mnbol  itself  that 
honour  which  was  due  to  God  only.  Thus  men  might, 
and  did,  Ml  into  idolatry,  without,  perhaps,  in  the  first 
instance,  intending  anjrtmng  else  than  to  honour  the  true 
God.  This  was  one,  but  not  the  only,  wajr  in  which  ido- 
latry arose ;  and  against  this,  in  particular,  it  seems  to  have 
been  ihe  object  of  &e  text  to  guard  the  Israelites ;  but  there 
is  also  a  manifest  yiew  to  the  other  idolatries,  less  excus- 
able, and  less  accountable  in  their  origin  than  this.  It  will 
be  useful  to  bear  in  mind  that,  as  is  well  expressed  by  Dr. 
Hales, '  The  idolatry  of  the  heathen  in  general,  and  of  the 
Egyptians  and  Canaanites  in  particular,  consisted  not  only 
in  worshipping  false  aodsj  such  as  the  sun,  moon,  stars, 
winds,  elements,  etc  (Deut  iv.  19),  which  they  supposed 
to  be  animated,  and  actuated  by  some  intelligences  resid- 
ing in  them,  and  exerting  ^eir  benefidalor  noxious 
powers  to  tiie  advantage  or  detriment  of  mankind,  but  also 
in  forming  certain  symbolical  and  figuratiye  representa- 
tions of  THE  TRUE  €k>D,  undcT  the  forms  of  beasts,  birds, 
and  fishes,  expresstve  of  their  peculiar  excdlencies  or 
powers ;  as  the  horns  or  stren^  of  the  bull,  the  milk  or 
nourishment  of  the  cow,  the  swiftness  or  sharp-sightedness 
of  the  eaale  or  hawk,  the  wisdom  or  cunning  of  the  serpent, 
etc.,  until  at  length  the  symbols  were  forgotten  or  per- 
verted l^  the  Tulgar  into  the  most  grovelliuff  and  senseless 
mataiabsm  on  me  one  hand,  or  bestial  idolatrr  on  the 
other.*  {Analysis  of  Chronoloay,  it  231.)  We  do  not  in- 
tend to  enter  into  so  large  a  subject  as  the  origin  and  pro- 
gress of  idolatry,  although  parts  of  it  will  occasionally,  as 
Here,  come  under  our  notice  m  illustrating  particular  texts. 
We  shall  only  observe  here,  that  the  ancient  systems,  which 
at  the  first  view  offer  only  a  conftised  mob  of  gods  and 
goddesses,  many  of  them  d^eribed  as  murderers,  attulterers 
and  adulteresses,  thieves  and  drunkards,  will  be  found, 
when  analysed,  to  consist  of  corrupted  symbols,  as  above 
mentioned,  of  the  heavenly  bodies  and  the  dements  per- 
sonified, and  of  eminent  persons,  who,  after  death,  were 
deified  on  account  of  their  services  or  exploits.  Generally 
these  classes  of  gods  are  mixed  together  in  an  undistin- 
guishable  medley,  and  often  the  differmtcharaoleristics  are 
united  in  the  same  god  in  a  manner  the  most  oonftising ; 
bnt  there  were  some  nations  who  confined  themselves  to 
one  of  the  dasses  we  have  emimefated;  as,  for  inatance, 


the  Persians,  who  long  retained  the  primitive  form  of  ido- 
latry, adoring  only  the  host  of  heaven,  particularly  the  sun, 
and  at  the  lost  admitted  fire  only  as  its  symbol  and  repre- 
sentative. Images  they  hated  as  stnwgly  as  it  was  possible 
for  the  Jews  to  do. 

Among  the  various  nations  of  antiquity,  there  was  none 
which  exhibited  the  different  forms  of  idolatry  together 
more  strikingly  than  the  Egyptians ;  and  it  is  thought,  not 
without  the  best  reason,  that  the  whole  of  the  present 
exhortations  were  directed  against  any  imitation  of  the 
idolatries  of  that  country.  Buhop  Patrick,  who  seems  in- 
clined to  doubt  that  the  Egjrptians  entertained,  at  this  early 
period,  the  forms  of  superstition  to  which  the  text  alludes, 
as  conjectured  by  the  learned  Spencer,  Sir  John  Marsham, 
and  otiiers,  yet  allows  that  such  a  reforence  would  be  un- 
questionable were  it  established  that  the  Egyptians  '  were 
so  sottish  in  the  time  of  Moses  as  they  were  m  the  time  of 
Herodotus.'  We  have  already  expressed  our  conviction 
that  the  Egyptian  superstitions,  as  described  by  profone 
authors,  were,  in  their  general  features,  if  not  in  every 
minute  detail,  as  old  as  this  time.  How  else  do  we  account 
for  the  worship  of  the  golden  calf,  which  was  so  peculisrly 
Egyptian  ?  and  how  else  would  Moses  have  thought  of  for- 
biddmK  such  brutish  idolatries  as  he  here  interdicts,  unless 
he,  and  those  whom  he  addressed,  had  witnessed  their  ex- 
hibition ?  This  could  have  only  been  witnessed  in  Egypt, 
for  nowhere  else  were  they  collectively  exhibited,  and  only 
there  had  they  an  opportunity  of  becoming  aware  of  their 
existence :  for  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  these  interdic- 
tions, now  repeated  on  the  plains  of  Moab,  were  first  deli- 
vered in  Sinai,  soon  after  the  Exode  and  before  the  Israel- 
ites had  much  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
tfa«  practices  of  other  nations.  In  the  notes  to  Exod.  viii. 
26,  and  xxxii.  4,  we  have  already  entered  into  some  par- 
ticulars concerning  the  animal  worship  of  E^^ypt  We 
need  not  therefore  resume  in  detail  that  conspicuous  i>art 
of  the  subject,  but  shall  limit  our  attention  in  the  ensuing 
notes  to  the  general  character  of  the  Egyptian  superstition, 
exhilnting  its  singularly  compound  character,  and  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  it  was  or  pnnessed  to  be  founded.  This  it 
is  of  the  more  importance  to  understand,  because  we  shall 
not,  without  it,  adequately  comprehend  the  force  of  the  ad- 
diction of  the  Hebrew  mind  to  the  *dark  idolatries'  of 
Egypt  If  we  see  a  man  bowing  himself  down  in  reverence 
before  such  monstrosities  as  tM  monuments  of  E^^ypt  ex- 
hibit, we  shall  not  foil  to  fied  deep  pi^  at  the  degraded 
condition  of  his  mind.  But  as  the  man  has  certainly  some 
i^asons  for  his  c<mduct,  with  which  he  endeavours  to  satisfr 
his  own  mind,  we  must  know  what  are  the  reasons  with 
Whidi  hb  mind  is  satisfied,  if  we  would  aoeorately  ikthom 
the  deptiis  of  its  degradation. 

—  *  Ye  saw  no  manner  of  similitude  on  the  day  that  the 
LORD  spake  unto  you.'  —  This  evidently  directs  our 
attention  to  the  symbolical  representations  of  the  true  God, 
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Had  the  EcyptiaDS  sach  representations  ?  lu  other  words, 
separated  from  the  rabble  of  personified  heavenly  bodies 
and  deified  heroes,  had  they  any  notion  of  the  one  God, 
the  pre-eminent,  the  self-existent,  the  Creator  of  heayen 
and  earth,  as  known  to  Noah,  the  conmion  ancestor  of 
mankind?  It  is  possible  that  they  had.  We  almost  fail 
to  discover  this  in  the  accounts  which  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writers  give  of  the  Egyptian  mythology ;  for,  knowing 
that  their  own  system  was  derived  from  tnat  of  Egypt,  they 
explained  the  Egyptian  system  with  their  own  superadded 
imaginations,  so  that  it  is  sometimes  difficult,  through  the 
Greek  accounts,  to  discover  what  it  is  that  the  Egyptians 
really  believed.  The  Greeks  therefore  thought  that  the 
Egyptians  were  of  the  same  opinion  with  themselves  in 
excluding  an  intelligent  Creator  A*om  having  any  part  in 
the  formation  of  the  universe,  and  believing  that  there  was 
nothing  prior  to  the  visible  world — ^matter,  not  spirit,  being 
the  first  principle  of  all  things.  Eusebius,  who  gave  great 
attention  to  these  matters,  and  to  whom  we  owe  much  of 
our  information  concerning  ancient  cosmogonies  and  theo- 
gonies,  concurred  in  this  conclusion.    Hut  the  materials 

S reserved  by  him  enabled  our  own  eminent  Cudworth  to 
o  a  littie  more  justice  to  the  Egyptians.  From  these  do- 
cuments he  proves  that  this  people  believed  the  creation  of 
the  world  to  have  been  presided  over  by  an  intelligent 
being  whom  they  named  Cneph.  This  also  is  furaier 
proved  by  the  conclusion  of  Jamblicus,  who  was  the  con- 
temporary of  Eusebius,  and  who  states  that  the  Egyptians 
did  not  generally  believe  the  doctrine  we  have  cited,  but 
acknowledged  a  soul  superior  to  nature,  and  an  Intel- 
ligence, superior  to  the  soul,  by  whom  the  world  was  cre- 
ated. Here,  then,  we  have  their  traditional  knowledge  of 
the  true  God ;  and  now  we  shall  see  how  they  worshipped 
this  supreme  Creator  under  certain  figures  and  symbols, 
such  as  the  text  interdicts,  and  we  shall  thus  perceive  the 
drift  of  the  interdiction.  The  god  Cneph  was  adored 
under  the  figure  of  a  man,  holding  a  girdle  and  a  sceptre, 
and  crowned  with  magnificent  plumes.  From  his  mouth 
proceeded  an  egg,  whence  issued  another  god,  whom  they 
called  Phtha,  and  the  Greeks  Vulcan.  The  explanation 
of  this  symbol  will  give  us  an  insight  into  the  nature  and 
design  of  the  symbolical  figures  with  which  tiie  religious 
system  of  the  E^ptians  was  crowded.  The  plumes  which 
overshadowed  his  head  were  explained  to  denote  the  hidden 
and  invisible  nature  of  his  being,  his  power  of  communi- 
cating life,  his  universal  sovereignty,  and  the  spiritualihr 
of  his  operations.  The  egg  proceeding  from  bis  month 
aignified  the  world  which  he  created.  The  same  cod  was 
also  figured  under  the  similitude  of  a  serpent,  with  me  head 
of  a  hawk,  who  by  opening  his  eyes  fills  the  world  widi 
light,  and  by  closing  them  covers  it  with  darkness.  It  is 
no  wonder  if  this  Supreme  beings  the  *  Good  God,'  as  they 
called  him,  was,  as  seems  to  have  been  the  case,  overlooked 
in,  or  confounded  with,  the  multitudinous  rabble  of  deified 
heroes,  and  personified  stars  and  elements  and  attributes  of 
Nature.  Another  reason  why  he  was  overlooked  was,  that  his 
worship  was  by  no  means  general  in  Egypt  It  was  confined 
to  the  Thebais,  where  the  religious  system  seems  to  have 
been  more  pure  and  simple  than  in  the  other  parts  of  Egypt. 
Plutarch  mentions  it  to  the  praise  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
district,  that  they  were  'exempt  tmm  the  common  super- 
stitions, since  they  acknowledged  no  mortal  god,  admitting 
for  the  first  principle  only  the  god  Cneph,  wha  had  no  he- 
ginningj  cmd  toas  not  subject  to  £ath* 

16.  *  The  likeness  of  male  or  femdU* — It  would  be  very 
desirable  to  give  in  this  place  a  clear  account  of  the  lead- 
ing principles  of  the  Egyptian  superstition.  The  subject 
has  never  been  clearly  explained ;  and  it  is  not  likely  that 
it  ever  will.  It  is  surrounded  with  so  many  difficulties, 
that  it  is  not  perhaps  possible  to  obtun  a  distinct  idea  of 
what  the  several  gods  were,  and  what  place  they  occupied 
in  the  general  system.  We  are  therefore  content  to  leave 
the  matter  unexplained — the  more  particularly  as  our 
limits  do  not  affi>rd  the  space  fi>r  detailed  investigation 
which  so  perplexed  a  subject  would  require.  We  may, 
however,  state  a  few  considerations  which  may  assist  the 
inquiry,  and  help  to  the  better  anderstanding  of  the  very 
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numerousjpassages  in  which  the  andent  idolatries  are  men' 
tioned.  We  do  not  say  particulari  v '  the  Egjfptian  idoU- 
tries ;'  because,  however  different  from  one  another  at  the 
first  glance,  they  are  all  so  much  alike  in  their  ^eaenl 
principlea,  that  what  may  be  said  of  the  superstitMos  of 
Effypt  will  be  found  to  liave  a  very  distinct  bearing  on  tke 
whole  subject 

We  are  disposed  fully  to  agree  with  those  who  think 
that  the  earliest  form  of  idolatry  was  the  worship  of  the 
stars,  and  particularly  of  the  sun  and  moon.  There  is 
historical  proof  of  this;  and  if  there  were  none,  we  might 
easily  conclude  that  men  could  scarcely  at  once  make  tb- 
ruptiy  the  great  transition  from  even  a  faded  knowledgeof 
a  Spiritual  Being,  to  the  grosser  forms  of  idolatry  in  which 
we  ultimately  find  them  mmkersed.  We  see  that  this  vor- 
ship  of  the  heavenly  bodies  is  mentioned  partieolarij  io 
V,  19,  and  strongly  interdicted.  We  shall  not  here  expa- 
tiate on  this  idolatry  (to  which  the  name  of  Zabianism,  or 
Zabiism,  has  been  given)^  as  this  primitive  cormptioa  vill 
demand  particular  observation  in  the  note  to  Job  xxn.  S6. 

The  elements  and  powers  of  Nature  seem  to  have  been 
next  added  to  the  *  host  of  heaven :'  and  they  were  in  the 
first  instance  worshipped  in  their  palpable  orvisiUe  mani- 
festations, without  symbol,  image,  or  temple.  Bat  in  pro- 
cess of  time  a  new  corruption  arose :  men  began  to  dedicate 
to  each  particular  deity  some  living  creature,  and  to  per- 
form their  worship  to  the  deity  before  it.  We  may  won- 
der by  what  possible  process  of  mind,  animal  existences 
could  connect  themselves  with  any  worship,  even  with  that 
of  the  stars.  But  we  have  already  mentioned  that  some 
animals  were  thought  to  exhibit  qualities  which  aptly  sym- 
bolised those  attributed  to  a  particular  deity ;  or  it  was  aUo 
perhaps  apprehended  that  the  gods  had  made  these  living 
creatures  more  or  less  partakers  of  their  divinity  and  pe^ 
fections,  that  Ihey  might  be  instrumental  in  eooveyiiif  t 
knowledge  of  them  to  men.  Thus  the  hawk  was  thoa§ht, 
from  its  powers  of  vision,  an  apt  emblem  of  the  chief  god, 
*  the  all-overseemg  sun,'  and  therefore  the  hawk  was  his 
svmbol  and  representative,  not  less  in  the  religion  of  Persia 
than  in  that  of  Effypt,  though  not  exactiy  in  the  nme 
manner  of  symbolization.  Then  a^ain,  the  cat  was  let 
apart  to  symbolize  the  moon,  for  which  many  reasons  are 
assigned,  but  the  chief  of  them  seems  to  have  been  the  re 
markable  contraction  or  dilation  of  the  pupil  of  its  eje, 
which  was  thought  to  illustrate  the  decrease  and  increase 
of  tiie  moon,  and  the  animal  was  perhaps  hence  coosideRd 
to  enjoy  more  than  au  ordinary  participation  in  the  lunar 
deity's  influence.  Hence  the  hawk  and  the  cat  were  eoi* 
nently  sacred  in  Egypt,  and  it  was  death  to  kill  tiiem;  this 
being  an  indignity  cast  upon  the  divinities  whose  n\^ 
sentatives  they  were.  We  are  very  much  inclined  to  think 
that  where  this  corruption  originated^  the  art  of  statnaiy 
was  unknown,  and  that  the  animal  was  designed  as  a  sort 
of  living  statue  of  the  god.  The  difference  in  this  respect 
between  tiie  Egyptian  and  other  Pagan  systems  seems  m 
have  been,  that,  even  after  the  art  of  statuary  was  ca^ 
vated,  the  former  retained  the  living  animal  symbol,  and 
also  used  its  figure  in  sculpture,  either  in  its  naiural  fona, 
or  by  giving  its  head  to  a  human  figure ;  whereas  other 
nations  then  came  to  represent  the  deities  almost  ezdo- 
sively  in  the  human  figure,  and  threw  the  animal  sjmbel 
into  a  subordinate  phi^ :  that  is,  the  animal  fbrua  was  not 
(except  in  a  few  rare  instances)  retained  as  a  prinmry  r^ 
presentation,  but  as  a  subordinate  symbol  ol^  or  an  attend- 
ant upon,  the  divinity  to  whom  it  was  consecrated.  What 
was  gained  by  this  alteration  is  not  very  dear;  and  Pla* 
tarch  aoeordingly  asks  the  wits  of  Greece  and  Rome,  who 
were  fond  of  scoffing  at  the  animal  and  vegetable  deitiei« 
Egypt,  whether  the  smallest  organized  body  was  not  m 
ad^uate  a  symbol  of  divinity  as  any  statue,  lio^^*^^' 
quisite  in  its  execution  ?  He  mi^ht  also  have  mentiaoed 
that  their  own  superstitions  retamed  some  rather  stroBj 
indications  of  the  Egyptian  principle ;  for  while  the  latter 
consecrated  to  eaism  divinity  some  animal,  or  bird,  ff 
ve^table,  their  own  systems  consecrated  to  each  deity  aa 
animal,  a  bird,  and  a  plant  Thus  the  ram,  as  in  Egjp^ 
symbolised  Jupiter  Ammon,  and  the  same  deity  had  ako 
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the  eagle,  tnd  the  beech-tree;  Mars  had  the  horse,  the 
imltnre,  and  the  ash-tree ;  Minerva  had  the  dragon,  the 
owl,  and  the  olWe  :-^and  so  of  the  rest  This  seems  to  shetr 
that  the  principle  of  animal  representation  was  not,  in  its 
origin,  peculiar  to  the  E^ptians ;  indeed  it  certainly  was 
not  so  at  an^  time,  only  m  no  other  country  was  the  prin- 
ciple exhibited  so  broadly  and  on  a  scale  so  extensive. 
The  extent  to  which  this  animal  worship  was  tiiere  carried 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  fact,  that  several  districts  and 
towns  are  name4  <^i^  the  animals  whose  worship  prevailed 
in  them.  Thus  the  nomes  or  districts  of  Oxyrbynchus, 
Lycopolis,  and  Cynopolis  were  respectively  called  after  the 
fish  oxyrhynchns,  the  wolf^  and  the  dog;  and,  in  the 
same  manner,  the  cities  of  Bnbastis,  Mendes,  Crocodilo- 
polis,  Leontopolis,  were  severally  named  after  cats,  goats, 
crocodiles,  and  lions.  Many  other  instances  might  be  cited 
of  this  practice  of  naming  towns  and  districts  a&r  the  ani- 
mals principally  worshipped  in  them. 

The  next  stage  of  descent  in  the  low  deep  of  idolatry, 
was  to  pay  divine  honours  to  men,  who  after  their  deaths 
were  nused  to  the  rank  of  gods,  and  worshipped  as  such. 
It  was  not  concealed  that  £ey  had  been  men,  and  their 
history  as  men — as  kings,  heroes,  inventors— was  related, 
and  the  manner  of  their  death  recorded;  and  in  some  in- 
stances, at  least  in  Egypt,  it  was  professed  that  their 
embalmed  bodies  were  retained  in  sepulchres.    But  still 
they  were  not  the  less  gods :  and  that  the  simple  aspect  of 
such  a  doctrine  might  not  be  too  palpably  revolting,  it  was 
alleged  that  their  spirits  had  pa^ed  into,  and  become  the 
animating  principle  of,  some  heavenly  body.    Then,  if  we 
can  understand  this  by  no  means  ludd  subject,  the  anterior 
mythological  history  of  the  heavenly  body  became  part  of 
the  early  history  of  the  deified  mortal :  and  this  accounts  for 
the  strange  discrepancies  which  meet  us  on  ever]^  hand,  when 
one  part  of  the  history  of  the  same  being  exhibits  him  as 
the  artificer,  not  to  say  creator,  of  the  world ;  and  another 
exhibits  him  as  human,  and  subiect  to  oppression  and  to 
death.    We  may  thus  understand  what  is  meant  when,  in 
the  history  of  nations,  they  tell  us,  for  instance,  that  their 
first  king  was  the  sun ;  by  which  they  mean  that  their  first 
king  was  deified,  and  became  the  animating  intelligence  of 
that  great  luminary.    The  feet  of  such  a  process  of  deifi- 
cation is  well  known,  and  has  existed  in  almost  all  nations ; 
and  heaven  might  thus,  in  a  twofold  sense,  be  said  to  have 
been  pe<mled  with  deified  mortals.    Who  were  these  mor- 
tals ?    Mr.  Faber,  in  his  most  elaborate  work  on  Paaan 
Idolatry,  seems  to  follow  Banier  in  concluding  that  they 
were,  in  the  first  instance,  the  first  &thers  of  mankind,  to 
whom  others — kings,  heroes,  legislators,  inventors — were 
afterwards  added.    Faber  resolves  the  earliest  and  most 
exalted  into  Adam  and  his  immediate  family,  as  re-appear- 
ing in  Noah  and  his  family :  he  would  therefore  say,  that 
Osiris,  oi  a  mortal,  was  Noah :  whereas  Banier,  who  has  a 
less  finished  system  to  support,  is  satisfied  with  thinking 
that  Osiris  was  Mixndm,  the  grandson  of  Noah,  by  whom 
Egypt  was  first  setUed.    Be  ibis  as  it  may,  it  seems  to  us 
protmble  that  these  deified  mortals  had,  as  such,  other 
animal  symbols  assigned  to  them,  separately  from  those 
whidi  belonged  to  them  in  their  sidereal  character;  and 
we  would  thus  expUun  the  fkct,  that  most  of  the  Egyptian 
gods  bad  two  symbolical  characters— for  instance,  we 
might  understand  that  the  hawk  was  the  symbol  of  Osiris 
as  the  sun,  and  that  the  bull  symbolized  him  as  a  deified 
mortal.    We  thus  see  that  the  worship  of  dead  men  was 
intimately  connected  with  the  worship  of  the  host  of  heaven 
and  the  powers  of  Nature.    Or,  to  sum  up  the  whole, 
Nttare  itself,  or  the  world,  was  looked  upon,  oomprehcn- 
sively,  as  a  divinity :  but  to  what  extent  they  recognised  a 
Being  above  nature,  it  is  difficult  to  discover.    We  have 
shewn  above  that  the  Egyptians,  in  their  Cneph,  appear  to 
have  had  some  £unt  idea  of  such  a  Being.    It  is  true  that 


Mr.  Faber  refuses  to  entertain  the  idea  that  the  tbub  God 
was  the  One  Being  into  whom  he  admits  that  all  the  Gentile 
gods  may  ultimately  be  resolved ;  but  then,  in  the  Egyptian 
mtem,  for  instance,  he  traces  the  one  God  no  higher  than 
Osiris,  and  if  we  entertained  this  opinion,  we  snould  be 
bound  to  admit  his  conclusion.  But  it  seems  very  palpable 
that,  in  the  Egyptian  system,  Osiris  was  not  the  eldest  of 
the  gods,  either  as  a  sidereal  deity  or  as  a  deified  mortal ; 
nor  are  we  aware  that  even  the  Egyptians  professed  that 
he  was  such ;  and  Cneph — <  he  who  had  no  beginning,'  was 
anterior  even  to  the  sun.  Yet,  after  all,  we  do  not  contend 
that  Cneph  was  the  true  God,  but  only  that  he  was  an  idea 
of  the  true  God  turned  into  an  idol. 

We  do  not,  however,  object  to  the  notion  that  most,  if 
not  all  the  gods — certainly  all  the  most  popular  gods— of 
Egypt  may  be  resolved  into  Osiris.  Macrobius  long  aco 
contended  that  all  male  deities  might  be  resolved  into  the 
sun  (in  Egypt,  Osiris),  and  all  the  female  into  the  moon 
Tin  ]^ypt,  Isis),  the  latter  being  also  resolvable  into  the 
former.  Mr.  Fkber  adopts  this  opinion  with  some  modifi- 
cation, allowing  that  all  deities  terminating  in  a  male  and 
female,  and,  a  step  fiirther,  in  one  hermaphrodite  being,  the 
same  who  becomes  the  male  after  the  female  has  been  bom 
from  his  substance,  as  Eve  from  Adam.  We  allow  that 
the  host  of  gods  may  thus  be  disposed  of,  being  resolved 
into  one,  whether  male  or  hermaphrodite;  but  we  believe 
this  termination  not  to  be  ultimate,  but  intermediate  only, 
dissenting  in  this  both  fhun  Macrobius  and  Faber;  other- 
wise, how  are  we  to  understand  the  celestial  as  distinguished 
fh>m  the  mortal  origin  of  Osiris  ?  It  is,  that  as  Phtha, 
who  is  confessedly  the  same  as  Osiris,  he  issued  from  the 
egg  which  proceded  flrom  the  mouth  of  Cneph.  Cneph, 
therefore,  not  Osiris,  is  the  being  to  whom  we  are  ulti- 
mately referred,  alUiough  we  may  be  intermediately  re- 
ferred to  Osiris. 

It  will  be  understood  that  Osiris  (male)  and  Isis  (flemale) 
were  the  only  deiHes  whose  worship  was  universal  in 
Egypt  The  worship  of  the  others  was  confined  to  par- 
ticular towns  and  distiicts.  In  fact,  althouffh  Osiris  and 
Isis,  in  a  particular  sense,  were  the  sun  and  moon,  these 
most  glorious  of  luminaries  being  considered  most  appro- 
priate to  them ;  yet,  in  a  general  sense,  they  were  panthe- 
istic also,  that  is,  they  included  all  nature,  the  different 
characters  which,  as  personified  in  other  deities,  were 
ultimately  referred  to  tnem.  The  egg  from  which  Osiris 
proceeded  was  the  universe,  but  that  universe  itself  had 

Eroceeded  from  Cneiih.  Some  of  the  male  figures  are, 
owever,  more  immediately  than  others  referred  to  Osiris, 
as  the  sun,  and  others  to  Isis,  as  the  moon ;  heing  probably 
no  other  than  symbols  and  personifications  of  dirorent  cha- 
racteristics of  these  glorious  bodies.  It  is  verjr  possible 
that  the  different  names  and  personifications  whicn  occur 
are  those  under  which  the  luminaries  and  powers  of  nature 
were  worshipped  brfore  the  spirits  of  deified  men  were  as- 
signed to  them  as  guiding  intelligences,  and  under  which 
they  continued  to  be  worshipped  afterwards.  It  thus 
appears  that  the  Egyptian  idolatry  combined  the  worship 
of  the  host  of  heaven,  of  the  powers  and  qualities  of  nature, 
of  animal  symbols,  and  of  deified  mortals,  comprehending 
nearly  all  the  forms  of  idolatry  into  which  the  mind  of  man 
has  ever  been  deluded,  and  which  are  so  solemnly  inter- 
dicted in  the  text  before  us. 

20.  *  The  iron  furnace* — ^These  words  are  probably  to 
be  understood  not  of  a  fhmace  made  of  iron,  but  of  a  ftir- 
nace  for  smelting  iron,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more 
tremendous. 

48.  '  5ion/— This  word,  although  apparentiy  the  same, 
is  in  the  original  verj  different  from  that  which  distin- 
guidkes  the  Mount  Sion,  or  rather  Zion,  of  Jerusalem. 
This  name,  a^  applied  to  Hermon,  is  Sirion  in  ch.  iii.  9, 
and  the  r  seems  to  have  dropped  out  here. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

1  The  covenant  in  Honb.  6  2%e  ten  comnumdmenis, 
22  At  the  peopU^B  requeet  Mosee  receweth  the  law 
from  CM, 

And  Moses  called  all  Israel,  and  said  unto 
them,  Hear,  O  Israel,  the  statutes  and  judg- 
ments which  I  speak  in  your  ears  this  day, 
that  ye  may  learn  them,  and  *keep,  and  do 
them. 

2  "The  Lord  our  God  made  a  covenant 
with  us  in  Horeh. 

3  The  Lord  made  not  this  covenant  with 
our  fathers,  but  with  us,  even  us,  who  are  all 
of  us  here  alive  this  day. 

4  The  Lord  talked  with  you  face  to  face 
in  the  mount  out  of  tfie  midst  of  tibe  fire, 

5  (I  stood  between  the  Lord  and  you  at 
that  time,  to  shew  you  the  word  of  the  Lord  : 
for  ye  were  afraid  by  reason  of  the  fire,  and 
went  not  up  into  the  mount ;)  saying, 

6  IT  'I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  which  brought 
thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  from  the  house 
of  ^bondage. 

7  Thou  shalt  have  none  other  gods  before 
me. 

8  Thou  shalt  not  make  thee  any  graven 
image,  or  any  likeness  of  any  thing  that  is  in 
heaven  above,  or  that  is  in  the  earm  beneath, 
or  that  is  in  the  waters  beneath  the  earth  : 

9  Thou  shalt  not  bow  down  thyself  unto 
them,  nor  serve  them :  for  I  the  Lord  thy 
God  am  a  jealous  God,  'visiting  the  iniquity 
of  the  fathers  upon  the  children  unto  the  third 
and  fourth  generation  of  them  that  hate  me, 

10  'And  shewing  mercy  unto  thousands  of 
them  that  love  me  and  keep  my  command- 
ments. 

11  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the 
Lord  thy  God  in  vain :  for  the  Lord  will 
not  hold  him  guiltless  that  taketh  his  name 
in  vain. 

12  Keep  the  sabbath  day  to  sanctify  it,  as 
the  Lord  thy  God  hath  commanded  thee. 

13  Six  days  thou  shalt  labour,  and  do  all 
thy  work : 

14  But  the  seventh  day  is  the  'sabbath  of 
the  Lord  thy  God :  in  it  thou  shalt  not  do 
any  work,  thou,  nor  thy  son,  nor  thy  daughter, 
nor  thy  manservant,  nor  thy  maidservant,  nor 
thine  ox,  nor  thine  ass,  nor  any  of  thy  cattle, 
nor  thy  stranger  that  is  witlun  thy  gates; 
that  thy  manservant  and  thy  maidservant  majr 
rest  as  well  as  thou. 

15  And  remember  that  thou  wast  a  servant 
in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  that  the  Lord  thy 


God  brought  thee  out  thence  throng  a  nughtf 
hand  and  by  a  stretched  out  arm:  therefore 
the  Lord  thy  God  commanded  thee  to  keep 
the  sabbath  day. 

16  IT  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother, 
as  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  commanded  thee ; 
that  thy  days  may  be  prolonged,  and  that  it 
may  go  well  with  thee,  in  the  land  which  the 
Lord  ^  Grod  giveth  thee. 

17  TTiou  shalt  not  kill. 

18  'Neither  shalt  thou  commit  adultery. 

19  ''Neitlier  shalt  thou  steal. 

20  Neither  shalt  thou  bear  felse  witness 
against  thy  neighbour. 

21  "Neither  shalt  thou  desire  thy  neigh- 
bour's wife,  neither  shalt  thou  covet  thj 
neighbour's  house,  his  field,  or  his  manservaDt, 
or  ms  miudservant,  his  ox,  or  his  ass,  or  any 
thing  that  is  thy  neighbour's. 

22  IT  These  words  the  Lord  spake  uDto  all 
your  assembly  in  the  mount  out  of  the  midst 
of  the  fire,  of  the  cloud,  and  of  the  thick  daft- 
ness, with  a  great  voice :  and  he  added  do 
more.  And  he  wrote  them  in  two  tables  of 
stone,  and  delivered  them  unto  me. 

23  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  ye  heard 
the  voice  out  of  the  midst  of  the  darkness, 
(for  the  mountain  did  bum  with  fire,)  that  ye 
came  near  unto  me,  even  all  the  heads  of  yoor 
tribes,  and  your  elders ; 

24  And  ya  said.  Behold,  the  Lord  our 
Grod  hath  shewed  us  his  glory  and  his  great- 
ness, and  ^'we  have  heard  his  voice  out  of  the 
midst  of  the  fire :  we  have  seen  this  day  that 
God  doth  talk  with  man,  and  be  ^'liveth. 

25  Now  therefore  why  should  we  die?  fcr 
this  great  fire  will  consume  us :  if  we  ''hear 
the  voice  of  the  Lord  our  Grod  any  more, 
then  we  shall  die. 

26  For  who  is  there  of  all  flesh,  that  hath 
heard  the  voice  of  the  living  Grod  speaking  out 
of  the  midst  of  the  fire,  as  we  have^  andliTed? 

27  Go  tliou  near,  and  hear  all  that  the 
Lord  our  God  shall  say :  and  "speak  thou 
unto  us  all  that  the  Lord  our  God  shall  speak 
unto  thee  ;  and  we  will  hear  it,  and  do  t^ 

28  And  the  Lord  heard  the  voice  of  your 
words,  when  ye  spake  unto  me;  aud  the 
Lord  said  unto  me,  I  have  heard  the  voice  (tf 
the  words  of  this  people,  which  they  ha^t 

rken  unto  thee :   they  have  well  said  all 
t  th^  have  spoken. 

29  O  that  tlere  were  such  an  heart  in 
them,  that  they  would  fear  me,  and  keep  all 
my  commandments  always,  that  it  might  be 
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well  with  them,  and  with  their  children  for 
ever  I 

30  Go  say  to  them,  Get  you  into  your  tents 
again. 

31  But  as  for  thee,  stand  thou  here  by  me, 
and  I  will  speak  unto  thee  all  the  command- 
ments, and  the  statutes,  and  the  judgments, 
which  thou  shalt  teach  them,  that  they  may 
do  them  in  the  land  which  I  give   them  to 

it. 


82  Ye  shall  observe  to  do  therefore  as  the 
Lord  your  God  hath  commanded  you:  ye 
shall  not  turn  aside  to  the  right  hand  or  to 
the  left. 

33  Ye  shall  walk  in  all  the  ways  which  the 
Lord  your  God  hath  commanded  you,  that 
ye  may  live,  and  tJuU  it  may  he  well  with  you, 
and  that  ye  may  prolong  your  days  in  tiie  land 
which  ye  shall  possess. 


Verses  8,  9. — *  7%ou  shall  not  make  thee  any  graven 
image,  or  any  likenest  qfany  thing ....  Thou  shaft  not  how 
down  thyself  unto  them,  nor  serve  them  *^ Are  these  and 
other  similar  prohibitions,  coupled,  as  they  always  are, 
with  *  thou  shah  not  bow  down  to  them,'  to  be  understood  as 
-wholly  interdicting  every  kind  of  sculpture  and  painting, 
or  only  as  forbidding  images  and  paintings  to  be  made  for 
idolatrous  purposes,  or  for  any  purpose  connected  with 
religion  ?  This  is  a  question  of  some  difliculty,  and  the 
fbrmer  is  the  decision  at  which  most  commentators,  both 
Jewish  and  Christian,  have  arrived.  There  seem,  how- 
ever, to  be  very  cood  grounds  for  disputing  this  conclusion. 
Michaelis  strongly  advocates  the  second  opinion,  and  con- 
tends that  we  have  no  right  to  separate  the  interdiction 
from  the  context,  which  context  shews  that  representations 
of  Deity,  or  idolatrous  figures,  only  were  intended.  We 
might,  with  as  much  reason,  in  hb  opinion,  separate  the 
first  portion  of  Deut  iv.  19,  from  its  conclusion,  and  then 
declare  it  to  mean  that  a  man  should  not  raise  his  eyes  to 
heaven,  to  contemplate  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars.  He  then 
directe  attention  to  instances  which  shew  that  Moses  did 
not  himself  understand  this  prohibition  as  it  has  been  com- 
monly understood — such  as  the  cherubim,  which,  under 
divine  direction,  he  caused  to  be  made  for  the  most  holv 

Slaoe ;  the  figures  of  cherubim,  with  fimcy  work,  embroi- 
ered  upon  tne  '  vail,'  and  upon  the  hangings  of  the  taber- 
nacle ;  the  ornaments  of  fruits  and  flowers  on  the  golden 
candlestick ;  to  which  may  perhaps  be  added  the  brazen 
serpent.  He  also  shews,  we  think  satis&ctorily,  that  the 
Jews  themselves  did  not  so  understand  the  prohibitions  in 
(question.  We  need  but  refer  to  the  account  of  the  works 
in  Solomon's  temple  to  be  convinced  of  this.  Besides  the 
cherubim  in  the  holy  of  holies,  the  walls  were  proftisely 
ornamented  with  figures  of  dierubim,  and  of  flowers, 
palm-trees,  and  pomegranates.  The  brazen  sea  also  was 
supported  on  twelve  oxen,  its  rim  was  ornamented  with 
flower-work,  and  the  ledges  with  fiffures  of  *  lions,  oxen, 
and  cherubim '  (1  Kings  vii.).  If  such  figures  were  allow- 
able even  in  the  works  of  the  temple,  we  have  no  ground 
to  conclude  that  they  were  thought  to  be  prohibited  for 
regal  or  domestic  ornament.  Indeed,  'we  know  that  the 
steps  of  Solomon's  throne  were  guarded  by  twelve  lions  of 
gold  (1  Kin|s  x.  19,  20).  We  also  observe  that  similar 
ornaments  of  cherubim  and  palm-trees  appeared  among  the 
ornaments  of  the  temple  wnich  E^ekiel  saw  in  his  fiimons 
prophetic  vision.  Even  in  the  times  of  the  second  temple, 
when  a  general  disposition  arose  to  overstrain  the  enact- 
ments of  the  law,  such  a  prolubition  was  not  dreamt  of. 
Michaelis  instances  the  golden  vines,  with  pendent  dusters, 
which,  according  to  Josephus,  ornamented  the  roof  and 
gate  of  the  second  temple.  He  also  instances  the  animal 
ngnres  on  the  base  of  the  golden  candlestick,  as  represented 
in  the  arch  of  Titus ;  but  on  this  we  are  not  disposed  to 
lay  much  stress,  as  Josephus  seems  to  say  that  the  Komans 
tampered  with  its  base,  when  it  came  into  their  possession. 
A  strong  illustration  also,  which  might  be  derived  firom  the 
Jewish  coins  of  this  period,  as  well  as  from  their  using 
coins  bearing  *  the  image  and  superscription '  of  Csesar,  has 
escaped  the  notice  of  the  learned  commentator.  We  see 
that  the  shekels  and  parts  of  shekels,  fix>m  the  time  of  the 
return  from  captivity,  do  not  contain  any  ontmoZ  figures; 


but  they  do  contain  almond  and  palm  trees,  ears  and  sheaves 
of  com,  and  vine  leaves,  and  bunches  of  grapes— not  to 
mention  representations  of  artificial  objects.  What  the 
Jews  have  thought  on  this  matter  since  their  dispersion, 
it  is  of  litUe  consequence  to  inquire ;  but  our  opinion  upon 
the  whole  is,  that  until  the  captivi^  they  did  not  believe 
that  their  law  prohibited  ornamental  animal  figures ;  and 
that  after  the  captivity,  they  did  incline  to  think  that  re- 
presentations of  animate  creatures  were  prohibited,  but  not 
those  of  inanimate  objects.  Josephus,  who  lived  in  the  last 
da^s  of  the  Hebrew  polity,  distinctly  intimates  this  as  the 
opinion  of  his  own  time.  All  the  stories  which  we  read  at 
this  period,  of  the  aversion  of  the  Jews  to  images  and 
paintings,  will,  when  examined,  be  found  to  refer  to 
idolatrous  figures.  Thus  their  marked  aversion  to  the 
Boman  ensigns,  was  probably  not  so  much  owing  to  their 
being  adorned  with  images,  as  to  the  fact  that  these  images 
were  idolatrous.  We  have  indeed  admitted  that  at  this 
period  they  were  disinclined  to  tolerate  animal  figures,  and 
may  have  objected  to  the  standards  on  that  account.  But 
as  we  see  that  they  did  tolerate  the  ima^e  of  Csesar  on  the 
coins  in  common  use  among  themselves,  it  may  be  supposed 
that;  while  they  admitted  representations  of  inanimate 
objects,  without  distinction,  inasmuch  as  such  were  not 
usually  deified,  they  did,  with  regard  to  the  latter,  distin- 
guish those  that  were  deified  from  those  that  were  not, 
admitting  the  latter  and  rejecting  the  former.  It  is  clear 
that,  even  at  this  superstitious  time,  there  were  exceptions; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  determine  what  they  were.  And  it  is 
still  more  clear  that,  to  whatever  extent  animal  figures  were 
thought  to  he  forbidden,  inanimate  representations  certainly 
were  not  supposed  to  be  included  in  the  prohibition. 

It  was  undoubtedly  from  the  practice  among  the  Jews  of 
his  time,  that  Mohammed  derived  his  prohibition  of  paints 
ing  and  sculpture.  He  no  doubt  thought  that  he  was  fol- 
lowing the  law  of  Moses,  when  he  was  only  following  the 
construction  which  the  Jews  of  that  late  day  put  upon  it 
His  law  therefore  may  be  cited,  not  as  illustrating  the  law 
of  Moses,  but  as  illustrating  the  practice  of  the  Jews  of 
Arabia  in  his  time.  We  cite  the  authentic  and  received 
traditions,  which  are  more  full  on  this  subject  than  the 
Koran.  Mohammed  professed  that  Gabriel  told  him  that 
angels  would  not  enter  any  house  in  which  there  were  pic- 
tures ;  after  which  he  would  not  allow  a  single  thing  to  be 
in  his  house  with  a  picture  on  it,  but  would  break  it  The 
substance  of  all  the  traditions  on  tiie  subject  is,  that,  at  the 
day  of  resurrection,  God  will  require  the  painter  to  put  a 
soul  into  every  picture  he  has  drawn,  and  as  he  cannot  do 
that,  God,  for  evenr  such  picture,  shall  appoint  a  tormentor 
to  bum  him  with  hell-fire.  It  appears,  however,  that  this 
restriction  was  onl}^  applied  to  figures  of  animate  objects ; 
'  trees  and  tldngs  without  souls'  were  expressly  permitted 
to  be  drawn.  Mohammed's  most  trusted  wife,  Aayesh^, 
and  one  of  his  personal  friends,  Abu-Hurairah,  concur  in 
relating,  with  some  simplicity,  tiiat  the  former  put  up  a  fine 
door-curtain,  on  which  were  <  images.'  He  ordered  the 
heads  of  the  figures  to  be  cut  ofi^,  and  as  they  then  looked 
like  trees,  he  made  no  fhrther  objection  to  them ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  the  same  curtain  being  then  used  to  cover  a 
mattress,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  sit  and  recline  upon  it. 
An  anecdote  is  also  related  of  a  painter,  who  went  to  Ibn 
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Abbas  ('the  prince  of  commentaton'),  and  said, '  O  Ibn 
Abbas !  verily  I  have  no  livelihood  but  from  the  workman- 
ship of  my  hands ;  verily  I  make  pictures ;  what  am  I  to 
do  r  Ibn  Abbas  replied, '  I  will  relate  to  yon  nothing  bat 
what  I  heard  from  the  Prophet,  who  said,  *'  whoever  EDAkes 
a  picture,  verily  God  is  his  punisher,  until  he  blows  a  soul 
into  it ;  and  this  is  not  possible/' '  Then  the  man  was 
alarmed,  and  turned  pale ;  when  Ibn  Abbas  added,  *  Alas 
upon  thee !  if  thou  wilt  not  leave  off  drawing,  draw  trees 
and  the  likenesses  of  those  things  that  have  no  souls.'  In 
existing  usage,  the  orthodox  Moslems  follow  the  practice 
here  enjoined,  confining  themselves  to  representations  of 
trees,  plants,  fruits,  and  other  inanimate  objects,  which  thev 
employ  profusely  in  ornamenting  their  apartments ;  though 
some  of  the  more  rigid  people  tmnk  it  necessary  to  abstam 
even  from  these.  But  the  sectaries  of  Ali—the  Persians 
and  others — allow  themselves  full  latitude  in  this  matter, 
and  are  particularly  addicted  to  portrait  painting  and  re- 
presentations of  the  human  figure  in  various  circumstances 
of  repose  and  action.  Even  they,  however,  think  with 
horror  of  attempts  to  represent  God,  or  indeed  to  paint  the 
figures  of  their  saints  and  holy  persons.  The  Moslems, 
as  well  as  the  Oriental  Christians,  concur  in  regarding 
sculpture  as  fiir  more  objectionable  than  painting. 

14.  '  ThcU  thy  manservant  and  thu  maidservant  may  rest 
as  well  as  thou, -~Th\a  is  alleged  to  be  at  variance  with  the 
motive  assigned  for  the  observance  of  the  sabbath  in  Exod. 
XX.  1 1 ,  where  it  is  declared  to  be  a  memorial  of  the  creation. 
To  this  Mr.  Home  well  answers,  that  the  enforcement  of 
the  same  precept,  by  two  different  motives,  does  not  con- 
stitute two  discordant  motives.  It  seems,  however,  doubt- 
ful to  us  whether  any  motive  at  all  is  here  assigned  for  the 
sabbatic  observance.    The  primary  motive,  after  so  many 


years'  attention  of  the  day,  must  already  have  been  fimi-  < 
liarly  known  to  ail ;  but  some  misunderstanding  or  irrego- 
larity  in  their  observance  might  have  required  Moiei  to 
rem&d  them  that  their  servants  also  were  to  participate  in 
the  sabbatic  rest  The  'that '  or  '  so  that,'  expresiag  eoa- 
sequence,  mav  refer  to  what  immediately  precedes ;  ntmelj, 
that  the  cattle  were  to  rest  to  enable  the  servants  to  rest, 
which  they  could  not  otherwise  do. 

15.  '  Remember  thou  wast  a  servant  in  the  land  ofEmi! 
— In  this  and  other  passages  of  Deuteronomy,  thelsnieuin 
are  admonished  to  keep  the  law,  by  reminding  them  of  their 
sad  condition  in  Eg3rpt,  and  of  the  fisvoor  shewn  to  them  in 
bringing  them  out— a  motive  which  implies  that  the  cod- 
sciousness  of  this  condition  and  this  favour  was  still  entirelj 
fresh  and  lively.  In  Deut.  v.  15,  after  it  bad  been  siid 
that  the  rest  of  the  sabbath  shall  be  granted  to  the  serrut, 
it  is  added :  '  And  remember  that  thoa  wast  a  semnt  m 
the  land  of  Egypt,  and  that  the  Lord  brought  thee  oot 
thence.'  In  the  same  verse  is  the  duty  of  Keeping  the 
sabbath  holy,  founded  on  the  deliverance  from  Egm 
In  ch.  xxiv.  18,  after  the  order  not  to  pervert  the  npt 
judgment  of  the  stranger  or  the  fatherless,  or  take  the 
widow's  garment  in  pledge,  it  is  said,  •  Bat  thou  shall  re- 
member that  thou  wast  a  bondman  in  Egypt,  and  the  Lord 
thy  God  redeemed  thee  out  thence :  therefore  I  commiod 
thee  to  do  this  thing.'  Similar  references  are  found,  indeed, 
in  the  earlier  books.  That  they  are  especially  nameroos 
in  Deuteronomy,  is  explained  from  the  preponderance  of 
the  admonitory  element  in  the  book ;  from  the  £ict  thit  it 
more  than  the  remaining  books  (which  present  the  lav  in 
its  bare  objectivity),  appeals  to  the  heart  of  the  Israelites, 
in  order  to  brine  the  law  nearer  to  it,  which  was  one  pria- 
cipal  dengn  of  the  book. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

1  The  end  of  the  law  is  obedience,    3  An  exhortation 
thereto. 

Now  these  are  the  commandments^  the  sta- 
tutes, and  the  judgments,  which  the  Lord 
your  God  commanded  to  teach  you,  that  ye 
might  do  tliem  in  the  land  whither  ye  'go  to 
possess  it : 

2  That  thou  mighlest  fear  the  Lord  thy 
God,  to  keep  all  his  statutes  and  his  com- 
mandments, which  I  command  thee,  thou,  and 
thy  son,  and  thy  son^s  son,  all  the  days  of 
thy  life ;  and  that  thy  days  may  be  prolonged. 

3  IT  Hear  therefore,  O  Israel,  and  observe 
to  do  it;  that  it  may  be  well  with  thee,  and 
that  ye  may  increase  mightily,  as  the  Lord 
God  of  thy  fathers  hath  promised  thee,  in  the 
land  that  noweth  with  milk  and  honey. 

4  Hear,  O  Israel :  The  Lord  our  God  is 
one  Lord  : 

5  And  Hhou  slialt  love  the  Lord  tliy  God 
with  all  thine  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and 
with  all  thy  might. 

6  And  'these  words,  which  I  command 
thee  this  day,  shall  be  in  thine  heart : 

7  And  thou  shalt  Heach  them  diligently 
unto  thy  children,  and  shalt  talk  of  them  when 
thou  sittest  in  thine  house,  and  when  thou 

1  Uth.  pais  over,  t  Chap.  10.  12.    Matth.  22.  S7.    Mark  IS.  SO. 
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walkest  by  the  way,  and  when  thou  liest  down, 
and  when  thou  risest  up. 

8  And  thou  shalt  bind  them  for  a  sign 
upon  thine  hand,  and  they  shall  be  as  frontlets 
between  thine  eyes. 

9  And  thou  shalt  write  them  upon  the  posts 
of  thy  house,  and  on  thy  gates. 

10  And  it  shall  be,  when  the  Lord  tbj 
God  shall  have  brought  thee  into  the  land 
which  he  sware  unto  thy  fathers,  to  Abraham, 
to  Isaac,  and  to  Jacob,  to  give  thee  great  and 
goodly  cities,  which  thou  buildedst  not, 

11  And  houses  full  of  all  ^ood  thinos,  which 
thou  fiUedst  not,  and  wells  digged,  which  thou 
diggedst  not,  vineyards  and  olive  trees,  which 
thou  plantedst  not;  *when  thou  shalt  have 
eaten  and  be  full ; 

12  Then  beware  lest  thou  forget  the  I/)br 
which  brought  thee  forth  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt,  from  the  house  of  'bondage. 

13  Tliou  shalt  '^fear  the  Lord  thy  God, 
and  serve  him,  and  shalt  swear  by  his  name. 

14  Ye  shall  not  go  after  other  gods,  of  the 
gods  of  the  people  which  are  round  aboot 
you; 

15  (For  the  Lord  thy  God  is  a  jealous 
God  among  you)  lest  the  anger  of  the  LoaP 
thy  God  be  kindled  against  wee,  and  destroy 
thee  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth. 


Lukn  10.  27. 
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16  "Ye  shall  not  tempt  the  Lord  your 
God,  'as  ye  tempted  him  in  Massah. 

17  Ye  shall  diligently  keep  the  command- 
ments of  the  Lord  your  God,  and  his  testi- 
monies, and  his  statutes,  which  he  hath  com- 
manded thee. 

18  And  tliou  shalt  do  that  which  is  right 
and  good  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  :  that  it 
may  be  well  with  thee,  and  tliat  thou  mayest 
go  in  and  possess  the  good  land  which  the 
Lord  sware  unto  thy  fathers, 

19  To  cast  out  all  thine  enemies  from 
before  thee,  as  the  Lord  hath  spoken. 

20  H  And  when  thy  son  asketh  thee  '*in  time 
to  come,  saying.  What  mean  the  testimonies, 
and  the  statutes,  and  the  judgments,  which 
tlie  Lord  our  God  hath  commanded  you  ? 

21  ITien  thou  shalt  say  unto  thy  son,  We 


were  Pharaoh's  bondmen  in  Egypt ;  and  the 
Lord  brought  us  out  of  Egypt  with  a  mighty 
hand : 

22  And  the  Lord  shewed  signs  and  won- 
ders, ffreat  and  "sore,  upon  E^pt,  upon 
Pharaoh,  and  upon  all  hb  houshDla,  beibre 
our  eyes : 

23  And  he  brought  us  out  from  thence, 
that  he  might  bring  us  in,  to  give  us  the  land 
which  he  sware  unto  our  fathers. 

24  And  the  Lord  commanded  us  to  do  all 
these  statutes,  to  fear  the  Lord  our  God,  for 
our  good  always,  that  he  might  preserve  us 
alive,  as  it  is  at  this  day. 

25  And  it  shall  be  our  righteousness,  if  we 
observe  to  do  all  these  commandments  before 
the  Lord  our  God,  as  he  hath  commanded 


•  Matth.  4.  7. 


•Ezod.  17.  9. 


US. 
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Verse  8.  *  For  a  ngn  upon  thine  hand,  and  they  shall  be 
as  fnmtUis  between  thine  eifes* — A  very  iDgenions  Inter- 
pretation of  this  is,  that  it  refers  to  a  man  tying  something 
upon  his  hand  as  a  token  to  prevent  him  from  forgetting 
what  he  desires  to  remember.  Bnt  this  does  not  seem  to* 
agree  very  weU  with  the  other  clauses.  It  seems  to  us 
that  there  is  throughout  a  reference  to  existing  usages,  as 
well  with  regard  to  the  sign  on  the  hand,  as  to  the  frontlets 
between  the  eves,  and  the  writing  on  the  door-posts.  The 
last  item  we  shall  consider  in  the  following  note.  We  ap- 
prehend that  the  Hebrews  at  this  time  were  in  the  habit  of 
wearing  certain  ornaments  on  the  forehead  and  the  arm, 
to  which  Moses  referred ;  bnt  whether  he  so  referred  with 
the  intention  of  saving,  *  as  these  are,  so  let  the  law  be  to 
you;*  or,  *  let  the  law  be  to  you  in  the  place  of  these,*  is  a 
matter  of  doubt  It  is  very  likely  that  the  Hebrews  were 
in  the  habit  of  wearing:  amulets  and  other  superstitious  ap- 
pendages, wluch  are  still  much  used  in  the  East,  and  which 
consist  sometimes  of  jewels  and  other  ornaments,  and  at 
other  times  of  certain  lines  and  sentences,  with  abracadabra 
and  other  superstitions  figures,  written  on  scrolls  or  em- 
broidered on  linen.  If  me  Jews  had  such,  it  may  easily 
be  conceived  that  Moses  intended,  by  the  present  injunction, 
to  supersede  them.  We  rather  incline  to  this  opinion. 
Tbe  Jews  in  general  have  understood  this  law  as  penna- 
nenUy  binding ;  and  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  ob- 
served is  this.  They  call  these  things  tephilim,  and  they 
are  the  same  which  are  caWed  phylacteries  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament They  consisted,  and  still  consist,  of  long  and  nar- 
row slips  of  parchment  rolled  up,  on  which  are  written  the 
texts,  Exod.  xiii.  1-10,  xiii.  11-16;  Dent  vi.  4-9,  xi.  13-21, 
all  indttuve.  When  intended  for  the  arm,  these  four  texts 
are  written  on  a  single  slip  of  parchment ;  but  when  for 
the  head,  in  four  separate  slips.  The  parchment  is  most 
carefully  prepared  for  the  occasion,  and  the  ink  also  is 
made  on  purpose.  These  scrolls  are  inserted  in  a  certmn 
small  SQuare  box  of  carefully  prepared  and  stiff  calf-skin, 
attached  at  the  open  end  to  a  thick  border,  which  gives  it 
considerable  resemblance  to  a  hat  This  box  has  impressed 
on  one  side,  in  a  raised  character,  the  letter  B^,  and  on  the 
other  the  same  letter,  with  the  smgularity  of  having  fbur 
prongs  instsEid  of  three :  but  these  letters  are  omitted  in 
the  box  intended  fbr  the  arm.  When  the  scrolls  are  in- 
serted in  the  box,  a  flap  connected  witii  the  brim  is  drawn 
over  the  open  end  and  sewed  firmly  down,  leaving,  however, 
a  loop,  through  which  is  run  the  thong  bv  which  the  box 
is  fastened  to  the  forehead  or  the  arm.    Every  particular, 


PavLAcmm. 

even  the  most  minute,  in  the  preparation  and  use  of  the 
tephUim,  is  regulated  by  carefhf  and  strict  rules,  which  it 
would  be  tiresome  to  enumerate — how  they  are  to  be  tied 
to  the  arm  and  forehead,  how  they  are  to  be  kept  when  not 
actualljT  worn,  and  every  other  the  most  minute  circum- 
stance is  a  matter  of  equally  precise  regulation.  Leo  of 
Modena  says,  that  the  men  ought  in  strictness  to  wear  their 
tephilim  for  the  head  continually ;  but  adds,  *  notwithstand- 
ing, at  present  partly  to  avoid  the  scofi^  of  the  nations 
among  whom  they  live,  and  also  because  they  account  these 
hol]r  tilings,  and  such  as  ought  to  be  used  with  great  dis- 
cretion, and  not  upon  every  trivial  occasion,  they  put  them 
on  only  at  the  time  of  prayer.'  This  also,  it  seems,  the>- 
do  only  at  mormng  prayer ;  and  although  some  of  the  more 
devout  put  them  on  also  at  the  afternoon  prayer,  they  are 
not  bound  to  do  so.    Our  Saviour  severely  animadverted 
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OQ  the  abuse  of  the  phylacteries  by  the  Pharisees,  whose 
ostentatious  hypocrisjr  led  them  to  wear  them  of  larger 
size  than  usual ;  and  it  may  illustrate  his  complaint,  that 
the  law  of  Grod  had  been  made  of  no  effect  by  uieir  tradi- 
tions, to  mention  the  rabbinical  maxim  that  '  the  single 
precept  of  the  tephilim  is  equivalent  to  all  the  command- 
ments !* 

9.  '  Write  tkem  upon  the  potts  of  thy  hoiue,  and  on  thy 
acUes,* — This  seems  to  imi>Iy  that  the  custom  of  giving  to 
houses  inscriptions  was  quite  common  among  the  people 
with  whom  the  Israelites  had  dwelt.  According  to  the 
monuments,  the  name  of  the  owner  of  a  house  among  the 
Egyptians  was  not  unfireqnently  written  upon  the  lintels  of 
the  aoors.  *  Besides  the  owner's  name,'  says  Wilkinson, 
*  they  somedmes  wrote  a  lucky  sentence  over  the  entrance 
of  the  house  for  a  fitvonrable  omen ;  and  the  lintels  and 
imposts  of  the  doors  in  the  rojral  mansions  were  often 
covered  with  hieroglyphics,  containing  the  ovals  and  titles 
of  the  monarch.'  It  is  at  this  day  customarv  in  Moham- 
medan Asia  for  extracts  from  the  Koran,  and  moral  sen- 
tences, to  be  wrought  in  stucco  over  doors  and  gates,  and 
as  ornamental  scrolls  to  the  interior  of  apartments.  The 
elegant  characters  of  the  Arabian  and  Persian  alphabets, 
and  the  eood  taste  with  which  they  are  applied  in  running 
scrolls,  the  characters  being  usually  white,  raised  on  a  blue 
ground,  and  intermixed  with  gilding,  have  a  ver^  pleasing 
effect,  particularly  in  interior  ornament.  This  custom 
must  have  been  very  ancient,  for  Moses  here  very  evi- 
dently alludes  to  it  We  understand  the  injunction  not  as 
rendering  it  imperative  upon  the  Hebrews  to  write  upon 
their  doors,  but  as  enjoining  them,  if  they  did  write  at  all, 
to  write  sentences  of  the  law.  He  suggests  this  as  a  means 
of  inculcatmg  the  law  upon  their  children ;  whence  it  seems 
that  he  took  it  for  granted  that  the  children  would  be 
taught  to  read.  'Among  us,'  says  Michaelis,  'where,  bv 
the  aid  of  printing,  books  are  so  abundantly  multiplied, 
and  may  be  put  into  the  hands  of  every  child,  such  mea- 
sures would  be  quite  superfluous ;  but  if  we  would  enter 
into  the  ideas  of  Moses,  we  must  place  ourselves  in  an  age 
when  the  book  of  the  law  could  only  come  into  the  hands 
of  a  few  opulent  people.'  The  later  Jews  have  exercised 
their  usual  ingenuity  in  misunderstanding  this  injunction. 
They  conceive  the  observance  to  be  imperative,  and  they 
act  on  it  as  follows.  Their  mezuzoth,  or  door-schedules, 
are  slips  of  parchment,  on  which  are  written  the  passages 
Deut.  vi.  4-9,  and  xi.  13-20  :  these  slips  are  rolled  up,  and 
on  the  outside  is  written  the  Hebrew  word  ^"^j^  sAo^at, 
or,  <  the  Almighty,'  one  of  the  names  appropriated  to  God. 
This  roll  they  jiut  into  a  reed  or  hollow  cylinder  of  lead, 
in  which  a  hole  is  cut  for  the  word  shaddat  to  appear ;  and 
the  tube  is  then  fastened  to  the  door-post  by  a  nail  at  each 
end.  As  the  injunction  is  in  the  plural  form,  they  conceive 
that  a  mezuzah  should  be  placed  on  every  door  of  a  house. 
It  is  commonly  fixed  to  the  right-hand  door-post ;  and  those 
Israelites  who  wish  to  be  considered  particularly  devout, 
usually  touch  or  even  kiss  it  as  they  pass.    The  Talmud 


HxsusAH.    Dooa-imm>nT.i. 

ascribes  great  merit  to  having  the  mezuzah  fixed  on  the 
door-post,  and  describes  it  as  a  preservation  fVom  on.  This 
is  not  unlike  the  custom  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who 
not  only  hung  their  amulets  around  the  necks,  espedillj 
of  children,  but  were  attached  to  the  jambs  of  doon  in 
such  a  manner  that  when  the  doors  were  opened  the  amih 
lets  were  caused  to  ring  the  bells  attached  to  them:  ther 
were  in  some  cases  placed  at  the  entry  of  shops  and  ens 
of  forges. 


Ababiam  Door,  dtscribbd  with  Pimaobs  pbok  tub  Wm» 


CHAPTER  VII. 

I  All  commwnon  with  the  nations  is  forbidden^  4  for 
fear  of  idokUry^  6  for  the  holiness  of  the  pecpte^ 
9  for  the  nature  of  God  in  his  mercy  and  justice, 
17  for  the  assuredness  of  victory  which  Godunli  give 
over  them. 

When  the  *Lord  thy  God  shall  bring  thee 
into  the  land  whither  thou  goest  to  possess  it, 
and  hath  cast  out  many  nations  before  thee, 
the  Hittites,  and  the  Girgashites,  and  the 
Amorites,  and  the  Canaanites,  and  the  Periz- 
zitesy  and  the  Ilivites,   and  the  Jebusites, 

1  Chap.  SI.  8. 
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seven    nations   greater   and    mightier  than 
thou; 

2  And  when  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  de- 
liver them  before  thee ;  thou  snalt  smite  them, 
and  utterly  destroy  them;  *thou  shalt  make 
no  covenant  with  tnem,  nor  shew  mercy  unto 
them: 

3  Neither  shalt  thou  make  marriages  with 
them ;  thy  daughter  thou  shalt  not  give  uoto 
his  son,  nor  his  daughter  shalt  thou  take  noto 
thy  son. 

4  For  they  will  turn  away  thy  son  froai 

>  Exod.  S8.  SS,  and  84.  IS. 
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following  me,  that  they  may  serve  other  gods: 
so  will  the  anger  of  the  Lord  be  kindled 
against  you,  and  destroy  thee  suddenly. 

5  But  thus  shall  ve  deal  with  them;  ye 
shall  destroy  their  altars,  and  break  down 
their  'images,  and  cut  down  their  groves,  and 
hum  their  graven  images  with  fire. 

6  IT  *For  thou  art  an  holy  people  unto  the 
LiORD  thy  God:  the  ^Lord  thy  God  hath 
chosen  thee  to  be  a  special  people  unto  him- 
self, above  all  people  that  are  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth. 

7  The  Lord  did  not  set  his  love  upon  you, 
nor  choose  you,  because  ye  were  more  in 
number  than  anv  people;  for  ye  toere  the 
fewest  of  all  people : 

8  But  because  the  Lord  loved  you,  and 
because  he  would  keep  the  oath  which  he  had 
sworn  unto  your  fathers,  hath  the  Lord 
brought  you  out  with  a  mighty  hand,  and 
redeemed  you  out  of  the  house  of  bondmen, 
from  the  hand  of  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt. 

9  IT  Know  therefore  that  the  Lord  thy  God, 
he  is  God,  the  faithful  God,  which  keepeth 
covenant  and  mercy  with  them  that  love  nim 
and  keep  his  commandments  to  a  thousand 
generations ; 

10  And  repayeth  them  that  hate  him  to 
their  fiice,  to  destroy  them :  he  will  not  be 
slack  to  him  that  hateth  him,  he  will  repay 
him  to  his  face. 

11  Thou  shalt  therefore  keep  the  com- 
mandments, and  the  statutes,  and  the  judg- 
ments, which  I  command  thee  this  day,  to  do 
them. 

12  1[  Wlierefore  it  shall  come  to  pass,  *if 
ye  hearken  to  these  Judgments,  and  keep,  and 
do  them,  that  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  keep 
unto  thee  the  covenant  and  the  mercy  whicn 
he  sware  unto  thy  fatliers : 

13  And  he  will  love  thee,  and  bless  thee, 
and  multiply  thee :  he  will  also  bless  the  fhiit 
of  thy  womb,  and  the  firuit  of  thy  land,  thy 
com,  and  thy  wine,  and  thine  oil,  the  increase 
of  thy  kine,  and  the  flocks  of  thy  sheep,  in  the 
land  which  he  sware  unto  thy  fathers  to  give 
thee. 

14  Thou  shalt  be  blessed  above  all  people : 
'there  shall  not  be  male  or  female  barren 
among  you,  or  among  your  cattle. 

15  And  the  Lord  will  take  away  from 


thee  all  sickness,  and  will  put  none  of  the 
•evil  diseases  of  Egypt,  which  thou  knowest, 
upon  thee;  but  will  lay  them  upon  all  t/iem 
that  hate  thee. 

16  And  thou  shalt  consume  all  the  people 
which  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  deliver  thee ; 
thine  eye  shall  have  no  pity  upon  them: 
neither  shalt  thou  serve  their  gods ;  for  that 
will  be  'a  snare  unto  thee. 

17  If  tliou  shalt  say  in  thine  heart.  These 
nations  are  more  than  I ;  how  can  I  dispossess 
them? 

18  Thou  shalt  not  be  afraid  of  them:  but 
shalt  well  remember  what  the  Lord  thy  God 
did  imto  Pharaoh,  and  unto  all  Egypt ; 

19  The  great  temptations  which  thine  eyes 
saw,  and  the  signs,  and  the  wonders,  and  the 
mighty  hand,  and  the  stretched  out  arm, 
whereby  the  Lord  thy  God  brought  thee  out : 
so  shall  the  Lord  thy  God  do  unto  all  the 
people  of  whom  thou  art  afraid. 

20  '^Moreover  the  Lord  thy  God  will  send 
the  hornet  among  diem,  until  they  that  are 
left,  and  hide  themselves  from  thee,  be  de- 
stroyed. 

21  Thou  shalt  not  be  affrighted  at  thero : 
for  the  Lord  tiby  God  is  among  you,  a  mighty 
God  and  terrible. 

22  And  the  Lord  thy  God  will  "put  out 
those  nations  before  thee  by  little  and  little : 
thou  mayest  not  consiune  them  at  once,  lest 
the  beasts  of  the  field  increase  upon  thee. 

23  But  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  deliver 
them  "unto  thee,  and  shall  destroy  them  with 
a  mighty  destruction,  until  they  be  destroyed. 

24  And  he  shall  deliver  their  kings  into 
thine  hand,  and  thou  shalt  destroy  their  name 
from  under  heaven:  there  shall  no  man  be 
able  to  stand  before  thee,  until  thou  have 
destroyed  them. 

25  1  The  graven  images  of  their  gods  * 'shall 
ye  bum  with  fire :  thou  '^shalt  not  desire  the 
silver  or  gold  that  is  on  them,  nor  take  it  unto 
thee,  lest  thou  be  snared  therein :  for  it  is  an 
abomination  to  the  Lord  thy  God. 

26  Neither  shalt  thou  bring  an  abominatjon 
into  thine  house,  lest  thou  he  a  cursed  thing 
like  it :  bid  thou  shalt  utterly  detest  it,  and 
thou  shalt  utterly  abhor  it ;  '*for  it  is  a  cursed 
thing. 


•  Heb.  itatuett  or,  pillars.  «  Chap.  U.  »,  ind  26. 19.  »  Bxod.  19.  5.    1  Pet  9.  9. 

•  Heb.  heoaatt,  7  Exod.  23.  86.  &c.  •  Exod.  9.  M,  and  15. 26.  »  Bxod.  28.  S3.  »©  Exod.  23.  28.    Jodi.  24.  12. 

II  Heb.  p/itc*  ^.  »«  Heb.  hifore  thy  face.  »»  Chap.  12.  3.  »*  Jodi.  7.  1,21.    2  Mac.  12.  40.  "  Chap.  13. 17. 
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Verse  1.  *  HittiUt,'  etc— Compare  this  list  with  that  in 
Geu.  XV.  19,  and  see  the  note  there.  The  nations  named 
in  the  promise  to  Abraham  were  ten ;  here  there  are  only 
teveit,  and  in  the  seven  there  is  one  that  does  not  occor  in 
the  previous  list,  so  that  this  list  wants  four  names  which 
we  nnd  in  Genesis.  The  new  name  is  that  of  the  Hivites, 
and  the  four  wanting  names  are  those  of  the  Kenites, 
Kenixxites,  Kadmonites,  and  the  Rephaim.  We  have  seen 
that  the  latter  tribe  seems  to  have  become  extinct,  Og 
being  mentioned  as  the  last  of  the  Rephaim.  In  the 
lapse  of  about  four  hundred  years,  the  same  lot  may  have 
befiUlen  the  others,  not  here  enumerated ;  or  some  of  them 
may  very  probabl]^  have  become  mixed  up  with,  and  lost 
in  some  of  the  nadons  that  are  named.  It  seems  probable, 
however,  that  these  omitted  nations  were  situated  east  of 
the  Jordan,  and  had  been  already  conquered,  whence,  of 
course,  they  would  not  be  mentioned  as  yet  to  be  con* 
quered ;  and  besides,  from  their  geographical  position  east 
of  the  Jordan,  they  would  not  be  named  among  the  na- 
tions of  Canaan  proper,  or  west  of  the  Jordan,  of  which 
Moses  now  seems  particularly  to  speak.  In  Genesis,  the 
lands  of  the  people  there  mentioned  are  promised ;  here 
the  names  of  the  people  who  now  occupied  the  land  are 
mentioned.  There  is  no  discrepancy.  Of  the  omitted 
nations,  it  is  only  necessary  to  notice  the  Kenites.  These 
were  by  no  means  extinct,  as  thev  are  mentioned  before 
and  after  the  time  of  Moses :  his  &ther-in-law  is  called  a 
Kenite  in  Judg.  i.  16 ;  and  as  he  is  also  called  a  Midianite, 
it  would  seem  that  the  Kenites  were  a  branch  of  the 
Cushite  Midiaoites,  who,  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  were  in 
Canaan,  but  afterwards  migrated  southward  from  thenoe. 
This  is  sufficient  to  aooonnt  for  their  being  unmentioucd. 
Jethro's  clan  seems  to  have  returned  to  C^anaan  in  the 
train  of  the  Israelites,  and  to  have  settled  in  the  lot  of 
Jndah  (see  the  above-cited  text,  also  the  note  on  Num. 
xxiv.  21).  In  time,  however,  we  find  them  living  among 
the  Amalekites,  fh>m  whom  Saul,  out  of  remembrance  of 
the  ancient  connection,  warned  them  to  depart,  when  he 
contemplated  the  destruction  of  their  then  protectors 
(1  Sun.  XV.  6).  They  had  probably  left  the  Israelites  on 
account  of  their  being  involved  in  the  oppressions  with 
wluch  the  Hebrews  were,  in  the  time  of  the  Judges, 
punished  fi>r  their  frequent  idolatries.  It  would  seem, 
fh>m  1  Sam.  xxvii.  10,  tiiat  the  Kenites  after  this  re- 
attached themselves  to  Jndah,  for  we  see  that  David,  when 
with  Achish  the  Philistine  king,  an  enemy  of  Israel, 
thought  to  recommend  himself  by  pretending  that  he  had 
made  an  assault  'against  the  south  of  Judah ....  and 
against  the  south  of  the  Kenites;'  when  he  had  really 
attacked  the  Amalekites,  the  enemies  of  Judah,  with 
whom  the  Kenites  had  lately  been  connected.  Had  the 
Kenites  not  rejoined  the  Israelites,  it  could  have  been  no 
satisfaction  to  Achish  to  learn  that  they  had  been  molested. 
This  is  the  last  we  know  of  them.  They  were  most  pro- 
bably carried  into  captivity  by  the  Assyrians,  as  Balaam 
foretold  (Num.  xxiv.  22). 

All  these  small  nations  are  called  generally  '  Canaanites,* 
as  being  descended  from  Canaan,  the  son  of  Ham  ;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  one  branch  of  the  family  retained  the 
same  denomination  as  a  patronymic,  as  in  the  present  list 
Thus  all  the  seven  were  '  Canaanites,'  in  a  general  sense, 
and  one  of  them  in  a  particular  sense.  With  reference  to 
the  restricted  sense,  since  the  Canaanites  are  mentioned  as 
being  settled  on  the  sea-coast  (Num.  xiii.  29\  and  since 
the  name  is  in  Scripture  used  to  denote  merchants  gene- 
rally, and  is  particularly  applied  to  the  merchants  of 
Tyre  (compare  Isa.  xxiii.  8,  and  £zek.  xvii.  4),  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  distinction  was  assumed  by  the  branch  of 
Canaan's  family  descended  from  his  eldest  son,  Sidon,  the 
fiither  of  the  enterprising  commercial  people  called  Phcs- 
nicians  in  profkne  history.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  Canaan  was  the  domestic  name  of  thb  people,  as  ap- 
pears b^  Phoenician  medals,  on  which  the  word  *  Canaan  * 
iW^^)  IS  found.  Nothing  can  be  more  natural  than  that 
the  eldest  branch  of  Canaan's  fkmily  should  have  assumed 
the  prero^tive  of  being  called  by  his  name.  It  will 
really  obviate  many  difficulties  to  suppose  that  the  name 
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'  Canaanite,*  in  the.  restricted  sense,  metns  the  deioenlaDt 
of  Sidon  in  general,  and  to  understand  that  the  term 
Sidonians  ^oes  not  in  Scripture  denote  all  Sidon's  d^ 
scendants,  but  only  those  occupying  the  city  and  district  of 
Sidon.  So  fhr  as  distinct  from  the  Sidonians,  we  may  re- 
gard them  as  occupying  Uie  coast  between  theirs  tnd  thtt 
of  the  Philistines.  They  had  also  some  inland  territorr, 
reaching,  it  would  seem,  ftt>m  the  coast  in  questioQ  neufj 
to  the  Jordan  (Dent  xi.  30). 

The  Hittites,  considered  separately,  were  descended 
from  Heth,  the  second  son  of  Canaan,  and  seem  to  hsTe 
resided  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Pitnnised  Land,  about 
Hebron,  and  were  'the  people  of  the  land,  even  the 
children  of  Heth,'  with  wnom  Abraham  treated  aboot  i 
sepulchre  for  Sarah  (Gen.  xxiii.).  Esau  married  two 
wives  of  this  nation ;  and  from  their  utuation  they  seen 
in  general  to  have  been  well  known  to  the  patriarchs. 

*  GirgathUe$' — ^The  whole  of  the  seven  nations  tie 
mentioned  only  in  three  lists ;  in  ten  others,  only  six  are 
mentioned ;  and  in  nine  of  the  ten  cases,  the  omitted  name 
is  that  of  the  Girffashites:  in  the  remaining  case,  wbere 
these  are  mentioned,  the  Hivites  are  omitted :  from  vhich 
facts,  taken  together,  Dr.  Wells  infers  that  the  Girgashites 
were  probablv  a  very  small  nation,  and  as  such  are  mort 
ftwquentiy  either  wholly  omitted  or  comprehended  onder 
some  other  name,  probably  either  that  of  the  Hirites  or 
Perizzites.  As  to  the  Girgashites  themselves,  their  name 
is  thought  to  be  found  in  that  of  the  Gergesenes,  meotiooed 
in  Matt.  viii.  28,  as  being  on  the  eastern  ride  ^  the  sea  of 
Tiberias ;  and  it  has  therefore  been  assumed  that  the 
Girgashites  rerided  in  that  part  of  the  country.  To  this 
there  are  only  two  objections :  one  is,  that  the  word  read 
'Gergesenes'  in  Matthew  is  'Gadarenes'  in  Mark  and 
Luke,  and  in  many  copies  of  Matthew,  which  in  modern 
versions  is  admitted  as  the  true  readinff ;  and  the  other  }s, 
that  Joshua  expressly  places  the  Girgashites  with  the  other 
nations  on  the  west  of  Jordan  (Josh.  xxiv.  11);  bat  what 
part  of  the  country  they  there  occupied,  we  liave  no  mi* 
terials  which  enable  us  to  determine  with  any  precisioo. 

'  Amorites* — This  nation  was  descended  from  the  foirth 
son  of  Canaan.  Their  territory  beyond  Jordan  had  al- 
ready been  oononered,  but  their  original  settiements  ia 
Canaan  remained  to  be  acquired,  as  they  aftowards  were, 
and  ffiven  to  Judah^  Th^  seem  to  have  been  the  nort 
considerable  of  the  Canaauitish  nations,  and  are  sometiflMS 
put  for  the  whole.  The  cis-Jordanic  Am<»ites  are  de 
scribed  in  Num.  xiii.  29,  and  Josh.  xi.  S,  as  oocnpYiDg  the 
mountainous  parts  of  Canaan,  but  which  parts  of  all  the 
mountainous  country  they  respectively  occupied  is  noc 
there  intimated ;  although,  from  other  ^passages,  it  would 
seem  that  they  occupied  the  hill  country  to  the  west  of 
the  Dead  Sea  and  part  of  the  Jordan~-a  position  whkh 
fiicilitated  their  encroachment  upon  the  territories  of  the 
Moabites  and  Ammonites,  from  which  they  were  oalj 
separated  by  the  Jordan. 

'  Canatmites  *  are  noticed  above. 

*  Pmzrt/ea.'— Canaan  had  no  son  fit>m  whom  this  name 
cotild  be  derived,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  to  which 
of  the  &milies  of  Canaan  this  people  belonged.  The  word 
probably  is  not  a  patronymic,  but  a  name  expressing  sts- 
ation  or  manner  of  life.  The  word  JlIP^  perazoth  meani 
villages  or  nnwalled  places,  as  distin^ished  from  waDed 
towns  (as  in  Esth.  ix.  19,  Ezek.  xxxviiL  11),  and  hence, 
the  inhabitants  of  such  towns :  it  includes  also  the  idea  of 
dispersion,  instead  of  compact  residence,  as  in  dties; 
whence — as  we  learn  from  Josh.  xL  9,  xvii.  15, 16}  that 
the  Periszitet  dwelt  in  the  hilly  country— we  may  infcf 
that  such  persons  who  lived  not  in  dties  and  towns,  bat 
dispersed  m  the  woods  and  moontains,  and  other  com- 
parativelj  unfVequented  parts,  were  mentioned  generally 
under  this  name  to  whatever  tribe  thev  belonged.  A  peeplf 
thus  circumstanced  must  at  all  times  bo  diffioilt  to  sobm 
whence  perhaps  it  was  that  they  teem  to  have  Daintained 
their  inaependence  till  the  time  of  Solomon,  when  they 
were  rendered  tributary. 

*  Hivites,' — This  is  the  tribe  not  mentioned  in  the  puA 
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to  Abraham.  The  people  are  thought  to  be  the  same  as 
the  Avims,  described  in  ch.  ii.  23,  and  formerly  occupyiDg 
the  south-west  of  CanaaD,  and  who  were  driven  out  by  the 
Caphtorim,  or  Philistines.  This  supposition  seems  well 
enough  to  account  for  the  dispersed  manner  in  which  they 
appear  to  have  lived  in  the  land  in  the  time  of  Joshua. 
We  see  some  in  the  centre  of  Canaan,  for  the  Gibeonites 
are  repeatedly  called  Hivites  (Josh.  ix.  7 ;  xi.  19).  We 
also  learn  from  Judges  iii.  3,  that  *  the  Hirite  dwelt  in 
Mount  liCbanon,  from  Mount  Baal-hermou  unto  the  enter- 
ing in  of  Hamath/  from  which,  as  compared  with  Josh. 
xi.  3,  where  mention  is  made  of  *  the  Hivite  under  Mount 
Hermon  in  the  land  of  Mizpeh,'  we  may  infer  that  their 
principal  settlement  was  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the 
country,  in  and  near  that  part  of  Lebanon  which  was 
called  Mount  Hermon,  in  the  most  extensive  of  the  senses 
which  we  have  explained  in  a  previous  note. 

*Jebusite8,* — This  people,  descended  from  the  third  son 
of  Canaan,  occupied  Jerusalem  and  the  surrounding  dis- 
trict They  seem  to  have  been  a  warlike  nation,  ftt>m  the 
length  of  time  they  were  able  to  maintain  their  post, 
aldiough  their  city  was  in  the  lot  of  the  brave  trib«  of 
Benjamin,  and  bordered  on  the  very  powerful  one  of  Judah. 
It  seems  from  Judges  i.  8,  that  Jerusalem  was  taken  by 
Judah  and  burnt  with  fire ;  but  it  must  have  been  after- 
wards rebuilt,  as  in  v.  31  it  is  said,  *  the  children  of  Ben- 
jamin did  not  drive  out  the  Jebusites  that  inhabited  Jeru- 
salem; but  the  Jebusites  dwell  with  the  children  of 
Benjamin  in  Jerusalem  unto  this  day.'  But  in  ch.  xix. 
11, 12,  Jerusalem  seems  to  be  spoken  of  as  nrincipally,  if 
not  wholly,  occupied  by  the  Jebusites,  <the  city  of  a 
stranger,*  where  the  Levite  for  that  reason  did  not  like  to 
take  up  his  nighf  s  lodging;.  From  all  this  we  may  infer 
that  '  the  stronghold  of  Zion,'  as  distinguished  from  the 
city,  was  never  taken  by  the  Israelites,  and  that  the  pos- 
session of  it  gave  the  Jebusites  the  command  of  the  city 
till  the  time  of  David,  when  they  were  expelled  from  the 
stronghold,  and  that  monarch  made  Jerusalem  the  capital 
of  his  kingdom. 

3.  •  Neither  . . .  make  marriages  with  them  * — lest  the 
wife  or  husband  of  a  strange  nation  should  seduce  the 
husband  or  wife  to  the  worsmp  of  idols,  and  bring  up  the 
children  in  idolatry.  The  Scripture  itself  does  in  the  se- 
quel afford  forcible  examples  of  the  importance  and  neces- 
sity of  this  injunction.  Solomon  is  one  of  these  unhappy 
instances: 

*  Fwr  idolatresses ' — 

<  beguird  the  heart 
Of  wisest  Solomon,  and  made  him  build, 
And  made  him  bow,  to  the  gods  of  his  wives.' — Milton. 

The  Rabbins  extend  this  and  many  other  of  these  rules 
to  all  other  heathen  nations,  besides  the  seven  particularly 
sjMJcified.  They  differ  on  the  point,  whether  marriage 
with  proselytes  was  permitted ;  but  those  who  deny  that  it 
was  lawful,  permit  marriages  with  the  children  of  prose- 
lytes. We  should  think  the  law  did  not  intend  to  inter- 
dict such  connections.  A  man  might  marry  his  proselyte 
captive  taken  in  war,  and  we  have  instances  of  other 
marriages  with  proselytes,  as  that  of  Salmon  with  Rahab 
the  vroman  of  Jericho ;  and  that  of  the  son  of  Naomi,  and 
afkerwards  Boaz,  with  Ruth,  the  Moabitish  damsel — both 
of  which  marriages  are  the  more  remarkable  as  the  sons 
they  produced  were  among  the  progenitors  of  David,  and 
ultimately  of  our  Lord. 

15.  •  Ihe  evil  diseases  cf  Egypt^  which  thou  knovfest,'-^ 
See  also  Exod.  xt.  26 ;  Deut  xxviii.  27,  85,  60.  All 
these  passages  agree  in  this,  that  E^ypt,  in  reference  to 
diseases,  is  a  very  peculiar  land,  and  is  visited  by  them  in 
a  very  special  degree.  The  accounts  of  all  those^  who 
bave  made  the  di^uws  of  Egyjpt  an  object  of  particular 
attention  shew  that  the  author  is  right  in  this.  Wagner, 
in  liis  Natural  History  of  Man,  calls  Egypt  •  a  great  focos 


of  the  diseases  of  universal  history.  De  Chabrol,  in  his 
Inmiiry  concemingthe  Customs  of  the  Modern  InhMtanls 
ofjEgyptf  in  the  Vescript.  de  VJEgypte,  L  vii.,  of  the  most 
important  diseases  says :  *  With  an  almost  equable  tempe- 
rature, and  with  an  always  serene  sky,  Egypt  can  have  only 
a  small  number  of  diseases,  but  they  are  for  the  most  part 
terrible."  The  same  author  then  speaks  of  single  maladies, 
as  the  plague,  which  is  almost  never  wanting  in  Cairo ;  the 
dysentery,  of  which  he  says :  '  This  disease  causes  great 
destruction  among  the  people,  and  especially  attacks  the 
children,  which  it  carries  off  in  a  frightful  manner ;'  the 
diseases  of  the  eyes,  with  which  one  at  least  out  of  five  in- 
dividuals is  afflicted ;  and  the  small-pox,  which  in  Egypt  is 
frightful,  and  rages  far  worse  than  in  Europe,  etc    In  the 

*  Observations  upon  Diseases  which  attacked  the  French 
Army,'  four  seasons  of  the  year  are  distinguished  with  re- 
ference to  healthfulness.  The  first  comprises  the  time  of  the 
inundation.  *  I  name,'  says  the  author,  *  this  first  season  ojf 
the  year,  which  continues  about  three  months,  the  damp 
season ;  it  may  be  considered  as  the  winter  of  the  country. 
The  west  wind  which  then  blows  increases  the  dampness  of 
the  atmosphere,  which  at  evening,  and  especially  in  the 
rooming,  is  full  of  mist.  The  consequence  is,  a  coolness 
which  is  uncomfortable  and  detrimental  to  ammal  secre- 
tions. In  this  season  of  the  year  diseases  of  the  eves,  the 
hospital  fever,  diarrhoea,  and  catarrhal  pains  prevail.  The 
third  season  of  the  year,'  says  the  same  author  further, 

*  to  which  I  will  give  the  name  of  the  «tcA  season,  unce  it  is 
destructive  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants,  and  espedally 
of  strangers,  begins  about  the  first  of  March  and  continues 
generally  until  the  end  of  May.  The  south  wind  takes 
the  place  of  the  east  wind  which  had  prevailed  during  the 
earlier  part  of  the  year.  These  south  winds  are  at  first 
light,  but  they  increase  gradually;  they  afterwards  de- 
crease in  the  same  way ;  and  indeed  to  such  a  degree,  that 
during  a  period  of  about  fifty  days,  from  which  mey  have 
taken  the  name  *'  kamsin,"  they  are  very  hot,  and  hence 
would  become  insupportable  if  Uiey  blew  without  cessation. 
At  this  season  of  the  year  wounds  heal  with  difficulty  and 
are  easily  seized  with  mortification :  sickness  of  all  kmds 
takes  an  unusual  character  and  require  the  greatest  care- 
fulness on  the  part  of  the  physician,  and  in  general  all 
living  beings  are  more  or  less  affected.' 

22.  *  Lest  the  beasts  of  the  field  increase  upon  tJtee.' — 
The  Targum  of  Jonathan  explains  this  by  saying  that  if 
the  Canaanites  were  at  once  destroyed,  great  numbers  of 
them  would  be  left  unburied,  wmch  would  invite^ the 
beasts  of  prey  into  the  country  to  feed  on  their  carcases. 
It  is,  however,  quite  sufficient  to  know  that  if  the  country 
were  too  suddenly  thinned  of  its  inhabitants,  much  of  the 
land  must  have  been  left  desolate,  and  would  naturally 
soon  be  overrun  with  wild  beasts.  This  is  actually  the 
case  in  the  present  thinlypcopled  condition  of  Palestine, 
and  of  other  countries  of  Western  Asia,  which  once  teemed 
with  inhabitants,  towns,  and  cultivation,  but  through  which 
wild  animals,  injurious  to  man  or  to  vegetation,  now  roam 
almost  unmolested. 

29.  *  Thou  shalt  not  desire  the  silver  or  gold  that  is  on 
them,* — ^Thb  probably  refbrs  not  only  to  the  ornaments  of 
precious  metal,  as  chains  and  bracelets,  which  might  be 
upon  idolatrous  statues,  but  also  to  the  gold  and  silver  with 
which  such  statues  were  sometimes  overlaid.  Some  of  the 
Jews  interpreted  this  not  to  mean  that  statues  of  massive 
metal  might  not  be  melted  down  for  use,  unoe  the  phrase 

*  on  them^ia  used.  But  the  literal  bearins  of  other  pre- 
cepts, and  the  proceeding  of  Moses  with  the  golden  cal^ 
gave  no  sanction  to  this  interpretation,  ^ce  the  cap- 
tivity, however,  it  has  not  been  the  disposition  of  the  Jews 
to  interpret  this  or  any  other  statute  with  too  great  lati- 
tude, but  rather  the  contrary.  They  understood  this  and 
the  following  verse  in  the  stnctest  sense  as  forbidding  them 
to  apply  to  any  use  whatever  anything  which  bad,  bawever 
remotely,  belonged  to  an  idol  or  to  idolatrous  service. 
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CHAPTER  Vin. 

An  exhortatim  to  obedience  in  regard  of  God*i  deal- 
ing mth  them. 

All  the  commaDdmentB  which  I  command 
thee  this  day  shall  ye  observe  to  do,  that  ye 
may  live,  and  multiply,  and  go  in  and  possess 
the  land  which  the  Lokd  sware  unto  your 
fethers. 

2  And  thou  shalt  remember  all  the  way 
which  the  Lord  thy  God  led  thee  these  forty 
years  in  the  wilderness,  to  humble  thee,  and 
to  prove  thee,  to  know  what  toa^  in  thine 
heart,  whether  thou  wouldest  keep  his  com- 
mandments, or  no. 

3  And  he  humbled  thee,  and  suffered  thee 
to  hunger,  and  fed  thee  with  manna,  which 
thou  knewest  not,  neither  did  thy  fathers 
know;  that  he  might  make  thee  know  that 
man  dotii  "not  live  by  bread  only,  but  by  every 
word  that  proceedetn  out  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Lord  doth  man  live. 

4  'Thy  raiment  waxed  not  old  upon  thee, 
neither  did  thy  foot  swell,  these  forty  years. 

5  Thou  shalt  also  consider  in  thme  heart, 
that,  as  a  man  chasteneth  his  son,  so  the  Lord 
thy  God  diasteneth  thee. 

6  Therefore  thou  shalt  keep  the  command- 
ments of  the  Lord  thy  God,  to  walk  in  his 
ways,  and  to  fear  him. 

7  For  the  Lord  thy  God  bringeth  thee 
into  a  good  land,  a  land  of  brooks  of  water, 
of  fountains  and  depths  that  spring  out  oif 
valleys  and  hills ; 

8  A  land  of  wheat,  and  barley,  and  vines, 
and  fig  trees,  and  pomegranates ;  a  land  'of 
oil  olive,  and  honey ; 

9  A  land  wherein  thou  shalt  eat  bread 
without  scarceness,  thou  shalt  not  lack  any 
thing  in  it ;  a  land  whose  stones  are  iron,  and 
out  of  whose  hills  thou  mayest  dig  brass. 

10  *When  thou  hast  eaten  and  art  full, 


»  Matth.  4.  4.    Luke  4.  4. 


9  Neh.  9.  21. 
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then  thou  shalt  bless  the  Lord  thy  God  for 
the  good  land  which  he  hath  given  thee. 

11  Beware  that  thou  forget  not  the  Lord 
thy  God,  in  not  keeping  his  commandments, 
and  his  judgments,  and  his  statutes,  which  I 
command  thee  this  day  : 

12  Lest  when  thou  hast  eaten  and  art  fall, 
and  hast  built  goodly  houses,  and  dwelt  therein; 

13  And  when  thy  herds  and  thy  flocks 
multiply,  and  thy  silver  and  thy  gold  is  mul- 
tiplied, and  all  that  thou  hast  is  multiplied; 

14  Then  thine  heart  be  lifted  up,  and  thou 
forget  the  Lord  thy  God,  which  brought  thee 
form  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  from  the  houde 
of  bondage ; 

15  Who  led  thee  through  that  great  and 
terrible  wilderness,  wherein  were  fiery  serpents, 
and  scorpions,  and  drought,  where  there  was 
no  water ;  'who  brought  thee  forth  water  out 
of  the  rock  of  flint ; 

16  Who  fed  thee  in  the  wilderness  with 
'manna,  which  thy  fathers  knew  not,  that  be 
might  humble  thee,  and  that  he  might  profe 
thee,  to  do  thee  good  at  thy  latter  end ; 

17  And  thou  say  in  thine  heart.  My  power 
and  the  might  of  mine  hand  bath  gotten  me 
this  wealth. 

18  But  thou  shalt  remember  the  Lord  thy 
God :  for  it  is  he  that  giveth  thee  power  to 
get  wealth,  that  he  may  establish  his  covenant 
which  he  sware  unto  thy  fathers,  as  tt  if  diis 
day. 

19  And  it  shall  be,  if  thou  do  at  all  forget 
the  Lord  thy  God,  and  walk  after  odier  gods, 
and  serve  tnem,  and  worship  them,  I  testify 
against  you  this  day  that  ye  shdl  surely 
perish. 

20  As  the  nations  which  the  Lord  de- 
stroyeth  before  your  face,  so  shall  ye  perish; 
because  ye  would  not  be  obedient  unto  the 
voice  of  the  Lord  your  God. 

o/otl.  4  Qup.  6. 11, 12.       s  Nam.  SO.  U.  •  Exod.  !€.  1>- 


Ve«e  7.  *  A  good  land.* — This  it  certainly  was.  The 
description  here  given  would  be  considered  even  by  a  Euro- 
pean as  evidence  of  its  claims  to  that  distinction ;  while  the 
circumstancet  enumerated  are  of  such  infinite  importance  in 
the  East,  that  they  would  give  to  an  Oriental  the  most  vivid 
impression  of  fertility  ana  excellence.  We  most  consider 
how  long  the  Israelites  had  wandered  in  the  hot  and  sandv 
wilderness,  before  we  can  enter  into  the  feelings  with  which 
they  most  have  heard  this  description  of  the  land  they  were 
destined  to  inherit  Travellers  are  sometimes  disposed  to 
regard  as  somewhat  overcharged  the  accounts  which  the 
sacred  writers  give  of  this  country ;  but  they  do  not  suffix 
dentiy  consider  for  how  many  ages  this  land  has  remained 
comoarativelydeflolate^  and  forsaken,  nor  make  aUowance 
for  tne  change  which  must  thus  have  been  produced  in  its 
appearance.  In  a  country  condemned  to  desolation  we 
cannot  fairly  look  for  the  characteristics  of  its  prosperous 
state :  yet  even  now  enough  remains  to  enable  us  to  dis- 
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cover  without  difficulty  that  this  fine  land  was  not  S-^ 
in  beauty  and  exuberant  production  by  any  oooooy  d 
Western  Asia,  nor  perhaps  anywhere  equalled,  takM  is 
some  parts  of  Syria  and  Asia  M  inor. 

—  *  A  land  qfbrookt  cf  water ^  etc. — ^This  is  placed  iint, 
as  the  most  important  circumstance  in  an  Oriental  coootiTf 
in  which  the  value  of  water  is  incalculable.  This  ii  a  ftct 
of  which  the  Israelites  in  their  desert  wanderings  xnA 
have  been  rendered  deeply  sensible :  aiMl  onlv  one  whoktf 
travelled  in  the  East,  and  knows  practically  the  astooiiUBg 
difierence  between  a  watered  ana  unwatered  coontty.  en 
enter  into  the  fuU  force  of  this  foremost  chancterisdc  w 
the  Promised  Land.  The  reader  who  locdts  at  a  genenl 
map  wiU  see  at  one  glance  that  there  b  no  coootry  u 
Western  Asia  more  liberally  intersected  with  stresms  cf 
water.  The  benefit  of  these  streams  is  incslcolabl^ 
although,  as  is  the  case  in  those  regions  with  all  stresiw 
no  considerable  magnitude,  they  are  ntither  winter  tontDti 
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than  rivere.  Most  of  thorn  are  completely  dried  up  in  the 
summer,  and  the  very  few  which  then  retain  a  thread  of 
water  present  an  appearance  remarkably  contrasted  with 
that  which  their  rapid  and  Aill  stream  bears  when  swollen 
hj  rains  and  melted  snows.  The  principal  streams  and 
lakes  of  the  coontry  are  separately  noticed  in  this  work. 

8.  *  A  land  of  wheat  and  barley J—TYaX  this  was  the  case 
there  is  ample  evidence  in  Scripture.    Densely  popidated 
as  the  oountrjr  ultimately  became,  and  various  as  were  its 
prodnctions,  it  not  only  furnished  com  enough  for  its  own 
mhahitants,  but  had  a  surplus  which  they  disposed  of  to  the 
Phoenioians  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  who  themselves  paid  too 
much  attention  to  commerce  and  tiie  arts,  to  take  much 
interest  in  agriculture.    It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  do  not 
know  whether  the  com  was  supplied  to  them  merely  for 
their  own  use  or  for  exportation  also.    The  latter,  which 
is  very  probable,  would  still  more  shew  the  great  product- 
iveness of  the  country  in  grain  (see  Ezek.  xzvii.l7  ;and 
Acts  xiL  20).    Even  at  present  much  com  is  annually  ex- 
ported froin  Jafia  to  Constantinople.    The  large  surplus 
produce  is  indicated  by  many  other  circumstances,  among 
which  we  may  mention  Solomon's  contract  with  the  king 
of  Tyre  for  the  building  of  the  temple,  by  which  the  He- 
brew king  was  to  pay  the  Phoenician  annually  20,000 
measures  of  wheat  for  food  to  his  household  (1  Kings  v. 
II),  with  the  like  quantity,  besides  an  eaual  number  of 
measures  of  barley,  to  the  1^'^'^  hewers  wat  cut  wood  in 
Lebanon.    Returns  of  sixty  and  a  hundred  fold  to  the 
cultivator  seem  in  the  Scriptures  to  be  mentioned  as  not 
unusual  (see  Gen.  xxvi.  12;  and  Matt  xiii.  8);  and  even 
now  wherever  wheat  is  sown,  if  rain  does  not  fail,  it  richly 
repays  the  cultivator,  growing  to  the  height  of  a  man.   But 
the  thinness  of  the  peculation,  the  disturbed  state  of  the 
country,  and  the  oppression  to  which  the  cultivator  is  ex- 
posed horn  the  Turk  on  the  one  hand,  and  firom  the  Arab 
on  the  other,  concur  to  prevent  the  remaining  capabilities 
of  this  naturally  rich  soil  from  being  fairly  tested  in  this 
or  any  other  branch  of  agriculture. 

—  *  Fines.'— Probably  the  vines  of  Palestine  are  so  ft-e- 
anently  mentioned  to  point  out  a  favousable  point  of 
aifference  between  that  country  and  Egypt,  where  vines 
were  few  and  confined  to  a  limited  district.  This  is  pro- 
bably trae  in  other  instances,  iu  which  the  products  in 
which  Egypt  was  deficient  are  particularly  dwelt  upon. 
The  intention  to  institute  a  comparison  between  the  two 
countries  is  expressly  avowed  in  en.  xi.  Wc  have  already 
mentioned  the  vines  both  of  Egvpt  and  Canaan,  and  par^ 
ticnlars  concerning  the  vineyards  and  wines  of  the  latter 
country  will  hereafter  come  under  our  notice.  It  onl^  now 
requires  to  be  remarked,  that  at  present  vine-growing  is 
even  more  neglected  than  the  other  branches  of  culture  for 
which  the  countrjr  was  anciently  celebrated.  The  Moham- 
medans, fix)m  rebgious  motives,  do  not  encourage  vineyards 
for  any  other  purpose  than  supplying  grapes  for  eating. 
These  are  peculiarly  excellent ;  out  the  wines,  as  nu^t  to 
expected,  oo  not  now  support  their  ancient  fame.  Those 
made  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  country  are  particularly 
indifferent;  but  the  wines  of  the  north,  and  espedally  of 
Lebanon,  where  the  manufacture  is  less  discouraged,  we 
shouM  judge  equal  to  almost  any  wine  of  the  Levant  which 
we  ever  tasted. 

—  *Fig  trees* — These  are  still  very  common  in  Palestine, 
and  often  grow  to  a  very  large  size.  Their  fhiit  is  of  a 
very  superior  description.  It  is  well  known  that  Uie  best 
figs  consumed  in  this  country  come  from  the  eastern  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean ;  and  those  of  Palestine  are  certainly 
not  inferior  to  any  produced  on  that  line  of  coast  *  The 
fin/  says  Jolifie,  *  are  larger,  and  less  insipid,  than  those 
of  Earope :'  and  the  same  traveller  confirms  the  testimony 
of  others,  in  saying,  *  All  the  fraits  are  excellent  in  their 
kind;  there  is  not,  indeed,  any  great  variety,  but  such  as 
there  are  surpass  in  richnos  any  that  I  have  elsewhere  met 
with.'    {Lettenfrom  Palealine,  i.  181.) 

—  *  Pomwranates* — ^The  pomegranate  also  remains  very 
common  in  Palestine  and  Syria,  and  is  now  not  less  esteemed 
than  it  evidenUy  was  in  these  very  early  times.  It  formed 
one  of  the  only  three  fruits  which  the  spies  brought  as 


Fio-n£x. 

fiivourable  specimens  of  the  produce  of  the  country.  The 
abundant  and  agreeably  acid  juice  whidi  the  fruit  affords 
gives  it  everywhere  a  very  high  place  in  Uie  estimation  of  the 
orientals.  It  is  not  only  eaten  with  great  sest  in  its  natural 
state,  but  its  inspissated  juice  forms  a  most  agreeable  and 
refreshing  beverage  in  those  countries  where  sherbets 
prepared  with  the  juice  of  fhiits,  form  the  most  deli* 
cious  of  the  drinks  in  which  the  people  are  allowed  to 
indulge. 

—  *  Oil  olive,* — The  Turks  being  fortunately  quite  sen- 
sible of  the  worth  of  olives  and  olive  oil,  the  tree  continues 
to  be  extensively  cultivated,  and  Palestine  may  still  be 
called  a  laud  of  olives.  The  hardiness  and  longevity  of 
the  tree  may  also  have  contributed  to  its  preservation. 
Besides  the  regularly  cultivated  olive  srounds  in  Judsea 
and  Galilee,  clumps  of  several  thousand  trees  occur  fre- 
(^uently,  and  are  doubtiess  the  remains  of  ancient  planta- 
tions. The  olives  and  olive  oil  of  Palestine  remain  to  this 
day  equal  to  any  in  the  Levant.  We  shall  see,  in  the 
sequel,  that  there  was  an  enormous  consumption  of  olive 
oil  in  Palestine ;  but  great  as  it  was,  the  produce  was  so 
abundant  as  to  leave  a  considerable  surplus  for  exportation. 
Solomon  gave  20,000  baths  of  oil  yearly  to  tiie  Tyriai^ 
hewers  of  timber  in  Lebanon  (2  Chron.  ii.  10),  and,  as  it 
would  appear,  an  equal  quantity  to  the  king  of  Tyre  him- 
self ( 1  Hangs  V.  1 1 ).  It  appears,  too,  that  the  Jews  traded 
with  their  oil  in  the  great  mart  of  Tyre  (Ezek.  xxvii.  1 7), 
and  even  sent  it  to  £^pt  (Hos.  xii.  1).  From  this,  as  well 
as  from  the  actual  condition  of  the  two  countries,  we  should 
infer  that  olive  oil  is  here  and  elsewhere  mentioned  partiy 
with  the  view  of  contrasting  the  products  of  Canaan  with 
the  deficiencies  of  E^gypt,  of  which  this  was,  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  one. 

9.  '  A  land  whose  stones  are  ironf  and  ont  of  whose  hills 
thou  mavest  dig  brass.* — That  such  proved  to  be  the  case 
may  be  inferred  from  the  frequent  mention  of  these  metals 
in  the  history  of  the  Jews,  and  the  abundance  in  which  they 
appear  to  have  been  possessed.  But  in  the  later  condition 
of  the  country,  in  which,  for  ages,  the  treasures  hid  in  the 
earth  have  not  been  sought  Hier,  but  littie  information 
concerning  its  metals  can  be  expected.  Yolney  assumed 
the  existence  of  iron  in  Judsea,  and  knew  that  it  abounded 
in  Lebanon.  It  is  indeed,  he  says,  the  only  metal  which 
is  found  abundanUy  in  those  mountains.  The  mountains 
of  Kesraouu  and  of  the  Druses  are  full  of  it ;  and,  every 
summer,  some  mines,  which  were  simply  ochreous,  conti- 
nued in  his  time  to  be  worked  by  the  ixihabitants.    Burck- 
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hardt  also  mentions  the  iron  of  Shooair  in  the  Kesronan, 
and  adds  the  curious  ft^t  that,  as  the  place  of  the  mines 
affords  no  fuel,  the  iron  ore  is  carried,  on  the  backs  of 
mules  and  asses,  one  day*s  journey  and  a  half  to  the  smelt- 
ing furnaces  at  Nabae  el  Mouradj,  irhere  the  mountains 
al^und  in  oak.  There  is  no  doubt  that  iron- works  were 
anpiently  carried  on  in  this  quarter  very  much  in  the  same 
&shion,  as  large  quantities  of  scoria  are  occasionally  dis- 
covered at  a  distance  from  the  mines,  and  generally  near 
forests  of  evergreen  oak,  the  wood  of  which  was  probably 
used  for  smeltmg.  This  is,  probably,  more  from  ignorance 
of  the  presence  or  use  of  coal,  than  from  any  preference  of 
wood ;  but  it  is  now  well  known  that  the  ore  prepared  with 
wood  is  superior  to  that  subjected  to  coal  fires,  l>?cause  the 
metal  becomes  partially  carbonated,  and  is  therefore  with 
less  difficulty  converted  into  steel,  a  purer  carbonate  of 
iron ;  and  that  it  is  this  use  of  wood  rather  than  coal  which 
renders  the  Swedish  iron  so  much  more  valuable  than  any 
other.  It  appears  that  the  discovery  of  coal  in  Lebanon, 
in  the  time  of  Mehemet  Ali's  rule,  was  expected  to  operate 
importantly  on  the  production  of  iron  in  the  mountain, 
as  Uie  government  contemplated  turning  the  discovery 
to  account  by  the  erection  of  a  furnace  for  smelting  the 
ore. 

Mr.  Buckingham,  crossing  Lebanon  from  Tripoli  to 
Baalbec,  went  over  a  mountain  called  Jebel  Ainneto^  which 
is  composed  of  white  limestone  of  different  qualities,  and 
exhibits,  in  parts,  streaks  or  layers  of  red,  as  if  coloured 
by  the  oxide  of  iron,  or  some  other  metal.  In  the  valley 
below  this  mountain  he  observed  several  masses  of  a  deep 
brown  purplish  rock,  and  was  informed  that  this  was  the 
stone  from  which  iron  was  procured,  and  that  there  was  a 
mine  still  worked  a  few  hours*  journey  to  the  south. 

We  do  not  know  that  any  travellers  have  noticed  the 
presence  of  iron  in  Palestine  west  of  the  Jordan ;  but  so 
few  travellers  have  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  to  such 
matters,  that  their  silence  concerning  this  or  any  other 
mineralogical  product,  scarcely  supplies  even  a  negative 
argument  against  its  existence.     Josephus   mentions  a 


mountain  called  the  Iron  Moontain,  ca  the  other  aie 
Jordan ;  and,  firom  his  indication  of  the  locality,  it  afpcan 
to  have  been  one  of  those  which  bound  the  rallej  of  the 
Jordan  on  that  side,  somewhere  not  greatly  to  the  Borth  of 
the  Dead  Sea.  In  a  corresponding  situation  Mr.  Bodun^ 
ham  appears  to  have  found  this  mountain,  and  to  have 
ascertamed  the  cause  of  the  name  it  bore.  Crassiiig  the 
Jordan  about  nine  miles  above  the  Dead  Sea,  and  tbes 
journeying  in  a  north-east  direction,  the  first  rsn^eof  Uh 
was  found  to  be  generally  of  white  limestone ;  bat  the 
second  had  a  mixture  of  many  other  kinds  of  rock ;  aaiacf 
these  was  a  dark  red  stone,  which  broke  easily,  and  hid 
shining  metallic  particles  in  it,  like  those  of  iron  ore. 

*  Brass  *  being  a  factitious  metal,  we  mast  niKlcmsBd 
*  copper '  to  be  intended  in  this  and  other  i^accs  when  the 
word  occurs.  Of  that  metal,  as  a  product  of  Palestiaev  ve 
can  find  no  information.  Volney,  indeed,  heard  a  vagse 
report  that  there  was  ancientl j  a  copper  mine  near  AJcff^ 
but  which  must  long  since  have  been  abandoned.  Tik, 
besides,  was  tsr  beyond  the  limits  of  Palestine.  The  so- 
cient  application  of  this  metal  to  all  porpooes  lor  whkk 
iron  is  now  employed  has  been  noticed  in  the  preccdiBf 
{>aragraphs ;  and  this  went  so  far,  that  even  tools  &r  col- 
ting  stones  were  made  with  this  metal  hardened  by  an  i^ 
of  tin.  But  the  ancient  uses  of  copper  is  an  antiqana 
and  not  a  geographical  subject;  and  we  shall  tfaerefefe 
only  remark,  that  although  Moses  expresely  tells  of  Ae 
existence  of  copper  (not* brass'),  in  the  Hoij  LABd,tkf 
metal  appears  to  have  been  principally  obtained  from  tk 


Egyptians  and  Phosnicians,  both  of  whom  had  it  ^. 
dantlv— the  former  fV-om  mines,  and  the  latter  by  traftc 
The  Jews  were  certainly  not  a  people  to  take  the  trooble  of 
seeking  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  for  that  whi^  they 
could  obtain,  easily  and  cheaply,  in  exchange  fi>r  the  pv»> 
duce  of  their  fields  and  fioclu.  The  Phoenicians  wen 
porticulariy  noted  for  their  manufactures  in  this  metal, » 
appears  even  from  the  Bible;  and  Ezekiel  intimates  thai, 
at  least,  a  portion  of  their  supply  was  brooght  fhm  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Black  Sea. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Moses  dissuadeth  them  from  the  opinion  qf  their  own 
righteousness,  hy  rehearsing  their  several  rebellions. 

Hear,  O  Israel :  Thou  art  to  pass  over 
Jordan  this  day,  to  go  in  to  possess  nations 
greater  and  mightier  than  thyself,  cities  great 
and  fenced  up  to  heaven, 

2  A  people  great  and  tall,  'tlie  children  of 
the  Anakims,  whom  thou  knowest,  and  of 
wliom  thou  hast  heard  «ay.  Who  can  stand 
before  the  children  of  Anak  ! 

3  Understand  therefore  this  day,  that  tlie 
Lord  thy  God  is  he  which  goeth  over  before 
tliee ;  as  a  'consuming  fire  he  shall  destroy 
them,  and  he  shall  brmff  them  down  before 
thy  fkce :  so  shalt  thou  drive  them  out,  and 
destroy  them  quickly,  as  the  Lord  hath  said 
unto  thee. 

4  Speak  not  thou  in  thine  heart,  after  that 
the  Lord  thy  God  hath  cast  them  out  from 
before  thee,  saying.  For  my  righteousness  the 
Lord  hath  brought  me  in  to  possess  this  laud: 
but  for  the  wickedness  of  tnese  nations  the 
Lord  doth  drive  them  out  from  before  thee. 


5  Not  for  thv  righteousness,  or  for  tfe 
uprightness  of  thine  heart,  dost  thou  go  te 
possess  their  land :  but  for  the  wickedness  of 
these  nations  the  Lord  thy  God  doth  drire 
them  out  from  before  thee,  and  that  he  maj 
perform  the  word  which  the  Lord  sware  unto 
thy  fathers,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob. 

6  Understand  therefore,  that  the  Lord  tby 
God  giveth  thee  not  this  good  land  to  possess 
it  for  thy  righteousness ;  for  thou  art  a  stiff- 
necked  people. 

7  1  Remember,  aiid  forget  not,  how  thou 
provokedst  the  Lord  thy  God  to  wrath  in  the 
wilderness :  from  the  day  that  thou  didst  de- 
part out  of  the  land  of  £gypt,  until  ye  came 
unto  this  place,  ye  have  been  rebellious  against 
the  Lord. 

8  Also  in  Horeb  ye  provoked  the  Lord  to 
wrath,  so  that  the  Lord  was  angry  with  yea 
to  have  destroyed  you. 

9  When  I  was  gone  up  into  the  mount  to 
receive  the  tables  of  stone,  even  the  tables  of 
the  covenant  which  the  Lord  made  with  yon, 
then  'I  abode  in  the  mount  forty  days  and 
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forty  nights,  I  neither  did  eat  bread  nor  drink 
water : 

10  ^And  tlie  Lord  delivered  unto  me  two 
tables  of  stone  written  with  the  finger  of  God  ; 
and  on  them  was  written  according  to  all  the 
words,  which  the  Lord  spake  with  you  in  the 
mount  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire  m  the  day 
of  the  assembly. 

11  And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  end  of  forty 
days  and  forty  nights,  that  the  Lord  gave  me 
the  two  tables  of  stone,  even  the  tables  of  the 
covenant. 

12  And  the  Lord  said  unto  me,  *  Arise, 
get  thee  down  quickly  from  hence ;  for  thy 
people  which  thou  hast  brought  forth  out  of 
Egypt  have  corrupted  themselves;  they  are 
quickly  turned  aside  out  of  the  way  which  I 
commanded  them;  they  have  made  them  a 
molten  image. 

13  Furthermore  the  Lord  spake  unto  me, 
saying,  I  have  seen  this  people,  and,  behold, 
it  is  SL  stiffiiecked  people : 

14  Let  me  alone,  tliat  I  may  destroy  them, 
and  blot  out  thei»  name  from  under  heaven : 
and  I  will  make  of  thee  a  nation  mightier  and 
greater  than  they. 

15  So  I  turned  and  came  down  from  the 
mount,  and  the  mount  burned  with  fire :  and 
the  two  tables  of  the  covenant  tcere  in  my  two 
hands. 

16  And  I  looked,  and,  behold,  ye  had 
sinned  against  the  Lord  your  God,  and  had 
made  you  a  molten  calf:  ye  had  turned  aside 
quickly  out  of  the  way  which  the  Lord  had 
commanded  you. 

17  And  1  took  the  two  tables,  and  cast 
them  out  of  my  two  hands,  and  brake  them 
before  your  eyes. 

18  And  I  fell  down  before  the  Lord,  as  at 
the  first,  forty  days  and  forty  nights :  I  did 
neither  eat  bread,  nor  drink  water,  because 
of  all  your  sins  which  ye  sinned,  in  doing 
wickedly  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  to  provoke 
him  to  anger. 

19  For  I  was  afraid  of  the  anger  and  hot 
displeasure,  wherewith  the  Lord  was  wroth 


4  Exod.  31.18. 


»  Exod.  S3.  7. 
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against  you  to  destroy  you.     But  the  Lord 
hearkened  unto  me  at  that  time  also. 

20  And  the  Lord  was  very  anery  with 
Aaron  to  have  destroyed  him :  and  I  prayed 
for  Aaron  also  the  same  time. 

21  And  I  took  your  sin,  the  calf  which  ye 
had  made,  and  burnt  it  with  fire,  and  stamped 
it,  and  ground  it  very  small,  even  until  it  was 
as  small  as  dust :  and  I  cast  the  dust  thereof 
into  the  brook  that  descended  out  of  the 
mount. 

22  And  at  "Taberah,  and  at  ^Massah,  and 
at  "Kibroth-hattaavah,  ye  provoked  the  Lord 
to  wrath. 

23  Likewise  when  the  Lord  sent  you  from 
Kadesh-barnea,  saying,  Go  up  and  possess 
the  land  which  I  have  given  you;  then  ye 
rebelled  against  the  commandment  of  we 
Lord  your  God,  and  ye  believed  him  not,  nor 
hearkened  to  his  voice. 

24  Ye  have  been  rebellious  against  the 
Lord  fix)m  the  day  that  I  knew  you. 

25  Thus  I  fell  down  before  the  Lord  forty 
days  and  forty  nights,  as  I  fell  down  at  the 

first;  because  the  Lord  had  said  he  would 
destroy  you. 

26  I  prayed  therefore  unto  the  Lord,  and 
said,  O  Lord  God,  destroy  not  thy  people 
and  thine  inheritance,  which  thou  hast  re- 
deemed through  thy  greatness,  which  thou 
hast  brought  forth  out  of  Egypt  with  a  mighty 
hand. 

27  Remember  thy  servants,  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob ;  IpoK  not  unto  the  stubborn- 
ness of  this  people,  nor  to  their  wickedness, 
nor  to  their  sm : 

28  Lest  the  land  whence  thou  broughtest 
us  out  say,  'Because  the  Lord  was  not  able 
to  bring  Uiem  into  the  land  which  he  promised 
them,  and  because  he  hated  them,  he  hath 
brought  them  out  to  slay  them  in  the  wilder- 
ness. 

29  Yet  they  are  thy  people  and  thine 
inheritance,  wmch  thou  OToughtest  out  by 
thy  mighty  power  and  by  thy  stretched  out 


arm. 
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Verse  1.  *  Cities  great  and  fenced  up  to  heaven! — Thig 
is  a  strong  but  not  onnsnal  hyperbole,  of  which  we  haye 
already  had  some  instanoes,  and  shall  have  more.  The 
fact  however  is  interesting,  that  at  this  early  time,  as  weU 
as  DOW,  it  was  cnstomary  to  snrroond  towns  with  Tery  high 
walls.  Few  towns  of  the  least  consequence  in  Western 
Asia  are  without  walls,  which,  whatever  be  their  charaoter 
io  other  respects,  are  sure  to  bo  lofty.  As  the  use  of  artil* 
lery  is  still  but  little  known,  when  a  town  has  a  wall  too 
high  to  be  easily  scaled,  and  too  thick  to  be  easily  battered 
TOL.  1.  2  o 


down,  the  inhabitants  look  upon  the  place  as  impr^nable, 
and  fear  little  except  the  having  their  gates  forcedor  be- 
trayed, or  of  being  starved  into  surrender.  So  little  indeed 
is  the  art  of  besieging  known  in  the  East,  that  we  read  of 
great  Asiatic  conquerors  being  obliged,  after  every  effort,  to 
ffive  over  the  attempt  to  obtain  possession  of  walled  towns,  at 
&e  fortifications  of  which  a  European  engineer  would  smile. 
It  is  therefore  no  wonder  that  the,  at  this  time,  unwarlike 
Hebrew  shepherds  regarded  as  insurmountable'  the  ob- 
stacles which  the  walls  of  the  Canaanitbh  dties  seemed  to 
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ofibr.  Indeed,  of  all  classes  of  people,  there  is  none  in  the 
world  so  unfitted  as  the  nomade  dwellers  in  tents  to  over- 
come such  an  obstacle.  However  brave  and  victorious  in 
the  field,  all  their  energy  andpower  seem  utterly  to  fiul 
them  before  a  walled  town.  The  present  writer  can  speak 
with  some  degree  of  experience  on  this  subject,  having  re- 
sided in  an  Asiatic  town  while  besieged  by  a  large  body  of 
nominally  ^sciplined  Turks  and  undisciplined  Arabs,  and 
having  only  a  very  small  body  of  vacillatmg  and  inefficient 
defenders.  But  alUiough  the  assailants  were  assisted  by 
some  badly  managed  cannon  and  bombs,  a  high  wall  of 
sun-dried  brick,  by  no  means  remarkable  for  its  strength, 


ofifered  Quch  effectual  resistaxice,  that  the  besi^crs  would 
probably  have  been  obliged  to  retreat  in  des^ir,  had  not 
the  fear  of  starvation  and  the  want  of  interest  in  defending 
the  place  against  the  lawful  authority  by  which  it  wu  in- 
vested, induced  the  chief  inhabitants  to  capitulate  on  t»iDs 
very  advantageous  to  themselves.  The  walls  of  towns  are 
generally  built  with  large  bricks  dried  in  the  son,  though 
BometimeB  of  burnt  bricks,  and  are  rarely  less  than  fwty 
feet  high.  They  are  seldom  strong  and  thick  in  proportioo 
to  Uieir  height,  out  are  sometimes  strengthened  with  roond 
towers  or  buttresses,  placed  at  equal  distances  from  each 
other. 


CHAPTER  X. 

1  God's  mercy  in  restoring  the  two  tables^  6  in  continu- 
ing the  priesthood^  8  in  separating  the  tribe  of  Levi, 
10  in  hearkening  unto  Moses*  suit  for  the  people, 
12  An  exhortation  unto  obedience. 

At  that  time  the  Lord  said  unto  me,  'Hew 
thee  two  tables  of  stone  like  unto  the  first,  and 
come  up  unto  me  into  the  mount,  and  make 
thqe  an  ark  of  wood. 

2  And  I  will  write  on  the  tables  the  words 
that  were  in  the  first  tables  which  thou  brakedst, 
and  thou  shalt  put  them  in  the  ark. 

3  And  I  made  an  ark  ^shittim  wood,  and 
hewed  two  tables  of  stone  like  unto  the  first, 
and  went  up  into  the  mount,  having  the  two 
tables  in  mine  hand. 

4  And  he  wrote  on  the  tables,  according 
to  the  first  writing,  the  ten  'commandments, 
which  the  Lord  spake  unto  you  in  the  mount 
out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire  in  the  day  of  the 
assembly :  and  the  Lord  ^ave  them  unto  me. 

5  And  I  turned  myself  and  came  down 
from  the  moutit,  and  put  the  tables  in  the  ark 
which  I  had  made ;  and  there  they  be,  as  the 
Lord  commanded  me. 

6  %  And  the  children  of  Israel  took  their 
journey  from  Beeroth  of  the  children  of 
Jaakan  to  'Mosera  :  Hhere  Aaron  died,  and 
there  he  was  buried;  and  Eleazar  his  son 
ministered  in  the  priest's  office  in  his  stead. 

7  From  thence  they  journeyed  unto  Gud- 

S;odah;  and  from  Gudgodah  to  Jotbath,  a 
and  of  rivers  of  waters. 

8  If  At  that  time  the  Lord  separated  the 
tribe  of  Licvi,  to  bear  the  ark  of  the  covenant 
of  the  Lord,  to  stand  before  the  Lord  to 
minister  unto  him,  and  to  bless  in  his  name, 
unto  this  day. 

9  ^Wherefore  Levi  hath  no  part  nor  in- 
heritance with  his  brethren ;  the  Lord  is 
his  inheritance,  according  as  the  Lord  thy 
God  promised  him.     ' 

10  IT  And  I  stayed  in  the  mount,  according 


to  the  *fu«t  time,  forty  days  and  forty  ni^; 
and  the  Lord  hearkened  unto  me  at  that  tbe 
also,  and  the  Lord  would  not  destroy  thee. 

11  And  the  Lord  said  unto  me,  Arise, 
'^take  thy  journey  before  the  people,  that  they 
may  go  in  and  possess  the  land,  which  I  sware 
unto  their  fathers  to  give  unto  them. 

12  H  And  now,  Israel,  what  doth  the  Lokd 
thy  God  require  of  thee,  but  to  fear  the  Lord 
thy  God,  to  walk  in  all  his  ways,  and  to  lore 
him,  and  to  serve  the  Lord  thy  God  with  aU 
thy  heart  and  with  all  thy  soul, 

13  To  keep  the  commandments  of  tbe 
Lord,  and  his  statutes,  which  I  comnumd 
thee  this  day  for  thy  good  ? 

14  Behold,  ihe  neaven  and  the  heavra  of 
heavens  is  the  Lord's  thy  God,  ^tbe  earth 
also,  with  all  that  therein  is. 

15  Only  the  Lord  had  a  delight  in  % 
fathers  to  love  them,  and  he  chose  their  seed 
after  them,  even  you  above  all  people,  as  tf  w 
this  day. 

16  Circumcise  therefore  the  foreskin  of 
your  heart,  and  be  no  more  stiffiiecked. 

17  For  the  Lord  your  God  is  God  of 
gods,  and  Lord  of  lords,  a  ffreat  God,  a 
mighty,  and  a  terrible,  which  ^gardetb  sot 
persons,  nor  taketh  reward  : 

18  He  doth  execute  the  judgment  of  tbe 
fatherless  and  widow,  and  loveth  the  strai^} 


m 


giving  him  food  and  raiment 

19  Love  ye  therefore  the  stranger: 


foryc 
were  strangers  in  the  land  of  Egypt 

20  \'Thou  shalt  fear  the  Lord  thy  God; 
him  shalt  thou  serve,  and  to  him  shalt  tBoa 
**cleave,  and  swear  by  his  name. 

21  He  is  thy  praise,  and  he  is  thy  God, 
that  hath  done  for  thee  these  great  and  terriUe 
things,  which  thine  eyes  have  seen. 

22  Thy  fathers  went  down  into  Egypt 
"with  threescore  and  ten  persons ;  and  now 
the  Lord  thy  God  hath  made  thee  "as  fl» 
stars  of  heaven  for  multitude. 
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Verse  6.  '  And  the  children  cf  Imrael  took  their  joumev,' 
etc. — Most  Biblical  critics  concur  in  the  opinion  that  the 
Ibar  Terses,  fh>m  the  end  of  the  Sth  Terse  to  the  beginning 
of  the  10th,  must  have  been  introdnced  into  the  text 
through  the  mistake  of  some  transcriber.  The  reasons 
for  this  opinion  are :  1.  that  the  passaffe  has  no  connection 
whatever  with  the  context,  but  quite  interrupts  the  narra^ 
tiTe,  as  any  one  may  peroeiTe,  who,  passing  over  the  in- 

Num.  xxxiii.  Moseroth 

Deut  X.  Beeroth  of  Bene-jaakan  •  • 

Here  we  see  that,  allowing  the  names  in  each  list  to  denote 
the  same  places,  the  first  makes  the  Israelites  journey  fhmi 
Moseroth  to  Bene-jaakan,  and  the  second  fbom  Bene- 
jaakan  to  Mosera.  An  equally  serious  difficulty  is,  that 
the  present  text  places  the  death  of  Aaron  at  Mosera,  two 
stages  before  Jotbath,  whereas  the  r^ular  list  in  Num- 
bers places  the  same  event  at  Moimt  Hor,  four  stages  after 
Jotbathah.  We  must  confess  that  there  seems  to  us  in- 
surmountable difficulties  to  the  admission  of  this  passage 
as  part  of  the  genuine  text  We  have  not  met  with  any 
explanation  by  which  we  could  consider  such  difficulties 
obyiated ;  nor  have  we  succeeded  in  the  attempt  to  frame 
a  better  for  ourselyes.  The  .common  explanation,  with 
respect  to  the  discrepancy  in  the  stages,  is,  that  the  Israel- 
ites may  have  gone  to  and  fro — that  is,  firom  Mosera  to 
Bene-jaakan,  and  back  again  to  Mosera,  and  that  the  pre- 
sent text  mentions  the  journey  from  Mosera,  without 
notidng  the  return  thither.  Every  reader  will  perceive 
the  violence  of  this  conjecture ;  and  as  to  the  death  of 
Aaron  at  Mosera,  the  explanation  might  be  admitted  that 
Mosera  is  another  name  fw  Mount  Uor,  particularly  as 
the  adjoining  valley  is  at  this  day  called  Muea;  but  how 
then  are  we  to  account  for  the  &ct  that  Mosera,  which  in 
both  lists  is  next  to  Bene-jaakan,  is  placed  in  the  first  list, 
at  the  distance  of  seven  stages  from  Mount  Hor  ?  Even 
if  the  difficulties  of  the  list  were  got  over,  others,  already 
mentioned,  would  still  remain ;  and  it  might,  besides,  well 
be  asked,  how  it  is  that  Moses,  if  he  intended  to  speak  of 
stages  at  all,  while  describing  his  intercourse  with  the 
Lord  on  Mount  Sinai,  should  speak  not  of  places  to  which 


tervening  verses,  reads  the  10th  verse  after  the  5th ;  2.  that 
the  list  of  stages  is  quite  at  variance  with  the  part  which 
refers  to  the  same  places  in  Num.  xxxiii.  31-33 ;  and  3. 
that  it  is  not  true  that  the  separation  of  the  Levites  took 
place  at  Jotbathah,  but  at  Sinai,  before  the  Israelites  began 
their  journey  northward.  The  discrepancy  under  the 
second  head  will  appear  fhmi  a  comparison  of  the  two 
passages  thus  :— 

Bene-jaakan . .  Hor-hagidgad  • .  Jotbathah. 
Mosera Gudgooah Jotbath. 

the  Israelites  went  from  thenoe,  but  of  others  at  which  the 
host  did  not  arrive  till  thirty-eight  years  after.  Upon  the 
whole,  however  reluctant  to  consider  particular  passages 
as  interpolations,  we  fear  that  verses  6  and  7  must  be  given 
up ;  some  also  would  relinquish  verses  8  and  9 ;  but  we 
are  desirous  to  retain  them,  as  it  is  possible  that  '  at  that 
time,'  with  which  verse  8  begins,  may  refer  not  to  Jotbath 
which  immediately  precedes,  but  to  verse  5,  that  is,  the 
time  of  Moses's  intercourse  with  the  Lord  on  the  Mount 
It  may  be  observed  that  the  Samaritan  text  has  also  the 
verses  6  and  7 ;  but  that  they  are  there  so  read  as  to  be 
quite  in  unison  with  the  text  of  Num.  xxxiii.  thus: — 
6.  *The  children  of  Israel,  journeying  from  Mosera, 
pitched  their  tents  in  Ben-laakan.  7.  From  thence  they 
journeyed,  and  pitched  their  tents  in  Ged-gad,  and  from 
thenoe  in  Jotbathah,  which  is  a  valley  of  rivers  of  waters ; 
and  from  thence  they  journeyed,  and  pitched  in  Ebronah ; 
from  thenoe  they  journeyed,  and  i>itched  in  Ezion-gaber ; 
from  thence  theyjoumeyed,  and  pitched  in  the  wilderness 
of  Zin,  which  is  Kadesh ;  trom.  thence  they  journeyed,  and 
pitched  in  Mount  Hor,  where  Aanm  died.'  From  this  we 
may  sather,  that  either  this  is  the  true  reading,  or  else, 
that  tne  interpolation  took  place  very^  early,  and  its  incon- 
gruity being  perceived  by  the  Samaritans,  they  mended  it 
to  make  it  apee  with  the  text  of  Num.  xxxiiL ;  the  latter 
supposition  is  the  most  probable,  as  the  passage  seems  to 
be  copied  almost  literally  from  thenoe.  Br.  Kennicott  pro- 
poses to  transfer  the  whole  four  verses  6-9  to  the  second 
chapter,  immediately  after  v,  1,  wluch,  he  thinks,  would 
reconcile  them  with  Num.  xxxiiL 


CHAPTER  XI. 

1  An  exhortation  to  obedience^  2  by  their  own  expe- 
rience of  (rod's  great  workst  8  by  promiie  of  God*8 
great  NessingSf  17  and  by  threatemngs,  18  A  care- 
Jjd  study  is  required  in  God*s  words.  26  The  Ness* 
ing  and  curse  is  set  before  them. 

Therefore  thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
God,  and  keep  his  charge,  and  his  statutes, 
and  his  judgments,  and  his  commandments, 
alway. 

2  T  And  know  ye  this  day :  for  I  speak  not 
with  your  children  which  have  not  known,  and 
which  have  not  seen  the  chastisement  of  the 
Lord  your  God,  his  greatness,  his  mighty 
hand,  and  his  stretched  out  arm^ 

3  And  his  miracles,  and  his  acts,  which  he 
did  in  the  midst  of  Egypt  unto  Pharaoh  the 
king  of  Egypt,  and  unto  all  his  land ; 

4  And  what  he  did  unto  the  army  of  E^ypt, 
unto  their  horses,  and  to  their  chiuiots ;  now 
he  made  the  water  of  the  Red  sea  to  overflow 
them  as  they  pursued  after  you,  and  how 
the  Lord  hath  destroyed  them  unto  this 
day; 


1  Num.  16.  81,  aQd  §7. 3.    Finl.  KM.  17. 


t  Or,tiviMg 


5  And  what  he  did  unto  you  in  the  wilder- 
ness, until  ye  came  into  this  place ; 

6  And  'what  he  did  unto  Dathan  and 
Abiram,  the  sons  of  Eliab,  the  son  of  Reuben : 
how  the  earth  opened  her  mouth,  and  swal- 
lowed them  up,  and  their  housholds,  and 
their  tents,  and  all  the  'substance  that  teas  'in 
their  possession,  in  the  midst  of  all  Israel : 

7  feut  your  eyes  have  seen  all  the  great 
acts  of  the  Lord  which  he  did. 

8  Therefore  shall  ye  keep  all  the  command- 
ments which  I  command  you  this  day,  that  ye 
may  be  strong,  and  go  iji  and  possess  the 
land,  whither  ye  go  to  possess  it ; 

9  And  that  ye  may  prolong  your  days  in 
the  land,  which  the  Lord  sware  unto  your 
fathers  to  give  unto  them  and  to  their  seed,  a 
land  that  noweth  with  milk  and  honey. 

10  If  For  the  land,  whither  th'ou  goest  in 
to  possess  it,  18  not  as  the  land  of  Egypt,  from 
whence  ye  came  out,  where  thou  sowedst  Uiy 
seed,  and  wateredst  t^  with  thy  foot,  as  a 
garden  of  herbs : 

11  But  the  land,  whither  ye  go  to  possess 

nibdmct  whieh/blkiwei  tk$m.  •  Heb.  wm  at  their  fhet. 
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it,  it  a  land  of  hills  and  valleys,  and  drinketh 
water  of  the  rain  of  heaven  : 

12  A  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  *careth 
for :  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  thy  God  are  always 
upon  it,  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  even 
unto  the  end  of  the  year. 

13  IT  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  if  ye  shall 
hearken  diligently  unto  my  commandments 
which  I  command  you  this  day,  to  love  the 
Lord  your  God,  and  to  serve  him  with  all 
your  heart  and  with  all  your  soul, 

14  That  I  will  give  i/ou  the  rain  of  your 
land  in  his  due  season,  the  first  rain  and  the 
latter  rain,  that' thou  may  est  gather  in  thy 
com,  and  div  wine,  and  thine  oil. 

15  And  I  will  *send  grass  in  thv  fields  for 
thy  cattle,  that  thou  mayest  eat  and  be  full. 

16  Take  heed  to  yourselves,  that  your 
heart  be  not  deceived,  and  ye  turn  aside,  and 
serve  other  gods,  and  worship  them  ; 

17  And  then  the  Lord's  wrath  be  kindled 
against  you,  and  he  shut  up  the  heaven,  that 
there  be  no  rain,  and  that  the  land  yield  not 
her  fruit ;  and  lest  ye  perish  quickly  firom  off 
the  good  land  which  the  Lord  giveth  you. 

18  ir  Therefore  shall  ye  lay  up  these  my 
words  in  your  heart  and  in  your  soul,  and 
'bind  them  for  a  sign  upon  your  hand,  that 
they  may  be  as  frontlets  oetween  your  eyes. 

19  'And  ye  shall  teach  them  your  children, 
speaking  of  them  when  thou  sittest  in  thine 
house,  and  when  thou  walkest  by  the  way, 
when  thou  liest  down,  and  when  thou  risest 
up. 

20  And  thou  shalt  write  them  upon  the 
door  posts  of  thine  house,  and  upon  thy  sates: 

21  ITiat  your  days  may  be  multiphed,  and 
the  days  of  your  children,  in  the  land  which 
the  Lord  sware  unto  your  fathers  to  give 
them,  as  the  days  of  heaven  upon  the  eartn. 

22  IT  For  if  ye  shall  diligently  keep  all 
these  commandments  which  I  command  you, 


to  do  them,  to  love  the  Lord  your  God,  to  i 
walk  in  all  his  ways,  and  to  cleave  unto  him;   | 

23  Then  will  the  Lord  drive  out  all  these  ' 
nations  from  before  you,  and  ye  shall  po»es8 
greater  nations  and  mightier  than  yourselves. 

24  'Every  place  whereon  the  soles  of  yonr 
feet  ^hall  tread  shnll  be  your's :  fiH)m  the  , 
wilderness  and  liCbauon,  from  the  river,  the  ' 
river  Euphrates,  even  unto  the  uttermost  sea 
shall  your  coast  be. 

25  There  shall  no  man  be .  able  to  stand 
before  you :  for  the  Lord  your  God  shall  la? 
the  fear  of  you  and  the  dread  of  you  upon  all 
the  land  that  ye  shaJl  tread  upcMi,  as  He  hath 
said  unto  you. 

26  H  Behold,  I  set  before  you  this  day  a 
blessing  and  a  curse ; 

27  A  blessing,  if  ye  obey  the  command- 
ments of  the  Lord  your  God,  which  I  com- 
mand you  this  day : 

28  And  a  * 'curse,  if  ye  will  not  obey  the 
commandments  of  the  Lord  your  God,  but 
turn  aside  out  of  the  way  which  I  command 
you  this  day,  to  go  after  other  gods,  which  jc 
have  not  known. 

29  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  the 
Lord  thj  God  hath  brought  tnee  in  unto  the 
land  whither  thou  goest  to  possess  it,  that 
thou  shalt  put  *'the  blessing  upon  mount 
Gerizim,  and  the  curse  upon  mount  EbaL 

30  ^re  they  not  on  the  other  side  Jordan, 
by  the  way  where  the  sun  goeth  down,  in  the 
land  of  the  Canaanites,  which  dwell  in  the 
champaign  over  against  Gilgal,  beside  the 
plains  of  Moreh  ? 

31  For  ye  shall  pass  over  Jordan  to  go  in 
to  possess  the  land  which  the  Lord  your  God 

Siveth  you,  and  ye  shall  possess  it,  and  dvell 
lerein. 

32  And  ye  shall  observe  "to  do  all  the 
statutes  and  judgments  which  I  set  before 
you  this  day. 


«  Heb.  M§ektth,  3  Ueb.  gire,  *  Chap.  6.  8.  7  Chap.  4.  lo,and  6.  7.  8  Jodi.  1. 

10  Chap.  SB.  15.  11  Chap.  87. 12, 13.    Joah.  8.  S3.  it  Chap.  d.  S£. 


•  Chap,t9.t. 


Verse  10.  *  Watered$t  it  with  thy  /oo<.'— There  is  cer- 
tainly no  intention  here  to  compare  the  two  ooontriea  as 
to  fertility — Egypt  being  perhaps,  without  exception,  the 
most  fertile  r^ion  in  the  world ;  btit  there  is  an  inte- 
resting comparison  as  to  the  process  of  irrigation.  Of 
Canaan  it  is  said  that  it  is  watered,  without  human  labour, 
by  the  rain  of  heaven ;  which  rarely  or  almost  never  falls 
in  Eff^pt,  where  the  fertility  of  the  country  depends  upon 
the  Nile  and  its  annual  inundation,  which  is  made  avail- 
able fbr  the  purposes  of  irrigation,  in  the  fhllest  extent, 
only  by  means  of  the  numerous  canals  and  trenches, 
which  require  every  year  to  be  cleaned  out,  and  the  dykes 
carefully  repaired.  The  word  rendered  *  foot'  is  probably 
here,  as  in  other  places,  used  metaphorically  to  denote 
« labour  {  and  the  force  of  the  comparison  is,  that  Egypt 
600 


was  watered  with  Ubonr,  and  Canaan  without  say, « 
with  comparatively  little.  There  may  be  a'pupctbr 
point  in  tnis  reference  if,  as  many  suppose  the  diggiif 


Egypt  In  this  case  it  must  have  been  a  great  sttisfcrtia 
to  them  to  learn  that  no  such  labours,  even  as  volDBiaii^ 
undertaken,  would  be  required  in  Canaan,  or  were  indet^ 
at  all  applicable  to  that  country.  But  besides  this  vrtt* 
phorical  senses  of  labour  necessaiy  for  equalisiog  the  m- 
undation  and  extending  its  benefits  to  places  whirb  vw 
not  naturally  putake  of  them,  there  are  other  •^"•J' 
which  it  may  literally  be  described  as  •  watered  h^  tie 
foot.'    Although  the  saturation  of  the  ground  by  the  mis' 
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datioQ  may,  in  ordinary  drcnmstanoes,  be  tofficient  to 
produce  the  crop  of  com  without  any  farther  irrigation,  it 
18  not  so  with  tne  gardens  and  plantations,  which  require 
afterwards  to  be  watered  every  three  or  four  days.  The 
water  fbr  this  purpose  is  obtained  either  from  the  I>iile 
itself,  or  from  cisterns  which  were  filled  during  the  inun- 
dation. Hence  engines  of  various  kinds  for  raising  water 
are  placed  all  along  the  Nile^  Axxn  the  sea  to  the  cataracts, 
and  also  at  the  astems  in  which  the  water  is  reserved. 
Philo,  who  lived  in  Egypt,  describes  one  of  these  ma- 
chines, which  was  used  by  the  peasantry  in  his  time,  as 
being  worked  6y  lAe/ef<— that  is,  so  fiu*  as  his  aooount 
may  be  understood,  the  machine  was  worked  by  the  men 
ascending  revolving  steps,  something  on  the  principle  of 
the  trealmill,  whidi  is  still  applied  to  the  same  use  in 
China,  but  not  in  Egypt  Niebohr  also  describes  and 
figores  a  »»«K*Hin<^  which  he  saw  at  Cairo,  and  which  goes 
by  the  name  of  Sakieh  tedur  bir^jh,  wiiich  means  'a 
watering  machine  that  turns  by  the  loot.'  In  Ais  the 
labourer  sits  on  a  level  with  the  wheel  or  nel,  and  turns 
it  bj  drawing  the  upper  part  towards  him  with  his  hands, 
pushing  the  rounds  oi  the  under  part  at  the  same  time  with 
his  feet  one  aftor  another.    Then,  agahi,  when  the  water  is 


WAnaixa  wim  tux  Foot. 


raised,  by  whatever  machine,  it  is  directed  in  its  course  by 
channels  cut  in  the  ground,  which  convey  the  water  to 


those  plapes  where  it  is  wanted ;  and  when  one  part  of  the 
ground  is  sufficiently  watered,  a  person  closes  that  channel 
by  turning  the  earth  against  it  .with  his  foot,  and  at  the 
same  time  opening  a  new  channel  by  striking  back  with 
hi*  foot,  or  with  a  mattock,  the  earth  with  which  its  en- 
trance had  been  closed.  To  one  of  these  practices  the 
present  text  doubtless  refers,  but  to  which  of  them  it  is 
hardly  posable  to  say  with  conviction. 

II.  *  A  land  of  hiU$  and  rai/«y«.'— This  points  out  an- 
other contrast  to  Egypt,  which  is  an  exceedingly  low  and 
level  country. 

14.  *  T%e  firtt  rain  and  the  latter  ratn.'— This  doubtless 
refers  to  the  nuns  of  spring  and  autumn,  between  which — 
that  is,  from  spring  to  autumn— there  is  the  long  interval 
of  a  dry  and  hot  summer,  almost  never  refreshed  with 
rains.  It  is  not,  however,  agreed  whether  the  *  first  rain ' 
means  the  spring  or  the  autumn  rain.  It  might  be  easy  to 
determine  this,  if  it  were  not  that  the  Jews  had  two  sea- 
sons for  beginning  their  year,  one  in  spring  and  the  other 
in  autumn.  But  as  the  spring  year  was  the  common  dvil 
year,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  autumnal  nun  is 
that  distinguished  as  the  first  or  former  rain.  Accordin^y, 
the  Rabbins  and  the  generality  of  interpreters  are  of  opinion 
that  the  (iTVl^yoreA) 'first*  or  'former' nun  means  that 

of  antumn;  and  the  Qt^p^  maUtoth)  'latter  rain'  that  of 

spring.  This  is  no  doubt  correct ;  for,  in  point  of  fact, 
the  antumn  rains  are  the  first  rains,  and  the  spring  rains 
the  last.  It  is,  however,  a  very  great  mistake  to  state  that 
rain  seldom  fiiUs  except  at  these  two  seasons ;  that  is,  in 
September  or  October  fbr  the  autumn,  and  in  March  or 
April  for  the  spring.  It  is  true  that  the  rains  may  be  the 
most  copious  at  those  seasons,  but  still  it  continues  to  rain 
occasioimlly  throughout  the  winter  months;  and  thus  it 
seems  pro&ble  tluit  the  rains  of  autumn  are  *  the  early 
rains,'  as  commencing,  and  the  spring  rains  'the  latter 
rains,'  as  terminadng,  Uie  period  in  which  rain  falls.  The 
former  and  latter  rains  are  spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  of 
the  highest  importance  to  agriculture,  not  because  they 
were  £e  only  runs,  but  because,  from  their  oopiouiness 
and  the  critical  time  of  their  occurrence,  the  proq)erity  of 
the  crops  depended  almost  entirely  upon  them.  See  Prov. 
xvi.  15;  James  V.  7. 


CHAPTER  XIT. 

I  Monuments  of  iddatry  are  to  he  destroyed.  5  The 
place  of  God*s  service  is  to  be  kept.  16,  23  Bloodis 
forbidden.  17,  20,  26  Hoiy  things  must  be  eaten  in 
the  holy  place.  19  The  Lemte  is  not  to  be  forsaken. 
29  Idolatry  is  not  to  be  enquired  after. 

These  are  the  statutes  and  judgments,  which 
ye  shall  observe  to  do  in  the  land,  which  the 
Ix)RD  God  of  thy  fethers  giveth  thee  to  pos- 
sess it,  all  the  days  that  ye  live  upon  the 
earth. 

2  'Ye  shall  utterly  destroy  all  the  places, 
wherein  the  nations  which  ye  shall  'possess 
served  their  gods,  upon  the  high  mountains, 
and  upon  the  hills,  and  under  eveiy  green  tree : 

3  And  'ye  shall  ^overthrow  their  altars,  and 
break  their  pillars,  and  bum  their  groves  with 
fire ;  and  ye  shall  hew  down  the  graven  images 
of  their  gods,  and  destroy  the  names  of  them 
out  of  that  place. 

4  If  Ye  shall  not  do  so  unto  the  Lord  your 
God. 


1  Chap.  7. 6. 


S  Or,  imhtrit. 


8  Jlld(.  S.  f . 


5  But  unto  the  place  which  the  Lord  your 
God  shall  •choose  out  of  all  your  tribes  to 
put  his  name  Acre,  even  unto  his  habitation 
shall  ye  seek,  and  tfiither  thou  shalt  come : 

6  And  tliither  ye  shall  bring  your  burnt 
ofierings,  and  your  sacrifices,  and  your  tithes, 
and  heave  ofierings  of  your  hand,  and  your 
vows,  and  your  fireewill  ofierings,  and  the 
firstlings  of  your  herds  and  of  your  flocks : 

7  And  tiiere  ye  shall  eat  before  the  Lord 
your  God,  and  ye  shall  rejoice  in  all  that  ye 
put  your  hand  unto,  ye  and  your  housholds, 
wherein  the  Lord  tiiy  God  hath  blessed  thee. 

8  Ye  shall  not  do  after  all  the  things  that 
we  do  here  this  day,  every  man  whatsoever  is 
right  in  his  own  eyes. 

9  For  ye  are  not  as  yet  come  to  the  rest 
and  to  the  inheritance,  which  the  Lord  your 
God  giveth  you. 

10  But  wlien  ye  go  over  Jordan,  and  dwell 
in  the  land  which  the  Lord  your  God  giveth 
you  to  inherit,  and  when  he  giveth  you  rest 

^n^hrtakdmm^  »lKing>8.S9.    S  Chron.  7. 19. 
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from  all  your  enemies  round  about,  so  that  ye 
dwell  in  safety ; 

11  Then  mere  shall  be  a  place  which  the 
Lord  your  Grod  shall  choose  to  cause  his 
name  to  dwell  there ;  thither  shall  ye  bring 
all  that  I  command  you ;  your  burnt  offerings, 
and  your  sacrifices,  your  tithes,  and  the  heave 
offermg  of  your  hand,  and  all  'your  choice 
vows  which  ye  vow  unto  the  Lord  : 

12  And  ye  shall  rejoice  before  the  Lord 
your  God,  ye,  and  your  sons,  and  your 
daughters,  and  your  menservants,  and  your 
maidservants,  and  the  Levite  tisat  is  within 
your  sates ;  forasmuch  as  ^he  hath  no  part 
nor  iimeritance  with  you. 

13  Take  heed  to  thyself  that  thou  offer  not 
thy  burnt  offerings  in  every  place  that  thou 
seest : 

14  But  in  the  place  which  the  Lord  shall 
choose  in  one  of  thy  tribes,  there  thou  shalt 
offer  thy  burnt  offerings,  and  there  thou  shalt 
do  all  that  I  command  thee. 

15  H  Notwithstanding  thou  mayest  kill  and 
eat  flesh  in  all  thy  gates,  whatsoever  thy  soul 
lusteth  after,  according  to  the  blessing  of  the 
Lord  thy  God  which  he  hath  given  thee :  the 
unclean  and  the  clean  may  eat  thereof,  as  of 
the  roebuck,  and  as  of  the  hart. 

16  'Only  ye  shall  not  eat  the  blood;  ye 
shaU  pour  it  upon  the  earth  as  water. 

17  H  Thou  mayest  not  eat  within  thy  gates 
thy  tithe  of  thy  com,  or  of  thy  wipe,  or  of  thy  oil, 
or  the  firstlings  of  thy  herds  or  of  thy  flock,  nor 
any  of  thy  vows  which  thou  vowest,  nor  thy  free- 
will offerings,  or  heave  offering  of  thine  nand : 

18  But  thou  mu3t  eat  them  before  the  Lord 
thy  God  in  the  place  which  the  Lord  thy  God 
shall  choose,  thou,  and  thy  son,  and  thy  cUugh- 
ter,  and  thy  manservant,  and  thy  maidservant, 
and  the  Levite  that  is  within  uiy  gates ;  and 
thou  shalt  rejoice  before  the  Lord  thy  God 
in  all  that  thou  puttest  thine  hands  imto. 

19  If  "Take  heed  to  thyself  that  thou  forsake 
not  the  Levite  ^®as  long  as  thou  livest  upon 
thy  earth. 

20  f  When  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  en- 
laroe  thy  border,  "as  he  hath  promised  thee, 
and  thou  shalt  say,  I  will  eat  flesh,  because 
thy  soul  longeth  to  eat  flesh ;  thou  mayest  eat 
flesh,  whatsoever  thy  soul. lusteth  after. 


<  Heb.  the  choice  qfvamr  vows. 
Chap.  19.  8. 


U  Gen.  28.  U. 


15  Heb.  ahominatioit  of  the, 


7  Chap.  10.  9.  8  caup.  15 

la  Heb.  be  strong. 


21  If  the  place  which  the  Lord  thy  God 
hath  chosen  to  put  his  name  there  be  too  frr 
from  thee,  then  thou  shalt  kill  of  thy  herd  and 
of  thy  flock,  which  the  Lord  hath  ^ven  tbee, 
as  I  nave  commanded  thee,  and  thou  dialt  eat 
in  thy  gates  whatsoever  thy  soul  lusteth  after. 

22  Even  as  the  roebuck  and  the  hart  is 
eaten,  so  thou  shalt  eat  them :  the  imdean 
and  the  clean  shall  eat  of  them  alike. 

23  Only  "be  sure  that  thou  eat  not  the 
blood :  for  the  blood  is  the  life ;  and  thou 
mayest  not  eat  the  life  with  the  flesh. 

24  ThoM  shalt  not  eat  it ;  thou  shalt  poor 
it  upon  the  earth  as  water. 

25  Thou  shalt  not  eat  it ;  that  it  may  go 
weU  with  thee,  and  with  thy  children  after 
thee,  when  thou  shalt  do  tiuxt  toliich  is  ri^t 
in  the  sight  of  the  Lord. 

26  If  Only  thy  holy  things  which  thou  hast, 
and  thy  vows,  tnou  shalt  take,  and  go  unto 
the  place  which  the  Lord  shall  choose : 

27  And  thou  shalt  ofier  thy  burnt  ofierim 
the  flesh  and  the  blood,  upon  the  altar  of  toe 
Lord  thy  God  :  and  the  olood  of  thy  sam- 
fices  shall  be  poured  out  upon  ibe  altar  of  the 
Lord  thy  God,  and  thou  snalt  eat  the  flesh. 

28  Observe  and  hear  all  these  words  which 
I  command  thee,  that  it  nmy  go  well  vith 
thee,  and  with  thy  children  after  thee  for 
ever,  when  thou  doest  that  which  is  good  and 
right  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  thy  God. 

29  IT  When  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  cut 
ofi^  the  nations  from  before  thee,  whither  thou 

goest  to  possess  them,  and  thou  ^''succeedest 
lem,  and  dweUest  in  their  land  ; 

30  Take  heed,  to  thyself  that  thou  be  not 
snared  **by  following  them,  after  that  they 
be  destroyed  from  beiore  thee :  and  that  thou 
enquire  not  after  their  gods,  saying,  How  did 
these  nations  serve  their  gods ?  even  so  wiDI 
do  likewise. 

31  Thou  shalt  not  do  so  unto  the  Lord 
thy  God :  for  every  ^'abomination  to  the 
Lord  which  he  bateth  have  they  done  uoto 
their  gods;  for  even  their  sons  and  tbeff 
daughters  ^ey  have  burnt  in  the  fire  to  their 
gods. 

32  What  thing  soever  I  command  yoa, 
observe  to  do  it :  thou  Akalt  not  add  thereto, 
nor  diminish  fix)m  it 

.  S3.  »  Chap.  U.  27.    Eodvf.  7.  31.  l«  Htlb,eUtkii^ 

!•  Heb.  inheritestj  ot,  posscssest  them.  u  Ueh.  ^/Ur  tim. 

Chap.  4.  S.    J<Mh.  1 .  7.    Pror.  30. 6.    Her.  29. 18. 


Vewe  2.  ^Dettrotf  all  the  ptaeet  wherein  the  mUiom 
vMeh  ye  shall  poisme  served  tXeir  pvxit.'— Then  foUowi  an 
enumeration  of  such  placeg— «ltarf,  high  places,  groves; 
bnt  it  is  very  remarkable  that,  neither  here  nor  elsewhere 
in  the  fiye  books  of  Moses,  is  there  any  mention  of 
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temples.  It  is  scarcely  credible  diat,  In  tins  and  psi^ 
texts,  temples  would  have  been  omitted,  if  any  at  tUste 
existed  in  Palestine.  It  is  probable  that  they  did  oof^ «» 
that  the  passage  before  ns  specifies  aU  the  plaoes  cMf 
crated  to  worship  which  Irere  then  known.    R  ii  f*^ 
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that»  in  the  most  ancient  times,  people  were  content  to 
consecrate  to  their  gods  altars  of  rough  stone  or  tnrf,  set 
np  in  the  open  fields ;  or  else  <  high  places,'  the  summits  of 
hills  and  momitains;  or  the  interior  of  thick  groTes 
planted  with  particular  trees.  The  first  temple  mentioned 
in  Scripture  does  not  occur  till,  according  to  Hales,  nearly 
500  years  after  the  Ezode.  This  was  the  temple  of  Dagon, 
which  Samson  pulled  down,  and  concerning  which  we  are, 
after  all«  left  in  doubt  whether  it  was  really  a  temple  or  a 
sort  of  theatre  in  which  public  games  were  exhibited. 
Jndnng  ft-om  the  use  to  which  it  was  applied,  the  latter 
would  seem  the  more  probable  opinion.  The  Philistines 
'  made  merry '  there,  and  Samson  *  made  sport'  there ;  and 
although  the  festival  was  certainly  in  honour  of  Dagon, 
the  bmldinff  is  not  called  his  temple,  nor  even  kia  house, 
but  only  a  house.  Not  long  after,  however,  we  do  read 
of  the  'house  of  Dagon'  at  another  place  (Ashdod},  in 
which  the  ark  of  God  was  deposited,  when  captnred  by 
the  Philistines ;  and  this  was  unquestionably  a  temple,  and 
is  as  unquestionably  the  first  that  is  mentioned  in  the  most 
ancient  book  in  the  world.  We  are  persuaded  that  it  will 
be  difficult  to  assign  a  much  earlier  date,  if  so  early  a 
date,  to  any  temples  excepting  those  of  Egypt,  iVom  which 
country  the  ancient  nations  of  Western  Asia  and  Eastern 
Europe  confessed  to  have  derived  theirs.  When  the  pro- 
cess of  imitation  commenced  is  most  uncertun ;  but  that 
it  had  not  commenced  in  the  times  of  Moses  or  Joshua 
their  silence  seems  sufficientiy  to  indicate.  Unquestionably 
the  temples  of  the  Canaanites  would  have  been  mentioned 
in  the  present  text  if  there  had  been  any  among  them ; 
and  there  is  at  least  a  strong  probability  that  some  slight 
allusion  to  temples  would  have  been  found  in  the  book  of 
Joshua  and  the  early  part  of  Judges,  if  they  had  then  been 
known. 

5.  '  The  place  which  the  LORD  your  God  shall  choose,* 
— That  is,  the  place  where  the  Lord  should  manifest  his 
invisible  presence,  in  the  cloud  of  glor)'  over  the  ark. 
This  was  at  various  places  before  the  foundation  of  the 
temple,  but  principally  at  Mizpeh  and  Shiloh.  The  ulti- 
mate reference  is  doubtiess  to  Jerusalem,  where,  when  the 
Temple  was  built,  God  said  to  Solomon,  *  I  have  chosen 
this  place  to  myself  for  a  house  of  sacrifice '  (2  Chron.  vii. 
12).  It  is  observable  that  the  name  of  no  place  is  ever 
mentioned  in  the  law ;  and  for  this  Maimonides  and  other 
Jewish  writers  assign  several  reasons,  which  seem  good  in 
themselves,  but  whether  the^  are  the  true  ones  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say.  1.  Lest,  if  it  were  known,  the  Gentiles 
should  seize  upon  it,  and  make  war  for  the  sake  of  it, 
when  they  unaerstood  its  importance  to  the  Hebrews. 
2.  Lest  those  in  whose  hands  it  was  at  the  time  the  pre- 
cept was  delivered,  should,  from  ill-will,  do  their  best  to 
la^  it  waste  and  destroy  it  3.  But  principally,  lest  every 
tnbe  should  so  eamestiy  desire  to  have  the  place  within  its 
own  lot,  that  such  strife  and  discontent  might  arise  on  the 
subject  as  had  actually  happened  concerning  the  appoint- 
ment to  the  priesthood. 

15.  '  Thou  may  est  eat  flesh  in  all  thy  gates.*— In  the  wil- 
derness, neither  ox,  nor  lamb,  nor  ^oat  was  to  be  slaugh- 
tered for  food,  anywhere  but  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle, 
where  the  animal  was  to  be  offered  as  a  peace-o£fering, 
and  its  blood  was  to  be  sprinkled  and  its  fat  burnt  upon 
the  altar  by  the  priest  But  upon  the  settiementof  the 
people  in  the  Promised  Land,  when  they  were  no  longer 
encamped  in  a  body  round  the  tabernacle,  but  distributed 
in  various  cities  over  a  great  tract  of  country,  this  restric* 
tion  was  to  be  taken  off. 

-^  *  Roebuch,'-^This  name,  which  is  in  Hebrew  ^^y 
t2d}i,  and  the  iopxds,  dorcas,  of  the  Septuagint,  seems  to 
denote  generically  the  gazelle  group  of  antelopes,  compre- 
hending Antilope  Araoica,  A,  dorcas,  and  A.  cora,  all  of 
which  are  comprehended,  in  like  manner,  under  the  name 
of  Gazelle  by  tne  Arabians,  althoiu;h  the  first  of  these  is 
the  most  common,  and  that  to  which  the  poetical  attributes 
of  the  gazelle  more  especially  apply.  Gazelles  are  com- 
mon in  Palestine,  and  abound  in  the  Syrian  desert  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive  creatures  more  beantifUl,  or  any  whose 
ihune  and  organization  are  better  adapted  to  its  proverbially 
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'BoxBVOK.*  Gauujeb. 
rapid  motions.  The  beauty  of  their  large  and  lustrous,  yet 
mud,  black  eyes,  snp^ies  a  thousand  idlusions  to  the  poets 
and  orators  of  the  East,  who  think  they  bestow  on  a 
woman  the  most  rapturous  commendation  when  they  say 
*  She  has  the  eyes  of  a  gazelle.'  Its  speed  supplies  similar 
allusions,  and  *  swift  of  foot  as  a  gazelle,'  expresses  the 
most  extravagant  admiration  of  fleetness  in  a  horse  or  in  a 
man.  So  it  was  among  the  ancient  Hebrews ;  as  where 
reference  is  made  to  the  speed  of  Asahel  (2  Sam.  ii.  18), 
and  where  David,  in  his  elegiac  lamentation  for  Jonathan, 
apostrophises  that  tender  friend, — *  O,  gazelle  of  Israel  1 
pierced  in  thv  high  place !'  ^2  Sam.  i.  19\  The  Hebrews 
were  allowed  to  eat  its  fiesn.  We  see  mnn  the  present 
text  the  manner  in  which  the  neoessary  difference  between 
the  mode  of  slaughtering  a  wild  and  a  domestic  animal  is 
alluded  to,  here  and  in  xv.  22,  which  evinces  that  it  was 
an  object  of  chase  to  that  people,  as  indeed  the  permissiou 
to  eat  it  implies.  We  have  eaten  of  its  flesh,  and  found  it 
very  good,  equal  to,  and  littie  different  from,  our  venison. 
The  gazelles  are  gregarious  animals,  and  in  Syria  often 
appear  in  large  herds  within  a  few  miles  of  the  towns. 
They  permit  huntsmen,  if  they  advance  gentiy,  to  approach 
very  near  them,  and  do  not  seem  to  care  much  for  a  cara- 
van passing  at  a  little  distance ;  but  the  moment  they  take 
alarm  they  bound  away,  casting  from  time  to  time  a  look 
behind,  and  if  thev  find  themselves  pursued,  they  lay  their 
horns  backward  almost  close  on  their  shoulders,  and  flee 
with  incredible  swiftness.  The  greyhounds,  although 
reckoned  fleet,  cannot  overtake  them  without  the  aid  of 
the  falcon ;  and  as  they  take  alarm  the  instant  they  dis- 
cover the  presence  of  dogs,  the  huntsmen  endeavour  to 
steal  upon  the  gazelle  unawares,  and  to  get  as  near  as 
possible  befbre  £e  dogs  are  slipped,  and  then  }>ushing  on 
at  full  speed,  thev  throw  off  the  fkloon,  which  being  taught 
to  strike  at  or  fix  on  the  cheek  of  the  game,  confuses  it 
and  retards  its  course  until  the  greyhounds  are  able  to 
come  up.  Although  the  noble  b«sst  be  thns  interrupted 
the  huntsman  must  ride  hard  who  would  be  in  at  the  death. 
—  *  //brt.'— The  Hebrew  word  t^H  ajal,  is  rendered  by 
the  Septuagint  IXo^or,  or  '  deer,'  and  there  is,  upon  the 
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whole,  every  reason  to  accept  this  interpretation.  It  is 
indeed  true  that  the  existence  in.  Asia  or  ruminants  with 
branched  deciduous  horns  has  been  denied;  and  Cuvier 
for  some  time  doubted  whether  any  could  be  found  in 
Africa.  Yet  although  never  abundant  where  water  is 
scarce,  the  existence  of  animals  of  the  deer  kind  from 
Morocco  to  the  Nile  has  been  satisfactorily  established; 
and  there  are  traces  of  their  presence  in  Syria,  where  they 
were  probably  more  numerous  formerly  than  at  present 
The  Cervus  Barbatus,  or  Barbary  stag,  is  the  African 


Stag  {Cetvia  Barbatm.) 

species,  and  CoL  Hamilton  Smith  (art.  Ail  in  Kitto's 
Cyclopadia)  states  that  a  friend  of  his  observed  it  in  the 
desert  country  east  of  the  Dead  Sea.  This  species  is  in 
sise  between  our  red  and  follcrw  deer,  distinguished  by  the 
want  of  a  bis-antlcr,  or  second  branch  on  the  horns, 
reckoning  firom  below,  and  for  a  spotted  livery,  which  is 
effaced  only  in  the  third  or  fourth  year.  There  is  also  in 
Asia  the  Persian  stag  or  Maral  of  tlie  Tartar  natives,  and 
Gewazen  of  the  Armenians.  This  is  lar^r  than  the  stag 
of  Europe,  has  a  heavy  mane,  and  is,  like  the  former, 
destitute  of  bis-antlers.  This  species  seems,  under  the 
name  of  Soegur,  to  extend  its  habitat  to  the  northern  fron- 
tiers of  Syria  and  Palestine ;  but,  taking  all  circumstances 
into  account,  it  seems  less  probable  that  this  should  be 
the  Ajal  of  our  text  than  Xh^Cermis  BarbeUus, 

32.  *  Even  as  the  ro^uck  and  the  hart  is  ea/en.'— The 
roebuck  and  the  hart  were  not  animals  fit  to  be  offered  in 
sacrifice,  but  they  were  allowed  for  food.  The  meaning 
of  this  therefore  is,  that  whereas  the  Hebrews  had  been 
formerly  obliged  to  kill  their  oxen  and  sheep  before  the 
tabernacle,  as  a  peace  offering,  and  sprinkle  tne  blood  on 
the  altars— which  they  had  never  been  required  to  do 
when  they  killed  wild  animals — so  now,  they  were  to  be 
as  free  from  restriction  in  killing  their  domestic  cattle  as 
they  had  previously  been  with  those  that  were  wild.  Thev 
might  kill  and  eat  when  and  wherever  they  pleased,  with 
the  only  limitation  that  the  blood  should  not  be  eaten, 
which  was  to  hold  in  all  cases.  The  permission  to  eat  the 
species  of  deer  and  antelope  here  mentioned  must  have 
been  felt  as  a  very  important  advantage,  as  well  during 
the  wandonng  in  the  desert  as  after  the  setUement  in 
Canaan.  They  are  frequent  in  the  desert,  particularly 
the  antelope  or  gazelle,  and,  as  Professor  Paxtou  observes, 
'The  lofty  mountains  of  Syria,  Amana,  Lebanon,  and 
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Carmel  swarmed  with  these  animals  which,  deaeeadiBg 
into  the  plains  to  graae  on  the  cultivated  fields^  iurited  the 
Israelites  to  the  healthful  exercise  of  the  chase,  and  anf- 
plied  their  tables  with  a  species  of  food  equally  ahnnifam 
and  agreeable.' 

23,  24.  <  Eat  not  the  blood .  • . .  pour  it  vpoa  tk€  eaik  at 
water.* — In  the  note  to  Gen.  ix.  4,  there  is  an  obseiratioG. 
on  the  subject,  viewing  it  as  the  interdictioo  of  an  ubm- 
tural  custom  :  but  that  view  alone  does  not  perhaps  ade- 
quately account  for  the  very  rigid  interdictions  whidi  are 
repeated  with  so  much  solemnity  in  the  books  of  tbe  hw, 
and  particularly  in  this  chapter.  The  former  reason  wu 
genml  and  applicable  to  all  the  sons  of  Noah ;  bat  othsn 
necessarily  arose  from  the  peculiarities  of  the  Hebrew  lav 
and  doctnne.  The  first  was,  that  the  blood  of  victiais  wm 
consecrated  to  God,  as  an  atonement  fi>r  sin,  and  migk 
not  therefi>re  be  desecrated  to  common  uses.  (See  Lev. 
xvii.)  And  another  was  probably  to  prevent  the  \Aoei 
from  being  applied  to  any  idolatrous  or  soperstitioiis  ob- 
jects; for  which  reason,  such  blood  as  was  not  sprinkkxi 
and  poured  out  in  sacrifice,  was,  whether  in  donaestic  or 
wild  animals,  to  be  poured  out  on  the  ground  as  water, 
and  (Lev.  xviL  13)  covered  with  dust.  The  present  fttxt 
seems  to  direct  our  att^tion  more  particnlariy  to  tha 
latter  reason,  as  the  direction,  not  only  for  it  to  be  pomrd 
out,  but  to  be  poured  out  *  as  water'  seems  expressly  i*- 
tended  to  suard  against  any  impropriety  even  in  ponni^ 
it  out  These  repeated  directions  concerning  blood  are,  m 
fact,  closely  connected  with  one  of  the  great  objects  wUck 
the  law  always  had  in  view,  namely,  the  preventioo  of 
idolatrjr.  The  direction  to  pour  it  out,  without  at  the 
same  time  directing  it  to  be  covered  up,  would  have  lefi 
an  opening  for  tne  superstition  whicn,  throagh  blood, 
sought  an  intercourse  with  demons  or  disembodied  spirits, 
who  were  thought  to  delight  in  drinking  up  blood  wboi 
poured  out  into  a  bowl  or  hole ;  and,  being  propitiated  bj 
It,  revealed  things  beyond  human  ken  to  him  who  sou^ 
their  intercourse. 

*  Leave  the  ^nch. 
And  turn  thy  falchion's  glittViug  edge  aside. 
That  1  may  drink  the  blood  and  tell  the  truth ' — 

said  the  shade  of  Tircsias  to  Ulysses.     The  latter  had    , 
sought  the  regions  of  the  dead  for  information  as  to  his 
future  course ;  and,  being  provided  with  a  ram  and  eve, 
he  shed  their  blood  into  a  trench  which  he  had  dug  for  tbe 

purpose : 

'  Then  swarming  came 
From  Erobus  the  shades  of  the  deceased. 
And  stalk'd  in  multitudes  around  the  foss, 
With  dreadful  clamours.' 

They  were  *  eager  to  drink  the  crimson  pool,'  and  the  hero 
had  much  to  do  to  keep  them  off,  till  the  one  for  whom  it 
was  particularly  intended  came.  People  also  themselves 
were  wont  to  drink  blood  under  the  notion  of  putting 
themselves  in  a  condition  to  receive  the  eommonicatiou 
of  demons.  Thus  was  blood  employed  for  eMperstitio^  ' 
purposes. 

But  the  drinking  of  blood  was  also  a  positively  idolatrtms 
act  '  Eating  of  blood,  or  rather  drinking  it,'  says  Mi- 
chaelis,  *  was  quite  customary  among  the  Pagan  nations  of  I 
Asia,  in  their  sacrifices  to  idols,  and  in  Uie  taking  of  oaths. 
This  was,  indeed,  so  much  an  Asiatic,  and,  in  a  particular 
manner,  a  Phoenician  usage,  that  we  find  the  Roman  writeis 
takinp^  notice  of  it,  as  something  outiandish  at  Rome,  and 
peculiar  to  these  nations ;  and  as  in  the  Roman  persecntioa 
the  Christians  were  obliged  to  bum  incense,  so  were  they, 
in  the  Persian,  to  eat  blood.  In  the  West  tiie  one,  and  m 
the  East  the  other,  was  regarded  as  expressive  of  conver- 
sion to  heathenism,  because  both  were  iuolatrous  practices.' 
We  thus  see  that  the  frequent  interdictions  did  not  per- 
haps so  much  arise  from  any  particular  fondness  whidi 
the  Israelites  had  for  blood,  as  an  article  of  food,  as  be- 
cause, from  the  idolatrous  usages  connected  with  it  in  the 
neighbouring  nations,  they  were  in  great  danger  of  being 
led  into  idolatry  and  superstition  by  it 
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CHAPTER  Xni. 

1  Enticers  to  idolatry ^  6  how  near  soever  unto  tliee^ 
10  are  to  be  stoned  to  death,  1 5  Idolatrous  cities  are 
not  to  be  spared. 

If  there  arise  among  you  a  prophet,  or  a 
dreamer  of  dreams,  and  giveth  thee  a  sign  or 
a  wonder, 

2  And  the  sign  or  the  wonder  come  to 
pass,  whereof  he  spake  unto  thee,  saying,  Let 
us  go  after  other  gods,  which  tliou  hast  not 
known,  and  let  us  serve  them ; 

3  Thou  shalt  not  hearken  unto  the  words 
of  that  prophet,  or  that  dreamer  of  dreams : 
for  the  Lord  your  God  proveth  you,  to  know 
whether  ye  love  the  Lord  your  God  with  all 
your  heart  and  with  all  your  soul. 

4  Ye  shall  walk  after  the  Lord  your  Grod, 
and  fear  him,  and  keep  his  commandments, 
and  obey  his  voice,  and  ye  shall  serve  him, 
and  ^cleave  unto  him. 

5  And  that  prophet,  or  that  dreamer  of 
dreams,  shall  be  put  to  death;  because  he 
hath  "spoken  to  timi  yoti  away  from  the  Lord 
your  Grod,  which  brought  you  out  of  the  land 
of  Egypt,  and  redeemed  you  out  of  the  house 
of  bondage,  to  thrust  thee  out  of  the  way 
which  the  Loud  thy  God  commanded  thee  to 
walk  in.  So  shalt  thou  put  the  evil  away 
from  the  midst  of  thee. 

6  1[  If  thy  brother,  the  son  of  thy  mother, 
or  thy  son,  or  thy  daughter,  or  the  wife  of  thy 
bosom,  or  thy  friend,  which  is  as  thine  own 
soul,  entice  thee  secretly,  saying,  Let  us  go 
and  serve  other  gods,  which  thou  hast  not 
known,  thou,  nor  thy  fathers ; 

7  Namely,  of  the 'gods  of  the  people  which 
are  round  about  you,  nigh  unto  thee,  or  far 
off  from  thee,  from  the  one  end  of  the  earth 
even  unto  the  other  end  of  the  earth ; 

8  Thou  shalt  not  consent  unto  him,  nor 
hearken  unto  him;  neither  shall  thine  eye 
pity  him,  neither  shalt  thou  spare,  neither 
shalt  thou  conceal  him : 

9  But  'thou  shalt  surely  kill  him;  thine 

-    I  Chap.  10.  SO.  t  Heb.  tpoken  revolt  agninst  the  LORD, 

9  Or,  namgMy  men. 


hand  shall  be  first  upon  him,  to  put  him  to 
death,  and  afterwards  the  hand  of  all  the 
people. 

10  And  thou  shalt  stone  him  with  stones, 
that  he  die ;  because  he  hatli  sought  to  thrust 
thee  away  from  the  Lord  thy  God,  which 
brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  from 
the  house  of  ^bondage. 

11  And  *all  Israel  shall  hear,  and  fear, 
and  shall  do  no  more  any  such  wickedness  as 
this  is  amon^  you. 

12  IT  If  thou  shalt  hear  sot/  in  one  of  thy 
cities,  which  tlie  Lord  thy  Gfod  hath  given 
thee  to  dwell  there,  saying, 

13  Certain  men,  'the  children  of  Belial, 
are  gone  out  from  among  you,  and  have  with- 
drawn the  inhabitants  of  tfieir  city,  saying. 
Let  us  eo  and  serve  other  gods,  which  ye 
have  not  Known ; 

14  Then  shalt  thou  enquire,  and  make 
search,  and  ask  diligently ;  and,  behold,  if  it 
be  truth,  and  the  thing  certain,  that  such 
abomination  is  wrought  among  you ; 

15  Thou  shalt  surely  smite  the  inhabitants 
of  that  city  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  de- 
stroying it  utterly,  and  all  that  is  therein, 
and  the  cattle  thereof,  with  the  edge  of  the 
sword. 

16  And  thou  shalt  gather  all  the  spoil  of 
it  into  the  midst  of  the  street  thereof;  and 
shalt  bum  witli  fire  the  city,  and  all  the  spoil 
thereof  every  whit,  for  the  Lord  thy  God : 
and  it  shall  be  an  heap  for  ever ;  it  shall  not 
be  built  again. 

17  And  there  shall  cleave  nought  of  the 
'cursed  thing  to  thine  hand :  that  the  Lord 
may  turn  from  the  fierceness  of  his  anger,  and 
shew  thee  mercy,  and  have  compassion  upon 
thee,  and  multiply  thee,  as  he  hath  sworn 
unto  thy  fathers ; 

18  When  thou  shalt  hearken  to  the  voice 
of  the  Lord  thy  God,  to  keep  all  his  com- 
mandments which  I  command  thee  this  day, 
to  do  that  which  is  right  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Lord  thy  God. 


9  Chip.  17.  7. 
7  Or,  devoted. 


*  Heb.  hondaten,  «  Qiap.  17. 13. 


Vcree  0.  *  77iou  shalt  surely  kill  Aiin.'— Not  ontright : 
but,  viSier  trial  and  conviction,  he,  as  witness  against  him, 
was  to  cast  the  first  stone  at  him,  according  to  the  law  in 
ch.  xvii.  7.  The  question  may  occur,  how,  as  two  or  three 
witnesses  were  required  to  convict  a  criminal  capitally 
(ch.  xvii.  6),  it  was  possible  to  convict  at  all  a  man  who 
hod  enticed  another  '  secretly,'  on  any  other  evidence  than 
the  single  testimony  of  the  person  enticed.  To  this  the 
rabbins  answer,  that  the  enticed  person,  having  once  heard 
tho  enticer^was,  against  the  next  interview,  to  place  some 
persons  in  concealment,  where  they  could  overhear  what 


passed.  The  enticed  was  then  to  ask  the  entioer  to  repeat 
what  he  had  said  on  the  former  occasion.  And  whtn  the 
latter  had  done  so»  the  other  was  to  protest  against  it, 
saying,  <  How  shall  we  leave  our  God  which  is  in  heaven, 
and  go  and  serve  wood  and  stone?*  If  the  enticer  then 
returned  from  his  evil,  or  was  even  silent,  the  matter  was 
allowed  to  drop ;  but  if  he  persisted  in  urging  the  other  to 
idolatry,  the  spies  came  forward,  seized  him,  and  took  him 
to  the  mi^istrates,  concurring  with  the  enticed  person  in 
bearing  witness  against  him.  This  is  the  account  which 
the  Jews  give;  and,  whether  true  or  not,  it  is  not  easy  to 
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lee  hov  but  by  some  such  process  the  legal  proof  of  guilt 
could  be  obtained.  The  same  authorities  add,  that  in  no 
other  case  whatever  was  such  a  process  resorted  to  for 
obtaining  the  evidence  which  the  law  re<^uired. 

16.  *  It  shall  not  be  built  itgaiti,* — But  it  might,  never- 
theless, be  made  into  gardens  and  orchards,  according  to 
the  Jewish  writers.  The  law  of  this  chapter  has  l^n 
represented  as  cruel  and  unjust,  and  ^vin^  oountenanoe 
to  persecution  for  religious  opinions.  But,  m  so  deeming 
it,  cavillers  quite  lose  sight  of  the  essential  {peculiarities  of 
the  Hebrew  constitution.  *  It  must  be  manifest  to  every 
one,'  sayis  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Home,  *  that  this  law  commanded 
only  such  Israelites  to  be  put  to  death  as  apostatized  to 
idolatry,  and  still  continued  members  of  their  own  com- 
munity. And  as  tiieir  government  was  a  theocracy  (in 
other  words,  God  was  the  temporal  king  of  Israel),  idolatry 
was  strictly  the  political  crime  of  high  treason^  which  in 
every  state  is  justly  punishable  with  death.  It  is  farther 
to  be  observed  that  the  Israelites  were  never  commissioned 


to  make  war  upon  their  neighbours,  or  exercise  any  vio- 
lence  towards  any  of  them,  in  order  to  conip*/  them  to 
worship  the  God  of  Israel,  nor  to  force  them  to  it  eyen 
after  they  were  conquered  (Deut  xx.  10) ;  nor  were  they 
empowered  to  attempt  thus  fordbly  to  recover  any  wrtiw 
Israelite  who  should  revolt  to  idolatry,  and  go  to  settle  in 
a  heathen  country.'  Under  these  dreumstanoes,  a  city 
that  turned  to  idol^  of  course  put  itself  into  a  state  of 
rebellion  agtdnst  the  government,  and  was  to  be  treated 
accordingly.  We  do  not,  however,  read  in  the  historical 
books  that  this  law  was  ever  enforced  against  a  dty.  Pro- 
bably, as  Miehaelis  conjectures,  the  rest  of  the  Israelites, 
in  most  cases,  overlooked  the  crime  of  a  dty  that  became 
notoriously  idolatrous,  from  their  having  themselves  snch 
a  strong  and  general  hankering  after  the  prindples  of  that 
polytheism  which  then  prevailed  almost  univenally 
throughout  the  earth;  and  thus  it  came  to  pan  ^ 
idolatry  was  not  long  confined  to  any  one  city,  but  soon 
overspread  the  whole  nation. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

1  CfocTs  chtidren  are  not  to  disfigure  themuives  in 
mourning.  3  What  mat/,  and  what  may  not  be  eexten, 
4  of  beasts,  d  of  fishes,  \\  of  fowls.  21  That  which 
dieth  of  itself  may  not  be  eaten,  22  Tithes  of  divine 
service,  23  7\thes  and  firstlings  of  rejoicing  before 
tlie  Lord,  28  The  third  year's  tithe  of  cims  and 
charily. 

Ye  are  the  children  of  the  Lord  your  God  : 
^ye  shall  not  cut  yourselves,  nor  make  any 
baldness  between  your  eyes  for  the  dead, 

2  *For  thou  art  an  holy  people  unto  tlie 
Lord  thy  God,  and  the  Lord  hath  chosen 
thee  to  be  a  peculiar  people  unto  himself, 
above  all  the  nations  that  are  upon  the  earth. 

3  IF  Thou  shalt  not  eat  any-  abominable 
thing. 

4  ^These  are  the  beasts  which  ye  shall  eat : 
the  ox,  the  sheep,  and  the  goat, 

5  The  hart,  and  the  roebuck,  and  the  fallow 
deer,  and  the  wild  goat,  and  the  *pygarg,* 
and  the  wild  ox,  and  tlie  chamois. 

6  And  every  beast  that  parteth  the  hoof, 
and  cleaveth  the  cleft  into  two  claws,  and 
cheweth  the  cud  among  the  beasts,  that  ye 
shall  eat. 

7  Nevertheless  these  ye  shall  not  eat  of 
them  that  chew  the  cud,  or  of  them  that 
divide  the  cloven  hoof;  as  the  camel,  and  the 
hare,  and  the  coney :  for  they  chew  the  cud, 
but  divide  not  the  hoof;  therefore  they  are 
unclean  unto  you. 

8  And  the  swine,  because  it  divideth  the 
hoof,  yet  cheweth  not  the  cud,  it  is  unclean 
unto  you :  ye  shall  not  eat  of  their  flesh,  nor 
touch  their  dead  carcase. 

9  IT  'These  ye  shall  cat  of  all  that  are  in 
the  waters :  all  that  have  fins  and  scales  shall 
ye  eat : 

I  Lerit.  1».  88.  «  Chap.  7.  8,  and  26. 18.  •  Lerit.  1 1. 

r  Ltvit.n.l9. 
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10  And  whatsoever  hath  not  fins  and  scales 
ye  may  not  eat ;  it  w  unclean  unto  you. 

11  IT  (y  all  clean  burds  ye  shall  eat. 

12  But  these  are  theif  of  which  ye  shall  not 
eat:  the  eagle,  and  tibe  ossifrage,  and  the 
ospray, 

13  And  the  glede,  and  the  kite,  and  the 
vulture  after  his  Jdnd, 

14  And  every  raven  after  his  kind, 

15  And  the  owl,  and  the  niffht  hawk,  and 
the  cuckoo,  and  the  hawk  after  nis  kind, 

16  The  little  owl,  and  the  great  owl,  and 
the  swan, 

17  And  the  pelican,  and  the  gier  eagle, 
and  the  cormorant, 

18  And  the  stork,  and  the  heron  after  her 
kind,  and  the  lapwing,  and  the  'bat. 

19  And  every  creepm^  thing  that  flieth  is 
unclean  unto  you :  they  wiall  not  be  eaten. 

20  But  of  all  clean  fowls  ye  may  eat 

21  %  Ye  shall  not  eat  of  any  thing  that  dieth 
of  itself :  thou  shalt  give  it  unto  the  stranger 
that  is  in  thy  gates,  that  he  may  eat  it;  or 
thou  mayest  sell  it  unto  an  alien :  for  thou  i 
art  an  holy  people  unto  the  Lord  thy  God. 
'Thou  shalt  not  seethe  a  kid  in  his  mother's 
milk. 

22  If  Thou  shalt  truly  tithe  all  the  increase 
of  thy  seed,  that  the  field  bringeth  forth  year 
by  year.  ' 

23  1[  And  thou  shalt  eat  before  the  Loiin 
thy  God,  in  the  place  which  he  shall  choose 
to  place  his  name  there,  the  tithe  of  thy  com, 
of  thy  wine,  and  of  thine  oil,  and  the  firstling? 
of  thy  herds  and  of  thy  flocks;  that  thoo 
mayest  learn  to  fear  the  Lord  thy  God  al- 
ways.  j 

24  IF  And  if  the  way  be  too  long  for  ihe^  ; 
so  that  thou  art  not  able  to  carry  it ;  or  if  the  | 


8,  &a  4  Or,  friKM.  s  Heb.  iUhrn. 

8  Exod.  S3.  10,  and  34.  36. 
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place  be  too  far  from  thee,  which  th^  Lord 
thy  God  shall  choose  to  set  his  name  there, 
when  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  blessed  thee : 

25  Then  shalt  thou  turn  it  into  money, 
and  bind  up  the  money  in  thine  hand^  and 
shalt  go  unto  the  place  which  the  Lord  thy 
God  shall  choose : 

26  And  thou  shalt  bestow  that  money  for 
whatsoever  thy  soul  lusteth  after,  for  oxen,  or 
for  sheep,  or  for  wine,  or  for  strong  drink,  or 
for  whateoerer  thy  soul  'desireth :  and  thou 
shalt  eat  there  before  the  Lord  thy  God, 
and  thou  shalt  rejoice,  thou,  and  thine  hous- 
hold, 

•  Heb.  asketh  of  thee. 


27  And  *'the  Levite  that  is  within  thy 
gates ;  thou  shalt  not  forsake  him ;  for  he 
hath  no  part  nor  inheritance  with  thee. 

28  IT  At  the  end  of  three  years  thou  shalt 
bring  forth  all  the  tithe  of  thine  increase  the 
same  year,  and  shalt  lay  it  up  within  thy 
gates : 

29  And  the  Levite,  (because  he  hath  no 
part  nor  inheritance  with  thee,)  and  the 
stranger,  and  the  fatherless,  and  the  widow, 
which  are  within  thy  gates,  shall  come,  and 
shall  eat  and  be  satisfied ;  that  the  Lord  thy 
God  may  bless  thee  in  all  the  work  of  thine 
hand  which  thou  doest. 

10  Chap.  12.  19. 


Verse  6.  'Hart* — (See  Deut  xii.  15.  For  animals  not 
mentioned  in  the  following  notes,  tarn  to  Ler.  xi.) 

—  « Fallow  </tf«r.*--The  >1Dn;  yachmur  of  the  Hebrews  is 
withoat  doubt  erroneously  identified  with  the  '  fallow  deer/ 
which  does  not  exist  in  Asia.  Collateral  considerations 
and  &cts  seem  rather  to  point  to  one  of  the  Oryges,  which 
belong  rather  to  the  antelope  than  the  deer  fiimily  of 
animals.  The  Oryges  are  all  about  the  size  of  the  stag 
of  Europe,  or  larger,  with  long,  annulated,  slender,  and 
slightly  cnryed  horns.  The  head  is  rather  clumsy,  the 
neck  arched,  something  like  that  of  the  camel,  the  carcass 
bulky  compared  with  the  legs,  whidi  are  slender,  firm, 
and  capable  of  sustaining  great  action.  The  tail  extends 
to  the  heel  or  hough ;  and  by  a  beautiful  provision  of  Pro- 
vidence in  animate  with  so  much  bulk  of  body,  and  yet 
intended  for  rapid  motion,  the  hair  is  directed  forward, 
doubtless  with  the  view  of  keeping  the  animal  cool  in 
flight.  As  several  of  the  Oryges  appear  to  be  indicated  in 
Scripture,  this  notice  of  the  characteristics  common  to 
them  all  is  here  g^ven.  As  to  ihejfochmur  in  particular, 
which  occurs  here  and  in  I  Bangs  iy.  23,  it  seems  to  be 
the  species  called  the  Oryx  leucorux  of  the  modems,  the 
true  oryx  of  the  ancients,  and  rightly  indicated  as  such  by 
Niebuhr,  who  also  states  that  it  is  known  among  the  Eastern 


Eauow-jmuoi  (Oryx  Leueoryx). 


Arabs  by  the  name  ofjazmur,  a  sufiicient  approximation  to 
the  Hebrew  jachmur  to  warrant  the  identification  of  it  with 
the  animal  of  our  text  It  is  howeyer  more  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  Abu-Harb.  The  O.  Imtcoryx  is,  as  the 
name  implies,  of  a  white  colour,  marked  with  black  in  the 
extreme  parts,  and  with  brisht  reddish  on  the  lower  half  of 
the  thighs,  and  often  the  lower  flank.  This  last  circum- 
stance explains  the  application  of  the  Hebrew  name,  which 
is  derived  ftrom  the  root  "ipn  chamar,  *  to  be  red.'  The 
species  is  found  in  pairs  or  small  fiunilicf,  on  the  banks  of 
the  lower  Euphrates,  and  in  the  landy  deserts  of  Eastern 
Arabia,  extending  probably  to  the  Indus,  feeding  chiefly 
on  the  shrubby  acacias;  and  it  was  doubtless  lormerly 
found  in  Arabia  Petreea  and  the  eastern  territories  of  the 
Israelites.  This  species  is  represented  in  abundance  on  the 
monuments  of  Egypt  and  Nubia,  and  particularly  in  the 
inner  chamber  of  the  great  pyramid  at  Memphis,  where  a 
whole  group  of  these  antelopes  are  representeo,  some  driven 
forwara,  others  dragged  along  by  the  hons,  or  by  a  cord 
round  their  neck. 

—  *  Wild  goaC—The  word  here  (\pNt  akko)  is  different 
from  that  ^yijaal)  which  is  more  correctiy  rendered 
*  wild  goat*  in  1  Sam.  xxiv.  2 ;  Job  xx](ix.  1 ;  Ps.  civ.  18 ; 
Prov.  V.  19.  It  is  very  difficult  to  identify  this  animal. 
Col.  Hamilton  Smith  says ;  *  As  the  species  must  be  sought 
among  ruminants  that  were  accessible  for  food  to  the 
Hebrews,  we  should  be  inclined  to  view  it  as  one  of  the 
gazelles,  probably  the  Ahu  {Antilope  subgutteroio),  unless 
the  Abyssinian  ibex  {Capra  Wane)  formerly  extended 
into  Arabia,  and  it  could  be  shewn  to  be  a  distinct  species. 

—  *  Pyyarg '  (fB^.  dishon). — This  name  occurs  no- 
where but  here ;  and  this,  with  other  causes,  renders  it 
difficult  to  understand  which  animal  is  intended.  The  mar- 
ginal reading, '  bison,'  has  not  the  least  authority  except 
the  resemblance  of  name.  Hie  Septnagint,  which  the  Vul- 
gate umI  our  own,  in  common  with  most  other  versions, 
follow,  renders  it  by  xvydftyost  which,  assuminff  it  to  be 
correct,  throws  a  littie,  and  but  little,  li^ht  on  the  matter ; 
for  what  the  '  pygargus'  is,  and  what  are  its  distinct  charac- 
teristics, remain  undetermined.  Several  of  the  ancient 
writers  mention  a  quadruped  of  this  name.  Herodotus 
names  it  in  his  list  of  Libyan  Quadrupeds ;  Pliny  mentions 
it  as  a  species  of  antelope ;  ana  JElian  notices  it  as  a  qua- 
druped of  timid  character.  The  Greek  name  seems  to 
denote  an  animal  having  its  hinder  parts  white,  and  might 
be  rendered  *  white  buttocks.'  These  are  the  only  facts 
known  to  us  which  might  serve  as  data  in  determining  the 
species.  Some  few  writers  have  looked  for  it  in  the  spring- 
bok, which  abounds  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  But  as 
we  are  quite  averse  to  seek,  at  such  a  distance,  for  an  ani- 
mal once  common  enough  in  or  near  Palestine,  to  be  men- 
tioned as  fit  fi>r  food*  while  a  much  nearer  region  continues 
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to  farnish  an  animal  to  which  the  denomination  may,  with 
at  leait  equal  probability,  be  a|)plied,we  seem  to  prefer  the 
following  indication,  faint  as  it  is,  offered  by  Dr.  Shaw : 
*  Besides  the  common  gazelle  or  antelope  (which  is  well 
known  in  Europe),  this  country  likewise  produces  another 
species  of  the  same  shape  and  colour,  though  of  the  bigness 
of  our  roebuck,  and  with  horns  sometimes  two  feet  long. 
This  the  Africans  call  lidmee,  and  may,  I  presume,  be  the 
gtrepsicorus  and  (uidace  of  the  ancients.  Bochart,  from  the 
supposed  whiteness  of  the  buttocks,  finds  a  great  affinitr 
between  the  adduce  1  have  mentioned  and  the  aisAon,  which 
our  translators  render  **  pygarg,"  after  the  Septuag^t  and 
Vulgate'  {Tinufeli,  p.  171).  In  a  subsequent  page,  the 
learned  doctor  says  more  distinctly,  that  the  lidmee  has  the 
white  buttocks  which  the  name  pjf^g  requires ;  the  other 
name,  strepticorus,  it  may  have  denved  '  from  the  wreathed 
fiuhion  of  its  horns ;'  and  that  addace  has,  in  the  radical 
consonants,  some  resemblance  to  the  Hebrew  name.  The 
animal  thus  indicated  is  the  Orifx  addax,  which  is  figured 


Wild  Ox  {Orfx  Tho). 

indications  of  black  on  the  face.  The  term  'wild  ox,' 
which  seems  to  have  been  in  former  times  applied  indiP 
ferently  to  all  or  any  of  the  oryges,  appears  to  have  been 
in  the  present  cases  derived  from  the  Targums,  which  hate 
here  *  ox  of  the  wood '  (boa  sj^lveatrU). 

—  *  Chamois: — The  original  is  TDT  zemer,  which  the 
Septuagint,  and  after  it  the  Vulgate,  "identifies  with  the 
camelopard.    The  camelopard  is  a  native  of  Ethbpia  and 
couthern  Africa;   and  it  has  been  jnsUy  felt  that  the 
enumeration  of  animals  which  the  Hebrews  might  use  bt 
food,  cannot  be  supposed  to  embrace  such  as  were  wholly 
beyond  the  reach  of  that  people,  and  scarcely  within  tbe 
scope  of  their  observation,  unless  they  had  beheld  some 
Fpecimens  brought  to  Egypt  as  presents  from  distant  hnds, 
such  as  tbe  kings  of  that  coimtry  were  in  the  habit  of  re- 
ceiving. As  therefore  we  are  to  seek  the  zemer  of  the  tem 
amon^  the  ruminants  of  the  country  which  the  Israelites 
occupied  or  traversed— as  the  deer  and  several  species  of 
antelopes  have  already  been  enumerated  by  the  iscred 
writer,  it  would  seem  that  we  should  explore  this  regioB 
fur  a  wild  animal  of  a  different  kind,  and  yet  soffidently 
important  to  deserve  being  named   in   this  oidioaxe. 
Many  interpreters,  inflnenced  by  this  conddention  no- 
*>aj>ly,  have  supposed  a  kind  of  goat  to  be  indicated,    he 
old  Spanish  version  has  * Cabra  montes,'  'mountain gost,-' 
Bochart,  rttpicap-a,  *  wild  goat.'    Following  this  hne  (d 
indication,  it  is  impossible  to  ayoid  thinking  that  the  wild 
sheep,  or  sheeplike  goat,  which  is  a  rery  marked  object  io 
the  zoology  of  this  region,  must  needs  be  included  in  this 
list  of  wild  animals  allowed  for  food ;  and  as  the  othns 
are  more  distinctly  appropriated,  it  may  with  more  pro- 
babihty  be  referred  to  this  word  than  to  any  of  the  odiea 
The  animal  in  view  is  the  OvU  tragelapkvs,  which  cam 
fi-eqnenUy  in  the  hills  between  the  NUe  and  the  Golf  rf 
Suez,  as  well  as  in  Arabia  Petrtea  and  in  Sinai,  in  which 
regions  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  kebach-^  name  which 
seems  not  remotely  connected  with  the  Hebrew  feqj  ktitt, 
whi<^  denotes  a  young  ram.    It  is  also  known  throaghost 
Northern  Africa,  about  18^  frequenting  in  small  fioiiKes 
the  steepest  and  most  inaccessible  crags.    In  this  legioB  it 
bears  the  name  of  Aoudad.    The  kebsch  is  frtqueotlr  re- 
presented in  the  Egjrptian  moDuments,  and  aeeiiis  to  aavc 
been  a  fiivourite  object  of  chase  with  tiie  EgjptiaBS,  as  it 
still  18  witii  tiie  Arabs.    The  figure  will  sSoe  to  iadicaJe 
the  uimial  as  having  some  resemblance  to  both  the  nal 
and  the  sheep,  but  more,  upon  the  whole,  to  the  fcrner  ttas 
to  tiie  latter,  alUiougfa  the  head  and  faoe^  aie  pa*et(y 
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Ca-VMOU  {Ocii  Tragelaphut  or  KeUoJ*), 

ovioe.  It  stands  higher  than  a  large  domestic  sheep,  but 
is  not  more  bulky  in  body.  It  is  covered,  not  with  wool, 
but  with  close  and  fine  nifous  hair;  while  the  throat, 
breast,  and  upper  part  of  the  forelegs,  exhibit  a  mass  of 
long  and  loose  hair  of  the  same  colour,  giving  the  animal 
the  appearance  of  being  bearded.  The  kebsch  is  a  fearless 
climber,  and  stands  securely  on  its  feet  among  the  steepest 
and  most  elevated  ridges. 

SI  '  Thou  ahalt  not  seethe  a  kid  in  his  mother's  milk,*— 
This  remarkable  law  is  here  repeated  for  the  third  time ; 
and  perhaps  there  is  not  one  in  all  the  Pentateuch  which 
has  been  so  variously  understood.  We  may  state  the  prin- 
cipal of  these  various  interpretations.  I .  That  it  prohibits 
the  eating  of  the  foetus  of  the  goat  as  a  delicacy.  But  there 
is  not  the  least  evidence  in  Scripture  that  the  Jews  had  any 
knowledge  of  or  attachment  to  this  disgusting  luxury. 
2.  That  a  kid  should  not  be  killed  till  it  was  eight  da^  s 
old,  when,  as  is  said,  it  might  subsist  without  the  milk  of 
its  dam.  This  conjecture  is  derived  from  the  supposition 
of  an  analogy  between  this  injunction  and  that  which  for- 
bids a  kid  to  be  offered  (3.)  before  the  eighth  day  in 
sacrifice. — But  there  is  no  good  reason  why  a  kid  should 
be  said  to  be  more  in  its  mother's  milk  in  the  first  eight 
days  than  during  all  the  time  it  is  suckled :  and  this  is 
admitted  by  those  who  (4.)  think  that  the  interdiction  is 
altogether  against  the  eating  of  a  sucking  kid. — But  as  a 


goat  suckles  its  kid  for  three  months,  it  is  not  likely  that 
the  Jews  were  for  so  long  a  time  forbidden  to  use  it  for  food. 
No  food  is  forbidden  but  as  unclean ;  and  a  kid  erased  to 
be  unclean  on  the  eighth  day,  for  then  it  might  be  sacri- 
ficed ;  and  what  was  fit  for  sacrifice  might  surely,  therefore, 
be  fit  fbr  food.  5.  That  the  dam  and  kid  might  not  be 
sliun  at  the  same  time.  But  this  is  elsewhere  forbidden  in 
direct  terms,  not  only  with  regard  to  the  goat,  but  also  to 
the  cow  and  the  sheep :  and  there  seems  no  possible  reason 
why  it  should  be  repeated  in  this  remarkable  form  of  ex- 
pression, with  reforence  to  the  goat  only.  6.  It  is  under- 
stood literally,  as  a  precept  encouraging  humane  feelings, 
that  a  kid  should  not  be  dressed  in  the  milk  of  its  dam. — 
But  then  occurs  the  question  asked  by  Michaclis,  '  How 
came  the  Israelites  to  hit  upon  the  strange  whim  of  boiling 
a  kid  in  milk,  and  Just  in  the  milk  of  its  own  mother  ?' 
7.  Still,  understanding  it  literally,  it  is  possible  that  this 
was  not  as  a  common  act  of  cookery,  but  as  an  idolatrous 
or  magical  rite.  This  is  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  most 
judicious  Hebrew  expositors,  though  they  have  not  been 
able  to  cite  any  instance  of  such  a  practice.  This,  however, 
has  been  done  by  Cudworth,  who  states  that,  in  an  old 
Karaite  comment  on  the  Pentateuch,  he  met  with  the  state- 
ment that  it  was  a  custom  of  the  ancient  idolaters  at  the 
ingathering  of  their  fruits  to  take  a  kid  and  seethe  it  in  the 
milk  of  its  dam;  and  then  to  go  about  and  sprinkle  with 
the  broth  their  trees,  fields,  and  gardens,  in  a  magical 
manner,  under  the  impression  that  b)r  this  process  they 
ensured  their  fruitfulness  in  the  ensuing  year.  Spencer 
also  mentions  a  similar  rite  as  in  use  among  the  Zabians. 
It  is  a  remarkable  corroboration  of  this  view,  which  seems 
more  probable  than  any  of  the  others,  that  this  command 
is  first  mentioned  (Exod.  xxiii.  19^  in  immediate,  but 
otherwise  unintelligible,  connection  with  the  laws  concern* 
ing  the  season  of  ingathering,  and  the  bringing  of  the  first 
fruits  to  the  house  of  the  Lord. 
Another  opinion  has  been  advanced  by  Michaclis.    He 

takes  it  for  granted  that  7^^  bcuhaly  rendered  *  seethe,* 
may  signify  to  roast  as  well  as  boil,  and  this  must  be  ad- 
mitted ;  that  the  kid's  '  mother '  is  not  here  limited  to  the 
real  mother,  but  extends  to  any  goat  that  has  yeaned ;  that 

3^n  chalah  here  does  not  denote  milk,  but  butter;  and  that 
the  precept  is  not  restricted  to  kids,'  but  embraces  lambs 
(which  is  granted),  and  all  other  animals  not  forbidden  by 
the  law.  Upon  these  props  he  builds  his  explanation  that 
the  motive  of  the  precept  was  to  endear  to  the  Israelites  the 
land  of  Canaan,  which  abounded  in  oil,  and  to  alienate 
them  from  the  butter  of  Egypt  Moses,  therefore,  to  pre- 
vent them  from  having  any  longing  desire  to  return  to  that 
country,  enjoins  them  to  use  oil  in  cooking  their  victuals, 
as  well  as  in  seasoning  their  sacrifices.  This  is  very  ingc- 
nionx,  but  is  open  to  objection.  The  postulates  cannot 
readily  be  granted,  and  if  granted,  the  oonclusiou  deduced 
from  them  is  scarcely  just,  seeing  that,  as  Geddes  remarks, 
'  there  was  no  need  nor  temptation  for  the  Israelites  to  re- 
turn to  Egypt  on  account  of  its  butter,  when  they  possessed 
a  land  that  nowcd  with  milk  and  honey.' 


CHAPTER  XV. 

1  The  seoetUh  year  a  year  f^releaaefor  tlie  poor,  7  // 
nnui  be  no  let  (^lending  or  giving.  12  An  Htbrcw 
servant^  16  except  he  will  not  depart ^  must  in  the 
seventh  year  go  forth  free  and  wellfrumished,  1 9  AU 
firstling  males  if  the  cattle  are  to  be  sanctified  unto 
the  Lord, 

At  tlie  end  of  ^every  seven  years  thou  shalt 
make  a  release. 

2  And  this  is  the  manner  of  the  release  : 


Every  "creditor  that  lendeth  otiyht  unto  his 
neighbour  shall  release  it ;  he  shall  not  exact 
it  of  his  neishbour^  or  of  his  brother ;  because 
it  is  called  Uie  Lord's  release. 

3  Of  a  foreigner  thou  mayest  exact  it 
again :  but  that  which  is  thine  with  thy  bro- 
ther thine  hand  shall  release ; 

4  'Save  when  there  shall  be  no  poor 
among  you ;  for  the  Lord  shall  greatly 
bless  thee  in  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy 


1  Levlt.  tft.  2.  4.  t  Heb.  moiter  qfthe  ln4u^  qfhU  hmti. 


•  Or,  to  Ike  e»i  that  there  be  no  foot  amumg  yem, 
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God  giveth  thee^br  an  inheritance  to  pos- 
sess it : 

5  Only  if  thou  carefully  hearken  unto  the 
voice  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  to  observe  to  do 
all  these  commandments  which  I  command 
thee  this  day. 

6  For  the  Lord  thy  God  blesseth  thee,  as 
he  promised  thee :  and  ^thou  shalt  lend  unto 
many  nations,  but  thou  shalt  not  borrow ;  and 
thou  shalt  reign  over  many  nations,  but  they 
shall  not  reign  over  thee. 

7  IT  If  there  be  among  you  a  poor  man  of 
one  of  thy  brethren  within  any  of  thy  gates  in 
thy  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth 
thee,  thou  shalt  not  harden  thine  heart,  nor 
shut  thine  hand  from  thy  poor  brother  : 

8  ^But  thou  shalt  open  thine  hand  wide 
unto  him,  and  shalt  surely  lend  him  sufficient 
for  his  need,  in  that  which  he  wanteth. 

9  Beware  that  there  be  not  a  ^thought  in 
thy  'wicked  heart,  sayine.  The  seventh  year, 
the  year  of  release,  is  at  hand ;  and  thine  eye 
be  evil  against  thy  poor  brother,  and  thou 
givest  him  nought ;  and  he  cry  unto  the  Lord 
against  thee,  and  it  be  sin  unto  thee. 

10  Thou  fihalt  surely  give  him,  and  thine 
heart  shall  not  be  grieved  when  liiou  givest 
unto  him:  because  that  for  this  thing  the 
Lord  thy  God  shall  bless  thee  in  all  thy 
works,  and  in  all  that  thou  puttest  thine  hand 
unto. 

11  For  the  poor  shall  never  cease  out  of  the 
land :  therefore  I  command  thee,  saving.  Thou 
shalt  open  thine  hand  wide  unto  thy  brother, 
to  thy  poor,  and  to  thy  needy,  in  thv  land. 

12  11  And  'if  thy  brother,  an  Hebrew  man, 
or  an  Hebrew  woman,  be  sold  unto  thee,  and 
serve  thee  six  years ;  then  in  the  seventh  year 
thou  shaJt  let  nim  go  free  from  thee. 

13  And  when  thou  sendest  him  out  free 
from  thee,  thou  shalt  not  let  him  go  away 
empty : 


14  Thou  shalt  furnish  him  liberally  out  of 
thy  flock,  and  out  of  thy  floor,  and  out  of  thy 
winepress :  of  that  wherewith  the  Lord  thy 
God  hath  blessed  thee  thou  shalt  give  unto 
him. 

15  And  thou  shalt  remember  that  thou 
wast  a  bondman  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  the 
Lord  thy  God  redeemed  thee :  tnerefore  I 
command  thee  this  thinff  to  day. 

16  And  it  shall  be,  if  he  say  unto  thee,  I 
will  not  go  away  from  thee;  becanse  he 
loveth  thee  and  thine  house,  because  be  is 
well  with  thee ; 

17  "Then  thou  shalt  take  an  aul,  and  thrust 
it  through  his  ear  Unto  the  door,  and  he  shall 
be  thy  servant  for  ever.  And  also  unto  thy 
maidservant  thou  shalt  do  likewise. 

18  It  shall  not  seem  hard  unto  thee,  when 
thou  sendest  him  away  free  from  thee ;  for  he 
hath  been  worth  a  double  hired  servant  to 
tkecy  in  serving  thee  six  years :  and  the  Lord 
tliy  God  sh£ul  bless  thee  in  all  that  thou 
doest. 

19  IT  ^^'All  the  firstlinff  males  that  come  of 
thy  herd  and  of  thy  flock  thou  shalt  sanctify 
imto  the  Lord  thy  God :  thou  shalt  do  no 
work  with  the  firstling  of  thy  bullock,  nor 
shear  the  firstling  of  thy  sheep. 

20  Thou  shaft  eat  it  before  the  Lord  thy 
God  year  by  year  in  the  place  which  the 
Lord  shall  choose,  thou  and  thy  bons- 
hold. 

21  ''And  if  there  be  any  blemish  thereiot 
as  if  it  be  lame,  or  blind,  or  have  any  iD 
blemish,  thou  shalt  not  sacrifice  it  unto  the 
Lord  thy  God. 

22  Thou  shalt  eat  it  within  thy  gates:  the 
undean  and  the  clean  person  shall  eat  it  alike, 
as  the  roebuck,  and  as  the  hart 

23  '"Only  thou  shalt  not  eat  the  Uood 
thereof;  thou  shalt  pour  it  upon  the  ground 
as  water. 


4  diap.  88.  12.  »  Matth.  5.  42.    Lake  6.  34.  «  Heb.  word.  7  Heb.  Belial. 

9  Exod.  21.  6.  10  Exod.  34.  19.  H  LeriL  22.  20.    Chap.  17.  1.    Eorlut.  85.  12. 


8  Esod.  21.  2.    Jer.  34. 14. 
It  Chap.  12.  16,23. 


Verse  2.  *  Everu  creditor  that  lendeth^'  etc.— The  Hebrew 
laws  ooDceraing  aebt  were  remarkably  different,  in  many 
respects,  fh)m  ttiose  which  prevul  in  Eoropean  ooontries. 
This  difference  probably  arose  in  a  great  degree  from  the 
peculiarities  in  the  condition  of  the  people ;  bat,  howerer 
this  be,  their  sbgnlarity,  their  high  antiquity,  and  the  sanc- 
tion under  which  they  come  to  us,  recommend  them  to 
greater  attention  than  they  seem  generally  to  have  received. 
It  will  be  recollected,  that  it  was  provided  that,  as  soon  as 
Palestine  was  conquered,  there  should  not  be  one  individual 
without  property.  Every  one  had  his  hereditary  land, 
which  he  might  alienate  until  the  fiftieth  year,  but  not  for 
ever.  Poverty,  therefore,  could  rarely  prevent  the  ultimate 
safety  of  what  was  advanced  in  loan :  and  of  an  insolvent 
debtor,  destitute  of  property  on  which  execution  could  be 
made,  the'Hebrew  coud  scarcely  have  in  idea.  -  The  ibi* 
SIC 


lowing  useful  summary  of  these  laws  is  fromT.  H.  Am 
who  seems  to  have  condensed  it  from  Michaelis.  It  will 
serve  as  an  index  to  the  various  details  which  we  M 
consider  separately,  as  they  hereaffcer  come  under  oar  BO(ia> 
<  The  debt  which  remained  unpqi^d  until  the  seventh  or  «^- 
batic  year  (during  which  the  soil  remained  without  cilii- 
vation,  and,  consequently,  a  person  was  supposed  not  tote 
in  a  condition  to  make  payments)  could  not  be  ezactn 
during  that  period  (Deut  xv.  1-11).  But,  at  other  tiae^ 
in  case  the  debt  was  not  paid,  the  creditor  mi^t  idze,  ^ 
the  hereditary  Umd  of  the  debtor,  and  enjoy  its  prodoee  till 
the  debt  was  paid,  or  at  least  nntil  the  year  of  jubilee;  or, 
secondly,  his  Aohms.  These  might  be  tM  in  perpenttff 
except  those  belonging  to  the  Cevites  (Lev.  xxv.  144S> 
Thiitily,  in  case  the  bouse  or  land  was  not  soflidatto 
canod  the  debt,  or  if  it  so  happened  that  the  debtor  ksd 
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■one,  the  person  of  the  debtor  might  be  sold,  together  with 
his  vife  and  children,  if  he  had  any.  This  is  implied  in 
Ley.  XXV.  89 ;  and  this  custom  is  afladed  to  in  Job  zziv.  9. 
It  existed  in  the  time  of  Elisha  (2  Kings  iy.  1) ;  and  on  the 
rctnm  of  the  Jews  from  their  Babjlonish  captivity,  some 
rich  persons  exercised  this  right  over  their  poor  debtors 
(Neh.  V.  1-13).  Oar  Lord  allndes  to  the  same  custom  in 
Matt  xviii.  25.  As  the  person  of  the  debtor  might  thus  be 
seiwd  and  sold,  his  cattle  and  furniture  might  consequently 
be  liable  for  his  debts.  This  is  alluded  to  by  Solomon,  in 
ProT.  xxii.  27.  It  does  not  appear  that  imprisonment  for 
debt  existed  in  the  aae  of  Moses,  but  it  seems  to  have  pre- 
vailed in  the  time  of  Jesos  ChiisV^Iniroduction,  vol.  iiL 
p.  141. 

Postponing,  for  the  present,  the  consideration  of  these 
various  points,  except  one  or  two  which  are  adverted  to  in 
the  immediately  following  notes,  it  is  yet  desirable  to  warn 
the  reader,  that  in  the  laws  of  Moses  on  the  subject  of  debt, 
he  is  not  to  expect  to  find  any  regulations  directed  or  mo- 
dified by  a  resard  to  the  interests  of  commerce.  It  does 
not  appear  to  nave  been  by  any  means  a  part  of  the  Divine 
plan  concerning  the  IsraeUtes,  that  they  should  become  in 
any  way  a  commercial  people.  We  seem  to  discover  every- 
where the  intention  that  the  people  should  subsist  chiefly 
by  agriculture.  Agriculture  was,  indeed,  the  foundation 
of  the  Mosaic  polity ;  as  distinguished  firom  commerce,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  from  that  pastoral  life 
whidi  they  had  hitherto  led,  and  to  which  they  appear  to 
have  been  much  attached. 

—  *  He  shall  not  exact  it* — It  has  occasioned  consider- 
able discussion  whether,  by  this  release  every  seventh  year, 
we  are  to  understand  that  all  debts  were  then  to  be  com- 
pletely and  for  ever  extinguished,  or  only  that  creditors 
were  not  this  year  to  sue  for  their  debts,  or  take  any  mea- 
sures to  enforce  their  claim ;  considering  that  the  debtor 
did  not  this  year  derive  any  profit  from  his  land.  Le  Clerc, 
Itf  ichaelis,  and  others,  warmly  protest  against  the  former 
interpretation,  as  not  only  unwarranted  by  the  text,  but  as 
in  the  highest  d^ree  improbable  in  itself.    The  latter 
writer  observes,  *  "niat  every  seventh  year  all  debts  should 
be  extinguished,  is  a  law  so  absurd,  so  unjust,  and  so  de- 
structive to  the  interests  of  all  classes  of  the  community, 
that  we  are  not  warranted  to  ascribe  it  to  a  legislator, 
unless  he  has  enacted  it  in  terms  the  most  express,  and 
such  as  leave  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  as  to  his  meaning.' 
His  obpectious,  it  wiU  be  observed,  npfiy  not  merely  to  the 
periodical  cancelment  of  debts,  but  to  its  being  repeated 
within  so  short  a  period  as  seven  years.  History  affords  no 
example  of  such  an  expedient ;  and  although  an  extinction 
of  debts  with  Nooa  Tabula  were  sometimes  talked  of  by 
the  tribunes  of  the  people  at  Rome,  such  measures  were 
dreaded  by  every  good  citizen,  and  even  by  many  who  were 
themselres  debtorsi  as  a  very  great  evil,  on  account  of  Uie 
confusion  which  it  must  have  made  in  ihe  commonwealth. 
It  is  tme  that  the  Talmudists  did  understand  the  extinction 
as  septennial  and  perpetual ;  but  their  unsupported  authority 
is  of  veiy  little  weight :  and  even  they  except  some  kinds 
of  debts  and  debtors  Hcorn.  the  operation  of  this  privilege. 
JosephuSy  who  must  have  well  known  what  was  conside^ 
the  law  on  this  point  while  the  Jews  had  yet  a  political 
existence  in  Palestine,  says  that  the  law  directed  this  ex- 
tinction of  debts  every  Jyflieth  yeai>-that  is,  the  year  of 
iubilee.    But  whether  this  was  actually  the  intention  of 
Moses,  or  whether  the  Jews,  after  their  return  from  the 
Babylonish  captivi^,  misunderstood  his  meaning,  seems 
unoertun.  He  certamly  does  not  mention  that  clamis  were 
to  be  cancelled  in  that  ^ear ;  but  it  mi^ht  seem  to  follow, 
from  the  analoffy  of  his  laws  concenung  slavery  and  the 
sale  of  the  iands;  and  it  is  certain  that  a  creditor  would 
uot  be  able,  after  the  jubilee,  to  seize  the  land  or  person  of 
tbe  debtor,  or  even  tiie  persons  of  his  children ;  but  we 
are  not  equally  certain  that  other  descriptions  of  property 
might  not  remain  open  to  his  claims.    Upon  the  wnole, 
when  we  consider  the  entire  passage  to  o.  12,  we  cannot 
help  thinking  that  the  relief  spoken  of  is  a  final  remission ; 
bat  as  it  is  also  mentioned  as  an  act  of  kindness  and  mercy 
to  the  poor,  and  that  in  the  strongest  manner  possible,  we 


have  littie  hesitation  in  so  restricting  it,  and  understanding, 
with  Bishop  Patrick,  that  the  '  release'  was  '  an  entire  ac- 
quittance, not  of  debts  contracted  by  sale  of  land  or  goods 
to  those  who  were  able  to  pay,  but  of  money  lent  to  a 
neighbour  or  friend  merely  to  relieve  his  poverty,  not  to 
carry  on  trade  or  make  a  i)urchase.  For  nothing  could  be 
more  absurd  than  to  extinguish  such  debts  whereby  the 
borrower  was  enriched.'  This  explanation  seems  to  obviate 
all  the  difficulties  of  the  subject  It  does  not  preclude  the 
supposition  that  other  debts,  not  perpetually  extin^isbed, 
were  not  sued  for  during  the  sabbatic  year ;  and  this  is  the 
more  probable  as  it  would  be  obviously  voy  inconvenient 
for  all  but  very  wealthy  persons  to  make  payments  during 
this  year,  in  which  no  returns  were  obUuned  from  land. 

11.  *  For  the  poor  shall  never  cease  out  of  the  land,* — ^We 
thus  see,  that  although  Moses  had.  by  his  statutes  respect- 
ing the  division  of  the  land,  studied  to  prevent  any  Isnielite 
from  being  bom  poor,  vet  he  nowhere  indulges  the  expecta- 
tion that  mere  would  be  no  poor  persons  in  the  land.  But 
it  is  important  to  know  that  by  *  the  noor '  he  did  not  mean 
mendicants ;  nor  can  we  gather  from  nis  writings  that  there 
were  such  persons,  or  that  he  expected  there  would  be  such. 
The  plan  of  earning  bread  by  begsing  as  a  profession  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  known  in  those  early  times ;  at  least 
not  to  the  Israelites.  If  it  had  been  so,  we  should  probably 
have  seen  laws  against  mendicity  and  idleness,  as  well  as 
exhortations  to  charity.  The  word  beggar  nowhere  occurs 
in  the  Mosaical  writings,  nor  indeed  in  the  whole  Old  Tes- 
tament. Even  the  verb  to  beg,  likewise,  is  not  to  be  found 
in  all  the  Pentateuch ;  and  but  once  in  the  Psalms,  among 
the  curses  which  David's  enemies  imprecate  upon  him  (Ps. 
cix.  10).  It  is  in  the  New  Testament  that  we  first  find 
mention  of  beggars ;  not,  however,  strolling  beggars,  and 
such  as  are  able  to  work,  but  blind^  diseased,  and  maimed 
poor  people,  who  lay  by  the  way-side,  before  the  ^tes  of  the 
temple,  and  also  at  the  doors  of  the  rich.  It  is  evident, 
indeed,  that  many  of  the  Mosaical  statutes  in  fiivour  of  the 
poor  are  wholly  inapplicable  to  mendicants. 

1 2.  '  Ifthif  brother,  an  Hebrew  num,  or  an  Hebrew  woman, 
be  sold  unto  thee,* — The  following  are  the  circumstances 
under  which  a  jiative  Hebrew  might  become  a  slave.  He 
might,  if  pressed  by  poverty,  sell  himself^  and  that  not  only 
to  an  Israelite,  but  even  to  a  stranger  that  lived  among  the 
Israelites.  The  person  who  had  contracted  debts  which  he 
had  no  means  of  paying,  was  sold  for  the  benefit  of  his 
creditor,  or  was  detivered  into  the  hands  of  his  creditor  to 
reimbunse  him  by  his  services  as  a  slave.  So  also,  a  person 
who  committed  a  theft  was  sold  for  a  slave,  if  he  had  not 
the  means  of  making  restitution  for  what  he  had  stolen, 
according  to  the  proportion  required  by  the  laws,  which 
was  double  the  amount,  and  in  some  cases  four  or  five  times 
as  much  (Exod.  xxii.  3),  And  it  was  not  only  the  person 
of  the  debtor  that  was  liable  to  the  claims  of  the  creditor, 
but  his  right  extended  also  to  the  wife  and  children.  It 
seems  also  that  children  might  be  enslaved  for  the  debt  of 
a  deceased  fiither  (2  Kings  iv.  1),  and  that  the  parent  some- 
times satisfied  his  creditors  not  in  his  own  person,  but  by 
giving  his  children  to  them  for  slaves  (Isa.  1.  1).  Some 
of  these  cases  are  not  mentioned  in  the  law ;  and  tiiose  that 
are,  seem  to  have  been  ancient  usages  which  the  law  did 
not  abolish,  rather  than  usages  originated  by  it  The  only 
regulation  that  looks  like  positive  law  is  that  conceminff 
the  thief,  and  those  which  provide  for  the  aafe^r,  kind 
treatment,  and,  ultimately,  liberty  of  the  slave.  The  con- 
dition of  the  native  slaves,  under  the  law,  seems  to  have 
been  fkr  from  severe  or  degrading ;  and  a  few  verses  on  we 
see  it  assumed  that  their  state  might  often  be  such  as  to 
make  them  desire  its  continuance  when  the  period  of  eman- 
cipation arrived. 

—  *  In  the  seventh  year* — ^This  is  mentioned  as  the  pe- 
riod of  emancipation  also  in  Exod.  xxi. :  but  in  Lev.  xxv., 
tiie  fiftieth  year — the  jubilee — is  named.  It  would  hence 
app^,  and  is  indeed  reasonable,  that  the  period  depended 
on  circumstances,  the  time  for  which  the  slave  was  sold  or 
sold  himself,  depending  upon  the  amount  of  the  claims  upon 
him,  or  the  extent  of  ms  necessity.  The  period  was  how* 
ever  never  longer  than  the  fiftieth  year,  when  a  general 
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emancipatioa  took  place.  Probablj  the  tenn  of  ■eren  years 
gare  occasion  to  a  similar  term  being  adopted  for  appren- 
ticeships among  ourseWes.  When  the  slaye  went  oat,  the 
wife  he  prerioosly  had,  and  his  children  by  her,  went  out 
with  him ;  bat  if  his  master  had  given  him  a  wife,  a  slave 
like  himself  he  went  oot  alooe,  the  woman  and  children 
remainiDg  with  the  master  (Exod.  xxi.).  In  that  chapter, 
the  man's  reluctance  to  be  thus  separated  from  his  femily 
is  mentioned  as  possibly  indacing  him  to  wish  to  remain  a 
slave,  and  here  we  find  a  fbrther  inducement  mentioned : 
*  Because  he  loveth  thee  and  thine  house,  because  he  is  well 
with  thee,'  v,  16. 

17. '  ThoH  akak  take  an  aul,  and  thntst  it  through  his  ear 
wito  the  door.' — We  sec  from  Exod.  xxi.  5,  6,  that  this 
transaction  took  place  with  the  oogoizanoe  of  the  magis- 
trates. Whatever  was  the  precise  meaning  of  the  cere- 
mony, we  find  that  it  was  usual  in  the  East  to  bore  the 
ear  of  a  slave.  Bochart  and  Calmet  quote  allusions  to  this 
custom  fh>m  Juvenal,  Petronius  Arbiter,  and  Cicero.  The 
former  makes  a  Syrian  freedman  (Ao/us  ad  Huphratem) 
say: 


'  The  freedman  bustling  throuj|h,  replies,  **  Finteoaie  ititiU 
First  served;  and  I  may  dsom  my  ri^t,  and  will, 
Tliongh  bom  a  slave — ('twere  bootless  to  deny 
What  these  bored  ears  betray  to  eveiy  eye)."  *— GunaD. 

Cicero  also  rallies  a  Libyan  who  pretended  not  to  bcsrhim 
by  saying,  <  Is  it  not  because  your  ears  are  not  suiBcieiitif 
bored?*  It  is  possible  that  they  wore  ear-nn^  ss  a  mut 
of  their  condition :  slaves  are  still  thus  distinguished  is 
some  eastern  nations.  We  can  easily  see  the  importaoce 
of  some  such  regulation.  It  prevented  a  master  noa  de* 
taining  a  slave  beyond  the  year  of  release,  under  prHenoe 
that  he  had  promised  to  remain,  when  he  had  not ;  and,  oo 
the  other  hand,  it  prevented  a  slave  who  had  agreed  to  re- 
main, tnm  being  turned  off  at  some  year  of  release  which 
might  occur  when  he  became  old  and  unable  to  rapport 
himself  The  rabbins  say  that  this  engagement,  fermed  in 
the  seventh  year,  only  laisted  till  the  jubilee;  bat  the  tens 
*  fin*  ever '  more  probably  means '  fer  life.'  The  same  id- 
thorities  add,  that  the  engagement  bein{^  personal  tenii- 
natcd  with  the  life  of  tiie  master,  whose  hnrs  had  no  povfr 
over  the  slave.    [Appendix,  No.  10.] 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

1  The  feast  of  the  passaver,  9  qf  weeks,  \Z  cf  taber- 
nodes.  16  Every  male  must  offer^  as  he  is  able^  at 
these  three  feasts,  18  Cf  judges  and  justice, 
21  Groves  and  images  are forbtdden. 

Observe  the  'month  of  Abib,  and  keep  the 
passovcr  unto  the  Lord  thy  God :  for  *\n  the 
month  of  Abib  the  Lord  thy  God  brought 
thee  forth  out  of  Egypt  by  night. 

2  lliou  shalt  therefore  sacrifice  the  pass- 
over  unto  the  Lord  thy  God,  of  the  flock  and 
tlie  herd,  in  the  'place  which  the  Lord  shall 
choose  to  place  his  name  there. 

3  *Tniou  shalt  eat  no  leavened  bread  with 
it ;  seven  days  shalt  thou  eat  unleavened  bread 
therewith,  even  the  bread  of  affliction;  for 
thou  camest  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  in 
haste :  that  thou  roayest  remember  the  day 
when  thou  camest  forth  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt  all  the  days  of  thy  life. 

4  ^And  there  shall  be  no  leavened  bread 
seen  with  thee  in  all  thy  coast  seven  days ; 
neither  shall  there  any  thing  of  the  flesh,  which 
thou  sacrificedst  the  first  day  at  even,  remain 
all  night  unto  the  morning. 

6  Thou  mayest  not  'sacrifice  the  passover 
within  any  of  thy  gates,  which  the  Lord  thy 
God  riveth  thee : 

6  fiut  at  the  place  which  the  Lord  thy 
God  shall  choose  to  place  his  name  in,  there 
thou  shalt  sacrifice  tne  passover  at  even,  at 
the  going  down  of  the  sun,  at  the  season  that 
thou  camest  forth  out  of  Egypt 

7  And  thou  shalt  roast  and  eat  t^  in  the 
place  whi(^  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  choose : 
and  thou  shalt  turn  in  me  morning,  and  go 
unto  thy  tents. 


8  Six  days  thou  shalt  cat  unleavened  bread: 
and  on  the  seventh  day  shall  be  a  ^soIotii 
assembly  to  the  Lord  thy  God :  thou  shalt 
do  no  work  therein, 

9  IT  'Seven  weeks  shalt  thou  number  unto 
thee :  begin  to  number  the  seven  weeks  from 
sivch  time  as  thou  beginnest  to  put  the  sickle 
to  the  com. 

10  And  thou  shalt  keep  the  feast  of  weeb 
unto  the  Lord  thy  God  with  a  •tribute  of  a 
freewill  ofiering  of  thine  hand,  which  thou 
shalt  give  unto  tlie  LORD  thy  God^  accord- 
ing as  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  blessed 
thee: 

11  And  thou  shalt  rejoice  before  die  Lord 
thy  God,  thou,  dnd  thy  son,  and  thy  daughter, 
and  thy  manservant,  and  tliy  maidservant,  and 
the  Levite  that  is  within  thy  gates,  and  the 
stranger,  and  the  fatherless,  and  the  widow, 
that  are  amone  you,  in  the  place  which  the 
Lord  tliy  God  liath  chosen  to  place  his  name 
there. 

12  And  thou  shalt  remember  that  thou 
wast  a  bondman  in  Egypt :  and  thou  sbalt 
observe  and  do  these  statutes. 

13  IT  Thou  shalt  observe  the  feast  of  taber- 
nacles seven  days,  after  that  thou  hast  gathered 
in  thy  *®corn  and  thy  wine : 

14  And  thou  shalt  rejoice  in  thy  feast, 
thou,  and  thy  son,  and  thy  dau^iter,  and  thy 
manservant,  and  thy  maidservant,  and  tk 
Levite,  the  stranger,  and  the  fatherless,  and 
the  widow,  that  are  within  thy  gates. 

15  Seven  days  shalt  thou  keep  a  sdcmn 
feast  unto  the  Lord  thy  Grod  in  tbe  plaae 
which  the  Lord  shall  dioose :  because  die 
Lord  thy  God  shall  bless  thee  in  all  thine 
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increase,  and  in  all  the  works  of  thine  hands, 
therefore  thou  shalt  surely  rejoice. 

16  H  "Three  times  in  a  year  shall  all  thy 
males  appear  before  the  Lord  thy  God  in  the 
place  which  he  shall  choose ;  in  the  feast  of 
unleavened  bread,  and  in  the  feast  of  weeks, 
and  in  the  feast  of  tabernacles:  and  *'they 
shall  not  appear  before  the  Lord  empty  : 

17  Every  man  shall  give  *'as  he  is  able, 
according  to  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  thy 
God  which  he  hath  given  thee. 

18  IT  Judges  and  officers  shalt  thou  make 
thee  in  all  thy  gates,  which  the  Lord  thy 
God  giveth  thee,  throughout  thy  tribes :  and 


11  Exod.  f3.  M,  and  34.  ». 

»  Or,  mauen. 


It  Eccluf.  35.  4. 

i«  Ueb.jMttctf,  JMtiM. 


they  shall  judge  the  people  with  just  judg- 
ment. 

19  Thou  shalt  not  wrest  judgment;  thou 
shalt  not  respect  persons,  **neither  take  a 
gift:  for  a  gift  doth  blind  the  eyes  of  the 
wise,  and  pervert  the  * 'words  of  the  righteous. 

20  ^'That  which  is  altogether  just  shalt 
thou  follow,  that  thou  mayest  live,  and  inherit 
the  land  which  the  I^rd  thy  God  giveth  thee. 

21  IT  Thou  shalt  not  plant  thee  a  grove  of 
any  trees  near  unto  the  altar  of  the  Lord  thy 
God,  which  thou  shalt  make  thee. 

22  ^'Neitlier  shalt  thou  set  thee  up  any 
* 'image ;  which  tlie  Lord  thy  God  hateth. 

13  Heb.  aeeordimg  to  the  gifi  of  his  hand.  u  Exod.  »3.  8. 

17  Levit.  26.  I.  18  Or,  ttaive,  or, pillar. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

1  The  things  sacrificed  must  be  sound,  2  Idolaters 
must  be  dain,  8  Haid  controversies  are  to  be  deter^ 
mined  by  tite  priests  and  judges,  1 2  The  contemner 
of  that  determination  must  die,  14  Tlie  election^ 
16  and  duty  of  a  king. 

Thou  shalt  not  sacrifice  unto  the  Lord  thy 
God  any  bullock,  or  *sheep,  wherein  is  blemish, 
or  any  evilfavouredness :  lor  that  is  an  abomi- 
nation unto  the  Lord  thy  God. 

2  IT  If  there  be  foimd  among  you,  within 
any  of  thy  gates  which  the  Lord  thy  God 
giveth  thee,  man  or  woman,  that  hath  wrought 
wickedness  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  thy  God, 
in  transgressing  his  covenant, 

3  And  hath  gone  and  served  other  gods, 
and  worshipped  mem,  either  the  sun,  or  moon, 
or  any  of  the  host  of  heaven,  which  I  have 
not  commanded ; 

4  And  it  be  told  thee,  and  thou  hast  heard 
of  it^  and  enquired  diligently,  and,  behold, 
it  be  true,  and  the  thing  certain,  that  such 
abomination  is  wrought  in  Israel : 

5  Then  shalt  thou  bring  forth  that  man  or 
that  woman,  which  have  committed  that  wicked 
thing,  unto  thy  gates,  even  that  man  or  that 
woman,  and  shalt  stone  them  with  stones,  till 
thev  die. 

b  *At  the  mouth  of  two  witnesses,  or  three 
witnesses,  shall  he  that  is  worthy  of  death  be 
lut  to  death ;  but  at  the  mouth  of  one  witness 
le  shall  not  be  put  to  death. 

7  The  hands  of  the  witnesses  shall  be  first 
upon  him  to  put  him  to  death,  and  afterward 
the  hands  of  all  the  people.  So  thou  shalt 
put  the  evil  away  from  among  you. 

8  IT  If  there  arise  a  matter  too  hard  for 
thee  in  judgment,  between  blood  and  blood, 
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between  plea  and  plea,  and  between  stroke 
and  stroke,  being  matters  of  controversy  within 
thy  gates :  then  shalt  thou  arise,  and  set  thee 
up  into  the  place  which  the  Lord  uiy  God 
shall  choose ; 

9  And  thou  shalt  come  unto  the  priests  the 
Levites,  and  unto  the  judge  that  shall  be  in 
those  days,  and  enquire ;  and  they  shall  shew 
thee  the  sentence  of  judgment : 

10  And  thou  shalt  do  according  to  the 
sentence,  which  they  of  that  place  which  the 
Lord  shall  choose  shall  shew  thee ;  and  tliou 
shalt  observe  to  do  according  to  all  that  they 
inform  thee : 

11  According  to  the  sentence  of  the  law 
which  they  shall  teach  thee,  and  according  to 
the  judgment  which  they  shall  tell  thee,  mou 
shalt  do :  thou  shalt  not  decline  from  the  sen- 
tence which  they  shall  shew  thee,  to  the  right 
hand,  nor  to  the  left. 

12  And  the  man  that  will  do  presump- 
tuously, 'and  will  not  hearken  unto  the  priest 
that  standeth  to  minister  there  before  the 
Lord  thy  Grod,  or  unto  the  judge,  even  that 
man  shall  die ;  and  thou  shalt  put  away  the 
evil  from  Israel. 

13  And  all  the  people  shall  hear,  and  fear, 
and  do  no  more  presumptuously. 

14  If  When  tnou  art  come  unto  the  land 
which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee,  and 
shalt  possess  it,  and  shalt  dwell  therein,  and 
shalt  say,  I  will  set  a  king  over  me,  like  as 
all  the  nations  that  are  about  me  ; 

15  Thou  shalt  in  any  wise  set  him  king 
over  thee,  whom  the  IJord  thy  God  shall 
choose:  one  fr^m  among  thy  brethren  shalt 
thou  set  king  over  thee  :  thou  mayest  not  set 
a  stranger  over  thee,  which  is  not  thy  brother. 


1  0r,^oat. 
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16  But  he  shall  not  multiply  horses  to  him- 
self, nor  cause  the  people  to  return  to  Egypt, 
to  the  end  that  he  should  multiply  horses: 
forasmuch  as  the  Lord  hath  said  unto  you, 
Ye  shall  henceforth  return  no  more  that  way. 

17  Neither  shall  he  multiply  wives  to  him- 
self, that  his  heart  turn  not  away :  neither  shall 
he  greatly  multiply  to  himself  silver  and  gold. 

18  And  it  shall  be,  when  he  sitteth  upon 
the  throne  of  his  kingdom,  that  he  shall  write 
him  a  copy  of  this  law  in  a  book  out  of  that 
which  is  oefore  the  priests  the  Levites : 


19  And  it  shall  be  with  him,  and  he  diall  i 
read  therein  all  the  days  of  lus  life :  diat  be 
may  leam  to  fear  the  Lord  his  God,  to  keep  | 
all  the  words  of  this  law  and  these  statates,  ; 
to  do  them : 

20  That  his  heart  be  not  lifted  up  above 
his  brethren,  and  that  he  turn  not  aside  from 
the  commandment,  to  the  right  hand,  or  to  | 
the  left :  to  the  end  that  he  may  prolong  his 
days  in  his  kingdom,  he,  and  his  children,  in  , 
the  midst  of  Israel. 


Verse  9.  *  Priests  the  Levites:— It  has  been  objected  to 
this  book,  that  here  and  elsewhere  *  priests  and  Levites ' 
are  used  as  synonymous  terms,  while  in  the  other  books  of 
the  law  they  are  distinguished  from  each  other.  By  this 
expression,  however,  as  here  employed,  it  appears  we  snould 
understand  the  Levitical  priests,  that  is,  the  only  legitimate 
priests ;  and  this  interpretation  is  borne  out  by  ch.  zviii. 
3-8,  where  a  clear  distinction  is  made  between  priests  and 
Levites.    [Appendix,  No.  11.] 

14.  *  I  will  set  a  king  over  jne.'—The  rabbins,  and,  after 
them,  many  Christian  interpreters,  regard  this  as  an  abso- 
lute command  upon  the  Jews  to  elect  a  king,  when  they 
should  be  quieUy  settied  in  Canaan.  But  this  is  obviously 
a  distortion  of  the  plain  meaning  of  the  text.  It  is  evident 
that  Moses  desired  that  the  government  should  always  pre- 
serve the  form  in  which  it  had  been  established  by  himself; 
but  as  he  foresaw  that  the  people  would  not  long  continue 
sensible  of  its  benefits  or  conscious  of  the  real  superiority 
which  it  gave  them,  he  most  wisely  provides  for  the  con- 
tingency, by  laying  down  the  principles  by  which  the 
change  ^ould  be  regulated.  He  did  not,  with  most  legis- 
lators, insist  on  the  inunutabilitv  of  the  form  of  govern- 
ment which  he  knew  to  be  really  the  best  for  them,  but 
allowed  them  to  choose  a  king,  when  they  should  come  to 
consider  a  monarchical  form  of  government  best  suited  to 
their  circumstances.  If  it  had  been  made  treasonable  to 
contemplate  such  a  change,  it  would  donbtiess  have  been 
thought  of  and  effected  notwithstanding,  and  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  it  would  not  have  been  a  guarded  and  peace- 
able measure,  as  this  concession  ensured,  but  au  act  of  open 
rebellion  against  God.  which  would  most  probably  have 
invohed  the  entire  subversion  of  the  laws  and  institutions 
of  the  Pentateuch.  By  legislating  for  the  change,  instead 
of  legislating  against  all  change,  Moses  obviates  most  of  the 
dangers  which  such  an  alteration  would  otherwise  have 
threatened  to  the  general  system  of  religion  and  law  which 
had  been  established  through  his  agency. 

—  *  Like  as  all  the  nations: — It  will  be  useful  to  com- 
pare all  this  with  what  actually  took  place  when  the  fore- 
seen occasions  arrived.  *  That  we  also  may  be  like  all  the 
nations,'  was  the  repeated  and  most  cogent  reason,  for  de- 
siring a  king,  which  the  Israelites  then  assigned  (\  Sam. 
viii.  5. 19).  This  anticipation  of  what  actuaUy  took  place 
shews  how  well,  to  use  the  expression  of  Michaelis, '  Moses 
understood  the  temper  of  the  Orientals,  whose  propensity 
to  kingly  government  was  also  remarked  by  the  Greelui 
and  Romans  in  later  times ;  whereas  in  Southern  Europe 
republican  sentiments  were  more  prevalent'  Other  causes, 
as  we  shall  see  in  due  time,  concurred  in  producing  the 
ultimate  desire  of  the  Hebrews  to  change  their  republic 
into  a  monarchy ;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  principal  was 
the  Oriental  impression^  that  a  nation  was  the  more  re- 
n)ectable  for  having  a  king  at  its  head.  At  the  time  when 
uie  Dutch  engrotsed  the  trade  of  the  East,  their  rivals  in 
traffic  found  that  it  tended  very  much  to  lower  the  Hol- 
landers in  the  esteem  of  the  Orientals  to  make  it  known 
that  they  had  no  king,  and  they  therefore  exerted  them- 
selves to  diffuse  the  knowledge  of  this  &ct  The  Dutch, 
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on  the  other  hand,  aware  of  the  strength  of  eastern  fediogs 
on  this  subject,  thought  it  necessary  to  repel  this  charge  ts 
an  in&mons  <»ilumny,  affirming  that  their  Stadtholder  ns 
the  greatest  of  all  the  kings  of  the  west 

15.  «  Whom  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  choose:— -The  effect 
of  the  regulations  here  established  is,  that  the  chief  nugis- 
trate  should  be  constituted  in  conformity  with  the  fnada-  I 
mental  principles  of  theocracy.  The  monarchy  was  kk 
to  supersede  the  theocracy,  but  to  be  incorporated  vith  it 
The  unseen  Jehovah  was  still  to  be  Supreme  Monarch  of 
Israel ;  and  the  king  was  to  be  his  viceroy— the  object  of 
his  approbation,  and  subject  to  his  control.  Whoi  the 
Israelites  determined  on  having  a  king,  they  acted  in  t^ 
cordance  with  this  impression,  not  setting  up  a  kiiufor 
themselves  in  the  first  mstance,  but  applymg  to  the  tori 
through  his  prophet,  to  appoint  a  king  for  them.  Aceord- 
uigl:r>  ^ul  was  appointed,  by  lot,  to  be  their  firrt  king; 
David,  by  direct  nomination,  to  be  the  second ;  and  his  soo 
Solomon  to  be  his  successor— the  throne  being  at  the  nne 
time  declared  hereditary  in  the  fsunily  of  David.  Tk 
dioice  by  tiie  Israelites  of  a  king  was  only  lawful  when  it 
coincided  with  the  choice  of  God,  which  might  always  be 
known  through  the  prophets,  by  Urim  and  ThommbiifOr 
by  lot  In  Hoeea.  viii.  4,  ihe  Lord  severely  reprotchet  die 
ten  tribes  who  had  revolted  from  the  house  of  Dttid,ii>r 
neglecting  this  fundamental  rule :  *  They  have  set  op 
kings,  but  not  by  me ;  they  have  made  princes,  and  I  hue* 
it  not' 

—  *  TTiou  may  est  not  set  a  strong  over  *A«e.*— That  is, 
he  must  be  an  llsraelite  both  by  birth  and  religion.  Tfce 
rabbins  are  probably  right  in  sajring  that  this  law  ezdodn 
even  an  Edomite,  though  sometimes  called  thor  brother; 
and  Herod,  who  was  of  that  nation,  was  set  up  net  by  tk 
Jews  themselves,  but  by  the  Romans.  This  tras  a  mort 
patriotic  law ;  but  it  is  evident  that  it  did  not— as  the  Pha- 
risees in  the  latter  days  of  the  Hebrew  eoaaumwt^ 
understood  it — apply  to  the  case  of  the  nation  beii^  it 
any  time  subjected  by  force  of  arms  to  a  foreign  prmce. 
On  the  contrary,  Jeremiah  and  Esekiel  expressly  <>>>■ 
them,  when  a  conquered  people,  to  be  true  and  lo^al  ob- 
jects to  the  Babylonian  government ;  and  when  Zedem 
in  violation  of  his  oath,  reoelled  against  the  king  of  Baby!«i 
the  prophets  severely  reproached  him,  requiring  hi»  »«■ 
sist  and  throw  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  NebuchadoesBij 
It  was,  however,  in  the  view  that  this  law  rendered  it  ilkgj 
to  submit  to  a  foreign  power,  that  the  Pharisees,  Y^. 
nation  was  subject  to  the  Romans,  asked  Christ  the  iandiotf 

?uestion.  Whether  it  were  lawful  to  pay  tribute  to  Obw? 
if  he  had  said  *  Yes,'  they  would  have  condemned  him  b»»J 
their  view  of  this  law;  and  if  he  had  said  «N<>,'  dwywooW 
have  denoimced  him  to  the  Romans. 

16.  *He  shall  not  muUiplg  ^set.'— This  does  not  •«■ 
to  say  that  he  was  to  have  no  horses ;  but  that  be  wai  not 
to  multiply  them.  The  Jews  themselvet  undentand  m 
he  might  only  have  as  many  as  would  serre  to  <^^°*' 
own  cmiriot,  and  for  his  own  personal  guard ;  hot  the  Tar- 

Sm  of  Jonathan  restricts  him  to  two  horses.  It  is  eertaa 
U  for  many  centuries  we  do  not  retd  of  any  hones  a»o^ 
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the  Israelites,  although  they  irere  in  use  among  the  nations 
of  Canaan.  Even  in  Dayid's  time,  there  iras  no  cavalry  in 
the  army,  and  ve  see  Absalom  mounted  on  a  mule  in  battle. 
And  even  this  was  probably  a  refinement,  as  we  do  not 
previously  read  of  any  animais  for  ridins  but  asses.  David, 
however,  after  his  great  victory  over  Hadadezer,  reserved 
horses  for  a  hundred  of  the  chariots  which  had  belonged  to 
the  enemy  (2  Sam.  viii.  4) ;  and  his  son  Solomon  went  on 
*  multiplying  horses'  till  he  had  <one  thousand  and  four 
hundred  chaj^ots  and  twelve  thousand  horsemen'  (I  Kings 
X.  26) — a  disobedience  to  the  Divine  law,  which,  when 
imitated  by  his  successors,  soon  produced  the  unhappy  con- 
sequences which  the  law  foretold.  It  b  not  difficult  to  dis- 
cover the  reasons  of  this  prohibition.  One  of  them  is  here 
distinctly  declared,  namely,  the  danger  attending  an  inter- 
course with  Egypt,  whence,  as  Moses  was  aware,  the  horses 
would  be  obtained,  as  they  actually  were  in  the  time  of 
Solomon.  The  law  discourages  all  intercourse  with  fo- 
reigners ;  and  of  all  such  intercourse,  it  is  evident  that 
none  was  more  calculated  to  have  a  more  dangerous  in- 
fluence upon  the  people  than  that  with  the  E^ptians. 
The  use  of  cavalry,  wnen  once  introduced,  would  also  in 
itself  open  and  strengthen  connections  with  Egypt;  as  the 
Jews  would  then  naturally  look  to  that  country,  so  strong 
in  cavalry,  for  assistance  m  their  difficulties.  This  actually 
happened,  and  occasioned  this  severe  reproach :  *  Woe  to 
them  Uiat  go  down  to  Egypt  for  help ;  and  stay  on  horses, 
and  trust  in  chariots,  because  they  are  many ;  and  in  horse- 
men because  they  are  very  strong ;  but  they  look  not  to  the 

Holy  One  of  Israel,  neither  seek  the  Lord Now  the 

Egyptians  are  men,  and  not  God ;  and  their  horses  are  flesh, 
and  not  spirit,'  (Isa.  xxxi.  1.  3.)  It  may  easily  be  believed 
that  the  assistance  of  a  body  of  Egyptian  cavalry,  to  which 
this  plainly  alludes,  would  have  a  most  dan^rous  influence 
on  their  religious  principles,  and  on  their  confidence  in 
God.  This  leads  to  a  tecoiid  reason  for  the  prohibitkm, 
which  certainly  was  that  the  possession  of  a  strong  body  of 
cavalry,  which  constituted  the  chief  stren^h  of  Oriental 
armies  in  general,  might  not  weaken  their  dependence 
upon  God,  and  lead  them  to  attribute  their  successes  in 
war  to  any  other  cause  than  His  assistance,  which  was  pro- 
mised to  tiiem  while  they  walked  in  obedience  and  upright- 
ness. Hence  we  see  the  sacred  writers  contrasting  their 
confidence  in  Jehovah  with  the  confidence  of  other  nations 
in  chariots  and  horses ;  and  at  other  times  attributing  their 
defeats  and  losses,  not  to  the  want  of,  but  to  the  possession 
0^  cavalry.  Under  this  head  comes  a  reason  mentioned 
by  Bishop  Patrick  as  one  of  those  which  the^ews  give  why 
their  king  was  not  to  multiply  horses.  It  is,  *  lest  he  should 
be  puffed  up  with  pride ;  for  a  horse  being  a  stately  creature, 
his  rider  is  often  swoln  with  a  high  conceit  of  himself,  as 
more  than  one  of  the  heathens  have  observed.'  AnoUier 
reason  arises  fit>m  the  consideration,  that  the  Israelites 
being  designed  to  live  as  a  people  separate  from  all  others, 
in  one  compact  country,  especially  selected  for  them,  it  was 
anite  contrary  to  the  principles  of  their  constitution  to  make 
loreign  conquests,  or  to  extend  their  dominion  beyond  the 
limits  assigned  in  the  Pentateuch.  Now  this  country,  being 
intersected  by  hills  and  mountidns,  was  in  itself  less  adapted 
to  the  rearing  of  horses  than  any  of  the  ncighbonrinff  re- 
gions, while  at  the  same  time  this  very  oharaeter  of  the 


country  rendered  a  powerful  cavalry  almost  unnecesnry 
for  its  defence ;  a  mountainous  countir  being  always  better 
defended  by  infantry  than  cavalry.  For  agricultural  pur- 
poses, the  Israelites  made  no  use  of  horses ;  but  only  (which, 
m  an  economical  point  of  view,  is  &r  more  profitable)  of 
oxen  and  asses.  The  latter  were  also  most  commonly  em- 
ployed  as  beasts  of  burden  in  travelling;  but  the  people 
made  most  of  their  journeys  on  foot.  Thus,  viewing  the 
subject  as  a  whole,  it  is  apparent  that  a  Hebrew  king  could 
only  multiply  horses  with  the  view  of  acting  against  an 
essential  principle  of  the  constitution,  by  enga^ng  in 
foreign  wars,  and  making  conquests  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  promised  land.  For  a  larger  consideration  of  this 
subject,  see  Michaelis's  Commenicuies,  Warburton's  Divine 
Legation  rfMo$e»,  and  Sherlock's  DitcourMcs  on  Prophecy. 

17.  *  Neither  ihaU  he  midtiplu  wives* — It  seems  fh)m 
this  that  an  extensive  seragbo  had,  even  in  the  time  of 
Mofl^  become  a  piece  of  regal  state  in  the  East  No  law 
of  this  chapter  was  less  observed  than  this ;  and  the  history 
of  Solomon,  in  particular,  illustrates  both  the  fact  and  its 
mischievous  effects.  Some  remarks  on  the  subject  of  this 
and  the  ensuing  clause,  which  forbids  the  king  greatiy  to 
multiply  to  himself  silver  and  gold,  will  be  found  in  the 
notes  upon  the  reign  of  that  kin^,  which,  indeed,  in  many 
other  circumstances,  strikingly  illustrates  the  effects  of 
neglecting  the  wise  and  important  precepts  of  tiiis  chapter. 

18.  '  He  shall  write  him  a  copy  of  this  law,* — Meaniuff 
this  present  book  of  Deuteronomy,  as  the  Septuagint  and 
Vulgate  versions  consider ;  but  the  great  body  of  inter- 
preters think  that  the  whole  Pentateuch  is  intend^; 
while,  in  the  other  extreme,  the  Targum  of  Jonathan 
would  restrict  it  to  this  law  concerning  kings.  A  great 
person  is  so  frequentiy  described  as  doing  that  which  was 
done  by  his  orders,  that  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  copy 
was  to  be  made  with  his  own  hand  or  not  The  copy,  to 
ensure  its  accuracy,  was  to  be  made  tnm  that  in  the 
custody  of  the  priesto,  perhaps  Arom  the  orioinal  that  was 
deposited  in  the  side  of  the  ark.  The  rabbins  think  that 
every  Israelite  was  bound  to  write  a  copy  of  ihe  law ;  and 
that  the  king,  unless  his  fbther  had  left  him  a  copy,  or  he 
had  himself  written  one  in  his  youth,  was  to  write  two 
copies—one  to  be  always  with  him,  and  the  other  to  be 
preserved  among  his  treasures.  There  is  no  authoritjr  for 
this,  however,  except  fVom  the  equivocal  meaning  of  the 
word  nj^  mishneh,  which  not  only  signifies  a  copy,  but 
also  double,  or  the  second ;  but  this  signification  may  easily 
be  referred  to  a  single  copy,  which  is  of  course  obtamed  l^ 
a  duplication  of  the  original.  This  law  was  very  badly 
observed.  Josiah,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  had  never  seen  the 
book  of  the  law ;  and  he,  as  well  as  the  priests  and  the 
people,  were  astonished  at  the  contents  of  the  neglected 
original,  which  the  high-priest  Hilkiah  happened  to  find 
in  me  temple  (2  Chron.  xxxiv.  18,  etc). 

20.  *  He,  and  his  children* — This  exhortation  to  the 
kin^  to  keep  the  laws,  that  he  and  his  posterity  might  long 
continue  to  fill  the  throne,  indicates  an  original  intention 
to  make  th^  throne  hereditary  in  the  fkmily  appointed  to  it, 
so  long  as  its  successive  members  remained  obedient  to  the 
divine  law.  This  is  a  principle  which  it  will  be  me/nl  to 
recollect  in  perusing  the  history  of  the  kings. 


C3HAPTER  XVIII. 

1  Tfte  Lord  U  the  priests*  and  LemJte^  inheritance, 
3  The  priest's  due,  8  Ute  Lewie* s  portion,  9  Ihe 
abominations  (f  the  nations  are  to  be  avoided,  15 
Christ  the  Prophet  is  to  be  heard,  20  The  pre- 
sumptuous prophet  is  to  die. 

Thb  priests  the  Levites,  and  all  the  tribe  of 
Levi,  shall  have  no  part  nor  inheritance  with 

1  Nam.  18.  SO.    Ouip.  10. ». 


Israel:    they  *shall  eat  the  oflFerings  of  the 
LoBD  made  by  fire,  and  his  inheritance. 

2  Therefore  shall  they  have  no  inheritance 
among  their  brethren :  the  Lobd  is  their  in- 
heritance,  as  he  hath  said  unto  them. 

3  1[  And  this  shall  be  the  priest's  due  from 
the  people,  from  them  that  offer  a  sacrifice, 
whether  it  be  ox  or  sheep;   and  they  shall 
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give  unto  the  priest  the  shoulder,  and  the  two 
checks,  and  the  maw, 

4  The  firstfruit  also  of  thy  corn,  of  thy 
wine,  and  of  thine  oil,  and  the  first  of  the 
fleece  of  thy  sheep,  shalt  thou  give  him. 

5  For  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  chosen  him 
out  of  all  thy  tribes,  to  stand  to  minister  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord,  him  and  his  sons  for 
ever. 

6  IT  And  if  a  Levite  come  from  any  of 
thy  gates  out  of  all  Israel,  where  he  sojourned, 
and  come  with  all  the  desire  of  his  mind  unto 
the  place  which  the  Lord  shall  choose  ; 

7  Then  he  shall  minister  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord  his  God,  as  all  his  brethren  the 
Levites  cto,  wliich  stand  there  before  the 
Lord. 

8  They  shall  have  like  portions  to  eat, 
beside  Hhat  which  cometh  of  the  sale  of  his 
patrimony. 

9  IT  When  thou  art  come  into  the  land 
which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee,  thou 
shalt  not  learn  to  do  after  the  abominations  of 
those  nations. 

10  There  shall  not  be  found  among  you 
any  one  that  maketh  his  son  or  his  daughter 
*to  pass  tlirough  the  fire,  or  that  useth  divina- 
tion, or  an  observer  of  times,  or  an  enchanter, 
or  a  witch, 

11  *0r  a  charmer,  or  a  consulter  with 
familiar  spirits,  or  a  wizard,  or  a  "necro- 
mancer. 

12  For  all  that  do  these  things  are  an 
abomination  unto  the  Lord  :  and  because  of 
these  abominations  the  Lord  thy  God  doth 
drive  them  out  from  before  thee. 

13  Tliou  shalt  be  ^perfect  with  the  Lord 
thy  God. 


14  For  these  nations,  which  thou  shah 
•possess,  hearkened  unto  observers  of  times, 
and  unto  diviners  :  but  as  for  thee,  the  Lord 
thy  God  hath  not  suffered  thee  mtodo. 

15  IT  *The  Lord  thy  God  will  raise  up 
unto  thee  a  Prophet  from  the  midst  of  tliee, 
of  thy  brethren,  like  unto  me ;  unto  him  ye 
shall  hearken ; 

16  Accordmg  to  all  that  thou  desiredst  of 
the  Lord  thy  God  in  Horeb  in  the  day  of  the 
assembly,  saying,  *®Let  me  not  hear  again  the 
voice  of  the  Lord  my  God,  neither  let  me  see 
this  great  fire  any  more,  that  I  die  not. 

17  And  the  Lord  said  unto  me.  They  have 
well  spoken  that  which  they  have  spoken. 

18  "I  will  raise  them  up  a  Prophet  from 
among  their  brethren,  like  unto  tliee,  and 
will  put  my  words  in  his  mouth ;  and  he 
shall  speak  unto  them  all  that  1  shall  com- 
mand him. 

19  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  tJiat  whoso- 
ever will  not  hearken  unto  my  words  whidi 
he  shall  speak  in  my  name,  I  will  require  // 
of  him. 

20  IT  But  the  prophet,  which  shall  presmne 
to  speak  a  word  in  my  name,  which  I  bav^ 
not  commanded  him  to  speak,  or  that  shall 
speak  in  the  name  of  other  gods,  even  that 
prophet  shall  die. 

21  IT  And  if  thou  say  in  thine  heart,  How 
shall  we  know  the  word  which  the  Lord  hath 
not  spoken  ? 

22  When  a  prophet  speaketh  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord,  if  the  thing  follow  not,  nor  come 
to  pass,  that  is  the  thing  which  the  Lord  hath 
not  spoken,  but  the  prophet  hath  spoken  it 

Eresumptuously :  thou  shalt  not  be  afraid  of 
im. 


s  lleb.  hit  sales  by  ihefaihert.  <  Levit.  IP.  SI.  3  Levit.  20.  S7.  «  1  Sam.  88.  7.  T  Or,  mprigkt,  or,  luerre. 

8  Or,  inherit,  »  John  1.  45.    Acta  3.  22»  and  7.  37.  lO  Exod.  20.  19.  ii  Joha  I.  4i.    Acts  3.  28,  and  7. 37. 


Verse  3.  *  T7te  shmilder,  and  the  two  cheeks,  and  the 
maw,* — In  Lev.  vii.  34,  the  breast  and  shoulder  only  are 
mentioned  as  the  priest's  portion  of  the  peace  offenngs ; 
and  it  is  disputed  whether  the  present  is  a  repetition  of 
the  same  precept,  supplying  what  is  there  omitted  (the 
cheeks  and  the  maw),  or  a  new  injunction,  referring  not 
to  sacrifices,  bat  to  animals  killed  for  private  use.  If  the  j 
latter,  the  text  should  be  rendered  not  *  from  those  who  I 
off^r  a  sacrifice,'  but  '  from  those  who  slaughter  aninuds ' — 
a  reading  which  the  original  will  well  bear.  By  *  the  two 
cheeks'  we  are  to  understand  the  whole  head.  As  to  the 
*  maw,'  the  mention  of  it  as  one  of  the  prime  parts — which 
it  doubtless  was,  fh>m  being  one  of  the  priestly  portions^ 
may  occasion  surprise,  until  we  recollect  tliat  this  part 
was  considered  a  great  delicacy  by  the  ancients.  Several 
instances  of  estimation  in  which  it  was  held  occur  in 
Homer.  Thus,  in  the  Iliad,  when  the  hecatomb  was 
offered  to  pacify  Apollo,  after  the  thighs  had  been  con- 
sumed on  the  altar,  a  feast  was  prepared  with  the  re- 
mainder : — 
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'  They  gave  to  each  his  portion  of  the  maw. 
Then  siash'd  the  remnant,  pierced  it  with  the  ipiti, 
And  managing  with  culinary  skiU 
The  roast,  withdrew  it  with  the  sjnts  again.'— Cowiw. 

Here,  of  all  the  parts,  the  maw  alone  is  particnliriy  h«- 
tioned,  and  was  distributed  first  of  all. 

8.  *Pa/rtmo«y.'— This  probably  refers  to  the  printeor 
personal  estate  of  a  Levite,  as  distinguished  from  uj 
official  property  and  dues.  TTie  Levites  bad  do  genenl 
landed  mheritanee,  like  the  other  tribes;  but  ^^'^'^^ 
nothing  to  prevent  them  from  purchasingbouses  *™1  J*^ 
and  leaving  them  to  their  children.  Thus  we  w"  tiW 
Abiathar  the  priest  had  fields  of  his  own  at  Anath^ 
(1  Kings  ii.  26) ;  and  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  who  wM  »»» 
a  priest pnrchased  afield  of  his  oncle's  sonCJer.xfiW- 
7,8>  -  . 

10.  *  That  useth  divination:— The  arts,  or  pretea** 
arts,  mentioned  in  this  and  the  following  verse,  werj  cobi- 
mon  among  the  idolatrous  nations  of  antiquity*  vm  vat 
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bdeed  intimaiely  connected  with  idolatrous  systems  and 
rites.   Hence,  however  futile  in  themselves,  they  neees- 
Barily  involved  deep  ofifence  against  the  very  first  principles 
of  the  Bloeaical  dispensation,  which  accounts  for  the  se- 
verity with  which  they  were  treated  by  its  taws.  ■  If  the 
profMSors  of  these  arts  had  be^i  regarded  merely  as  knaves 
or  fools,  they  would  doubtless  stUl  have  been  punished, 
bot  probably  not  with  the  same  degree  of  severi^.    Such 
arts,  at  least  in  £urq>e,  are  now  merely  impositions  on  the 
credulous,  and  do  not  proceed  on  the  same  principles  as 
when  the  world  was  full  of  idolatry ;  and  they  are  there- 
fore differently  regarded  in  the  present  laws  of  Europe. 
Some  of  the  rabbins  think  that  the  word  C3^Ppi?  kesamtm, 
rendered  *  divinations,'  is  a  general  term,  cmnprehending 
all  the  particulars  subsequently  specified.    Thus  under- 
stood, divination  generally  had  for  its  object  the  discovery 
of  fatore  events,  and  the  detenninatiOn  of  the  proceeding 
to  be  adopted  on  particular  and  important  occasions.    All 
the  arts  which  had  these  objects  were  not  only  intimately 
connected  with,  but  founded  on,  the  systems  of  theology 
which  were  then  prevalent,  in  which  all  the  parts  and 
powers  of  nature,  and  particularljr  the  heavenly  bodies, 
were  deified — as  we  have  shewn  in  the  notes  to  ch.  iv. 
Most  of  the  various  arts  of  divination  therefore  consisted 
in  discovering  a  supposed  occult  meaning  in  the  various 
phenomena  and  aspects  which  deified  Nature,  in  its  several 
parts,  exhibited;  or  in  various  signs  and  circumstances, 
which  the  deities  were  supposed  to  produce  or  influence. 
There  was  one  kind  of  divination  which  did  not,  like  the 
others,  pretend  to  any  skill  in  the  interpretation  of  signs 
and  omens,  but  professed  to  presage  future  events  from  a 
mere  internal  sense  or  persuasion  of  the  mind,  under  a 
particular  emotion  or  agitation.    To  this  class  appear  to 
belong  *  the  consulters  of  Ob,*  mentioned  under  Lev.  xix.  31. 
But  the  most  common  derived  its  indications  of  futurity 
from  external  signs,  including  under  this  denomination 
the  results  of  certain  experiments  and  observations,  arbi- 
trarily instituted  and  attended  with  superstitious  rites. 
It  is  remarkable  that,  between  knavery  on  the  one  hand, 
and  ignorance  on  the  other,  most  of  these  mischievous 
and  wicked  arts  have  continued  to  survive,  separately 
from  the  principles  on  which  they  were  founded.    Some 
of  the  unholy  arts  or  practices  mentioned  in  this  and  the 
ensuing  verses,  are  such  as  haVe  been  already  noticed 
under  Lev.  xix. 

—  *An  enchanter,* — The  word  is  E^^D  Pienachesh, 
which,  deprived  of  the  prefixed  D,  is  the  word  for  <  a  Ser- 
pent,' and  is  therefore  thought,  by  Bocbart  and  others,  to 
mean  a  sort  of  divination  by  serpents  (hfiofuuntta),  which 
was  very  common  among  the  ancients.  This  art  probably 
arose  in  Egypt,  where  the  serpent  was  a  sacred  animal. 
The  Jews  generally  understand  it  to  refer  to  omens  of 
good  or  evil,  derived  fipom  the  appearances  and  movements 
of  animals,  and  from  the  little  accidents  which  occur  in 
common  life.  A  large  sense  may  be  assigned  to  the  word, 
which  as  a  verb,  means  not  only  to  augur  or  divine,  but  in 
the  general  sense,  to  perceive,  discover,  find  out.  Thus  it 
perhaps  may  refer,  as  the  rabbins  understand,  to  most  of 
the  non-aenal  auguries  they  mention,  and  also  toomeus 
derived  from  the  inspection  of  the  entrails  of  victims 
offered  in  sacrifice,  or  even  of  human  beines,  as  well  as 
those  from  various  sorts  of  lots.  This  and  tne  last  word 
together,  we  should  therefore  take  as  rather  more  than 
equivalent  to  what  the  Romans  understood  by  *  augury.' 
Among  them,  it  was  one  of  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables 
that  nothine  should  be  undertaken  without  consulting  the 
augarsy  and  that  their  advice  should  be  exactly  followed. 

—  *A  witch,* — ^|^?p  mekaahshrfy  feminine  in  Elxod.  xxii. 
1 8,  bat  not  so  here.  *  Magician '  would  be  a  better  ren- 
dering, and  it  is  so  given  in  Dan.  ii.  2 ;  or  *  sorcerer,'  as  in 
Mai.  iii.  6,  It  unquestionably  means  one  who  resorts  to 
magic,  sorcery,  or  enchantments,  for  a  particular  purpose, 
generally  to  the  prejudice  of  some  person.  The  Septuagint 
renders  it  by  *  poisoner  ^  probably  because  these  sorcerers 
dealt  moch  in  poUons,  to  which  mighty  effects  were 
ascribed,  and  which  were  often  deleterious.    The  rabbins 


think  that  the  punishment  of  death  is  not  awarded  to 
those  who  simply  employed  fascinations,  and  drew  pre- 
sages and  omens  from  natural  things,  but  only  to  those 
who  did  so  to  the  prejudice  of  others.  But  they  are  often 
about  the  worst  judges  of  the  spirit  of  their  own  law. 
Maimonides  perceives  that  the  greater  evil  of  these  arts 
was  in  their  connection  with  idolatry— not  less  so  the 
arts  of  sorcery  than  those  of  prognostication,  as  no  magical 
work  or  witchcraft  was  performed  without  reference  to  the 
stars,  and  ultimately  to  the  worship  of  stars.  Every  plant, 
animal,  and  metal  had  its  rulin^^  star ;  and  it  was  with  re- 
gard to  such  stars  that  various  ingredients  were  collected 
and  employed  in  magical  rites.  Much  as  the  Romans 
were  addicted  to  divination,  they  forbade  the  arts  of 
sorcery,  as  did  also  various  states  of  Greece.  Plato  judged 
that  the  professors  of  such  arts  ought  to  be  punished  with 
death,  ir  they  really  possessed  the  powers  to  which  they 
pretended.  This  is  unquestionable,  if  it  were  proved  that 
they  had  used  such  power  to  destroy  the  life  and  happiness 
of  man.  But  it  is  another  question  whether  they  ought  to 
be  punished  when  they  merely  deceive  themselves  and 
others  into  the  belief  that  they  have  powers  which  they 
do  not  possess,  and  when  the  arts,  true  or  false,  ceased  to 
have  that  connection  with  idolatry  which  made  them  dan- 
gerous, on  other  grounds,  in  a  state  constituted  like  that  of 
Uie  Hebrews.  Selden,  in  whose  time  the  capital  penalty 
was  in  this  country  strongly  enforced  against  witches,  thus 
determines  the  point  ;~*  The  law  against  witch^  does  not 
prove  there  be  any;  but  it  punishes  the  malice  of  those 
people  that  use  such  means  to  take  away  men's  lives 
— if  one  should  profess  that,  by  turning  his  hat  thrice, 
and  crying  Buz,  he  could  take  away  a  man's  life  (though 
in  truth  he  could  do  no  such  thing; — yet  this  were  a  just 
law  made  by  the  state,  that  whosoever  should  turn  his  hat 
thrice,  and  cry  Bu2,  with  an  intention  to  take  away  a 
man's  life,  shall  be  put  to  death.'  This  is  doubtful :  but 
we  know  that  in  many  cases  the  pretension  to  the  power 
is  as  dangerous  as  its  actual  possession.  If  a  man  believes 
that  another  can  take  away  his  life  by  spells  and  magic 
arts,  and  that  such  arts  are  actually  employed  against  him, 
it  is  a  known  fact  that  the  terror  of  his  imagination  will 
often  be  suflicicnt  to  destroy  him.  We  have  the  rather 
dwelt  on  this  point  here  because,  while  the  present  chapter 
merely  directs  that  none  of  these  various  arts  should  be 
tolerated,  the  *  witch'  (Exod.  xxii.  18),  the  *  wixard,'  and 
those  having  *  familiar  spirits' (Lev.  xx.  27),  are  alone 
condemned  to  death,  in  express  terms.  That  the  others 
are  so,  we  only  suppose  by  implication — as  from  the  text 
before  us,  where  they  are  mixed  up  in  the  same  list  with 
those  elsewhere  declared  liable  to  capital  punishment, 
without  any  marks  to  distinguish  them  as  not  involved  in 
the  same  condemnation. 

11.  *  A  charmer  .'—The  phrase  is  the  same  05n"Qh 
chober  chaber)  that  occurs  in  Ps.  Iviii.  5  (see  the  note 
there), '  The  deaf  adder  ....  which  will  not  hearken  to 
the  voice  of  the  charmers  f  and  it  is  therefore  thought  that 
it  here  also  applies  to  those  who,  by  means  of  certain 
words  and  songs  of  incantation,  had  power  over  serpents, 
scorpions  and  other  venomous  creatures.  We  only  Imow 
this  as  a  species  of  juggling,  common  in  the  East ;  but 
it  was  probably,  as  mentioned  here,  a  branch  of  magic 
art.  Though  but  one  kind  of  charmine  is  mentioned,  the 
sense  is,  probably,  generally  directed  against  all  those 
charms  for  procuring  good  or  averting  evil,  to  which  the 
Orientals  are  inordmately  addicted,  and  which  have  a 
palpable  and  intimate  connection  with  idolatry  and  super- 
stition. 

—  *  Necromancer* — Literally,  one  that  seeks  to,  or  in- 
quires of,  the  dead.  The  defmition  itself  is  sufilciently 
explanatory.  Such  persons,  presuming  that  the  dead  had 
the  power  of  revealmg  secrets  and  of  foretelling  future 
events,  sought  such  information  from  them.  This  they  did 
in  various  methods — as  calling  up  the  dead  by  diabolical 
arts— resorting  to  places  which  tiie  shades  of  the  departed 
were  supposed  to  frequent— or  sleeping  in  cemeteries,  after 
certain  ceremonies,  to  obtain  the  response  through  such 
dreams  as  might  then  occur.    An  instance  of  consulting 
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the  dead  hts  been  mentioned  in  the  note  to  ch.  xii.  23. 
The  andent  heathen  were  yery  much  addicted  to  this  kind 
of  snpentition. 

In  conclodinff  these  explanations  on  this  very  unpleasant 
subject,  it  may  be  asked  whether  these  wicked  and  foolish 
arts  were  real  or  pretended.  We  can  only  say  that  they 
were  probably  in  most  instances  pretend^ ;  but  the  pre- 
tension itself  being  calculated  to  work  nearly  as  much 
mischief  as  iht  reality,  particularly  in  a  society  so  singu- 
larly constituted  as  that  of  the  Hebrews,  it  was  necessary 
to  treat  them,  at  least,  as  rtal  eviU.  Further  than  this,  it 
has  been  held,  that  when  the  systems  of  ancient  idolatry 
offered  to  the  Evil  One  conyenient  and  prepared  agencies 
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through  which  he  might  operate,  he  did  nnetiiiMi  lo 
operate,  using  the  dduoed  .wretches,  who  soog^  for  poven 
beyond  nature,  as  hif  tools  for  riyeting  the  efaust,  vbieh 
during  many  long  ages  held  the  human  mind  boood  in 
darkness  and  degradation.  There  is  much  in  Scripture  to 
sanction  this  conclusion. 

In  the  preceding  notes,  and  in  those  under  Ler.  zix, 
we  haye  chiefly  confined  ourselyes  to  an  explanatioo  of  the 
terms  which  are  employed.  Some  of  the  more  rema^iUe 
practices  connected  with  these  abominatioDS  will  be  aotkcd 
hereafter,  under  the  yarious  passages  of  Scripture  vhkh 
refer  to  them. 


land,  which  the  Lord  thy  God  pvetb  thee 
far  an  inheritance,  and  so  blood  be  upon  thee. 

11  IT  But  if  any  man  hate  his  neighbour, 
and  lie  in  wait  for  him,  and  rise  up  agaiost 
him,  and  smite  him  **mortally  that  he  die,  and 
fleeth  into  one  of  these  cities  : 

12  Then  the  elders  of  his  city  shall  MDd 
and  fetch  him  thence,  and  deliver  him  into 
the  hand  of  the  avenger  of  bloody  that  he  may 
die. 

13  Thme  eye  shall  not  pity  him,  but  Urn 
shalt  put  away  the  guilt  of  innocent  blood  from 
Israel,  that  it  may  go  well  with  thee. 

14  IT  Thou  shalt  not  remove  thy  Dci^- 
bour's  landmark,  which  they  of  old  ume  mt 
set  in  thine  inheritance,  which  thou  dudt  in- 
herit  in  the  land  that  the  Lord  thy  God  gireth 
thee  to  possess  it. 

15  IF  **One  witness  shall  not  rise  up  ajjainst 
a  man  for  any  iniquity,  or  for  any  sin,  in  any 
sin  that  he  sinneth  z  at  the  mouth  of  two  wit- 
nesses, or  at  the  mouth  of  three  witnesses 
shall  the  matter  be  established. 

16  f  If  a  false  witness  rise  up  against  any 
man  to  testify  against  him  ^*that  vshich  u 
wrong ; 

17  Then  both  the  men,  between  whom  the 
controversy  t*,  shall  stand  before  the  Loan, 
before  the  priests  and  the  judges,  which  shall 
be  in  those  days ; 

18  And  the  judges  shall  make  diligent  in- 

Siuisition :  and,  behold,  «f  the  witness  he  a 
alse  witness,  a7id  hath  testified  falsely  agunst 
his  brother ; 

19  "Then  shall  ye  do  unto  him,  as  he  bad 
thought  to  have  done  unto  his  brother:  so 
shalt  thou  put  the  evil  away  fipom  among  JOIL 

20  And  those  which  remain  shall  hear,  and 
fear,  and  shall  henceforth  commit  no  more 
any  such  evil  among  you, 

21  And  thine  eye  shall  not  pity ;  M  'T* 
shall  go  for.  life,  eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth, 
hand  for  hand,  foot  for  foot 

.  D  V-  .  .  «  w       -,        i"^  v"'^ • Nnm.  Si.  10.    JoA.  tO.  t.        4  Heb. /V««f»tter*vl*»  rtWj^F 

»  H«b.  tro«.        •  Heb.  wood.       7  Hth.jtmkth.       8  Heb.  mitt  him  m  life.           »  Hth./Vim  s^itor^  th$  lAirrf  A^.       ^«  Ctaa  1^  » 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

1  Ths  cities  qf  refuge,  4  The  privilege  ihereqf  for  the 
mandayer.  14  The  landmark  is  not  to  be  removed, 
15  Two  witnesses  at  the  least,  16  The  punishment 
of  a  false  witness. 

When  the  Lord  thy  God  *hath  cut  oflF  the 
nations,  whose  land  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth 
thee,  and  thou  'succeedest  them^  and  dwellest 
in  their  cities,  and  in  their  houses ; 

2  •Thou  shalt  separate  three  cities  for  thee 
in  the  midst  of  thy  land,  which  the  Lord  thy 
God  £^eth  thee  to  possess  it. 

3  Thou  shalt  prepare  thee  a  way,  and 
divide  the  coasts  of  thy  land,  which  the  Lord 
thy  God  giveth  thee  to  inherit,  into  three 
parts,  that  every  slayer  may  flee  thither. 

4  %  And  this  is  the  case  of  the  slayer, 
which  shall  flee  thither,  that  he  may  live: 
Whoso  killeth  his  neighbourignorantly,  whom 
he  hated  not  *in  time  past ; 

5  As  when  a  man  goeth  into  the  wood  with 
his  neighbour  to  hew  wood,  and  his  hand 
fetcheth  a  stroke  with  the  ax  to  cut  down  the 
tree,  and  the  *head  dippeth  from  the  'helve, 
and  niffhteth  upon  his  neighbour,  that  he  die ; 
he  shall  flee  unto  one  of  those  cities,  and  live : 

6  Lest  the  avenger  of  the  blood  pursue  the 
slayer,  while  his  heart  is  hot,  ana  overtake 
him,  because  the  way  is  lone,  and  "slay  him ; 
whereas  he  was  not  worthy  of  death,  inasmuch 
as  he  hated  him  not  *in  time  past 

7  Wherefore  I  command  thee,  saying.  Thou 
shalt  separate  three  cities  for  thee. 

8  And  if  the  Lord  thy  God  *®  enlarge  thy 
coast,  as  he  hatli  sworn  unto  thy  fathers,  and 
give  thee  all  the  land  which  he  promised  to 
give  unto  thy  fathers ; 

9  If  thou  shalt  keep  all  these  command- 
ments to  do  them,  which  I  command  thee  this 
day,  to  love  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  to  walk 
ever  in  his  ways ;  **then  ebalt  thou  add  three 
cities  more  for  thee,  beside  these  three : 

10  That  innocent  blood  be  not  shed  in  thy 

I  a^p..l2.  *9*   .  .   *  H«b.  inktriUttf  or,  msmmmI.       •  Exod.  21 
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Verse  3.  *  TTiou  shaU  prepare  thee  a  loay.'—The  Jews 
understand  this  to  refer  to  the  keeping  the  roads  to  the 
cities  of  refuge  in  good  order,  that  tnere  might  be  nothing 
to  impede  the  flight  of  the  manslayer';  and  they  inform  ns 
of  the  manner  in  which  this  injmiction  was  complied  with. 
The  roads,  they  say,  were  broad  and  level,  thirty-two 
cubits  wide  at  the  least,  and  without  hillocks  or  hollows ; 
the  surface  was  kept  smooth  and  hard,  and  all  watery 
places  drained ;  and  every  brook  and  river  was  famished 
with  a  ^;ood  bridge.  To  prevent  the  refugee  from  mis- 
taking his  way,  a  post  or  stone  was  set  up  at  every  turmng, 

with  the  word  aPptf  miklat,  *  Refuge,'  engraven  upon  it 
in  large  letters.    Once  every  year,  in  February,  the  ma- 
gistrates of  every  dty  were  obliged  to  inspect  the  roads,  to 
see  that  they  were  in  good  coidition,  and  order  such  re- 
pairs as  might  be  required.    If  they  neglected  this,  and 
the  avenger  overtook  the  refugee  in  consequence,  the  *  in- 
nocent blood '  (as  that  of  a  person  slain  by  the  avenser  is 
caUed  in  v.  10)  was  adjudged  to  lie  at  their  door.    If  this 
statement  be  correct,  die  ancient  Hebrews  must  have  made 
very  considerable  advances  in  one  of  the  most  important 
arts  of  civil  life— the  making  of  roads.    The  resort  of  the 
male  population  thrice  a  year  to  Jerusalem,  which  would 
cause  the  expediency  of  good  roads  to  be  generally  felt,  may 
have  contributed  to  the  same  result.  [2  &  9,  Appendix,  No.  12.] 
14.  '  Thou  shaU  not  remove  thy  neighbour's  landmark,* — 
Even  at  the  present  day,  the  limits  between  the  lands  of 
different  persons  are  in  general  so  faintly  marked  that  they 
miffht  be  altered  without  much  difficulty.    Hedges,  walls, 
and  other  such  enclosures  are  not  known  in  the  East,  un- 
less as  to  gardens  and  orchards.    Arable  ground  is  always 
unenclosed,  and  the  marks  which  distinguish  one  man's 
property  from  another,  can  only  be  known  as  landmarks 
by  a  practised  eye.    A  line  of  single  stones  at  wide  inter- 
vals, a  small  ridge  of  earth,  or  an  equally  small  trench  or 
ffutter,  form  the  principal  classes  of  landmarks,  so  that  a 
large  cultivated  plain  will  appear  one  unbroken  field. 
Boundaries  of  some  kind  or  otner  must  have  been  very 
anciently  established  to  prevent  disputes.    Mose^  speaks  of 
landmarks  as  already  in  use,  not  directing  them  to  be  set 
up,  but  forbidding  their  removal.    Perhaps  th^  orinnated 
in  Egypt    The  annual  inundation  of  the  Nile,  softening 


the  ground  and  obliterating  minute  marks  by  its  slimy 
deposit,  must  soon  have  made  the  cultivators  feel  the  ne- 
cessity for  some  means  of  demarcation.  It  is  said  that  the 
scienee  of  geometry  originated  in  the  processes  and  calcu* 
lations  to  which  they  resorted  for  the  discovery  of  their 
property.  As,  however,  an  annual  survey  of  this  sort 
must  have  be^  rather  tedious,  they  were  probably  not 
long  in  thinking  of  some  standing  marks  which  would 
not  be  affected  by  the  inundation.  These  were  probably 
stones.  Homer  mentions  stone  landmarks  as  ancient  at 
the  time  of  the  Trojan  war.  Pallas,  in  her  conflict  with 
Mars,  thus  returned  his  heavy  stroke  upon  her  shield  :— 

'  She,  retiring,  with  strong  grasp  upheaved 
A  rugged  stone,  black,  ponderous,  from  the  plain, 
A  land-mark  fixed  by  men  of  ancient  times. 
Which  hurling  at  the  neck  of  stormy  Mars, 
She  smote  him.    Down  he  fell.'^CowPER. 

In  af^er  times,  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  to  render  the  land- 
marks the  more  sacred,  committed  them  to  the  custody  of 
a  god,  Jupiter  Terminalis,  who  was  considered  to  be  repre- 
sented by  the  rude  landmark  stones,  which  in  time  came 
to  be  sometimes  improved  into  shapely  ones,  terminating 
in  a  human  bust  and  head.  This  sort  of  god  was  set  up 
at  Rome  by  Numa  Pompilius,  who  devoted  to  destruction 
the  persons  and  the  oxen  of  those  who  should  disturb  these 
consecrated  landmarks.  Before  his  time,  according  to 
Plutarch,  the  lands  of  the  Romans  had  their  extent 
marked  by  no  determined  limit  But  landmarks  had  ex- 
isted long  before  in  Greece  and  otiier  countries,  and  every- 
where it  was  highly  penal  to  remove  them.  We  consider 
the  following  passages,  from  Halhed's  translation  of  the 
Grentoo  laws,  as  furnishing  striking  illustrations  of  the 
text :  *  If  any  person  should  dig  up  the  roots  of  a  tree 
planted  for  a  landmark,  it  is  a  crime,  and  the  magistrate 
shall  fine  bim  200  puns  of  cowries. — If  a  person,  by  re- 
moving a  landmark,  fraudulently  appropriates  to  himself 
an  additional  piece  of  land,  the  magistrate  shall  take  from 
him  a  fine  of  540  puns  of  cowries,  and  shall  give  back  the 
land  to  the  owner. — If  a  person  entirely  bre^  the  divid- 
ing ridge  between  the  tillage  of  any  two  persons,  the 
magistrate  shall  fine  him  108  puns  of  cowries.'^ 


CHAPTEE  XX, 

1  The  prie9t*8  exhortation  to  encourage  the  people  to 
battle,  5  The  officers^  proclamation  who  are  to  be 
dismissed  from  the  war,  10  How  to  use  the  cities 
that  accqa  or  refuse  the  prodamaiion  qf  peace, 
16  What  cities  must  be  devoted,  19  Trees  for  man's 
meat  must  not  be  destroyed  in  the  siege. 

When  thou  goest  out  to  battle  against  thine 
enemies,  and  seest  horses,  and  chariots,  and 
a  people  more  than  thou,  be  not  afraid  of 
them :  for  the  Lord  thy  God  is  with  thee, 
which  brought  thee  up  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt. 

2  And  it  shall  be,  when  ye  are  come  nigh 
anto  the  battle,  that  the  priest  shall  approach 
and  speak  unto  the  people, 

3  And  shall  say  unto  them.  Hear,  O  Is- 
rael, ye  approach  this  day  unto  battle  against 
your  enemies :  let  not  your  hearts  *faint,  fear 
not,  and  do  not  'tremble,  neither  be  ye  ter- 
rified because  of  them ; 

4  For  the  Lord  your  God  is  he  that  goeth 


>  Heb.  be  lender. 


t  Heb.  make  hoite,         •  Heb.  made  it  amwum.    See  Lerit.  0.  83. 


with  you,  to  fight  for  you  against  your  ene- 
mies, to  save  vou. 

5  IT  And  tne  officers  shall  speak  unto  the 

ale,  saying,  What  man  is  there  that  hath 
a  new  house,  and  hath  not  dedicated  it? 
let  him  go  and  return  to  his  house,  lest  he 
die  in  the  battle,  and  another  man  dedicate  it. 

6  And  what  man  is  he  that  hath  planted 
a  vineyard,  and  hath  not  yet  'eaten  of  it? 
let  him  also  go  and  return  unto  his  house, 
lest  he  die  in  the  battle,  and  another  man  eat 
of  it. 

7  *And  what  man  is  there  that  hath  be- 
trothed a  wife,  and  hath  not  taken  her  ?  let 
him  go  and  return  unto  his  house,  lest  he  die 
in  ihe  battle,  and  another  man  take  her. 

8  And  ihe  officers  shall  speak  further  unto 
the  people,  and  they  shall  say,  *What  man  is 
there  t/iat  is  fearnil  and  fainthearted?  let 
him  go  and  return  unto  his  house,  lest  his 
brethren's  heart  'faint  as  well  as  his  heart. 

9  And  it  shall  be,  when  the  officers  have 

*  Cbap.  84.  5. 
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made  an  end  of  speaking  unto  the  people, 
that  tiiey  shall  make  captains  of  the  armies  ^to 
lead  the  people. 

10  %  When  thou  comest  nigh  imto  a  city  to 
fight  against  it,  then  proclaim  peace  unto  it. 

11  And  it  shall  be,  if  it  make  thee  answer 
of  peace,  and  open  imto  thee,  then  it  shall  be, 
that  all  the  people  that  is  found  therein  shall 
be  tributaries  imto  thee,  and  they  shall  serve 
thee. 

12  And  if  it  will  make  no  peace  with  thee, 
but  will  make  war  against  thee,  then  thou 
shalt  besiege  it : 

13  And  when  the  Lord  thy  God  hath 
delivered  it  into  thine  hands,  thou  shalt  smite 
every  male  thereof  with  the  edge  of  the  sword : 

14  But  the  women,  and  the  little  ones,  and 
'the  cattle,  and  all  that  is  in  the  city,  even  all 
the  spoil  thereof,  shalt  thou  "take  unto  thy- 
self; and  thou  shalt  eat  the  spoil  of  thine 
enemies,  which  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  given 
thee. 

15  Thus  shalt  thou  do  unto  all  the  cities 
which  are  very  far  off  from  thee,  which  are 
not  of  the  cities  of  these  nations. 


16  IT  But  of  the  cities  of  these  people,  whid 
the  Lord  thy  God  doth  give  thee  for  an  in- 
heritance, thou  bhalt  save  alive  nothing  that 
breathetli : 

17  But  thou  shalt  utterly  destroy  them; 
namely^  the  Hittites,  and  the  Amorites,  the 
Canaanites,  and  the  Perizzites,  the  Hivites, 
and  the  Jebusites ;  as  the  Lord  thy  God 
hath  commanded  thee : 

18  That  they  teach  you  not  to  do  after 
all  their  abominations,  which  they  have  done 
unto  their  gods  ;  so  should  ye  sin  against  the 
Lord  your  God. 

19  1  When  thou  shalt  besieffe  a  city  a 
long  time,  in  making  war  against  it  to  take  it, 
thou  shalt  not  destroy  the  trees  thereof  by 
forcing  an  ax  against  them :  for  thou  mayest 
eat  of  them,  and  thou  shalt  not  cut  them 
down  (^^'for  the  tree  of  the  field  is  man's  lift) 
*'to  employ  them  in  the  siege : 

20  Only  the  trees  which  thou  knowest  that 
they  be  not  trees  for  meat,  thou  shalt  destro; 
and  cut  them  down ;  and  thou  shalt  build 
bulwarks  against  the  city  that  maketh  war 
with  thee,  until  "it  be  sulJdued* 


7  Heb.  to  be  in  the  head  of  the  people.       s  Josh.  8.  9.        •  Heh.  spoil.         lo  Or, /or,  0  mm,  the  tree  o/theJteU  iMtobe  ewtpiayei  m  the  Myr. 
1 1  Heb.  logo  from  before  thee,  i*  Heb.  «f  come  down. 


Verse  2.  '  lite  priest  tliall  approach  and  speak  unto  the 
people/ — It  was  customary  among  most  ancient  nations  for 
a  priest  to  bie  present  on  sach  occasions  to  enooarage  the 
soldiers.  It  is  believed  by  the  Jews  that  the  priest  here 
mentioned  was  one  set  apart  and  anointed  for  the  especial 
parpose  of  attending  the  army,  to  speak  to  the  soldiers,  and 
to  blow  the  silver  trumpets  (Num.  x.  9) ;  and  they  call  him 
*  the  anointed  for  war.'  His  speech,  as  given  in  Yerses  3 
and  4,  is  a  short  and  expressive  harangue,  admirably 
adapted  to  the  occasion  and  the  time,  which,  we  are  told, 
was  when  the  men  were  drawn  up  ready  for  action. 

.5.    *  Hie  officers  shall  speak  unto  the  people.'  —  This 

rch,  like  the  former,  was,  as  the  rabbins  say,  spoken  hj 
priest,  and  merely  repeated  by  the  officers,  so  that  it 
might  be  heard  by  the  whole  army.  It  is  probable  that, 
as  they  add,  the  present  speech  preceded  the  former  in 
point  of  time,  as  the  retirement  of  a  considerable  number 
of  men,  which  must  often  have  happened  when  this  pro- 
clamation was  made,  would  have  occasioned  sad  confusion 
when  the  men  were  drawn  up  in  battle  array.  It  is  not 
yery  dear  who  the  officers  mentioned  here  were,  as  they 
are  distinguished  in  p.  9  from  the  military  leaders,  and  the 
functions  assigned  them  in  different  pas^g^  o/.  Scripture 
are  very  multifarious.  Their  name  is  CSntpb^  shoterim, 
translated  in  the  Authorized  Version  sometimes  *  officers,* 
and  sometimes  '  scribes.'  The  latter  is  the  literal  render- 
ing, as  we  haye  shewn  in  the  note  to  Exod.  v.  6,  where  it 
denotes  the  leaders  as  officers  (*  overseers ')  of  the  Israelites 
in  ^^pt  In  Num.  xi.  16,  they  are  the  persons  from 
whom  the  council  of  seventy  was  taken.  In  Deut  i.  15, 
they  are  among  the  persons  appointed  as  rulers  or  judges ; 
but  they  were  different  from  the  judges  afterwards  ap- 
pointed for  cities,  as  Moses  directs  the  Hebrews  to  haye 
Judges  and  shoterim  in  all  their  gates.  (Deut  xvi.  18.) 
In  other  places  we  find  them  representing  the  people  in 
the  great  assemblies,  or  when  they  enter^  into  coyenant 
with  God.  (Deut  xxix.  10,  and  xxxL  28 :  Josh.  yiii.-S.% 
520 


and  xxiii.  2.)  In  the  instance  before  us  they  seem  to 
have  acted  in  some  sort  as  heralds ;  and  in  2  Chron.  xxn. 
11,  we  meet  with  a  shoter  who  seems  to  have  oceapied 
a  post  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  muster-mastt^ 
general.  Under  the  kin^  the  shoterim  teem  to  have  bees 
usually  taken  from  the  tribe  of  LeN-i.  Michaelis,  followed 
b^  others,  thinks  that  these  functionaries  kept  the  gmetlo- 
eical  tables  of  the  Hebrews,  with  a  faithful  record  of 
births,  marriages,  and  deaths ;  and,  as  they  kept  the  rolls 
of  families,  had,  moreover,  the  duty  of  apportioning  the 

Eublic  burdens  and  services  on  the  people  individoallj. 
[e  adds :  *  Among  a  ^ple  whose  notions  were  con- 
I>tetely  clannish,  and  with  whom  all  hereditary  soeces- 
siou,  and  eyen  all  posthumous  fiune,  depended  od  genea- 
logical registers,  this  office  must  have  been  fblly  as  iiB* 
portant  as  that  of  a  judge.' 

*  —  built  a  neip  house,  and  hath  not  dedicated  «^.*— Thit 
is,  has  not  begun  to  occupy  or  enjoy  it  On  their  Ant 
occupation  of  a  new  house,  uie  Jews  made  a  feast,  whicb. 
being  the  first  eaten  there,  was  culled  the  Hp^O  choMukaki  or 
<  dedication.'  (See  Patrick  in  locum.)  ni  word  if  the 
same  as  that  which  expresses  the  '  dedication'  of  tbe 
temple ;  and  although  it  does  not  here  imply  any  con- 
secration to  holy  uses,  it  may  possibly  refer  to  some  reli- 
gious solenmity  of  prayer  ana  thanksgiving  with  vbi^ 
pious  men  were  accustomed  to  enter  on  the  occopttioo  of 
new  houses.  In  Nehem.  xii.  27,  seq,  there  is  anaceooot 
of  the  ceremonies  at  *  the  dedication '  of  the  walls  of  Jeru- 
salem, which  may  assist  our  ideas  on  the  subject  Tke 
Jews  think  that  the  exemption  extended  to  a  year  fron  tk 
commencement  of  occupation.  In  the  East,  where,  geoe- 
rally,  eyery  man  is  ambitious  to  build  himself  a  new  hosse 
according  to  his  own  fancy,  and  rather  dislikes  to  r^iiir 
and  oocopy  an  old  one,  this  eyent  is  a  sort  of  ers  inj 
man's  life,  which  accounts  fbr  the  importance  here  >t<*^ 
to  it  The  feeling  on  this  subject  was  not  peculiar  to^ 
Jews.    Homer  (lliadf  il)  mentions  it  li  a  penoBsl  nw* 
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fortane  in  the  fate  of  Protesilans,  the  first  Greek  killed  in 
the  Trojan  war,  that — 

*  A  wife  he  left 

To  rend  in  Phylace  her  bleedfng  cheeks. 

And  an  nnfinish'd  mansion.' 

COWPER. 

6.  *  Planted  a  uinejfard,  and  hath  not  yet  eaten  of  iV.'^ 
This  most,  by  parity  of  reason,  be  understood  to  extend 
also  ta  orchards,  oliYe-jards,  and  the  like.  The  Jews  say 
that  ^ve  trees  planted  together,  and  in  good  order,  sufficea 
for  a  groond  of  exemption  from  military  service.  This 
most  have  operated  for  five  years,  as  the  law  did  not 
regard  fhiits  as  fit  for  nse  in  the  first  three  years ;  the 
foorth  produced  the  first  fruits,  which  were  to  be  taken  to 
the  place  of  the  sanctuary,  and  eaten  there ;  and  thus  the 
proouce  did  not  become  wholly  at  the  proprietor's  own 
disposal  until  the  fifth  year. 

7. '  Betrothed  a  wife,  and  hath  not  taken  her* — This  refers 
to  the  custom  still  common  among  Oriental  nations,  in 
which  persons  are  often  betrothed  to  each  other  a  long 
time  before  the  marriage  is  actually  completed  and  the 
bride  taken  home.  In  chap.  xxiv.  5,  there  is  a  sequel  to 
this  law,  directing  that  a  man  should  be  exempt  from  ser- 
vice a  year  after  marriage.  As  there  could  be  no  want  of 
men  in  a  country  where  every  man  was  liable  to  serve,  the 
Jews  always  seem  to  have  interpreted  these  exemptions  in 
the  largest  possible  sense.  Their  utility  in  a  nation  so 
constituted  must  be  apparent.  Josephus  touches  on  one 
good  reason  for  them,  that  men,  when  taken  from  that 
which  had  much  engaged  their  attention  and  were  pre^ 
paring  to  enioy,  womd  not  be  likely  to  serve  very  cheer- 
fully, and  might  be  rather  too  careful  to  preserve  their 
lives. 

8.  *  What  man  U  there  that  is  fearful  and  fainthearted,* — 
One  would  think  that  no  man  wouul  avail  himself  of  such 
an  immunity  as  this,  which  involved  a  voluntary  declara- 
tion of  cowardice.  But  the  fiict  was  otherwise,  of  which 
we  have  a  remarkable  instance  in  the  history  of  Gideon, 
'  more  than  two-thirds  (22,000  out  of  32,000)  of  whose  army 
left  him  when  permission  was  proclaimed  for  the  *  fearfhl 
and  fainthearted '  to  retire.  (Judges  vii.  3.)  The  truth 
is,  that  much  as  the  Jews  came  to  be  ultimately  distin- 
guished for  their  valour  and  prowess,  they  were,  for  a  con- 
siderable period  after  the  exode,  a  timid  and  unwarlike 
people,  who  recovered  but  slowly  ftt)m  the  depressing  in- 
fluence which  the  *  hard  bondage '  in  E^pt  had  exercised 
upon  their  mind  and  character.  This  the  more  ma^ifies 
the  Divine  power,  which  put  such  a  people  in  possession  of 
Palestine,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  and  warlike 
adversaries  by  whom  xhey  were  opposed.  The  manner  in 
which  the  forces  were  levied  was  not  calculated  to  exclude 
the  usual  proportion  of  cowardly  people  from  the  original 
levy,  and  hence  the  present  after-process  was  resorted  to  for 
getting  rid  of  those  who  were  likely  to  do  double  mischief, 
by  the  example  they  set,  and  by  the  disorder  their  conduct 
would  occasion.  This  was  of  the  more  importance  in  an 
irregular  militia,  such  as  was  the  Hebrew  force.  *  In  our 
standing  armies,'  observes  Michaelis,  *  the  strictness  of 
military  discipline  compels  the  most  dastardly  cowards,  as 
they  are  conmaed  in  close  ranks,  to  fisht  nearly  as  welt  as 
the  bravest  warriors.  Some  thousand  years  ago,  however, 
the  case  was  in  all  points  very  difierent  Military  opera- 
tions were  not  so  artificial  and  mechanical  as  now.'  We 
read  of  some  ancient  generals  who  resorted  to  some  such 
expedient  as  the  present  to  clear  their  armies  of  cowards  ; 
but  we  do  not  know  of  any  but  the  Hebrew  nation  which 
had  a  standing  law  calculated  for  that  object. 

10.  <  Whtn  thou  comest  nigh  unto  a  city'  etc. — From 
hence  to  r.  1 5,  we  have  the  regular  war-law ;  that  is,  the 
law  applicable  to  all  ordinary  wars,  as  distinguished  ftt)m 
those  with  the  seven  devoted  nations,  who  were  to  be 
treated  under  the  special  law  which  we  find  in  verses 
16-18.  In  other  words,  we  have  first  the  general  law,  and 
then  the  exception.  The  details  claim  the  attention  of  those 
who  would  enter  into  the  principles  on  which  we  see  that 
ftiture  wars  were  conducted. 
— *  Proclaim  peace  unto  i/.*— That  is,  that  the  lives  and 


property  of  the  inhabitants  should  be  safe,  if  they  surren- 
dered the  place  on  certain  conditions.  TVibute  is  the  only 
condition  nere  mentioned ;  but  the  Jewish  writers  add, 
that  they  were  also  to  renounce  idolatry,  and  become  sub- 
ject to  the  Jews.  These  are  not  three  thin^  as  tiiey  state 
them,  but  two — subjection  being  implied  in  tribute.  If 
the  rabbins  were  right,  it  is  more  probable  that  these  two 
things  were  proposed  rather  as  alternatives  than  as  con- 
ditions, and  that  the  enemy  would  have  been  at  liberty  to 
accept  either,  but  was  not  bound  to  accept  both.  In  fact, 
we  shall  hereafter  find  the  Jews  rendering  nations  tributary 
without  requiring  them  to  become  proseljrtes.  We  are 
convinced,  however,  that  the  whole  opinion  is  wrong,  as 
there  is  nothing  in  the  Pentateuch,  or  elsewhere  in  the 
Bible,  which  sanctions  an  attempt  to  compel  a  people  to 
change  their  religion.  This,  however,  which  the  rabbins 
attribute  to  their  law,  was  actually  the  war-law  of  Moham- 
medanism, by  which  tribute  or  conversion  were  proposed 
as  the  only  alternatives  of  peace.  Their  law  on  this  point 
is  thus  stated  in  the  Miechat-vl-Masabihj  in  accoraance 
with  the  Koran:— 'When  you  meet  your  enemies  the 
polytheists,  invite  them  to  three  things;  and  whichever 
they  accept  of,  api>rove  of  in  them,  and  refrain  from 
troubling  them :  invite  them  to  Islam,  and  if  they  accept 
it,  then  do  not  spill  their  blood  or  take  their  property :  but 
if  they  reftue  to  become  Musselmans,  call  upon  them  to  pay 
a  poll-tax ;  and  if  they  reftise  to  give  it,  then  ask  assistance 
from  God,  and  fight  them.'  The  law  of  the  present  chapter 
seems  to  leave  it  doubtful  whether  terms  of  peace  were,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  be  offered  to  the  devoted  nations :  and 
Biblical  scholars  are  rather  divided  on  the  subject.  Some 
Jewish  writers  of  authority  think  in  the  affirmative,  and 
say  that  Joshua  actually  did  send  three  deputations  to  ^e 
Canaanites,  two  with  offers  of  peace,  and  the  third  with  a 
declaration  of  war.  But  we  do  not  <ee  how  this  can  be 
rendered  compatible  with  the  strong  injunctions  to  *  make 
no  covenant  with  them,  nor  shew  mercy  unto  them'  (Dent 
vii.  2) ;  or  with  the  conduct  of  the  Gibeonites,  who,  when 
they  wbhed  to  save  their  lives  by  timely  submission,  only 
hoped  to  do  so  by  deceiving  Joshua  into  the  belief  that 
they  did  not  belong  to  anyone  of  the  seven  nations.  This 
last  difficulty  they  indeed  obviate  by  saying,  that  the 
Gibeonites  had  previously  refused  the  alternatives  of  peace, 
and  wished,  though  late,  to  repair  their  error.  Even  these 
authorities,  however,  do  not  state  that  conversion  was  one 
of  the  alternatives  proposed  by  Joshua  to  the  Canaanites. 
The  first  message,  they  say,  was  *  Let  him  flee  who  will :' 
the  second, '  Let  him  surrender  who  will  ;*  and  the  third, 
*  Let  him  fight  who  will.' 

12.  *  Besiege  it.'' — Some  details  concerning  ancient 
sieges  will  more  properly  be  brought  out  by  the  account 

S'ven  in  Scripture  of  several  which  actually  took  place, 
eanwhile,  our  wood-cut,  after  an  engraviuj^  in  tiie  De- 
scription de  VEgi^pte,  will  suggest  some  leading  ideas  on 
the  subject  It  is  copied  from  the  walls  of  what  is  com- 
monly called  the  '  Mcmnonium,'  at  TUebes,  and  is  un- 
questionably the  most  ancient  representation  extant  of  an 
attempt  to  take  a  fortified  place.  Its  interest  is  tiie  greater 
when  we  reflect  that  the  usages  of  the  Israelites  m  the 
attack  of  fortified  places  were,  at  this  time,  doubtless  such 
as  they  had  broujght  from  Egypt,  and  consequenUy  such  as 
this  scene  exhibits ;  for  the  representation  is  referred  to 
the  time  of  Ramcses  the  Great,  four  of  whose  sons  appear 
(at  the  bottom)  directing  the  assault,  and  whose  reign 
commenced  rather  less  than  a  century  (b.c.  1355)  after 
the  present  time.  This  remarkable  representation  has 
much  engaged  the  attention  of  antiquarians,  and  various 
explanations  have  been  given.  From  this  and  other 
representations  we  collect,  that  the  Egyptians,  in  attack- 
ing a  fbrtified  town,  advanced  under  cover  of  the  arrows 
of  the  bowmen ;  and  either  instantiy  applied  the  scaling^ 
ladder  to  the  ramparte,  or  undertook  the  routine  of  a 
regular  siege :  in  which  case,  haviuff  advanced  to  the 
walls,  they  posted  themselves  under  shelter  of  testudos,  and 
dislodged  the  stones  of  the  parapet  with  a  species  of  batter^ 
ing-ram,  directed  and  impelled  by  a  body  of  men  ex- 
clusively chosen  for  this  service :  but  when  the  place  held 
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EOTPTIAin  ASflAULTDrO  A  FORT. 


out  against  these  attacks,  and  neither  coup  de  main,  the 
ladder,  nor  the  ram  were  found  to  succeed,  they  probably 
employed  the  testudo  for  concealing  and  protecting  the 
sappers  while  the^  mined  the  place.  The  testudo  was  a 
framework,  someUmes  supported  b^  poles,  having  a  forked 
summit,  and  covered  in  all  probability  with  hides ;  it  was 
sufficiently  large  to  contain  several  men,  and  so  placed 
that  the  light  troops  might  mount  upon  the  outside,  and 
thus  obtain  a  footing  on  more  elevated  ground,  apply  the 
ladders  with  greater  precision,  or  obtain  some  other  im- 
portant advantage :  and  each  party  was  commanded  by  an 
officer  of  skill,  and  frequently  by  those  of  the  first  rank. 
In  the  present  engraving,  each  of  the  four  testudos  is  com- 
manded by  a  son  of  the  king.  They  also  endeavoured  to 
fbrce  open  the  gates  of  the  town,  or  hew  them  down  with 
axes ;  and  when  the  fort  was  built  upon  a  rock,  they  esca- 
laded  the  precipitous  parts  by  means  of  the  testudo,  or  by 
short  spikes  of  metal,  which  they  forced  into  the  crevices 
of  the  stone,  and  then  ap{)lied  the  ladder  to  the  ramparts. 
See  further  on  this  subject  Wilkinson's  Ancient  Egyp- 
Hans,  i.  35<>-364. 

13.  *  Smite  evervmale  thereof  with  the  edge  ^  the  sword* 

— We  are  not  tola  how  the  mbrew  assailants  were  to  act 

in  the  event  that.  In  the  further  progress  of  the  siege,  the 

inhabitants  offered  to  capitulate  and  sued  for  quarter.  Pro- 
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babl^  they  were  allowed  the  same,  or  nearly  the  samc^ 
conditions  which  had  first  been  offered.  At  any  rale,  tbe 
execution  here  permitted,  seems  to  proceed  on  the  siip- 
positiqp  that  the  place  had  been  taken  by  storm.  Moham- 
med did  not  omit  to  provide  for  such  a  oontingeney  m 
we  have  mentioned. — The  effect  of  the  present  law  is, 
that  all  the  males  fit  to  bear  arms  were  to  be  put  to  death ; 
but  that  all  the  females,  and  the  males  not  of  age  to  hear 
arms  (which  is  the  usual  meaning  of '  little  onea  '\  were  to 
be  spared.  We  do  not  see  any  use  in  going  fiir  for  an  ex- 
planation of  this  direction.  Its  severity,  as  eompared  with 
the  usages  of  modem  European  warfi^e,  mut  at  onoe  be 
admitted.  But  that  seventh  waa  not  confined  to  the  He- 
brew mode  of  war&re ;  it  lormed  the  oomm<m  war-law  of 
all  ancient  nations,  among  whom  the  male  prisoiieTs  eapable 
of  bearing  arms  were  not  only  put  to  death,  bat  were  oAm 
previously  subjected  to  the  most  horrid  and  barbarooa  tor- 
tures. It  was  only  slowly  that  men  learned  to  conaider  it 
more  advantageous  to  retain  their  captiveii  or  to  sell  thcfli 
as  slaves,  than  to  kill  them :  and  the  plan  of  kecfting  pri- 
soners, to  be  exchanged  for  those  taken  by  tfa«  enem  j,  wm 
only  introduced  when  wars  became  of  loogw  darmtkai  thaa 
they  usually  were  in  the  first  ages.  The  treatBCBt  of 
prisoners  partly  resulted  from  the  peenliaritiea  of  ancMBt 
warfure.    The  subjugation  of  a  people  was  not  then  tka 
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result  of  a  sacoesBion  of  battles,  in  which  prisoners  re- 
maiued  with  both  parties;  bat  a  single  battle  usually 
decided  the  &te  of  a  nation,  so  that  prisoners  only  re- 
mained with  the  exasperated  victors.  When  armies 
became  more  disciplined,  and  nations  learned  to  manage 
their  resources,  so  that  eyen  defeated  armies  would  re- 
peatedly rally,  and  a  nation  could  endure  a  succession  of 
aefeats  before  it  was  conquered  or  a  peace  concluded,  pri- 
soners necessarily  remained  in  the  hands  of  both  parties, 
and  were,  after  a  time,  preserved^  both,  to  be  exchanged 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  w;ar.  We  venture  to  think  that 
this  is  as  good  an  explanation  as  can  be  ffiven  of  the  im- 
puted severity  of  the  Hebrew  military  Taw.  Michaelis, 
who  has  given  much  attention  to  this  subject,  has  many 
excellent  remarks,  of  which,  it  will  be  seen,  we  have 
availed  ourselves  in  the  illustration  of  this  chapter.  He 
does  not  enter  into  the  view  which  we  have  here  been  led 
to  take ;  but,  on  the  text  before  us,  he  observes,  *  The  Is- 
raelites could  not  regulate  their  conduct  by  our  more 
merciful  law  of  nations,  which  is,  by  several  thousand 
years,  of  later  date ;  but  they  acted  precisely  as  their  van- 
quished foes  would  have  done,  had  they  been  lucky  enough 
to  have  been  the  conquerors :  and  they  therefore  merit  the 
praise  of  magnanimity,  if,  to  lessen  the  evils  of  war,  we  see 
them  refrainmg  in  the  smallest  degree  fh>m  insisting  on 
requital  of  like  for  like  to  the  utmost.  The  enemies  with 
whom  the  Israelites  had  to  deal  were  wont  not  merely  to 
put  the  vanquished  to  death,  but  at  the  same  time  to  exer- 
cise great  cruelties  upon  them.  The  Bible  is  ftill  of  re- 
lations to  this  purport  •  .  .  .The  law  of  nations,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  Israelites  had  to  carry  on  war,  was  made 
by  these  nations  themselves ;  for  this  law  is  founded  on 
the  manners  of  nations,  and  on  the  permission  which  we 
have  to  treat  others  as  they  treat  us.'  This  writer  also, 
very  properly,  cites,  in  corroboration  of  the  Scripture  state- 
ments, the  testimony  of  the  Romans,  who,  although  they 
behaved  much  more  severely  to  their  enemies  than  we  do, 
complained  grievously  of  the  barbarous  conduct  of  the 
Caruiaginians  towards  their  prisoners ;  and  these  Cartha- 

finians  were  the  direct  descendants  of  the  Canaanites,  and 
ad  an  Asiatic  law  of  nations.  It  must  also  be  remarked, 
as  parUy  accounting  for  the  destruction  of  the  adult  males, 
that  among  the  ancient  nations  there  was  no  such  dis- 
tinction between  a  citizen  and  a  soldier  as  among  us,  and 
that  every  one  who  could  bear  arms,  actually  did  so  when 
required. 

16.  *  Thou  akaU  wave  alive  nothing  that  breatheih* — 
This  is  the  exception  to  that  general  war-law  to  which  the 
preceding  note  refers;  and  it  is  an  exception  which  has 
provoked  more  animadversion  than  even  tiie  general  law 
Itself.  Something  has  been  incidentally  said  on  the  sub- 
ject in  the  notes  to  Num.  xxxi.  14,  and  m  the  note  on  v.  10 
of  the  present  chapter.  We  may  now  further  observe,  that 
the  general  law  was  applicable  to  distant  countries,  which 
the  Hebrews  were  not  mtended  to  occupy,  and  which  they 
had  therefore  no  object  in  depopulating,  and  might  leave 
in  the  occupation  of  the  old  inhabitants  on  their  consenting 
to  pay  tribute,  or,  at  the  worst,  were  only  authorized  to 
en&eble  that  nation  by  the  destruction  of  the  males  able  to 
bear  arms.  But  the  present  law  is  intended  to  meet  a  dif- 
ferent case.  It  applies  to  nations  whose  country  the 
Israelites  were  to  occupy  as  their  own  and  peculiar  land ; 
and,  from  the  degraded  and  corrupt  character  of  the  old 
inhabitants,  and  from  their  principles  being  more  adverse 
to  those  of  the  Hebrew  constitution,  it  was  in  the  highest 
degree  dangerous  that  they  should  be  suffered  to  remam  in 
the  land  along  with  the  Hebrews.  The  principal  reason, 
therefore,  which  the  Scripture  assigns  for  this  law  of  ex- 
termination, was  the  extraordinarjr  condition  of  profligacy 
and  impiety  at  which  the  Canaanites  had  arrived.  This 
was  notorious  even  in  the  time  of  Abraham :  but  the  mea- 
sure of  their  iniquity  was  not  then  ftill,  that  is,  their  enor- 
mities had  not  attained  that  height  which  rendered  their 
destructi<m  judicially  necessary,  Their  destruction  is 
scarcely  ever  enjoined  without  their  guilt  being  assigned 
as  a  cause,  and  tiierefore  it  is  right  to  give  that  cause  the 
prindpal  weight    '  Now,'  says  Bishop  Watson,  *  it  will 


be  impossible  to  prove  that  it  was  contrary  to  God's  moral 
justice  to  exterminate  so  wicked  a  people.  He  made  the 
Israelites  the  executors  of  his  vengeance ;  and,  in  d<ang 
this,  he  gave  such  evident  and  terrible  proof  of  his  abo* 
mination  of  vioe  as  could  not  fiiil  to  strike  the  surrounding 
nations  with  astonishment  and  terror,  and  to  impress  upon 
the  minds  of  the  Israelites  what  they  were  to  expect  if  they 
followed  the  example  of  the  nations  whom  he  commanded 
them  to  cut  off.  "  Ye  shall  not  commit  any  cf  these  abomi- 
nationst  that  the  land  spue  yoa  not  out  also,  as  it  spued  out 
the  nations  which  were  before  you"  (Levit  xviii.  28.) 
How  strong  and  descriptive  is  this  language  t  The  vices 
of  the  inhabitants  were  so  abominable  that  the  very  land 
was  ack  of  them,  and  forced  to  vomit  them  forth  as  the 
stomach  dis^r^es  deadly  poison.'  {Apology  for  the 
Bible.)  This  view  takes  the  matter  in  its  broa^t  and 
strongest  meaning,  and  assumes  the  real  intention  to  have 
been  that  which  is  clearly  and  repeatedly  declared,  without 
seeking  inferential  conclusions  to  shew  that  the  injunction  is 
to  be  understood  less  severely  than  its  plain  terms  indicate. 
It  is  better  at  once  to  avow  that  the  Canaanites  were  to  be 
judicially  exterminated,  on  the  same  grounds  and  under 
the  same  principle  as  Uiat  on  which  me  far  more  awful 
judgment  of  the  Deluge  had  before  been  brought  upon  the 
world.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  Canaanites  had  the 
alternative  of  migration  before  them,  and  it'appears  that 
many  of  them  did  adopt  this  alternative.  And  although 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  Jews  had  any  authority  to  pro- 
pose to  them  a  change  of  religion  as  an  alternative — which 
would  have  been  to  convert  them  by  the  sword— there  is 
much  that  favours  the  conclusion  that,  if  any  city  or 
people  had  been  spontaneously  impressed  by  the  evidences 
of  Divine  power  which  marked  the  wondrous  progress  of 
the  Hebrews,  and  had  been  struck  by  the  beauty  and  purity 
of  the  faith  established  among  them,  and  had  then  turned 
fh)m  their  idols  and  abominations,  humbling  themselves 
before  the  God  of  Israel,  they  migh^  and  would,  have  been 
excepted  fh>m  the  general  sentence  of  condemnation. 
Josh.  zi.  19,  20,  seems  to  imply  that,  if  their  hearts  had 
not,  to  the  last,  been  hardened,  they  might  have  found 
fevour.  There  are  instances  which  lead  to  this  conclusion, 
particularly  that  of  Rahab,  who,  with  all  her  &mily,  was 
preserved,  with  the  ftill  sanction  of  Joshua,  when  her  city 
was  destroyed.  This  was  her  reward  for  concealing  the 
Hebrew  spies ;  her  doing  which  is  stated  by  the  Apostie  to 
have  been  the  result  of  her  fkith  in  Jehovah.  (Josh.  vi. 
17,  22-25 ;  Heb.  xi.  31.)  For  some  observations  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  this  law  was  obeyed,  see  the  note  on 
Judges  ii.  2,  3. 

19.  (♦  For  the  tree  of  the  field  is  nion's  life.')— The  word 
*  life  *  is  not  in  the  original,  and  the  clause  reads  more 
correctiy  without  it  There  have  been  many  various 
readings,  of  which  perhaps  the  best  is — *  Thou  shalt  not 
cut  them  down  to  employ  them  in  the  siege ;  for  the  fhdt- 
trees  of  the  field  are  for  the  support  of  man.'  The  mean- 
ing of  the  whole  very  clearly  is,  that,  in  the  case  of  a  long 
siege,  where  there  might  be  a  want  of  wood  for  raising 
works  against  the  town,  they  were  to  abstain  fix>m  using 
for  the  purpose  those  trees  that  bore  fhiit,  while  others 
equally  fit  for  their  occasions  could  be  procured.  Of 
course,  this  precept  would  absolutely  prohibit  the  unneces- 
sary destruction  of  fruit-trees  as  an  act  of  wanton  aggres- 
sion. As,  in  the  East,  a  much  more  considerable  part  of 
man's  subsistence  is  derived  from  fi-uiM)earing  trees  than 
in  our  climates,  the  wanton  destruction  of  such  trees  is 
considered  little  less  than  an  act  of  impiety.  Mohammed, 
in  one  of  his  wars,  cut  down  the  date-trees  of  the  Beni^ 
Nadr  (a  tribe  of  Jews),  and  burnt  them.  This  act  must 
evidently  have  been  viewed  with  strong  disapprobation 
even  by  his  own  people,  for  he  found  it  necessary  to  affirm 
that  he  had  received  a  revelation  from  heaven  sanctioning 
the  deed :  '  This  revelation  came  down :  *'  What  palm- 
trees  ye  cut  down,  or  left  standing  on  their  roots,  were  so 
cut  down  or  left  by  the  will  of  God,  that  he  might  dissrace 
the  evil-doers."'  {Korcm,  chap.  lix. ;  Mischat-uPMo" 
sabih,  chap,  v.)  It  is  very  probable  that  Mohammed  did 
not  dare  to  repeat  the  experiment 
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20. '  Build  bulwarks  against  t/u  city,* — ^'l  he  construction 
of  these  *  bulwarks '  was  doubtless  learnt  in  Eg^pt,  as  well 
as  most  of  the  other  usages  connected  with  ^eges  men* 
tioned  in  this  and  odier  chapters.  These  *  bulwarks '  were 
only  used  in  case  of  siege ;  and  appear  to  have  been  similar 


to  some  of  the  mounds  or  ttiwers  employed  by  the  Greeks 
in  ancient  times :  they  were  of  wood,  and  made  on  the  spot 
during  the  siege,  the  trees  of  the  neighbouring  eoontry 
being  cut  down  for  the  purpose. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

1  The  expiation  of  uncertain  murder,  10  The  usage 
of  a  captive  taken  to  wife.  1 5  Thefirsthom  is  not  to 
be  disinherited  upon  private  affection,  IS  A  stubborn 
son  is  to  be  stoned  to  death,  22  The  malefactor  must 
not  hang  all  night  on  a  tree. 

If  one  be  found  slain  in  the  land  which  the 
Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee  to  possess  it,  lying 
in  the  field,  and  it  be  not  known  who  hath 
slain  him : 

2  Then  thy  elders  and  thy  judges  shall 
come  forth,  and  they  shall  measure  unto  the 
cities  whicli  are  round  about  him  that  is 
slain: 

3  And  it  shall  be,  that  the  city  which  is 
next  unto  the  slain  man,  even  the  elders  of 
that  city  shall  take  an  heifer,  which  hath  not 
been  wrought  with,  and  which  hath  not  drawn 
in  the  yoke ; 

4  And  the  elders  of  that  city  shall  bring 
down  the  heifer  unto  a  rough  valley,  which 
is  neither  eared  nor  sown,  and  shall  strike  off 
the  heifer's  neck  there  in  the  valley  : 

5  And  the  priests  the  sons  of  Levi  shall 
come  near ;  for  them  the  Lord  thy  God  hath 
chosen  to  minister  unto  him,  and  to  bless  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  ;  and  by  their  Vord 
shall  every  controversy  and  every  stroke  be 
tried : 

6  And  all  the  elders  of  that  city,  that  are 
next  unto  the  slain  many  shall  wash  their 
hands  over  the  heifer  that  is  beheaded  in  the 
valley : 

7  And  they  shall  answer  and  say,  Our 
hands  have  not  shed  this  blood,  neither  have 
our  eyes  seen  it. 

8  fee  merciful,  O  Lord,  unto  thy  people 
Israel,  whom  thou  hast  redeemed,  and  lay 
not  innocent  blood  ^'unto  thy  people  of  Is- 
rael's charge.  And  the  blood  shall  be  for- 
given them. 

9  So  shalt  thou  put  away  the  ffuilt  of 
innocent  Wood  from  among  you,  when  thou 
shalt  do  that  which  is  right  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord. 

10  IT  When  thou  goest  forth  to  war  against 
thine  enemies,  and  the  Lord  tliy  God  hath 
delivered  them  into  tliine  hands,  and  thou 
hast  taken  them  captive, 

1  Hcb.  Moirt^.  t  Ileb.  in  the  midst.  >  Or,  mjir  togrvw. 
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11  And  seest  among  the  captives  a  beau- 
tiful woman,  and  hast  a  desire  unto  her,  that   ' 
thou  wouldest  have  her  to  thy  wife ; 

12  Then  thou  shalt  bring  her  home  to 
thine  house;  and  she  shall  shave  her  head, 
and  ■  *pare  her  nails  ; 

13  And  she  shall  put  the  raiment  of  ber 
captivity  from  off  her,  and  shall  remain  in 
thme  house,  and  bewail  her  father  and  her 
mother  a  foil  month :  and  after  that  thou 
shalt  go  in  unto  her,  and  be  her  husband,  and 
she  shall  be  thy  wife. 

14  And  it  shall  be,  if  thou  have  no  delight 
in  her,  then  thou  shalt  let  her  go  whither  she 
will ;  but  thou  shalt  not  sell  her  at  all  f<ff 
money,  thou  shalt  not  make  merchandise  of 
her,  because  thou  hast  humbled  her. 

15  IT  If  a  man  have  two  wives,  one  be- 
loved, and  another  hated,  and  they  have  bom 
him  children,  both  the  beloved  and  the  hated ; 
and  if  the  firstborn  son  be  her's  that  was 
hated : 

16  Then  it  shall  be,  when  he  maketh  his 
sons  to  inherit  tliat  which  he  hath,  that  he 
may  not  make  the  son  of  the  beloved  firstborn 
before  the  son  of  the  hated,  which  is  indeed 
the  firstborn : 

17  But  he  shall  acknowledge  the  son  of  the 
hated  for  the  firstborn,  by  giving  him  a 
double  portion  of  all  f that  he  hath :  for  he  is 
the  beginning  of  his  strength ;  the  right  of 
the  firstborn  is  his. 

18  IT  If  a  man  have  a  stubborn  and  rebel- 
lious son,  which  will  not  obey  the  voice  of  his 
fether,  or  the  voice  of  his  mother,  and  thaty 
when  they  have  chastened  him,  will  not 
hearken  unto  them : 

19  Then  shall  his  father  and  his  mother 
lay  hold  on  him,  and  bring  him  out  unto  the 
elders  of  his  city,  and  unto  the  gate  of  his 
place ; 

20  And  they  shall  say  unto  the  elders  of 
his  city.  This  our  son  is  stubborn  and  rebel- 
lious, he  will  not  obey  our  voice ;  he  is  a 
glutton,  and  a  drunkard. 

21  And  all  the  men  of  liis  city  shall  stone 
him  with  stones,  that  he  die:  so  shalt  thou    ; 

fut   evil  away  from   among  you;    and  all    j 
srael  shall  hear,  and  fear.  i 


4  lleb.  nahe,  ot,  dress. 
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22  H  And  if  a  man  have  committed  a  sin 
worthy  of  death,  and  he  be  put  to  death,  and 
thou  hang  him  on  a  tree  : 

23  His  body  shall  not  remain  all  night 
upon  the  tree,  but  thou  shalt  in  any  wise  bury 


him  that  day;  (for  'he  that  is  hanged  is 
'accursed  of  God ;)  that  thy  land  be  not  de- 
filed, which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee 
for  an  inheritance. 


«  Gal.  3.  IS. 


7  Ueb.  the  curt*  of  Oud. 


Verse  4.  *  Bring  down  tht  heifer  uuto  a  rough  valley* — 
in^K  70^  nachal  aithan,  *  roagh  Tolley/  in  our  version ;  bat 
which  is  more  properly  rendered  'a  perennial  stream;' 
that  is,  not  one  of  those  nnmeroos  streams  which,  in  Pa- 
lestine, cease  to  flow  in  summer ;  but  one  that  maintains  its 
course  throoghont  the  year.  The  reason  for  this  probably 
was  that  it  might  be  certain  the  stream  would  cairy  away 
the  blood  of  the  heifer,  leaving  none  of  what  represented 
the  impure  blood  of  the  murderer  to  pollute  the  land. 
The  solenmity  of  the  ceremonies  of  purgation,  as  well  as 
the  terms  of  the  law,  expressing  the  deep  pollution  of  the 
laud  stained  with  iimocent  blood,  are  admirably  calculated 
to  impress  an  Oriental  mind  with  a  strong  sense  of  the 
respect  due  to  the  life  of  man  and  the  deep  guilt  of  murder. 
These  were  things  the  Hebrews  probablj^  needed  to  learn ; 
for  we  observe,  even  at  this  day,  that  Orientals  in  general 
regard  the  waste  of  human  life  with  great  and  culpable 
indifrerence.  These  ceremonies  might  also  be  useful  in 
another  respect,  by  tending  to  make  the  &ct  of  the  murder 
generally  known,  and  thus  leading  to  the  detection  of  the 
murderer.  The  necessity  of  often  taking  the  victim  heifer 
to  a  considerable  distance  before  a  perennial  stream  oould 
be  found,  would  also  contribute  much  to  the  same  result 
Only  those  who  have  lived  in  the  East,  where  there  is  no 
printing  or  newspapers,  nor  any^  of  our  own  ^miliar  and 
effective  methods  of  communicating  intelligence,  and  have 
observed  the  little  notice  which  the  most  atrocious  murders 
attract,  will  fully  estimate  the  importance  of  such  solem- 
nities as  the  present,  calculated  to  make  the  &ct  generally 
known. 

11.  *  Wouldest  have  her  to  thy  wife* — Most  commen- 
tators apprehend  that  the  marriages  here  mentioned  were 
not  absolutely  approved,  but  that  the  direction  is  intended 
as  far  as  possible  to  obviate  the  evils  of  a  practice  which 
could  not  be  wholly  eradicated.  The  woman  of  course 
was  the  man's  slave,  whom  he  might  either  seU  or  retain 
in  his  own  household ;  but  it*  he  was  bent  on  making  her 
his  wife,  the  following  directions  were  not  to  be  neglected. 

12.  *  Shave  her  head,* — Many  think  that  the  directions 
in  this  and  the  following  verse  were  intended  with  the 
view  of  rendering  the  captive  less  attractive  to  the  captor, 
and  also  to  give  him  time  to  reconsider  well  his  intention. 
Others  suppose  that  the  personal  directions  merely  refer 
to  ceremonies  of  mourning  or  purification.  Shavmg  the 
woman's  head  might  certainly  tend  to  make  her  disagree- 
able to  the  captor.  But  as  shaving  the  head,  as  an  act  of 
moaming  on  the  death  of  friends,  was  certainly  a  custom 
(to  which  we  shall  have  a  fUture  occasion  to  advert  more 
particularly)  very  common  among  ancient  nations,  and  is 
stiU  retained  in  the  East,  we  are  certainly  most  disposed 
to  consider  this  and  the  other  particulars  as  referring  to 
what  the  woman  is  to  be  allowed  to  do  in  the  month  of 
mourning  for  her  parents.  Perhaps  the  details  are  speci- 
fied, in  oraer  that  her  mourning  might  not  be  characterized 
by  any  of  the  peculiar  rites  of  her  native  idolatry. 

—  *  Pare  her  naiU' — ^The  verb  in  this  clause  is  rk^ 
ctsaht  aud  implies  making,  doing,  acting,  in  so  general  a 
sense  that  its  predse  force  can  in  most  cases  only  be 
gathered  from  the  context  In  the  present  instance  its 
force  cannot  be  so  gathered,  and  therefore  the  best  ren- 
dering wiU  be  to  leave  it  as  vague  as  possible,  as, '  do  her 
nails,  without  saying  what  she  should  do  to  them.  Now 
iwe  know  of  three  thin^  that  may  be  done  to  nails : — 1.  7b 
-pttre  them,  as  our  version  rendets.  This  is  certainly  ana- 
logous to  shaving  the  head,  as  previously  directed ;  but  as 


people  do  pare  tiieir  nails  on  ordinary  occasions,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  the  reason  for  a  direction  to  do  what  was  not 
likely  to  be  left  undone.  2.  To  let  them  arow,  as  in  the 
marginal  reading.  We  apprehend  tiiis  to  be  the  right  in- 
terpretation. To  let  the  nails  ^ow  is  in  the  East  an  act 
of  mourning,  and,  as  such,  it  coincided  with  the  direction 
to  cut  her  hair.  Besides,  those  who  contend  that  the  in- 
tention of  these  regulations  was  to  render  the  woman 
disagreeable  to  her  captor,  will  admit  that  this  object  was 
more  likely  to  be  attained  under  this  interpretation.  3.  To 
dress  her  nails,  which  implies  much  more  m  the  E^t  than 
in  Europe,  as  it  includes  the  staining  of  the  nails  to  the 
colour  of  iron  rnst,  by  means  of  a  drug  prepared  with  the 
leaves  of  a  plant  called  henna.  This  general  custom  of 
the  East  seems  to  have  been  very  ancient,  as  Egyptian 
mummies  have  been  foimd  with  their  nails  thus  coloured, 
and,  apparentiy,  by  the  same  means.  It  does  not,  how- 
ever, seem  to  us  that  this  is  here  intended.  It  forms  an 
act  of  personal  adornment ;  and  therefore  does  not  coin- 
cide eitner  with  her  condition  as  a  mourner,  or  with  the 
other  directions  concerning  her  hair  and  dress. 

13.  *Put  the  raiment  ^  her  captivity  from  off  her* — 
This  doubtless  means  the  raiment  in  which  she  was  taken 
captive.  We  know  that  it  was  usual  in  ancient  times  for 
women,  when  they  were  so  circumstanced  as  to  expect  to 
become  captives  if  their  friends  were  defeated,  to  put  on 
their  finest  dresses  and  ornaments  previous  to  an  engage- 
ment, in  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  favourable  consideration 
of  the  conquerors,  should  their  fears  be  realized.  This 
direction  may  therefore  have  been  intended  either  to  render 
them  less  attractive  in  the  eyes  of  the  captor,  or  else,  it  is 
part  of  the  permission  fbr  the  captive  to  indulge  herself 
in  moaming  for  her  parents :  it  was  then  usual  to  lay  aside 
all  ornamental  and  gay  attire. 

—  *  Ajtd  bewail  her  father  and  her  mother  a  full  month,' 
— Who,  if  not  slain  in  the  war,  were  now  lost  to  her  pro- 
bably for  ever.  The  time  b  that  usually  spent  by  the 
Jews  in  bewailing  their  relations.  This  clause  must  be 
regarded  as  a  most  humane  regulation,  well  calculated  to 
alleviate  the  great  calamity  which  had  befallen  the  captive 
woman.  It  allowed  her  an  interval  for  indulging  in  grief 
undisturbed,  and  in  which  she  might  learn  to  view  her 
condition  with  greater  calmness  than  could  at  first  be  ex- 
pected. The  text  seems  to  direct,  that  if  the  victor 
changed  his  mind  after  he  had  treated  her  as  one  he  in- 
tends to  marnr ;  or  if,  after  she  bad  for  a  time  lived  with 
him  as  his  wirc,  he  happened  not  to  like  her,  and  was 
resolved  to  part  with  her— in  either  of  these  cases  it 
ceased  to  be  in  his  power  to  deal  with  her  as  a  prisoner, 
by  selling  her,  as  such,  for  his  pecuniary  profit  She 
might  still,  probably,  be  retained  in  Ms  family,  but,  if  not, 
she  was  certainly  to  be  enfranchised. 

14.  *  Thou  shall  not  make  merchandise  of  her,*  rather, 
*  Thou  shalt  not  play  the  tyrant  over  her.' — ^To  this  eflfect 
the  Vulgate — nee  opprimere  per  potentiam.  She  was 
neither  to  be  sold  fbr  a  slave,  nor  to  be  detained  in  the 
fiunily  to  undergo  the  ill  usage  of  a  husband  grown  in- 
different to  her  person ;  but  she  was  to  be  at  liberty  to  go 
where  her  own  inclination  might  lead  her. — Horslet. 

17.  •  The  right  of  the  firstborn  is  Ait.'— The  effect  of 
this  law  must  not  he  overlooked.  Before  this  time  the 
&ther  might,  as  we  see  in  Genesis,  transfer  the  rights  of 
primogeniture  to  a  younger  son ;  but  this  law  renders  the 
rights  of  the  firstborn  inalienable.  It  is  very  probable 
tluat  what  gave  occasion  to  this  law  was  the  too  frequent 
occurrenoe  of  instances  in  which  the  second  and  favourite 
wife  had  employed  her  ascendancy  in  intriguing  for  the 
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benefit  of  her  own  children,  and  the  jealousiei  and  strifes 
which  arose  in  fomilies  in  consequence.  Such  a  law  as 
the  present  seems  a  necessary  rrault  of  polygamy,  and 
Ter^  expressiyely  points  out  one  of  the  evUs  of  a  practice 
which  ue  law  of  Moses  seems  rather  to  have  tolerated 
than  approved. 

22.  *  Hang  him  on  a  tree' — Hanging  alive  is  not  a  He- 
brew punismnent,  and  is  not  once  mentioned  in  all  the 
Bible.  What  our  version  renders  *  hanging'  always  means 
*  gibbeting  :*  as  indeed  the  context,  in  most  cases,  shows. 
It  was  an  additional  punishpient,  intended  to  be  in  the 
highest  degree  degracung,  and  therefore  restricted,  as 
some  of  the  Jews  inform  us,  to  the  crimes  of  idolatry  and 
blasphemy ;  although  others  say,  that  all  who  were  stoned 
were  also  hanged.  In  the  text.  Josh.  viii.  29,  where 
Joshua  is  said  to  have  hanged  the  king  of  Ai,  it  must  be 
understood  that  he  had  been  previously  put  to  death ;  and 
in  the  following  chapter  (x.  26\  where  the  similar  treat- 
ment of  five  kings  is  mentioned,  it  is  expressly  said  that 
they  were  previously  slain.  The  expression  in  v.  23,  *  He 
that  is  hanged  is  accursed  of  God,'  led  the  Jews  to  con- 
sider this  subseauent  punishment  as  in  the  highest  ^i^^]ee 
ignominious,  and  the  object  of  it  most  abominable.  The 
expression,  of  course,  does  not  imply  that  a  man  was  ac- 
cursed because  he  was  hanged  on  a  tree  (which  also  means 
a  beam  or  gallows),  but  because  his  crimes  had  deserved 
such  punishment 

23.  *  His  body  shall  not  remain  all  night  upon  the  tree,* — 
This  implies  that  there  was,  even  at  this  early  time,  such 
a  custom  as  that  which  is  not  yet  extinct  in  civilized  Eu- 
rope, of  leaving  the  body  of  a  criminal  to  rot  on  the 
gibbet,  corrupting  the  air,  and  brutalizing  the  minds  of 
the  people.  It  was  an  Egyptian  custom,  as  we  see  from 
Gen.  xl.  19,  where  a  person  hanged  is  represented  as  de- 
voured by  birds ;  and  that  it  was  also  a  Canaanitish  prac- 


tice, we  find  from  2  Sam.  zxi.  6-1 1,  where  the  Gibeooites 
left  on  the  gibbet  the  two  sons  and  five  gnmdsons  of  Saol, 
where  they  were  watched  by  Bizpah,  the  mother  of  tbe 
fi)rmer,  who  *  sufiered  neither  the  birds  of  the  air  to  rest 
on  them  by  day,  nor  the  beasts  of  the  field  bv  night'  The 
reason  given  for  this  direction,  *  Lest  the  lead  be  d^/Ued," 
may  be  understood  to  refer  either  to  the  corruption  of  the 
air,  in  a  hot  climate,  from  the  stench  of  gibbeted  bodk^ 
or  else  to  the  legal  pollution  wMch  die  contiimed  presence 
of  a  dead  body  might  occasion.  The  Jews,  in  later  times, 
applied  all  the  rules  connected  with  this  panishment,  tod 
all  the  ignominy  it  involved,  to  the  Roman  pnniduneot 
of  crucifixion.  But  the  punishments  were  in  fiurt  tery 
difierent ;  that  of  the  Jews  being  merely  a  dishommrdooe 
to  the  dead  body  of  an  executed  criminal ;  whereas  eraei- 
fixion  was  an  act  of  execution  on  a  living  criminal,  under 
which  the  tortured  culprit  sometimes  remained  alive  until 
the  fourth,  or  even  the  eighth  day.  It  was  tberefine 
happy  that  the  Jews  applied  the  clause  now  beibre  ns  to 
this  most  horrid  punishment,  which  never  entered  the 
contemplation  of  Moses,  and  to  which  nothing  that  is  here 
said  of  ffibbeting  will  realljr  ^ply ;  for  the  Romans  so  ftr 
hadulged  their  feeling  on  this  subject,  that  in  the  ereniog 
of  the  day  of  execution  they  killed  the  unhappy  men  who 
remained  alive  on  the  cross,  and  took  their  bodies  dom 
before  sunset  This  they  did  with  the  two  thieves  who 
were  crucified  with  Jesus,  and  were  surprised  to  find  bii 
already  dead.  The  direction  to  *bury  him  that  daf  is 
not  to  dictate,  but  to  prevent  any  peculiarity  in  his  esse. 
In  the  East  it  is  a  custom— rendered  necessary  by  dimate, 
the  heat  of  which  occasions  the  rapid  decompositioD  of 
dead  bodies — ^for  a  person  to  be  interred  Uie  same  day  x 
which  he  dies,  unless  when  the  death  takes  pUioe  late  ia 
the  day,  in  which  case  the  interment  may  be  postponed  to 
the  following  morning. 


CHAPTER  XXIL 

1  Gf  humanity  toteard  brethren.  6  The  sex  is  to  be 
distinguished  by  apparel.  6  The  dam  is  not  to  be 
taken  with  her  young  ones,  8  The  house  must  have 
battlements,  9  Confusion  is  to  be  avoided.  12 
Fringes  upon  the  vesture.  13  The  punishment  of  him 
thai  slandereth  his  wife.  20, 22  Of  adultery  ^  25  of 
rape,  28  and  of  fornication,   30  Incest  is  forbidden. 

Thou  *shalt  not  see  thy  brother's  ox  or  his 
sheep  go  astrQ,y,  and  hide  thyself  from  them : 
thou  snalt  in  any  case  bring  them  again  unto 
thy  brother. 

2  And  if  thy  brother  be  not  nigh  unto  thee, 
or  if  thou  know  him  not,  then  thou  shalt  bring 
it  unto  thine  own  house,  and  it  shall  be  with 
thee  until  thy  brother  seek  after  it,  and  thou 
shalt  restore  it  to  him  again. 

3  In  like  manner  shalt  thou  do  with  his 
ass ;  and  so  shalt  thou  do  with  his  raiment ; 
and  with  all  lost  thing  of  thy  brother's,  which 
he  hath  lostj  and  thou  hast  found,  shalt  thou 
do  likewise :  thou  mayest  not  hide  thyself. 

4  Thou  shalt  not  see  thy  brother  s  ass  or 
his  ox  fall  down  by  the  way,  and  hide  thyself 
from  them  :  thou  shalt  surely  help  him  to  lift 
them  up  again. 

6  T  The  woman  shall  not  wear  that  which 


1  Ezod.  83.4. 
h2Q 


a  Heb.yk/MM  of  thy  md. 


pertaineth  unto  a  man,  neither  shall  a  man  put 
on  a  woman's  garment :  for  all  that  do  so  or? 
abomination  unto  the  Lord  thy  God. 

6  l  If  a  bird's  nest  chance  to  be  before 
thee  in  the  way  in  any  tree,  or  on  the  ground, 
whether  they  be  young  ones,  or  eggs,  and  the 
dam  sittmg  upon  the  young,  or  upon  the  eggs, 
thou  shalt  not  take  the  dam  with  the  young: 

7  But  thou  shalt  in  any  wise  let  the  dam 
ffo,  and  take  the  young  to  thee ;  that  it  naj 
be  well  with  thee,  and  that  thou  mayest  pro- 
long thy  days. 

8  IT  When  thou  buildest  a  new  house,  then 
thou  shalt  make  a  battlement  for  thy  root 
that  thou  bring  not  blood  upon  thine  bouse, 
if  any  man  fall  from  thence. 

9  IT  Thou  shalt  not  sow  thy  vineyard  with 
divers  seeds :  lest  the  'fruit  of  thy  seed  which 
thou  hast  sown,  and  the  fruit  of  thy  vineyard, 
be  defiled. 

10  Thou  shalt  not  plow  with  an  ox  and 
an  ass  together. 

11  'Thou  shalt  not  wear  a  garment  of 
divers  sorts,  as  of  woollen  and  linen  together.  I 

12  ?  Thou  shalt  make  thee  'frii]^e8  u]>od  { 
the  four  ^quarters  of  thy  vesture,  wherewift  j 
thou  coverest  thyself,  \ 


«  Levit.  19.  19. 
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13  IT  If  any  man  take  a  wife,  and  go  in 
unto  her,  and  hate  her, 

14  And  give  occasions  of  speech  against 
her,  and  bring  up  an  evil  name  upon  her,  and 
say,  I  took  this  woman,  and  when  I  came  to 
her,  I  found  her  not  a  maid  : 

15  Then  shall  the  father  of  the  damsel,  and 
her  mother,  take  and  bring  forth  the  tokens  of 
the  damsel's  virginity  unto  the  elders  of  the 
city  in  the  gate  : 

16  And  the  damsel's  father  shall  sa^  unto 
the  elders,  I  gave  my  daughter  unto  this  man 
to  wife,  and  he  hateth  her ; 

17  And,  lo,  he  hath  given   occasions  of 

rech  against  her^  saying,  I  found  not  thy 
ighter  a  maid ;  and  yet  these  are  the  tokens 
of  my  daughter's  virginity.  And  they  shall 
spread  the  cloth  before  the  elders  of  the  city. 

18  And  the  elders  of  that  city  shall  take 
that  man  and  chastise  him  ; 

19  And  they  shall  amerce  him  in  an  hun- 
dred sJiekels  of  silver,  and  give  t/iem  unto  the 
father  of  the  damsel,  because  he  hath  brought 
up  an  evil  name  upon  a  virgin  of  Israel :  and 
she  shall  be  hb  wife;  he  may  not  put  her 
away  all  his  days. 

20  But  if  this  thing  be  true,  and  the  tokens 
of  virginity  be  not  found  for  the  damsel : 

21  Then  they  shall  bring  out  the  damsel 
to  the  door  of  her  father's  house,  and  the  men 
of  her  city  shall  stone  her  with  stones  that  she 
die :  because  she  hath  wrought  folly  in  Israel, 
to  play  the  whore  in  her  mther's  house :  so 
shaft  tnou  put  evil  away  from  among  you. 

22  f  •If  a  man  be  found  lying  with  a 

•  Ltrit.  20. 10.  7  Otttalu  ttnmff  hold  t^fher. 


woman  married  to  an  husband,  then  they 
shall  both  of  them  die,  both  the  man  that  lay 
with  the  woman,  and  the  woman :  so  shaft 
thou  put  away  evil  from  Israel. 

23  IT  If  a  damsel  that  is  a  virgin  be  be- 
trothed unto  an  husband,  and  a  man  find  her 
in  the  city,  and  He  with  her ; 

24  Then  ye  shall  bring  them  both  out  unto 
the  gate  of  fliat  city,  and  ye  shall  stone  them 
with  stones  that  they  die  ;  the  damsel,  because 
she  cried  not,  being  in  the  city ;  and  the  man, 
because  he  hath  humbled  his  neighbour's  wife : 
so  thou  shalt  put  away  evil  from  among  you. 

25  1  But  if  a  man  find  a  betrothed  damsel 
in  the  field,  and  the  man  ^force  her,  and  lie 
with  her :  then  the  man  only  that  lay  with  her 
shall  die : 

26  But  unto  the  damsel  thou  shalt  do 
nothing ;  tliere  is  in  the  damsel  no  sin  worthy 
of  deatn :  for  as  when  a  man  riseth  against 
his  neighbour,  and  slayeth  him,  even  so  is 
this  matter : 

27  For  he  found  her  in  the  field,  and  the 
betrothed  damsel  cried,  and  there  was  none 
to  save  her. 

28  IT  'If  a  man  find  a  damsel  that  is  a 
virgin,  which  is  not  betrothed,  and  lay  hold 
on  Tier,  and  lie  with  her,  and  they  be  found  ; 

29  Then  the  man  that  lay  with  her  shsdl 
^ve  unto  the  damsel's  father  fifty  shekels  of 
silver,  and  she  shall  be  his  wife  ;  because  he 
hath  humbled  her,  he  may  not  put  her  away 
all  his  days. 

30  If  'A  man  shall .  not  take  his  father's 
wife,  nor  discover  his  father's  skirt. 

8  Exod.  M.  16.  »  Lerit.  18.  8. 


Verse  6.  '  Thou  tHudt  not  take  the  dam  with  thej/oung*-^ 
This  law  is  restricted  to  wild  birds,  having  tlieir  nests 
abroad,  and  not  to  popltry  kept  at  home,  or  to  wild  birdi 
intruding  npon  a  person's  premises.  It  alao  eyidently  ex- 
tends to  all  kinds  of  birds,  not  distinguishing  the  edible 
from  those  reputed  ix^urious.  This  precept  has  been 
Tarionsly  understood;  but  most  commonlj  as  intended, 
with  others  of  a  aimilar  description,  to  humanise  the 
minds  of  the'  people,  leading  them  to  feel  that  Divine  Pro* 
yidence  extended  its  r^^ard  over  all  its  creatures,  and  that  , 
a  spirit  of  benerolenoe  and  compasrion  would  not  be  un* 
prized  bj  God  even  as  manifested  towards  the  animal 
creation.  There  may  also  be  an  ulterior  view  towards  the 
preservation  of  the  species,  most  of  which  are  useful  in 
8ome  way  or  other,  particularly  in  countries  infested  with 
snakes,  scorpions,  and  other  noxious  reptiles,  which  are  ' 
also  subject  to  the  invasion  of  armies  <n  locusts,  and  in 
which  annoying  insects  of  various  kinds  abound.  Birds  , 
are  so  useful,  in  man;^  ways  not  known  to  the  mass  of  the 
people,  that  perhaps  it  would  not  be  going  too  fkr  to  say 
that  there  is  scarcely,  in  any  country,  a  species  of  bird  tlie  '. 
extinction  of  which  would  not  be  more  or  less  fbllowed 
by  injurious  results.  Every  one  knows  the  consequences 
which  have  in  some  places  followed  from  the  wars  waged 
against  rooks^  sparrows,  and  other  birds,  supposed  to  be 
fa^arious  to  agriculture,  but  which  were  found,  too  late,  to 


have  really  rendered  usefbl  service  to  it,  by  destroying 
more  formidable  depredators— the  insects  infesting  corn- 
fields and  gardens.  Under  this  view,  such  a  precept  as 
this  must  have  been  particularly  appropriate  to  tne  present 
circumstances  of  the  Israelites,  who  were  about  to  enter  a 
countr^r  with  which  they  were  unscquainted,  and  where 
tbev  might  very  probably  attempt  to  extirpate  any  species 
of  bird  that  seemed  troublesome,  without  being  aware  of 
its  real  importance.  The  obligation  to  let  the  hen  escape 
would  prednde  the  extirpation  of  the  species ;  while  the 
permission  to  take  the  young  would  operate  in  checking 
an  inordinate  increase.  A  very  similar  rule  to  the  present 
operates  among  sportsmen,  in  (ufferent  countries,  who  wish 
to  keep  any  particular  species  of  game  in  existence.  From 
the  little  mention  of  any  bird  but  the  dove  in  Scripture, 
one  might  think  that  the  country  was  rather  deficient  in 
birds;  and  this  would  strensthen  the  above  conclusion. 
We  do  not  recollect,  even  in  the  poetical  books,  any  notice 
of,  or  image  drawn  from,  the  notes  of  birds,  except  Sol. 
Song  ii.  12, '  The  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  our  land :' 
and  some  traveUers  have  noticed,  with  surprise,  the  ab- 
sence, in  Palestine,  of  the  melody  with  which  their  sweet 
voices  fill  the  woods  of  their  own  country. 

8.  *  Make  a  battlement  for  %  roo^.'— A  parapet,  to  pre- 
vent people  from  fallingfirom  the  top  of  toe  house,  is  of 
course  here  intended.    The  roo&  of  Oriental  houses  aro 
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always  flat.  They  are  generAllv  composed  of  reeds, 
branches,  and  twigs,  laid  over  the  rafters,  the  whole 
trodden  into  a  somewhat  compact  mass,  and  covered  ex- 
ternally with  earth,  clay  or  plaster,  more  or  less  tempered 
in  different  countries,  and  sufficiently  calculated,  with 
proper  care,  to  keep  out  the  infrequent  rains  of  climates 
naturally  dry.  As  the  roof  is  much  resorted  to  by  the 
people  on  various  occasions,  particularly  to  enjoy  the  cool 
of  the  evenings,  and  to  sleep  in  the  open  air  during  the 
summer  nights,  a  parapet,  to  prevent  the  danger  of  a  fall, 
is  evidently  necessary.  In  fiict,  most  eastern  houses  have 
parapets,  built  with  brick  or  mud,  and  of  various  heights, 
from  three  to  six  feet,  which  not  only  prevent  this  danger, 
but  secure  some  degree  of  privacy  to  this  open  bed-chamber. 
The  latter  would  indeed  seem  to  be  the  primary  object,  as 
the  side  of  the  roof  that  overlooks  the  mner  court  of  the 
house  itself,  is  generally  less  guarded  than  those  towards 
the  street  or  the  neighbouring  houses.  The  danger  of  a 
fall  is  equal  either  way,  but  the  writer  has  known  it  very 
common  for  roofs  to  have  a  high  wall  towards  the  street, 
without  anjf  fence  towards  the  court-yard.  As  the  former 
is  almost  never  omitted,  and  the  latter  often  is,  we  incline 
to  think  that  the  present  direction  applies  particularly  to 
the  necessity  that  there  should  be  a  defence  towards  the 
interior  area  of  the  house  itself.  The  latter,  when  it  does 
exist,  is  usually  either  a  wooden  balustrade  or  a  parapet, 
much  lower  than  that  on  the  exterior  wall  of  the  house. 
The  houses  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  were  also 
built  with  fiat  roo&,  so  that  we  read  of  their  walking  and 
taking  the  air  upon  them,  and  also  standing  there  to  see 


Roof  UArruoiixx:!.    MoDra.N  Eotptiaic. 
the  show  and  public  processions.    Indeed  the  custom  of 
fl!!?*1?  ^°  I  .  house-top  was  not  unknown,  or  the  danger 
hZpi^'!  ^1°^  ^'^^"""il  P*™!^*"-    'r^«  '^cide'^t  which 
S22l^«    %?°^;» »°  Hon>er  (a/y«ey,  x.).  mighteasily 

S^2  .;il.  %?k"^"'*1  ^?2J?  ^*"^''«  »  P^P*'  defence  on 
both  sides  of  the  roof.    This  person^ 

— —  *  SeeRing  cooler  air,  which,  overcharged 
With  wme,  he  needed,  on  the  palace-roof 
Of  Circe  slept,  apart  fh)m  all  the  rest 
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Awakened  by  the  clamour  of  my  friecds 

Newly  arisen,  he  also  sprang  to  rise. 

And,  in  his  haste,  forgetful  where  to  find 

The  deep-descending  stairs,  plnngfd  through  the  roof. 

That  shock  his  neck-bone,  parting  at  the  joint, 

Sustaiu'd  not,  and  his  spirit  sought  the  shades.' 

COWPEB. 

10.  '  Not  plow  with  an  ox  and  an  au  together.* — Thii 
precept  has  been  the  subject  of  a  variety  of  interpretatioos. 
Some  think  it  intended  to  prevent  occasion  for  the  viola- 
tion of  the  law  (Lev.  xix.  19\  *Thou  shalt  not  let  thy 
cattle  gender  with  a  diverse  kind.'  Others,  that  the  in- 
junction is  symbolical,  and  intended  to  forbid  intermar- 
riages with  pagans  and  unbelievers.  This  interpretatioe 
is  founded  on  2  Cor.  vi.  14-16.  But  others  are  d  opinioa 
that  it  has  reference  to  some  rite  of  idolatrous  natiocs, 
who  believed  that  their  fields  would  be  the  more  frnitfal 
if  thus  ploughed.  What  has  been  thought  to  render  this 
the  more  probable  is  the  unlikelihood  that  creatures  so 
different  in  character  and  motion  should  be  put  ander  the 
same  yoke,  unless  from  a  superstitious  motive.  Perhm 
however,  a  sufficient  reason  is  found  in  that  humaxuty 
towards  the  animal  creation  by  which  so  many  of  the 
Mosaical  precepts  are  dictated.  Burder  has  well  illus- 
trated this  view  of  the  present  text  *  The  ass  is  lower 
than  the  ox,  and  when  in  a  yoke  together  must  bear  the 
principal  weight,  and  that  in  a  very  painful  position  of  the 
neck ;  his  steps  are  unequal,  and  his  strength  Is  inferior, 
which  must  occasion  an  irregular  draught,  and  great  op- 
pression to  both.  The  ass  is  a  stubborn,  refractory,  and, 
lu  these  countries,  a  spirited  creature :  the  ox,  on  the  con- 
trary, b  gentle,  tractable,  and  patient'  {Oriental  Lite- 
rature, No.  337).  To  this  may  be  added  the  liability  of 
the  ass  to  be  wounded  by  the  horn  of  the  ox,  a  circa»> 
stance  occasionally  witnessed  in  Italy  and  other  ooantries 
where  the  two  animals  are  still  sometimes  yoked  together. 
Oxen  are  commonly  used  in  the  East  for  drawing  iIk 
plough ;  and  although,  in  common  with  other  travellers, 
the  writer  of  this  note  has  occasionally  seen  an  ox  and  an 
ass  yoked  together,  he  should  not  judge  it  to  be  anywhere 
a  common  practice.  It  seems  rather  to  be  in  most  in- 
stances the  resource  of  a  poor  man,  who  not  possessing  or 
being  unable  to  borrow,  two  oxen,  joins  his  ass  to  the  yoke 
with  only  one  ox;  and  on  witnessing  such  a  scene,  it 
often  occurred  to  us  that  this  law  was  intended  to  predode 
such  an  association  on  a  similar  emergency,  whidi  was 
likely  enough  to  occur  in  a  country  where  the  land  was 
divided  into  a  vast  number  of  small  hereditary  portions. 

1 1.  *  Thou  shalt  not  wear  a  garment  nf  divers  worts,  as  tf 
woollen  and  linen  together,' — This  translation  ysnbMj 
conveys  the  correct  meaning,  and  is  corroborated  by  the 
practice  of  the  modem  Jews,  who,  although  they  nsaally 
adopt,  at  least  in  external  appearance,  the  costnme  of  the 
country  in  which  they  live,  are  careful  not  to  wear  any 
garment  composed  of  linen  and  woollen  woven  to^edser, 
or  made  of  one  of  these  materials  and  sewed  with  the 
other.  The  reason  most  generally  attributed  to  this  and 
the  other  similar  laws  is,  that  they  were  intended  to  dis- 
countenance the  unnatural  or  improper  connectiaDS  to 
which  the  heathen  world  was  prone,  by  creating  a  fedi^ 
that  all  inconfrruous  mixtures  were,  in  a  general  seosi^ 
unpleasing  to  God.  The  reason,  however,  assigned  by 
Josephus,  with  whom  the  Mishna  concurs,  is,  that  dresMS 
of  this  description  were  peculiar  to  the  priesthood,  and 
were  on  that  ground  forbidden  to  the  people.  Thk 
opinion,  flrom  one  who  was  himself  a  priest,  is  entitled  Is 
attention— perhaps  to  more  attention  than  the  statement  of 
Maimonides,  who  says  that  the  precept  was  intended  as  a 

Ereservatiye  against  idolatry,  it  beinff  a  custom  ftir  the 
eathen  priests  to  wear  at  times  sudi  mixed  garmcnte, 
combining  the  products  of  animals  and  plants,  with  a 
metal  rinff  on  their  finger.  By  this,  as  it  wonki  seesi. 
they  hoped  to  obtain  the  happy  influence  of  some  flivoar- 
able  conjunction  of  the  stars,  to  bring  a  blessing  npea 
their  sheep  and  their  flax.  Some  one  of  these  lessooa  is 
probably  correct ;  and  the  last  may  be  easily  incorpocakd 
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with  the  first  Mohammed  probahly  had  a  yiew  to  this 
law,  without  understanding  it,  in  forbidding  dresses  of 
silk,  except  for  women.  Ho  is  represented  as  saying, 
*  Whoeyer  wears  a  silken  garment  in  this  world,  shall  not 
wear  it  in  the  world  to  come.'  Most  of  his  followers, 
however,  have  taken  the  liberty  of  evading  this  by  wear- 
ing robes  of  silk  interwoven  with  cotton,  the  silk  often 
predominating,  and  often  with  only  a  very  little  cotton,  to 
prevent  it  troin  being  wholly  a  silken  garment.  Rigid 
Moslems,  however,  carefully  abstain  from  such  mixed 
Btuffis.  Thus,  the  warlike  reformers  of  Arabia,  the  Wa- 
habees,  might  always  be  recognised  by  the  entire  absence 


of  silks  in  their  dress;  whereas,  as  Burckhardt  Informs  us, 
'  One  who  had  not  embraced  this  creed  would  assuredly 
have  some  part  of  his  dress  of  silk — either  the  kerchief 
round  his  head  would  be  interwoven  with  silk,  or  his 
gown  would  be  sewed  with  silk.' 

12.  *TTiou  shalt  make  thee  fiingea ;' or  rather,  *  Thou 
shalt  make  thee  tassels  upon  the  four  comers  of  the  cover- 
ing wherewith  thou  coverest  thyself' — By  *  covering*  here 
Houbigant,  and  after  him  Horsley,  Geddes,  and  others  un- 
derstand the  coverlid  of  the  bed.  '  It  is  therefore  quite 
different  from  the  precept  about  fHnges  of  the  garment  in 
Num.  XV.  38. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

1  Who  may  or  may  not  enter  into  tJte  congregation. 
9  Uncleanness  to  be  avoided  in  the  host,  l&  Of  the 
fugitive  servant,  17  OffUthiness.  18  Cf  abominable 
sacrifices.  19  Cf  usury.  21  Of  vows.  24  Cf 
trespasses. 

He  that  is  wounded  in  the  stones,  or  hath  his 
privy  member  cut  off,  shall  not  enter  into  the 
congregation  of  the  Lord. 

2  A  bastard  shall  not  enter  into  the  con- 
gregation of  the  Lord  ;  even  to  his  tenth 
generation  shall  he  not  enter  into  the  congre- 
gation of  the  Lord. 

3  1[  ^An  Ammonite  or  Moabite  shall  not 
enter  into  the  congregation  of  the  Lord  ; 
even  to  their  tenth  generation  shall  they  not 
enter  into  the  congregation  of  the  Lord  for 
ever: 

4  Because  they  met  you  not  with  bread 
and  with  water  in  the  way,  when  ye  came 
forth  out  of  Ecypt ;  and  •because  they  hired 
against  thee  Balaam  the  son  of  Beor  of  rethor 
of  Mesopotamia,  to  curse  thee. 

5  Nevertheless  the  Lord  thy  God  would 
not  hearken  unto  Balaam ;  but  uie  Lord  thy 
God  turned  the  curse  into  a  blessing  unto 
thee,  because  the  Lord  thy  God  loved  thee.^ 

6  Thou  shalt  not  seek  their  peace  nor  their 
'prosperiW  all  thy  days  for  ever. 

7  1  Thou  shalt  not  abhor  an  Edomite ;  for 
he  18  thy  brother:  thou  shalt  not  abhor  an 
Egyptian;  because  thou  wast  a  stranger  in 
his  land. 

8  The  children  that  are  begotten  of  them 
shdl  enter  into  the  congregation  of  the  Lord 
in  their  third  generation. 

9  IT  When  the  host  goeth  forth  against 
thine  enemies,  then  keep  thee  from  every 
wicked  thin^. 

10  IT  If  tnere  be  among  you  any  man,  that 
is  not  clean  by  reason  of  uncleanness  that 
chanceth  him  by  night,  then  shall  he  go 
abroad  out  of  the  camp,  he  shall  not  come 
within  the  camp : 

1  Neh.  13. 1.         •  Nam.  9t.  5, 6.         «  Heb.  good,         4  Heb.  tmneth  toward.        »  Heb.  iittsit  dovm.  «  Heb.  nakoAeu  ofony  thing. 

f  Ileb.  if  good/or  him.  8  Or,  todomitw.  9  Bxod.  22.  2^.    I^vit.  2S.  36.    Flwl.  Id.  5.  le  Eccle*.  5.  4. 
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11  But  it  shall  be,  when  evening  ^cometh 
on,  he  shall  wash  himself  with  water :  and 
when  the  sun  is  down,  he  shall  come  into  the 
camp  affain. 

12  1[  Thou  shalt  have  a  place  also  with- 
out the  camp,  whither  thou  shalt  go  forth 
abroad : 

13  And  thou  shalt  have  a  paddle  upon  thy 
weapon  ;  and  it  shall  be,  when  thou  ^wilt  ease 
thyself  abroad,  thou  shalt  dig  therewith,  and 
shalt  turn  back  and  cover  that  which  cometh 
from  thee : 

14  For  the  Lord  thy  God  walketh  in  the 
midst  of  thy  camp,  to  deliver  thee,  and  to 
ffive  up  thine  enemies  before  thee ;  therefore 
shall  thy  camp  be  holy :  that  he  see  no  •un- 
clean tmnffin  thee,  and  turn  away  from  thee : 

15  l  Thou  shalt  not  deliver  unto  his 
master  the  servant  which  is  escaped  from 
his  master  unto  thee  : 

16  He  shall  dwell  with  thee,  even  among 
you,  in  that  place  which  he  shall  choose  in 
one  of  thy  gates,  where  it  ^liketh  him  best : 
thou  shalt  not  oppress  him. 

17  f  There  shall  be  no  'whore  of  the 
daughters  of  Israel,  nor  a  sodomite  of  the 
sons  of  Israel. 

18  IT  Thou  shalt  not  bring  the  hire  of  a 
whore,  or  the  price  of  a  dog,  into  the  house 
of  the  Lord  thy  God  for  any  vow :  for  even 
both  these  are  abomination  unto  the  Lord 
thy  God. 

19  IT  'Thou  shalt  not  lend  upon  usury  to 
thy  brother ;  usury  of  money,  usury  of  vic- 
tuals, usury  of  any  thing  that  is  lent  upon 
usury: 

20  Unto  a  stranger  thou  mayest  lend  upon 
usury;  but  unto  £y  brother  ^ou  shalt  not 
lend  upon  usury:  that  the  Lord  thy  God 
may  bless  thee  in  all  that  thou  settest  thine 
hand  to  in  the  land  whither  thou  goest  to 
possess  it 

21  IT  ^"When  thou  shalt  vow  a  vow  unto 
the  Lord  thy  God,  thou  shalt  not  slack  to 
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pay  it :  for  the  Lord  thy  God  will  surely  re- 
quire it  of  thee ;  and  it  would  be  sin  in  txiee. 

22  But  if  thou  shalt  forbear  to  tow,  it  shall 
be  no  sin  in  thee. 

23  That  which  is  gone  out  of  thy  lips  thou 
shalt  keep  and  perform ;  even  a  freewill  offer- 
ing, according  as  thou  hast  yowed  unto  the 
Lord  thy  God,  which  thou  hast  promised 
with  thy  mouth. 


24  IT  When  thou  comest  into  thy  neigh- 
bour's yineyard,  then  thou  mayest  eat  grapes 
thy  fill  at  thine  own  pleasure ;  but  thou  saalt 
not  put  any  in  thy  yessel. 

25  When  thou  comest  into  the  standing 
com  of  thy  neighbour,  "then  thou  mavest 
pluck  the  ears  with  thine  hand;  but  mu 
shalt  not  move  a  sickle  unto  thy  neighbour's 
standing  com. 


n  Matth.  12. 1.    Mark  S.  S3.    Lake  6.  1. 


Verse  2.  •  A  bastard,* — The  word  "IJOO  ffuunzer,  occurs 
on]/  here  and  in  Zech.  ix.  6.  Its  origin  and  etymology 
are  Tei^  uncertain,  and  equally  so  its  si^piificatiQn.  In 
Zechanah,  it  is  admitted  that  the  word  signifies  a  foreigner 
or  stranser;  and  there  the  Septuagint  has  accordingly 
^jJioytyfs.  But  as  foreign  nations  are  often  compared  to 
harlots  in  the  poetical  books,  some  contend  this  sense  of  the 
word  is  merely  metaphorical  in  that  place,  and  that  its 
Uteral  meaning  is  a  bastard  in  the  present  text  But  it 
seems  more  probable  that  it  bears  the  same  meaning  also 
in  this  place,  as  it  agrees  fully  with  the  context  The 
whole  will  then  mean,  that  strangers  in  general  were  to  be 
excluded ;  and  then,  as  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites  were 
not  strangers,  in  the  absolute  sense  of  the  word,  beins  de- 
scended Srom  Abraham's  nephew,  they  are  particuJArly 
mentioned  as  included  in  the  sentence,  for  the  reasons 
assigned.  And  then,  again,  lest  this  inclusion  of  related 
tribes  should  be  thought  to  extend  also  to  the  Edomites, 
they  are  particularly  mentioned  as  entitled  to  more  fisiYour- 
able  terms  on  account  of  their  nearer  relationship.  Then, 
finally,  the  Egyptians  are  mentioned  as  the  sole  exception 
to  the  continued  exclusion  of  unrelated  nations.  This  seems 
to  us  the  most  satisfactory  explanation ;  and,  without  thus 
understanding  the  word  mamzery  we  absolutely  do  not  know 
how  strangers  in  general  were  to  be  considered  as  to  ad- 
mission to  the  congregation.  The  Jewish  writers  in  gene- 
ral, however,  understand  that  the  word  refers  to  the  pro- 
geny of  the  connections  prohibited  as  incestuous  in  Lev. 
xviii.;  and  those  who  giye  it  the  largest  signification 
restrict  it  to  the  persons  who  were  genealogically  stranaen 
in  the  nation,  as,  being  the  children  of  prostitutes,  their 
fiithers  could  not  be  ascertained. 

8.  •  Even  to  their  tenth  generation  . . .  ,for  ever* — ^This 
thews  that '  to  the  tenth  generation '  is,  here  at  least,  equi- 
valent to  '  never  ;*  and  that  it  was  so  understood  we  see  by 
Neh.  xiii.  1,  where,  in  citing  this  law,  the  'tenth  genera- 
tion' is  omitted,  and  the  *  for  ever'  only  is  expressed.  So 
also  the  Jewish  writers  conclude  that  me  *  for  ever '  is  to 
be  underttood  when  the  tenth  generation  only  is  expressed, 
as  in  the  preceding  verse.  This  is  probable,  it  bein^  an 
usage  of  the  Hebrew  and  most  other  languages  sometimes 
to  express  perpetuity  by  a  remote  definite  number,  and  also 
an  uncertam  and  indefinite  number  by  a  round  definite 
nmnber. 

—  *  Not  enter  into  the  con^egation  cfthe  Lord.* — This 
is  understood  not  in  any  religious  sense,  or  as  a  restriction 
on  their  admission  to  the  illuminations  and  privileges  of  the 
Hebrew  fidth ;  but  rather  as  a  civil  restriction  preventing 
the  persons  specified  flx>m  bein^  ftdly  naturalised,  or  placed 
on  tne  same  level  with  the  native  Israelites  in  a  civil  cha- 
racter. Thus,  although  an  Ammonite  or  Moabite  might 
bec(mie  a  proselyte  to  me  Hebrew  religion,  he  could  not  be 
placed,  as  to  dtizenship,  on  the  same  level  with  a  descendant 
of  Abraham.  In  fiiet,  admission  to  the  congr^;ation,  or 
civil  community,  of  Israel,  seems  to  have  been  much  on  a 
par  with  the  adimission  to  citizenship  among  the  Bomans ; 
and  evei^  one  knows  what  an  important  privilege  and  dis- 
tinction it  was  for  a  stranger  to  be  made  a  Roman  eitisen. 
The  feeling  on  this  subject  must  have  been  the  more  strong 
among  the  Israelites  from  their  system  of  clanship,  and  firom 
the  strength  in  which  the  gai«dQgieal  principle  operated 
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amonff  them,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  intenroreD 
with  their  laws.  It  would  seem  that  the  amoont  of  tbe 
exclusion  was,  that  they  were  precluded  fh>m  aoquiring  bjr 
marriage,  adoption,  or  in  any  other  way,  such  a  plice  m 
any  of  the  tnbes,  as  would  operate  in  procnring  tbdr 
names  a  place  on  its  genealogical  rolls. 

7.  *  jErfomtte.'— The  Edomites  had  deeply  offended  Iinel, 
but,  nevertheless,  they  were,  on  account  of  their  near  reU- 
tionship,  to  be  admitted  in  the  third  generation ;  by  whidi 
the  rabbins  understand  that  the  grandchildren  of  pnMeljia 
were  to  be  admitted.  The  ultimate  incorporation  ther^ 
of  the  Idumseans  with  the  Jews  was  perfecdy  legal 

—  *  Thou  shalt  not  abhor  an  Egyptian,  because  thou  wad 
a  stranger  in  his  /aiuf.'—Hengstenber^  considers  that  tlm 
passage  implies  that  the  Israelites  received  in  some  nipeci 
better  treatment  from  individuals  of  the  Egyptians  9epi> 
rately,  than  from  the  state,  so  that  the  Israelites  had  caoie 
forgratefhi  regard  to  them  in  return;  since  the  pbive, 
*  For  thou  wast  a  stranger  in  his  land,'  is  not  soffidoit 
reason  for  the  oomman<C  '  Thou  shalt  not  abhor  an  Egyp- 
tian,' unless  it  means  that  the  Egyptians  performed  tbe 
offices  of  hospitality  to  the  Israelite  and  earned  for  tfaep- 
selves  the  claim  of  reciproci^.  In  accurate  agreement  vitb 
this,  we  read  in  Exodus  that  God  gave  the  Israelites,  as  tkr^ 
were  departing,  fkvour  with  the  E^gyptians,  turned  tbeir 
hearts  to  them  in  love  and  compassion,  so  that  diey  giy« 
them  rich  presents  for  their  journey.  The  a^reemot  ia 
so  nice  a  circumstance  between  passages  so  entirely  diseoo- 
nected,  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  also  the  contents  of  cacb 
passage  by  itself.  It  is  natural  in  a  representatioii  dravi 
m)m  acquaintance  with  the  actual  condition  of  things,  that 
the  contradictions  which  real  life  always  furnishes  sboold 
come  in  for  a  share.  A  mythic  representation,  on  die  oca- 
trary,  would  certainly  avoid  this  i^>parent  coatradietk^ 
and  would  here  leave  to  the  Eg3rptians  only  hatred  aad 
hostility,  and  a  correspondent  rehtion  of  the  Isradittf  to 
them. 

1.5.  *  TJie  servant  which  is  escaped  from  his  mast^'—Tm 
is  not  to  be  understood  to  refbr  to  slaves  escaping  froai  i 
Hebrew  master ;  but  to  those  who  fled  firom  the  nelgllboo^ 
ing  nations  into  the  Hebrew  territories. 

18.  «  7%«  hire  ffa  trAore.'— This  may  wdl  be  undenlood 
to  refer  to  the  abominable  practice  which  in  andeot  tuatf 
prevailed,  and  does  stiU  in  India,  of  setting  apart  to  t^ 
service  of  particular  deities  certain  women,  the  wageioi 
whose  prostitution  went  to  enridi  the  temples  to  which  thcj 
belonged. 

—  *  Frice  cfa  dog,'—f  For  instance,'  say  the  lahtoj 
'  if  a  man  gives  a  dog  in  exchange  for  a  lamb,  that  hm 
may  not  be  offered  in  sacrifice  i^kni  Qod's  altar.'  tv 
law,  understood  as  literally  refemng  to  a  dog;  is  dwy 
by  many  as  intended  to  throw  contempt  upon  tbe  ^STF^ 
god  Anubis,  who  was  worshipped  under  the  fbrm  «  w* 
animal.  But  from  the  manner  in  which  *  the  V^^^^j*^ 
dog'  is  connected  with  *  the  hire  of  a  whore,*  it »  **Wf 
by  others,  not  without  reason,  that  'dog'  is  here  spP""* 
Ipr  an  indicant  figure,  to  men  who  nmde  gain  by  "^"^ 
tious  iniqmties,  and  abominable  practices  to  whkh  ve  caa  , 
only  disttmtly  refer. 

19.  « TTu)u  shalt  not  lend  uptmuMMrytothybrtAv:--^ 
in  the  next  verse  the  lendmg  on  usoiy  to  a  ftrdgM'  ' 
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strtDger  is  permitted.   This  regulation  was  very  well  suited 
to  the  condition  of  a  state  that  had  been  bnt  recently 
founded,  and  which  had  but  little  mercantile  dealings ;  but 
it  would  yery  unwiseljr  be  introduced  into  communities 
that  are  much  engaged  in  commerce.    It  may  also  be  ob- 
senred,  that  in  the  fSast  generally  it  is  considered  the  duty 
of  every  one  to  do  what  he  can  for  a  neighbour  or  co-re- 
li^onist,  that  the  lending  on  usury  to  such  is  regarded  with 
uniyersal  dislike,  and  that  branch  ofbusiness  is  iStt  chiefly  in 
the  hands  of  oersons  who  are  not  bound  by  such  ties  to  those 
who  wish  to  borrow.    In  Western  Asia  these  are  the  Jews, 
who  are  the  great  money-lenders  there  as  in  Europe ;  and 
who,  in  fitct,  might  be  considered  as  deeming  the  somewhat 
reluctant  permission  of  Moses,  to  take  usury  nrom  stransers, 
as  a  positive  command,  were  it  not  more  fairly  accounted  fbr 
by  the  difficulty  which  unwise  restrictions  Iuitc  opposed,  in 
most  Christian  countries,  to  more  regular  investments  of 
their  capital.  A  few  extracts  from  the  MUchat-uUMasabih 
will  shew  the  correspondins  point  of  view  in  which  usury 
has  been  exhibited  to  the  Moslems:  <  Jabir  said,  his  high- 
ness (Mohammed)  hath  cursed  the  eater  of  interest,  I  mean 
who0oever  taketh  interest :  and  Uie  Prophet  hath  cursed 
the  giver  of  interest ;  and  hath  cursed  the  writer  of  a  bond 
for  it ;  and  hath  cursed  the  witness  of  it ;  and  hb  highness 
said,  the  taker  of  interest,  and  the  giver  of  it,  and  the  wit- 
ness to  it,  are  equal  in  crime.'    In  some  subsequent  deve- 
lopments of  this  doctrine,  *the  Prophet'  fidls  upon  some 
strange  points  of  political  economy  which  it  would  puxsle 
any  but  a  Moslem  casuist  to  understand.    This  obscurity 
is  felt,  however,  even  by  them :  and  Omar  is  reported  to 
have  said,  <  The  last  thing  that  came  down  is  the  revelation 
regarding  interest  (JTomn,  3. 276) ;  and  verily  his  hig^mess 
departed  this  life  without  having  explained  it  to  us ;  therefore 
abandon  interest,  and  every  thing  in  which  there  is  doubt 
about  it'   One  thing  is  clear,  that  the  doctrine  is  construed 
so  rigidly,  that  a  person  who  has  lent  any  thing  to  another 
iA  precluded  fh>m  receiving  any  little  accommodation  or 
ordinary  &vour  from  that  person,  which  might  be  con- 
strued mto  interest    Thus :  <  When  any  one  of  you  lends 
to  another,  and  the  debtor  sends  a  present  to  the  creditor, 
or  bis  own  hone  for  him  to  ride;  ne  must  not  ride  upon  | 


the  horse ;  and  must  not  accept  of  the  present ;  so  that  it 
may  not  be  interest :  because  every  lending  which  draws 
profit  is  interest ;  unless  it  should  have  been  their  custom 
previously  to  lend  horses  and  send  presents  to  each  other.' 
24.  « JEat  ^rapea  to  %/«//.'— This  is  the  same  law,  with 
relation  to  vineyards,  as  that  for  corn-fields  in  the  follow- 
ing verse.  This  may  seem  extraordinary  to  us  who  have 
no  vinevards,  and  among  whom  grapes  are  consequently  a 
commodity  of  price.  Here  it  only  proves  the  very  great 
extent  to  which  the  vine  was  cultivated  in  Palestine,  so  that 
even  this  large  and  charitable  indulgence  could  occasion 
no  inconvenience  to  the  owner  of  the  vineyard.  Whether 
we  are  to  understand  *  neighbour'  in  the  literal  sense,  or 
as  extended  to  the  poor  and  passengers,  is  not  very  clear ; 
but  as  the  same  term  is  used  with  respect  to  corn-fields, 
which  certainly  were  open  to  travellers,  we  are  probably 
to  interpret  in  the  latter  sense,  which  we  have  the  sanction 
of  Josephus  for  doing.  Vineyards  in  the  East  are  some- 
times as  open  as  corn-fields,— unenclosed,  with  the  common 
road  lying  near  or  through  them.  In  such  circumstances 
we  have  often  seen  native  travellers  pluck  a  cluster  of 
grapes  fh>m  the  hill-side  without  being  questioned,  or  with- 
out any  apparent  consciousness  of  impropriety;  but  we 
remember  no  instance  in  which  any  were  gathered  and 
carried  away  for  fiitnre  use.  The  fact  is,  that  in  the  vine- 
growbg  countries  of  the  East  the  fruit  is  so  astonishingly 
cheap,  even  when  brought  to  market,  that  so  much  as  a 
man  would  pluck  fbr  immediate  eating  is  of  no  money 
value  on  the  spot  where  it  grows.  And  thus,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  propnetor  has  litue  motive  to  withhold  an  in- 
dulgence which  custom  has  established,  and  which  is  less 
expensive  to  him  than  it  would  be  to  guard  his  vineyard, 
or  fence  it  securely  from  intrusion ;  while,  on  tiie  other 
hand,  the  extreme  cheapness  of  Uie  article  preserves  the 
indulgence  fh>m  abuse ;  for  a  man  on  a  journey,  who  knows 
that  at  the  place  where  he  intends  to  stop  he  can  procure  a 
regular  supply  for  a  mere  trifle,  has  no  inducement  to  do 
more,  as  he  passes  a  vineyard,  than  to  pluck  a  few  grapes 
to  moisten  his  mouth,  or  to  taste,  in  we  playfhl  manner 
with  which  a  person,  satisfied  wi^  bread,  plucks  an  ear  of 
com  as  he  passes  through  a  field. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

1  Of  divorce,  6  A  new  married  man  goeth  not  to  war, 
6,  10  Of  pledges.  7  Qfmanstealers.  8  Of  leprosy. 
14  TheMretstobe  given.  16  Of  justice.  19  Of 
charity. 

When  a  'man  hath  taken  a  wife,  and  married 
her,  and  it  come  to  pass  that  she  find  no  fa- 
vour in  his  ejres,  because  he  hath  found  "some 
uncleanness  m  her  :  then  let  him  write  her  a 
bill  of  'divorcement,  and  give  t^  in  her  hand, 
and  send  her  out  of  his  house. 

2  And  when  she  is  departed  out  of  his 
house,  she  may  go  and  be  another  man's 
wife. 

3  And  tfthe  latter  husband  hate  her,  and 
write  her  a  bill  of  divorcement,  and  giveth  it 
in  her  hand,  and  sendeth  her  out  of  his  house ; 
or  if  the  latter  husband  die,  which  took  her 
to  be  his  wife ; 

4  Her  former  husband,  which  sent  her 
away,  may  not  take  her  again  to  be  his  wife, 
after  that  she  is  defiled ;  for  that  is  abomina- 
tion before  the  Lord:  and  thou  shalt  not 


cause  the  land  to  sin,  which  the  Lord  thy 
God  riveth  thee /or  an  inheritance. 

5  1  *When  a  man  hath  taken  a  new  wife, 
he  shall  not  ^  out  to  war,  'neither  shall  he 
be  charged  with  any  business :  but  he  shall  be 
fi*ee  at  home  one  year,  and  shall  cheer  up  his 
wife  which  he  hath  taken. 

6  IT  No  man  shall  take  the  nether  or  the 
upper  millstone  to  pledge:  for  he  taketh  a 
man's  life  to  pledge. 

7  IT  If  a  man  be  found  stealing  any  of  his 
brethren  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  maketh 
merchandise  of  him,  or  seUeth  him ;  then  that 
thief  shall  die  ;  and  thou  shalt  put  evil  away 
from  among  you. 

8  IT  Take  heed  in  'the  plague  of  leprosy, 
that  thou  observe  diligently,  and  do  according 
to  all  that  the  priests  the  Levites  shall  teach 
you :  as  I  commanded  them,  so  ye  shall  ob- 
serve to  do. 

9  Remember  what  the  Lord  thy  God  did 
^unto  Miriam  by  the  way,  after  that  ye  were 
come  forth  out  of  Egypt 

4  Chan 


w.  5.  81,  and  19.  7.    Mwk  10. 4.  •  Heb.  matttr  •fnak&dm«$t,  •  Heb.  aUiiag  cf.  *  Chap.  M.  7. 

•  Ht^,  not  amf  thing  thaUpaumpon  kin,  «LeTlt.l8.t.  '  Num.  loTlO. 
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10  H  When  thou  dost  lend  thy  brother 
any  thing,  thou  shalt  not  go  into  his  house  to 
fetch  his  pledge. 

11  Hiou  shalt  stand  abroad,  and  the  man 
to  whom  thou  dost  lend  shall  bring  out  the 
pledge  abroad  unto  thee. 

12  And  if  the  man  be  poor,  thou  shalt  not 
sleep  with  his  pledge : 

13  In  any  case  thou  shalt  deliver  him  the 
pledge  again  when  the  sun  ^oeth  down,  that 
ne  may  sleep  in  his  own  raiment,  and  bless 
Uiee :  and  it  shall  be  righteousness  unto  thee 
before  the  Lord  thy  God. 

14  IT  Thou  shalt  not  oppress  an  hired  ser- 
vant that  is  poor  and  needy,  whether  he  be  of 
thy  brethren,  or  of  thy  strangers  that  are  m 
thy  land  within  thy  gates  : 

15  At  his  day  ^hou  shalt  give  him  his 
hire,  neither  shall  the  sun  go  down  upon  it ; 
for  he  is  poor,  and  ^^settem  his  heart  upon 
it :  lest  he  cry  against  thee  unto  the  Lord, 
and  it  be  sin  unto  thee. 

16  T  *  'The  fathers  shall  not  be  put  to  death 
for  die  children,  neither  shall  the  children  be 

Eut  to  death  for  the  fathers :  every  man  shall 
e  put  to  death  for  his  own  sin. 

•  Heb.  lend  the  Iowa  of  amy  thimg  to.  Sec.  »  Lerit.  19. 18, 


17  IT  Thou  shalt  not  pervert  the  judgment 
of  the  stranger,  nor  of  the  fia,therless ;  nor 
take  the  widow's  raiment  to  pledge : 

18  But  thou  shalt  remember  that  tbou 
wast  a  bondman  in  Egypt,  and  the  Lord  thy 
God  redeemed  thee  thence :  therefore  I  com- 
mand thee  to  do  this  thing. 

19  IT  "When  thou  cuttest  down  thine  har- 
vest in  thy  field,  and  hast  forgot  a  sheaf  in 
the  field,  thou  shalt  not  go  again  to  fetch  it: 
it  shall  be  for  the  stranger,  ror  the  faAerless, 
and  for  the  widow :  that  the  Lord  thy  God 
may  bless  thee  in  all  the  work  of  thine 
hands. 

20  When  thou  beatest  thine  olive  tree, 
^'thou  shalt  not  go  over  the  boughs  again:  it 
shdl  be  for  the  stranger,  for  the  fatnerless, 
and  for  the  widow. 

21  When  thou  gatherest  the  grapes  of  fty 
vineyard,  thou  shalt  not  glean  it  merwsii: 
it  sliisJl  be  for  the  stranger,  for  the  fiitherles, 
and  for  the  widow. 

22  And  thou  shalt  remember  that  thou 
wast  a  bondman  in  the  land  of  Eejfi:  there- 
fore I  command  thee  to  do  this  tniDg. 


II  8  Kings  14.  6.    8  Chron.  8S.  4.    Jer.  81.  89,  30. 


Tob.  4. 14. 


Eaek.  18. 80.         i«  Lerit  19.  9,  and  88.  82. 
14  Hcb,  (tfterthee. 


10  Heb.  H/tetk  hh  eml  «aa»  it. 
!•  Heb.  eAo«  <Aait  «oC  6o^  it  i{/ter  ti<«. 


Vene  1.  '  Find  no  favour  in  hit  eyes' — About  the  time 
of  oar  Sayioor  there  was  a  gnuid  diraate  between  the 
schools  of  the  great  doctors  Hillel  and  Shammai  as  to  the 
meaning  of  ^lis  law.  The  former  contended  that  a  hnsband 
might  not  divorce  his  wife  bat  for  some  gross  miscondact, 
or  for  some  serions  bodily  defect  which  was  not  known  to 
him  before  marriage ;  but  the  latter  were  of  ojjinion  that 
simple  dislike,  the  smallest  offence,  or  merely  his  own  im- 
perial will,  was  a  sufficient  gronnd  of  divorce.  This  is  the 
opinion  which  the  Jews  generally  adopted,  and  particnlarly 
the  Pharisees,  which  explains  their  condnct  when  the^ 
came  to  Jesns,  *  tempting  him,  and  saying  unto  him.  Is  it 
lawful  for  a  man  to  put  away  his  wife  for  every  cause  T 
The  answer  of  our  Lord  is  of  the  highest  importance  to 
the  correct  understanding  of  this  law :  '  Moses,  becaiue  of 
th€  Juardnegs  of  your  Hearts,  st{ffered  you  to  put  away  your 
wives :  but  from  the  beginning  it  was  not  so.'  From  this 
it  is  evident  that  Christ  considered  that  the  law  of  Moses 
allowed  too  great  a  latitude  to  the  huirt>and  in  the  exercise 
of  the  power  of  divorce,  and  that  this  allowance  arose  fh>m 
*  the  hardness  of  their  hearts ;'  by  which  we  are  of  course 
to  understand,  that  they  were  so  habituated  to  previous 
practices,  that  any  law  which  should  have  abolished  such 
practices  absolutely  would  have  met  with  no  attention.  All 
It  could  do  was  to  introduce  such  modifications,  with  the 
view  of  diminishing  the  evils  of  the  existing  practice,  as 
the  people  would  tolerate.  To  estimate  these  modifications 
we  must  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  original  conditions  of 
the  (question.  For  these  we  think  we  must  look  to  the 
existmg  practices  in  Arabia.  For  the  Jewish  and  Arabian 
laws  have  such  a  singular  identity  in  general,  and  such  an 
obvious  and  apparently  intended  contrast  in  the  exceptions, 
that  it  is  quite  easy  to  discover  the  common  ongm  of  both. 
It  is  true  that  the  original  practice  was  modmed  on  the 
one  hand  by  the  law  of  Moscw,  as  on  the  o^r  by  the  law 
of  Mohammed ;  but  the  Arabian  legislator  did  not  alter  the 
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previous  usages  to  any  considerable  extent,  bdng  restftinei 
as  Moses  was,  by  rooted  customs.  He  would  have  dooe 
more  if  he  could,  but  dared  not ;  and  therefbre,  in  kfpsr 
lating  on  the  subject;  he  takes  care  to  nj,  *  The  tiling  wkkk 
is  indeed  lawfol,  but  disliked  by  God,  is  divorce.' 

The  following  may  be  stated  as  the  illustrative  Arabin 
usages  in  the  matter  of  divorce.  A  man  may  diroite  kis 
wife  on  the  slightest  occasion,  and  withont beugobfigcdto 
assign  any  reason  whatever.  The  act  of  divorce  it ««» 
the  husband  has  only  to  say  to  her,  *  Thou  art  diroroed, 
and  she  becomes  so.  Mohammed  required  this  dedantioi 
to  be  repeated  three  times,  which  one  would  think  wn  fcr 
the  purpose  of  rendering  it  a  more  deliberate  act  than  it 
had  previously  been,  were  it  not  that  he  severely  rrfwtw 
those  who  repeated  it  oftener  than  thrice.  Ifwttmmi 
for  a  moment,  with  the  school  of  Hillel,  that  a  Jew  augst 
divorce  his  wife  on  equally  inadequate  grounds,  or  without 
assigning  any,  the  result  was  probably  the  same  to  a  Hehrev 
woman  as  now  to  one  of  Arabia,  namely,  that  the  dmB> 
stance  of  beinff  divorced  does  not  reflect  any  dishooo«<ii 
the  woman  or  ner  fiunily.  A  woman  may  have  been  three 
or  four  times  divorced  by  different  husbands,  without  tjj 
slightest  imputation  remaining  on  her  character.  Tm 
husband  saids  the  wife  home  to  her  fiunily  ^i<^_ijp' 
camel,  and  perhaps  on  the  same  dav  betroihs  J"""^ 
another  woman ;  but  the  discarded  wife  must  remain  aag^ 
at  least  forty  days,  that  it  mav  be  known  ^'J***'**' *JJ 
she  is  likely  to  bring  a  child  to  her  fbimer  hmm- 
Under  this  system,  a  man  may  change  his  wift  is ^i^oi* 
he  likes  to  be  at  the  expense  of  a  camel ;  and  Bmtkh«w 
assures  ns  that  he  had  seen  Arabs  not  more  than  fcrtj^re 
yeara  of  age,  who  were  known  to  have  had  fifty  wit» 
Vet  the  Arabs  have  rarely  more  than  one  wiA  at  t  ti»e. 
The  traveller  we  have  now  named  jwtiy  observes :--*l7 
tiiis  fiunUty  of  divorce  every  tie  is  loosened  tk«*  ■**" 
connect  fiunilies;  by  the  frequent  change  of  wive^  all  ie«re» 
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of  Barents  and  children  are  diTulged  over  the  whole  tribe ; 
Jeaioosies  are  excited  among  the  relations,  and  ire  may 
easily  conceiTe  its  effects  upon  morals.'    Now  this  is  what 
we  oonceiye  to  have  been  nearly  the  state  of  things  on 
which  both  Moses  and  the  Arabian  lawgiver  legiuated. 
That  the  latter  did  so  inefficiently,  we  here  see ;  and  if  in 
other  Mohammedan  coontries  divorces  are  not  so  freqnent, 
we  do  not  attribute  this  to  the  efficacy  of  his  legislation, 
bat  to  the  fact  that  the  several  nations  now  subject  to  the 
Mohammedan  law  had  original  customs  and  practical  feel- 
ingSy  -very  different  indeed  from  those  of  the  Arabians,  on 
whose  customs  and  feelings  that  law  was  founded.    But, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  have  a  right  to  infer,  from  the  ge- 
neral bearing  of  the  Scripture,  mat  the  restrictions  in  Uie 
present  chapter,  on  similar  customs  and  feelings,  were  com- 
paratively efficient  in  preventine  such  a  state  of  things  as 
we  now  see  existing  in  Arabia.  But  where  is  this  operating 
difference  in  lenslation?    Simply  in  this,  that  Mohammed 
allowed  an  oroTdivorce,  however  hasty  or  passionate,  to  be 
final ;  whereas  Moses  required  a  formal  and  deliberate  act 
— a  written  bill  of  divorcement    The  mere  act  of  writing 
such  a  document  necessarily  afforded  time  for  recollection, 
for  the  return  of  kind  feelings,  and  for  reconciliation. 
There  is  no  calculating  the  vast  difference  in  practice 
which  this  umple  regulation  must  have  produced.  Besides, 
we  are  to  recollect  that  probably  few  Israelites  oould  write, 
and  the  husband  must  therefore  find  out  a  person  who  could 
write  out  the  bill  for  him  in  proper  form.    This  would 
most  likely  be  a  Levite,  as  literate  and  legal  matters  usually 
devolved  on  the  Levites ;  and  he  might  probablpr  be  a  per- 
son of  sense  and  principle,  who  would  think  it  his  duty 
to  admonish  the  man  before  he  complied  with  his  request 
Whatever  might  be  the  result,  he  would  have  had  time  for 
reflection ;  and  it  could  scarcely  happen  that,  under  this 
law,  marriages  should  be  dissolved  in  the  heat  of  temporary 
passion  or  excitement  This  was  a  great  and  most  important 
point  guned. 

4.  *  Herjbrmer  huthand . . .  may  not  take  her  again  to  be 
hie  wife,  after  that  the  is  d^led,'  etc.— On  this  point  the 
law  of  Moses,  operating  on  the  same  general  customs,  is 
diametrically  opposite  to  that  of  Mohammed.  The  latter 
does  not  allow  a  man  to  take  back  his  discarded  wif^  unless 
she  has  been  in  the  interval  married  to  another  who  has 
di^,  or  who  has  also  sent  her  away.  That  therefore  which 
is  the  only  condition  on  which  a  re-union  can  take  place  in 
the  former  law,  is  that  which  precludes  it  in  the  latter. 
Sale  dwells  upon  this  as  the  only  point  of  difference  between 
the  two  laws ;  in  which,  as  we  have  seen,  he  is  quite  mis- 
taken. The  difilsrence  on  the  point  we  now  notioe  was 
eridently  intended  as  a  check  upon  divorce ;  and  its  supe- 
rior efficacy  to  that  end  is  much  extolled  by  the  learned 
translator  of  the  Koran,  whose  Moslem  precQlections  are 
well  known.  Of  its  efficacy  in  preventing  divorces,  the 
preceding  statement,  as  to  existing  practices  of  Arabia, 
does  not  aUow  us  to  entertain  any  high  opinion ;  and  the 
fkct  is,  that  it  does  not  prevent  divorces,  but  it  does  prevent 
a  re-union  from  fi«quently  taking  place,  as  a  feeling  of 
delicacy  naturally  prevents  a  man  from  taking  back  a 
woman  who  has  b^n  married  to  another  man  since  she 
left  him.  It  could  not  be  operative  in  preventing  divorces, 
unless  we  suppose  that  the  husband,  at  the  time  of  divorcing 
Us  wife,  cotud  imagine  that  at  a  future  time  he  should  wish 


her  to  return ;  which  is  not  a  very  obvious  impression  for 
him  to  entertain  at  the  moment  of  passion  or  dislike  which 
leads  him  to  utter  the  fatal  words,  '  Hiou  art  divorced.' 
The  effect  is,  that  the  re-union  of  pairs  who  have  been  once 
divorced  is  rare  in  Mohanunedan  countries.  *It  is  not 
usual,  but  happens  sometimes,'  says  Burckhardt,  '  that  an 
Arab,  after  a  couple  of  vears,  takes  back  the  woman  whom 
he  had  divorced ;  and  who,  during  that  time,  maj  have  had 
several  other  husbands.'  In  Turkey  and  Persia  divorces 
are,  as  we  have  stated,  less  common  than  in  Arabia;  and 
the  re-union  of  a  divorced  pair  is  quite  as  unusual.  The 
husband  indeed  often  repents  of  his  act,  and  would  retrieve 
it  at  any  less  price  than  that  <^his  late  wife's  intermediate 
marriage  to  another.  As  repentance,  if  it  come  at  all, 
usually  comes  soon,  and  before  the  lady  has  married  again, 
the  recourse  usually  adopted  is  for  a  man  to  be  sought, 
who,  for  a  proper  oonsidention,  will  ensage  to  marry  the 
lady  on  one  day  and  divorce  her  the  day  after,  that  the 
terms  of  the  law  may  be  satisfied,  and  tiiat,  after  beinff 
thus  divorced,  she  may  be  re-married  to  her  fbrmer  husband. 
But  it  often  happens  that  the  person  who  undertakes  to  act 
this  convenient  part  refuses  to  perform  his  engagement  to 
divorce  the  woman ;  and  there  is  no  law  to  compel  him  to 
do  so.  The  drcumstances  of  intrigue  and  wickedness  which 
result  from  this  practice  are  in  the  highest  degree  revolt- 
ing ;  and,  as  they  form  the  fkvourite  subject  of  the  tales 
which  the  Oriental  story-tellers  detail,  to  delighted  au- 
diences, in  the  coffee-houses  and  public  places,  their  effect 
in  demoralizing  the  public  feeling  cannot  be  estimated. 
The  matter  is  not  much  mended  when  the  husband  gets  a 
friend,  on  whom  he  can  rely,  to  perform  the  service  for 
him :  for  as  the  intermediate  marriage,  however  short, 
must  be  real  and  complete,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  injurious 
such  a  practice,  in  its  most  favourable  form,  must  operate 
upon  the  moral  feelings  of  a  people.  It  is  perhaps  wrong 
to  name  Mohammed  as  the  author  of  this  pomt  of  the  law ; 
for  it  is  evident  that  Moses  refers  to  it  as  a  known  custom, 
when  he  fbrbids  the  man  to  take  back  his  divorced  wife 
after  she  had  been  married  again.  Mohammed  would 
therefore  seem  to  have  allowed  the  ancient  law  to  continue 
its  operation,  with  some  modifications ;  whereas  Moses  al- 
tered it  completely  on  this  pomt:  his  previous  measure 
obliged  the  act  of  divorce  to  be  deliberate ;  and  that  now 
before  us  allows  him  a  still  farther  interval  of  recollection, 
as  the  woman  could  not  immediately  after  being  divorced 
marry  another  husband.  But  i^  after  all  this  opportuni^ 
of  repentance,  the  woman  contracted  a  marriage  with 
another,  the  law  most  wisely  provided  for  the  stabuity  and 
comfort  of  the  second  marriage,  by  preventing  the  first 
husband  firom  having  any  interest  in  its  dissolution.  The 
law  of  Moses  on  the  subject  of  divorce,  therefore,  did  much 
to  preserve  the  public  morals,  and  to  ensure  the  stability 
and  comfort  of  married  life. 

15.  *At  hie  daif  thou  akalt  give  him  his  hire,' — All  the 
expresnons  in  Scnpture  about  hired  servants  implv  that 
they  were  hired  by  the  day.  This  is  still  the  case  m  the 
East,  where  not  only  labourers,  but  mechanics,  whether 
they  work  for  a  householder  or  for  a  master  in  their  own 
craft,  are  paid  by  the  day,  and  regularly  expect  their  day's 
wages  when  the  sun  goes  down,  as  expressed  in  the  next 
verse.  It  has  never  come  to  our  knowledge  that  they  work 
at  any  trade  after  sunset,  even  m  winter. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

1  Stripes  must  not  exceed  forty,  4  The  ox  is  not  to  he 
muzzled,  5  Of  raising  seed  unto  a  brother,  1  \Of 
the  immodest  woman,  \Z  Of  unjust  weights,  nine 
memory  cf  Amalek  is  to  he  blotted  out. 

If  there  be  a  controversy  between  men,  and 
thej  come  unto  judgment,  that  the  judges 


may  judge  them ;  then  they  shall  justify  the 
righteous,  and  condemn  the  wicked. 

2  And  it  shall  be,  if  the  wicked  man  he 
worthy  to  be  beaten,  that  the  judge  shall 
cause  him  to  lie  down,  and  to  be  beaten  be- 
fore his  face,  according  to  his  fault,  by  a  cer- 
tain number. 

3  'Forty  stripes  he  may  give  him,  and  not 


1  8  Cor.  11.24. 
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exceed :  lest,  if  he  should  exceed,  and  beat 
him  above  these  with  many  stripes,  then  thy 
brother  should  seem  vile  unto  thee. 

4  IT  'Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox  when 
he  'treadeth  out  the  com, 

5  l  *If  brethren  dwell  together,  and  one 
of  them  die,  and  have  no  chfld,  the  wife  of 
the  dead  shall  not  marry  without  xmto  a 
stranger ;  her  'husband's  brother  shall  go  in 
unto  her,  and  take  her  to  him  to  wife,  and 
perform  the  duty  of  an  husband's  brother 
unto  her. 

6  And  it  shall  be,  thcct  the  firstborn  which 
she  bearetb  shall  succeed  in  the  name  of  his 
brother  which  is  dead,  that  his  name  be  not 
put  out  of  Israel. 

7  And  if  the  man  like  not  to  take  bis 
'brother's  wife,  then  let  his  brother's  wife  go 
up  to  the  ^cate  unto  the  elders,  and  say,  My 
husband's  brother  refiiseth  to  raise  up  unto 
his  brother  a  name  in  Israel,  he  will  not  per- 
form the  duty  of  my  husband's  brother. 

8  Then  the  elders  of  his  city  shall  call  him, 
and  speak  unto  him  :  and  if  he  stand  to  it^ 
and  say,  I  like  not  to  take  her ; 

9  liien  shall  his  brother's  wife  oome  unto 
him  in  the  presence  of  the  elders,  and  loose 
his  shoe  from'off  bis  foot,  and  spit  in  his  &ce, 
and  shall  answer  and  sa^,  So  shall  it  be  done 
unto  that  man  that  will  not  build  up  his 
brother's  house. 

10  And  bis  name  shall  be  called  in  Israel, 
The  house  of  him  that  hath  his  shoe  loosed. 


t  1  Cor.  9. 9.    1  Tim.  5. 18. 
*  Or,  nwi  hintmcm**  to\f^. 


•  Heb.  ihre$lmh,  4  Matth, 

r  Rath  4.  7.  8  Heb.  a  tion§  and 


Verse  S.  *  Worthy  to  be  iea^.'*-See  the  note  on  Ezod. 
T.  14.  Among  the  Jews,  who  clearly  deriTed  it  ftrom  Ae 
EsyptiaiiSy  looarging  was  the  common  punishment  ibr 
offences  not  punishable  capitally  or  by  fine.  This  is  pro- 
bably because  they  had  no  such  punishment  as  imprison- 
ment, for  minor  offences  against  the  laws.  It  is  shewn  in 
the  note  aboTe  referred  to,' that  this  punishment  is  not  in 
the  East  considered  more  ignominious  than  any  other,  nor 
does  it  appear  that  it  was  so  considered  by  the  Hebrews  in 
the  early  part  of  their  history ;  but  they  learned  to  consider 
it  disgraceful  after  they  became  subject  to  the  Romans, 
aooording  to  Josephns,  who  describes  it  as  most  ignomi- 
nious. But  perhaps  he  said  this  in  conformity  with  the 
ideas  of  the  Bomaus  for  whom  he  wrote.  Micbiaelis,  and 
others,  indeed,  denjr  that  the  Romans  did  consider  stripes 
ignominious.  But,  if  they  did  not,  how  came  they  to  make 
any  exceptions  in  fuYour  of  Roman  citizens  ?  See  Acts  zvi. 
22,  23,  37,  38. 

3.  *  Forty  8tripe$  he  fnay  give  Aim.'— AH  the  restrictions 
are  most  important  First,  the  punishment  most  be  the 
result  of  a  solemn  judicial  iuvestigation,  and  ooidd  not  be 
arbitrarily  inflicted,  as  now  in  the  East,  by  any  one,  how- 
ever powmul.  It  does  not  indeed  appear  that  eren  a  ma- 
gistrate could  sumsuuily  sentence  a  tree  Israelite  to  this 
punishment,  as  a  magistrate  or  othergreat  man  now  may, 
anywhere  in  the  East,  from  Pekin  to  Constantinople.  The 
Jews,  indeed,  held  that  the  whole  bench  of  local  magistrates 
ought  to  be  present  at  the  trial  and  pnnidmient  Another 
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important  restriction  lindted  the  amount  ofpuDishmentiD 
as  to  prevent  it  from  being  exoessire.  The  number  of 
stripes  was  to  be  regulated  by  the  character  of  the  offence, 
but  was  never  to  exceed  forty.  The  importance  of  soch  i 
restriction  will  be  felt  when  it  is  known  that  in  the  Earti 
person  who  has  given  cause  of  offence  is  sometimes  beaten  to 
death,  or  often  so  severely  as  to  be  lamed  ibr  life— and  thif 
not  so  often,  if  ever,  judicially,  as  by  the  order  of  iobx 
prince,  or  other  great  personaffe.  Even  the  Romans  sone* 
times  lashed  criminals  to  death,  there  being  no  IhnitatioB 
to  the  number  of  blows ;  and  we  all  know  that  among  th^ 
the  dictators,  consuls,  provincial  governors,  pnetors,  sna 
city  magistrates,  went  about  attended  by  licton,  who  «^ 
ried  axes  with  long  handles,  tied  up  in  bundles  of  rods ; 
forming  the  instruments  for  binding,  beating,  or  behcsmy 
the  criminal  to  whom,  their  master  might  award  panM- 
ment  This  was  more  barbarously  Oriental  than  anytiung 
to  be  found  in  Israel*  where  such  a  parade,  and  such  a  coone 
ofproceedbgwould  not  have  been  tolerated.  TheAlheniwi 
usually  condemned  criminals  to  fifty  stripes,  M obsmmed, 
who  confirmed  the  prevalent  use  of  stripes  as  a  puaisbnent, 
endeavoured  to  restrict  the  number ;  but  his  restriefioDi 
have  been  little  heeded.  He  clearly  had  in  view  the  hi^ 
tation  of  Moses,  and  therefore  mentions  forty  stripes  ss  the 
punishment  for  several  oflfences ;  but  he  thooght  it  too  lo* 
as  a  maximum^  and  therefore  doubled  the  number  for  wme 
crimes,  and  extended  it  to  ooe  hundred  for  vfiy  gi^ 
After  specifying  the  number  of  stripes  for  pert*- 


11  IT  When  men  strive  together  one  With 
another,  and  the  wife  of  the  one  draweih  near 
for  to  deliver  her  hushand  out  of  the  hand  of 
him  that  smiteth  him,  and  putteth  forth  her 
hand,  and  taketh  him  by  the  secrets : 

12  Then  thou  shalt  cut  off  her  hand,  thine 
eye  shall  not  pity  her. 

13  l  Thou   shalt   not  have   in   thy  bag  I 
Mirers  weights,  a  great  and  a  small. 

14  Thou  shalt  not  have  in  thine  honse 
^divers  measures,  a  great  and  a  small. 

15  But  thou  shalt  have  a  perfect  and  just 
weight,  a  perfect  and  just  measure  shalt  thou 
have :  that  thy  days  may  be  lengthened  in 
the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth 
thee. 

16  For  all  that  do  such  things,  and  all 
that  do  unrighteously,  are  an  abomination 
unto  the  Lord  thy  God. 

17  1  "'Remember  what  Amalek  did  unto 
thee  by  the  way,  when  ye  were  come  forth 
out  of  Egypt ; 

18  How  he  met  thee  by  the  way,  and  smote 
the  hindmost  of  thee,  even  all  that  toere  iSeeble 
behind  thee,  when  thou  toast  {ami  and  weary; 
and  he  feared  not  God. 

19  Therefore  it  shall  be,  when  the  Lobd 
thy  Grod  hath  given  thee  rest  from  all  thine 
enemies  round  about,  in  the  land  which  the 
Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee  ybr  an  inheritance 
to  possess  it,  that  thou  shalt  blot  out  the  re- 
membrance of  Amalek  from  under  heaven; 
thou  shalt  not  forget  it. 

28.  94.    Mark  It.  19.    Luka  90.  88.  »  Or,  MJt  kinum. 

a  ttone.  *  Heb.  oa  ephah  and  <m  ephak,  lo  Siod.  17. 1. 
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cular  crimes,  he  says  that  stripes,  not  exceeding  ten,  were 
to  be  given  for  all  the  minor  offences  not  specified.  Moses 
more  wisely  fixed  the  maximum  at  a  moderate  point,  and 
left  the  rest  to  be  determined  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  and  the  discretion  of  the  jadffes.  This  is  exactly  the 
plan  followed  in  the  modem  crinunal  code  of  Earope,  with 
respect  to  most  crimes  not  capitaL  Mohunmed  at  first 
punished  some  crimes  (as  dnmkennen)  with  death,  which 
he  afterwards  ponished  with  beating.  He  did  not  in  the 
beginning  fix  any  namber  of  stripes,  but  told  the  people 
about  him  to  beat  the  criminal,  which  they  did,  falhnff 
npon  him  and  beating  him  in  what  manner  they  pleasea 
— with  date  branches  stripped  of  the  leayes,  or  witn  their 
fists,  their  shoes,  or  their  clothes,  till  he  told  them  to  cease. 
After  the  number  of  stripes  had  been  assigned  to  particular 
offences,  an  instance  occurred  in  which  a  person  seemed 
too  feeble  to  bear  the  hundred  stripes  to  which  he  was  sen- 
tenced, and  Mohammed  then  ordered  that  one  blow  only 
should  be  given  with  a  palm  branch  having  a  hundred 
twiffs.  In  a  parallel  case,  the  Hebrew  judge  is  said  to  have 
had  the  power  of  suspending  the  punisluuent  After  the 
captivity,  when  the  Jews  became  very  scrupulous  about  the 
letter  of  the  law,  often  fbrgettin^  its  spirit,  they  fixed  the 

Sractical  maximum  at  thirty-nme  stripes,  to  lessen  the 
anger  of  exceeding  forty  through  nuscalculation.  Hence 
it  is  that  we  read  of  *  forty  stripes  save  one '  in  the  New 
Testament  (2  Cor.  xi.  24).  The  punishment  was  then  in- 
flicted, according  to  the  Talmudists,  with  a  scourge  having 
three  thongs,  thirteen  strokes  of  which  counted  as  the 
thirty-nine  stripes  which  might  not  be  exceeded.  The 
offender,  bein^  stripped  from  the  shoulders  to  the  wust, 
was  made  to  he  down  on  the  ground,  or,  in  later  times,  to 
lean  forward  upon  a  low  pillar,  to  which  his  hands  were 
fastened.  The  executioner  then  scourged  Mm  on  the  back 
with  a  scourge  made  with  thongs  of  leather,  but  rods  or 
twigs  were  occasionally  employed. 

4.  'Not  muzzle  the  or  when  he  treadMh  out  the  corn,*-^ 
The  treading  out  of  the  com  by  the  feet  of  cattle  seems  to 
have  been  the  most  ancient  mode  of  thr^iing  out  the  larger 
grains,  of  wheat,  barley,  and  rye.  It  is  in  ftct  the  only 
process  of  threshing  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  the  boou 
of  Moses.  It  is  seen  by  the  cut  here  given,  as  well  as  from 
the  testimony  of  ancient  writers,  that  this  mode  of  thresh- 
ing was  comi^on  in  Egypt  Champollion  says,  in  describing 
the  subterranean  apartment  at  Elkab  (Eilethyas),  which  be- 
longs to  the  reign  of  Barneses  Meiamum :  *  Among  other 
things,  I  have  myself  seen  there  the  treading  out  or  the 
threshing  of  the  sheaves  of  grain  by  oxen ;  and  over  the 
engraving  may  be  read,  in  almost  entirely  phonetio  charao- 
ters,  the  song  which  the  overseer  sings  while  threshing : 


**  Tread  ye  out  for  yourselves, 
Tread  ye  out  for  yourselves, 

O  oxen! 
Tread  ye  out  for  yourselves. 
Tread  ye  out  for  yourselves. 

The  straw ; 
For  men,  who  are  your  masters. 

The  grain."' 

Of  this  same  representation  at  Eilethyas,  Rosellini  says : 
*  They  make  a  great  heap  of  ears  in  the  midst  of  the 
threshing-floor,  and  cause  them  to  be  trodden  out  by  six 
oxen,  which  are  kept  in  constant  motion  by  a  man  who 
goes  behind  with  a  whip.'  Homer  also  mentions  no  other 
mode  of  threshing  than  by  driving  oxen  over  the  com. 
He  compares  the  slaughter  made  by  the  horses  and  chariot 
of  Achilles  to  the  beating  out  of  grain  by  the  trampling  of 
oxen: 

*  As  when  the  peasant  his  yok'd  steers  employs 
To  tread  his  oarley,  the  broad-fronted  pair 
With  ponderous  hoo6  soon  triturate  the  gndn-— 
So,  bearing  terrible  Achilles  on. 
His  coursers  stamp'd  together,  as  they  pass'd. 
The  bodies  and  the  bucklers  of  the  slain.' 

It  was  also  one  of  the  modes  in  use  among  the  Romans. 
Among  them,  however,  horses  were  preferr^  to  oxen  for 
this  work  (Columella,  ii.  ^1 ;  Virgil.  Geora.  iii.  132),  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  superior  aoaptation  to  it ; 
but  the  Hebrews  for  many  ages  had  no  hors^  and  when 
they  had,  did  not  soon  learn  to  employ  them  in  any  agri- 
cultural labour.  Neither  did  the  Egyptians.  But  horses 
appear  to  have  been  employed  for  thr^nine  in  the  time  of 
Isaiah.  At  the  present  time  the  custom  of  tiireshing  by  the 
treading  of  aninials  is  common  in  Northern  Africa,  and  in 
different  parts  of  the  East ;  but  horses  are  more  employed 
than  oxen.  In  this  case  a  strong  post  is  planted  m  the 
centre  of  the  threshing-floor,  with  a  movable  wooden  ring 
at  top,  through  which  passes  the  cord  that  yokes  the  animals, 
and  which  can  be  lengthened  or  shortened  at  pleasure,  so  as 
to  make  them  move  round  in  a  wider  or  narrower  compass. 
So  Shaw,  in  describing  the  practice  of  the  Moors  and  Arabs 
of  Barbary,  states :  *  These  nations  continue  to  tread  out 
their  com  after  the  primitive  custom  of  the  East  Instead 
of  beeves  thev  frequentiy  make  use  of  mules  and  horses, 
by  tying,  in  like  manner,  by  the  neck,  three  or  four  of  them 
together,  and  whipping  them  afterwards  round  about  the 
neidere,  as  they  call  the  threshing-floors,  where  the  sheaves 
lie  open  and  expanded,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  are 
placed  and  prepared  by  us  for  threshing.    Tlus,  indeed,  is 
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a  much  quicker  way  than  ours,  though  less  cleanly.  For 
as  it  is  performed  in  the  open  tlr,  upon  any  round  level 
plot  of  ground,  daubed  over  with  cow-dung,  to  prevent,  as 
much  as  possible,  the  earth,  sand,  or  gravel  from  rising ; 
a  great  quantity  of  them  all,  notwithstanding  this  precau- 
tion, must  be  unavoidably  taken  up  with  the  grain.  At 
the  same  time  the  straw,  which  has  been  taken  notice  of  as 
their  chief  and  only  fodder,  is  hereby  shattered  to  pieces ; 
a  circumstance  very  pertinently  alluded  to  in  2  Kings  xiii. 
7,  where  the  king  of  Syria  is  said  to  have  made  the  Israelites 
**  like  the  dust  by  threshing."  *  In  Isaiah  xxviii.  27, 28,  there 
aredistinct  references  to  all  the  different  processesof  Oriental 
threshing,  and  where,  therefore,  some  further  information 
will  be  given  on  the  subject.  The  simple  precept  of  humane 
consideration  contained  in  this  injunction  of  the  present  text 
is  generally  acted  upon  in  the  East,  and  we  never  saw  or 
h^ird  of  any  instance  in  which  an  animal  employed  in 
threshing  was  muzzled,  or  otherwise  prevented  from  tasting 
the  grain  or  the  straw.  In  ancient  times,  however,  the 
threshing  oxen  were  not  alwavs  allowed  this  indulgence, 
as  we  read  of  several  methodB  which  were  employed  to 
prevent  it :  as  by  muzzling  the  animals ;  by  besmearing 
their  nostrils  with  cow-dung ;  by  fixing  around  their  neclu 
a  wooden  apparatus  which  prevented  Uiem  from  stooping ; 
by  fixing  a  pricking  instrument  in  their  mouths ;  by  keep- 
ing them  without  drink ;  or  by  covering  up  the  com  with 
skins.  The  indulgence  must  be  understood  as  extended 
also  to  the  ass,  and  other  animals  employed  in  the  same 
labour  (see  Isa.  xxx.  24).  Its  moral  signification  is  also 
extended  to  man,  and  became  in  time  a  proverbial  ex- 
pression of  the  duty  of  kindness  and  liberality  to  all  those 
who  labour  for  and  are  dependent  on  us.  St  Paul  t¥rice 
cites  the  passage,  to  illustrate  the  claims  which  religious 
guides  and  instructors  have  upon  their  flocks  (I  Cor.  ix.  9 ; 
1  Tim.  V.  17,  18). 

5.  *  Her  huabaruTB  brother  thall ....  take  her  to  him  to 
an/e.'— See  the  notes  to  liuth  iv. 


13.  '  Divers  weights^  a  great  and  a  smaU* — The  foot  note 
gives  the  literal  reading  of  *  divers  measures,'  namelj,  'i 
stone  and  a  stone'  (1^^}  ]^^)»  shewing  that  stonei;  tlte 
due  weight  of  which  was  properly  ascertained,  were  the 
weights  in  use  among  the  Hebrews.  This  has  indeed  been 
the  case  in  most  countries,  and  we  ourselves  preienre  i 
trace  of  the  same  custom  in  the  weight  to  which  the  nine 
of  *  a  stone  *  is  still  given.  Stones  are  still  used  in  Waten 
Asia,  although  not  exclusively ;  and  as  no  two  such  wdghts 
are  of  similar  appearance,  and  as  all  stones  are  not  equllj 
ponderous  even  when  of  the  same  apparent  size,  the  ej«  of 
the  customer  has  no  standard  of  estimate  by  which  it  migbt 
detect  the  dishonesty  of  a  trader  who  uses  diflerent  weights 
for  different  occasions  and  customers.  The  sin  here  repre- 
hended is  therefore  common  in  the  East,  in  proportioo  to 
its  fiicility,  and  to  the  difficulty  of  detection.  We  haye 
known  it  a  common  drcumstance  for  articles  bought  in 
the  bazars,  and  afterwards  weighed  at  home  by  tne 
standards,  to  exhibit  a  deficiency  of  fblly  one-thiitl,  and 
often  more,  although,  in  the  act  of  purchasing,  the  teller 
had  affi?oted  to  be  liberal  and  to  tarn  the  scale  deeply  in 
the  purchaser's  finvour.  But  when  any  thing  is  to  be  loM, 
the  practised  dealer  seldom  fkils  to  have  a  weight  thtt  ii 
heavier  in  the  same  proportion,  and  which  reversei  the 
case.  Mohammed  was  aware  of  the  temptations  to  dis- 
honesty which  such  facilities  offered,  when  he  dedared 
tiiat  an  honest  dealer  would  take  rank  with  martyn  in  the 
fhture  life.  The  ancient  Egyptians,  according  to  Diodoras, 
cut  off  the  hands  of  the  person  who  used  raise  wdghts; 
and  the  laws  of  Mohammedan  countries  also  have  been 
very  severe  on  this  crime,  but  are  very  inopcntiw. 
Figures  of  ancient  Egyptian  scales  have  beoi  given  under 
Gen.  xuii. ;  and  as  some  of  the  representations  of  these 
and  other  forms  of  scales  seem  to  be  as  old  as  the  timeof 
Moses,  there  is  every  reason  to  conclude  that  they  were 
such  as  the  Hebrews  had  in  use  at  the  time  this  kw  vis 
delivered. 


I 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

8  The  confession  of  him  that  qffereth  the  basket  of  first- 
fruits.  12  The  prayer  of  him  that  giveth  his  tJurd 
year's  tithes^  16  TJte  covenant  between  God  and 
the  people. 

And  it  shall  be,  when  thou  art  come  in  unto 
the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth 
thee^r  an  inheritance,  and  possessest  it,  and 
dwellest  therein ; 

2  That  thou  shalt  take  of  the  first  of  all 
the  fruit  of  the  earth,  which  thou  shalt  bring 
of  thy  land  that  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth 
thee,  and  shalt  put  it  in  a  basket,  and  shalt 
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go  unto  the  place  which  the  Lord  thy  God 
shall  choose  to  place  his  name  there. 

3  And  thou  shalt  go  unto  the  priest  that 
shall  be  in  those  days,  and  say  unto  him,  I 

frofess  this  day  unto  the  Lord  thy  God,  that 
am  come  unto  the  country  which  the  Lord 
sware  unto  our  fathers  for  to  give  us. 

4  And  the  priest  shall  taie  the  basket  out 
of  thine  hand,  and  set  it  down  before  the  altar 
of  the  Lord  thy  God. 

5  And  thou  shalt  speak  and  say  before 
the  Lord  thy  God,  A  Syrian  ready  to  pen** 
was  my  father,  and  he  went  down  into  Egypt, 
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and  sojouraed  there  with  a  few,  and  became 
there  a  nation,  great,  mighty,  and  populous  : 

6  And  the  Egyptians  e\il  entreated  us, 
and  afflicted  us,  and  laid  upon  us  hard 
b4>ndage : 

7  And  when  we  cried  unto  the  Lord  God 
of  our  fathers,  the  Lord  heard  our  voice,  and 
looked  on  our  affliction,  and  our  laboiur,  and 
our  oppression : 

8  And  the  Lord  brought  us  forth  out  of 
Egypt  with  a  mighty  hand,  and  with  an  out- 
stretched arm,  and  with  great  terribleness, 
and  with  signs,  and  with  wonders : 

9  And  he  hath  brought  us  into  this  place, 
and  hath  given  us  this  land,  eveii  a  land  that 
floweth  with  milk  and  honey. 

10  And  now,  behold,  I  have  brought  the 
firstfruits  of  the  land,  which  thou,  O  Lord, 
hast  given  me.  And  thou  shalt  set  it  before 
the  Lord  thy  God,  and  worship  before  the 
Lord  thy  God : 

11  And  thou  shalt  rejoice  in  every  ^od 
thinff  which  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  given 
unto  thee,  and  unto  thine  house,  thou,  and 
the  Levite,  and  the  stranger  that  is  among 
you, 

12  H  When  thou  hast  made  an  end  of 
tithing  all  the  tithes  of  thine  increase  the 
third  jrear,  iohick  is  'the  year  of  tithing,  and 
hast  given  it  unto  the  Levite,  the  stranger, 
the  fatherless,  and  the  widow,  that  they  may 
eat  within  thy  gates,  and  be  filled ; 

13  Then  mou  shalt  say  before  the  Lord 
thy  God,  I  have  brought  away  the  hallowed 
things  out  of  miTie  house,  and  also  have  given 
them  unto  the  Levite,  and  unto  the  stranger, 
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to  the  fatherless,  and  to  the  widow,  according 
to  all  thy  commandments  which  thou  hast 
commanded  me:  I  have  not  transgressed 
thy  commandments,  neither  have  I  forgotten 
them: 

14  I  have  not  eaten  thereof  in  my  mourn- 
ing, neither  have  I  taken  away  ouffht  thereof 
for  any  imclean  use^  nor  given  ouffht  thereof 
for  the  dead:  butt  I  have  hearkened  to  the 
voice  of  the  Lord  my  God,  and  have  done 
according  to  all  that  thou  hast  commanded 
me. 

15  *Look  down  from  thy  holy  habitation, 
from  heaven,  and  bless  thy  people  Israel,  and 
the  land  which  thou  hast  given  us,  as  thou 
swarest  unto  our  fathers,  a  land  that  floweth 
with  milk  and  honey. 

16  H  This  day  the  Lord  thy  God  hath 
commanded  thee  to  do  these  statutes  and 
judgments :  thou  shalt  therefore  keep  and 
do  mem  with  all  thine  heart,  and  with  all  thy 
soul. 

17  Thou  hast  avouched  the  Lord  this  day 
to  be  thy  God,  and  to  walk  in  his  wavs,  and 
to  keep  hb  statutes,  and  his  commandments, 
and  his  judgments,  and  to  hearken  unto  his 
voice: 

18  And  'the  Lord  hath  avouched  tliee 
this  day  to  be  his  peculiar  people,  as  he  hath 
promised  thee,  and  that  tnau  shouldest  keep 
all  his  commandments ; 

19  And  to  make  thee  high  above  all  na- 
tions which  he  hath  made,  in  praise,  and  in 
name,  and  in  honour ;  and  that  thou  mayest 
be  an  holy  people  unto  the  Lord  thy  Goa,  as 
he  hath  spoken. 

s  Chap.  7. «. 
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Verse  2.  *  Put  il  in  a  baskeif  and  , ,  •  ,yo  unto  the  place/ 
etc.— The  Jewish  writers  state  that  the  baskets  used  by 
the  rich,  on  this  occasion,  were  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
were  returned  by  the  priests  to  the  oflRerers ;  but  those  of 
barked  willow,  which  were  ordinarily  used,  were  not  re- 
turned. The  barley,  as  the  same  authorities  tell  us,  was 
put  at  the  bottom  of  the  basket,  above  that  the  wheat,  then 
the  olives,  above  them  the  dates,  next  pomegranates,  and 
at  the  top  figs,  the  grai>e-clu8ters  beins  hung  on  the  out- 
side. Each  sort  of  fruit  was  separated  fh>m  that  above  it 
by  leaves  of  the  palm  or  other  trees.  The  Jews  used  to 
meet  in  the  chief  city  of  their  tribe,  and  thence  march  in 
large  bodies  to  Jerusalem,  each  man  with  his  basket  on 
his  shoulder.  In  later  times,  those  Jews  who  lived  out  of 
Palestine  used  to  send,  every  year,  from  the  countries  in 
which  they  dwelt,  however  distant,  a  sum  of  money  in 
phoe  of  the  first  fruits.  Bishop  Patrick,  in  a  learned 
note  on  this  place,  thinks  it  probable  that  from  this  re- 
markable custom  the  heathen  derived  theirs  of  carrying 
the  first  fruits  every  year,  as  a  tithe,  to  the  island  of  Delos, 
where  ApoUo  was  supposed  to  have  his  special  residence ; 
aud  this  not  only  from  the  neighbouring  islands  and  coun- 
tries, but  from  mstant  parts. 

5.  *  A  Syrian  ready  to  perieh  woe  my  faiher/— The  best 


Biblical  scholars  are  disposed  to  agree  that  the  words  ren- 
dered *  A  Syrian  ready  to  perish,"  more  properly  mean  *  a 
wandering  Syrian,'  referring  to  the  nomade  fife  of  the 
Hebrew  patriarchs.  Abraham  was  a  Syrian  by  birth ; 
and  Jacob,  to  whom  the  mention  of  the  going  down  into 
Egypt  seems  particularly  to  point  the  designation,  was  one 
by  descent,  and  had  moreover  spent  twenty  of  his  best 
years  in  Syria.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  word '  fiLther* 
IS  not  here  exclusively  applied  to  Jacob,  but  includes  also 
Abraham  and  Isaac. 

14.  *  I  have  not  eaten  thereof  in  mjf  mourning' — ^AU  the 
customs  noticed  in  this  chapter  are  thought  to  refer  to 
idolatrous  usages,  forming  an  attestation  on  the  part  of  the 
offerer,  that  he  had  not  appropriated  any  part  to  inter- 
dicted uses.  The  present  clause  is  though^  by  Spencer 
and  others,  to  allude  to  some  such  practice  as  that  amooff 
the  Egyptians,  who  were  accustomed,  when  they  offered 
their  &t  fruits,  to  invoke  Isis  with  dolefbl  lamentations. 
Some  however  think,  that  as  consecrated  things  were  for- 
bidden to  persons  in  a  state  of  mourning,  the  ofiSerer 
merely  means  to  say  that  he  had,  in  the  present  instance, 
adhered  strictiy  to  this  rule. 

—  *  Nor  piven  ought  hereof  for  the  dead  f  or  else,  *  to  the 
dead.'~As  idols  are  sometimes  called,  contemptuously,  in 
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Soriptare '  the  dead,' '  the  dead  ones '  (D^pt?  sidAm),  it  may 

probably  so  be  understood  here,  and  then  the  expression 
irould  signify  that  no  part  had  been  offered  to  idols ;  and 
as  the  word  is  here  singular  (Hp  meth),  Spencer  conjee- 

tares  that  the  allusion  is  parUcularly  made  to  the  god  to 
-whom,  in  particular,  the  first  fruits  were  usually  conse- 
crated by  the  Egyptians.  Idols  are  called  'the  dead 
ones'  in  the  Bible,  m  opposition  to  Jehovah  the  living 


God,  and  in  allusion  to  thor  origin,  as  bong  mostly  nen 
who  had  been  deified  after  death.  Some  commentiton 
think  that  the  clause  refers  to  the  snperstitkms  costom 
among  the  Gentiles  of  nladng  meat  and  drink  upon  tbe 
(graves  of  deceased  frienos.  &t  as  this  was  done  at  tsy 
time,  and  with  common  articles  of  fbod— and  not  pardca- 
larly  in  harvest-time  with  the  first-firuits  or  tithes— tbe 
former  interpretation  seems  the  most  probable,  imka 
there  be  a  reference  to  both.  | 


CHAPTER  XXVn. 

1  The  people  are  commanded  to  torite  the  law  tqxm 
stones,  5  and  to  btdldan  altar  of  whole  stones.  11 
The  tribes  dividedon  Gerizim  and  Ebal.  14  The 
curses  pronounced  on  mount  JEbaL 

And  Moses  with  the  elders  of  Israel  com- 
manded the  people,  saying,  Keep  all  the 
commandments  which  I  command  you  this  day. 

2  And  it  shall  he  on  the  day  "when  ye 
shall  pass  over  Jordan  unto  the  land  which 
the  Lord  thy  God  giyeth  thee,  that  thou 
shalt  set  thee  up  great  stones,  and  plaister 
them  with  plaister : 

8  And  thou  shalt  write  upon  them  all  the 
words  of  this  law,  when  thou  art  passed  over, 
that  thou  mayest  so  in  unto  the  land  which 
the  Lord  thy  God  giyeth  thee,  a  land  that 
floweth  with  milk  and  honey ;  as  the  Lord 
God  of  thy  fathers  hath  promised  thee. 

4  Therefore  it  shall  oe  when  ye  be  gone 
over  Jordan,  that  ye  shall  set  up  these  stones, 
which  I  command  you  this  day,  in  mount 
Ebal,  and  thou  shalt  plaister  them  with  plaister. 

5  And  there  shalt  thou  build  an  altar  unto 
the  Lord  thy  God,  an  altar  of  stones  :  "thou 
shalt  not  lift  up  any  iron  tool  upon  them. 

6  Thou  shaft  build  the  altar  of  the  Lord 
thy  God  of  whole  stones:  and  thou  shalt 
offer  burnt  offerings  thereon  unto  the  Lord 
thy  God : 

7  And  thou  shalt  offer  peace  offerings, 
and  shalt  eat  there,  and  rejoice  before  the 
Lord  thy  God. 

8  And  thou  shalt  write  upon  the  stones  all 
the  words  of  this  law  very  pkinly. 

9  IT  And  Moses  and  the  pnests  the  Le- 
vites  spake  unto  all  Israel,  sapne,  Take 
heed,  and  hearken,  O  Israel ;  this  oay  thou 
art  become  the  people  of  the  Lord  thy  God. 

10  Thou  shalt  therefore  obey  the  voice  of 
the  Lord  thy  God,  and  do  his  command- 
ments and  his  statutes,  which  I  command  thee 
this  day. 

11  1i  And  Moses  charged  the  people  the 
same  day,  sayine, 

12  These  shall  stand  upon  mount  Gerizim 
to  bless  the  people,  when  ye  are  come  over 
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Jordan  ;  Simeon,  and  Levi,  and  Judah,  and 
Issachar,  and  Joseph,  and  Benjamin :  | 

13  And  these  shall  stand  upon  monnt 
Ebal  'to  curse ;  Reuben,  Gad,  and  Asher, 
and  Zebulun,  Dan,  and  Naphtali. 

14  IT  And  ^the  Levites  shall  speak,  and  say 
unto  all  the  men  of  Israel  with  a  loud  voice, 

15  Cursed  be  the  man  that  maketh  amj 
graven  or  molten  image,  an  abomination  unto 
me  Lord,  the  work  of  the  hands  of  die 
craftsman,  and  putteth  it  in  a  secret  plaet. 
And  all  the  people  shall  answer  and  say, 
Amen.  I 

16  Cursed  be  he  that  setteth  light  by  his 
father  or  his  mother.  And  all  the  people 
shall  say.  Amen. 

17  Cursed  be  he  that  removeth  his  neigh- 
bour's landmark.  And  all  the  people  sball 
say,  Amen. 

18  Cursed  be  he  that  maketh  the  blind  to  ; 
wander  out  of  the  way.     And  all  the  peojJe 
shall  say.  Amen. 

19  Cursed  be  he  that  perverteth  tbe  jndg- 
ment  of  the  stranger,  fatherless,  and  widow. 
And  all  the  people  shall  say.  Amen. 

20  Cursed  be  he  that  lieth  with  his  father^a 
wife;  because  he  uncovereth  his  fiither*s 
skirt.    And  all  the  people  shall  say.  Amen. 

21  Cursed  be  he  that  lieth  with  any  man- 
ner of  beast.     And  all  the  people  shall  say,  , 
Amen.  i 

22  Cursed  be  he  that  lieth  with  his  sister,  I 
the  daughter  of  his  father,  or  the  daughter  of 
his  mother.    And  all  the  people  shall  say, 
Amen. 

23  Cursed  be  he  that  lieth  with  his  mo- 
ther in  law.  And  all  the  pec^le  shall  say, 
Amen. 

24  Cursed  be  he  that  smiteth  his  neigh- 
bour secretly.  And  all  the  people  shall  say, 
Amen. 

25  'Cursed  be  he  that  taketh  »^^«^^ 
slay  an  innocent  person.  And  all  the  people 
shall  say.  Amen. 

26  •Cursed  be  he  that  confirmeth  noioU 
the  words  of  this  law  to  do  them.  And  all 
the  people  shall  say.  Amen. 
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Verte  2.  *  Set  thee  up  great  etonet,  and  plaiater  them 
with  plaieter' — It  is  yerj  dif&oolt  to  obtain  a  clear  idea  of 
this  airection,  and,  acooraiugly,  yarioos  sigidfications  have 
heen  assigned  to  it    That  which  the  text  itielf  moat  ob- 
Tiously  soggests,  and  which  is,  therefore,  the  common 
opinion,  and  that  which  the  Jews  themselves  entertain,  is, 
that  the  stones  were  to  be  covered  with  plaster,  and  the 
law  written  or  inscribe4  thereon.    Bat  the  presumed  in- 
tention to  erect  durable  monuments,  and  the  supposed 
want  of  durability  in  monuments  thus  prepared,  Hm  in- 
duced some  expositors  to  seek  for  other  interpretations,  in 
conformity  with  the  notion  that  the  characters  were  cut 
in  the  stone  itself.    Some  therefore  think  that  the  stones 
were  not  to  have  their  sutfaces  covered  with  the  plaster, 
bat  that  it  was  used  as  a  cement  for  the  eidee  of  the 
stones,  joining  them  firmly  together.    But  it  so  happens 
that  the  most  ancient  inscriptions  are  invariably  on  mono- 
lithic stones,  and  that  the  present  were  so,  seems  to  be 
implied  in  the  direction  to  use  *  great  stones'  for  the  pur- 
pose.   Another  conjecture  is,  that  the  inscriptions  were 
formed  on  the  stones  in  rilievoy  and  that  afterwards  the 
hollowed  parts  were  filled  up  with  plaster,  which,  if  the 
stone  were  black  and  the  plaster  white,  would  render  the 
characters  Uie  more  conspicuous  and  at  the  same  time  tend 
to  their  preservation.    This  is  not  a  subject  on  which  a 
decided  opinion  can  be  ejn>ressed.     It  is  possible  that 
durability  was  not  required,  and  that  the  purpose  was 
merely  to  exhibit  'very  plainly'  (r.  8)  to  the  people  as- 
sembled on  this  ffreat  and  solitary  occasion,  a  conspicuous 
copy  of  the  Amdamental  precepts  of  the  law,  that  they 
mii^t  consider  it  well,  and  perhaps  take  copies  fVom  it  for 
-themselves.    In  this  case,  the  easiest  and  most  obvious 
process  would  be  to  cover  the  stones  with  plaster  or  white- 
wash, and  inscribe  or  paint  thereon  the  words  of  the  law. 
We  find  at  this  day  in  Egypt  paintings  and  hierogl3rphic 
writing  upon  plaster,  which  plaster  is  often  laid  even  upon 
the  natural  rock.    The  process  is  therefore  very  ancient, 
and  is  exemplified  in  the  country  fh>m  which  the  Hebrews 
came.    In  this  too,  even  durability  would  not  be  quite  re- 
linquished, for  after  the  lapse  of  perhaps  3000  years  we 
find  the  plaster  still  firm,  and  the  colours  of  the  figures 
painted  on  it  remaining  perfectlv  fi-esh. 

3.  *  AUthe  vDords  of  this  /ow/— Perhaps  the  decalogue, 
as  called '  the  law '  l^  way  of  eminence.  But  some  think 
that  the  whole  five  books  of  Moses  are  intended,  while 
others  conclude  that  the  direction  refers  to  an  abstract  of 
the  present  book  of  Deuteronomy,  omitting  the  historical 
parts.  Josephus,  however,  understood  that  the  blessings 
and  curses  tnemselves  formed  the  subject  of  the  inscrip- 
tions :  and  from  the  expression  used  by  Joshua  (viii.  34) 
in  describing  the  completion  of  this  injunction — *  He  read 
all  the  words  of  the  law,  the  blessings  and  curses,'  in 
which  *the  blessings  and  curses'  are  called  *the  law,'  it 
seems  not  unlikely  that  the  Jewish  historian,  and  the  Jews 
generally,  are  correct  in  understanding  the  phrase  '  this 
mw,'  as  employed  here,  to  have  the  same  reference. 

4.  *  Mount  £&a/.'— Here,  the  Samaritan  text  of  the 
Pentateuch  reads  *  Gerizim.'  The  Samaritans  had  their 
rival  temple  on  Gerizim,  and  are  generally  supposed  to 
luive  corrupted  the  text  to  enhance  its  claims,  as  the 
alteration  gives  the  inscribed  stones  and  the  altar  to  their 
fiivonrite  mountain.  On  the  oUier  hand,  the^  accuse  the 
Jews  of  having  inserted  *  Ebal'  here  from  spite  to  them ; 
and  argue  that  it  is  more  natural  that  the  altar  should 
have  been  on  the  mountain  of  blesssing  than  on  that  of 
cursing.  Kennicott  has  advocated  the  Samaritan  reading ; 
but  the  great  majority  of  Biblical  scholars  agree  in  ad- 
hering to  the  Hebrew.  Ebal  and  Gerizim  are  two  closely 
adjoining  mountains  separated  by  the  narrow  valley  in 
which  stands  the  town  of  Nabulus,  the  ancient  Shechem. 
(See  the  note  to  Gen.  xii.  6.)  Tlus  valley  has  Mount 
Gerizim  on  the  south,  and  Mount  Ebal  on  the  north. 
The  two  mountains  are  nearly  equal  in  altitude,  neither  of 
them  exceeding  seven  or  eight  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  valley,  but  much  more  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  as  the  whole  country  is  here  considerably  elevated. 
'  Neither  of  the  mountains  has  much  to  boast  of  as  to 


their  pleasantness,'  says  Maondrell,  *yet  as  one  passes  be- 
tween them,  Gerizim  seems  to  discover  a  somewhat  more 
verdant,  fruitful  aspect  than  Ebal :  the  reason  of  which 
may  be,  because  fronting  towards  the  north,  it  is  sheltered 
from  the  heat  of  the  sun  by  its  own  shade ;  whereas  Ebal, 
looking  southward,  and  receiving  the  heat  of  the  sun  that 
comes  directly  upon  it,  must,  by  consequence,  be  rendered 
more  scorched  and  unfruitful.'     Mr.  Buckingham,  who 
saw  much  of  the  mountains  from  different  points  of  view, 
speaks  less  hesitatingly  as  to  the  superiority  of  Gerizim. 
He  thinks  it  by  far  the  more  agreeable,  and  that  it  might 
be  made  the  more  productive  of  the  two,  not  only  for  the 
reason  assigned  by  Manndrell,  but  from  its  slope  of  ascent 
from  the  -mley  beins  less  abrupt  than  that  of  Ebal,  and 
from  the  soil  being  therefore  more  liable  to  accumulate, 
and  less  subject  to  be  washed  down  by  the  vernal  and 
autumnal  rains.    Some  travellers  have  taken  Hie  trouble 
to  ascend  to  the  top  of  Gerizim,  where  there  are  some 
ruins  of  an  ancient  town  and  fortress ;  but  no  remains  of 
the  Samaritan  temple  have  yet  been  distinguished.    Dr. 
Olin  extols  the  prospect  from  the  summit  of  Gerizim, 
which  he  states  to  beisomewhat  higher  than  Ebal.    The 
survey  extends  over  what  seems  the  most  fertile  and  po- 
pulous districts  of  Palestine,  affording  the  agreeable  sight 
of  numerous  villages,  and  of  cultivation  carried  to  the 
very  tops  of  the  mountains,  the  table-lands  at  the  summit 
of  which  are  adorned  with  plantations  of  fruit-trees,  while 
every  level  spot,  and  a  vast  number  of  small  fields,  sup- 
ported by  terraces,  are  sown  in  wheat    Even  Gerizim 
itself  exhibited  traces  of  recent  cultivation.    Mount  Ebal, 
as  viewed  firom  the  opposite  mountain,  spreads  out  like  the 
latter  into  a  table-land  at  the  summit,  but  is  apparently 
rocky  and  more  broken,  and  less  susceptible  of  cultivation. 
This  traveller  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  the  appearance  of 
ruins  upon  Ebal,  nearly  opposite  Nabulus,  but  was  unable 
to  verify  his  observation  by  a  nearer  examination.    The 
two  mountains  are  represented  in  the  view  of  the  valley  of 
Shechem  given  under  Gen.  xxxiii. 

6.  *  Thou  ahalt  not  lift  up  any  iron  tool  upon  them/'—In 
Blxod.  XX.  25,  *  tools'  generally  are  mentioned,  but  here 
the  interdicted  tools  are  specially  designated  as  being  of 
trail.  The  two  interdicdons  are  the  same,  and  taken  to- 
gether they  imply  that  tools  of  iron  were  at  this  time 
employed  m  the  working  of  stone.  This  is  of  some  im- 
portance, as  there  are  those  who  think  that  even  in  shaping 
stone  bronze  tools  alone  were  at  this  time  and  long  after 
employed  by  the  Egyptians  and  others.  Instruments  and 
tools  of  the  latter  material  were  certainly  employed  to  an 
extent  now  unknown  for  such  purposes ;  but  it  is  likely 
that  a  more  exclusive  use  of  such  instruments  than  the 
fact  warrants  has  been  inferred  from  the  circumstance 
that  numerous  tools  of  bronze  and  none  of  iron  have  been 
found ;  for  this  might  be  accounted  for  by  the  much  more 
rapid  decomposition  in  the  RTOund  of  the  latter  metal  than 
of  the  former.  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson,  in  his  Ancient  Egyp^ 
tiane,  has  largely  discussed  the  question  as  to  the  use  of 
iron  tools  by  the  Egyptians.  He  admits  that  no  instru- 
ments of  that  metal  have  been  found,  but  shews  Aat  the 
use  of  iron  and  steel  instruments  is  indicated  in  the  paint- 
ings by  blades,  etc  of  a  blue  colour ;  while  it  is  exoeed- 
in^y  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  haid  Egyptian  granite, 
which  is  worked  with  difflcultr  by  our  best  tools  of  iron 
and  steel,  could  be  sculptured  by  bronze  tools.  These 
probabilities  for  the  use  of  iron  tools  in  stone  work  being 
established,  the  present  text  should  be  taken  as  settling 
the  question  for  the  use  of  iron  tools  in  l^gypt,  and  for 
such  purposes ;  or,  viewed  in  the  opposite  direction,  these 
probabilities  coincide  with  this  intimation,  and  establish 
Its  truth  against  those  who  allege  that  tools  of  iron  were 
not  at  this  time  in  use. 

12,  13.  <  These  shall  stand  upon  Mount  Gerizim  to  bleu 
the  people  ....  and  these  shall  stand  upon  Mount  Ebal  to 
curstf.'—Thisdoes  not  mean  that  the  tribes  which  occupied 
the  declivities  of  Geriaim  were  to  pronounce  the  blessing/ 
and  those  on  Ebal  the  curse;  but  tiiat  they  were  respect- 
ively to  respond  '  Amen  I'  to  the  blesnngs  and  the  curses 
pronounced  by  the  priests,  who  seem  to  mive  stood  around 
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(he  ark  in  the  valley,  and,  in  pronouncing  the  benedio- 
tion8^  tamed  themselTcs  towards  the  vast  host  which  stood 
thronged  on  the  ascent  of  Grerizim,  and  whose  innomerable 
vmces  concurred  in  the  fiill  bunt  of  sound  with  which 
each  blessing  was  confirmed.  Then,  in  like  manner,  the 
priests  turned  themselves  towards  Mount  Ebal,  to  pro- 
nounce the  maledictions,  and  to  receive  fW>m  thenoo  the 
deep  and  loud  *  Amen.'  This,  the  Mishna  informs  us, 
they  did  altematelv ;  that  is,  the  priests  first  turned  to- 
wards Gerizim,  and  said,  *  Blessed  be  the  man  that  maketh 
not  any  graven  image,'  etc. ;  and  having  received  the  re* 


spouse,  turned  towards  Ebal,  and  said,  *  Cused  be  the  buu 
tnat  maketh  any  mven  image/  etc ;  and  so  on,  of  the 
rest.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  ceremony  more  nnply 
and  yet  solemnly  grand  than  this.  This  ezplaoatkiialio 
supplies  the  blessing  which  are  mentioned  as  baTiof  been 
pronounced,  but  which  are  omitted  in  the  text,  perhaps 
because  they  were  literally  the  same  as  the  cones,  in  a 
reversed  form.  It  is  oonjeotuoed,  however,  that  the 
blessings  may  all  have  been  included  in  the  general  one, 
which  the  Lord  had  previously  appointed,  and  which  ii 
given  in  Num.  vi.  24-26. 


CHAPTER  XX^ail. 

16  ITie  curses  for 


The  blessings  for  obedience, 
disobedience. 


And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  4f  thou  shalt 
hearken  diligently  unto  the  voice  of  the  Lord 
thy  God,  to  observe  a7id  to  do  all  hb  com- 
mandments whicli  I  command  thee  this  day, 
that  the  Lord  thy  God  will  set  thee  on  high 
above  all  nations  of  the  earth  : 

2  And  all  these  blessings  shall  come  on 
thee,  and  overtake  thee,  if  mou  shalt  hearken 
unto  the  voice  of  the  Lord  thy  God. 

3  Blessed  shah  thou  be  in  the  city,  and 
blessed  shalt  thou  be  in  the  field. 

4  Blessed  shall  be  the  fruit  of  thy  body, 
and  the  fruit  of  thy  ground,  and  the  fruit  of 
thy  cattle,  the  increase  of  thy  kine,  and  the 
flocks  of  thy  sheep. 

5  Blessed  shall  be  thy  basket  and  thy 
"store. 

6  Blessed  slialt  thou  be  virhen  thou  comest 
in,  and  blessed  shalt  thou  be  when  thou  goest 
out. 

7  The  Lord  shall  cause  thine  enemies  that 
rise  up  against  thee  to  be  smitten  before  thy 
face :  they  shall  come  out  against  thee  one 
way,  and  flee  before  thee  seven  ways. 

8  The  Lord  shall  command  the  blessing 
upon  thee  in  thy  ''storehouses,  and  in  all  that 
thou  settest  thme  hand  unto;  and  he  shall 
bless  thee  in  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy 
God  giveth  thee. 

9  The  Lord  shall  establish  thee  an  holy 
people  unto  himself,  as  he  hath  sworn  unto 
thee,  if  thou  shalt  keep  the  commandments  of 
the  Lord  thy  God,  and  walk  in  his  ways. 

10  And  all  people  of  the  earth  shall  sec 
that  thou  art  called  by  the  name  of  the  Lord  ; 
and  they  shall  be  afraid  of  thee. 

11  And  *the  Lord  shall  make  thee  plen- 
teous *in  goods,  in  the  fruit  of  thy  "body,  and 
in  the  fruit  of  thy  cattle,  and  in  the  fruit  of 
thy  ground,  in  the  Jand  which  the  Lord  sware 
unto  thy  fathers  to  give  thee. 

12  The  Lord  shall  open  unto  thee  his 


good  treasure,  the  heaven  to  give  the  nin 
unto  thy  land  in  his  season,  and  to  bless  all 
the  work  of  thine  hand:  and  'thoa  shalt 
lend  unto  many  nations,  and  thou  shall  Dot 
borrow. 

13  And  the  Lord  shall  make  thee  the 
head,  and  not  the  tail ;  and  thou  shalt  be 
above  only,  and  thou  shalt  not  be  beneath; 
if  that  thou  hearken  unto  the  commandmeDts 
of  the  Lord  thy  God,  which  I  commaDd  thee 
this  day,  to  observe  and  to  do  them : 

14  And  thou  shalt  not  go  a^de  from  any 
of  the  words  which  I  command  thee  this  day, 
to  the  right  hand,  or  to  the  left,  to  go  after 
other  gods  to  serve  them. 

15  1  But  it  shall  come  to  pass,  'if  thou 
wilt  not  hearken  unto  the  voice  of  the  Lobd 
thy  God,  to  observe  to  do  all  his  commaDd- 
ments  and  his  statutes  which  I  command  thee 
this  day ;  that  all  these  curses  shall  come 
upon  thee,  and  overtake  thee : 

16  Cursed  shalt  thou  be  in  the  city,  and 
cursed  sJialt  thou  i^  in  the  field. 

17  Cursed  shall  be  thy  basket  and  thy 
store. 

18  Cursed  shall  be  the  fruit  of  thy  body, 
and  the  fruit  of  thy  land,  the  increase  of  thy 
kine,  and  the  flocks  of  thy  sheep. 

19  Cursed  shalt  thou  be  when  thou  comest 
in,  and  cursed  shalt  thou  be  when  thou  goest 
out 

20  The  Lord  shall  send  upon  thee  cursing. 
vexation,  and  rebuke,  in  all  that  thou  settest 
thine  hand  unto  "for  to  do,  imtil  thou  be 
destroyed,  and  until  thou  perish  quidJy; 
because  of  the  wickedness  of  thy  doing?* 
whereby  thou  hast  forsaken  me. 

21  The  Lord  shall  make  the  pestilence 
cleave  unto  thee,  until  he  have  consumed  thee 
from  off  the  land,  whither  thou  goest  to  pos 
sess  it 

22  ''The  Lord  shall  smite  thee  with  a 
consumption,  and  with  a  fever,  and  with  an 
inflammation,  and  with  an  extreme  burni^ 
and  with  the  "sword,  and  with  blasting, «» 


iLerit.  S<.  8.       *  Or,  dough,  ot^hmeadvigtrough.       *  Or,  bans.       «  Chap.  80.  9.  &c.       ^Ot,fifrgooi.       «Heb.ai%.      '<3iip^l^ 
Urit.  86. 14.    LMnent.  8.  17.    Mai.  8.  8.    Uaruch  1 .  80.  •  H^  which  thou  wtddttt  do.  i«  LeriL  M.  If.  "  <>>  •■^ 


•  Larit.  86.  U.    LAment.  8.  17. 
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with  mildew ;  and  they  shall  pursue  thee  until 
thou  perish. 

23  And  thy  heaven  that  is  over  thy  head 
shall  be  brass,  and  the  earth  that  is  under 
thee  shall  be  iron. 

24  The  Lord  shall  make  the  rain  of  thv 
land  powder  and  dust :  from  heaven  shall  it 
come  down  upon  thee,  until  thou  be  destroyed. 

25  The  Lord  shall  cause  thee  to  be  smitten 
before  thine  enemies :  thou  shalt  go  out  one 
way  against  them,  and  flee  seven  ways  before 
them:  and  shalt  be  ^'removed  into  all  tlie 
kingdoms  of  tbc  earth. 

26  And  thy  carcase  shall  be  meat  unto  all 
fowls  of  the  air,  and  unto  the  beasts  of  the 
earth,  and  no  man  shall  fray  them  away. 

27  TTie  Lord  will  smite  thee  with  the 
botch  of  Egypt,  and  with  the  emerods,  and 
with  the  sccu),  and  with  the  itch,  whereof  thou 
canst  not  be  healed. 

28  The  Lord  shall  smite  thee  with  mad- 
ness, and  blindness,  and  astonishment  of 
heart; 

29  And  thou  shalt  grope  at  noonday,  as 
the  blind  gropeth  in  darkness,  and  thou  shalt 
not  prosper  in  thy  ways :  and  thou  shalt  be 
only  oppressed  and  spoiled  evermore,  and  no 
man  shall  save  thee. 

30  Thou  shalt  betroth  a  wife,  and  another 
man  shall  lie  with  her :  thou  shalt  build  an 
house,  and  thou  shalt  not  dwell  therein:  *'thou 
shalt  plant  a  vineyard,  and  shalt  not  '^gather 
the  graphs  thereof. 

31  Thine  ox  shall  be  slain  before  thine 
eyes,  and  thou  shalt  not  eat  thereof:  thine 
ass  shall  be  violently  taken  away  from  before 
thy  face,  and  *^shall  not  be  restored  to  thee : 
thy  sheep  shall  be  given  unto  thine  enemies, 
and  thou  shalt  have  none  to  rescue  them. 

32  Thy  sons  and  thy  daughters  shall  be 
given  unto  another  people,  and  thine  eyes 
shall  look,  and  fail  with  longina  for  them  all 
the  day  long :  and  there  shall  oe  no  might  in 
thine  hand. 

33  The  fruit  of  thy  land,  and  all  thy  la- 
bours, shall  a  nation  which  thou  knowest  not 
eat  up ;  and  thou  shalt  be  only  oppressed  and 
crushed  alway : 

34  So  that  thou  shalt  be  mad  for  the  sight 
of  thine  eyes  which  thou  shalt  see. 

35  The  Lord  shall  smite  thee  in  the  knees, 
and  in  the  legs,  with  a  sore  botch  that  cannot 
be  healed,  from  the  sole  of  thy  foot  unto  the 
top  of  thy  head. 

36  The  Lord  shall  bring  thee,  and  thy 


It  Heb.ybr  a  temomng. 
IS  H«b.  tkall  not  r9turm  to  thee* 
\n  Heb.  th$*/  tMaU  not  ht  thint. 


1>  Chap.  SO.  6. 

1«  1  Rinjn  9.  7. 

l»Or,i 


kin^  which  thou  shalt  set  over  thee,  unto  a 
nation  which  neither  thou  nor  thy  fathers  have 
known ;  and  there  shalt  thou  serve  other  gods, 
wood  and  stone. 

37  And  thou  shalt  become  "an  astonish- 
ment, a  proverb,  and  a  byword,  among  all 
nations  whither  the  Lord  shall  lead  thee. 

38  *'Thou  shalt  carry  much  seed  out  into 
the  field,  and  shalt  gatiier  but  little  in ;  for 
the  locust  shall  consume  it. 

39  Thou  shalt  plant  vineyards,  and  dress 
themj  but  shalt  neither  drink  ofihe  vdne,  nor 

gather  the  grajyes;  for  the  worms  shall  eat 
lem. 

40  Thou  shalt  have  olive  trees  throughout 
all  thy  coasts,  but  thou  shalt  not  anoint  thyself 
with  the  oil;  for  thine  olive  shall  cast  his 
fruit. 

41  Thou  shalt  beget  sons  and  daughters, 
but  "thou  shalt  not  enjoy  them  ;  for  they 
shall  go  into  captivity. 

42  All  thy  trees  and  fruit  of  thy  land  shall 
the  locust  "consume. 

43  The  stranger  that  is  within  thee  shall 
get  up  above  thee  very  high ;  and  thou  shalt 
comef  down  very  low. 

44  He  shall  lend  to  thee,  and  thou  shalt 
not  lend  to  him :  he  shall  be  the  head,  and 
thou  shalt  be  the  tail. 

45  Moreover  all  these  curses  shall  come 
upon  thee,  and  shall  pursue  thee,  and  over- 
take thee,  till  thou  be  destroyed ;  because 
thou  hearkenedst  not  unto  the  voice  of  the 
Lord  thy  God,  to  keep  his  commandments 
and  his  statutes  which  he  commanded  thee : 

46  And  they  shall  be  upon  thee  for  a  sign 
and  for  a  wonder,  and  upon  thy  seed  for  ever. 

47  Because  thou  servedst  not  the  Lord 
thy  God  with  joyfulness,  and  with  gladness  of 
heart,  for  the  abundance  of  all  things; 

48  Therefore  shalt  thou  serve  thine  ene- 
mies which  the  Lord  shall  send  against  thee, 
in  hunger,  and  in  thirst,  and  in  nakedness, 
and  in  want  of  all  things :  and  he  shall  put  a 
yoke  of  iron  upon  tliy  neck,  until  he  have 
destroyed  tlice. 

49  The  Lord  shall  bring  a  nation  against 
thee  from  far,  from  the  end  of  the  earth, 
as  swifl  as  &e  eagle  flieth ;  a  nation  whose 
tongue  thou  shalt  not  '^understand ; 

50  A  nation  "^of  fierce  countenance,  which 
shall  not  regard  the  person  of  the  old,  nor 
shew  fevour  to  the  younc : 

51  And  he  shall  eat  the  fruit  of  thy  cattle, 
and  the  fruit  of  thy  land,  until  thou  be  de- 

U  Heb.  prijfwn€t  or,  «m  it  at  common  aMOt. 
Jer.  »4.  9,  and  S5.  9.  ^7  Micah  6.  15.    Hag.  1.  6. 

to  Heb.  hear,  »  Heb.  ttrovy  offiuo, 
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stroyed :  which  also  shall  not  leave  thee  eitfier 
corn,  wine,  or  oil,  or  the  increase  of  thy  kine, 
or  flocks  of  thy  sheep,  until  he  have  destroyed 
thee. 

'52  And  he  shall  besiege  thee  in  all  thy 
gates,  until  thy  high  and  fenced  walls  come 
down,  wherein  thou  trustedst,  throughout  all 
thy  land  :  and  he  shall  besiege  thee  m  all  thy 

gates  throughout  all  thy  land,  which  the  Lobd 
ly  God  hath  given  tliee. 

53  And  '''thou  shalt  eat  the  firuit  of  thine 
own  "body,  the  flesh  of  thy  sons  and  of  thv 
daughters,  which  the  I^ord  thv  Grod  hath 
given  thee,  in  the  siege,  and  in  the  straitness, 
wherewith  thine  enemies  shall  distress  thee : 

54  So  that  the  man  that  is  tender  among 
you,  and  very  delicate,  his  eye  shall  be  evU 
toward  his  brother,  and  toward  the  wife  of  his 
bosom,  and  toward  the  remnant  of  his  children 
which  he  shall  leave : 

55  So  that  he  will  not  give  to  any  of  them 
of  the  flesh  of  his  children  whom  he  shall  eat : 
because  he  hath  nothing  left  him  in  the  sie^e, 
and  in  the  straitness,  wherewith  thine  enemies 
shall  distress  thee  in  all  thy  gates. 

56  The  tender  and  delicate  woman  among 
you,  which  would  not  adventure  to  set  the 
Sole  of  her  foot  upon  the  ground  for  delicate- 
ness  and  tenderness,  her  eye  shall  be  evil 
toward  the  husband  of  her  bosom,  and  toward 
her  son,  and  toward  her  daughter, 

57  And  toward  her  **yoimg  one  that  cometh 
out  from  between  her  feet,  and  toward  her 
children  which  she  shall  bear :  for  she  shall 
eat  them  for  want  of  all  things  secretly  in  the 
siege  and  straitness,  wherewith  thine  enemy 
shall  distress  thee  in  thy  gates. 

58  If  thou  wilt  not  observe  to  do  all  the 
words  of  this  law  that  are  written  in  this  book, 
that  thou  maye^t  fear  this  glorious  and  fearful 
name,  THE  LORD  THY  GOD ; 

59  Then  the  Lord  will  make  thy  plagues 
wonderful,  and  the  plagues  of  thy  seed,  even 

It  Levit.  26.  29.    8  Kings  6.  29.    Lament.  4.  10.    Birueh  2.  3. 
a  Heb.  cause  to  asetnd. 


great  plagues,  and  of  long  continuance,  and 
sore  sicknesses,  and  of  long  continuaoce. 

60  Moreover  he  will  bring  upon  thee  all 
the  diseases  of  Effypt,  which  thou  wast  a&aid 
of;  and  they  shall  cleave  unto  thee. 

61  Also  every  sickness,  and  every  plamie, 
which  is  not  written  in  the  book  of  tnis  kw, 
them  will  the  Lord  '^bring  upon  thee,  until 
thou  be  destroyed. 

62  And  ye  shall  be  left  few  in  number, 
whereas  ye  were  **as  the  stars  of  heaven  for 
multitude ;  because  thou  wouldest  not  obey 
the  voice  of  the  Lord  thy  God. 

63  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  as  the 
Lord  rejoiced  over  you  to  do  you  good,  and 
to  multiply  you ;  so  the  Lord  wSl  rejoice 
over  you  to  destroy  you,  and  to  bring  you  to 
nought ;  and  ye  shall  be  plucked  from  off  the 
land  whither  thou  goest  to  possess  it. 

64  And  the  Lord  shall  scatter  thee  among 
all  people,  from  the  one  end  of  the  earth  even 
unto  the  other ;  and  diere  thou  shalt  serre 
other  gods,  which  neither  thou  nor  thy  fathen 
have  known,  even  wood  and  stone. 

65  And  among  these  nations  shalt  thon 
find  no  ease,  neither  shall  the  sole  of  tby  foot 
have  rest :  but  the  Lord  shall  ^ve  thee  there 
a  trembling  heart,  and  failing  of  eyes,  and 
sorrow  of  mind : 

66  And  thy  life  shall  hang  in  doubt  before 
thee ;  and  Ihou  shalt  fear  day  and  night,  and 
shalt  have  none  assurance  of  thy  life : 

67  Li  the  morning  thou  shwt  say,  WonM 
God  it  were  even  I  and  at  even  thou  shalt  ttj, 
Would  God  it  were  mominc  I  for  the  fear  of 
thine  heart  wherewith  thou  shalt  fear,  aid  for 
the  sight  of  thine  eyes  wliich  thou  shalt  see. 

68  And  the  Lord  shall  bring  thee  into 
Egypt  again  with  ships,  by  the  way  whereof  I 
spake  unto  thee.  Thou  shalt  see  it  do  more 
again :  and  there  ye  shall  be  sold  unto  yoor 
enemies  for  bondmen  and  bondwomen,  and 
no  man  shall  buy  r/ou. 


«s  Heb.  W/y. 


M  H«b.  V^ffMHA. 
««  Chip.  10.  St. 


Verse 5.  *  Thj/  basket  and  thy  store* — ^The  word  trans- 
luted  <  store '  is  the  same  which  is  rendered  *  kneading- 
trongh'  in  Exod.  xii.  34  (see  the  note  there).  The  pur* 
port  of  this  is  evidently  to  promise  that  there  shoola  be 
abandanoe  of  Aroits  lor  the  basket,  and  meal  for  the 
kneading-trouffhs. 

13.  *  The  head,  and  not  the  tail* — a  common  orien- 
talism, contrasting  the  most  elevated  and  most  degrading 
conditions.  *  It  is  amusing/  savs  Mr.  Roberto,  *  to  hear 
men  of  rank  in  the  East  spade  of  their  dependents  as  tails. 
Has  a  servant  not  obeyed  his  master,  the  former  asks, 
«*  Who  are  you  ?  are  you  the  head  or  the  taU  ?"  Should  a 
person  begin  to  partake  of  food  before  thoie  of  high  caste, 
542 


it  is  asked,  "What  I  is  the  taU  to  begin  to  wag  befoie  the 
head  ?  " »    (  Oriental  lUustratitms,  p.  126.) 
21.  «  7%epe»afewc«.'— The  Hebrew  word  IJ^,  rendered 

by  the  Septuagint  Bdyorros,  and  occasionally  bj  ^^^"SL 
usually  translated  pestilence  in  our  versioo,  is  by  Bodm 
writers  usually  set  down  as  the  plague.  This  opiiw* 'J* 
formerly  entertained;  but  the  medical  writer  la  tte 
Cyclopcedia  of  Biblical  Literature  affirms  that  there  is  no 
descnption  of  any  pestilence  in  the  Kble  which  wo^ 
enable  us  to  form  any  idea  of  its  specific  character.  'S^ 
veral  epidemics  are  the  common  accompaniments  of  da$c 
crowding  in  cities,  and  of  fiunine;  aad  we  acoordiagty 
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find  them  mentioDed  in  connection  (Lev.  xzvi.  25 :  Jer. 
xXy.  12;  xxix.  18;  Matt  xxiv.  7;  Luke  zxi.  11).  But 
tiiere  is  no  better  argoment  for  believing  that  *  pestilence ' 
in  these  instances  means  the  glandolar  plagoe  than  the 
fhct  of  its  being  at  present  the  prevalent  epidemic  of  the 
East  It  is  also  remarkable  meA  the  Mosuc  law,  which 
contains  such  strict  rules  for  the  seclusion  of  lepers,  should 
have  allowed  a  disease  to  pass  unnoticed  which  is  above 
all  others  the  most  deadly,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most 
easily  checked  by  sanatory  regulations  of  the  same  kind.' 
(Art  Pestilbmce.)  It  would  therefore  appear  that  there 
is  no  distinct  intimation  in  the  Bible  of  the  pretence  of  the 
modem  slandular  *  plague,'  with  which  we  are  apt  to 
identify  tne  Scriptural  *  pettilenoe,'  from  the  habit  of  re« 
gardiug  the  words  as  synonymous.  There  it  a  similar 
absence  of  distinct  indications  of  this  diseate  in  the  ancient 
heathen  writers ;  and  upon  the  whole  it  remaint  doubtfbl 
whether  that  wmch  is  now  properly  known  as  theplague 
existed  andently  in  Egypt,  Western  Asia,  or  Eur^ 
although  other  diteaset  as  dangerous,  at  fktal,  and  at  de* 
vastatiug  may  then  have  been  known.  It  appears  to  ut 
that  the  Hebrew  word  deber,  which  means '  destruction '  or 
'  death,'  may  have  been  a  general  and  indistinct  term  ap- 
plicable to  all  or  any  of  these  terrible  epidemics  which 
afflict  the  life  of  man. 

22.  *  Consumption,*  etc,— In  the  list  of  diseases  here,  and 
in  V.  27,  it  must  be  understood,  in  several  instances,  not  as 
in^cating  precisely  the  same  diseases  which  are  known  to 
us  by  the  names  here  given  to  them,  but  as  words  literally 
translating  the  origimil.  It  would  require  a  physidan 
practically  acquainted  with  Oriental  maladies,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  with  Oriental  literature  on  the  other,  to  point 
out  with  precision  the  disorders  particularly  intended.  So, 
in  the  present  instance,  it  might  be  better  to  render  n^l^ 
ihachepeth,  by  '  a  consuming  disorder,'  than  by  *  con- 
sumption;' because,  although  the  latter  word  answers  in 
literal  meanina  to  the  origiiud,  we  assign  it  particularlv  to 
a  disorder  which  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  known  in  the  East, 
but  with  which  the  English  reader  will  be  apt  to  identify 
it 

—  *  Fever ....  inflioimaHon . .  • .  extrewu  burning* — Here 
are  three  diseases,  all  of  which  have  in  their  origin  the 
leading  idea  of  bunting ;  and  wliich  were  therefore  pro* 
baUy  hot,  burning  disorders— fevers,  inflammations ;  the 
proper  names  cf  which  must  have  sugge8te4  to  the  Hebrews 
the  particular  diseases  intended,  witn  their  distinguishing 
characteristics,  concerning  which  we  are  ignorant  The 
word  translated  'fever '  T\fS^  haddachaih,  is  the  same 
which,  in  Lev.  xxvi.  16,  is  rendered  *  burning  ague.*  It 
doubtiess  denotes  the  most  intensely  burning  kind  of  fever, 
such  as  should,  as  is  said  in  that  text, '  consume  the  eyes,' 
and  cause  sorrow  of  heart  The  *  inflammation,*  "^(VjO 
charchur,  also  indicates  some  fervid  disorder  which  it  is 
not  easy  to  distinguish.  The  T\^^  dalleketh,  rendered 
'  extreme  burning,'  is  supposed  by  many  good  scholars 
really  to  mean  the  ague,  in  accordance  with  the  Septuagint, 
Vulgate,  and  Arabic  Most  of  the  other  translations,  how- 
ever, with  ours,  render  it  by  burning—which  is  still  not 
altogether  against  its  being  the  ague,  which  is  distin- 
guiuied  by  its  hot  as  well  as  its  cold  fits.  Fevers  and 
agues  of  great  severity  are  common  in  the  East 

—  *  The  fi9orJ.'— Most  Hebrew  scholars  agree  that 
*  dryness'  or  *  drought '  is  the  better  meaning  of  inn 
chereb,  in  this  place;  but  it  b  not  a^^reed  whether  it  de- 
notes drought  m  human  bodies,  occasioned  by  such  as  the 
above  burmng  disorders,  or  external  drought  in  the  earth, 
from  the  force  of  the  sun  and  the  want  of  run. 

—  •  Blasting  and  mildew,'— No  English  term  is  per- 
haps so  proper  as  '  blight,'  to  represent  the  Hebrew  word 
translated  '  blasting.'  Something  of  the  nature  of  a  mil- 
dew seems,  as  our  translators  apprehend,  to  be  denoted  by 
the  other  word. 

23.  '  Uiif  heaven* •••thaU  be  brau,and  the  earth* *,. 


iron,* — ^A  proverbial  figure  of  speech ;  the  comparison  of 
the  heavens  to  brass,  denoting  a  continued  drought,  in 
which  the  heavens  yield  no  rain ;  and  the  comparison  of 
the  earth  to  iron,  shewing  the  consequence  of  that  drought, 
when  the  earth  becomes  bare  and  hard  like  iron.  May 
tiiere  not  also  be  some  reference  to  the  slowing  heat  which 
the  sun  gives  to  the  soil  when  hardened  by  long  drought  ? 
It  has  often  occurred  to  the  writer,  when  in  the  East, 
without  having  this  text  at  the  time  present  to  his  miud, 
to  compare  the  heat  of  the  ground,  under  such  circum- 
stances, to  that  felt  in  iron  which  has  lain  exposed  to  the 
heat  of  the  summer's  sun. 

24.  '  The  Lord  ehall  make  the  rain  of  thy  land  powder 
(md  duet.'-^TbM  may,  with  the  greatest  probability,  be  re- 
ferrtd  to  the  winds,  which  occasionally  in  the  East,  and 
partioularly  in  desert  regions  and  tiie  districts  bordering  on 
them,  sweep  the  surfece  of  the  ground,  and,  whirling  up 
the  dust  and  sand,  hurries  it  along,  darkening  the  light  of 
day,  and  subjecting  to  the  most  serious  inconvenience,  if 
not  danger,  the  travellers  and  others  who  may  be  exposed 
to  its  operation.  The  sand-storms  occur  in  their  most 
awfbl  form  in  those  deserts  where  the  fine  sand  is  thrown 
into  hillocks,  which  being  swept  by  furious  winds,  the  sand 
of  which  they  are  formol  is  tossed  on  high,  and  whirled 
rapidly  and  denselv  through  the  air,  and  at  last  fklls 
heavily,  fbrming  otner  hillocks,  to  be  swept  and  whirled 
again.  Thus  the  storm  proceeds — wave  following  wave — 
that  newly  raised  mountm^  over  that  nearly  spent,  and  the 
looser  spray  of  both  the  rising  and  subsiding  waves  con- 
tinuing to  fill  the  upper  and  surrounding  air  until  the 
storm  has  finally  subsided.  Under  this  most  awful  exhibi- 
tion of  the  sand-storm,  it  sometimes  happens  that  travel- 
lers and  their  cattie  are  overwhelmed  and  suffocated.  And 
even  the  more  common  and  less  dangerous  forms  of  this 
phenomenon,  which  occur  in  regions  less  absolutelv  sandy, 
or  where  the  sands  are  less  extendve  than  in  the  great 
sandy  deserts  of  Asia,  are  still  very  formidable  and  alarm- 
ing. Mr.  Buckingham  has  given  a  description  of  such  a 
storm,  of  that  d^ription  which  must  have  been  well 
known  to  the  Israelites  during  their  wanderings.  It  oo* 
curred  in  the  desert  of  Suez,  that  is,  on  the  western  verge 
of  that  sandy  desert  which  occupies  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  oountrr  between  Egypt  and  Palestine:  —  *The 
morning  was  delightfhl  on  our  setting  out,  and  promised 
us  a  fine  day ;  but  the  light  airs  from  the  south  soon  in- 
creased to  a  gale,  the  sun  became  obscure,  and  as  every 
hour  brought  us  into  a  looser  sand,  it  flew  about  us  in  such 
whirlwinds,  with  the  sudden  gusts  that  blew,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  proceed.  We  halted  therefore  for  an  hour, 
and  took  shelter  under  the  lee  of  our  beasts,  who  were 
themselves  so  terrified  as  to  need  fastening  by  the  knees, 
and  uttered  in  their  wailings  but  a  melancholy  symphony 
. . .  .Fitly  gales  of  wind  at  sea  appeared  to  me  more  easy  to 
be  encountered  than  one  amongst  these  sands.  It  is  im- 
possible to  imagine  desolation  more  complete ;  we  could 
see  neither  sun,  earth,  nor  sky ;  the  plain  at  ten  paces  dis- 
tance was  absolutely  imperceptible :  our  beasts,  as  well  as 
ourselves,  were  so  covered  as  to  render  breathing  difficult ; 
they  hid  their  faces  in  the  ground,  and  we  could  only  un- 
cover our  own  for  a  moment  to  bdiold  this  chaos  of  mid- 
dav  darkness,  and  wait  impatientipr  for  its  al»tement' 

Mr.  Buckingham  adds,  that  while  they  renudned  in  this 
situation  the  most  unbroken  silence  was  maintained  by  the 
party,  every  one  being  too  much  impressed  by  the  so- 
leumity  of  the  occasion,  to  speak.  The  fury  of  the  storm 
at  last  spent  itself  in  sudden  lulls  and  squalls,  like  the 
storms  of  the  ocean.  *  The  bold  ima^ry  of  the  eastern 
poets,'  concludes  the  traveller,  *  describing  the  Deity  as 
avenging  in  his  anger,  and  terrible  in  his  wrath,  riding 
upon  the  wings  of  the  wind,  and  breathing  his  fury  in  the 
storm,  must  £ive  been  inspired  by  scenes  like  these.' 

We  must  not  omit  to  notice  another  effect  of  such  storms, 
which  is  tiie  injury  to  cultivated  grounds  from  the  sands 
thus  '  rained '  upon  them  from  the  bordering  deserts.  The 
sands  gradually  encroach  upon  the  lands  exposed  to  this 
danger,  particularljr  when  their  population  iias  been 
thinned;  and  thus  it  is  that  many  districts  of  Western 
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Asia,  which  were  andently  fiunoui  for  their  fertility,  are 
now  quite  barren. 

27.  *  The  botch  of  E^i.  See  the  note  on  ch.  yii.  1.5. 
Some  writers  think  this  the  elephantiasis,  and  it  may  be 
so,  although  that  appears  to  be  sufficiently  represented 
elsewhere  as  one  of  the  forms  of  leprosy.  We,  nowever, 
incline  rather  to  think  that  it  may  have  been  a  disease 
more  peculiar  to  E^gypt ;  and  in  that  case  we  might  see 
sufficient  analogy  in  a  troublesome  cutaneous  disease  which 
afflicts  the  people  of  that  country  towards  the  end  of  June  or 
beginning  of  July,  and  which  b  on  that  account  attributed 
to  the  risuig  of  the  Nile.  It  consists  of  an  eruption  of  red 
spots  and  pmiples,  which  for  the  time  of  their  continuance 
occasion  a  very  troublesome  smarting. 

«  Emerods* — See  1  Sam.  v.  6. 

«  The  scab '  (nna  5rarai).— Probably  a  malignant  kind  of 
scurvy. 

« iTie  itch'  (jonn  cheres).— -The  itch  is  no  doubt  in- 
tended, from  the  analogy  of  the  Arabic,  in  which  the  same 
word  occurs  as  a  verb,  to  scratch,  to  be  rough  or  scabby. 
Its  appearance  here,  in  a  list  of  the  severest  physical  cala- 
mities, need  occasion  no  surprise.  The  disorder  is  far 
more  common  and  incomparably  more  formidable  in  the 
East  than  in  Europe.  It  is  not  unusual  to  see  a  man 
covered  from  head  to  foot  with  the  noisome  and  irritable 
sores  of  this  disorder. 

35.  *  In  the  knees  and  in  the  legs,* — RoseumUller,  in  his 
Scholia,  has  shewn  that  this  verse  contains  a  very  exact 
description  of  the  elephantiasis,  a  disorder  whicLi  in  the 
middle  ages  was  well  known  in  Europe  under  the  name  of 
leprosy.  This  term  was  erroneously  applied  to  it :  but  the 
mistake  originating  in  the  old  Latin  translators  from  the 
Arabic,  is  still  kept  up  by  trayellers  in  the  Kast,  who 
usually  describe  as  leprosy  that  which  is  in  reali^  the 
elephantiasis.  The  following  description  of  the  disease 
forms  part  of  the  notice  of  it  in  Dr.  W.  A.  Nicholson's 
Art.  Leprosy,  in  the  Cychpadia  of  Biblical  Literature, 

Elephantiasis  first  of  all  makes  its  appearance  by  six)ts  of 
a  redcush,  yellowish,  or  livid  hue,  irregularly  disseminated 
over  the  skin  and  slightiy  raised  above  its  surfieu».  These 
spots  are  glossy,  and  appear  oily,  or  as  if  they  were  covered 
with  yamish.  After  they  have  remained  in  this  way  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  time,  they  are  succeeded  by  an  eruption 
of  tubercles ;  these  are  soft,  roundish  tumours,  varying  in 
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size  from  that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  an  olive,  and  are  of  a 
reddish  or  livid  colour.    They  are  principally  derekped 
on  the  face  and  ears,  but  in  the  course  of  years  extend  over 
the  whole  body.    The  face  becomes  frightfully  deformed; 
the  forehead  is  traversed  by  deep  lines,  and  covered  with 
numerous  tubercles ;  the  eyebrows  become  bald,  swelled, 
furrowed  by  oblique  lines,  and  covered  with  nipple-like 
elevations ;  the  eyelashes  fall  out,  and  the  eyes  assume  a 
fixed  and  staring  look;  the  lips  are  enormously  tiiickened 
and  shining:  the  beard  fklls  out;  the  chin  and  ears  aie 
enlarged  and  beset  with  tubercles ;  the  lobe  and  alse  of  dte 
nose  are  frightfully  enlarged  and  deformed;  the  nostrils 
irregnlarljjr  dilated,  internally  constricted,  and  excoriated ; 
the  voice  is  hoarse  and  nasal,  and  the  brea^  intolerably 
fetid.    After  some  time,  generally  after  some  years,  many 
of  the  tubercles  ulcerate,  and  themoatter  which  exudes  from 
them  dries  to  crusts  of  a  brownish  or  blackish  colour ;  bat 
this  process  seldom  terminates  in  cicatrization.     The  ex- 
tremities are  affected  in  the  same  way  as  the  &ce.    The 
hollow  of  the  foot  is  swelled  out,  so  that  the  sole  becomes 
fiat ;  the  sensibility  of  the  skin  is  greatiy  impaired,  and.  is 
the  hands  and  feet,  often  entirely  lost;  the  joints  of  the 
toes  ulcerate  and  MX  off  one  after  the  other ;  insupportable 
foBtor  exhales  from  the  whole  body.   The  patient's  general 
health  is  not  affected  for  a  considerable  time,  and  his  suf- 
ferings are  not  always  of  the  same  intensity  as  his  extenal 
deforminr.    Often,  however,  his  nights  are  sleepless  or 
disturbed  by  frightful  dreams ;  he  becomes  morose  and 
melancholy ;  he  shuns  the  sight  of  the  healthy,  because  he 
feels  what  an  object  of  disgust  he  is  to  them,  and  life 
becomes  a  loathsome  burden  to  him ;  or  he  &lls  into  a 
state  of  apathy,  and  after  many  years  of  such  an  existence 
he  sinks  either  from  exhaustion,  or  from  the  superventioo 
of  internal  disease.    The  Greeks  gave  the  name  of  de- 
phantiasis  to  this  disease,  because  the  skin  of  the  persoo 
affected  with  it  was  thought  to  resemble  that  of  an  elephant, 
in  dark  colour,  ruggedness,  and  insensibility,  or,  as  some 
have  thought,  because  the  foot,  after  the  loss  of  the  toes, 
when  the  hollow  of  the  sole  is  filled  up  and  the  ankle  en- 
larged, resembles  the  fix>t  of  an  elephant. 

33,  37.  <  Thou  shalt  be  only  oppressed  and  crushed  aheay 
....  T^ou  shalt  become  an  astonishment,  a  procait,  and  a 
bifword,  among  all  nations/^How  TenUiTkMj  have  these 
prophecies  been  accomplished  in  the  whole  mstory  of  this 
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nngaJar  people,  since  they  became  a  people  dispersed 
tbroagh  all  natioDs— cast  down,  but  not  ntterly  destroyed  I 
Indeed  the  whole  series  of  prophecies  in  this  chapter  have 
been  so  remarkablj  accomplished,  that  there  could  be  few 
studies  better  adapted  to  oonyince  a  wavering  mind  of  the 
Divine  authority  by  which  Moses  acted  and  spoke,  than  to 
trace  out  the  generally  well  known  £Bicts  by  which  these 
most  intelligible  predictions  were  fulfilled,  and  are  still 
fUlfillinff.  Nor  is  there  any  other  theory  which  wUl  ac- 
count for  the  amazing  peculiarities  which  the  Hebrew 
nation  continues,  at  this  day,  to  ezhibi^  than  that  which 
we  find  in  the  Divine  intention,  which  is  here  expressed 
through  Moses,  and  in  after-times  through  other  pnyphets. 
We  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  point  out,  in  the  Scrip- 
ture history  itself^  the  acoomplishment  of  much  that  is 
here  foretcud :  and  shall  chiefly  limit  the  few  following 
remarks  to  instances  which  occurred  after  the  sacred  his- 
tory had  closed.  It  is  not  part  of  the  duty  we  have  under- 
taken to  investigate  or  point  out  generally  the  fulfilment 
of  prophecy :  but  there  will  still  be  some  conspicuous  in- 
stances concerning  which  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion, 
and  which  come  fully  within  our  plan.  These  are  chiefly 
such  as  referred  to  tiie  then  future  history  of  different 
nations,  and  which  foretold  the  condition  to  which  various 
countries  and  cities  have  long  since  been  brought  Those 
who  wish  to  trace  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy  in  detail  will 
of  course  aviul  themselves  of  the  assistance  which  the  ex- 
cellent works  of  Bishop  Newton  and  Dr.  Keith  are  so  well 
calculated  to  afford. 

49.  *  TTie  Lord  shall  briny  a  nation  against  thee  from 
far,'— This  prophecy  is  thought  to  refer  to  the  destruction 
of  the  Jewisn  nation  by  the  Uomans,  to  which  it  cerUunly 
most  literally  applies.  They  came  from  fiir ;  and  the  pro- 
phecy has  a  still  closer  application,  when  we  consider  that 
the  soldiers  themselves  were  mostly  fh>m  France,  Spain, 
Britun,  and,  what  the  Hebrews  would  call,  the  ends  of  the 
earth.  Vespasian  and  Hadrian,  the  two  great  destroyers 
of  the  Jews,  also  came  from  commanding  nere  in  Britain. 
The  eagle  was  their  standard ;  and  their  language  was  fiir 
more  unknown  to  the  Jews  than  was  that  of  tne  Chaldeans, 
to  whom  some  would  refer  this  prophecy. 

50.  *  Shall  notregard  the  person  of  the  old;  etc— This 
was  true  of  the  Chaldeans.  In  2  Chron.  xxxvL  17,  it  is 
said,  •  He '  (Uie  Lord)  *  brought  upon  them  the  king  of  the 
Chaldeans,  who  slew  their  young  men  with  the  sword. .  •  • 
and  had  no  compassion  upon  young  man  or  maiden,  old 
man,  or  him  that  stooped  for  age.'  This  was  also  true  of 
the  Romans ;  for  Josephus  informs  us,  that  when  Vespadan 
entered  Gadara, '  he  slew  all,  man  by  man,  the  Romans 
shewing  mercy  to  no  age,  out  of  hatred  to  the  nation,  and 
from  a  remembrance  of  their  former  injuries.'  Similar 
slaughter  took  place  at  Gamala,  where,  as  the  same  his- 
torian informs  us,  *  nobody  escaped  except  two  women,  and 
they  only  by  concealing  themselves  from  the  fUry  of  the 
Romans  when  the  city  was  taken.    Not  even  the  in&nts 


were  spared ;  but  were  snatched  up  by  the  soldiers,  and 
thrown  down  from  the  citadel.' 

53.  *  Thou  shalt  eat  the  fruit  of  thine  own  ftorfy.'—This 
was  remarkably  fulfilled  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by 
Titus,  as  recorded  by  Josephus.  But  the  same  had  pre- 
viously happened  also,  when  Samaria  was  besieged  by  the 
king  of  Syria  in  the  time  of  Ahab.  See  the  note  on  2 
Kings  vi.  29;  Luke  xxL  23.  The  prophecy  probably 
refers  to  botii,  and  to  other  similar  events  which  may  not 
have  been  recorded. 

62.  *  Few  in  nitmher* — ^The  present  number  of  the 
Jews  throughout  the  world  is  not  supposed  by  any  to  ex- 
ceed six  millions,  and  is  reckoned  by  some  at  not  above 
four  millions, — and  this  after  the  lapse  of  long  ages  during 
which  peoples  originally  but  few  m  number  have  grown 
into  mighty  and  populous  nations.  It  does  not,  however, 
appear  that  the  present  text  refers  to  this,  but  rather  to 
the  numbers  which  would  be  left  remaining  after,  as  the 
following  verse  expresses  it,  they  should  be  *  plucked  ftt>m 
off  the  land'  whicn  the^  were  then  about  to  take  for  a 
possession.  These  are  few  indeed;  and  these  few  are 
aliens  in  the  land  tiiat  was  once  their  own ;  and  of  all 
the  aliens  found  in  that  land,  they  are  the  most  oi^ressed 
and  degraded. 

68.  *  7%ere  ye  shaU  be  sold' — ^This  was  accomplished 
on  several  occasions.  It  is  related  both  by  Aristeas  and 
Josephus,  that  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  there 
were  vast  numbers  of  Hebrew  slaves  in  Egypt,  and  that 
the  king  himself  bought  above  100,000  of  them  f^om  their 
masters  and  set  them  free.  Egypt  indeed  was  the  great 
slave  mart  of  ancient  times,  and  several  of  the  conquerors 
and  oppressors  of  the  Jews  sent,  at  least,  a  large  proportion 
of  their  captives  thither  to  be  sold.  Titus  had  90,000  cap- 
tives after  Jerusalem  was  taken.  Those  above  seventeen 
years  of  age  were  sent  to  difierent  parts  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire to  labour  on  the  public  works,  besides  great  numbers 
who  perished  in  compulsory  combats  with  wild  beasts. 
Those  under  seventeen  were  doomed  to  be  sold  for  slaves ; 
but  in  such  deep  oontempt  and  detestation  was  the  nation 
held,  that  few  were  willmg  to  buy  them ;  and  the  Jews 
who  remained  at  large  were  too  few  and  poor  to  be  able  to 
redeem  their  brethren.  The  market  was  also  glutted  with 
their  numbers,  so  that  they  were  sold  at  a  mere  nominal 
price—sometimes  thirty  for  a  small  piece  of  money.  Thoco 
who  remained  unpurchased  were  sent  into  connnement, 
where  they  perished  by  hundreds  and  by  ^ousands  toge- 
ther, fh>m  nc^ect  and  hunger.  Egypt  received  a  large 
proportion  of  these  slaves,  who  were  probably  sent  thither 
ta  ships,  as  the  Romans  had  a  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  tnis  was  a  much  easier  and  safer  war  of  transporting 
them  than  by  land  across  the  desert  The  same  things, 
precisely,  took  place  on  the  final  desolation  of  Israel  by 
Hadrian,  who  may  be  said  to  have  consummated  their 
doom,  by  decreeing,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Roman 
senate,  that  no  Jew  should  ever,  on  pain  of  death,  enter  the 
land  of  his  fathers. 


CHAPTER  XXIX, 

2  Moses  exhorteth  them  to  obedience,  by  the  memory  of 
the  works  they  had  seen,  10  All  are  presented 
before  the  Lord  to  enter  into  his  covenant,  20  I%e 
great  wrath  on  him  that  fiattereth  hims^  m  Ins 
wickedness.    29  Secret  things  belong  vnto  God, 

These  are  the  words  of  the  covenant,  which 
the  Lord  coinmanded  Moses  to  make  with 
the  children  of  Israel  in  the  land  of  Moab, 
beside  the  covenant  which  he  made  with  them 
in  Horeb. 

2  Y  And  Moses  called  unto  all  Israel,  and 


said  unto  them,  *Ye  have  seen  all  that  the 
Lord  did  before  your  eyes  in  the  land  of 
Egypt  unto  Pharaoh,  and  unto  all  his  ser- 
vants, and  unto  all  his  land  ; 

3  The  great  temptations  which  thine  eyes 
have  seen,  the  signs,  and  those  great  mi- 
racles: 

4  Yet  the  Lord  hath  not  given  you  an 
heart  to  perceive,  and  eyes  to  see,  and  ears  to 
hear,  unto  this  day. 

5  And  I  have  led  you  forty  years  in  the 
wilderness :  your  clothes  are  not  waxen  old 
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upon  you,  and  thy  shoe  is  not  waxen  old  upon 
thy  foot. 

6  Ye  have  not  eaten  bread,  neither  have 
ye  drunk  wine  or  strong  drink  :  that  ye  might 
know  that  I  am  the  Lord  your  God. 

7  And  when  ye  came  unto  this  place,  Sihon 
the  king  of  H!eshbon,  and  Og  the  king  of 
Bashan,  came  out  against  us  unto  battle,  and 
we  smote  them : 

8  And  we  took  their  land,  and  gave  it  for 
an  inheritance  unto  the  Reubenites,  and  to 
^e  Gadites,  and  to  the  half  tribe  of  Ma- 
nasseh. 

9  *Keep  therefore  the  words  of  this  cove- 
nant, and  do  them,  that  ye  may  prosper  in  all 
that  ye  do. 

10  IT  Ye  stand  this  day  all  of  you  before 
the  Lord  your  God ;  your  captains  of  your 
tribes,  your  elders,  and  your  officers,  untk  all 
the  men  of  Israel, 

11  Your  little  ones,  your  wives,  and  thy 
stranger  that  is  in  thy  camp,  from  the  hewer 
of  thy  wood  unto  the  drawer  of  thy  water : 

12  That  thou  shouldest  'enter  into  cove- 
nant with  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  into  his 
oath,  which  the  Lord  thy  God  maketh  with 
thee  this  day : 

13  That  he  may  establish  thee  to  day  for 
a  people  unto  himself,  and  that  he  may  be 
unto  thee  a  God,  as  he  hath  said  unto  thee, 
and  as  he  hath  sworn  unto  thy  fathers,  to 
Abraham,  to  Isaac,  and  to  Jacob. 

14  Neither  with  you  only  do  I  make  this 
covenant  and  this  oath ; 

15  But  with  him  that  standeth  here  with 
us  this  day  before  the  Lord  our  God,  and 
also  with  him  that  is  not  hero  with  us  this 
day: 

16  (For  ye  know  how  we  have  dwelt  in 
the  land  of  ^gypt ;  and  how  we  came  through 
the  nations  whicn  ye  passed  by  ; 

17  And  ye  have  seen  their  abominations, 
and  theur  Mdols,  wood  and  stone,  silver  and 
gold,  which  were  among  them :) 

18  Lest  there  should  be  among  you  man, 
or  woman,  or  family,  or  tribe,  whose  heart 
tumeth  away  this  day  from  the  Lord  our 
God,  to  go  and  serve  the  gods  of  these  na- 
tions ;  lest  there  should  be  among  you  a  root 
tliat  beareth  *  'gall  and  wormwood ; 


19  And  it  come  to  pass,  when  he  hearetli 
the  words  of  this  curse,  that  he  bless  himself 
in  his  heart,  saying,  I  shall  have  ueace^ 
though  I  walk  in  the  'imagination  of^mine 
heart,  to  add  •drunkenness  to  thirst : 

20  The  Lord  will  not  spare  him,  but  then 
the  anger  of  the  Lord  and  his  jealousy  shall 
smoke  against  that  man,  and  all  the  curses 
that  are  written  in  this  book  shall  lie  upon 
him,  and  the  Lord  shall  blot  out  his  name 
from  under  heaven. 

21  And  the  Lord  shall  separate  him  unto 
evil  out  of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel,  according 
to  all  the  curses  of  the  covenant  that  *are 
written  in  this  book  of  the  law : 

22  So  that  the  generation  to  come  of  your 
children  that  shall  rise  up  after  you,  and  the 
stranger  that  shall  come  mm  a  rar  land,  shall 
say,  when  they  see  the  plagues  of  that  land, 
and  the  sicknesses  ^'^wnicn  the  Lord  hath 
laid  upon  it ; 

23  And  that  the  whole  land  thereof  is 
brimstone,  and  salt,  and  burning,  thcU  it  is 
not  sown,  nor  beareth,  nor  any  grass  growedi 
therein,  ^4ike  the  overthrow  of  Sodom,  and 
Gomorrah,  Admah,  and.Zeboim,  which  the 
Lord  overthrew  in  his  anger,  and  in  his 
wrath: 

24  Even  all  nations  shall  say,  ^'Wherefore 
hath  the  Lord  done  thus  unto  this  land? 
what  meaneth  the  heat  of  this  great  anger  ? 

25  Then  men  shall  say,  Because  tbey  have 
forsaken  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  God  of 
their  &thers,  which  he  made  with  them  when 
he  brought  them  forth  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt: 

26  For  they  went  and  served  other  gods, 
and  worshipped  them,  gods  whom  they  knew 
not,  and  ^^whom  he  had  not  ^^given  unto  them : 

27  And  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was  kindled 
against  this  laud,  to  bring  upon  it  all  the 
curses  that  are  written  in  this  book : 

28  And  the  Lord  rooted  them  out  of  their 
land  in  anger,  and  in  wrath,  and  in  ereat 
mdignation,  and  cast  them  into  another  hnd, 
as  it  is  this  day. 

29  The  secret  thinffs  belong  unto  the  Lord 
our  God :  but  those  things  which  are  revealed 
belong  unto  us  and  to  our  children  for  ever, 
that  toe  may  do  all  the  words  of  this  law. 


tChap.  4.  6.    Josh.  1.7. 

7  Or,  stubbornneu. 
11  Gen.  19.  S4,  95. 


1  Kings  9.  3.  8  Heb.  pan.  *  Ileb.  dmigy  gods,  »  Or,  a  pot9oM  kerb. 

8  Hob.  the  dnmkeM  to  the  tkirMty.  o  Heb.  it  writUm,  !•  Heb.  tt^mewiik  the  LORD  ktAk  i 

18  1  Kings  9.  8.    Jerem.  89.  8.  is  Ot,  who  had  wA  given  to  them  any  portion.  i« 


•HcKfl 


Verse  5.  '  Your  do^Aes  are  not  waxtit  old  uponytm,*  etc 

.  — ^The  Rabbins  add  many  circomstanoes  to  explain  and 

magnify  this  miracle,  stating  that  the  clothes  and  shoes 

grew  with  the  growth  of  the  indiyidnal  who  wore  themj 
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but,  as  Patrick  observes,  there  was  no  need  of  tiiis,  as  the 
clothes  of  the  persons  that  died  would  serve  for  their  chil- 
dien  when  ^ev  reached  their  stature.  The  mirade^  as 
ejqtressed  in  the  text,  would  be  that  the  dothing  which 
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the  Hebrews  had  brought  with  them  from  Egrpt,  and  that 
which  they  afterwards  obtained  as  spoil  from  the  Egyptians 
and  Amaleldtes,  did  not  wear  oat  during  their  long  wan- 
derings. The  great  majority  of  interpreters  in  ancient 
and  modem  times  nnderstana  the  mirade  literally  as  thus 
expressed ;  but  there  are  also  a  considerable  number  of 
commentators,  of  piety  and  learning  equally  unquestioned, 
who  do  not  take  the  text  literally,  oat  suppose  it  to  ezi>res8 
fiffuratiTel^,  that  God  had  at  all  times  k^  them  provided 
with  sufficient  dothing;  or,  that  they  were  never,  through 
mere  poverty,  reduced  to  wear  their  dothee  and  sandals 
till  they  were  old  and  torn :  Just  ••  Ift.  zlvllL  91,  *  They 
thirsted  not  when  he  led  them  through  the  deserts,'  is  not 
literally  true,  as  they  aometimet  did  thirit  severely ;  but  it 
is  true  figurativelv,  as  their  thbtt  was  appeased  by  mira- 
culous supplies  of  water.  It  is  also  observed,  that  if  in- 
tended to  TO  literally  understood,  so  great  a  mirade  would 
scarcely  have  been  mentioned  in  so  cursory  a  manner,  not 
being  at  all  noticed  in  the  regular  history,  like  all  the 
other  miracles,  and  only  slightly  referred  to  in  exhortatory 
portions  of  the  present  book.  It  is  further  observed  that 
God  is  not  represented  to  work  mirades,  except  when 
natural  means  fStil  t  and  ^et  here  is  one  of  the  greatest,  for 
which  it  is  difficult  to  discover  the  occasion,  as  the  people 
had  numerous  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  and  herds  of 
cattle,  which  would  amply  supply  them  with  wod,  hair, 
and  skins  for  their  dothes  and  sandals;  and  that  they 
knew  how  to  spin  and  weave  we  see  from  Exod.  zxxv.  25. 
They  might  also  probablv,  if  necessary,  have  obtained  such 
articles  by  traffic  with  their  Arabian  neighbours.  These 
arguments  seem  to  have  great  wdght;  and  while  we 
would  repd  indignantly  any  attempt  to  explain  away  the 
detailed  and  manifest  exhibitions  of  the  Divine  power 
which  the  sacred  books  contain,  we  rather  incline  to  the 
opinion  that  the  present  text  should  be  figuratively  under- 
stood. Dr.  Graves,  indeed,  in  his  Lectures  an  the  Penta- 
ieuchf  contends  for  the  literal  interpretation,  on  the  ground 
that  even  though  the  above  explanation  were  admitt^,  still 
linen,  *  the  most  necessary  and  the  least  lasting  part  of  the 
dress  of  every  class^'  could  only  be  obtained  by  mhracle. 


But  this  is  judging  the  customs  of  the  East  by  those  of 
Europe,  and  the  wants  of  nomades  by  those  of  settled 
people.  At  this  day  the  Bedouin  Arabs  do  not  generally 
wear  any  linen,  but  only  a  sort  of  woollen  mantle  wrapped 
around  ikeir  naked  bodies ;  and  it  is  not  only  probable  that 
the  mass  of  the  Israelites — while  they  also  were  wandering 
shepherds,  and  at  a  period  so  much  more  ancient — in  like 
manner  dfepensed  with  linen,  but  that  they  even  continued 
to  do  so  long  after  their  settlement  in  Canaan. 

11.  *  From  the  heioer  qfihy  wood  unio  the  drawer  of  thy 
water* — ^These  seem  to  have  been  regarded  by  the  Hebrews 
as  the  lowest  offices  of  usefid  service,  and  were  commonly 
performed  by  slaves  and  aliens.  T^  *  hewers  of  wood ' 
probably  not  only  felled  the  wood  in  the  first  instance,  and 
brought  it  now  to  the  camp  and  eventually  to  the  towns, 
but  also  chopped  it  up  fbr  daily  use  as  fuel.  Fire-wood 
is  usually  brought  to  houses  in  rough  branches,  and  cut 
up  from  time  to  time,  as  wanted ;  the  trunk  being  re- 
served  fbr  building  and  carpentry.  In  Oriental  towns, 
water  is  not  conveyed  to  the  several  streets  and  houses  by 
pipes  or  trenches.  It  must  all  be  fetched  from  the  river 
or  drawn  fh)m  the  wells.  In  towns,  this  is  seldom  done 
by  the  householders  themselves,  or  by  their  servants. 
There  are  men  who  make  it  a  trade  to  supply  everv  day,  to 
regular  customers,  the  quantity  of  water  required.  This 
they  carrv  about  in  a  well  prepared  goat-slun,  which  is 
slung  to  tne  back  in  the  manner  represented  in  our  cut,  the 
neck,  which  is  usually  brought  under  the  arm  and  com- 
pressed by  the  hand,  serving  as  the  mouth  of  this  curious 
but  exceedingly  useM  vessd.  Persons  of  larger  dealings 
have  an  ass  which  carries  two  skins  at  once,  borne  like 
panniers :  and  we  have  known  very  prosperous  water-car- 
riers who  had  ox-skins  carried  on  a  norse  or  cameL 
These  men,  continually  patting  to  and  fro  with  their  wet 
bags  through  the  narrow  streets,  are  great  nuisances  in  the 
towns,  from  the  difficult  of  avoiding  contact  with  them. 
The  care  taken  to  avoid  them.  In  some  degree  answers  to 
that  which  people  exhibit  in  our  own  streets  to  avoid 
carriages  and  carts.  There  are  no  draught  vehicles  in 
Asiatic  towns ;   and  the  water-carriers  with  their  bags, 
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together  with  the  '  hewers  of  wood/  bearing  krge  faggots 
on  their  own  backs  or  the  backs  of  their  animals,  form  the 
only  obstmctions  which  usually  occur  in  the  streets,  narrow 
as  they  are.  In  a  time  of  public  calamity  the  water- 
carriers  are  the  last  to  discontinue  their  labour ;  and  their 
doing  so  is  a  sure  indication  that  the  distress  has  become 
most  intense  and  iomiinent,  and  is  indeed  a  great  ca- 


lamity in  itself.  The  writer  remembers  that,  when  thii 
happened  in  the  time  when  a  severe  plague  was  ngiog, 
Europeans,  who  were  quite  alive  to  the  importance  of 
maintaining  a  strict  quarantine  in  their  own  homes,  were, 
neyertheless,  obliged  to  go  out  through  the  town  to  fetcb 
water  for  themselves  fh>m  the  distant  river. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

1  GiecU  mercies  promised  unto  the  penitent,  11  TJte 
commandment  is  manifest,  15  Life  caid  death  are 
set  before  them. 

And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  all  these 
things  are  come  upon  thee,  the  blessing  and 
the  curse,  which  I  nave  set  before  thee,  and 
thou  shalt  call  them  to  mind  among  all  the 
nations,  whither  the  Lord  thy  God  hath 
driven  thee, 

2  And  shalt  return  unto  the  Lord  thy 
God,  and  shalt  obey  his  voice  according  to  all 
that  I  command  thee  this  day,  thou  and  thy 
children,  with  all  thine  heart,  and  with  all 
thy  soul ; 

3  That  then  the  Lord  thy  God  will  turn 
thy  captivity,  and  have  compassion  upon  tliee, 
and  wJl  return  and  gather  thee  from  all  the 
nations,  whither  the  Lord  thy  God  hath 
scattered  thee. 

4  'If  an7/  of  thine  be  driven  out  unto  the 
outmost  parts  of  heaven,  from  thence  will  the 
Lord  thy  God  gather  thee,  and  from  thence 
will  he  fetch  thee  : 

5  And  the  Lord  thy  God  will  bring  thee 
into  the  land  which  ihy  fathers  possessea,  and 

-.„  I  Nchem.  1.  9. 
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thou  shalt  possess  it;  and  he  will  do  thee 
good,  and  multiply  thee  above  thy  &thers. 

6  And  the  Lord  thy  God  will  circumcise 
thine  heart,  and  the  heart  of  thy  seed,  to  lore 
the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thine  heart,  and 
with  all  thy  soul,  that  thou  mayest  Uve. 

7  And  the  Lord  thy  God  will  put  all  these 
curses  upon  thine  enemies,  and  on  them  that 
hate  thee,  which  persecuted  thee. 

8  And  thou  shalt  return  and  obey  the 
voice  of  the  Lord,  and  do  all  his  commaiid- 
ments  which  I  command  thee  this  day. 

9  *And  the  Lord  thy  God  will  make  thee 
plenteous  in  every  work  of  thine  hand,  in  the 
fruit  of  thy  body,  and  in  the  fruit  of  thy  cattle, 
and  in  the  fruit  of  thy  land,  for  good :  for  the 
Lord  will  again  rejoice  over  thee  for  good, 
as  he  rejoiced  over  thy  fathers : 

10  If  thou  shalt  hearken  unto  the  voice  of 
the  Lord  thy  Gpd,  to  keep  his  commandments 
and  his  statutes  which  are  written  in  this  book 
of  the  la^  and  if  thou  turn  unto  the  Lord 
thy  God  with  all  thine  heart,  and  with  all  thj 
soul.  ' 

11  IT  For  this  commandment  which  I  com- 
mand thee  this  day,  it  is  not  hidden  from 
thee,  neither  is  it  fiir  off. 

•  Chap  28.  U. 
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12  'It  is  not  in  heaven,  that  thou  shouldest 
Bay,  Who  shall  ffo  up  for  us  to  heaven,  and 
bring  it  unto  us,  that  we  may  hear  it,  and  do  it  ? 

13  Neither  is  it  beyond  the  sea,  that  thou 
shouldest  say.  Who  shall  go  over  the  sea  for 
us,  and  bring  it  unto  us,  that  we  may  hear  it, 
and  do  it? 

14  But  the  word  is  very  nigh  unto  thee,  in 
thy  mouth,  and  in  thy  heart,  that  thou  mayest 
do  it. 

15  IT  See,  I  have  set  before  thee  this  day 
life  and  good,  and  death  and  evil ; 

16  In  that  I  command  thee  this  day  to 
love  the  Lobd  thy  God,  to  walk  in  his  ways, 
and  to  keep  his  commandments  and  his  sta- 
tutes and  nis  judgments,  that  thou  mayest 
live  and  multiply :  and  the  Lord  thy  God 
sliall  bless  thee  in  the  land  whither  thou  goest 
t^  possess  it. 

8  Uom.  10.  6,  &c. 


17  But  if  thine  heart  turn  away,  so  that 
thou  wilt  not  hear,  but  shalt  be  drawn  away, 
and  worship  other  gods,  and  serve  them  ; 

18  I  denounce  unto  you  this  day,  that  ye 
phall  surely  perish,  and  thai  ye  shall  not  pro- 
long yovr  davs  upon  the  land,  whither  thou 
passest  over  Jordan  to  go  to  possess  it. 

19  ^I  call  heaven  and  earth  to  record  this 
day  against  you,  that  I  have  set  before  you 
life  and  death,  blessing  and  cursing :  there- 
fore choose  life,  that  both  thou  and  thy  seed 
may  live : 

20  That  thou  mayest  love  the  Lord  thy 
God,  and  that  thou  mayest  obey  his  voice, 
and  that  thou  mayest  cleave  unto  him :  for 
he  is  thy  life,  and  the  length  of  thy  days : 
that  thou  mayest  dwell  in  the  land  which  the 
Lord  sware  unto  thy  fathers,  to  Abraham,  to 
Isaac,  and  to  Jacob,  to  give  them. 

*  Chap.  4.  20, 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

L  Moses  encourageth  the  people.  7  He  encaurageth 
Joshua,  9  He  delivereth  the  law  unto  the  priests^  to 
read  it  in  the  seventh  year  to  the  people.  14  Chd 
giveth  a  charge  to  Joshua,  19  and  a  song  to  testify 
against  the  people.  24  Moses  delivereth  the  book  of 
the  law  to  the  Levites  to  keep.  28  He  maheth  a  pro- 
testation to  tite  elders. 

And  Moses  went  and  spake  these  words  unto 
all  Israel. 

2  And  he  said  unto  them,  I  am  an  hundred 
and  twenty  years  old  this  day ;  I  can  no 
more  go  out  and  come  in:  also  the  Lord 
hath  said  unto  me,  *Thou  shalt  not  go  over 
this  Jordan. 

3  The  Lord  thy  God,  he  will  go  over  be- 
fore thee,  and  he  will  destroy  these  nations 
from  before  thee,  and  thou  shaft  possess  them : 
and  Joshua,  he  shall  go  over  before  thee,  'as 
the  Lord  hath  said. 

4  And  the  Lord  shall  do  unto  them  as  he 
did  to  Sihon  and  to  Og,  kings  of  the  Amo- 
rites,  and  unto  the  land  of  them,  whom  he 
destroyed. 

5  And  "the  Lord  shall  give  them  up  be- 
fore your  face,  that  ye  may  do  untg  them 
according  unto  all  the  commandments  which 
I  have  commanded  you. 

6  Be  strong  and  of  a  good  courage,  fear 
not,  nor  be  afraid  of  them :  for  the  Lord  thy 
God,  he  it  is  that  doth  go  with  thee ;  he  will 
not  fail  thee,  nor  forsake  thee. 

7  H  And  Moses  called  unto  Joshua,  and 
sud  unto  him  in  the  sight  of  all  Israel,  Be 


1  Nam.  M.  12.    Chap.  S.  27. 


•  Nam.  27.  21. 


strong  and  of  a  good  courage :  for  thou  must 
go  with  this  people  unto  the  land  which  the 
Lord  hath  sworn  unto  their  fathers  to  ^ve 
them  ;  and  thou  shalt  cause  them  to  inherit  it 

8  And  the  Lord,  he  it  is  tliat  doth  go  be- 
fore thee ;  he  will  be  with  thee,  he  will  not 
fail  thee,  neither  forsake  thee :  fear  not,  nei- 
ther be  dismayed. 

9  IT  And  Moses  wrote  this  law,  and  de- 
livered it  unto  the  priests  the  sons  of  Levi, 
which  bare  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the 
Lord,  and  unto  all  the  elders  of  Israel. 

10  And  Moses  commanded  them,  saying, 
At  the  end  of  every  seven  years,  in  the  so- 
lemnity of  the  *year  of  release,  in  the  feast  of 
tabernacles, 

11  When  all  Israel  is  come  to  appear  be- 
fore the  Lord  thy  God  in  the  place  which  he 
shall  choose,  thou  shalt  read  this  law  before 
all  Israel  in  their  hearing. 

12  Gather  the  people  together,  men,  and 
women,  and  children,  and  thy  stranger  that  is 
within  thy  gates,  that  they  m^  hear,  and  that 
they  may  learn,  and  fear  the  Lord  your  God, 
and  observe  to  do  all  the  words  of  this  law : 

13  And  that  their  children,  which  have  not 
known  any  thinffy  may  hear,  and  learn  to  fear 
the  Lord  your  God,  as  lone  as  ye  live  in  the 
land  whither  ye  go  over  Jordan  to  possess  it. 

14  IT  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Be- 
hold, thy  days  approach  that  thou  must  die : 
call  Joshua,  ana  present  yourselves  in  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  that  I  may 
give  him  a  charge.    And  Moses  and  Joshua 

s  Chap.  7.  2.  *  Chap.  15  1. 
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went,  and  presented  themselves  in  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  congregation. 

15  And  the  Lord  appeared  in  the  taber- 
nacle in  a  pillar  of  a  cloud :  and  the  pillar  of 
the  cloud  stood  over  the  door  of  the  taber- 
nacle. 

16  IT  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses, 
Behold,  thou  shalt  *sleep  with  thy  fathers ; 
and  this  people  will  rise  up,  and  go  a  whoring 
after  the  gods  of  the  strangers  of  the  land, 
whither  they  go  to  be  among  them,  and  will 
forsake  me,  and  break  my  covenant  which  I 
have  made  with  them. 

17  Then  my  anger  shall  be  kindled  against 
them  in  that  day,  and  I  will  forsake  them, 
and  I  will  hide  my  face  from  them,  and  ihey 
shall  be  devoured,  and  many  evils  and  trou^ 
bles  shall  'befall  them ;  so  tnat  they  will  say 
in  that  day,  Are  not  these  evils  come  upon  us, 
because  our  God  is  not  among  us  ? 

18  And  I  will  surely  hide  my  face  in  that 
day  for  all  the  evils  which  they  shall  have 
wrought,  in  that  they  are  turned  unto  other 
gods. 

19  Now  therefore  write  ye  this  song  for 
you,  and  teach  it  the  children  of  Israel :  put 
it  in  their  mouths,  that  this  song  may  be 
a  witness  for  me  against  the  mldren  of 
Israel. 

20  For  when  I  shall  have  brou^t  them 
into  the  land  which  I  sware  unto  theur  fathers, 
that  floweth  with  milk  and  honey ;  and  they 
shall  have  eaten  and  filled  themselves,  and 
waxen  fat;  then  will  they  turn  unto  other 
gods,  and  serve  them,  and  provoke  me,  and 
break  my  covenant. 

21  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  many 
evils  and  troubles  are  befallen  them,  that  this 
song  shall  testify  'against  them  as  a  witness ; 


for  it  shall  not  be  forgotten  out  of  the  months 
of  their  seed ;  for  I  know  their  imagiiiatioQ 
which  thev  'go  about,  even  now,  before  I  have 
brought  them  into  the  land  which  I  sware. 

22  Moses  therefore  wrote  this  son^  the 
same  day,  and  taught  it  the  children  of  urael. 

23  IT  And  he  gave  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun 
a  charge,  and  said,  'Be  strong  and  of  a  good 
cotirage :  for  thou  shalt  bring  the  children  of 
Israel  into  the  land  which  I  sware  unto  them: 
and  I  will  be  with  thee. 

24  IT  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Moees 
had  made  an  end  of  writmg  the  words  of  dus 
law  in  a  book,  until  they  were  finished, 

25  That  Moses  commanded  the  Levites, 
which  bare  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the 
Lord,  savinff, 

26  Take  this  book  of  the  law,  and  pnt  it 
in  the  side  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the 
Lord  your  God,  that  it  may  be  there  for  a 
witness  against  thee. 

27  For  I  know  thy  rebellion,  and  thy  stiff 
neck :  behold,  while  I  am  yet  alive  witti  you 
this  day,  ye  have  been  rebellious  against  the 
Lord  ;  and  how  much  more  after  my  death  ? 

28  Gather  imto  me  all  the  elders  of  yoar 
tribes,  and  your  officers,  that  I  may  speak 
these  words  in  their  ears,  and  call  heaven  asd 
earth  to  record  against  them. 

29  For  I  know  that  after  my  death  ye  wiH 
utterly  corrupt  yourselves^  and  turn  aade 
from  the  wav  which  I  have  oonmianded  ton; 
and  evil  will  befall  you  in  the  latter  ixp\ 
because  ye  will  do  evil  in  the  sidit  of  the 
Lord,  to  provoke  him  to  anger  t&ou^  the 
work  of  your  hands. 

30  And  Moses  spake  in  the  ears  of  all  Ae 
congregation  of  Israel  the  words  of  this  soog, 
untu  they  were  ended. 


»Heb./t0 


•  Heb./!M«WM. 


7Heb.^/iir#. 


0H«b.4^ 


.l.f. 


Ver8e24.  *  Ma4i^  an  end  o/vfrUingtke  words  (^thUlaw 
in  a  hook.* — Id  order  to  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the 
probable  form  and  material  of  this  most  anoieiit  book,  aud 
the  other  books  mentioned  in  the  sacred  Yolmne,  we  shaU 
here  state  a  few  leading  &ctB  on  the  general  subject,  ac- 
companying the  statement  by  such  engraved  illnstradons, 
Arom  authentic  sources,  as  seem  oalcnlatCNl  to  render  more 
distinctly  intelligible  the  information  supplied.  It  will  be 
observed  that  our  present  notice  is  limited  to  such  portable 
writing  as  may  more  or  less  properly  come  under  the 
denomination  of  'books.'  As  we  shall  not  enlarge  the 
subject  by  investigating  the  chronological  priority  in  the 
use  of  the  different  substances  employed,  we  shall  find  it 
convenient  to  arrange  our  brief  remarks  under  tiie  heads 
of  Vegetable,  Metallic,  and  Animal  Substances.  Most  of 
those  we  shall  notice,  or  probably  all,  were,  in  due  order 
of  time,  known  to  the  Jews,  as  we  either  know  positively 
fh)m  Scrijpture,  or  else  may,  with  tolerable  certainty,  infer 
from  their  connections  with  other  nations.  It  may  be 
therefore  more  usefbl  to  view  the  subject  connectedly,  than 
660 


to  take  it  up  in  fragments  is  the  teYcral  paMgvtci^ 
the  details  imder  our  notice.  ,  . 

I.  Veobtablb  Substances^— 1.  Wood,  LaerifiiMf 
on  wood  are  very  ancient,  but  do  not  require  to  be  bat 
noticed.  Tablets  of  wood  were  very  early  hi  us^  ■» 
seem  to  have  been  generaUy  empknred  much  in  the  me 
way  as  slates  among  ourselves,  that  is,  for  temponiy 
wnting  (see  the  notes  on  Num.  v.  23).  Sometimes  W7 
were  migle,  but  frequentiy  from  two  to  five  or  mow  let»« 
were  done  up  into  a  sort  of  book,  sometiung  lite  ^ 
slate-books.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  usually  coated  Ae 
boards  i^th  wax,  on  which  the  letters  were  traced  vita  a 
ityle,  or  pen,  ccmimonl^  of  iron,  but  also  of  gold,ifliy* 
brass,  ana  sometimes  of  ivory  or  bone.  These  instmiflB^ 
had  one  end  pomted.  to  trace  the  letters,  and  Uie  ootf 
broad  and  smooth,  for  tiie  purpose  of  oUiterating  ww 
had  been  written,  by  spreading  baek  the  wax,  io  lij^ 
render  it  fit  to  receive  other  words.  In  such  bods,  tta* 
was  in  the  middle  of  each  leaf  a  sort  of  button,  to  gc^ 
the  pages  from  touching  each  other  when  dosed.   Battfte 
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greater  warmth  of  their  climate  prerented  the  Jews  from 
generally  usiDg  wax :  they,  therefore,  wrote  on  the  tablets 
with  a  kind  of  ink,  which  could  be  easily  sponged  out 
when  necessary.  Such  tablets  of  wood  were  in  use  long 
before  the  time  of  Homer,  who  liyed  150  years  before 
Isaiah ;  and  Home  thinks  it  highly  probable  that  several 
of  the  prophets  wrote  upon  tablets  of  wood,  or  some  similar 
material  (compare  Isa.  xxx.  8,  and  Hab.  ii.  2).  Such  oer- 
tainly  was  the  wiycucliioyf  *  writine-table,'  on  which  Zecha- 
rias  wrote  the  name  of  his  son,  John  the  Baptist  (Luke  i. 
63).  They  were  not  wholly  disused  in  Europe  until  the 
fourteenth  century;  and  are  still  employed  in  North 
Africa,  Western  Asia,  and  Greece.  The  leaTes  of  these 
tablet-books,  whether  of  wood,  metal,  or  ivory,  were  con- 
nected together  by  rings  at  the  back,  through  which  a  rod 
was  passed,  that  served  as  a  handle  to  carry  them  by. 

2.  Bark  of  trees.  The  fine  inner  bark  of  such  trees  as 
the  lime,  ash,  maple,  or  elm,  was  early  used  as  a  sub- 
stance for  writing.  As  such  was  called  in  Latin  liber, 
this  name  came  permanently  to  be  applied  to  all  kinds  of 
books,  and  has,  in  a  similar  connection,  been  adopted  into 
most  European  languages.  These  boo^  like  all  others 
of  flexible  materials,  were  rolled  up  to  render  them 
portable,  and  to  preserve  the  writing.  They  were  usually 
rolled  round  a  stick  or  cylinder ;  and  if  they  were  long, 
round  two  cylinders.  Hence  the  name  '  volume '  {volu- 
men)—^  thin^  rolled  up — which  continues  to  be  applied  to 
books  very  different  from  rolls.  In  using  the  roll,  the 
reader  unrolled  it  to  the  place  he  wanted,  and  rolled  it  up 
again  when  he  had  done.  The  book  of  the  law,  written 
on  parchment,  is  thus  rolled  and  thus  read  in  the  Jewish 
synagogues  at  tiie  present  time.  We  do  not  know  that 
rolls  of  bark  are  mentioned  in  the  Scripture,  but  it  does 
not  therefore  follow  that  they  were  not  known  to  the  Jews. 

S.  Leaves  of  trees,  Pliny  thinks  that  the  most  early 
substance  used  for  writing  was  the  leaf  of  the  palm-tree ; 
meaning,  we  presume,  that  this  was  the  first  flexible  sub- 
stance employed.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  process  is  cer- 
tainly of  very  remote  antiquity ;  and  would  be  naturally 
suggested  by  its  being  perceived  how  readily  particular 
leaves  received  and  retuned  marks  made  by  a  pointed  in- 


strument At  this  day,  books  made  with  the  leaves  of 
different  trees  are  conunon  among  the  Indian  nations,  and 
specimens  of  them  are  numerous  in  England.  The  pal- 
myra leaf  is  that  which  is  most  generally  used,  but  others 
are  preferred  in  some  parts,  as  those  of  the  tatipot-tree,  in 
Ceylon,  on  account  of  its  superior  breadth  and  thiduess. 
The  letters  are  written,  or  rather  engraved,  with  a  fine- 
pointed  style,  or  sort  of  bodkin ;  and  the  writing  is  after- 
wards rubbed  over  with  a  composition  of  oil  and  pulverized 
charcoal,  which  renders  the  characters  distinct  and  per- 
manent 

4.  Papyrus,  This  was  a  vegetable  tissue,  the  manufac- 
ture of  which  originated  and  was,  in  a  great  degree,  pecu- 
liar to  Erpt  It  is  obtained  fh>m  a  bulrush  {Cyperus 
papvnis,  Linn.)  which  grew  in  the  swamps  of  the  Nile  to 
the  height  of  ten  or  fifteen  feet  The  parts  used  in  making 
the  papyrus  were  the  thin  concentric  coats  or  pellicles  that 
surround  the  triangular  stalk;  those  nearest  the  centre 
being  the  best  and  finest  A  layer  of  these  was  laid  out 
lengthwise  on  a  board,  and  another  la^^er  pasted  over  it 
crosswise,  and  after  being  pressed  and  dned  m  the  sun,  the 
sheet  was  completed  by  the  sur&ce  being  polished  with  a 
shell,  or  other  hard  and  smooth  substance.  A  number  of 
these  sheets  were  glued  together,  tp  form  a  roll  of  the  re- 
quired dimensions.  The  breadtii  was  determined  by  the 
length  of  the  slips  taken  firom  the  plant ;  but  the  length 
might  of  course  be  carried  to  almost  any  extent  The 
laigest  which  has  yet  been  found  is  that  which  was 
bought^  in  18S6,  for  the  British  Museum,  at  the  sale  of 
Mr.  Burton's  collection  of  Egyptian  antiquities ;  it  con- 
sists of  one  entire  sheet  of  papyrus  without  a  single  join, 
and  measures  one  hundred  feet  in  length.  The  writing, 
as  in  all  rolls  ^whatever  material^  is  not  across  the  length 
or  breadth  of  the  roll,  but  in  columns,  extended  in  the 
direction  of  the  roll's  breadth,  with  a  blank  stripbetwccn 
them.  Many  such  rolls  have  been  found  in  Egypt,  in 
mummy-cases  and  earthen  vessels,  and  many  also  in  the 
houses  excavated  at  Herculaneum.  The  former,  though 
more  ancient,  are  better  preserved  and  more  easily  un- 
rolled than  the  latter,  whidi  have  suffered  firom  the  action 
of  heat    The  superiority  of  the  papyrus  to  all  other  ma- 
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terialB  previoiuly  known,  brought  it  speedily  into  general 
use,  for  books,  among  the  western  civilized  nations;  and 
it  must,  in  the  time  o?  the  Apocnrpha  and  New  Testament, 
liave  been  well  known  to  the  Jews.  Indeed  it  may  pro- 
bably enough  have  been  Imown  to  the  prophets;  for 
although  the  common  account  makes  the  discovery  pos- 
terior to  the  foundation  of  Alexandria,  this  must  be  an 
error ;  since  it  was  extensively  used  and  formed  an  article 
of  export  from  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  whose 
visit  to  that  country  was  more  than  a  century  prior  to  the 
foundation  of  Alexandria :  indeed  papyri  of  the  remote 
Pharaonic  periods  are  still  met  with :  and  since  the  mode 
of  writing  on  them  is  shewn  by  the  sculptures  to  have 
been  common  in  times  long  prior  to  the  Exode,  there  is 
some  reason  to  suppose  that  the  use  of  the  papvrus  was 
knowu  to  Moses,  ana  to  the  Hebrews  who  with  him  left 
Egypt.  The  papyrus  was  too  dear,  even  in  Egypt,  to  be 
employed  for  common  uses,  and  as  it  must  have  been  still 
more  rare  and  costly  when  exported,  this  may  well  enough 
account  for  our  not  finding  in  the  Old  Testament  any  no- 
tice of  its  use  among  the  Hebrews ;  although  we  are  not 
thence  entitled  to  infer  that  it  was  unknown  to  them.  The 
rush  itself  is  distinctly  mentioned  W  Isaiah  (xix.  7)  in 
predicting  the  confusion  of  Egypt  The  subjoined  wood- 
cut exhibits  a  portion  of  an  Egyptian  roll,  and  the  one  in 
the  preceding  page  shews  others  from  Herculaueum,  one 
unrolled,  some  closed,  and  others  in  the  boxes  in  which 
they  were  usually  kept,  several  together,  deposited  ver- 


tically, and  ticketed  at  the  opper  eztremi^  with  tkeir 
titles.  (See  more  largely  in  Egyptian  Amtii^uitieM,  iL  7, 
and  Pompeii,  ii.  13,  in  *  Library  of  Entertaining  Know- 
ledge ;'  Wilkinson's  Ancient  Egypliant,  iii.  146-151.) 

5.  Linen,  The  use  of  linen  aa  a  substance  for  writing 
on,  is  allowed  to  have  been  long  prior  to  die  inventioQ  of 
papjrrus.  Indeed,  it  is  evident  that  when  men  had  in- 
vented linen  cloth  for  dress,  and  afterwards  began  to  fed 
the  need  of  a  flexible  and  durable  material  for  writins,  it 
would  naturally  occur  to  them,  that  if  their  linen  coald  be 
so  prepared  as  to  receive  and  retain  the  characters,  it 
would  be  more  convenient  to  form  a  portable  book  with, 
than  any  substance  previously  known.  They  soon  ibond 
how  to  adapt  their  tissues  to  this  purpose  by  priming  or 
painting  them  all  over,  before  they  began  to  write,  die 
writing  itself  bein^  also  rather  painted  than  written,  fi>r 
the  inks  of  antiqmty  were  rather  paints  than  inks,  ood- 
taining  no  mordant  to  give  them  durability ;  resembling, 
in  this,  the  inks  now  used  in  the  East  That  such  writing 
was  known  to  the  ancient  Egyptians,  we  know  fWm  the 
written  bandages  which  are  sometimes  found  on  mummies. 
Linen  books  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  and  Vopiscus;  and 
Livy  speaks  of  such  books  that  were  found  in  the  temple 
of  Moneta.  The  obvious  character  of  the  resource  »  siso 
indicated  by  the  fact,  that  the  pictorial  epistles  of  the 
Mexicans  were  painted  on  a  cotton  tissue.  The  use  of 
linen  was  certsunly  known  to  the  Jews  iu  the  time  of 
Moses,  the  priestly  robes  being  principally  of  that  i 
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rial;  tod  there  are  Biblical  achoUrs  who  think  that  the 
original  of  Uie  Pentateach  and  the  other  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  were  written  on  rolls  of  linen.  The  qaes- 
tioQ  is  certtinly  open  to  investigation,  as  rolk  only  are 
mentioned  in  a  gei^ral  sense,  without  oar  being  informed 
of  what  they  were  oomposed.  Our  own  impression  cer- 
tainly is,  that  when  a  roll  (np)to  megillah)  or  *  book '  (^5 
ifpher)  is  mentioned,  we  are  to  understand  that  it  was 
either  of  linen  or  of  the  skins  of  animals — sometimes,  per- 
haps, the  one,  and  sometimes  the  other. 

IL  Metjlllic  Substances. — ^Tablets,  and  sometimes 
seyeral  tablets  formed  into  a  book  like  the  wooden  tablets, 
consisting  of  plates  of  lead,  copper,  brass,  and  other  me- 
tals, were  ancientiy  used,  either  to  form  leaTes  on  which 
the  wax  might  be  spread,  or  else  for  the  writing  to  be 
engrayen  upon  them.  The  latter  process  is  exceedingly 
aodent  Writing  on  lead  is  mentioned  by  Job  (xix.  24). 
Pliny  mentions  that  leaden  sheets  or  plates  were  used  for 
important  public  documents.  This  we  learn  also  from 
other  sources ;  and  brass  was  also  employed  for  inscrip- 
tions intended  to  be  very  durable.  What  Pliny  says  on 
the  general  subject  is  instructive.  *  At  first  men  wrote  on 
the  leaves  of  the  palm,  and  the  bark  of  certain  other 
trees;  but  afterwards  public  documents  were  preserved  on 
leaden  plates  or  sheett,  and  those  of  a  private  nature  on 
wax  and  linen.'  The  order  of  seouenoe  here  is  of  no 
weight ;  we  cite  it  for  the  fiicts.  Montfkncon  purchased 
at  &me,  in  1699,  an  ancient  book  entirely  composed  of 
lead.  It  was  about  four  inches  long  and  three  inches 
wide :  and  not  only  were  the  two  pieces  that  formed  the 
cover,  and  the  leaves,  six  in  number,  of  lead,  but  also  the 
stick  inserted  through  the  rings  to  hold  the  leaves  together, 
as  well  as  the  hinges  and  nails.  It  contained  Egyptian 
Gnostic  figures  and  unintelligible  writing.  Brass,  as  more 
durable,  was  used  for  the  inscriptions  designed  to  last  the 
longest,  such  as  treaties,  laws,  and  alliances.  These  pub- 
lic documents  were,  however,  usually  written  on  large 
tablets.  The  ornamental  brasses  in  our  churches,  man^  of 
which  are  in  excellent  preservation,  although  of  ancient 
date,  illustrate  this  still  more  andent  date  of  brazen 
tablets.  The  style,  fbr  writin£[  on  brass  and  other  hard 
substances,  was  sometimes  tipped  with  diamond  (Jer. 
xvil  1). 

III.  Anixal  SoBflTANCES.->l.  SkiHs.  The  skins  of 
animals  were  in  use  for  writing  long  before  parchment 
was  invented.  Herodotus  mentions  the  barbarians  as 
writing  or  painting  on  Uie  skins  of  goats  and  sheep ;  and 
Diodorus  describes  the  ancient  Persian  records  as  being 
kept  on  the  same  substance.  The  recourse  was  so  very 
obvious  that  it  has  prevailed  in  most  countries.  Even  in 
America,  the  Mexicans  had  books  of  skins,  and  the  North 
American  Indians  had  maps  painted  on  skins.  It  was  also 
certainly  one  of  the  roost  ancient,  if  not  the  most  ancient 
form  of  portable  writing;  and  they  have  great  probability 
on  their  side  who  contend  that  the  books  of  Moses  were 
written  on  the  skins  of  sheep  or  goats.  The  Jews,  tiien, 
had  most  certainly  the  art  of  preparing  and  dyeing  skins, 
for  rams'  dcins  dyed  red,  made  a  part  of  the  covering  for 
the  tabernacle.  In  connection  with  this  foct,  the  followbg 
particulars  of  a  Hebrew  MS.  roll  of  the  Pentateuch,  now 
in  the  public  library  at  Cambridge,  are  very  instructive. 
The  roU  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Claudius  Buchanan,  in  the 
record-chest  of  the  black  Jews  in  Malabar,  supposed  to  be 
descended  from  the  first  dispersion  of  the  Hebrew  nation 
by  Nebuchadneszar.  'The  date  of  the  manuscript  could 
not  be  ascertained,  but  the  text  is  supposed  to  have  been 
derived  fhmi  those  copies  which  their  ancestors  brought 
vrith  them  to  India.  It  is  written  on  a  roll  of  goatrskms, 
d>acf  rw/,  and  measures  forty-eight  feet  in  lengUi  by 
twenty-two  inches  in  breadth.  As  it  wants  Leviticus  and 
the  greater  part  of  Deuteronomy,  it  is  calculated  that  its 
orii^nal  lengdi  must  have  been  not  less  than  ninety  Eng- 
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lish  feet  In  its  present  condition  it  consists  of  thirty- 
seven  skins,  comprehending  170  columns,  four  inches  rn 
breadth,  and  containing  eadi  firom  forty  to  fifty  lines.  It 
is  in  some  places  worn  out,  and  the  holes  have  been  sewn 

a>  with  pieces  of  parchment  (See  fhrther  particulars  in 
ome's  account  of  Hebrew  Manuscripts  in  his  Iniroduo 
Hon,  iv.  86-89.)  We  refer  to  this  remarkable  roll  merely 
as  representing  a  very  primitive  manner  of  writing  im- 
portant documents,  without  expressing  any  opinion  as  to 
the  date  of  the  roll,  or  the  value  of  its  text.  Dr.  Buchanan 
himself  states,  in  his  Sesearches,  p.  236,  that  <the  Cabul 
Jews,  who  travel  into  the  interior  of  China,  say  that  in 
some  synagogues  the  law  is  still  written  on  a  roll  of  leather, 
made  of  floats'  skins,  dyed  red ;  not  <m  vellum,  but  on  a 
soft  fiexible  leather.' 

2.  ParehwteHt.  This  is  but  an  improvement  although 
a  very  important  one,  on  the  process  just  mentioned.  It 
was  one  01  the  latest  if  not  the  latest  of  the  various  pro- 
cesses we  have  noticed,  although  some  assign  it  a  very 
early  date,  for  want  of  adverting  to  the  difference  between 
it  and  $kiH$  less  artificially  prepared.  The  improvement 
is  said  to  have  been  invented  at  Pergamos,  at  a  time  when 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  prohibited  the  exi>ortation  of  papy- 
rus teom  Egypt  with  the  view  of  obstructing  the  fbrmation 
of  a  grand  library  which  Eumenes,  king  of  Pereamos, 
was  forming,  and  which  he  foared  might  eclipse  his  own 
great  library  at  Alexandria.  It  is  certain  that  the  best 
parchment  was  made  at  Pergamos,  and  skins  thus  pre- 
pared were  hence  called  Charta  Peraamena,  of  which  our 
parchment  is  a  corruption.  In  Greek  they  are  sometimes 
called  membmna  (/ic/u/S^^),  under  which  name  St  Paul 
mentions  them  in  2  Tim.  iv.  13.  Parchment  came  to  be 
employed  for  leoal,  sacred,  and  other  particular  classes  of 
works ;  but,  in  these  later  times,  the  comparative  cheapness 
of  papyrus,  combined  with  as  much  durability  as  could  be 
required  for  the  more  oommcm  literary  works,  maintained 
it  still  in  general  use.  The  Jews  soon  began  to  write 
their  scriptures  on  parchment  of  which  the  rolls  of  the 
law  used  in  their  synagogues  are  still  comjposed. 

3.  Ivory,  Tablets  and  tablet-books  of  ivory,  on  the 
same  prindple  as  those  of  wood  and  metals,  were  anciently 
in  use,  mucn  as  they  continue  to  be  so  amonff  ourselves. 
They  were  written  on  with  that  paint-like  ink  which,  as 
we  have  already  noticed,  might  be  washed  off  when  neces- 
sary. The  Burmese  have  beautiful  books  formed  of  ivory 
sheets  stained  black,  on  which  the  charactera  are  gilt  or 
enamelled,  and  the  margins  adorned  with  gilding. 
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CHAPTER  XXXn. 

1  MasetP  8ong,  which  setteth  forth  GocTs  mercy  and 
vengeance.  46  He  exhorteth  them  to  set  their  hearts 
vpon  it,  48  God  sendeth  him  up  to  Mount  Ntho  to 
see  the  land  and  then  die. 

Give  ear,  O  ye  heavens,  and  I  will  speak ; 
and  hear,  O  earth,  the  words  of  my  mouth. 

2  My  doctrine  shall  drop  as  the  raini  my 
speech  shall  distil  as  the  dew,  as  the  small 
rain  upon  the  tender  herb,  and  as  the  showers 
upon  the  grass : 

3  Because  I  will  publish  the  name  of  the 
Lord  :  ascribe  ye  ffreatness  imto  our  God. 

4  He  is  the  Rock,  his  work  is  perfect :  for 
all  his  ways  are  jud^ent :  a  God  of  truth 
and  without  iniquity,  just'and  right  is  he. 

5  *They  have  corrupted  themselves,  'their 
spot  is  not  the  spot  of  nis  children  :  they  are 
a  perverse  and  crooked  generation. 

6  Do  ye  thus  requite  the  Lord,  O  foolish 

ale  and  unwise  ?  is  not  he  thy  father  that 
bousht  thee?  hath  he  not  made  theci 
and  established  thee  ? 

7  If  Remember  the  days  of  old,  consider 
the  years  of  "many  generations:  ask  thy 
father,  and  he  will  shew  thee ;  thy  elders,  and 
they  will  tell  thee. 

8  When  the  Most  High  divided  to  the 
nations  their  inheritance,  when  he  separated 
the  sons  of  Adam,  he  set  the  boimds  of  the 
people  according  to  the  number  of  the  children 
of  IsraeL 

9  For  the  Lord's  portion  is  his  people; 
Jacob  is  the  ^lot  of  his  inheritance. 

10  He  found  him  in  a  desert  land,  and  in 
the  waste  howling  wilderness;  he  Med  him 
about,  he  instructed  him,  he  kept  him  as  the 
apple  of  his  eye. 

11  As  an  eagle  stirreth  up  her  nest,  flut- 
tereth  over  her  young,  spreadeth  abroad  her 
wings,  takedi  tnem,  beareth  them  on  her 
wings: 

12  So  the  Lord  alone  did  lead  him,  and 
there  %oas  no  Strang  god  with  him. 

18  He  made  hun  ride  on  the  high  places 
of  the  eurth,  that  he  might  eat  the  increase 
of  the  fields ;  and  he  maae  him  to  suck  honey 
out  of  the  rock,  and  oil  out  of  the  flinty 
rock; 

14  Butter  of  kine,  and  milk  of  sheep>  with 
fat  of  lambs,  and  rams  of  the  breed  of  &shan, 
and  goats,  with  the  fat  of  kidneys  of  wheat ; 
and  thou  didst  drink  the  pure  blood  of  the 
grape. 


15  IT  But  Jeshurun  waxed  &t,  and  kicked: 
thou  art  waxen  fat,  thou  art  grown  thick,  thoa 
art  covered  with  fatness;  Uien  he  fivaook 
God  which  made  nim,  and  lightly  esteemed 
the  Rock  of  his  salvation. 

16  They  provoked  him  to  jealousy  with 
strange  godsy  with  abominations  provok^  they 
him  to  anger. 

17  They  sacrificed  unto  devils,  •not  to  , 
God ;  to  gods  whom  they  knew  not,  to  new  ! 
gods  that  came  newly  up,  whom  your  fiitben  { 
feared  not. 

18  Of  the  Rock  that  he^i  thee  thou  art 
unmindful,   and   hast    forgotten    God  that  i 
formed  thee. 

19  IT  And  when  the  Lord  saw  t^,  he  'ab-  ' 
horred  thtnty  because  of  the  provoking  of  his 
sons,  and  of  his  daughters. 

20  And  he  sdd,  1  will  hide  my  &oe  from  I 
them,  I  will  see  what  their  end  shall  he:  for  | 
they  are  a  very  froward  generation,  children 
in  whom  is  no  uuth. 

31  They  have  moved  me  to  jealousy  with 
tliat  which  is  not  God ;  the^  have  provoked 
me  to  anger  with  their  vamties :  and  1  wiB 
move  them  to  jealousy  with  those  which  are 
not  a  people ;  I  will  provoke  them  to  soger 
with  a  foolish  nation. 

22  For  a  fire  is  kindled  in  mine  anger, 
and  'shall  bum  unto  the  lowest  hell,  and 
^^'shall  oonsume  the  earth  with  her  increasei 
and  set  on  fire  the  foundations  of  the  moon- 
tams. 

23  I  will  heap  mischiefii  upon  them ;  Iwill 
spend  mine  arrows  upon  them. 

24  They  shaU  be  burnt  with  hunger,  and 
devoured  with  ' 'burning  heat,  and  with  Utter 
destruction :  I  will  also  send  the  teeth  d 
beasts  upon  them,  with  the  poison  of  serpeola 
of  the  dust 

25  The  sword  without,  and  terror  *Srithin, 
shall  ''destroy  both  the  jouna  man  and  the 
virgin,  the  suckling  abo  with  the  man  of  graj 
hairs. 

26  I  said,  I  would  scatter  them  into 
comers,  I  would  make  the  remembrance  of 
them  to  cease  from  among  men : 

27  Were  it  not  that  I  feared  the  wrath 
of  the  enemy,  lest  their  adversaries  should 
behave  themselves  strangely,  €md  lest  tbejr 
should  say,  '*Our  hand  is  high,  and  the 
Lord  hath  not  done  all  this. 

28  For  they  are  a  nation  void  of  counsel, 
neither  is  there  any  understanding  in  them. 

iU^,B€hatheorr9pie4lokimit{f.  t  Or,  that  they  are  so(  Ait  dUAfrm,  that  is  tA«^  Mot.  •H^MwratiMCMlfiMrM- 

4Heb.oortf.  »  Or,  eampais$d  him  ahont,  •  Or,  which  were  imC  (Inf.  TOr^denUtd,  •Bom^V^,^*- 

9  Or,  hath  bmmed.  lo  Or,  htOh  eomsmmmi.  i\  Heh.  bwmimg  eoais.  IM  Beh,Jhm  tht  Lambert.  »Hct>. 

u  Or,  Omr  high  hand,  andnoithe  LORD,  hath  ikm$  aU  tkit, 
664  ,    H^  . 
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29  O  that  they  were  wise,  that  they  under- 
stood this,  that  they  would  consider  their  latter 
end  I 

80  How  should  ''^one  chase  a  thousand, 
and  two  put  ten  thousand  to  flight,  except 
their  Rock  had  sold  them,  and  the  Lord  had 
shut  them  up  ? 

31  For  their  rock  is  not  as  our  Rock,  even 
our  enemies  themselves  beina  judges. 

32  For  their  vine  "w  of  the  vine  of  Sodom, 
and  of  the  fields  of  Gomorrah :  their  grapes 
are  gi*ap^  of  gall,  their  clusters  are  hitter  : 

33  Their  wine  is  the  poison  of  dragons, 
and  the  cruel  venom  of  asps. 

34  Is  not  this  laid  up  in  store  with  me,  and 
sealed  up  among  my  treasures  ? 

85  To  me  belongeth  *  ^vengeance,  and  re* 
compense ;  their  foot  shall  slide  in  due  time : 
for  tne  day  of  their  calamity  is  at  hand,  and 
the  things  that  diall  come  upon  them  make 
baste. 

36  For  the  Lord  shall  judge  his  neople, 
'"and  repent  himself  for  his  servants,  when  he 
seeth  that  their  * 'power  is  gone,  and  there  is 
none  shut  up,  or  left. 

37  And  ne  shall  say,  Where  are  their 
gods,  their  rock  in  whom  they  trusted^ 

38  Which  did  eat  the  fat  of  their  sacrifices, 
and  drank  tlie  wine  of  their  drink  ofierings  ? 
let  them  rise  up  and  help  you,  cmd  bo  "your 
protection. 

89  See  now  that  I,  even  I,  am  he,  and 
there  is  no  god  with  me  :  "I  kill,  and  I  make 
alive ;  I  wound,  and  I  heal :  neither  is  there 
any  that  can  deliver  out  of  my  hand. 

40  For  I  lift  up  my  band  to  heaven,  and 
say,  I  live  for  ever. 

41  If  I  whet  my  glittering  sword,  and  mine 
hand  take  hold  on  judgment ;  I  will  render 
vengeance  to  mine  enemies,  and  will  reward 
them  that  hate  me. 

42  I  will  make  mine  arrows  drunk  with 

15  J<Mh.  S8.  to.  1*  Or,  is  wono  Vum  the  vtM  of  Sodom,  &c 

10  Heb.  hand.       M  H«b.  m  hiding  fbr  yon.       ■!  1  Sam.  9.  0.    Tob.  18. 
«s  RoA.  U.  10.  M  Or,  JofAM.  U  Chap.  6.  6,  and  11. : 

n  Nam.  80.  IS,  13,  and  87. 14. 


blood,  and  my  sword  shall  devour  flesh ;  and 
that  with  the  blood  of  the  slain  and  of  the 
captives,  from  the  beginning  of  revenges  upon 
the  enemy. 

43  **  "Rejoice,  O  ye  nations,  with  his 
people :  for  he  will  avenge  the  blood  of  his 
servants,  and  will  render  vengeance  to  his 
adversaries,  and  will  be  merciftd  imto  his 
land,  and  to  his  people. 

44  IT  And  Moses  came  and  spake  all  the 
words  of  this  song  in  the  ears  of  th6  people, 
he,  and  '^Hoshea  the  son  of  Nun. 

45  And  Moses  made  an  end  of  speaking 
all  these  words  to  all  Israel : 

46  And  he  said  unto  them,  **Set  your  hearts 
unto  all  the  words  which  I  testify  among  you 
this  day,  which  ye  shall  command  vour 
children  to  observe  to  do,  all  the  words  of  this 
law. 

47  For  it  is  not  a  vain  thing  for  you ;  be- 
cause it  is  your  life  :  and  through  tnis  thmg 
ye  shall  prolong  your  days  in  the  land, 
whither  ye  go  over  Jordan  to  possess  it. 

48  H  **And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses 
that  selfsame  day,  saying, 

49  Get  thee  up  into  this  mountain  Abarim, 
unto  mount  Nebo,  which  is  in  the  land  of 
Moab,  that  is  over  against  Jericho ;  and  be- 
hold the  land  of  Canaan,  which  I  give  unto 
the  children  of  Israel  for  a  possession : 

50  And  die  in  the  mount  whither  thou 
goest  up,  and  be  gathered  unto  thy  people ; 
as  "'Aaron  thy  brother  died  in  mount  Hor, 
and  was  gathered  unto  his  people : 

51  Because  *"ye  trespassed  against  me 
amons  the  children  of  Israel  at  the  waters  of 
'^Menbah-Kadesh,  in  the  wilderness  of  Zin  ; 
because  ye  sanctified  me  not  in  the  midst  of 
the  children  of  Israel. 

52  Yet  thou  shalt  see  the  land  before  thee ; 
but  thou  shalt  not  m  thither  imto  the  land 
which  I  give  the  children  of  Israel. 


ir  Ecdna.  88.  1.    Rom.  If.  10.    Heb.  10.  80. 


18  8  Mac.  7.  6. 


8.    Wiad.  16.  13.       «•  Or,  Pnit€  hit  people^  ye  nathnt ;  or,  ^ng  ye, 
i9  Num.  87.  18.  87  Kum.  80.  85,  88,  and  SS.  88. 

t9  Or,  ttfife  at  Kadeeh, 


Vene  5.  *  Their  tpoi  is  nU  the  qxtt  of  his  children,*-^ 
This  imqaestioDably  allades  to  the  spot  which  idohiters 
were  wont  to  bear  on  their  foreheads  (Rer.  zz.  4),  to  shew 
what  deity  they  served,  and  to  whom  they  belonpjed.  This 
is  still  the  costom  in  idolatrons  regions.  In  India  the  wor- 
shippers of  Siva  hare  a  spot  on  the  brow,  in  a  line  with  the 
nose,  made  with  the  ashes  of  cow's  dnng.  The  followers 
of  Vishna  have  yeUow  marks,  others  have  vermilion,  and 
some  black. 

10.  *  Found  him  in  a  desert  land* — *  Found,'  In  the  ordi- 
nary sense  (invenit\  is  warranted  by  the  present  Hebrew 
text ;  bat  the  transposition  of  a  letter  affords  the  reading 
'  sus^uned '  or  '  provided  for,'  which  is  the  sense  given  in 
the  Samaritan  tezt  and  by  some  ancient  versions  of  repute. 


and  is  probably  the  true  one.  Although  the  English  word 
'  found '  has  idso  this  sense  in  some  applications,  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  it  in  this  place,  unless  we  may  suppose  that 
the  translator  chose  it  fbr  the  express  purpose  of  covering 
both  interpretations  by  one  word. 

— *  Waste  howling  wilderness*  —  *  Howling  *  correctly 
expresses  the  Hebrew  77^.  yelil;  but  the  Samaritan  and 
Septuagint  read  '  sandy,'  and  are  followed  in  some  modem 
versions.  Tliere  is,  however,  nothmg  difficult  in  the 
Hebrew  reading,  which  probably  refers  to  the  bowlings  of 
wild  bc«sts.  The  expression  is  still  applied  in  the  East  (0 
places  frequented  by  wild  animals. 

11.  *As  an  eagle  stirreth  up  her  nest,'  etc— -This  most 
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beantifU  fignre  obvioiisly  refers  to  the  first  attempts  of  the 
parent  eagle  to  teach  her  young  to  fly.  There  are  many 
vague  stories  irluch  represent  the  female  eagle  as  throwing 
fW>m  her  nest  all  her  eggs  but  one,  which  she  hatches ;  and 
others,  which  state  that  she  indeed  hatches  more  than  one, 
but  frequently  destroys  the  most  voracious  of  her  brood. 
It  is  possible  that  these  things  may  be  done  occasionally, 
as  they  mi^ht  be  by  other  birds ;  but  all  our  real  knowl^ge 
of  the  habits  and  character  of  the  eagle  coinddes  wiUi  the 
statement  here  made — namely,  that,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
mother  fre<^nently  rears  more  than  one  eaglet ;  and,  on  the 
other,  she  is  most  kind  to  the  young  she  rairs.  But, 
although  attentive  to  them  while  helpless  in  the  nest,  she 
does  not  encourage  them  in  indolence  when  they  are  able 
to  provide  for  themselves.  She  rouses  them  early  to  exer- 
tion, and  to  the  exercise  of  their  energies ;  she  watches  and 
directs,  with  interest  and  care,  the  fint  cdGTorts  to  fly ;  and 
when  finally  assured  that  their  powers  are  sufficiently  ma- 
tured, obliges  them  to  leave  the  parait  nest,  and  provide 
for  themselves  in  future.  From  this  care  of  them  while 
helpless,  aiid  this  careful  training  to  exertion,  the  text 
takes  its  fine  comparison,  to  illustrate  the  Lord's  kindness 
to  the  Hebrews,  his  care  for  them,  and  the  measures  he  had 
taken  to  raise  them  from  that  condition  of  religious,  moral, 
and  intellectual  infimcy  into  which  they  had  fiSlen.  Thus, 
to  paraphrase  the  text,  the  eagle  'stirreth  up  her  brood* 
('nest*)  from  their  inactivity  and  sloth — 'fiuttereth  over 
her  young,'  to  incite  them  to  try  their  wings— and  *  spread- 
eth  abroad  her  winjgs,  taketh  them,  bearetfi  them  on  her 
wings/  that  is,  assists  by  her  wings  their  first  fiiint  and 
feeble  efforts,  until,  stimulated  by  her  example,  and  ren- 
dered confident  by  the  success  of  their  first  attempts,  they 
at  last  plunge  boldly  into  the  air,  and,  exulting  m  their 
strength,  return  to  the  nest  of  infiuicy  no  more.  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the 
proceedings  of  an  eagle  family  after  the  young  had  left 
the  nest.  He  thus  describes  them :  *  I  once  saw  a  very 
interesting  sight  above  one  of  the  craffs  of  Ben  Nevis, 
as  I  was  going,  on  the  20th  of  August,  m  the  pursuit  of 
black  game.  Two  parent  eagles  were  teaching  their 
offspring,  two  young  birds,  the  manoeuvres  of  flight. 
They  began  by  rising  from  the  top  of  a  mountain  in 
the  e^e  of  the  sun.  It  was  about  mid-day,  and  bright 
for  this  climate.  They  at  first  made  small  circles,  and  the 
young  birds  imitated  uiem.  They  paused  on  their  wings, 
waiting  till  they  had  made  their  first  flight,  and  then 
to<*  a  second  and  larger  gyration,  always  rising  towards 
the  sun,  and  enlarging  their  circleof  flight  so  as  to  make  a 
gradually  extending  roiral.  The  young  ones  still  slowly 
followed,  apparently  nying  better  as  they  mounted ;  and 
they  continued  this  sublime  kind  of  exercise,  always  rising, 
till  they  became  mere  points  in  the  air,  and  the  young  ones 
were  lost,  and  afterwards  their  parents,  to  our  aching  sight.' 

13.  *  Hone^  mU  of  the  rocA.'— Also  Ps.  Ixxxi.  16.  Bees 
are  not  plentiful  in  Egypt,  fipom  the  scarcity  of  flowers: 
tlie  attention  of  the  Israelites  might  well,  therefore,  be  di- 
rected to  their  abundance  in  Palestine.  The  bee  itself, 
however,  and  its  habits,  would  appear  to  be  the  same  as  in 
Egypt  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson  says  the  species  there  is 
smaller  than  ours ;  and  although  he  had  met  with  them 
wild  in  many  parts  of  Egypt,  he  never  saw  them  in  any 
numbers.  '  The  wild  bees,*  he  adds, « live  mosUy  under 
stones,  or  in  the  clefts  of  the  rock,  as  in  many  other  coun- 
tries; and  the  expressions  of  Moses  and  of  the  Psalmist 
shew  that  in  Palestine  their  habits  were  the  same.' 

15.  *  Jeskurun '  (p-)^.).— The  word  is  found  only  here 
and  in  ch.  xxxiii.  5, 26,  and  Isa.  xliv.  2.  It  is  undoubtedly 
a  poetical  name  for  Israel,  but  has  been  variously  inter- 
preted.  Some  look  for  its  meaning  in  the  Arabic,  where 
it  signifies  one  who  prospers  (l^^^jaahur),  *  upright,  righ- 
teous,' and  therefore  equivalent  to  rectulus;  justulus,  *  the 
good  littie  people.'  Gesenius  takes  this  view ;  but  Grotius 
and  others  regard  it  amply  as  the  name  of  Israel,  ^jH?^ 


with  the  termination  p,  here  used  as  a  diminutive  of  en- 
dearment :  such  a  reference  to  the  name  is  probtbly 
intended  in  oonnecticm  with  whatever  signification  we  may 
assign  to  the  word. 

23.  *  /  will  spend  mine  arrows  upon  Moiu*— The  judg- 
ments of  God  are  frequently  r^resented  as  arroirs  &■ 
charged  by  him  to  smite  and  punish  a  anful  people.  (See 
Job  vi.  4 ;  Ps.  xxxviiL  2,  and  xci.  5.)  The  same  strikmg 
figure  occurs  also  in  the  heathen  poets.  Thus  Homer  ^^ 
presents  the  pestilence  in  the  Grecian  camp  as  caoaed  by 
the  arrows  or  Apollo. 

32.  <  Vine  cf  Sb<£om.'— This  metaphorical  allaaoQ  las 
been  supposed  to  refer  to  the  same  product,  found  od  the 
borders  of  the  Asphaltic  Lake,  of  which  Josephos  gives  an 
account,  and  which  is  also  alluded  to  bv  Tacitus  and  odwr 
foreign  writers.  Josephus,  after  speaking  of  the  ooofla- 
gration  of  the  plain,  and  of  the  yet  remaining  tokens  of  the 
divine  fire,  remarks  that  <  there  are  still  to  be  seen  ashei 
reproduced  in  the  fruits ;  which  indeed  resemble  edible 
fruits  in  colour,  but  on  beingplucked  with  the  hands  r^ 
semble  smoke  and  ashes '  ( I>e  BeU,  Jud,  iv.  8, 4).  The 

1>lant  thus  indicated  has  been  much  sought  after  bytrsTel- 
ers.  Seetzen,  and  Irb^  and  Mangles,  concurred  in  poiiitini 
to  the  Osher  plant,  which,  althou^  not  peculiar  to  me  hke, 
grows  here  to  a  much  larger  size  than  in  Nubia,  where  it  ii 
abundant,  and  is  probably  found  in  no  other  part  of  Pftlei- 
tine.  The  best  account  of  it  has  been  given  by  Dr.  Robin- 
son. He  says,  <  One  of  the  first  objects  which  attracted  our 
notice  on  arriving  at  Ain  Jidy,  was  a  tree  with  singukr 
fhiit ;  which,  without  knowing  at  the  moment  whether  it 
had  been  observed  by  fimner  travellers  or  not,  instBotlj 
suggested  to  our  minds  the  fiir-fiuned  fhuts— 
**  which  grew 
Near  that  bituminous  lake  where  Sodom  stood." 

This  was  the  Osher  of  the  Arabs,  the  Asclepias  gigudea 
vel  procera  of  botanists,  which  is  found  in  abonaifmce  in 
Upper  Egypt  and  Nubia,  and  also  in  Arabia  Felix,  but 
seems  to  be  confined  in  Palestine  to  the  borders  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  Wesawitonly  atAin  Jidy;  Hasselquist  foimd  it  in 
the  desert  between  Jericho  and  the  northern  shore ;  and 
Irby  and  Mangles  met  with  it  of  large  size  at  the  sooth  end 
of  the  sea,  and  on  the  isthmus  of  the  peninsula.  We  nt 
here  several  trees  of  the  kind,  Uie  trunks  of  which  were  siz 
or  eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  whole  height  from  tea 
to  fifteen  feet  It  has  a  greyish  cork-like  bari[,  with  Iob^ 
oval  leaves ;  and  in  its  general  appearance  and  character  it 
might  be  t&ken  for.  a  gigantic  perennial  species  of  the  milk* 
we«d  or  silk-weed  found  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  Ame 
rican  States.  Its  leaves  and  flowers  are  very  simibr  to 
those  of  the  latter  plant ;  and,  when  broken  oB,  it  in  like 
manner  discharges  copiously  a  milky  fluid.  The  frait 
greatly  resembles,  externally,  a  large  smooth  apple  or 
orange,  hanging  in  clusters  of  three  or  ibur  togedier,  and 
when  ripe  is  of  a  yellow  colour.  It  was  now  fidr  and  d^ 
licions  to  the  eye,  and  soft  to  the  touch ;  but  on  bein^ 
pressed  or  struck,  it  explodes  with  a  puff,  like  a  bladder  or 
puff-ball,  leavine  in  the  hand  only  the  shreds  of  the  tbia 
rind  and  a  few  fibres.  It  is  indeed  filled  duefly  with  air, 
like  a  bladder,  which  gives  it  the  round  form ;  while  in  the 
centre  a  small  slender  pod  runs  through  it  from  the  stem, 
and  is  connected  by  thin  filaments  with  the  rind.  The  pod 
contains  a  small  quantity  of  fine  silk  with  seeds;  precise); 
like  the  pod  of  the  silk-weed,  though  very  much  smaller, 
being  inaeed  scarcely  the  tenth  part  as  lam.  The  Aratii 
collect  the  ulk  and  twist  it  into  matches  mr  their  gmtf; 
preferring  it  to  the  common  mateh,  because  it  reqoireioo 
sulphur  to  render  it  combustible.' 

42.  <  /  will  make  mine  arrows  drunk  with  blood *^Ui 
Roberts  says,  *  This  figure  of  speech  is  often  used  in  Hindoo 
books ;  and  heroes  are  made  to  say  of  the  foe,  **  Mr  tvonl 
shall  soon  be  maiham  (i.  e.  drunk  or  mad)  nUh  his  blood.*' 
Oriental  Illustrations,  p.  ISO. 

49.  *  This  mountain  AbarimJ—See  note  to  ch.  zzziT.4. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

1   TThe  majesty  of  God,    6  The  blessings  of  the  twelve 
tribes,    26  The  excellency  of  Israel, 

And  this  is  the  blessing,  wherewith  Moses  the 
man  of  God  blessed  the  children  of  Israel 
before  his  death. 

2  And  he  said,  The  Lord  came  from 
Sinai,  and  rose  up  from  Seir  unto  them ;  he 
shined  forth  from  mount  Paran,  and  he  came 
with  ten  thousands  of  saints :  from  his  right 
hand  went  *a  fiery  law  for  them. 

3  Yea,  he  loved  the  people ;  all  his  saints 
are  in  thy  hand :  and  they  sat  down  at  thy 
feet ;  er^eri/  one  shall  receive  of  thy  words. 

4  Moses  commanded  us  a  law,  even  the 
inheritance  of  the  congregation  of  Jacob. 

5  And  he  was  king  in  Jeshurun,  when  the 
heads  of  the  people  cmd  the  tribes  of  Israel 
were  gathered  together. 

6  1  Let  Reuben  live,  and  not  die  ;  and  let 
not  his  men  be  few. 

7  IT  And  this  is  the  blessing  of  Judah  :  and 
he  said.  Hear,  Lord,  the  voice  of  Judah,  and 
bring  him  \mto  his  people :  let  his  hands  be 
sufficient  for  him ;  and  be  thou  an  help  to  him 
fi[X)m  his  enemies. 

8  H  And  of  Levi  he  said,  *Let  thy  Thum- 
mim  and  thy  Urim  be  with  thy  holy  one, 
whom  thou  didst  prove  at  Massab,  arid  with 
whom  thou  didst  strive  at  the  waters  of 
Meribah ; 

9  Who  said  unto  his  father  and  to  his 
mother,  I  have  not  seen  him ;  neither  did  he 
acknowledge  his  brethren,  nor  knew  his  own 
children :  for  tihey  have  oteerved  thy  word, 
and  kept  thy  covenant 

10  *  They  shall  teach  Jacob  thy  jud^ents, 
and  Israel  thy  law:  ^they  shall  put  mcense 
*before  thee,  and  whole  burnt  sacrifice  upon 
thine  altar. 

11  Bless,  Lord,  his  substance,  and  accept 
the  work  of  his  hands :  smite  through  the 
loins  of  them  that  rise  against  him,  and 
of  diem  that  hate  him,  that  they  rise  not 
again. 

12  IT  And  of  Benjamin  he  said.  The  be- 
loved of  the  Lord  shall  dwell  in  safety  by 
him;  and  the  LORD  shall  cover  him  all 
the  day  long,  and  he  shall  dwell  between  his 
shoulders. 

13  IT  And  of  Joseph  he  said,  •Blessed  of 
the  Lord  be  his  land,  for  the  precious  things 
of  heaven,  for  the  dew,  and  for  the  deep  that 
coucheth  beneath, 


14  And  for  the  precious  fruits  brought  forth 
by  the  sun,  and  for  the  precious  things  ^put 
forth  by  the  °moon, 

15  And  for  the  chief  things  of  the  ancient 
mountains,  and  for  the  precious  thmgs  of  the 
lasting  hills, 

16  And  for  the  precious  things  of  the  earth 
and  fulness  thereof,  and  for  the  good  will  of 
him  that  dwelt  in  the  bush :  let  the  blessing 
come  upon  the  head  of  Joseph,  and  upon  the 
top  of  the  head  of  him  that  'was  separated 
from  his  brethren. 

17  His  glory  is  like  the  firstling  of  his  bul- 
lock, and  his  horns  are  like  the  horns  of  uni- 
corns :  with  them  he  shall  push  the  people 
together  to  the  ends  of  the  earth :  ana  they 
are  the  ten  thousands  of  Ephraim,  and  they 
are  the  thousands  of  Manasseh. 

18  IT  And  of  Zebulun  he  said.  Rejoice, 
Zebulun,  in  thy  going  out ;  aud,  Issachar,  in 
thy  tents. 

19  They  shall  call  the  people  unto  tlie 
mountain ;  there  they  shall  ofifer  sacrifices  of 
righteousness:  for  they  shall  suck  of  the 
abundance  of  the  seas,  and  of  treasures  hid 
in  the  sand. 

20  IT  And  of  Gad  he  said,  Blessed  be  he 
that  enlargeth  Gad:  he  dwelleth  as  a  lion, 
and  tearem  the  arm  with  the  crown  of  the 
head. 

21  And  he  provided  the  first  part  for 
himself,  because  there,  in  a  portion  of  the 
lawgiver,  was  he  *  "seated  ;  and  he  came  with 
the  heads  of  the  people,  he  executed  the 
justice  of  the  Lord,  and  his  judgments  with 
Israel. 

22  IT  And  of  Dan  he  said,  Dan  is  a  lion's 
whelp :  he  shall  leap  from  Bashan. 

23  T  AndofNaphtalihesaid,ONaTphtali, 
satisfied  with  favour,  and  full  with  the  blessing 
of  the  Lord  :  possess  thou  the  west  and  the 
south. 

24  IT  And  of  Asher  he  said.  Let  Asher  be 
blessed  with  children ;  let  him  be  acceptable 
to  his  brethreni  and  let  him  dip  his  K)ot  in 
oil. 

25  *'Thy  shoes  shall  be  iron  and  brass; 
and  as  thy  days,  so  shall  thy  strength  be. 

26  IT  There  is  none  like  unto  the  God  of 
Jeshurun,  who  rideth  upon  the  heaven  in  thy 
help,  and  in  his  excellency  on  the  sky. 

27  The  eternal  God  is  thy  refuge,  and 
underneath  are  the  everlasting  arms  :  and  he 
shall  thrust  out  the  enemy  from  before  thee ; 
and  shall  say.  Destroy  them. 


1  Heb.  aftrt  qfiaw. 
•  Gen.  4».  99. 


■  Exod.  28.  30.  *  Or,  Let  them  teach,  &c  *  Or,  let  them  put  bteense. 

7  Heb.  thrut/ifrth,  •  Heb.  momu.  »  Gen.  49.  96. 

11  Or,  Uskder  thtf  shoes  shall  be  irm. 


5  Heb.  at  thy  M 
10  Heb.  ceiled. 
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28  ^'Israel  then  shall  dwell  in  safety  alone : 
the  fountain  of  Jaoob  shall  he  upon  a  land  of 
corn  and  wine ;  also  his  heavens  shall  drop 
down  dew. 

29  Happy  art  thou,  O  Israel :  who  %$  like 


irnto  thee,  O  people  saved  by  the  Lobd,  the 
shield  of  thv  help,  and  who  is  the  sword  of  thy 
excellency  I  ana  thine  enemies  ''shall  be  found 
liars  unto  thee ;  and  thou  shalt  tread  npos 
their  high  places. 


II  Jer.  88. 0« 


\*Ot,thaUU»M»ud^ 


Verse  2.  *  Th€  Lord  came  from  Sinait  and  rote  vp  from 

Seir and  ekined  forth  from  mount  Param^  eto.— The 

reader  will  hardly  £ul  to  obeerve  that  the  sacoesiiTe  claiise« 
of  this  verse  emlxxly  a  beautiful  metaphor,  drawn  from  the 
progressive  motion  and  effects  of  the  sun.  This  would  be 
more  clear  in  the  more  distinct  translation  which  Greddes 
has  given  of  it — '  O  Lord,  who  earnest  from  Sinai :  dttwnett 
upon  them  from  Seir ;  shinest  upon  them  from  the  moun« 
tains  of  Pharan !'  etc. 

6,  'And  letnoihit  mm  hefewJ^The  word  *  not'  it  not 
in  the  original ;  and  it  forms  a  gratmtous  addition  to  the 
sacred  text  which  ought  to  be  rejected.  The  verse  then 
reads,  *  Let  Reuben  live,  and  not  die,  but  let  his  men  be 
few/  As  no  obvious  connection  appears  between  the 
clauses — ^as  there  seems  something  wanting  in  the  verse  as 
thus  read — and  as  Simeon's  name  is  the  omy  one  that  does 
not  occur  in  the  chapter,  as  now  read — Biblical  critics  are 
generallv  disposed  to  suppose  that  the  last  clause  applies  to 
him,  and  that  his  name  has,  from  some  early  accident,  or 
carelessness  of  transcribers,  been  dropped  from  the  text. 
This  opinion  is  supported  by  the  Alexandrian  manuscript 
of  the  Septuagint,  the  most  andent  and  valuable  extant; 
and  by  the  Complutensian  and  Aldine  editions  *,  in  all  of 
which  the  name  of  Simeon  occurs.  Besides,  Simeon  comes 
next  in  order  of  birth  to  Reuben,  and  therefore  we  should 
here  look  for  a  passage  referring  to  him ;  and  also  the  ex- 
pression  '  Let  his  men  be  few/  applies  more  correctly  to 
Simeon  than  to  Reuben.  By  the  census  in  Num.  xxvi. 
(see  the  table  tiiere),  the  tribe  of  Reuben  was  more  nume* 
rous  than  Simeon,  Levi,  Gad,  or  Ephnum ;  while  the  num- 
ber in  Simeon  was,  most  remarkably,  the  lowest  of  all. 
With  this  understanding,  the  verse  will  read,  <  I,et  Reub^ 
live,  and  not  die ;  and  let  Simeon's  men  be  few.'  Zebulnn 
and  Issachar  are  mentionecl  together,  with  equal  brevity,  in 
v.  1 8.  This  explanation  spares  the  necessity  of  speculation 
on  the  reason  for  the  supposed  omission  of  Simeon :  or  fbr 
trying  to  find,  under  Uie  expressed  declaration,  m  what 
other  tribe  he  must  be  understood  to  be  included. 

7.  *  The  blessing  <f  Ju€lah,*—T}aB  *  blessing'  seems  to  turn 
upon  the  £ict  that  Judah  was  to  take  the  lead  in  all  warlike 
enterprises. 

9.  'Nor  knew  his  own  cAiWren.'— -AU  this  verse  most 
probably  refers  to  the  seal  with  which  the  Levites  pu- 
nished, without  respect  of  persons,  those  who  had  sinned  in 
the  matter  of  the  fl;olden  calf. 

12.  *He  shall  dwell  between  his  shoulders*— ThiB  is  ge- 
nerally referred  to  the  manifestation  of  the  Divine  presence 
in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  which  was  within  the  lot  of 
Benjamin. 

14.  *  For  the  precious  fruits  brouaht  forth  by  the  sun^  and 
for  the  precious  things  put  forth  by  the  moon.* — The  last 
word  is  plural,  *  moons*  (O'lTV  jerocAim),  in  the  Hebrew. 
The  referenoe  is  probably  to  asintal  and  monthly  products, 
or,  less  definitely,  to  the  products  of  which  there  was  but  one 
crop  in  the  year,  and  those  of  which  there  were  several 
crops  in  the  course  of  one  year.  Mr.  Roberts,  however, 
informs  us  (^Orient,  lUusi,,  p.  131)  that  the  Hindoos  attri- 
bute to  the  moon  a  very  strong  influence  on  vegetation. 
They  think  that,  from  the  time  of  the  new  moon  to  its  be- 
commg  fiill,  all  plants  and  all  kinds  of  young  grain  gain 
more  stren^  than  at  anv  other  period. 

1 7.  *  Untcoms.* — See  the  note  on  Job  xzxiz.  9. 

—  '  With  them  (his  horns)  he  shall  push  the  neople  toae* 
ther* — ^The  possessions  of  the  children  of  Josepn  extended 
like  two  horns,  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  the  Jordan 
on  the  one  side,  and  from  the  Jordan  to  the  confinea  of 
Syria  on  the  otiier.  These  are  said  to  be  the  horns  of  an 
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unicorn,  from  their  ffreat  strengrth.    Their  'muhitg  ikt 
people  together  *  is  w^  illustrate  by  Josh.  xviL  14-1& 

19.  *  They  shall  suck  rf  the  abumUmce  of  the  ms,ndf 
treasures  hxa  in  the  sand,* — Zebnlun  was  to  have  a  min- 
time  situation,  and  this  expresses  the  advantages  of  tbat 
situation.  The  *  abundance  of  the  seas,'  is  understood  by 
some  to  refor  to  oommeroe.  It  is  however  difficult  to  dis- 
cover that  this  or  any  other  tribe  did  actually  engage  in 
maritime  commerce ;  but  both  Zebnlun  and  Issachar  were 
doubtiess  advanta^  by  their  immediate  vkaidt^  to  Hnt 
commercial  Phomicians.  *  The  abondance  of  the  leis,' 
thus  understood,  they  might  receive  from  them,  and  dispoe 
of  advantageously  to  ths  other  tribes.  Might  not  'the 
abundance  of  the  seas'  partiy  mean  sea  fish  f  liie  ptn* 

Shrase  of  Jonathan  is  enrious  and  interesting^ '  Tliej  shill 
well  near  the  Great  Sea,  and  feast  on  the  tunny  fiu,  and 
catch  the  chalson,  (or  murex ;  see  the  note  to  Exod.xxiT.) 
with  whose  blood  they  will  dye  of  a  purple  colour  the 
threads  of  their  cloths :  and  from  the  sand  they  vill  BuQie 
lookins-glasses  and  other  utensils  of  glass.'  The  latter 
part  or  this  citation  explsdns  the  *  treasures  hid  in  the 
sand :'  and  it  is  certidnlv  a  remarkable  ftot,  in  oomeetioi 
with  this  text  and  with  the  parUonlar  situation  of  the 
tribes,  that  the  PhoBnicians  had,  in  after-times,  £unov  nut- 
nufactures  of  glass  made  from  tiie  sands  of  the  rirera  Behu 
and  Kishon,  which  discharge  themselves  into  the  bay  of 
Acre ;  and  this  fixes  the  seat  of  the  manufiietare  on  the 
immediate  borders  of  Zebnlun  and  Issachar.  We  are  not 
to  fbrget  that  these  tribes,  destined  to  have  a  maritiiDe 
coast,  did  not  expel,  or  only  partially  expelled,  the  sadeot 
inhabitants,  and  therefore  ud  not  obtain  all  the  advama^ 
which  their  obedience  to  the  Divine  command  would  han 
ensured. 

20.  'Blessed  be  he  that  enlargeih  GW.'— Properly  no- 
derstood,  the  prophet  here  blesses  €rod  for  having  enlaig^ 
Gad,  bv  the  possessions — ^much  larger,  probably,  than  it 
would  have  received  in  Canaan — which  nad  beoi  given  to 
the  tribe  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan.  What  follovs  secBS 
to  suggest  that  Gad  had  particularly  distingniahed  itaelf  in 
the  conouest  of  the  kingdoms  of  Heshbon  ud  Bsdian. 

22.  <  Me  shaU  leap  from  BashanZ-^Vot  Dsn,  hot  the 
lion  to  whom  he  is  compared.  The  sense  is,  *Dui  is  lib 
tiie  lion's  whelp  that  leaps  firom  Bashan.'  The  reference  k 
probably  to  the  fiict  recorded  in  Judg.  xviii.,  where  wt  find 
that  the  proper  settiement  of  the  Danites  in  the  sooth  of  the 
country  (Josh.  xix.  47)  bang  too  small  for  them,  they  aent 
out  an  expedition  whidi  conquered  a  district  at  the  sorthen 
extremity  of  the  land,  which  formed  a  colony  very  distant 
from  the  proper  territory  of  the  tribe.  This  might  vrfl  he 
compared  to  the  leap  of  a  lion. 

23.  *  The  west  and  the  south,*— more  exactly  *  the  sea 
coast  and  the  south.'  The  inheritance  of  Naphtali  lay  m 
tiie  borders  of  the  lakes  of  Merom  and  Chmnereth,  and  it 
lay  to  the  south  of  the  northern  Danites,  who  were  lait 
mentioned. 

24.  *  Zet  Asher  be  blessed.*— As  the  very  wan«  of  ^ff 
means  blessedness,  there  is  here  a  play  of  wwds  ▼k**** 
lost  in  translation.  No  human  felicity  can  be  hi^ier  thaa 
that  which  is  here  assigned  to  him.  He  is  to  bekappT  |° 
his  fiunily  and  friends ;  his  district  is  to  be  soprodnctiTeis 
olive-trees  that  he  may  andnt  even  hb  feet  with  oil  (oob^ 
Jobxxix.  6);  instead  of  woodoi  bars,  which  are  still  eaft* 
mon  in  the  East,  his  were  to  be  iron  and  bJ**JJ"  ^ 
len^  of  days  and  abundance  of  riches  were  to  crown  hii 
prosperi^.  ^^ 

26.  «  Thy  shoes  shaU  be  iron  and  ftross.'— Some  nwwj 
stand  thia  to  mean  that  there  would  be  mines  of  inm  ana 
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eopper  in  the  lot  of  Asher,  whioh  extended  northward  to 
Lehanoiit  so  that  umdar  the  dbef ,  as  the  ibot  note  reads, 
there  would  be  iron  and  brass.  Bat  the  original  word, 
tranaUted  shoe  (?]^3p  minal),  may  be  equally  rendered 
by  bolt  or  bar.  So  the  Arabic  yeralon  understood  it,  and 
is  followed  by  the  more  modem  translators.  It  woold  then 
seem  to  mean,  as  most  of  the  Jewish  writers  themselves 
understand  it,  that  the  land  of  Asher  would  be  remarkable 
for  the  strength  of  its  fortificationa,    '  Thy  bolts  shall  be 


iron  and  brass'  does  oertainly  seem  the  more  probable 
meaning. 

26.  «  Who  rideth  upon  the  heaven  in  thy  help,*  etc— This 
seems  to  be  an  alluMon  to  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire,  which 
hovered  over  the  tabemade  and  directed  the  march  of  the 
Israelites. 

28.  '  The  fountain  ofJacob*^Tb\&  is  a  literal  translation 
of  a  metaphorical  word  used  to  denote  posterity ^  just  as  we 
still  speak  of  a  man's  children  as  his  isntc. 


CHAPTEK  XXXIV. 

1  Mo8et  from  mmmt  Nebo  vieweth  the  land.  5  He 
diah  there.  6  Hie  buriaH.  7  Hie  age,  8  Thirty 
daytf  mottrmng  fir  him,  9  Joshua  succeedeth  km* 
10  Hie  praise  of  Moses.  - 

And  Moses  went  up  from  the  plains  of  Moab 
unto  the  mountain  of  Nebo,  to  the  top  of 
'Pissah,  that  is  over  against  Jericho.  And 
the  Lord  shewed  him  ^3l  the  land  of  Gilead, 
unto  Dan, 

2  And  all  Naphtali,  and  the  land  of 
Ephraim,  and  Manasseh,  and  all  the  land  of 
Judah,  unto  the  utmost  sea, 

3  And  the  south,  and  the  plain  of  the 
valley  of  Jericho,  the  city  of  palm  trees,  unto 
Zoar. 

4  And  the  Lord  said  unto  him,  'This  is 
the  land  which  I  sware  unto  Abraham,  unto 
Isaac,  and  imto  Jacob,  saying,  I  will  give 
it  unto  thy  seed :  I  have  caused  thee  to  see 
it  with  thine  eyes,  but  thou  shalt  not  go  over 
thither. 

5  1[  So  Moses  the  servant  of  the  Lord 
died  tihere  in  the  land  of  Moab,  according  to 
the  word  of  the  Lord. 


6  And  he  buried  him  in  a  valley  in  the 
land  of  Moab,  over  against  Beth-peor:  but 
no  man  knoweth  of  his  sepulchre  unto  this 
day. 

7  IT  And  Moses  was  an  hundred  and 
twenty  years  old  when  he  died  :  his  eye  was 
not  dim,  nor  his  ^tural  force  ^abated. 

8  IT  And  the  children  of  Israel  wept  for 
Moses  in  the  plains  of  Moab  thirty  days  :  so 
the  days  of  weeping  and  mourning  for  Moses 
were  ended. 

9  IT  And  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun  was  full 
of  the  spirit  of  wisdom  ;  for  Moses  had  laid 
his  hands  upon  him:  and  the  children  of 
Israel  hearkened  unto  him,  and  did  as  the 
Lord  commanded  Moses. 

10  IT  And  there  arose  not  a  prophet  since 
in  Israel  like  unto  Moses,  whom  the  Lord 
knew  face  to  face, 

11  In  all  the  signs  and  the  wonders,  which 
the  Lord  sent  him  to  do  in  the  land  of  Egypt 
to  Pharaoh,  and  to  all  his  servants,  and  to  all 
his  land, 

12  And  in  all  that  mighty  hand,  and  in  all 
the  great  terror  which  Moses  shewed  in  the 
sight  of  all  Israel. 


lOt.ihehiU. 


tCbap.  8.  S7.    SMac.  2.  4. 


8  Gen.  12.  7»  imd  13. 15. 


4  Heb.  moistmre. 


5  lUh.fed. 


Chap,  xzxiv.  The  writings  of  Moses  close  with  the 
preceding  chapter.  That  now  before  us  most  have  been 
added  by  the  book  of  Joshoa,  to  which  it  seryes  as  a 
natural  point  of  transition,  and  is  to  be  regarded  rather  as 
a  section  between  the  two  books  than  as  exactly  belonging 
to  either.  The  connection  between  it  and  the  l>cginnlDg  of 
Joshua  is,  however,  more  dose  than  between  it  and  the 
proper  end  of  Deuteronomy,  as  will  appear  by  comparing 
the  last  verse  with  the  first  of  Joshua :  and  there  is  reason 
to  think  that  this  chapter  once  formed  the  commencement 
of  the  book  of  Joshua,  and  was  subsequently  removed  to 
its  present  place  as  forming  a  suitable  conclusion  to  the 
books  of  Moses. 

Verse  1. '  And  Moses  went  up,  etc' — ^This  concluding  por- 
tion of  Deuteronomy,  respecting  the  death  of  Moses,  requires 
a  pioticular  explanation.  That  the  whole  of  the  chapter  was 
to  be  regarded  as  a  piece  altogether  apart  from  what  pre- 
cedes it,  or  as  a  supplement  from  another  writer,  was  main- 
tained by  the  older  commentators :  and  this  opixdon  is  con- 
firmed not  only  by  the  contents  of  the  chapter,  but  by^e 
express  declaration  of  the  book  itself  with  reference  to  that 
event  and  its  circumstances ;  fbr  ch.  xxxi,  contains  the  real 
conclusion  of  the  work,  and  there  Moses  describes  himself 


as  the  author  of  the  previous  contents,  as  also  of  the  song 
in  ch.  xxxiL  and  the  blessings  in  ch.  xxxiii.  There  is 
another  circumstance  which  fiivours  this  opinion,  namely, 
the  close  connection  that  exists  between  this  last  section  of 
Deuteronomy  and  the  beginning  of  Joshua,  which  plainly 
shews  that  the  present  chapter  is  intended  as  a  point  of 
transition  to  the  book  of  Joshua,  and  that  it  was  written  by 
the  same  author  as  the  latter. 

—  •  Unto  the  mountain  of  Nebo,  to  the  top  of  Pisgah* — 
Compare  this  with  xxxii.  49 :  *  Into  this  mountain  Abarim, 
unto  mount  Neba'  From  this  it  seems  that  Abarim  is  the 
general  name  of  a  ran^  of  mountains ;  and  as  Moses  is 
said  in  one  text  to  die  m  mount  Nebo,  and  in  the  present, 
on  the  top  of  Pisgah,  we  must  inf^r  that  Nebo  was  a  moun- 
tain  in  tiie  range  of  Abarim,  and  that  Pisgah  was  the  most 
elevated  and  commanding  peak  of  that  mountain.  As  to 
the  mountain  of  Abarim,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the 
precise  limits  to  which  the  denomination  reached :  but  it 
seems  to  have  a  more  extensive  application  than  any  other 
name  which  is  given  to  the  mountains  extending  southward 
fVom  those  of  Gilead,  perhaps  to  the  Amon,  and  possibly 
southward  still  to  the  mountains  of  Seir,  and  is  probably  a 
general  name  fbr  the  whole.    StiU  more  plainly — we  have 
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\  in  Scripture  for  all  the  motmtains  east  of  the  Jordan, 
from  Lebanon  to  the  Red  Sea,  with  the  sbgle  exception 
that  we  want  a  denomination  for  those  between  the  moun- 
tains of  Gilead  and  those  of  Seir ;  and  as  we  find  the  name 
*  Abarim'  given  in  some  large  sense  to  these  very  moun- 
tains, we  maj  suppose  it  was  a  name  for  the  whole ;  and  if 
so,  we  obtain  the  unbroken  series  of  names  which  we 
require.  But  still,  as  we  do  not  precisely  know  how  far 
northward  the  denomination  of  'Seir'  extended,  we  are 
unable  to  say  how  fhr  the  denomination  *  Abarim '  should, 
under  this  view,  be  prolonged  southward  till  it  met  that  of 
Seir.  Mount  Nebo  itself  is  usually  identified  with  mount 
Attarus,  nine  miles  north  of  the  Amon,  and  about  the  same 
distance  east  from  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  It  is  a  barren  mountain  which  offers  nothing  remark- 
able. It  is,  however,  the  most  elevated  mountain  in  the 
nei^bourhood,  and  its  summit  is  distinguished  by  a  large, 
wild  pistachio-tree,  overshadowing  a  heap  of  stones. 

6.  *  No  man  knoweth  ifhis  sepulchre  unto  this  day.' — 
The  reason  of  this  concealment  most  probably  was,  lest,  in 
future  times,  the  Israelites  should  hold  it  sacred,  as  they 
afterwards  did  the  brazen  serpent  Judging  from  the 
number  of  deified  mortals  which  the  systems  of  ancient 
paganism  contuned,  there  was  certainly  the  greatest  dan^r 
that  the  Hebrews  would  in  time  have  come  to  pay  divine 
honours  to  their  gr^t  lawgiver.  This  text  has  led  to  the 
opinion  entertained  by  some  of  the  Jewish  writers,  that 
Moees  did  not  die,  but  was  snatched  away  in  a  cloud,  while 
conversing  with  Eleazar  and  Joshua.  Josephus  is  one  of 
those  who  give  tUs  statement;  but  it  is  directly  contra- 
dictory to  the  sacred  text,  which  says  that  he  died,  and  was 
hwried  in  the  valley.  Some  Jewish  and  Christian  com- 
mentators understand  that  Moses  was  buried  by  angels,  at 


the  Lord's  command ;  while  others  think  that  he  ¥» 
directed  to  enter  a  cave,  where  he  died,  and  whidi  lemd 
him  for  a  grave.  But  the  text  says,  that  although  he  i&iA 
in  the  mountain,  he  was  buried  m  the  valley.  In  1655, 
some  Maronite  riiepherds  found,  near  mount  N^  a  tomb 
bearing  the  inscription,  in  Hebrew,  of,  *■  Moses,  the  semot 
of  the  Lord,'  and  this  was  forthwith  determined  to  be  the 
long  lost  sepulchre  of  the  Hebrew  legislator.  But  a  lesmed 
Jew,  Rabbi  Jakum,  provefl  so  convincingly  that  thu  most 
be  the  tomb  of  some  other  and  much  later  Moses,  thtt  the 
report  speedily  died  away.  Some  think  that  the  vhole 
story  about  the  discovery  of  the  tomb,  and  the  refatstioa 
of  Jakum,  is  a  fabrication.  But  as  we  find  that  a  tapposed 
tomb  of  Moses  is  still  shewn  in  the  neighbourhood,  ve  sus- 
pect that  the  only  fkbricated  part  of  the  stoiy  is  thatvhicb 
assigns  so  convincing  a  character  to  Rabbi  Jakum's  reply. 
It  might  have  convinced  the  Jews  themselves;  and  all  in- 
structed minds  will  of  oonne  concur  in  lus  ooudosioo. 
But  the  natives  are  not  an  instructed  people;  and  tbe 
Rabbi's  best  ar^raments  were  likely  to  avail  little,  vhentbej 
had  once  got  into  their  heads  the  conceit  that  they  bad 
found  the  tomb  of  Moses. 

9.  *  Joshua  the  $oHof  Num  was  full  of  the  qnrittf  wis- 
dom.*— It  will  be  well  to  understand  the  precise  office  vhidi 
Joshua  was  appointed  to  fill.  He  was  not  the  successor  of 
Moses ;  for  Moses  had  no  successor :  but  he  was  comniis* 
sioned  as  a  military  leader,  divinely  appointed  to  be  tbe 
conqueror  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  to  portion  it  oat 
among  the  victors.  The  position  of  Joshua  was  very  dit 
ferent,  not  only  from  that  of  Moses,  but  fh>m  that  of  emr 
ruler,  general,  or  prophet  who  ever  after  appeared  in  Isnd 
His  office,  like  that  of  Moses,  was  isolate^  and  suited  to 
peculiar  circumstances  which  could  not  again  occur. 
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This  book,  in  the  original  and  in  nearly  all  the  versions,  takes  its  name  from  that  of  the  emioeot 
person  whose  exploits  in  the  conquest  of  Canaan  it  records,  and  by  whom  it  is  usually  supposed  to 
have  been  written.  The  historical  truth  and  divine  authority  of  the  book  is  not  involved  in  the  qaes- 
tion  of  its  authorship  ;  nor  is  it  exclusively  by  rationalist  writers  that  a  later  origin  has  been  assigned 
to  it.  Some  have  ascribed  it  to  Samuel«  some  to  Isaiah,  some  to  Ezra.  But  that  it  was  written 
before  the  time  of  Ahab  appears  from  1  Kings  xvi.  34 ;  and  even  before  the  seventh  year  of  Dtfid, 
as  appears  by  comparing  ch.  xv.  03  with  2  8ean,  v.  6.  Mention  indeed  is  made  in  it  of  the  mountains 
of  Judah  and  Israel  (xi.  21),  whence  some  have  inferred  that  it  oould  not  have  been  written  until  after 
the  separation  of  the  tribes  into  two  kingdoms  ;  but  that  a  general  distinction  of  the  kind  existed 
earlier  may  be  gathered  from  the  first  verse  of  Psalm  Ixxvi.,  which  undoubtedly  belongs  to  Davii 
The  clause  '  unto  this  day,'  in  vi.  25,  shews  that  Rahab  was  still  alive  when  the  book  was  written, 
and  that  would  not,  at  the  fitrthest,  have  been  long  after  Joshua's  death.  This  fact  is  of  great  value, 
because  this  notice  with  respect  to  a  woman  living  in  the  time  of  Joshua,  could  not  have  been  tbe 
addition  of  a  later  hand,  as  is  often  urged  with  regard  to  similar  clauses  when  applied  to  monuments. 
In  this  book  the  same  clause,  being  applied  to  memorials,  will  however  intimate  that  the  book  was 
not,  at  the  earliest,  written  till  towards  the  close  of  Joshua's  life  and  career.  The  precise  date  of  the 
book  however,  and  the  name  of  the  author,  cannot  perhaps  be  satis&ctorily  ascertained.  There  are 
not  wanting  clear  indications  of  a  contemporary  hand,  particularly  in  the  twelve  first  chapters,  where 
the  circumstantial  vividness  of  the  narrative  would  alone  satisfy  an  unprejudiced  reader  that  the 
writer  was  an  eye-witness  of  that  which  he  describes.  The  first  person  plural  *  we,'  which  comes  in 
so  naturally  in  v.  1,  agreeing  as  it  does  with  the  'us'  in  v.  6,  of  the  same  chapter,  is  of  some  nine 
in  establishing  this  conclusion.  And  if  written  by  a  contemporary  at  all,  it  is  historically  probable 
that  it  was  by  Joshua  himself,  or  under  his  direction.  This  probability  is  increased  by  the  circum- 
stance that  Joshua,  after  his  last  address  to  the  people,  '  wrote  these  words  in  the  book  of  the  law  of 
God ;'  for  idthough  the  direct  reference  appears  to  be  only  to  the  words  which  he  had  there  uttered, 
and  tlie  covenant  into  which  the  people  had  entered,  it  is  Ukely  that  he  who  did  write  this  would  not 
leave  unrecorded  the  great  events  with  which  he  had  been  connected.  We  cannot  here  examine  mi- 
nutely, or  even  enumerate,  the  various  hypotheses  of  date  and  authorship  which  have  been  adrancei 
The  sum  of  the  matter  seems  to  be— that  the  book  was  either  written  by  Joshua  towards  tbe  cloee  of 
his  life,  the  five  last  verses  being  added  by  a  properly  authorized  person  after  his  death  ;  or  that  it 
was  wholly  written  after  his  demise,  from  documents  penned  by  him  or  under  his  direction.  There 
is  a  disposition  among  many  who  allow  that  the  twelve  first  chapters  were  written  by  a  cootempontfyv 
to  ascribe  a  later  origin  to  the  details  of  the  territorial  distribution  contained  in  the  chapters  ziil- 
xxii.  inclusive.  This  is  chiefly  because,  as  they  understand,  the  land  is  there  described  as  wholly  con- 
quered and  distributed,  which  appears  from  the  ensuing  book  of  Judges  not  to  have  been  the  case.  It 
is  almost  entirely  on  the  same  apprehension  that  the  numerous  discrepancies  of  statements  ascribed  to 
the  book  by  De  Wette  and  others  have  been  founded.  All  this  seems  to  have  arisen  from  their  having 
failed  to  perceive  what  seems  very  clear  to  us  (as  stated  in  the  notes  to  xv.  1 ;  xviii.  3),  that  there  were 
in  fact  two  distributions  of  territory,  the  first  of  the  conquered  country  in  the  southern  half  of  File** 
tine ;  and  the  second,  some  years  after,  of  territory  as  yet  oulv  partially  subdued,  and  which,  tbs 
power  of  the  Canaanites  being  so  much  broken,  it  was  expected  that  the  tribes  to  whom  the  terri- 
tories were  severally  allotted,  would,  with  the  assistance  of  thdr  immediate  neighbours,  be  able  to 
clear  for  themselves.  This  simple  &ot  establishes  a  perfect  congruity  between  the  books  of  Joshua 
and  Judges,  and  would  clear  away  an  immense  body  of  special  criticism  which  has  been  founded  on 
these  chapters. 

The  questions  of  date  and  authorship  are  p6rfi9ctly  distinct  from  that  of  the  canonical  authority  of 
the  book,  which  admits  of  being  much  more  satbfiictorily  established.    Whether  written  in  or  after 
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the  time  to  which  its  circumstances  relate,  and  whether  produced  by  a  contemporary  or  a  subsequent 
writer  in  the  shape  which  it  now  bears,  its  authority  is  established  by  the  manner  in  which  reference 
is  made  to  it  in  other  books  of  Scripture.  The  value  of  this  testimony  the  reader  will  be  well  able  to 
appreciate  by  comparing  the  following  texts :  1  Kings  xvi.  34  with  ch.  vi.  26  ;  also  Ps.  xliv.  2,  8 ; 
Ixviii.  12-14;  Ixxvlii.  54,  55;  xciv.  8,  5,  which  refer  generally  to  the  book;  Hab.  iii.  11  with  x. 
13  ;  Acts  vii.  45  with  Josh.  iii.  14 ;  Heb.  iv.  8,  generally ;  Heb.  xi.  30  with  vi.  17-23  ;  Heb.  xi.  31 ; 
and  James  ii.  25  with  ii. ;  vi.  22-25.  The  contents  of  the  book  embrace  the  history  of  Israel 
while  under  the  conmiand  and  government  of  Joshua ;  comprising  the  entrance  of  the  Hebrews  into 
Canaan ;  their  conquests  in  the  country ;  the  division  of  the  territory  by  lot  among  the  several 
tribes  ;  and  the  provision  made  for  the  formal  establishment  of  the  theocratical  government  in  tliat 
country.  The  leading  object  of  the  writer  is  manifestly  to  demonstrate  the  faithfulness  of  God  in  the 
accomplishment  of  the  promises  made  to  the  patriarchs  and  to  Moses,  that  this  people  should  obtain 
possession  of  the  land  of  Canaan.  Viewed  in  this  light,  it  is  a  most  important  supplement  to  the 
books  of  Moses,  to  which  it  bears  about  the  same  relation  as  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  does  to  the 
Grospels. 

The  length  of  time  embraced  in  the  history  of  the  book  of  Joshua  is  variously  computed  by  chrono- 
log^rs,  vairing  from  eight  to  thirty  years*  The  common  computation  of  about  fourteen  years  is  pro* 
bably  not  mr  from  the  truth. 

The  following  are  the  principal  works  on  the  book  of  Joshua: — Jostus  Historia  illustratay 
ah  Andr.  Masio.  1574;  Strigelii  Liher  Josuce^  1570;  Chytrai  PrcBlectiones  in  lib,  JostuB,  1609; 
Serrari  Comment  in  lib.  Josua^  1609 ;  Dnisii  Annott.  in  loca  difficiliora  Josuce^  etc. ;  Bonfrerii 
Comment,  in  Josuam^  Indices  et  EtUh,  1631  ;  Osiandri  Comment,  inJosuam,  1681 ;  Owen,  Critical 
Disquisitionsy  1784 ;  Paulus,  Bliche  in  das  Buck  Jostuiy  1822 ;  Herwerden,  Diss,  de  libro  Jostue^ 
1826;  Frankel,  Das  Buck  Josua,  1817 ;  Maurer,  Commentar  iiber  das  B.  Josua,  1831 ;  Konig, 
Authentie  des  B,  Josua,  1836;  Bush,  Notes  on  Joshua  and  Judges,  1838.  [Keil,  Commentar  iiber  das  B.  Josua 
Brlanffen,  1847.]  On  particular  subjects  in  Joshua  there  are  about  thirty  treatises  in  different  languages, 
nearly  half  of  which  are  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  Joshua's  commanding  the  sun  and  moon  to  stand  still. 


CHAPTER  I. 

The  Lord  appointeth  Joshua  to  succeed  Moses, 
3  The  borders  of  the  promised  land,  5,  9  God  pro- 
miseth  to  assist  Joshua.  8  He  giveth  kim  instruc* 
tions.  10  Joshua  prqxtreth  the  people  to  pass  over 
Jordan,  12  He  putteth  the  two  tribes  and  half 
in  mind  of  their  promise  to  Moses.  16  They  pro- 
mise  him  fealty, 

OW  after  the 
death  of  Moses 
the  servant  of  the 
Lord  it  came  to 
pass,  that  the 
Lord  spake  unto 
Joshua  the  son  of 
Nun,  Moses' mi- 
nister,* saying, 

2  Moses  my 
servant  is  dead ; 
now  therefore 
arise,  go  over 
this  Jordan, 
thou,  and  all  thi4 

people,  unto  the  land  which  I  do  give  to  thern^ 

even  to  the  children  of  Israel. 
8  IT  *Every  place  that  the  sole  of  your  foot 

shall  tread  upon,  that  have  I  given  unto  you, 

as  I  said  unto  Moses* 


4  From  the  wilderness  and  this  Lebanon 
even  unto  the  great  river,  the  river  Euphrates, 
all  the  land  of  the  Hittites,  and  unto  the  great 
sea,  toward  the  going  down  of  the  sun,  shall 
be  your  coast 

0  IF  There  shall  not  any  man  be  able  to  stand 
before  thee  all  the  days  of  thv  life :  as  I  was 
with  Moses,  so  I  will  be  with  thee :  "I  will 
not  fail  thee,  nor  forsake  thee. 

6  *Be  strong  and  of  a  good  courage :  for 
^imto  this  people  shalt  thou  divide  for  an  in- 
heritance tne  land,  which  I  sware  unto  their 
fathers  to  give  them. 

7  Only  be  thou  strong  and  very  courage- 
ous, that  thou  mavest  observe  to  do  according 
to  all  the  law,  which  Moses  my  servant  com- 
manded thee :  Hum  not  from  it  to  the  right 
hand  or  to  the  lef);  that  thou  mayest  ^prosper 
whithersoever  thou  goest. 

8  This  book  of  the  law  shall  not  depai*t 
out  of  thy  mouth ;  but  thou  shalt  meditate 
therein  day  and  night,  that  thou  mayest  ob- 
serve to  do  cuM^ording  to  all  that  is  written 
therein:  for  then  thou  shalt  make  thy  way 
prosperous,  and  then  thou  shalt  "have  good 
success. 

9  Have  not  I  commanded  thee  ?  Be  strong 
and  of  a  good  comrage ;  be  not  afraid,  neither 


1  Deot.  1.  88. 


■  Dent.  11.  84.    Oivp,  14.  0.       •  H«b.  18.  5. 
•  Deat.  ».  8S,  kuA  88.  14. 


4Deiik.  St.  88.       •  Or,  tAoMfAoK  ems*  «AlfDM|iJ^  to  liiAiKlM«taid,te. 
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be  thou  dismayed :  for  the  Lord  thy  God  is 
with  thee  whithersoever  thou  goest. 

10  IT  Tlien  Joshua  commanded  the  officers 
to  the  people,  saying, 

11  rass  tlirough  the  host,  and  command 
the  people,  saying.  Prepare  you  victuals ;  for 
withm  tnree  days  ye  shall  pass  over  this  Jor- 
dan, to  go  in  to  possess  the  land,  which  the 
Lord  your  God  giveth  you  to  possess  it. 

12  1  And  to  the  Reubenites,  and  to  the 
Gadites,  and  to  half  the  tribe  of  Manasseh, 
spake  Joshua,  saying, 

13  Remember  *the  word  which  Moees  the 
servant  of  the  Lord  commanded  you,  saying, 
The  Lord  your  God  hath  given  you  rest, 
and  hath  given  you  this  land. 

14  Your  wives,  your  little  ones,  and  your 
cattle,  shall  remain  in  the  land  which  Moses 
gave  you  on  this  side  Jordan ;  but  ye  shall 
pass  before  your  brethren  **^armed,  all  the 
mighty  men  of  valour,  and  help  them ; 

9  Num.  89.  SO. 


15  Until  the  Lord  have  givea  your  bre- 
thren rest,  as  he  hath  given  you,  and  thqf 
also  have  possessed  the  land  which  the  Lord 
your  God  giveth  them :  then  ye  shall  return 
unto  the  land  of  your  possession,  and  enjoy 
it,  which  Moses  the  Lord's  servant  gave 
you  on  this  side  Jordan  toward  the  sun- 
rising. 

16  IT  And  they  answered  Joshua,  saying, 
All  that  thou  commandest  us  we  will  do,  a^ 
whithersoever  thou  sendest  us,  we  will  go. 

17  According  as  we  hearkened  unto  Moees 
in  all  things,  so  will  we  hearken  unto  th^: 
only  the  I^rd  thy  God  be  with  thee,  as  he 
was  with  Moses. 

18  Whosoever  he  be  that  doth  rebel  against 
thy  commandment,  and  will  not  hearken  unto 
thy  words  in  all  that  thou  commandest  him, 
he  shall  be  put  to  death :  only  be  strong  and 
of  a  good  courage. 

10  Ueb.  martkalkd  byjite. 


CHAPTER  n. 

1  Bdhab  receiveth  and  concetdeth  the  two  spies  sent 
from  Shittim,  8  The  covenant  between  her  and 
them,    23  Their  return  and  relation. 

And  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun  sent  out  of  Shit- 
tim two  men  to  spy  secretly,  saying.  Go  view 
the  land,  even  Jericho.  And  they  went,  and 
*came  into  an  harlot's  house,  named  Rahab, 
and  "lodeed  there. 

2  And  it  was  told  the  king  of  Jericho, 
saying,  Behold,  there  came  men  in  hither  to 
night  of  the  children  of  Israel  to  search  out 
the  country. 

3  And  the  king  of  Jericho  sent  unto  "Rahab, 
saying.  Bring  forth  the  men  that  are  come  to 
thee,  which  are  entered  into  thine  house  :  for 
they  be  come  to  search  out  all  the  country. 

4  And  the  woman  took  the  two  men,  and 
hid  them,  and  said  thus.  There  came  men 
unto  me,  but  I  wist  not  whence  they  toere : 

5  And  it  came  to  pass  ''abaut  the  time  of 
shutting  of  the  gate,  when  it  was  dark,  that 
the  men  went  out :  whither  the  men  went,  I 
wot  not :  pursue  after  them  quickly ;  for  ye 
shall  overtake  them. 

6  But  she  had  brought  them  up  to  the  roof 
of  the  house,  and  hid  them  with  the  stalks  of 
flax,  which  she  had  laid  in  order  upon  the 
roof. 

7  And  the  nien  pursued  after  them  the  way 
to  Jordan  unto  the  fords :  and  as  soon  as  they 
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which  pursued  after  theni  were  gone  out,  they 
shut  the  gate. 

8  IT  And  before  they  were  kid  down,  die 
came  up  unto  them  upon  the  roof; 

9  And  she  said  unto  the  men,  I  know  tbat 
the  Lord  hath  given  you  the  land,  and  that 
your  terror  is  fallen  upon  us,  and  that  aD 
the  inhabitants  of  the  land  'faint  because  of 
you. 

10  For  we  have  heard  how  the  Lord  Mried 
up  the  water  of  the  Red  sea  for  you,  when  ?e 
came  out  of  Egypt ;  and  what  ye  did  unto  the 
two  kings  of  the  Amorites,  that  were  <m  the 
other  side  Jordan,  *Sihon  and  Og,  whom  ye 
utterly  destroyed. 

11  And  as  soon  as  we  had  heard  them 
thingsy  our  hearts  did  melt,  neither  *did  there  , 
remain  any  more  courage  in  any  man,  be- 
cause of  you :  for  the  Lord  your  God,  he  is  j 
God  in  heaven  above,  and  in  earth  beneath. 

12  Now  therefore,  I  pray  you,  swear  unto 
me  by  the  Lord,  since  I  have  shewed  yon 
kindness,  \hdX  ye  will  also  shew  kindness  unto 
my  father's  house,  and  give  me  a  true  token: 

13  And  that  ye  will  save  alive  my  fcthcr, 
and  my  mother,  and  my  brethren,  and  my 
sisters,  and  all  that  they  have,  and  deliTer 
our  lives  from  death. 

14  And  the  men  answered  her.  Our  life 
%r  your's,  if  ve  utter  not  this  our  boaBest 
And  it  shall  be,  when  the  Lord  hath  given 
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us  the  land,  that  we  will  deal  kindly  and  truly 
with  thee. 

15  Then  she  let  them  down  by  a  cord 
through  the  window:  for  her  house  teas 
upon  the  town  wall,  and  she  dwelt  upon  the 
wall. 

16  And  she  said  unto  them,  Get  you  to 
the  mountain,  lest  the  pursuers  meet  you; 
and  hide  yourselves  there  three  days,  imtil 
the  pursuers  be  returned :  and  afterward  may 
ye  go  your  way. 

17  And  the  men  said  unto  her,  We  will  be 
blameless  of  this  thine  oath  which  thou  hast 
made  us  swear. 

18  Behold,  when  we  come  into  the  land, 
thou  shalt  bind  this  line  of  scarlet  thread  in 
the  window  which  thou  didst  let  us  down  by  : 
and  thou  shalt  'bring  thy  father,  and  thv 
mother,  and  thy  brethren,  and  all  thy  father  s 
houshold,  home  unto  thee. 

19  And  it  shall  be,  that  whosoever  shall 
go  out  of  the  doors  of  thy  house  into  the 
street,  his  blood  shall  be  upon  his  head,  and 


we  will  be  guiltless :  and  whosoever  shall  be 
with  thee  in  the  house,  his  blood  shall  be  on 
our  head,  itany  hand  be  upon  him. 

20  And  if  thou  utter  thb  our  business,  then 
we  will  be  quit  of  thine  oath  which  thou  hast 
made  us  to  swear. 

21  And  she  said,  According  unto  your 
words,  so  fe  it  And  she  sent  them  away, 
and  they  departed :  and  she  boimd  the  scarlet 
line  in  the  window. 

22  And  they  went,  and  came  unto  the 
mountain,  and  abode  there  three  days,  until 
the  pursuers  were  returned:  and  the  pur- 
suers sought  them  throughout  all  the  way, 
but  found  them  not. 

23  IT  So  the  two  men  returned,  and  de- 
scended from  the  mountain,  and  passed  over, 
and  came  to  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  and  told 
him  all  things  that  befell  them : 

24  And  they  said  imto  Joshua,  Truly  the 
Lord  hath  delivered  into  our  hands  all  the 
land;  for  even  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
coimtry  do  *faint  because  of  us. 

»Heb.iM/t. 


Veree  1.  *  Jericho*^  All  travellers  previous  to  Mr. 
Baekiogham  have  aci^aiesced  in  the  current  statement, 
that  the  site  of  the  ancient  Jericho  is  marked  by  the  poor 
Tillage  of  Rihhah,  between  three  and  foar  miles  fh>m  the 
Jordan,  where,  howeyer,  it  was  admitted  that  no  trace  tf  tm 
(uieietU  city  ccidd  be  found.  But  that  traveller  has  ques- 
tioned this  condosion  on  such  strong  grounds,  that  his  cor- 
rection has,  and  we  think  with  great  propriety,  been  intro- 
duced into  most  recent  maps  of  the  Holy  Land.  As  Mr. 
Buckingham  has  the  sole  merit  of  this  discovery,  and  we 
decidedly  acquiesce  in  his  conclusions,  there  is  nothing 
fbr  us  to  do  but  to  foUow  his  account  In  the  note  on 
y.  10,  the  plain  of  Jericho  is  described.  It  is  only 
dierefore  necessary  to  observe  here,  that  trayellers  from 
Jerusalem  to  Jericho  must,  after  descending  the  hills 
which  bound  the  plain  on  the  west,  proceed  fbr  about  four 
miles  towards  the  Jordan  before  they  reach  lUhhah.  But 
Mr.  Buckingham  had  scarcely  quitted  the  foot  of  these 
hills  to  go  eastward  over  the  plain,  before  he  came  upon 
the  ruins  of  a  large  settlement,  of  which  sufficient  remained 
to  prove  it  to  have  been  a  place  of  conseouence,  although 
no  one  perfect  building  existed.  Some  of  me  more  striking 
objects  among  the  ruins  were  several  large  tumuli,  evi- 
dently the  work  of  art,  and  resembling  in  size  and  shape 
those  of  the  Greek  and  Trojan  heroes  on  the  plain  of 
Ilium.  Near  to  this  was  also  a  lar^  square  area,  enclosed 
by  long  and  regular  mounds,  uniform  in  their  height, 
breadth,  and  angle  of  slope,  and  seeming  to  mark  the 
place  of  enclosing  walls  now  worn  into  mounds.  Besides 
these,  the  foundations  of  other  walls  in  detached  pieces, 
portions  of  ruins  of  an  nndefinable  character,  shafts  of 
columns,  and  a  capital  of  the  Corinthian  order,  were  seen 
scattered  about  over  the  widely  extended  heaps  of  this 
ruined  dty.  These  ruins  did  not  seem,  taken  in  their 
greatest  extent,  to  cover  less  than  a  square  mile ;  but  the 
remains  were  not  sufficiently  marked  to  enable  the  tra- 
veller to  form  a  plan  of  them.  The  order  of  the  columns 
is  indicated  hj  the  Corinthian  capital,  which  also  shews 
that  the  building  belonged  probably  to  the  time  when  the 
country  was  dependent  on  Rome ;  and  we  hazard  a  con- 
jecture, that  they  may  have  pertained  to  the  palace  which 
Herod  built  at  Jericho ;  and  the  knowledge  tnat  a  palace 


was  erected  here  at  so  comparatiyely  late  a  period  as  the 
architecture  indicates,  strengthens  whatever  conclusion 
may  be  formed  in  preference  of  this  site  to  that  of  Bihhah, 
where  no  ancient  remains  whatever  are  found. 

But,  besides  this,  the  situation  of  these  remains  agrees 
much  better  than  the  site  of  Rihhah  with  the  position 
which  Josephus  assigns  to  Jericho.  He  says,  *  It  is  situate 
in  a  plain ;  but  a  narrow  and  barren  mountain,  of  Tery 
great  length,  hangs  over  it  This  mountain  extends  to 
tne  land  about  Scythopolis  northward,  and  southward  as 
fSur  as  the  country  of  Sodom  and  the  utmost  limits  of  the 
lake  Asphaltites.  It  is  all  of  it  very  uneven,  and  unin- 
habited by  reason  of  its  barrenness.^  {De  Bell,  Jud.  iv. 
8,  2.^  And  in  another  place,  he  says  that  Jericho  is  one 
hundred  and  fift^  fhrlon^  from  Jenusalem,  and  sixty  fh>m 
the  Jordan,  addmg,  *  The  country  as  far  as  Jerusuem  is 
desert  and  stony,  but  that  as  &r  as  the  lake  Asphaltites 
lies  low,  though  it  be  equally  desert  and  barren.'  It  is 
clear  that  all  this  applies  very  exactly  to  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham's Jericho^  but  not  to  Bihhah.  He  observes  himself: 
<  Nothing  can  more  accurately  apply  in  all  its  particulars 
than  this  description  does  to  the  site  of  the  present  ruins, 
assumed  here  as  those  of  the  ancient  Jericho,  whether  it  be 
in  its  local  position,  its  boundaries,  or  its  distance  fVom 
Jerusalem  on  the  one  hand,  or  Ax>m  the  Jordan  on  the 
other.  The  spot  lies  at  the  very  foot  of  the  barren  hills  of 
Judiea,  which  may  be  said  literally  to  overhang  it  on  the 
west;  and  these  mountains  are  still  as  barren,  as  rugged, 
and  as  destitute  of  inhabitants  as  formerly,  throughout 
their  whole  range,  from  the  lake  of  Tiberias  to  the  Dead 
Sea.  The  distance,  by  the  computation  of  our  journey  in 
time,  amounted  to  about  six  hours,  or  nearly  twenty  miles ; 
and  we  were  now,  according  to  the  report  of  our  guides,  at 
the  distance  of  two  hours,  or  about  six  miles,  fhmi  the 
bonks  of  the  Jordan.' 

Concerning  Rihhah,  which  has  so  long  borne  the  honour 
of  being  the  representative  of  Jericho,  we  have  only  to 
observe  that  it  appears  to  have  obtained  this  distinction 
tiirough  some  supposed  resemblance  between  its  name  and 
that  of  Rahab  the  harlot  But  were  this  analogy  still 
clearer,  it  would  prove  notlung,  since  Jericho  was  never 
called  after  that  celebrated  woman.    It  is  a  poor  villagft 
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containiDg  about  tortv  dwellinffg,  everj  one  of  wfaicli  is 
fenced  in  front  with  thorny  bnuiei,  while  a  barrier  of  the 
lame  kind  endrcles  the  whole  of  the  Tillage.  A  fine  brook 
flowing  by,  and  emptying  itself  into  the  Jordan,  sopplieg 
the  inhabitant!  with  water  for  the  irrigation  of  the 
gronnds,  and  for  their  domefltic  wants.  The  only  alleged 
antiquitieB  shewn  here  are  a  modem  square  tower  of  Mo- 
hammedan workmanship,  pretended  to  be  tibe  house  of 
Zaceheus,  and  an  old  tree,  stated  to  be  that  into  which  the 
same  person  climbed  to  see  Christ  pass  by ;  but,  unfor- 
tunately for  the  story,  this  tree  is  not  a  sycamore,  which 
the  Evangelist  mentions  in  the  narratiye  of  that  interesting 
transaction. 

—  *  They  went^  and  came  into  an  karlot*$  hoiue,  named 
Hahab* — As  this  woman  is  honourably  mentioned  in  the 
New  Testament  for  h&r  foith :  and  as,  moreover,  it  appears 
fh)m  Matt  L  5,  that  she  was  ultimately  married  to 
Salmon,  by  which  marriage  she  became  an  ancestress  of 
our  Saviour,  there  has  been  considerable  anxiety  to  rescue 
her  name  from  the  imputation  which  rests  upon  her  cha- 
racter. Her  vindication  is  made  to  rest,  chieflv,  upon  the 
derivation  of  the  word  rendered  *  harlot'  This  is  Pljit 
zonah ;  and  it  is  contended  that  this  word  ought  not  to  be 
here  derived  from  n^  zcuuth,  *  to  commit  fornication,'  but 
from  I^T  tun,  *  to  nourish,'  and,  consequentiy,  that  it  should 
be  rendered  not  'harlot,'  but  *  hostess.'  The  Chaldee 
paraphrase  of  Onkelos,  Josephus,  and  several  rabbins, 
agree  in  the  same  view ;  but  the  balance  of  opinion  is 
against  it  We  feel  obliged  to  express  our  entire  concur- 
rence in  the  commtHi  tnmslation.  The  word  zonah  does 
not  oocur  anywhere  else  in  a  sense  which  the  context  will 
allow  to  be  rendered  *  hostess '  (see  Levit.  xxi.  7,  14 ; 
Deut  xxi.  18);  and  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  giving 
here  a  different  derivation  from  that  which  it  elsewhere 
bears.  Moreover,  the  Septuagint,  and  the  Apostles  Paul 
(Heb  xi.  31)  and  James  (ii.  35),  have  given  it  the  common 
interpretation.  It  will  also  be  observed  that,  while  Rahab 
so  anxiously  provides  fi>r  the  safety  of  her  relations,  she 
does  not  say  a  word  about  her  husband  or  children  z  which 
is  a  more  remarkable  circumstance  than  it  would  be  in 
England,  as,  in  the  East  scarcely  any  women  but  those  of 
low  character  remain  unmarried.  Another  reason,  which 
566 


has  escaped  the  notice  of  expositors,  but  which  seems  to  us 
of  considerable  weight,  is,  that  in  the  East  there  are  no 
such  persons  as  hostesses.  The  places  of  public  entertain- 
ment (caravanserais)  in  towns,  only  fumi^  empty  lodg- 
ing, and  cannot  be  said  to  have  even  a  host  much  leas  a 
hostess :  and  if  a  stranger  be  accommodated  in  a  private 
house,  ho  never  sees  the  lady  of  the  house,  or  asks  any- 
thing about  her.  The  only  woman  in  general  who  has  a 
house  to  herself,  and  certainly  the  only  woman  to  whose 
house  a  stranger  can  have  access,  is  one  who  bears  the 
stigma  which  attaches  to  the  name  of  Rahab.  Probably 
the  spies  went  to  this  house  because  there  was  no  other 
private  house  to  which  they  could  go ;  and  they  may  be 
supposed  to  have  some  regard  to  the  Mvantageous  utuadcn 
of  toe  house,  which  was  built  against  the  town  wall,  and 
had  a  window  towards  the  opeaa,  country,  thus  affisrding 
fiunlities  for  escape,  of  which  tney  afterwards  aetnally  had 
occasion  to  avail  themselves. 

4.  '  TTie  woman  took  the  two  men  and  hid  them' — Apart 
from  all  other  considerations,  the  woman  had,  aooordiiig 
to  Oriental  notions,  contracted  an  imperative  and  soiier- 
seding  obligation  to  do  her  utmost  in  behalf  of  the  spies, 
after  they  had  been  harboured  and  had  eaten  under  her 
roof;  and,  reciprocally,  they  had  contracted  an  obligatioo 
to  suffer  no  harm  which  they  could  prevent  to  oome  upon 
those  under  whose  roof  they  had  been  sheltered.  The  sense 
of  honour  is  manifested  among  the  Orientals  more  in  this 
custom  than  in  any  other.  If  a  man  receive  another, 
even  though  a  robber,  into  his  house,  if  he  eat  with  him 
but  a  crust  of  bread,  he  is  bound  to  treat  him  as  a  friend, 
and  to  defrad  him  even  at  the  hazard  of  his  own  life — 
unless  he  is  prepared  to  brave  the  scorn  and  contempt  of 
all  his  countrymen.  Oriental  history  abounds  with  strik- 
ing examples  of  the  fidelity  with  which  these  duties  have 
been  discharged — even  towards  murderers,  and  the  bit- 
terest enemies  of  the  house.  See  Gen.  xix.  1-9 ;  Josh.  ix. 
19;  Judg.  iv.  17-22.  Allusions  to  the  custom  may  be 
traced  in  Psalm  xli.  9 ;  xci.  1 ;  2  Sam.  xii.  8 ;  Luke  vii 
24  ;  John  xiii.  18. 

6.  '  StaUuofJtax.'—YJItn  *0I^  piehtai  ha^z,  Utcndly, 
*  flax  of  the  wood,'  that  is,  undressed  flax,  or  flax  with  ita 
ligneous  parts.    It  is  well  known  that  flax  must  be  ex- 
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posed  for  a  conilderable  time  to  the  son  and  air  before  it 
can  be  mann&ctared ;  and  after  that  it  is  stacked  up  in 
regular  heaps.  Rahab  had  arranged  hers  on  the  roof  of 
lier  home ;  the  flat  roofii  of  the  Oriental  honses  (see  Dent 
xxii.  8)  being,  firom  their  fhll  exposure  to  the  air  and 
secure  situation,  admirably  suited  to,  and  much  employed 
for»  laying  out  such  vegetable  products,  of  whatever  kmd, 
as  require  to  be  dried  in  the  sun. 

11.*^  soon  as  we  heard  these  things,  our  hearts  did 
melt,' — It  appears  that  the  Canaanites,  trusting  to  the  ob- 
stacle which  the  riyer,  at  the  season  of  flood,  offered,  were 
under  no  apprehension  of  immediate  attack,  although  they 
well  knew  by  this  time  that  the  Israelites  intended  to  ad- 
vance into  the  oountry,  nothing  less  than  the  conquest  of 
which  they  contemplated.  The  interval  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  applied  to  any  purpose  of  preparation  by  the 
inhabitants.  Tne  number  of  small  states  among  which  the 
land  was  parcelled  out,  probably  offered  a  serious  obstacle 
to  any  extensive  or  formidable  combination  for  a  common 
object— at  least  until  the  danger  should  become  more  im- 
mediately pressing.  However,  those  Canaanites  who  inha- 
bited the  quarter  of  the  country  in  which  the  Hebrew  host 
now  appeared,  were  filled  with  consternation,  not  so  much 


on  account  of  the  Israelites  themselves,  it  would  seem,  as 
on  account  of  their  God,— that  great  and  terrible  God,  who 
had  wrought  such  unheard-of  wonders  for  them.  The 
passage  of  the  Bed  Sea,  of  which  they  had  heard  long  be- 
fore from  various  ouarters — among  the  rest,  ^haps,  nrom 
the  Egyptians — ^hao,  fh>m  its  grandeur  and  important  re- 
sults, made  a  profound  impression  upon  4hem.  And  when 
they  saw  the  people,  thus  wonderfully  delivered  and  helped, 
api>ear  upon  ueir  borders,  many  of  the  Canaanites  despaired 
entirely  that  any  effectiuU  stand  could  be  made  against 
them. 

15.  '  Upon  the  town  wall* — Bishop  Horsley  thinks  that 
the  original  words  here  Ht^^nn  *)^P  ^r  horchomahf  must 
have  some  more  definite  meaning  than  that  of  town-wall. 
'  May  they  not  8ifi;nify  a  joint  or  angle  of  the  wall — the 
place  where  two  sides  of  it  meet?' 

18.  *  This  line  <f  scarlet  thread *  — Geddts  renders: 
'  This  scarlet  coloured  rope.'  It  was  probably  the  same 
cord  or  rope  by  which  they  were  let  down  firom  the  win- 
dow. As  It  was  to  be  a  sign  by  which  her  house  should  be 
recognised  when  the  city  was  sacked,  it  must  have  been 
something  too  conspicuous  to  be  easily  overlooked  by  those 
who  were  acquainted  with  its  purport. 


CHAPTER  III, 

I  Joshua  cameth  to  Jordan,  3  The  offieen  vMtruct 
the  people  for  tJte  passage,  7  The  Lord  encourageth 
Joshua,  9  Joshua  encourageth  the  people,  14  ITie 
waters  of  Jordan  are  divided. 

And  Joshua  rose  early  in  the  morning;  and 
they  removed  from  Shittim,  and  came  to 
Jordan,  he  and  all  the  children  of  Israel,  and 
lodged  there  before  they  passed  over. 

2  1[  And  it  came  to  pass  after  three  days, 
that  the  officers  went  through  the  host ; 

3  And  they  commanded  the  people,  saying, 
When  ye  see  the  ark  of  the  covenant  ol  the 
Lord  your  God,  and  the  priests  the  Levites 
bearing  it,  then  ye  shall  remove  from  your 
place,  and  go  after  it. 

4  Yet  there  shall  be  a  space  between  you 
and  it,  about  two  thousand  cubits  by  measure : 
come  not  near  unto  it,  that  ye  may  know  the 
way  by  which  ye  must  go :  for  ye  have  not 
passed  this  way  ^heretofore. 

5  If  And  Jodiua  said  unto  the  people,  'Sanc- 
tify yourselves :  for  to  morrow  the  Lord  will 
do  wonders  among  you. 

6  And  Joshua  spake  unto  the  priests,  say- 
ing, Take  up  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  and 
pass  over  betore  the  people.  And  they  took 
up  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  and  went  before 
the  people. 

7  %  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Joshua, 
This  day  will  I  begin  to  magnify  thee  in  the 
sight  of  all  Israel,  tlmt  they  may  know  that, 
'as  I  was  with  Moses,  so  I  will  be  with 
thee. 

8  And  thou  shalt  command  the  priests 
that  bear  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  saying. 


1  Ueb.  ihm  yesterdojf,  mi  the  third  An/, 
4Ftal.ll4.8.  ^ 


t  Lev.  80.  7. 
•  Acts  7.  45. 


When  ye  are  come  to  the  brink  of  the  water 
of  Jordian,  ye  shall  stand  still  in  Jordan. 

9  IT  And  Joshua  said  \mto  the  children  of 
Israel,  Come  hither,  and  hear  the  words  of 
the  Lord  your  God. 

10  And  Joshua  said,  Hereby  ye  shall 
know  that  the  living  God  is  amons  you,  and 
that  he  will  without  fail  drive  out  n-om  before 
you  the  Canaanites,  and  the  Hittites,  and  the 
Hivites,  and  the  Perizzites,  and  the  Girgash- 
ites,  and  the  Amorites,  and  the  Jebusites. 

11  Behold,  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the 
Lord  of  all  the  earth  passeth  over  before  you 
into  Jordan. 

12  Now  therefore  take  you  twelve  men 
out  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  out  of  every  tribe 
a  man. 

13  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  as  soon  as 
the  soles  of  the  feet  of  the  priests  that  bear 
the  ark  of  the  Lord,  the  I^rd  of  all  the  earth, 
shall  rest  in  the  waters  of  Jordan,  that  the 
waters  of  Jordan  shall  be  cut  oS  from  the 
waters  that  come  down  from  above ;  and  they 
^shall  stand  upon  an  heap. 

14  IT  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  people 
removed  from  their  tents,  to  pass  over  Jordan, 
and  the  priests  bearing  flie  *9xk  of  the  cove- 
nant before  the  people ; 

15  And  as  tney  that  bare  the  ark  were 
come  imto  Jordan,  and  the  feet  of  the  priests 
that  bare  the  ark  were  dipped  in  the  brim  of 
the  water,  (for  •Jordan  overfloweth  all  his 
banks  idl  the  time  of  harvest,) 

16  That  the  waters  which  came  down  from 
above  stood  and  rose  up  upon  an  heap  very 
&r  fix>m  the  city  Adam,  that  is  beside  Zaretan : 

Num.  1 1. 18.    Clup.  7.  IS.    1  Sun.  16.  5.  •  Chap.  1.  »• 
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and  those  that  came  down  toward  the  sea  of 
the  plain,  even  the  salt  sea,  failed,  and  were 
cut  oflF:  and  the  people  passed  over  right 
against  Jericho. 

17  And  the  priests  that  bare  the  ark  of  the 


covenant  of  the  LoRD'stood  firm  on  dry  ground 
in  t^e  midst  of  Jordan,  and  all  the  Israelites 
passed  over  on  dry  ground,  until  all  the  people 
were  passed  clean  over  Jordan. 


Verse  12.  •  Now  therefore*— Tii\%  verse  is  generally  ad- 
mitted to  be  an  interpolation,  bdng  nothine  more  than  the 
second  verse  of  the  next  chapter  egregiously  misplaced. 

14.  '  When  the  people  removed  from  their  tents,  to 
pass  over  Jordan* — ^The  great  event  described  in  this 
chapter  took  place  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  first  month  (iv. 
19),  wanting  therefore  only  five  days  to  complete  the  forty 
years  from  the  day  (the  15th  of  the  first  month)  when  the 
Israelites  left  Egypt  The  manner  in  which  the  passage 
took  place  seems  to  be  this.  The  priests,  bearing  the  ark 
at  the  distance  of  two  thousand  cubits  from  the  host, 
marched  onward,  and,  in  full  confidence  in  the  Divine 
promise,  proceeded,  as  if  to  enter  the  river :  but  no  sooner 
did  their  feet  touch  its  waters,  which  then  overflowed  the 
banks  firom  the  melting  of  the  snows  of  Lebanon  (see  Gen. 
xiv.),  than  the  waters  divided  from  shore  to  shore.  The 
stream  that  was  then  coraincr  from  above  stood  still  at 
that  point ;  while  that  which  had  passed  the  point  of  sepa- 
ration, continued  to  flow  to  the  Dead  Sea,  and,  arrivmg 
there,  left  all  the  channel  open  between  the  sea  and  the 
point  of  separation. 

As  we  cannot  determine  the  site  of  the  cities  of  Adam 
and  Zaretan,  mentioned  in  v.  16.  we  do  not  know  the 
extent  to  which  the  channel  was  laid  open ;  but  from  a  re- 
ference to  the  direction  of  the  journey,  and  the  situation  of 
Gilgal,  where  they  formed  their  first  encampment  in 
Canaan  (ch.  iv.  19),  we  may  suppose  it  to  have  b^en  about 
seven  miles.  The  river,  in  this  part,  has  a  firm  pebbly 
bottom,  on  which  the  host  might  pass  without  incon- 
venience, when  the  waters  had  been  cleared  before  them. 
The  priests  entered  first,  and  stood  still  in  the  mid-channel, 
until  the  entire  host  had  passed  over.  They  seem  to  have 
been  placed  not  so  that  the  people  passed  on  each  side  of 
them  as  they  stood  there,  but  only  below  them,  that  is,  be* 
tween  them  and  the  sea — the  ark  of  God  being  thus  inter- 
posed between  the  people  and  the  suspended  waters,  that 
the  fiunt-hearted  might  feel  the  more  assured.  It  roust 
have  taken  a  considerable  time  for  so  vast  a  multitude, 
with  women,  children,  and  baggage,  to  pass  over ;  and  the 
constancy  which  the  priests  exhibited  on  this  occasion, 
bears  honourable  testimony  to  their  faith,  and  ought  not  to 
pass  unnoticed.  When  all  had  gone  over,  the  priests  also 
went  up  with  the  ark  out  of  the  channel ;  and  no  sooner 
had  they  left  it  than  the  suspended  waters,  above,  returned 
to  their  place,  and  overflowed  the  banks  as  before.  When 
the  river  is  thus  overflowed  its  breadth  is  said  to  be  nearly 
two  hundred  fkthoras,  and  its  greatest  depth  fourteen  feet. 

*  The  passage  of  this  deep  and  rapid,  though  not  wide 
river,'  says  Dr.  Hales,  *  at  the  most  unfavourable  season, 
was  more  manifestly  miraculous,  if  possible,  than  that  of 
the  Red  Sea ;  because  here  was  no  natural  agency  what- 
soever employed ;  no  mighty  wind  to  sweep  a  passage,  as 
in  the  former  case;  no  reflux  of  the  tide,  on  which  minute 
philosophers  might  fasten  to  depreciate  the  miracle.    It 


seems,  therefore,  to  have  been  providentially  desined  to 
silence  cavils  respecting  the  former ;  and  it  was  done  b 
the  noon-day,  in  the  face  of  the  sun,  and  in  the  preseooe, 
we  may  be  sure,  of  the  neighbouring  inhabitants;  tod 
struck  terror  into  the  kings  of  the  Amorites  and  Caoaan* 
ites,  westward  of  the  river,  '*  whoee  hearts  melted,  uitJm 
was  there  any  spirit  in  them  any  more,  because  cf  tke  dH- 
dren  of  Israel.   *    Josh.  v.  1 ;  Analysis,  i.  412. 

15.  *  Jordan  overfloweth  all  his  banks  all  (he  Um  if 
harvest* — The  following  is  the  recent  and  most Ttlosble 
testimony  of  Professor  Robinson  on  the  subject  of  tbe 
overflowing  of  the  Jordan.  He  remarks :  *  It  has  geD^ 
rally  been  assumed  that  the  Jordan  of  old,  loiDewbit 
like  the  Nile,  re^larly  overflowed  its  banks  at  tbe 
spring,  covering  with  its  waters  the  whole  of  the  lover 
valley,  and  perhaps  sometimes  large  tracts  of  the  broad 
Ghor  itself.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  generally  admitted 
that  no  such  extensive  inundation  takes  place  at  the  pn- 
sent  dav.  It  is  therefore  supposed  that  some  cbaoge  miut 
have  taken  plac^  either  because  the  chaimel  has  been  won 
deeper  than  formerlv,  or  because  the  waters  bsTc  been 
deepened  or  diverted.  But  although  at  present  a  smaller 
<|uantity  of  rain  may  fkll  in  Palestine  than  andentk, 
in  consequence  perhaps  of  the  destruction  of  the  woods 
and  forests,  yet  I  apprehend  that  even  the  ancient  rise 
of  the  river  has  been  greatly  exaggerated.  The  sole 
accounts  we  have  of  the  ancient  rise  of  its  waten  are 
found  in  the  earlier  Scriptural  history  of  the  Isnelito, 
where,  according  to  the  EInglish  version,  the  Jordan  is  said 
to  **  overflow  all  its  banks^  in  the  first  month,  or  all  tbe 
«*  time  of  harvest."  But  the  original  Hebrew  expresses  in 
those  passages  nothing  more  tmm  that  the  Joroao  **  vas 
Aill  (or  filled;)  up  to  all  its  banks,"  meaning  the  banks  of 
its  channel ;  it  ran  with  full  banks,  or  wasbrimfhL  Tbe 
same  sense  is  given  by  the  Septuagint  and  Vn]||ate.* 

It  occurs  to  us  that  although  the  passage  m  qnestioD 
may  not  necessarily  mean  more  than  this,  the  larger  mess- 
ing of  our  translation,  which  the  original  will  eqittUysos- 
tain,  is  well  sustained  by  other  passages.  For  bstsMe, 
the  lion  (and,  by  implication,  other  ravenous  beasts)  is  d^ 
scribed  as  driven  from  its  coverts  on  the  banks  bjdie 
*  swellings'  of  the  river,  which  would  hardly  be  possible 
unless  die  inner  channel  were  not  merely  filled  but  on^ 
flowed,  so  as  to  inundate  the  thickets  which  are  abore  the 
inner  channel  of  the  river. 

16.  *  The  waters  which  came  down,'  etc -- HorJey's 
translation  of  this  difficult  verse  renders  its  details  mock 
more  distinct :  <  Then  the  waters  which  came  down  fnm 
the  upper  parts  [of  the  river]  stood  still  (t.  e.  tbe  correot 
was  stopped) ;  and  rose  up  in  one  heap  to  a  great  distaoee 
above  the  city  Adam,  which  is  hard  by  Cretan.  Apd 
those  that  were  coming  down  towards  the  sea  of  the  pbio, 
the  salt  sea,  ran  quite  off,  being  separated  [firom  the  iipp?r 
stream].    So  the  people  crossed  over  opposite  to  Jeri»a* 


CHAPTER  IV. 

1  Tw^ve  men  are  appointed  to  take  twelve  stones  for  a 
memorial  out  of  Jordan.  9  Twelve  other  stones  are 
set  up  in  the  midst  of  Jordan,  10,  19  The  people 
pass  over.  14  God  magnifieth  Joshua.  20  The 
twelve  stones  are  pitched  in  Gilgal, 

And  it  came  to  pass,  when  all  the  people 

I  Deut  S7.  J. 
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were  clean  passed  *over  Jordan,  tliat  the  Lord 
spake  unto  'Joshua,  saying, 

2  Take  you  twelve  men  out  of  the  people, 
out  of  every  tribe  a  man, 

3  And  command  ye  them,  saying,  Take 
you  hence  out  of  the  midst  of  Jordan,  out  of 
the  place  where  the  priests*  feet  stood  finn, 
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twelve  stones,,  and  ye  shall  carry  them  over 
with  you,  and  leave  them  in  the  lodging  place, 
where  ye  shall  lodge  this  night. 

4  Then  Joshua  called  the  twelve  men, 
whom  he  had  prepared  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  out  of  every  tribe  a  man  : 

5  And  Joshua  said  unto  them,  Pass  over 
before  the  ark  of  the  Lord  your  God  into  the 
midst  of  Jordan,  and  take  you  up  every  man 
of  you  a  stone  upon  his  shoulder,  according 
unto  the  number  of  the  tribes  of  the  children 
of  Israel : 

6  That  this  may  be  a  sign  among  you, 
that  when  your  children  ask  their  fathers  'in 
time  to  come,  saying.  What  mean  ye  by  these 
stones  ? 

7  Then  ye  shall  answer  them.  That  the 
waters  of  Jordan  were  cut  off  before  the  ark 
of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  ;  when  it  passed 
over  Jordan,  the  waters  of  Jordan  were  cut 
off:  and  these  stones  shall  be  for  a  memorial 
unto  the  children  of  Israel  for  ever. 

8  And  the  children  of  Israel  did  so  as 
Joshua  commanded,  and  took  up  twelve  stones 
out  of  the  midst  of  Jordan,  as  the  Lord  spake 
unto  Joshua,  according  to  the  number  of  the 
tribes  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  carried 
them  over  with  them  imto  the  place  where 
they  lodged,  and  laid  them  down  there. 

9  IT  And  Joshua  set  up  twelve  stones  in  the 
midst  of  Jordan,  in  the  place  where  the  feet 
of  the  priests  which  bare  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  stood  :  and  they  are  there  unto  this 
day. 

10  IT  For  the  priests  which  bare  the  ark 
stood  in  the  midst  of  Jordan,  until  every 
thing  was  finished  that  the  Lord  commanded 
Joshua  to  speak  unto  the  people,  according  to 
all  that  Moses  commandea  Joshua :  and  the 
people  hasted  and  passed  over. 

11  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  all  the 
people  were  clean  passed  over,  that  the  ark  of 
the  Lord  passed  over,  and  the  priests,  in  the 
presence  ot  the  people. 

12  And  ^the  children  of  Reuben,  and  the 
cliildren  of  Gad,  and  half  the  tribe  of  Ma- 


nasseh,  passed  over  armed  before  the  children 
of  Israel,  as  Moses  spake  unto  them  : 

13  About  forty  thousand  ^prepared  for  war 
passed  oVer  before  the  Lord  unto  battle,  to 
the  plains  of  Jericho. 

14  If  On  that  day  the  Lord  magnified 
Joshua  in  the  sight  of  all  Israel ;  and  they 
feared  him,  as  they  feared  Moses,  all  the  days 
of  his  life. 

15  IT  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Joshua, 
saying, 

16  Command  the  priests  that  bear  the  ark 
of  the  testimony,  that  they  come  up  out  of 
Jordan. 

17  Joshua  therefore  commanded  the  priests, 
saying,  Come  ye  up  out  of  Jordan. 

18  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  priests 
that  bare  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord 
were  come  up  out  of  the  midst  of  Jordan,  and 
the  soles  of  the  priests'  feet  were  'lifted  up 
unto  the  dry  land,  that  the  waters  of  Jordan 
returned  unto  their  place,  and  'flowed  over 
all  his  banks,  as  they  did  before. 

19  IT  And  the  people  came  up  out  of 
Jordan  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  first  month, 
and  encamped  in  Gilgal,  in  the  east  border  of 
Jericho. 

20  IT  And  those  twelve  stones,  which  they 
took  out  of  Jordan,  did  Joshua  pitch  in 
Gilgal. 

21  And  he  spake  imto  the  children  of 
Israel,  saying.  When  your  children  shall  ask 
their  fathers  "in  time  to  come,  saying.  What 
mean  these  stones  ? 

22  Then  ye  shall  let  your  children  know, 
saying,  Israel  came  over  this  Jordan  on  dry 
land. 

23  For  the  Lord  your  God  dried  up  the 
waters  of  Jordan  from  before  you,  until  ye 
were  passed  over,  as  the  Lord  your  God  did 
to  the  Red  sea,  'which  he  dried  up  from  before 
us,  until  we  were  gone  over : 

24  That  all  the  people  of  the  earth  might 
know  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  that  it  is  mighty : 
that  ye  might  fear  the  Lord  your  God  **for 


s  Heb.  to 


«  Num.  89.  S7. 
*  Keb.  to  momno. 


ever. 


•  Or,  ready  armed. 
»Exod.  14.  21. 


•  neh,plme1udmp, 
10  Heb.  ali  dayt. 


7  Heb. 


Verse  9.  *  Joshua  set  up  twelve  atones  in  the  midst  qf 
JordcM,*— Some  commentatora  are  much  troubled  with  this 
Terse.  Uorsley,  for  one,  asks,  '  For  what  parposc  were 
the  stones  erected  where  they  would  be  inyisible,  aud  by 
what  means  were  they  secured  against  the  impetuosity  of 
the  stream  V  Unable  to  answer  this,  he  is  inclined  to  re- 
ject the  verse  as  an  interpolation.  This  is,  howerer,  a 
dangerous  wa^  of  getting  nd  of  what  one  does  not  under- 
stand. Kenmcott  contends  that  the  twelve  stones  of  this 
verse  are  no  other  than  those  already  mentioned  in  vt;.  S, 


8,  20,  and  that  they  were  not  set  up  in  the  midst  of  the 
river ;  and  that  the  expression  which  seems  to  assign  them 
that  strange  situation  is  corrupt,  and  would  so  alter  it  as 
to  read,  *  And  Joshua  set  up  twelve  stones  [taken]  from 
the  midst  of  Jordan,  from  tne  place,'  etc.  Still,  nothing 
could  be  more  natural  than  to  mark  the  precise  spot  where 
the  ark  rested  in  the  midst  of  the  river ;  and  no  better 
way  of  accomplishing  that  object  could  be  devised.  It 
was  by  no  means  necessary  that  it  should  be  an  enduring 
monument,  if  we  think  that  it  could  not  have  been  such, 
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b«it  only  that  the  spot  should  he  marked  for  the  time,  till 
the  Israelites  shoud  beoome  sofficiently  acqiuunted  with 
the  locality  and  Uie  appearances  of  the  l^nks  of  the  stream 
to  be  able  to  recoRoise  the  site  without  any  such  monument 
The  stones  might  then  be  washed  away,  but 'the  know- 
ledge of  the  spot  would  be  transmitted  from  fiither  to  son, 
and  would  never  be  forgotten  so  long  as  the  race  remained 
in  occupation  of  the  country.  It  is  true  that  it  is  said  to 
haTe  remamed  there  *  unto  this  day ;'  but  that  day  may 
not,  and  probably  was  not,  distant  when  these  words  were 
written.  Again,  if  they  were  liable  to  be  disturbed  by  the 
modon  of  the  stream,  nothing  would  be  easier  than  for 
the  Israelites  to  keep  up  the  designed  memorial  by  re- 
storinfif  them  from  time  to  time  to  their  places,  in  such  a 
stream  as  the  Jordan,  or  to  set  other  stones  in  the  place 
they  had  occupied.  It  is  also  observable  that  it  is  not 
said  of  Uiese  stones  as  of  the  others,  that  they  were  of  a 
size  for  one  man  to  carry.  They  may  have  been  greatly 
larger,  and  so  disposed  upon  a  lower  heap  as  to  be  gene- 
ndly  yisible,  and  thus  to  mdicate  the  very  tpoi  where  the 
priests  stood  with  the  ark :  for  the  Jordan,  m  its  ordinary 
state,  is  by  no  means  a  deep  river,  and  that  its  waters  are 
remarkably  transparent,  so  that  an  object  of  this  kind 
might  be  at  all  times  visible,  except  at  the  time  of  flood. 
From  the  native  force  of  the  Hebrew  term  for  '  set  up,' 
which  is  properly  *  to  rear  up,*  'to  erect,'  t.  e.,  to  nuse  to  a 
considerable  height,  it  may  be  reasonably  inferred  that 
they  were  so  placed  as  to  be  ordinarily  visible.  It  is  not 
said,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  stones,  whence  those  to  be 
set  up  in  the  river  were  to  be  taken.  From  all  that  ap- 
pears in  the  text  they  may  have  been  gathered  from  the 
af^acent  plain,  as  many  conmientators  have  supposed. 

13.  *  About  fortj/  thmuand  prepcwedfor  war.' — At  the 
second  census,  a  little  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Jordan, 
the  adult  males  in  the  tribe  of  Reuben  were  48,730 ;  of 
Gad,  40,500 ;  and  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  must  have 
had  from  20,000  to  30,000  more :  and  yet,  although  the 
obligation  to  military  service  was  universal,  and  the  two 
and  half  tribes  held  their  lands  beyond  Jordan  on  the 
condition  of  assisting  their  brethren  in  the  conquest  of 
Canaan,  only  40,000  out  of  about  100,000  went  to  tne  war: 
and  nevertheless  they  were  held  to  have  ftdfilled  the  obli- 
gation the^  had  incurred.  This  illustrates  a  fNoint  in  the 
military  history  of  a  nation.  At  first,  while  their  numbers 
are  few,  all  go  to  the  war ;  but  when  they  so  increase  as  to 
be  unmanageable  as  a  military  ft>roe,  difficult  to  bring 
into  action,  and  unable  to  keep  the  field  beyond  a  few 
days,  a  levy  from  the  ^eral  body  begins  to  be  made  of 
the  number  of  men  smted  to  the  exigencies  of  the  occa- 
sion. We  see  this  principle  regulates  here  the  demand 
upon  the  services  of  the  two  and  half  tribes,  more  than 
half  whose  numbers  remained  behind  to  protect  and  pro- 
vide for  the  families  settled  in  the  new  country.  Indeed, 
such  partial  levies  occurred  in  the  very  first  military  un- 
dertakings of  the  Hebrews,  as  in  their  war  with  the 
Amalekites,  when  Joshua  selected  the  men  he  required 
(Exod.  xvii.  9, 10) ;  and  in  that  with  the  Midianites,  when 
a  thousand  men  were  levied  fit>m  each  tribe  (Num.  xxxi. 
1-6).  The  whole  body  of  the  people  were  never  expected 
to  take  the  field,  except  on  very  extraordinary  occasions 
(see  Josh.  viii.  7,  1 1, 12 ;  Judg.  xx. ;  I  Sam.  xi.  7) ;  and 
on  all  these  occasions  Uie  war  was  terminated  in  a  few 
days. 

19.  •  On  the  tenth  day  of  the  Jirtt  numth.'—ThSii  is,  of 
the  month  Nisan,  just  iorfy  years,  lackins  4^e  days,  after 
the  departure  out  of  Egypt  Thiis  was  four  days  before 
the  annual  feast  of  the  rasover,  and  on  the  very  day  when 
the  Paschal  lamb  was  to  be  set  apart  for  this  purpose 
(Exod.  xii.  3) ;  Qcd  having  so  ordered  it  in  his  providenoe 
that  the  entrance  into  the  Promised  Land  should  coincide 
with  the  period  of  that  festival. 

20.  '  Thoee  twelve ttonee , . , did  Joehua pitch  in  Oihal* 
— ^The  definite  object  of  this  proceeding  is  explained  in 
the  following  verses:  and  the  principle  exemplified  by 
such  memorials  has  already  given  occasion  to  remark  in 
the  note  to  Gen.  xxxv.  20  (see  also  xxviii.  18).  Josephns 
says  that  an  altar  was  oonstruoted  with  the  twelve  stones ) 
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and  as  the  stones  were  no^  sin^y,  Urcer  than  one  mii 
could  carry,  this  seems  not  unlikely.  However,  we  have 
seen,  in  the  note  above  referred  to,  that  it  was,  and  still  ii^ 
a  custom  to  set  single  stones  as  memorials  of  remarkable 
events.  In  the  present  instance,  the  stQnes,if  set  someYhat 
apart  in  an  oraerly  manner  and  conspicuous  ntaatioo, 
would  seem  likely  to  convey  a  more  distinct  reference  to 
the  twelve  tribes  than  if  united  to  form  one  altar,  and  if 
so  arranged  would  suggest  certain  analogies  to  the  Dniid- 
ical  stone  circles  which  are  found  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  and  of  which  our  own  country  furnishes  many  in- 
teresting examples.  A  few  remartv  on  this  &voarite  and 
interesting  subject  of  speculation  may  not  be  misplaffd, 
and  for  a  larger  account  we  may  refer  to  our  Pxdond 
History  ofPaUttine,  ii.  404-412,  428-435. 

We  shall  now  first  examine  the  passages  of  ScriptDie 
which  seem  to  refer  to  such  monuments,  and  to  the  ideas 
connected  with  them. 

When  God  was  about  to  deliver  the  principles  of  Hii 
law  firom  the  mountain  of  Sinai,  Moses  was  repealedlj 
charged  to  place  boundaries  around  the  mountain  oqom- 
crated  by  His  presence,  that  the  people  assembled  at  itt 
foot  might  be  kept  at  a  reverent  oistance.  Instant  death 
was  the  penalty  of  trespass  beyimd  these  bounds  (Exoi 
xix.  12).  This  boundary  was  undoubtedly  of  stonei  A 
boundary  which  should  offer  a  physical  ob^ade  to  sodi  a 
multitude  was  not  required,  but  merely  one  which  shooM 
mark  out  to  them  the  limit  beyond  which  they  mi^ht  not 
pass ;  and  for  this  purpose  stones  placed  at  certam  dis- 
tances would  suffice.  The  real  restndnt  was  moral  and 
penaL  It  is  absurd  to  think  of  a  wooden  railing,  a  hedee, 
or  even  a  stone  wall.  This  would  detract  muda  fran  the 
dignity  of  the  circumstances.  Here  then  was  a  sacred 
enclosure,  the  summit  or  centre  of  which  was  consecrated 
bjr  the  j^resence  of  God  t  within  this  enclosure  only  tht 
ministering  and  chief  persons  (Moses,  Aarcm,  the  fear  km 
of  the  latter,  and  seventy  elders  of  Israel)  were  admitted, 
while  the  mass  of  the  people  stood  wiuout  Altbouglt 
there  is  no  direct  mention  of  *  stones,'  this  instance  is  yeiy 
important,  because  it  indicates  that  the  encirding  boondair 
almost  certainly  of  stones,  enclosed  holy  groimd,  aad 
marked  out  to  the  people  the  limit  beyond  which  tbey 
might  not  trespass. 

Not  long  after  this  the  people  entered  into  their  soiema 
covenant  with  God.  On  tnis  occasion  Moses  built  an  altar 
of  earth  at  the  bottom  of  the  mountun,  and  aroosd  it 
erected  twelve  stones,  oorreroonding  to  the  twebe  tribes 
of  Israel  (Exod.  xxiy.  4).  This  act  corresponds  with  tk 
usual  idea  of  a  pillar  erected  near  an  altar— as  the  moon* 
ment  of  a  solenm  covenant:  the  altar  indicating  that  God 


was  one  of  the  contracting  parties,  and  the  piluis  in  ddi 
ilve,  to  inoicate  that  the  parties  on  tk 
other  side  were  twelve  in  number. 


instance  being  twelve,  t 


The  next  example  is  that  of  the  present  text  Hoe 
twelve  stones  are  pitched  in  the  bed  of  the  Jordan,  aod 
the  other  twelve  which  were  taken  op  out  of  the  bed  of 
that  river  are  pitched  in  Gilgal  to  commemorate  the 
passage  of  that  river.  The  object  of  this  is  dearly  de- 
clared: — *  That  this  may  be  a  sign  amon^;  you,  that  vha 
your  children  ask,  in  time  to  come,  saying.  What  meas 
ye  by  these  stones?  Then  ye  shall  answer  them,  The 
waters  of  the  Jordan  were  cut  off,  and  theee  $tcnet  art  fir 
a  perpetual  memorial  to  the  Israelite^  (Josh.  iv.  5-7).  As, 
then,  this  was  intended  for  a  standing  monument,  the 
stones  must  have  been  embedded  in  the  ground,  so  as  do( 
to  be  removed  without  some  fbrce ;  and  when  thns  esh 
bedded,  they  must  have  had  some  devation  above  the 
ground,  so  that  they  might  not,  in  the  course  of  time,  be 
covered  by  the  soiL  From  this,  as  well  as  fhm  the  ana* 
loffy  in  other  instances,  it  will  fbllow  that  the  stonei 
sdected  ibr  this  purpose  were  of  a  shape  suitable  to  their 
being  set  up  as  jnllars,  and  that  they  were  so  set  iq>.  It 
would  seem  firom  the  terms  of  the  text  that  each  of  the 
twdve  stones  was  borne  to  its  place  by  a  man  flrom  escft 
of  the  tribes ;  and  although  the  stronger  men  were  doabl- 
less  chosen  fbr  this  serviee,  the  stones  could  have  been  bat 
small  in  eomparison  with  others  nsnallj  set  up  as  piDns 
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of  memorial.  It  is,  indeed,  possible  that  althoogh  the 
formal  duty  derolyed  on  a  man  from  each  tribe,  he  was 
not  precluded  from  receiying  the  assistance  of  other  men 
not  formally  appointed,  in  which  case  the  stones  may 
have  been  larser.  Now  if  these  stones  were  indeed  set 
up  as  pillars,  there  is  no  form  in  which  they  can  be  con- 
ceived to  be  placed  so  likely  as  that  of  a  circle ;  and  that 
it  was  sach  is  implied  in  the  name  Gilsal  (a  circle,  a 
round,  a  wheel,  etc.) ;  and  the  same  might  be  inferred 
from  the  fiict  that  this  was  the  form  of  arrangement  which 
analogous  instances  offer. 

Now  as  this  of  Gilgal  is  by  far  the  most  important  of 
the  monuments  of  me  class  now  under  consideration 
which  occurs  in  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  it  is  of 
much  importance,  to  collect  the  ideas  which  appear  to 
have  been  afterwards  connected  with  it 

The  first  *  messenger,'  or  prophet  (Jud^.  ii.  1,  see  mar- 
ginal reading),  whom  we  read  of  in  Scripture  as  being 
sent  on  a  special  mission,  came  from  Gilgal,  which,  al- 
though not  in  itself  a  circumstance  of  much  Importance, 
may,  in  connection  with  others  that  follow,  suggest  that 
the  place  had  even  thus  early  become  a  station  of  priests 
or  prophets  to  admonish  and  instruct  the  people.  The 
fact  that  Ehud  relumed  to  Eglon  when  he  had  prooMded 
as  &r  as  Gilga]  (Jodg.  iii.  19)  tends  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion, by  suggesting  that  the  place  was  accounted  laored 
by  thsHebrewip  and  had,  pernaps  in  consequence  of  that 
sanctity,  boan  appropriated  to  idolatrous  uses  by  the 
Moabites.  Subsequently  Gilgal  comes  befbre  us  as  a 
place  where  various  of  the  more  solemn  acts  of  public 
buaness — legislatiye,  Judicial,  deliberative,  imd  political — 
were  transacted. 

It  is  remarkable  that  all  the  places  at  which  Samuel 
held  his  courts  of  judicature,  in  his  annual  drcoits  from 
his  reddence  at  Ramah,  were  places  of  sacred  stones.  *  He 
went  from  year  to  year  in  circuit  to  Bethel  (the  place  of 
Jacob's  sacred  stone  or  stones),  and  Gilgal,  and  Mizpeh, 
and  jud^  Israel  in  all  these  places'  (1  Sam.  vii.  16). 
Concemmg  Mizpeh,  we  may  observe  that  this  name  was 

Jiven  to  the  place  of  tibe  stones  collected  and  set  up  by 
acob  and  Dftban  on  the  other  side  Jordan,  or,  more 
exactly,  Mizpeh  was  the  name  given  to  the  stone  or  pillar 
of  memorial  there  set  up,  while  *Gilead'  was  that  of  the 
heap  of  stones,  or  of  the  whole  place  collectively  (Gen. 
xxxl  48,  49).  We  know  not,  however,  that  this  was  the 
Mizpeh  of  the  present  text,  which  may  have  been  another 


place  of  an  erected  pillar  (as  the  name  itself  imports)  on 
the  borders  of  Judan  and  Benjamin.  This  Mizpeh  was 
almost  equal  with  Gilgal  as  a  place  of  assemblage  for 
public  transactions.  It  was  here  that  the  tribn  met  at  the 
call  of  the^Levite  to  deliberate  on  the  war  against  Ben- 
jamin (Judff.  zx.  1).  It  was  at  this  place  £at  Samuel 
convened  the  solemn  national  assembly  of  repentant 
Israel,  which  is  mentioned  in  1  Sam.  vii.  5-12 ;  and  from 
the  sequel  it  appears  that  Mizpeh  was  so  well  known  even 
to  the  Philistines  as  a  place  ror  assemblies  of  the  nation, 
when  it  had  some  great  matter  in  view,  that  they  no 
sooner  heard  of  this  meeting  than  they  marched  up  their 
army  against  the  assembly.  The  same  prophet  *  called  all 
Israel  together  in  Mizpeh'  for  the  election  of  a  king 
Cl  SauLZ.  17).  But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  Gilgal. 
There  must  have  been  an  altar  at  this  place,  although  the 
occasion  of  its  erection  is  not  mentioned;  for  that  burnt 
offerings  and  peace  offering  might  be  offered  there  is 
manifest  from  Samuel's  direction  to  Saul, — *Go  down 
before  me  to  Gilgal ;  and,  behold,  I  will  come  down  to 
tibee,  to  offer  burnt  offerings,  and  to  sacrifice  sacrifices  of 
peace  offerings'  (1  Sam.  z.  8).  Here  the  same  Saul  was 
inaugurated  as  king — the  first  king— on  a  subsequent 
occasion.  After  Saul's  victory  over  the  Ammonites,  *  Sa- 
muel said  to  the  people.  Come,  let  us  go  down  to  Gilgal 
and  renew  the  kmgdom  there.  And  all  the  people  went 
to  Gilffal :  and  there  they  made  Saul  king  hgore  Jehovah 
in  Gilgal;  and  there  they  aacr\ficed  aacr\fiee§  of  peace 
offerings  before  Jehovah ;  and  there  Saul  and  all  the  men 
of  Israel  rejoiced  greatly*  (1  Sam.  xL  14, 15).  Saul  him- 
self, at  a  later  day,  called  the  people  together  at  the  same 
place  for  war  a^nst  the  Philistines ;  and  after  waitiug 
for  Samuel,  he  himself  offisred  sacrifices  there  to  Jehovah, 
befbre  commendng  his  expedition  (I  Sam.  xiii.  4,  7, 12, 
15).  It  was  under  the  pretence  or  delusion  of  sacrificing 
to  Jehovah  in  Gilgal,  that  Saul  spared  the  choice  cattle  of 
the  Amalekites,  although  that  people  and  all  that  belonged 
to  them  had  been  devoted  by  the  vow  of  cherem  to  utter 
destruction.  And  it  was  here,  *  befbre  Jehovah  in  Gilgal,' 
that  Samuel  hewed  Agag  in  pieces  (1  Sam.  xv.  21, 83). 
So  also,  when  David  returned  firam  tho  other  side  Jordan, 
after  the  defeat  and  death  of  Absalom,  he  proceeded  to 
Gilgal,  where  the  people  of  Judah  and  a  portion  of  the 
other  Israelites  met  him,  with  the  intention  of  invitmg 
him  to  resume  the  ffovemment, — or,  in  some  sort,  to  re- 
elect him,  as  they  had  seemed  to  have  rescinded  their 
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original  choice  by  their  intennediate  adhesion  to  Absalom 
(2  Sam.  xix.  40,  etc.)*  Gilgal  appears  to  have  been  the 
customary  residence  of  the  prophet  Elijah,  for  it  was  from 
thence  he  set  forth  wiUi  Elisha,  before  he  was  taken  away. 
This  confirms  a  previous  conjecture  that  there  was  a  col- 
lege or  school  of  the  prophets  at  this  place  (2  Kings  ii.  1). 
In  the  earlier  prophets  there  are  many  denunciations 
against  the  corruptions  of  which  Gilgal  (see  Amoe  It.  4 ; 
V.  5;  Hos.  iv.  15;  ix.  16;  xii.  11)  ultimately  became  the 
seat  In  some  of  these  places  it  is  coupled  in  this  con- 
demnaUon  with  Bethel,  another  place  of  sacred  stones ; 
and  this  shews  that  the  ancient  sanctities  connected  with 
these  places  foiled  not  to  point  them  out  for  idolatrous 
appropriation. 

The  next,  and  indeed  the  only  other  instance  which  the 
Scripture  offers,  is  that  which  formed  a  part  of  the  great 
solemnity  at  Ebal  and  Gerizim.  In  this  case  'great 
stones '  were  set  up,  and  covered  with  inscriptions  from 
the  words  of  the  Law ;  and  there  was  connected  with  them 
an  altar  of  unhewn  stones.  The  inscriptions  remove  this 
one  degree  from  the  originally  simple  character  of  its 
class  of  monuments ;  yet  the  instance  is  of  great  import- 
ance, from  its  dear  intimation  that  the  *  great  stones' 
spoken  of  on  such  occasions  were  apart  and  distinct  from 
the  altar ;  for  as  this  is  not  distinctly  stated  in  the  other 
examples  which  have  been  adduced,  some  interpreters  have 
supposed  that  at  Gilgal  and  Sinai  they  were  employed  in 
the  construction  of  the  altars.  This  notion  arose  from 
want  of  suflBcient  attention  to  the  rude  stone  erections  of 
primitive  times,  which  precluded  commentators  from 
being  aware  of  any  other  use  than  that  of  building  an  altar 
to  which  ^ey  could  be  applied. 

Now  all  these  instances  are  in  perfect  accordance  with 
the  construction  and  use  of  the  still  existing  *  Druidical 
circles/  as  they  are  called,  of  which  our  own  country 
offers  some  of  the  grandest,  and  probably  most  ancient, 
examples  in  the  world—the  prindpil  being  those  of  Abury 
and  Stonehenge.  In  our  own  times  antiquarians  have 
ceased  to  dispute  whether  these  circles  of  stones  were  in- 
tended for  religious,  civil,  or  military  uses,  but  are  more 
disposed  to  agree  that  they  were  intended  for  all  these 
purposes ;  and  this  conclusion  is,  to  our  minds,  satisfac- 
torily corroborated  by  the  diversified  occasions  on  which 
resort  was  made  to  Grigal.  This  point  is  taWy  established 
by  citation  of  authorities  in  the  work  to  which  we  have 
referred.  The  result  of  this  conclusion  would  be,  that 
such  erections  were  temples  primarily,  and,  like  all  tem- 
ples (and  even  now  our  own  churches,  when  separate 
public  buildings  are  wanting  for  parochial  business),  were 
used  when  necessary  for  important  public  purposes.  Thus, 
among  the  Israelites,  the  tabernacle,  ana  afterwards  the 


temple,  were  not  only  the  places  of  religious  senrice,  bnt 
the  places  of  concourse  to  the  people  on  all  public  matten 
of  importance.  The  resort  to  their  places  of  stones  was 
only  occasional,  although,  as  we  have  seen,  sufficiently 
frequent  in  early  times  to  indicate  the  continued  operatioQ 
of  the  habits  and  ideas  connected  with  such  monomentL 
This  simple  and  obvious  explanation  has  tended  much  to 
mitigate  the  warmth  with  which  the  various  sinde  alte^ 
natives  were,  during  the  last  century,  advocated  by  dif- 
ferent writers  on  the  subject ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it 
demonstrates  their  analogy  to,  or  identity  with,  the  arrange* 
ments  of  *  great  stones '  whidi  the  Scriptures  mention. 


DavTDiCAL  CiacLi  nc  Psbsa. 

This  indefinite  appropriation  of  the  stone  circles  in  dif- 
ferent countries,  doubtless  arose  from  the  union,  under  the 
ancient  systems  of  religion,  of  the  religious,  legisUtiTf, 
and  judicial  functions  in  the  same  persons :  and  the  legis- 
lators and  judges  who,  as  priests,  were  invested  wim  a 
sacred  character,  would  naturally  avail  themselves  of 
bearing  out  the  authority  which  their  civil  and  judicial 
acts  derived  fix>m  that  connection,  by  associating  them 
also  with  the  tacred  place.     It  seems  to  us  that  the  reli- 

S'ous  use  of  these  monuments  formed  the  primary  idea  in 
eir  construction ;  and  that  their  civil  use  was  a  secondary 
notion,  or  rather  one  necessarily  involved  in  the  other. 
But  we  think  it  may  be  perceived  that,  after  the  religions 
notions  connected  with  these  erections  had  passed  amy, 
they  long  continued  to  be  appropriated  to  civil  assemblapeL 
Hence  we  have  of  this  latter  appropriation  biHoneal 
proof,  and  almost  existing  usage,  which  cannot  ascend  so 
Iiigh  as  the  religious  appropriation.    [ArPExnix,  No.  14.J 


CHAPTER  V. 

1  I7ie  Canaani'tes  are  afraid.  2  Joshua  reneweth  dr- 
cwncisum,  10  T7te  passover  is  kept  at  Gilgal.  12 
Manna  ceaseth.     13  An  angel  appeareth  to  Joshua, 

And  it  came  to  pass,  when  all  the  kings  of 
the  Amorites,  which  were  on  the  side  of 
Jordan  westward,  and  all  the  kings  of  the 
Canaanites,  which  tcere  by  the  sea,  heard  that 
the  Lord  had  dried  up  the  waters  of  Jordan 
firom  before  the  children  of  Israel,  until  we 
were  passed  over,  that  their  heart  melted, 
neither  was  there  spirit  in  them  any  more, 
because  of  the  children  of  Israel. 

2  IT  At  that  time  the    Lord   said    unto 
Joshua,  Make  thee   'sharp*  knives,  and  cir- 


cumcise again  the  children  of  Israel  the  second 
time. 

3  And  Joshua  made  him  sharp  knives,  and 
circumcised  the  children  of  Israel  at  'the  hill 
of  the  foreskins. 

4  And  this  is  the  cause  why  Joshua  did 
circumcise :  All  the  people  that  came  out  of 
Egypt,  tliat  were  males,  even  all  the  men  of 
war,  died  in  the  wilderness  by  the  way,  after 
they  came  out  of  Egypt. 

5  Now  all  tlie  people  that  came  out  were  cir- 
cumcised :  but  all  the  people  that  were  born  in 
the  wilderness  by  the  way  as  they  came  forth 
out  of  Egypt,  them  they  had  not  cu^umcised. 

6  For  the  children  of  Israel  walked  forty 
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years  in  the  wilderness,  till  all  the  people  thai 
toere  men  of  war,  which  came  out  of  Egypt, 
were  consumed,  because  they  obeyed  not  tne 
voice  of  the  Lord:  unto  whom  the  Lord 
sware  that  *he  would  not  shew  them  Ae  land, 
which  the  Lord  sware  unto  their  fathers  that 
he  would  give  us,  a  land  that  floweth  with 
milk  and  honey. 

7  And  their  children,  tokam  he  raised  up  in 
their  stead,  them  Joshua  circumcised:  for 
they  were  uncircumdsed,  because  they  had 
not  <nrcumcised  them  by  Uie  way. 

8  And  it  came  to  pass,  *wnen  they  had 
done  circumcising  all  the  people,  that  they 
abode  in  their  places  in  the  camp,  till  they 
were  whole. 

9  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Joshua,  This 
day  have  I  rolled  away  the  reproach  of  Egypt 
from  off  you.  Wherefore  the  name  of  the 
place  is  called  'Gilgal  unto  this  day. 

10  ^  And  the  children  of  Israel  encamped 
in  Gilgal,  and  kept  the  passover  on  the  four- 
teenth day  of  the  month  at  even  in  the  plains 
of  Jericho. 


4  Num.  14.  23. 
«  Thia  is,  niliiMf, 


7  £xod.  S3.  83. 


11  And  they  did  eat  of  the  old  com  of  the  land 
on  the  morrow  after  the  passover,  unleavened 
cakes,  and  parched  com  m  the  sel&ame  day. 

12  IT  And  the  manna  ceased  on  the  mor- 
row after  they  had  eaten  of  the  old  com  of 
the  land ;  neither  had  the  children  of  Israel 
manna  any  more ;  but  they  did  eat  of  the 
fruit  of  the  land  of  Canaan  tnat  year. 

13  IT  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Joshua 
was  by  Jericho,  that  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  and 
looked,  and,  behold,  there  stood  ^a  man 
over  against  him  witli  his  sword  drawn  in 
his  hand :  and  Joshua  went  unto  him,  and 
said  unto  him.  Art  thou  for  us,  or  for  our 
adversaries  ? 

14  And  he  said.  Nay ;  but  as  "captain  of 
the  host  of  the  Lord  am  I  now  come.  And 
Joshua  fell  on  his  face  to  the  earth,  and  did 
worship,  and  said  unto  him,  What  saith  my 
lord  unto  his  servant  ? 

15  And  the  captain  of  the  Lord's  host  said 
unto  Joshua,  'Loose  thy  shoe  from  off  thy 
foot ;  for  the  place  whereon  thou  standest  is 
holy.     And  Joshua  did  so. 

^  H«b.  wktn  tk€p§opUkad  madt  om  end  to  be  eiretmeittd. 

sOr.prMC*.  »Eaod.8.ft.    Acts?.  33. 


Veree  2.  «  The  second  /ime.'— It  appears  that  the  people 
had  neglected  the  regular  administration  of  the  rite,  npon 
the  eighth  day,  daring  their  wandering  in  the  wilderness. 
As  it  would  seem  that  Moses  and  Aaron  must  have  had 
the  power  of  enfordng  it  daring  that  period  if  they  had 
thoiijgfat  proper,  it  may  appear  that  this  neglect  was  by 
their  concarrence,  probably  out  of  regard  to  the  peculiar 
condition  of  the  Israelites — liable  as  they  were,  at  a  mo- 
ment's warning,  to  strike  their  tents  and  move  off  to 
another  station.    They  were  in  that  respect  in  the  position 
of  traTcUers,  and  all  legislation  inTolnng  ceremonial  ob- 
servances has  recognised  certain  exemptions  in  feivour  of 
travellers.    The  Passover  had  also  been  neglected  daring 
the  same  period,  and  to  that  neglect  the  same  observation 
is  applicable.    The  Passover  was  a  memorial  of  their 
exemption  fh>m  the  doom  which  destroyed  the  firstborn  of 
Egypt,  and  of  their  triamphant  and  hasty  departure  fh>m 
tluit  country.    This  memorial  would  be  needed  when  they 
became  a  settled  people,  but  was  less  needful  while  the 
generation  lived  wnich  had  been  the  immediate  objects  of 
this  ^spensation,  and  while  subject  to  a  condition  of  life 
which  was  in  itself  an  immediate  consequence  from,  and 
therefore  a  constant  memorial  of,  the  events  which  the 
Passover  commemorated. 

But  in  stating  that  this  was '  the  eecond  time,'  the  text 
implies  also  that  there  had  been  a  former  general  circum- 
cision which  the  Scripture  does  not  recOTd.  When  was 
this  ?  Certainly  before  the  celebration  of  the  Passover  at 
Sinai  (Num.  ix.) :  for  it  appears  from  the  sequel  of  the 
present  chapter  that  there  had  been  before  a  general  cir- 
cumcising of  all  the  males  that  came  out  of  E^t,  but  no 
general  circamcision  before  this  of  the  males  bom  in  the 
wUdemefs  (v.  5).  But  since  no  uncircomcised  person 
could  eat  the  Panover,  the  males  that  came  out  of  Egypt 
must  have  been  circumcised  before  the  celebration  of  the 
Passover  at  Sinai.  That  therefore  must  have  been  the 
first  general  circumcision  in  respect  of  which  this  is  called 
the  second.    [Appxifnix.  No.  18.] 

9.  «  The  renroaeh  of  Egypt, -^li  will  appear  from  the 
note  oo  t;.  S  that  the  Israelites  had  neglected  the  rite  of 


circumcision  during  at  least  the  latter  part  of  th^r  sojourn 
in  B^Pt)  else  the  Jirst  general  circumcision  upon  those 
who  len  that  country,  which  is  implied  in  the  mention  of 
the  second  upon  those  who  had  been  bom  in  the  wilderness 
would  not  have  been  necessary.  It  would  therefore  seem 
that  *  the  reproach  of  Egypt'  must  be  understood  to  mean 
that  the  Israelites  were,  when  in  Egjrpt,  reproached  by  the 
people  of  that  country  for  their  uncircumcision.  This  is 
the  more  probable,  as  there  is  much  reason  to  think  that 
the  Egyptians  themselves  practised  circumcision.  See  the 
note  on  Gen.  xvii.  10. 

—-  *  The  place  U  called  Gttya/.'— This  word,  u  ex- 
plained here,  means  a  rolling  away,  or  removal;  but 
Josephus,  followed  by  some  others,  understands  it  to  mean 
liberty,  in  allusion  to  the  third  of  the  interpretations  given 
to  the  preceding  dause.  We  do  not  know  that  there 
exists  any  local  indication  of  the  precise  site  of  Gilgal. 
It  must  have  been  at  some  point  between  the  Jordan  and 
Jericho,  and,  seemmgly,  nearer  to  the  latter  than  the 
former.  Josephus  says  that  the  first  encampment  in 
Canaan  was  fifty  fhrlongs  from  the  river  and  ten  from 
Jericho.  Jerome  also  states  that  in  his  time  the  place 
was  shewn  at  the  distance  of  about  two  miles  east  of 
Jericho,  and  was  held  in  much  veneration  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  country.  The  occasions  on  which  Gilgal  is 
subsequenUy  mentioned  are  specified  in  the  note  on  ch. 
iv.  20.    [Appendix,  No.  14.] 

10.  *  The  plains  of  Jericho' — ^The  plain  of  Jericho  is  an 
opening  or  expansion  in  the  plain  of  the  Jordan  towards 
the  Dead  Sea.  The  whole  expansion  takes  in  the  plains 
of  Moab  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  and  the  plams  of 
Jericho  on  the  west,  the  breadth  across  being  from  ten  to 
twelve  miles.  In  ftct  the  plain  of  the  Joraan  is  in  no 
other  part  so  wide.  The  large  plain  of  Jericho  is  partly 
desert,  but  from  the  abondance  of  water  and  the  heat  of 
the  climate,  it  might  be  rendered  highly  productive;  in- 
deed the  fertility  chP  this  plain  has  been  celebrated  in  every 
age.  Josephus  describe  it  as  the  most  fertile  tract  of 
Judsea,  and  calls  it  a  *  divine  region.'  He  speaks  also  of 
its  beantifiil  gardens  and  its  groves  of  palm-trees;  and  his 
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description  is  borne  oat  bv  Scripture,  in  which  Jericho  is 
described  as  the  city  of  palm-trees  TDeut  xxxiy.  3; 
Jadg.  i.  16).  This  region  also  produced  noney,  opobalsam, 
the  cypros-tree  (or  el-henna),  and  myrobelaniun,  as  well 
as  the  common  fhiits  of  the  earth  in  prolific  abundance. 
The  Scriptore  adds  the  sycamore-tree  to  the  nomber  of 
its  prodocts  (Lnke  xix.  4).  Of  all  these  productions 
which  so  distmgoished  the  climate  of  Jericho,  and  the 
greater  part  of  which  it  enjoyed  in  common  with  Egypt, 
very  few  now  remain.  Only  one  solitary  palm-tree  lingers 
in  the  plain ;  the  sycamores  have  altogether  disappeared ; 
the  celebrated  opobalsam  is  not  known;  and  the  myro- 
Tififtnnm  alone  appears  to  thrive,  being  probably  the 
thorny  shrub  ^wing  wild  in  the  pla£,  to  which  the 
name  zukkwn  is  men  by  the  present  inhabitants:  the 
modem  balsam  of  Jericho  is  an  oil  extracted  ftxmi  the  ker^ 
nels  of  the  sreen  nut  which  it  bears. 

11.  «  Old  com  . . . ,  parched  com.' — This  verse  seems 
mtended  to  shew  the  abundant  supply  of  bread,  naturally 
produced,  which  the  Israelites  now  obtained,  as  accounting 
for  the  cessation  of  the  manna,  which  was  no  longer  ne- 
cessary. The  want  which  gave  occasion  to  the  miraculous 
supply  of  food  was  particmarly  mentioned ;  and  now  the 
abundance,  which  occasions  it  to  be  discontinued,  is  men- 
tioned with  equal  precision.  The  Hebrews  had  now  old 
com,  whidi  the  people  of  the  plain,  who,  we  may  be  sure, 
had  fled  into  the  city,  left  behind  them  in  their  houses  and 
bams.  And  they  had  also  new  com;  for  it  was  now  the 
time  of  barley  harvest,  and  the  people  must  either  have 
recentiy  reaped  their  com,  or  they  had  left  it  standing, 
and  the  Hebrews  cut  it  down.    The  former  seems  more 


I>robable.  As  the  parched  com  seems  to  be  used  in  oppo- 
sition  to  old  com,  it  probably  means  the  new  eon  of  con, 
roasted  and  eaten.  This  very  simple  and  primitiTe  pre- 
paration is  very  well  relished  in  the  East ;  and  manj  a 
DOor  traveller  manages  to  derive  his  prindpal  9abmtne% 
from  the  ears  of  com  which  he  gathers  bom.  the  fieldi 
through  which  he  passes,  and  prepares  in  this  ftihion. 
The  Hebrews  may  have  tiins  emplc^ed  not  only  tiie  ripe 
ears  of  barley,  but  the  unripe  ears  cSt  wheat;  indeed,  tbit 
they  did  the  latter  exclusively,  is  perhaps  the  preiienhle 
supposition :  for  the  unripe  ear,  with  its  grain  soft  ind 
juicy,  is  more  relished  than  that  which  is  ripe  and  hsrd. 
Another  principal  preparation,  much  and  constantly  ia  sr 
in  Westem  Asia,  is  burgoul;  that  is,  com  first  boiled,  then 
braised  in  the  mill  to  take  the  husk  off,  and  afterwirds 
dried  or  parched  in  the  sun.  It  is  thus  preserved  ftr  sm^ 
and  employed  for  the  same  purposes  as  rioe— chieflr 
boiled,  to  form  tipillau,  the  standard  dish  of  the  East  It 
is  thus  used  as  a  substitute  fin*  rice  in  places  where  tkt 
fkvourite  grain  is  not  grown,  or  is  too  dear  fiv  oomaoB 
use.  It  forms  a  very  p)od  dish,  which  we  have  esten 
with  pleasure,  after  havms  had  tiie  appetite  cloyed  with 
the  continual  recurrence  of  the  rice-piilau.  The  meil  of 
parched  com  is  also  much  used,  particularly  by  tnveUcn, 
who  mix  it  with  honey,  butter,  and  spices,  and  to  est  it; 
or  else  mix  it  with  water  only,  and  dri^  it  as  a  drsoght- 
the  reftigerating  and  satisfying  qualities  of  which  thej 
jusUy  extol. 

15.  *  Loose  thy  $ho€  from  <ff  th^focC— See  ih»  notecs 
Exod.  iii.  5. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

1  Jericho  is  shut  tip.  2  Ood  imtructeth  Joshua  how  to 
besiege  it.  11  The  city  is  compassed.  17  It  must 
be  accursed.  20  The  walls  faU  down.  22  Rahab  is 
saved.    26  The  builder  of  Jericho  is  cursed. 

Now  Jericho  Vas  straitly  shut  up  because  of 
the  children  of  Israel:  none  went  out,  and 
none  came  in. 

2  IT  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Joshua,  See, 
I  haye  given  into  thine  hand  Jericho,  and 
the  king  thereof,  and  the  mighty  men  of 
valour. 

3  And  ye  shall  compass  the  city,  all  ye 
men  of  war,  and  go  round  about  the  city  once. 
Thus  shalt  thou  do  six  days. 

4  And  seven  priests  shall  bear  before  the 
ark  seven  trumpets  of  rams'  horns :  and  the 
seventh  day  ye  shall  compass  the  cit^r  seven 
times,  and  the  priests  shall  blow  with  the 
trumpets. 

5  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  when 
they  make  a  long  blast  with  the  ram's  horn, 
ajid  when  ye  hear  the  sound  of  the  trumpet, 
all  the  people  shall  shout  with  a  great  shout ; 
and  the  wail  of  the  city  shall  faU  down  ^t, 
and  die  people  shall  ascend  up  every  man 
straight  before  him. 

6  IT  And  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun  called 
the  priests,  and  said  imto  them,  Take  up  the 
ark  of  the  covenant,  and  let  seven  priests  bear 


seven  trumpets  of  rams'  horns  before  the  ark 
of  the  Lord. 

7  And  he  said  unto  the  people,  Pass  oD| 
and  compass  the  city,  and  let  nim  that  is 
armed  pass  on  before  tfie  ark  of  the  Lord. 

8  IT  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Joshua  had 
spoken  unto  the  people,  that  the  seven  priests 
bearing  the  seven  trumpets  of  rams'  horns 
passed  on  before  the  Lord,  and  blew  with  the 
trumpets :  and  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the 
Lord  followed  them. 

9  And  the  armed  men  went  before  the 
priests  that  blew  with  the  trumpets,  and  the 

rereward  came  after   the    ark,  the  prietts  \ 
going  on,  and  blowing  with  the  trumpets.        ! 

10  And  Joshua  had  commanded  the  people,  , 
saying,  Ye  shall  not  shout,  nor  ^aie  any  , 
noise  with  your  voice,  neither  shall  any  word  ' 

Eroceed  out  of  your  mouth,  until  the  day  I 
id  you  shout ;  tnen  shall  ye  diout 

11  So  the  ark  of  the  Lord  compassed  the  | 
city,  going  about  it  once  :  and  they  came  into 
the  camp,  and  lodged  in  the  camp. 

12  And  Joshua  rose  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  the  priests  took  up  the  ark  of  the 
Lord. 

13  And  seven  priests  bearing  seven  trum- 
pets of  rains'  horns  before  the  ark  of  the  Loan 
went  on  continually,  and  blew  with  the 
trumpets :  and  the  armed  men  went  before 


1  Heb.  did  ihmt  up,  <md  was  ihut  up. 
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them ;  but  the  rereward  came  after  the  ark 
of  the  Lord,  the  priests  going  on,  and  blowing 
with  the  trumpets. 

14  And  the  second  day  they  compassed  the 
city  once,  and  returned  into  the  camp:  so 
they  did  six  days. 

15  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  seventh  day, 
that  they  rose  early  about  the  dawning  of  the 
day,  and  compassed  the  dty  after  the  same 
manner  seven  times :  only  on  that  day  they 
compassed  the  city  seven  times. 

16  And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  seventh  time, 
when  the  priests  blew  with  the  trumpets, 
Joshua  said  unto  the  people,  Shout ;  for  the 
Lord  hath  given  you  tne  city. 

17  IT  And  the  city  shall  be  'accursed,  even 
it,  and  all  that  ard  therein,  to  the  Lord  :  only 
Rahab  the  harlot  shall  live,  she  and  all  that 
are  with  her  in  the  house,  because  "she  hid 
the  messengers  that  we  sent. 

18  And  ye,  in  any  wise  keep  yourselves 
from  the  accursed  thing,  lest  ye  mfiJce  your' 
selves  accursed,  when  ye  take  of  the  accursed 
thing,  and  make  the  camp  of  Israel  a  curse, 
and  trouble  it 

19  But  all  the  silver,  and  gold,  and  vessels 
of  brass  and  iron,  are  'consecrated  unto  the 
Lord  :  they  shall  come  into  the  treasury  of 
the  Lord. 

20  IT  So  the  people  shouted  when  the  priests 
blew  with  the  trumpets :  and  it  came  to  pass, 
when  the  people  heard  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet,  and  the  people  shouted  with  a  great 
shout,  that  "the  wall  fell  down  '^flat,  so  that 
the  people  went   up    into  the   city,    every 


man  strai^t  before  him,  and  they  took  the 
city. 

21  And  they  utterly  destroyed  all  that  was 
in  the  city,  hottk  man  and  woman,  young  and 
old,  and  ox,  and  sheep,  and  ass,  with  the  edge 
of  the  sword. 

22  IT  But  Joshua  had  sedd  unto  the  two  men 
that  had  spied  out  the  country.  Go  into  the 
harlot's  house,  and  bring  out  thence  the 
woman^  and  all  that  she  hath,  *^as  ye  sware 
unto  her. 

23  And  the  young  men  that  were  spies 
went  in,  and  brought  out  Rahab,  and  ner 
father,  and  her  mother,  and  her  brethren,  and 
all  that  she  had ;  and  they  brought  out  all 
her  **kindred,  and  left  them  without  the  camp 
of  Israel. 

24  And  they  burnt  the  city  with  fire,  and 
all  that  vxis  therein :  only  the  silver,  and  the 
sold,  and  the  vessels  of  brass  and  of  iron, 
tney  put  into  the  treasury  of  the  house  of  the 
Lord. 

25  And  Joshua  saved  Kahab  the  harlot 
alive,  and  her  father's  houshold,  and  all  that 
she  had ;  and  she  dwelleth  in  Israel  even  unto 
this  day;  because  she  hid  the  messengers, 
which  Joshua  sent  to  spy  out  Jericho. 

26  IT  And  Joshua  adjured  them  at  that 
time,  saying,  "Cursed  be  the  man  before  the 
Lord,  uiat  riseth  up  and  buildeth  this  city 
Jericho :  he  shall  lay  the  foundation  thereof 
in  his  firstborn,  and  in  his  yoimgest  son  shall 
he  set  up  the  gates  of  it. 

27  So  the  Lord  was  with  Joshua :  and  his 
fame  was  noised  throughout  all  the  country. 


A  Or,  denoted,  <  Chap.  t.  4.  7  Heb.  holUeu, 

iiBtib^/itmUiet, 


8  Heb.  11.  SO. 


»  Heb.  WMfer  it. 
It  1  Kings  16.  84. 


lOCbap.  2. 14.    Heb.  11.31. 


Verse  1.  *  Now  Jericho,'  etc— The  chapter  would  much 
better  have  begun  at  the  end  of  v,  .5.  The  present  verse 
reads  as  a  parenthesis,  and  the  next  verse  continues  the  ad- 
dress ftxnn  *  the  captahi  of  the  Lord's  host'  to  Joshua,  which 
was  commenced  in  the  last  verse  of  the  preceding  chapter. 

5.  *  Barn's  horn'  (^J^ST  fjg  keren  ha-jobel,  Jobel-hom). 
— That  keren  here  means  *  horn/  or  an  instrument  in  the 
shape  of  a  horn,  there  is  no  question;  but  it  is  doubted 
whether  jo6e/  means  a  ram.  1110  word  is  used,  in  Exod. 
xix.  13,  to  denote  the  instrument  with  which  the  jubilee 
W9S  proclaimed ;  and  it  is  agreed  that  the  same  instru- 
ments were  employed  on  the  present  occasion.  The  rab- 
bins generallj  are  quite  certam  that  iobel  denotes  a  ram, 
and  uiat  rams'  horns  were  employee  on  both  occasions. 
It  is  true  that  there  is  no  other  example  in  which  jobel 
bears  this  meaning  in  the  Hebrew  of  the  Bible,  nor  do  the 
rabbins  prof^  that  there  is.  They  say  that  the  word  is 
of  Arabian  origin,  on  the  authority  of  Akiba,  who  said, 
that  when  he  was  in  Arabia  he  heard  the  people  call  a 
ram  jobel.  The  present  Arabic  language,  however,  does 
not  acknowledge  this  use  of  the  word  j  and  the  matter  is 
altogether  very  unoertun.  We  certainlv  believe  that  a 
horn  of  some  animal  was  intended,  and  think  that  it  was 
either  the  horn  of  an  ox  or  a  ram.    The  horn  of  an  ox  is 


certainly  a  very  ancient  instrument  of  sound.  A  portion 
being  cut  off  at  the  smaller  extremity  presented  an  open- 
ing which  extended  through  its  length,  so  that  it  could 
be  adapted  with  great  ikcility  to  the  purposes  of  a  trumpet 
Kams' horns  were  applied  to  this  use  later.  Indeed,  Bo- 
chart  and  others  contend  that  there  never  were  any  trum- 
pets of  rams'  horns,  the  inside  being  solid,  and  not  hollow, 
and  therefore  whoUy  unsuitable  for  the  purpose.  But  this 
objection  fklls  to  the  ground  when  it  is  observed  that  the 
inside  of  these  horns  is  not  hard,  and  may  be  extracted 
without  great  difficulty,  excq>ting,  however,  a  portion  of 
about  four  or  five  inches  at  the  point.  But  a  part  of  this 
beinff  cat  off,  and  a  hole  bored  through  the  remainder,  the 
solidity  of  this  portion  becomes  rather  an  advantage  than 
otherwise,  fhmishing  a  smooth,  solid,  and  durable  mouth- 
piece, wMch  supersedes  the  necessity  of  supplying  that 
necessary  part  with  some  foreign  substance. 

9, 13.  *  The  prieaU  *^lt  would  be  well  to  expunge  these 
words,  which  are  not  in  the  original.  The  sense  is,  that 
the  whole  rear  blew  with  tmmp^  as  they  marched  along. 

17.  <  The  city  shall  be  accmrsedJ-^ThaX  is,  devoted  by 
solemn  ban,  or  cherem  (see  Lev.  xxvil  28),  to  destruc- 
tion. This  is  the  most  striking  and  complete  instance  of 
the  cherem  u  operating  against  a  dty,  and  we  see  iu  effect 
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ftilly  dereloped.  When  it  was  intended  to  proceed  against 
a  hostile  city  with  extreme  severity,  it  was  previously  de- 
voted to  God :  and,  in  such  cases,  not  only  were  all  the 
inhabitants  put  to  death,  but  also,  according  as  the  terms 
of  the  vow  declared,  no  booty  was  made  by  any  Israelite ; 
the  beasts  were  slain ;  what  would  not  bum,  as  gold,  silver, 
and  other  metals,  was  added  to  the  treasure  of  the  sanc- 
tuary ;  and  everything  else,  with  the  whole  city,  burned, 
and  an  imprecation  pronounced  upon  any  attempt  that 
should  ever  be  made  to  rebuild  it.  We  see  from  DeuL 
xiii.  16-18,  that  if  an  Israelitish  city  introduced  the 
worship  of  fidse  gods,  it  was,  in  like  manner,  to  be  utterly 
destroyed,  and  to  remain  unbuilt  for  ever.  There  were 
two  transgressors  against  this  cherem  on  Jericho.  The 
first,  Achan,  whose  transgressiou  was  two-fold ;  first,  by 
taking  articles  that  ought  to  have  been  destroyed,  and, 
secondly,  the  robbery  and  sacrilege  of  taking  other  articles 
that  belonged  to  the  sanctuary.  The  other  transgressor 
was  Hiel,  by  whom  Jericho  was  rebuilt  [1  Kings  xvi.  34.] 
20.  *  Tm  wall  fell  down  flat,* — There  have  been  some 
reflections  upon  the  alleged  unnecessary  character  of  this 
miracle,  on  the  supposition  that  such  a  vast  army  as  that 
of  Israel  ought  to  have  been  able  to  take  Jericho,  without 
a  miracle  to  throw  down  the  walls  before  it ;  ^rticularly 
when  the  generally  miserable  character  of  Oriental  forti- 
fications is  considered.  But  the  reader  has  only  to  turn 
to  Num.  xiii.  38,  and  Deut  i.  28,  to  perceive  that  the  He- 
brews themselves  considered  the  walled  towns  of  Palestine 
a  great  and  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  conquest  of  the 
country;  whence  Moses  had  expressly  assured  them  that 
the  <  cities  great,  and  fenced  up  to  heaven,'  of  the  Canaan- 
ites  would  avail  nothing  before  the  power  of  their  Al- 
mighty Leader,  who  went  before  them:  *  As  a  consuming 
fire  he  shall  destroy  them,  and  he  thaU  bring  them,  down 
hrfort  thy  face'  (Deut  ix.  1-3).     In  the  note  to  the  last 


cited  chapter,  we  explained  the  general  inefficiescy  of 
Oriental  forces  in  the  siege  of  walled  or  fortified  pUoei, 
however  insiirnificant  such  fortifications  might  seem  to 
European  engineers.  And  if  this  is  the  case  even  dov, 
when  the  use  of  gunpowder  and  cannon  is  known,  and 
some  military  engines  are  in  use,— how  much  more  so 
must  it  have  been  in  those  early  times,  when  not  evea 
the  present  limited  use  of  such  esnstance  coold  be  ob- 
tained in  the  most  difficult  of  military  operations. 

25.  *  She  dwelUth  in  Israel  even  unto  this  day.'— Thl< 
clause  afibrds  strong  evidence  that  the  book  was  written  in 
or  near  the  time  of  the  events  it  commemorates,  and  in  ill 
probabili^  by  Joshua  himself. 

26.  *  He  Mhall  lajf  the  foundation  thereof  in  kiMjirstbon, 
and  in  hie  youngest  eon  shall  he  set  vp  the  gates  cfiL'- 
Thb  implies  that  the  man  should  lose  all  his  sods  in  the 
course  of  this  forbidden  undertaking ;  the  eldett  when  be 
began,  the  rest  in  the  progress  of  the  work,  and  the  latt  it 
its  completion.  For  the  oompledon  of  this  prediction,  b^ 
tween  nye  and  six  centuries  afterwards,  see  1  Kings  zrl  34. 
It  was  probably  intended,  as  Maimonidcs  intimates,  thttdv 
town  should  have  remniued  a  ruined  heap,  as  an  eodmiog 
memorial  of  the  miracle  which  God  had  wrought  In  the 
ancient  history  of  other  nations,  we  meet  with  many  in- 
stances of  prohibitions  to  rebuild  a  city  destroyed  in  war, 
with  imprecations  against  those  who  should  attempt  it 
Strabo  states,  that  it  was  believed  that  Troy  had  not  been 
rebuilt  on  its  former  site  from  the  dread  of  a  cone  whidi 
Agamenmon  was  supposed  to  have  pronounced  agauut 
him  that  should  do  so.  This,  he  adds,  was  an  andeot 
custom ;  and,  as  a  further  instance,  mentions  that  Cnam, 
after  he  had  desUtnred  Sidene,  uttered  a  curse  against  his 
who  should  rebuild  its  walls.  The  Romans  also,  after  the 
destruction  of  Carthage  by  Scipio  Afiicanus,  prooooneed 
a  cone  upon  him  who  should  presume  to  rebuild  tfaatdtj. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

5  Ihe  Isradites  are  smitten  at  At,  6  JashtuCe  com" 
plaint,  10  God  tnstructeth  him  what  to  do.  18 
Achan  is  taken  by  lot.  20  His  confession,  25 
He  and  all  he  had  care  destroyed  in  the  valley  of 
Achor. 

But  the  children  of  Israel  committed  a  tres- 
pass in  the  accursed  thing :  for  *  Achan,  ihe 
son  of  Carmi,  the  son  of  Zabdi,  the  son  of 
Zerah,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  took  of  the  ac- 
cursed thin^ :  and  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was 
kindled  against  the  children  of  Israel. 

2  II  And  Joshua  sent  men  from  Jericho  to 
Ai,  which  is  beside  Beth-ayen,  on  the  east 
side  of  Beth-el,  and  spake  unto  them,  saying, 
Go  up  and  view  the  coimtry.  And  the  men 
went  up  and  viewed  Ai. 

3  And  they  returned  to  Joshua,  and  said 
unto  him,  Let  not  all  the  people  go  up ;  but 
let  "about  two  or  three  thousand  men  go  up 
and  smite  Ai ;  and  make  not  all  the  people 
to  labour  thither  ;  for  they  are  but  few. 

4  So  there  went  up  thither  of  the  people 
about  three  thousand  men:  and  they  fled 
before  the  men  of  Ai. 

5  And  the  men  of  Ai  smote  of  them  about 
thirty  and  six  men :    for  they  chased  them 
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from  before  the  gate  even  imto  Shebarim,  and 
smote  them  'in  the  going  down:  wherefore 
the  hearts  of  the  people  melted,  and  became 
as  water. 

6  H  And  Joshua  rent  his  clothes,  and  til 
to  the  earth  upon  his  face  before  the  ark  of 
the  Lord  until  the  eventide,  he  and  the  elders 
of  Israel,  and  put  dust  upon  their  heads. 

7  And  Joshua  said,  Alas,  O  Lord  God, 
wherefore  hast  thou  at  all  brought  this  people 
over  Jordan,  to  deliver  us  into  the  hand  of 
the  Amorites,  to  destroy  us  ?  would  to  God 
we  had  been  content,  and  dwelt  on  the  other 
side  Jordan ! 

8  O  Lord,  what  shall  I  say,  when  brael 
tumeth  their  ^backs  before  thenr  enemies! 

9  For  the  Canaanites  and  all  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  land  shall  hear  ofity  and  shall 
environ  us  round,  and  cut  off  our  name  from 
the  earth :  and  what  wilt  thou  do  unto  th; 
great  name  ? 

10  IT  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Joshua, 
Get  thee  up ;  wherefore  ^liest  thou  thus  upon 
thy  face  ? 

1 1  Israel  hath  sinned,  and  they  have  abo 
transgressed  my  covenant  which  I  commanded 
them :  for  they  have  even  taken  of  the  ac- 
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cursed  thing,  and  have  also  stolen,  and  dis- 
sembled also,  and  they  have  put  it  even  among 
their  own  stuff. 

12  Therefore  the  children  of  Israel  could 
not  stand  before  their  enemies,  hut  turned 
their  backs  before  their  enemies,  because  they 
were  accursed :  neither  will  I  be  with  you 
any  more,  except  ye  destroy  the  accursed 
from  among  you. 

13  Up,  sanctify  the  people,  and  say.  Sanc- 
tify yourselves  against  to  morrow :  for  thus 
saith  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  There  is  an 
accursed  thing  in  the  midst  of  thee,  O  Israel : 
tliou  canst  not  stand  before  thine  enemies, 
until  ye  take  away  the  accursed  thing  from 
among  you. 

14  In  tlie  morning  therefore  ye  shall  be 
brought  according  to  your  tribes :  and  it  shall 
be,  tJiat  the  tribe  which  the  Lord  taketh  shall 
come  according  to  the  families  thereof;  and 
the  family  which  the  Lord  shall  take  shall 
come  by  housholds  ;  and  the  houshold  which 
the  Lord  shall  take  shall  come  man  by  man. 

15  And  it  shall  be,  that  he  that  is  taken 
with  the  accursed  thing  shall  be  burnt  with 
fire,  he  and  all  that  he  hath  :  because  he  hath 
transgressed  the  covenant  of  the  Lord,  and 
because  he  hath  wrought  'folly  in  Israel. 

16  IT  So  Joshua  rose  up  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  brought  Israel  by  their  tribes  ;  and 
the  tribe  of  Judah  was  taken : 

17  And  he  brought  the  family  of  Judah; 
and  he  took  the  family  of  the  Zarhites :  and 
he  brought  the  family  of  the  Zarhites  man  by 
man  ;  and  Zabdi  was  taken : 

18  And  he  brought  his  houshold  man  by 
man  ;  and  Achan,  the  son  of  Carmi,  the  son 
of  Zabdi,  the  son  pf  Zerah,  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  was  taken. 
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19  IF  And  Joshua  said  unto  Achan,  My  son, 

ffive,  I  pray  thee,  glory  to  the  Lord  God  of 
srael,  and  make  confession  unto  him  ;  and 
tell  me  now  what  thou  hast  done ;  liide  it  not 
from  me. 

20  And  Achan  answered  Joshua,  and  said. 
Indeed  I  have  sinned  against  the  Lord 
God  of  Israel,  and  thus  and  thus  have  I 
done: 

21  ^Vhen  I  saw  among  the  spoils  a  goodly 
Babylonish  garment,  and  two  hundred  shekels 
of  silver,  and  a  Vedge  of  gold  of  fifty  shekels 
weight,  then  I  coveted  them,  and  took  them ; 
and,  behold,  they  are  hid  in  the  earth  in  the 
midst  of  my  tent,  and  the  silver  under  it. 

22  So  Joshua  sent  messengers,  and  they 
ran  unto  the  tent ;  and,  behold,  it  was  hid  in 
his  tent,  and  the  silver  under  it. 

23  And  they  took  them  out  of  the  midst  of 
the  tent,  and  brought  them  unto  Joshua,  and 
unto  all  the  children  of  Israel,  and  naid  them 
out  before  the  Lord. 

24  If  And  Joshua,  and  all  Israel  with  him, 
took  Achan  the  son  of  Zerah,  and  the  silver, 
and  the  garment,  and  the  wedge  of  gold,  and 
his  sons,  and  his  daughters,  and  his  oxen,  and 
his  asses,  and  his  sheep,  and  his  tent,  and  all 
that  he  had  :  and  they  brought  them  unto  the 
valley  of  Achor. 

25  And  Joshua  said.  Why  hast  thou  trou- 
bled us?  the  Lord  shall  trouble  thee  this 
day.  And  all  Israel  stoned  him  with  stones, 
and  burned  them  with  fire,  after  they  had 
stoned  them  with  stones. 

26  And  they  raised  over  him  a  great  heap 
of  stones  unto  this  day.  So  the  Lord  turned 
from  the  fierceness  of  his  anger.  Wherefore 
the  name  of  that  place  was  called.  The  valley 
of  "Achor,  unto  this  day. 


«  Or,  wickedness. 


7  Ileb.  Umjue. 


8  Heb.  poured. 


e  Tliat  is,  trouble. 


Verse  2.  *  Ai^  which  is  beside  Beth-oven,  on  the  east  side 
of  Bethel.'—'Dm  *Ai*  is  the  'Hai'  of  Gen.  xii.  8,  and 
xiii.  S ;  and  is  usually  mentioned  tO|;ether  with  Bethel, 
which  lay  westward  from  it  That  Ai  lay  to  the  east  of 
Bethel  is  distinctly  stated ;  and  the  two  cities  were  not  so 
far  distant  from  each  other  bat  that  the  men  of  Bethel 
could  minffle  with  those  of  Ai  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
Israelites,  thus  leaving  both  cities  defenceless  (ch.  yiii.  1 7) ; 
yet  they  were  not  so  near  but  that  Joshua  could  place  an 
ambush  on  the  west  (or  south-west)  of  Ai,  without  its  beins 
observed  by  the  men  of  Bethel,  while  he  himself  remained 
behind  in  a  valley  to  the  north  of  Ai  (ch.  viii.  4,  11-13). 
The  discovery  of  the  site  of  Bethel  by  Dr.  Robinson  might 
have  been  hoped  to  fhrmsh  some  clue  to  that  of  Ai ;  but 
this  learned  traveller  was  unable  to  find  any  undoubted 
traces  of  it  His  conjecture,  tending  to  identify  it  with 
the  present  village  of  Deir  Diwan,  has  been  given  under 
Gen.  xii.  8. 

—  *  Beth-av^n* — This  name  means  *  the  hoiise  of  empti- 
ness,' usually  as  applied  to  idolatry ;  and  as  Hosea  (iv.l5; 
TOL.  I,  2  L 


V.  8 ;  X.  5)  affixes  this  name,  derisively,  to  Bethel  (which 
means  '  house  of  God'),  on  account  of  its  having  become  a 
conspicuous  seat  of  idolatrous  worship,  it  has  been  com- 
monly thought  that  Bethel  and  Bethaven  are  always  to  be 
understood  as  the  same  place.  But  it  is  evident  from  this 
text  that  there  was  near  Bethel  a  distinct  place  called 
Bethaven ;  and  that  what  the  prophet  intended  was,  to 
apply  to  it,  in  the  literal  meaning,  the  name  which  actually 
belonged  to  a  place  in  the  neighbourhood.  We  know 
nothing  about  Bethaven  but  what  the  text  tells  us,  that  it 
was  near  Bethel,  and,  as  we  learn  from  ch.  xviii.  12,  that 
it  lay,  as  Bethel  did,  on  the  north  border  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin. 

5.  *  Wherefore  the  hearts  of  the  people  melted,  and  became 
as  wa<<r .'—Michaelis  regards  the  dispiriting  effect  of  so 
trifling  a  loss  upon  some  hundred  thousands  of  men,  as  a 
mani^  proof  that  there  was  no  right  arrangement  of 
militanr  affiurs  among  them ;  for  when  all  w  righUv 
ordered  in  an  army,  a  panic  wiU  not  arise  from  so  sma& 
a  cause.   This  is  partiy  right   But  we  are  to  consider  that 
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the  Hebrews  had  not  been  taoght  to  place  any  reliance  on 
numbers  or  military  skill,  but  rather  that,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, they  must  be  inyincible  with  the  Divine 
assistance  which  had  been  promised  to  them.  Any  defeat, 
therefore,  would  seem  to  shew  that  the  promised  aid  had 
been  withheld ;  and  they  could  not  but  be  aware  that  the 
smallest  defeat  must  have  much  effect  in  encouraging  their 
enemies,  who  had  hitherto  beheld  resistance  hopeless. 
This,  more  than  the  loss  itself,  gave  just  cause  for  the 
consternation  with  which  the  defeat  of  three  thousand  men, 
with  the  loss  of  thirty>six,  inspired  the  host  of  Israel.  But 
even  in  a  military  i>oint  of  view,  their  consternation  is  not 
unaccountable,  considering  that  they  were  nomades,  fresh 
from  the  desert  What  the  Bedoums  of  Arabia  now  feel 
in  this  matter,  will  illustrate  the  probable  feeling  of  the 
Israelites  on  the  occasion  before  us.  Burckhardt  says: 
'  There  is  one  circumstance  that  greatly  favours  the  chance 
of  a  foreign  general  in  his  contest  with  the  Bedouins.  They 
are  but  little  accustomed  to  battles  in  which  much  blood  is 
shed.  When  ten  or  fifteen  men  are  killed  in  a  skirmish, 
the  circumstance  is  remembered  as  an  event  of  great  im- 
portance for  many  years  by  both  parties.  If,  therefore,  in 
a  battle  with  foreign  troops,  several  hundreds  are  killed  at 
the  first  onset,  and  if  any  of  their  prindpal  men  should  be 
among  the  slain,  the  Bedouins  become  so  disheartened  that 
they  scarcely  think  of  further  resistance ;  while  a  much 
greater  loss  on  the  side  of  their  enemies  could  not  make  a 
similar  impression  on  mercenary  soldiers.  But  even  the 
Arabs  would  only  feel  this  impression  at  the  beginning  of 
a  severe  contest ;  and^ey  would  soon,  no  doubt,  accustom 
themselves  to  bear  greater  losses  in  support  of  their  inde- 
pendence, than  they  usually  suffer  in  their  petty  warfare 
about  wells  and  pasture  grounds '  {^Notea  on  the  Bedouins, 
p.  167). 

6.  '  Bent  hie  clothes,* — ^The  rending  of  clothes  as  an  act 
of  regular  mourning  has  already  been  nodoed  under  Lev. 
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X.  6.  It  also  occurs  here  and  in  other  places  as  a  tponta- 
neons  act  of  grief  or  indignation;  and  as  such  it  b  stUl 
very  ft«quent  in  the  East. 


Rkndixv  Clotbk. 


—  *  Put  dust  upon  their  heads.*— Thw  also  is  an  ancicDt 
and  still  subsistiuig  sign  of  great  afflietion.  Scnlptmes  and 
paintings  evince  that  it  was  a  sign  of  deep  lamentatioQ 


Cabtuto  Dust  itox  xiut  11kai>. 


among  the  ancient  Eoyptians  as  well  as  the  ancient  Etrus- 
cans. Throughout  the  East  it  is  at  this  day  freauently 
witnessed,  and  Is  often  indicated  as  an  actofgnefand 
despair  in  Eastern  histories  and  tales. 

18.  *  He  brought  his  houshold  tnan  bv  man,  and  Achan 
....  tpos  taken,* — This  was  of  course  by  lot  We  only 
know  with  certainty  that,  in  this  and  similar  instances, 
when  a  particular  person  was  to  be  found,  either  for  pu- 
nishment or  honour  (as  in  the  election  of  Saul  to  the 
kingdom),  the  lot  first  determined  the  particular  tribe, 
and  then  went  through  the  descending  branches  of  each 
family,  till  it  at  last  reached  the  particular  person.  But 
how  this  was  done  we  know  not :  Josephus  only  says  that 
the  proceeding  took  place  before  the  nigh-priest  and  the 
elders  {Antiq.  v.  1) :  to  which  some  of  £e  Jewish  writers 
add,  that  they  were  made  to  pass  before  the  ark,  and  that 
the  Urim  and  Thummim  enabled  the  high-priest  to  pitch 
upon  the  right  tribe,  family,  and  person.  Others  will 
have  it  that  the  high-priest  alone  was  enabled,  by  extern- 
TOraneous  ins{nration,  to  make  the  required  indications. 
Bnt  there  seems  more  probability  in  the  opinion  of  those 
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who  suppose  that  at  first  twelve  lots  or  tickets,  on  each  of 
which  was  written  the  name  of  one  of  the  tribes,  were  pot 
into  an  urn ;  that  when  one  of  the  tribes  was  found  guilty, 
as  many  lots  were  put  in  as  thsre  were  fiunilies  in  diat 
tribe ;  after  that,  as  many  as  there  were  householders  in 
the  family  that  was  taken ;  and  then  as  many  as  tliere 
were  persons  in  the  selected  household,  until,  at  last,  ^ 
right  person  was  found.  That  the  lot  as  practised  by  the 
Hebrews,  was  lawful,  is  unquestionable ;  for  it  was  not 
only  countenanced,  if  not  enjoined,  by  God  himself^  but 
was  practised  by  the  Aposties.  They,  however,  as  wdl 
as,  at  least,  the  earlier  Jews,  had  a  well-grounded  assur- 
ance, from  experience,  that  when  resorted  to  as  a  meant 
of  taking  the  will  of  God,  he  would  respond  to  the  appeal. 
This  assurance  arose  from  and  was  justified  by  the  pe- 
culiar relation  in  which  thev  stood  to  Him :  and  of  coarse 
is  not  justifiable  or  applicable  under  other  and  general  cir- 
cumstances, in  which  it  is  impossible  that  this  aasnraDoe 
can  be  realised. 

21.  <^oood/y^a6viontM^anMa<.'— Literally, «amantle 
of  Shinar,  of  which  Babylon  was,  in  after-times,  tiie  f 
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and  dominant  capital.  The  robe  ma  therefore  mannflto- 
tnred  somewhere  in  the  pUin  of  Shinar.  We  think  it  well 
to  mention  this,  in  order  to  preclude  any  inference,  right 
or  wrong,  concerning  the  ci^  of  Babylon  in  pardcnlar,  its 
early  luxury,  or  its  improved  mannflictores.  That  Babylon 
had  been  founded  Ions  before  this  time  we  know ;  but  we 
have  no  evidence  to  shew  that  it  became  of  much  import- 
ance, or  was  much  distinguished  for  its  luxury  or  refine- 
ment until  between  eight  and  nine  centuries  after  the  time 
of  Joshua,— that  is,  not  until  the  &11  of  Nineveh,  when 
Babylon  became  the  capital  of  Mesopotamia  and  of  a  large 
dependent  empire.  We  are  therefore  only  to  understand 
that  Achan's  heart  was  seduced  by  a  splendid  mantle  ma- 
nufiictured  at  some  place  in  Shinar ;  but  we  cannot  say 
that  it  was  unquestionably  '  Babylonish,'  imless  we  refer 
the  term  rather  to  the  district  than  to  the  city.  However 
understood,  it  is  interesting  to  find  this  indication,  that  this 
district  had  so  early  acauired  that  reputation  for  its  manu- 
factured robes,  for  which  Babylon  was  in  long  subsequent 
times  fiunous  among  the  ancients :  and  it  is  certainly  pos- 
sible that  the  robe  which  tempted  Achan,  and  also  that 
which  seemed  such  desirable  spoil  to  the  mother  of  Sisera 
(Judg.  V.  30),  was  simihir  to  that  which  we  afterwards 
more  distinctly  know  as  a  noted  mannfiictnre  of  Babylon. 
The  mantles  which  were  then  held  in  such  high  esteem 
are  known  to  have  been  of  various  colours,  which  seem  to 
have  been  disposed  in  figures  resembling  those  on  Turk^ 
carpets.  But  urom  what  the  Boman  writers  say  about  them, 
it  is  difficult  to  gather  distinctly  whether  these  figures  were 
painted,  woven  in  the  loom,  or  embroidered  with  the  needle. 
(See  further  under  Judg.  v.  SO.)  These  robes,  fh>m  their 
glossiness  and  tastefbl  oombinadon  of  oolonrs,  produced  a 
very  splendid  and  rich  effect  They  were  very  costly,  and 
considered  in  the  highest  degree  luxurious.  Plutarch 
relates  that  Cato,  that  great  enemy  to  luxury,  on  receiving, 
by  inheritance,  a  Babylonish  garment,  commanded  it  to  be 
immediately  sold.  Josephus  says  that  the  robe  concealed 
by  Achan  was  '  a  royal  garment,  interwoven  with  gold.' 

—  •  Tbo  hundred  shekels  of  silver/ — ^This  would  be  worth 
nearly  25/.  in  present  value  of  the  metal:  but  probably 
much  more  in  actual  value  at  that  time  with  reference  to 


the  higher  price  of  the  metal  and  lesser  cost  of  com* 
modities. 

—  *  A  wedge  of  gold.* — Literally  *a  tongue  of  gold,"  t. «. 
what  we  mulerstand  by  an  ingot  of  gold ;  a  corruption  of 
the  word  *  lingot,'  a  little  tongue.  The  worth  of  this  ingot, 
according  to  the  present  value  of  the  metal,  would  be  above 
90/.,  subject  to  tne  conditions  specified  in  the  preceding 
note. 

26.  *  Burned  them  with  fire,  qfler  thejf  had  stoned  them 
with  stones,' — With  respect  to  me  capital  punishment  of 
stoning,  and  the  subsequent  one  of  burning,  see  the  notes 
on  Lev.  xx.  As  we  shall  hereafter  meet  with  various  ca- 
pital punishments,  introduced  from  foreign  countries,  it 
may  be  well  again  to  direct  attention  to  the  &ct  that  the 
oTdj  capital  punishments  directed  bv  the  law  of  Moses  are 
stoning  and  *  sla^png  with  the  sword.'  The  latter  punish- 
ment may  have  included  decapitation,  which,  as  being  in 
use  among  the  Egyptians  (Gen.  xL  17-19),  must  have  been 
known  to  the  Hebrews.  But  this  use  of  ihe  sword  is  cer- 
tainly not  mentioned  in  the  laws  of  Moses ;  and  it  would 
seem  to  have  been  generally  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
executioner  to  destroy  the  convict  with  the  sword,  in  such 
a  way  as  seemed  to  him  most  convenient  or  effective.  The 
expression  '  to  fhll  upon,'  or  more  properly, '  to  rush  upon,' 
such  persons,  seems  to  imply  this  liberty  in  the  executioner. 
As  very  cruel  punishments  hereafter  are  mentioned,  we  are 
anxious  to  have  it  clearly  understood  that  they  are  not 
sanctioned  by  the  Hebrew  law.  There  is  not,  even  now, 
any  Oriental  code  so  mild  in  the  form  of  its  capital  punish- 
ments as  that  of  Moses. 

26.  *  Vallejf  of  Achor* — The  word  means  'trouble,'  and 
has  evident  reference  to  the  name  of  Achan  (p^)'  Indeed 
it  is  generally  agreed  that  the  name  here  given  to  the  valley 
(13)^  is  the  proper  name  of  the  man;  the  finals  which 
makes  all  the  difference,  having  been  written  j,  bpr  some 
careless  transcriber.  Accordin^^,  the  name  is  given  as 
*  Achar '  in  I  Chron.  IL  7 ;  and  it  is  invariably  so  given  in 
the  Syriac  version,  and  by  Josephus.  We  know  nothing 
about  the  valley.  It  could  not  have  been  at  any  great 
distance  firom  Jericho ;  and  in  ch.  xv.  7,  we  learn  that  it 
was  on  the  northern  border  of  the  tribe  of  Judah. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

1  God  encourageth  Joshua.  3  The  strataaem  whereby 
At  was  taken.  29  Ihe  king  thereof  is  hcaiged. 
30  Joshua  buUdeth  an  altar,  32  writm  the  law  on 
stones,  34  propoundeth  blessings  and  oursings. 

And  the  Lord  said  unto  Joshua,  Tear  not, 
neither  be  thou  dismayed :  take  all  the  people 
of  war  with  thee,  and  arise,  go  up  to  Ai : 
see,  I  have  given  into  thy  hand  the  king  of 
Ai,  and  his  people,  and  his  city,  and  his  land : 

2  And  thou  shalt  do  to  Ai  and  her  king  as 
thou  didst  unto  *  Jericho  and  her  king :  only 
'the  spoil  thereof,  and  the  cattle  thereof,  shall 
ye  take  for  a  prey  unto  yourselves :  lay  thee 
an  ambush  for  the  city  behind  it 

3  IF  So  Joshua  arose,  and  all  the  people  of 
war,  to  go  up  against  Ai :  and  Joshua  chose 
out  thirty  thousand  mighty  men  of  valour, 
and  sent  them  away  by  night 

4  And  he  commanded  them,  saying,  Be- 
hold, ye  shall  lie  in  wait  against  the  city,  even 


1  Deot.  1.  SI,  and  7. 18. 


behind  the  city:  go  not  very  far  from  the 
city,  but  be  ye  all  ready  : 

5  And  I,  and  all  the  people  that  are  with 
me,  will  approach  unto  the  city :  and  it  shall 
copie  to  pass,  when  they  come  out  against  us, 
as  at  the  first,  that  we  will  flee  before  them, 

6  (For  they  wiU  come  out  after  us)  till  we 
have  ^drawn  them  from  the  city ;  for  thev  will 
say,  They  flee  before  us,  as  at  me  first :  there- 
fore we  will  flee  before  them. 

7  Then  ye  shall  rise  up  from  the  ambush, 
and  seize  upon  the  city :  for  the  Lord  your 
God  will  deliver  it  into  your  hand. 

8  And  it  shall  be,  when  ye  have  taken  the 
city,  that  ye  shall  set  the  city  on  fire :  ac- 
cording to  the  commandment  of  the  Lobd 
shall  ye  do.    See,  I  have  commanded  vou. 

9  If  Joshua  therefore  sent  them  forth  :  and 
they  went  to  lie  in  ambush,  and  abode  be- 
tween 6eth-el  and  Ai,  on  the  west  side  of  Ai : 
but  Joshua  lodged  that  night  among  the  people. 

10  And  Joshua  rose  up  early  in  the  mom- 
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ing,  and  numbered  the  people,  and  went  up, 
he  and  the  elders  of  Israel,  before  the  people 
to  Ai. 

11  And  all  the  people,  even  the  people  of 
war  that  toere  with  him,  went  up,  and  drew 
nigh,  and  came  before  the  city,  and  pitched 
on  the  north  side  of  Ai :  now  there  teas  a 
valley  between  them  and  Ai. 

12  And  he  took  about  five  thousand  men, 
and  set  them  to  lie  in  ambush  between  Beth-el 
and  Ai,  on  tlie  west  side  *of  the  city. 

13  And  when  they  had  set  the  people,  even 
.all  the  host  that  was  on  the  north  of  the  city, 

and  'their  liers  in  wait  on  the  west  of  the  city, 
Joshua  went  that  night  into  the  midst  of  the 
valley. 

14  1[  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  king 
of  Ai  saw  lY,  that  they  hasted  and  rose  up 
early,  and  the  men  of  the  city  went  out  against 
Israel  to  battle,  he  and  all  his  people,  at  a 
time  appointed,  before  the  plain  ;  but  he  wist 
not  that  there  toere  liers  in  ambush  against 
him  behind  the  city. 

15  And  Joshua  and  all  Israel  made  as  if 
they  were  beaten  before  them,  and  fled  by  the 
way  of  the  wilderness. 

16  And  all  the  people  that  were  in  Ai  were 
called  together  to  pursue  after  them  :  and 
they  pursued  after  Joshua,  and  were  drawn 
away  from  the  city. 

17  And  there  was  not  a  man  left  in  Ai  or 
Beth-el,  that  went  not  out  after  Israel :  and 
they  left  the  city  open,  and  pursued  after 
Israel. 

18  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Joshua,  Stretch 
out  the  spear  that  is  in  thy  hand  toward  Ai ; 
for  I  will  give  it  into  thine  hand.  And  Joshua 
stretched  out  the  spear  that  he  had  in  his 
hand  toward  the  city. 

19  And  the  ambush  arose  quickly  out  of 
their  place,  and  they  ran  as  soon  as  he  had 
stretched  out  his  hand  :  and  they  entered  into 
the  city,  and  took  it,  and  hasted  and  set  the 
city  on  fire. 

20  And  when  the  men  of  Ai  looked  behind 
them,  they  saw,  and,  behold,  the  smoke  of  the 
city  ascended  up  to  heaven,  and  they  had  no 
'power  to  flee  this  way  or  that  way :  and  the 
people  that  fled  to  the  wilderness  turned  back 
upon  the  pursuers. 

21  And  when  Joshua  and  all  Israel  saw 
that  the  ambush  had  taken  the  city,  and  that 
the  smoke  of  the  city  ascended,  then  they 
turned  again,  and  slew  the  men  of  Ai. 

22  And  the  other  issued  out  of  the  city 


against  them ;  so  they  were  in  the  midst  of 
Israel,  some  on  this  side,  and  some  on  that 
side :  and  they  smote  them,  so  that  they  let 
none  of  them  remsun  or  escape. 

23  And  the  king  of  Ai  they  took  alive, 
and  brought  him  to  Joshua. 

24  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Israel  had 
made  an  end  of  slaying  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Ai  in  the  field,  in  the  wilderness  wherein  they 
chased  them,  and  when  they  were  all  fallen 
on  the  edge  of  the  sword,  until  they  were 
consumed,  that  all  the  Israelites  returned 
unto  Ai,  and  smote  it  with  the  edge  of  the 
sword. 

25  And  so  it  was,  thai  all  that  fell  that 
day,  both  of  men  and  women,  toere  twelve 
thousand,  even  all  tlie  men  of  Ai. 

26  For  Joshua  drew  not  his  hand  back, 
wherewith  he  stretched  out  the  spear,  until 
he  had  utterly  destroyed  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Ai. 

27  'Only  the  cattle  and  the  spoil  of  that 
city  Israel  took  for  a  prey  unto  themselves, 
according  unto  the  word  of  the  Lobd  which 
he  ^^^commanded  Joshua. 

28  And  Joshua  burnt  Ai,  and  made  it  an 
heap  for  ever,  even  a  desolation  unto  this 
day. 

29  And  the  king  of  Ai  he  hanged  on  a  tree 
until  eventide :  and  as  soon  as  the  sun  was 
down,  Joshua  commanded  that  they  should 
take  his  carcase  down  from  the  tree,  and  cast 
it  at  the  entering  of  the  gate  of  the  city,  and 
*^  raise  thereon  a  great  heap  of  stones,  that 
remaineth  unto  this  day. 

30  IT  Then  Joshua  huilt  an  altar  unto  the 
Lord  God  of  Israel  in  mount  Ebal, 

31  As  Moses  the  servant  of  the  Lord 
commanded  the  children  of  Israel,  as  it  is 
written  in  the  \'book  of  the  law  of  Moses,  an 
altar  of  whole  stones,  over  which  no  man  bath 
lift  up  any  iron:  and  they  oflfered  thereim 
burnt  oflerings  unto  the  Lord,  and  sacrificed 
peace  oflerings. 

32  And  he  wrote  there  upon  the  stones 
a  copy  of  the  law  of  Moses,  which  he  wrote  in 
the  presence  of  the  children  of  Israel. 

3o  And  all  Israel,  and  their  elders,  and 
officers,  and  their  judges,  stood  on  this  side 
the  ark  and  on  that  side  before  the  priests  the 
Levites,  which  bare  the  ark  of  the  covenant 
of  the  Lord,  as  well  the  stranger,  as  he  that 
was  bom  among  them;  half  of  them  over 
against  mount  Gerizim,  and. half  of  them  over 
against  mount  Ebal ;  ''as  Moses  the  servanl 
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of  the  Lord  had  commanded  before,  that  they 
should  bless  the  people  of  Israel. 

34  And  afterwara  he  read  all  the  words  of 
the  law,  the  blessings  and  cursings,  according 
to  all  that  is  written  in  the  book  of  the  law. 


u  Dent.  81. 12. 


35  There  was  not  a  word  of  all  that  Moses 
commanded,  which  Joshua  read  not  before  all 
the  congregation  of  Israel,  **with  the  women, 
and  the  little  ones,  and  the  strangers  that 
**were  conyersant  among  them. 

13  Heb.  watked. 


Verse  4.  •  Lit  in  wait  agaimt  the  ctVy.'— We  are  cer- 
tainly not  anxioos  to  prove  that  Joshua  was  a  great  general, 
or  tliat  the  Israelites,  as  a  people,  could  boast  much  prowess 
or  skill  iu  military  matters.  Indeed  this  afibir  at  Ai  seems 
throughout  to  shew  the  contrary ;  and  so  much  the  more 
clearly,  therefore,  are  we  enabled  to  peroeiye  that«  with 
their  own  resources,  they  were  wholly  inadequate  to  the 
great  undertaking  which  lay  before  them ;  and  conse- 
quently, that  the  Divine  assistance  which  Uiey,  by  manifest 
miracles,  received,  was  in  the  highest  degree  necessary  to 
put  them  in  possession  of  the  promised  land.  On  this  view 
we  arc  disposed  fully  to  concur  in  the  following  remark  of 
Micbaelis,  although  we  dissented  from  his  opinion  that  the 
loss  of  thirtv-six  men  was  no  adequate  cause  for  the  con- 
sternation which  foUowed  the  first  attempt  against  Ai.  He 
says,  with  regard  to  this  second  attempt,  *  Joshua  once  more 
attacked  the  city  of  Ai  (a  small  place,  to  reduce  which  he 
first  thought  8000  men  sufficient),  with  all  his  immense 
army,  of  which  no  fewer  than  30,000  were  thought  neces- 
sary to  form  an  ambuscade.  The  inhabitants  of  the  city 
were  too  inexperienced  in  war  to  perceive  the  artifice ; 
they  pursued  a  body  of  some  hundred  thousands,  that  made 
a  feint  of  flying  before  them,  and  while  they  thus  left  the 
city  unprotected,  the  ambuscade  rushed  in  and  took  pos- 
session of  it  This,  at  the  same  time,  plainly  shews  that 
the  Canaanites  were  Quite  ignorant  of  the  art  of  war. 
Even  aiter  the  time  of  Joshua,  until  the  days  of  David,  we 
find  so  many  instances  of  panics,  surprises,  routs  (for  ex- 
ample, that  of  the  Midlanites,  Judg.  vii.),  victories  gained 
by  inconsiderable  numbers,  and  extraordinary  feats  of  per- 
sonal prowess,  which  seldom  have  much  cfifect  against  good 
discipline  and  order,  that  we  may  very  histly  conclude  the 
Hebrews  and  all  their  neighbours  to  have  been,  at  least 
until  David's  time,  very  de&ctive  in  real  military  know- 
ledge.' It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  contriv- 
ances, which  may  now  seem  hackne>'ed  and  unskilful,  must 
at  one  time  have  been  original  and  efTective.  That  the 
people  of  Ai  were  deceived  by  a  feint,  which  now  appears 
so  easily  seen  through,  seems  to  shew  that  such  a  stratagem 
had  not  previously  been  known ;  and,  in  that  case,  consi- 
deriug  Joshua  its  author,  we  may  rate  his  generalship 
rather  more  highl;^  than  Michaelis  seems  to  do,  without 
however  exalting  him  into  so  consummate  a  warrior  that 
his  own  resources  left  him  little  need  of  that  Divine  aid 
which  was  promised  and  given  to  him.  There  may  be 
sooie  scepticism  at  the  bottom  of  the  encomiums  we  so  often 
hear  on  Joshua's  abilities  as  a  general.  Joshua  himself 
knew  perfectly  that  without  God  he  could  do  nothing ;  nor 
was  he  less  aware  that  he  was  not  himself  that  *  Captain  of 
the  Lord's  host '  to  whom  the  glory  of  its  successful  warfare 
was  due. 

17,  *  Or  Beth-eV-^The  Septuagint  has  not  these  words ; 
uor  is  there  in  this  chapter  any  reference  to  Bethel 
or  its  inhabitants.  The  clause  is  therefore  omitted  hy 
Houbi^nt,  Boothroyd,  and  others,  who  regard  it  as  evi- 
dently interpolated. 

18.  *  Joshua  stretched  out  the  spear  that  he  had  in  his 
&ajB^.'— 'This  had  a  flag  or  streamer  at  the  end  of  it,  to 
render  it  the  more  conspicuous,  according  to  the  very  pro- 


bable  explanation  of  Abarbauel  and  other  rabbins.  Al- 
though Joshua  is  now  told  when  to  lift  up  his  spear,  it  is 
clear  that  the  action  itself  was  a  preconcerted  signal,  well 
understood  by  the  troops.  They  would  else  have  been  at 
a  loss  to  know  what  intention  the  action  expressed. 

29.  *  7%«  king  of  Ai  he  hanged  on  a  tree. —The  captive 
king  was  slun,  and  his  body  hanged  upon  a  tree  tiU  even- 
tide, when,  according  to  the  Jewbh  law  (Deut  xxi.  23),  it 
was  taken  down.  It  was  then  buried  in  one  of  the  gates  of 
the  town—or  rather,  a  large  heap  of  stones  was  raised  over 
it  there.  No  one  can  deny  that  this  was  a  most  i^volting 
act.  All  that  can  be  said  in  its  justification,  is  involved  in  the 
considerations  stated  at  the  end  of  this  book ;  by  which  it 
will' appear  that  to  put  him  to  death  was  a  sacred  duty  to 
the  Hebrews;  and  apart  from  this,  the  majinerof  his  death 
only  is  open  to  objection ;  and  that,  it  will  be  observed, 
although  ignominious,  was  by  no  means  cruel.  But,  in 
fiict,  it  were  easy  to  shew  that  even  in  wars  which  are 
not  of  aa  unusually  savage  character,  or  which  were  not 
wars  of  extermination,  it  was  customary  to  take  the  chiefs 
prisoners  if  possible,  for  the  purpose  of  subjecting  them  to 
a  public  execution,  not  merely  to  punish  them,  but  to  inti- 
midate others  by  the  terror  of  the  example.  Hbtory  is  fiiU  of 
this— the  history  of  all  nations.  In  the  East  the  practice  is 
not  yet  extinct;  and  the  execution  of  the  king  of  Ai  will  bear 
no  oomparison  with  the  maltreatment  and  decapitation  of 
Saoud,  the  Wahabee  chief,  at  Constantinople,  when  we  con- 
sider the  distance  of  time  and  place  in  his  alleged  offences, 
and  the  encouraging  assurances  which  he  had  received.  In 
this,  then,  it  appears  that  the  worst  that  can  be  said  is,  that 
the  Hebrews  were  not  superior  to  other  nations  of  those  and 
long  subsequent  times.  And  certainly  we  are  not  disposed 
to  contend  that  they  were  superior  in  anything,  and  are 
willing  to  allow  they  were  inferior  in  many  things— 
except  in  their  religious  system — to  the  nations  around  them. 
These  observations  must  be  extended  in  their  application 
to  any  incidents  of  a  similar  kind  which  may  hereafter 
occur. 

30.  *  Joshua  built  an  altar,' etc. — Some  commentators 
have  built  large  inferences  upon  the  alleged  fhct  that 
in  order  to  reach  this  place,  Ebal  and  Gerixim,  to  fhlfil  the 
injunction  of  Moses,  when  the  Hebrew  head  quarters  was 
still  at  Gilgal,  the  host  must  have  forced  its  way  against 
all  obstacle  through  an  unconquered  and  hostile  country. 
But  in  fuctf  it  seems  to  be  now  generally  agreed  by  the  best 
Biblical  critics,  that  these  verses  are  misplaced.  The 
context  seems  obviously  to  require  that  these  six  verses 
should  be  placed  at  the  end  of  ch.  xi.  Some  would  place 
them  even  later,  and  in  fact,  so  fkr  as  historical  time  is 
concerned,  they  mifht  as  well  come  at  the  end  of  ch.  xxii. 
The  real  order  of  the  narrative  in  describing  the  conquest 
of  Canaan,  midces  it  sufficiently  manifest  that  this  great  and 
interesting  ceremonial  could  not  well  have  taken  place  be- 
fore the  conquests  diescribed  iu  the  ensuing  chapters  were 
completed ;  and  the  point  of  time  when  some  of  the  tribes 
were  about  to  disperse  to  their  new  homes,  and  when  the 
ark  was  about  to  be  removed  to  Shiloh,  which  was  but  ten 
miles  from  Shechem,  supplies  the  most  proper  and  probable 
occasion.    [Appendix,  No.  14.] 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

1  7^  kings  combine  against  Israel,  3  The  Gibeon- 
ties  by  craft  obtain  a  league,  23  For  which  they 
are  condemned  to  perpetual  bondage. 

And  it  came  to  pass,  when  all  the  kings  which 
toere  on  this  side  Jordan,  in  the  hills,  and  in 
the  valleys,  and  in  all  the  coasts  of  the  great 
sea  over  against  Lebanon,  the  Hittite,  and 
the  Amorite,  the  Canaanite,  the  Perizzite,  the 
Hivite,  and  the  Jebusite,  heard  thereof; 

2  That  they  gathered  themselves  together, 
to  fight  with  Joshua  and  with  Israel,  with  one 
^accord. 

3  IT  And  when  the  inhabitants  of  Gibeon 
heard  what  Joshua  had  done  unto  Jericho 
and  to  Ai^ 

4  They  did  work  wilily,  and  went  and 
made  as  if  they  had  been  ambassadors,  and 
took  old  sacks  upon  their  asses,  and  wine 
bottles,  old,  and  rent,  and  bound  up ; 

5  And  old  shoes  and  clouted  upon  their 
feet,  and  old  garments  upon  them ;  and  all 
the  bread  of  their  provision  was  dry  and 
mouldy. 

6  And  they  went  to  Joshua  unto  the 
camp  at  Gil^,  and  said  unto  him,  and  to 
the  men  of  Israel,  We  be  come  from  a  far 
country:  now  therefore  make  ye  a  league 
with  us. 

7  And  the  men  of  Israel  said  unto  the 
Hivites,  Peradventure  ye  dwell  among  us ; 
and  how  shall  we  make  a  league  with  you  ? 

8  And  they  said  unto  Joshua,  We  are  thy 
servants.  And  Joshua  said  unto  them,  Who 
are  ye  ?  and  from  whence  come  ye  ? 

9  And  they  said  unto  him.  From  a  very 
far  country  thy  servants  are  come  because  of 
the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God :  for  we  have 
heard  the  fame  of  him,  and  all  that  he  did  in 
Egypt, 

10  And  all  that  he  did  to  the  two  kings  of 
the  Amorites,  that  toere  beyond  Jordan,  to 
Sihon  king  of  Heshbon,  and  to  Og  king  of 
Bashan,  which  was  at  Ashtaroth. 

11  Wherefore  our  elders  and  all  the  in- 
habitants of  our  country  spake  to  us,  saying. 
Take  victuals  'with  you  for  the  journey,  and 
go  to  meet  them,  and  say  unto  them.  We  are 

J'our  servants :   therefore    now  make   ye   a 
eague  with  us. 

12  This  our  bread  we  took  hot^br  our 
provision  out  of  our  houses  on  the  day  we 
came  forth  to  go  unto  you ;  but  now,  behold, 
it  is  dry,  and  it  is  mouldy  : 


13  And  these  bottles  of  wine,  which  we 
filled,  ivere  new ;  and,  behold,  they  be  rent : 
and  these  our  garments  and  our  shoes  are 
become  old  by  reason  of  the  very  long 
journey. 

14  And  'the  men  took  of  their  victuals, 
and  asked  not  counsel  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Lord. 

15  And  Joshua  made  peace  with  them, 
and  made  a  league  with  them,  to  let  them 
live :  and  the  princes  of  the  congregation 
sware  unto  them. 

16  IT  And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  end  of 
three  days  after  they  had  made  a  league  with 
them,  that  they  heard  that  they  toere  their 
neighbours,  and  that  they  dwelt  among  them. 

17  And  the  children  of  Israel  journeyed, 
and  came  unto  their  cities  on  the  third  da^ 
Now  their  cities  toere  Gibeon,  and  Chepbira 
and  Beeroth,  and  Kirjath-jearim. 

18  And  the  children  of  Israel  smote  them 
not,  because  the  princes  of  the  congregation 
had  sworn  unto  them  by  the  Lord  wmI  of 
Israel.  And  all  the  congregation  murmured 
against  the  princes. 

19  But  all  the  princes  said  unto  all  &e 
congregation.  We  have  sworn  unto  them  by 
the  Lord  God  of  Israel :  now  therefore  we 
may  not  touch  them. 

20  This  we  will  do  to  them ;  we  will  even 
let  them  live,  lest  wrath  be  upon  us,  because 
of  the  oath  which  we  sware  unto  them. 

21  And  the  princes  said  unto  them.  Let 
them  live ;  but  let  them  be  hewers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water  unto  all  the  congre- 
gation ;  as  the  princes  had  ^promised  them. 

22  If  And  Joshua  called  for  them,  and  he 
spake  unto  them,  saying.  Wherefore  have  ye 
beguiled  us,  saying.  We  are  very  fiu*  from 
you ;  when  ye  dwell  among  us  ? 

23  Now  therefore  ye  are  cursed,  and  there 
shall  ^none  of  you  be  freed  from  being  bcmd- 
men,  and  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water  for  the  house  of  my  God. 

24  And  they  answered  Joshua,  and  said. 
Because  it  was  certainly  told  thy  servants, 
how  that  the  Lord  thy  God  'commanded  his 
servant  Moses  to  give  you  all  the  land,  and 
to  destroy  all  the  imiabitants  of  the  land  from 
before  you,  therefore  we  were  sore  afraid  of 
our  lives  because  of  you,  and  have  done  this 
thing. 

25  And  now,  behold,  we  are  in  thine  hand : 
as  it  seemeth  good  and  right  unto  thee  to  do 
unto  us,  do. 


*  Hob.  mouth. 
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s  Ileb.  in  sfour  hand.  s  Or,  they  received  the  men  by  reamm  qf  their  eUtualt. 

a  Heb.  not  be  out  ofjrom  yoy.  «  Dent.  7. 1,  «. 
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26  And  so  did  he  unto  them,  and  delirered 
them  out  of  the  hand  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
tliat  they  slew  them  not 

27  And  Joshua  made  them  that  day  hewers 


of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  for  the  congre- 
gation,  and  for  the  altar  of  the  Lord,  even 
unto  this  day,  in  the  place  which  he  should 
choose. 


Vene  3.  *  Oibeon/^The  name  of  this  town  imports  that 
it  was  boilt  upon  a  hill.  It  was,  according  to  Josephus, 
forty  (in  another  place  he  Baysjifty^  fdrlongs  north-west 
from  Jerusalem ;  and  Jerome  states  that  in  his  time  it  still 
went  under  its  old  name,  and  was  four  miles  (south-west) 
from  Bethel.  The  same  writer  says  it  was  the  capital 
of  the  Hivites,  and  a  royal  city ;  but  the  Scripture  only 
states  that  it  was  a  yery  important  town,  greater  than  Ai, 
and  like  a  royal  (or  metropolitan)  city  (cb.  z.  2).  It  is 
remarkable  also  that  no  king  of  Gibeon  is  eyer  mentioned ; 
and,  upon  the  whole,  we  may  infer,  that  it  was  the  head  of 
a  confederal  or  commonwealth,  of  which  the  towns  of 
Chepbirah,  Beeroth,  and  Kiijath-jearim  were  also  mem- 
bers (v.  17),  and  their  inhabitants  included  under  the  de- 
nomination of  Gibeonites.  In  the  diyision  of  the  land 
all  these  towns  were  giyen  to  Benjamin,  except  Kiijath- 
jearim,  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  Judah :  and  Gibeon  itself 
was  one  of  the  feur  cities  of  Benjamin  that  were  assigned 
to  the  priests  (ch.  zyiii.  25 ;  zxi.  17).  From  2  Sam.  ii. 
1 3,  it  appears  that  there  was  a  pond  or  pool  (DSn^  herekaht 
the  same  in  Arabic)  at  Gibeon,  which  from  the  passage 
would  seem  to  haye  been  rather  large,  and  is  undoubtedly 
the  same  as  *  the  great  waters  that  are  in  Gibeon '  of  Jer. 
xli.  12.  There  was  also  a  *  great  stone '  or  rock  in  Gibeon 
(2  Sam.  xz.  8).  The  place  retained  its  importance  under 
the  Israelites.  The  tabernacle  was  there  in  the  latter  part 
of  Dayid's  reign  (1  Chron.  xxi.  29,  30),  and  in  the  early 
part  of  Solomon's  (1  Kings  iii.  4) ;  but  we  do  not  know 
when  or  on  what  occasion  it  was  remoyed  thither.  The 
presence  of  the  tabernacle  rendered  Gibeon  the  '  great  high 
place,'  whither  Solomon  went  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign 
to  offer  a  thousand  burnt  offerings  upon  the  altar,  and 
where  the  Lord  appeared  to  him,  and  gaye  him  the  oppor- 
tunity to  prefer  wisdom  to  riches  or  length  of  days.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Jeremiah,  so  as  to  shew  Siat  it  was  a  place 
of  existing  importance  in  his  time.  There  is  no  subsequent 
notice  of  it  in  Scripture.  But  the  intimations  aboye  giyen 
seem  to  point  yery  distinctly  to  a  place  which  still  be^rs  the 
name  of  el- Jib  (merely  a  contraction  of  Gi6eon)  in  Arabic, 
and  which  belongs  to  a  yillage  seated  on  the  summit  of  a 
hiU  about  fiye  mUes  north  by  west  from  Jerusalem.  The 
name  Gabaon,  as  applied  to  this  place,  occurs  in  the  writers 
of  the  Crusades ;  it  was  aflerwards  lost  sight  of  till  the  last 
century,  when  the  attention  of  Pococke  was  again  directed 
to  it ;  and  his  obseryations  have  since  been  confirmed  by 
Dr.  Robinson.  There  is  an  extensive  ancient  reservoir 
near  the  village,  which  may  weU  represent  the  pool  of 
Gibeon. 

4.  *  Old  Mocka,*  etc. — Of  course  they  profess  to  do  what 
they  would  actually  have  done,  had  they  really  come  from 
a  distant  place.  Hence  we  learn  that,  at  this  time,  little 
accommodation  except  that  of  lodging,  if  that,  was  ex- 
pected upon  a  journey ;  and  that  every  one  carried  provi- 
sions and  drink  with  him,  as  at  present  This  rendered 
necessary  their  sacks,  doubtless  for  containing  their  pro- 
visions and  baggage.  All  travellers  now  carry  sacks  with 
them  for  such  purposes.  If  they  can  afford  it,  these  sacks 
are  large,  containing  a  strange  assortment  of  articles — of 
dress,  Mding,  food,  and  even  of  pots  and  pans  for  cooking 
the  necessary  meals.  These  are  usually  carried  on  animals 
hired  for  the  purpose,  or  on  the  animal  which  the  servant, 
if  any,  rides.  A  poorer  traveller  reduces  his  baggace  to 
narrower  limits,  so  that  he  wants  but  small  bags,  which, 
being  thrown  oyer  the  back  of  his  ass  or  mule,  he  rides 
upon  himself.  Those  who  haye  but  one  ass  to  carry  them- 
selves and  baggage,  frequently  dismount  and  vralk  a  con- 
siderable part  of  Uie  way  to  relieve  their  beasts.  This 
may  account  for  the  manner  in  which  the  clothes  and  shoes 
of  tbe  Gibeonites  were  supposed  to  have  been  worn  out  by 


long  travel,  although  they  had  asses  on  which  to  ride. 
The  bags  which  trayellers  use  are  commonly  of  stout 
woollen  cloth  or  carpeting,  sometimes  strengthened  with 
leather  to  keep  out  the  wet  Bags  of  hair  cloth  are  also 
sometimes  us(^  for  this  purpose,  and  almost  always  for 
carryinff  the  com  and  chopped  straw  for  the  cattle. 

—  •  Wine  bottles,  old,  mid  rent,  and  bound  tip.*— These 
were  of  course  skin-bottles,  like  those  for  conveying  water. 
(See  Gen.  xxi.  14.)  Such  bottles  are  liable  to  be  torn  or 
to  burst,  and  when  that  happens  they  are  mended  either  by 
being  *  bound  up,'  that  is,  by  gathering  up  the  wounded 
part  like  a  purse ;  this  is  a  temporary  expedient,  such  as 
trayellers  resort  to  who  haye  not  the  skill  or  means  of 
makinff  a  more  complete  repair.  They  may  be  otherwise 
mended  by  sewing  in  a  new  piece ;  and  sometimes  by  the 
insertion  of  a  round  flat  piece  of  wood  into  the  orifice. 

5.  '  TVie  bread  of  their  provision  was  dry  and  mouldy* — 
The  bread  commonly  used  in  the  East  is  calculated  to  last 
only  for  the  day  on  which  it  is  baked ;  and  in  a  day  or 
two  more  it  becomes  exceedingly  hard  and  unfit  for  use. 
This  common  bread  could  not  therefore  be  that  usually 
employed  for  daily  food,  for  then  its  dry  condition  would 
not  serve  as  an  indication  of  the  length  of  the  journey 
which  had  been  taken.  It  must  rather  haye  been  a  sort 
of  bread  which  will  keep  a  considerable  time,  though  it 
does  ultimately  become  hard  and  mouldpr.  They  haye 
such  bread  in  the  East,  the  use  of  which  is  almost  exclu- 
sively confined  to  travellers.  It  is  a  kind  of  biscuit, 
usually  made  in  the  shape  of  large  rings,  nearly  an  inch 
thick,  and  four  or  five  inches  in  mameter.  The  bread  is, 
when  new,  yery  firm,  and  rather  crisp  when  broken ;  but, 
not  being  so  weU  prepared  as  our  biscuits,  it  becomes  gra- 
dually harder,  and  at  last  mouldy  frtmi  the  moisture  which 
the  baking  had  left  in  it  In  general  it  is  seldom  used  until 
previously  soaked  in  water.  The  bread  of  the  Gibeonites 
may  have  been  somethmg  of  this  sort  There  is  another 
kind  of  bread,  which  wiU  keep  as  weU,  or  better.  This 
is  the  thin  broad  sheet  of  crisp  wafer-bread,  as  thin  as 
wrapping-paper,  the  preparation  of  which  has  been  de- 
scribed in  the  note  to  tiev.  ii.  4.  But  this  is  seldom  used 
for  a  journey,  being  speedily  reduced  to  powder  by  the 
action  ia  trayelling.  The  Gibeonites,  in  attending  so 
strictly  to  every  little  circumstance  which  might  induce 
belief  in  their  story,  were  probably  the  more  strongly  in- 
fluenced by  their  knowledse  of  the  acuteness  with  which 
persons  accustomed  to  a  life  in  the  desert  can  draw  correct 
inferences  from  the  most  trifling  external  circumstances. 

14.  'And  the  men  took  of  their  victuals,'  etc.-^Some  un- 
derstand this  to  mean  that  the  elders  took  their  victuals  as 
suflBciently  satisfactory  eyidence  of  the  truth  of  the  story 
told  by  the  Gibeonites,  and  therefore  thought  it  superfluous 
to  *  ask  counsel  of  the  Lord.'  But  others  conceive  that  the 
elders  ate  with  the  Gibeonites,  in  token  of  amity  and  peace, 
according  to  a  very  ancient  and  still  prevalent  custom. 
Either  way,  the  dilemma  in  which  the  elders  found  them- 
selves involved,  was  a  just  consequence  of  their  neglecting 
to  *  ask  counsel  of  the  Lord,'  which  it  was  particularly  in- 
cumbent upon  them  to  have  done  in  the  Yery  first  treaty  of 
alliance  into  which  they  had  occasion  to  enter. 

17.  *  Beeroth,*  supposed,  with  sufficient  reason,  to  be  the 
same  as  Beer,  the  place  to  which  Jotham  fled  after  he  had 
delivered  his  fimious  parable  from  Mount  Gerizim.  Beeroth 
is  merely  the  pluru  of  Beer.  (See  the  note  on  Judg. 
ix.  21.) 

—  •  Kiriath-pearim.* — ^This  name  means  *  city  of  forests.' 
It  was  to  this  place  that  the  ark  was  brought  after  its  return 
from  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  and  where  it  remained  till 
removed  to  Jerusalem  by  Dayid  (1  Sam.  yii. ;  1  Chron. 
xiii.).    It  is  one  of  the  towns  which  were  first  re-occupied 
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by  the  Jews  on  their  return  from  the  captivity  (Ezra  ii. 
25 ;  Neh.  vii.  29\  Eusebius  and  Jerome  speak  of  it  as 
being  in  their  day  a  village,  nine  miles  from  Diospolis 
(Lydda),  on  the  road  to  Jerusalem.  Dr.  Robinson  thinks 
that  Kirjath-jearim  may  possibly  be  reco|;nised  in  the  pre- 
sent Kuryet  el-Euab.  It  agrees  closely  with  the  indication 
of  locality  just  given,  and  is  besides  not  fax  from  Gibeon, 
from  which  Kirjath-jearim  could  not  well  have  been  far 
distant.  The  first  member  of  the  name  (JKrjath,  JSTwryet, 
which  means  *  city')  is  the  same  in  both;  and  the  only 
change  would  be  that  the  ancient  *  city  of  forests '  has  be- 
come the  city  of  grapes.  Kuryet  el-Enab  is  the  same  place 
which  ecclesiastical  tradition  has,  seemingly  without  suffi- 
cient reason,  identified  with  the  Anathom  to  which  Jere- 
miah belonged  (Jer.  i.  1),  and  which  is  more  probably  to 
be  found  at  Anata,  about  an  hour  and  a  quarter  from  Jeru- 
salem. Kuryet  el-Enab  is  a  poor  village,  the  principal 
buildings  in  which  are  an  ola-  convent  of  the  Minorites 
and  a  Latin  church.  The  latter,  although  now  deserted, 
is  not  in  ruins,  and  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  solidly  constructed  churches  in  Palestine. 

23.  *  Hewers  qftoood  and  drawers  tf  water  for  the  house 
of  my  God* — (See  note  on  Dent  xxix.  11.)  It  is  pre- 
viously said,  *  for  the  whole  congregation.'  But  it  does 
not  mean  that  the  Gibeonites  were  to  furnish  wood  and 
water  to  the  Israelites  for  their  private  use,  bat  only  that 
they  were  to  relieve  the  oongr^tion,  by  undertaking  its 
duty  of  furnishing  the  wood  and  water  required  for  the 


service  of  the  sanctuary.  Some  of  the  rabbins  do  indeed 
understand  that  while  tJie  Hebrews  remained  in  camp,  and 
before  the  land  was  divided,  the  Gibeonites  performed  this 
service  for  the  whole  body  of  the  people ;  but  even  they 
admit  that  afterwards  their  services  were  limited  to  the 
sanctuary.  This  service  must  have  been  onerous  at  the 
great  festivals :  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  gene- 
rally so;  neither  could  it  require  the  service  of  all  the 
Gibeonites,  who  probably  undertook  the  duty  by  turns,  so 
that  the  great  body  had  leisure  to  attend  to  their  private 
concerns.  They  were  assuredly  not  reduced  to  a  condition 
of  absolute  slavery :  but  seem  to  have  been  rather  domestic 
tributaries  than  slaves,  their  tribute  being  the  personal  sn- 
vice  mentioned.  We  may  conclude  that  they  enjoyed  their 
private  pn^erty ;  and  that  persons  in  good  circumstances 
did  not  themselves  labour,  but  paid  the  poorer  members  of 
their  community  for  acting  as  their  substitutes.  Many 
think  that  the  service  was  imposed  in  order  to  pacify  the 
people,  who  were  much  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  their 
rulers,  and  to  induce  them,  by  the  relief  which  the  pro- 
posal oflfered  to  themselves,  to  reroect  the  oath  of  the  elders 
and  not  put  the  Gibeonites  to  death.  This  is  probable. 
The  Gibeonites  seem  to  have  been  &ithful  servants  to  the 
congregation,  performing  patiently  the  duties  imposed  upon 
them.  Except  what  occurs  in  the  next  chapter,  we  hear 
nothing  further  about  them  till  the  time  of  David,  which 
is  the  best  proof  that  can  be  given  of  their  orderly  conduct 
in  the  mean  time.    See  the  note  on  2  Sam.  xxi.  2. 


CHAPTER  X. 

5  Five  kings  war  against  Gibeon.  6  Joshua  rescueth 
it,  II  God  Jighteth  against  them  with  hailstones. 
12  The  sun  and  moon  stand  still  at  the  word  of 
Joshua.  1 8  The  Jive  kings  are  mwed  in  a  cave, 
23  T/iey  are  brought  forth,  24  scomfully  used,  26 
and  hanged.  28  Seven  kings  more  are  conquered. 
43  Joshua  retumeth  to  Gilgal, 

Now  it  came  to  pass,  when  Adoni-zedec  king 
of  Jerusalem  had  heard  how  Joshua  had 
taken  Ai,  and  had  utterly  destroyed  it ;  'as 
he  had  done  to  Jericho  and  her  King,  so  he 
had  done  to  *Ai  and  her  king ;  and  how  the 
inhabitants  of  Gibeon  had  made  peace  with 
Israel,  and  were  among  them  ; 

2  That  they  feared  greatly,  because  Gi- 
beon loas  a  great  city,  as  one  of  the  'royal 
cities,  and  because  it  tons  greater  than  Ai, 
and  all  the  men  thereof  were  mighty. 

3  Wherefore  Adoni-zedec  king  of  Jeru- 
salem sent  unto  Hoham  king  of  Hebron,  and 
unto  Piram  king  of  Jarmuth,  and  unto  Japhia 
king  of  Lachish,  and  unto  Debir  king  of  Eg- 
lon,  saying, 

4  Come  up  unto  me,  and  licln  me,  that 
we   may   smite  Gibeon:    for  it  hatli   made 

f»eace  with  Joshua  and  with  the  children  of 
srael. 

5  Therefore  the  five  kings  of  the  Amorites, 
the  king  of  Jerusalem,  the  king  of  Hebron, 
the  king  of  Jarmuth,  the  king  of  Lachish,  the 
king  of  Eglon,  gathered  themselves  together, 
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and  went  up,  they  and  all  their  hosts,  and 
encamped  before  Gibeon,  and  made  war 
against  it. 

6  IT  And  the  men  of  Gibeon  sent  unto 
Joshua  to  the  camp  to  Gilgal,  saying,  Slack 
not  tliy  hand  from  thy  servants ;  come  up  to 
us  quickly,  and  save  us,  and  help  us :  for  all 
the  kings  of  the  Amorites  that  dwell  in  the 
mountains  are  gathered  together  against  us. 

7  So  Joshua  ascended  from  Gilgal,  he, 
and  all  the  people  of  war  with  him,  and  all 
the  mighty  men  of  valour. 

8  If  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Joshua,  Fear 
them  not :  for  I  have  delivered  them  into  thine 
hand ;  there  shall  not  a  man  of  them  stand 
before  thee. 

9  Joshua  therefore  came  unto  them  sud- 
denly, and  went  up  from  Gilgal  all  night 

10  And  tlie  Lord  discomfited  them  before 
Israel,  and  slew  them  with  a  great  slaughter 
at  Gibeon,  and  chased  them  along  the  way 
that  goeth  up  to  Beth-horon,  and  smote  them 
to  Azekah,  and  unto  Makkedah. 

11  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  they  fled  from 
before  Israel,  and  were  in  the  going  down  to 
Beth-horon,  that  the  Lord  cast  down  great 
stones  from  heaven  upon  them  unto  Azekah, 
and  they  died :  they  were  more  which  died 
with  hailstones  than  they  whom  tlie  children 
of  Israel  slew  with  the  sword. 

12  If-  Then  spake  Joshua  to  the  Lord  in 
the  day  when  the  Lord  delivered  up  the    j 
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Amorites  before  the  children  of  Israel,  and 
he  said  in  the  sight  of  Israel,  *Sun,  *8tand 
thou  still  upon  Gibeon ;  and  thou,  Moon,  in 
the  valley  ot  Ajalon. 

13  And  the  sun  stood  still,  and  the  moon 
stayed,  until  the  people  had  avenged  them- 
selves upon  their  enemies.  Is  not  this  written 
in  the  book  of  'Jasher?  So  the  sun  stood 
still  in  the  midst  of  heaven,  and  hasted  not  to 
go  down  about  a  whole  day. 

14  And  there  was  no  day  like  that  before 
it  or  after  it,  that  the  Lord  hearkened  unto 
the  voice  of  a  man  :  for  the  Lord  fought  for 
Israel. 

15  And  Joshua  returned,  and  all  Israel 
with  him,  unto  the  camp  to  Gilgal. 

16  IT  But  these  five  kin^s  fled,  and  hid 
themselves  in  a  cave  at  Makkedah. 

17  And  it  was  told  Joshua,  saying,  The 
five  kings  are  found  hid  in  a  cave  at  Mak- 
kedah. 

18  And  Joshua  said,  Roll  gi*eat  stones 
upon  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  and  set  men  by 
it  for  to  keep  them : 

19  And  stay  ye^not,  but  pui-sue  after  your 
enemies,  and  ^smite  the  hindmost  of  them ; 
sufier  them  not  to  enter  into  their  cities :  for 
the  Lord  your  God  hath  delivered  them  into 
your  hand. 

20  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Joshua  and 
the  cliildren  of  Israel  had  made  an  end  of 
slaying  them  with  a  very  great  slaughter,  till 
they  were  consumed,  that  the  i*est  which  re- 
mained of  them  entered  into  fenced  cities. 

21  And  all  the  people  returned  to  the 
camp  to  Joshua  at  Makkedah  in  peace :  none 
moved  his  tongue  against  any  of  the  cliildren 
of  Israel. 

22  IT  Then  said  Joshua,  Open  the  mouth  of 
the  cave,  and  bring  out  those  five  kings  imto 
me  out  of  the  cave. 

23  And  they  did  so,  and  brought  forth 
those  five  kings  unto  him  out  of  the  cave,  the 
king  of  Jerusalem,  the  king  of  Hebron,  the 
king  of  Jarmuth,  the  king  of  Lachish,  and  the 
king  of  Eglon. 

24  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  they  brought 
out  those  kings  unto  Joshua,  that  Joshua 
called  for  all  tine  men  of  Israel,  and  said  unto 
the  captains  of  the  men  of  war  which  went 
with  him,  Come  near,  put  your  feet  upon  the 
necks  of  these  kings.  And  they  came  near, 
and  put  their  feet  upon  the  necks  of  tliem. 

25  And  Joshua  said  unto  them,  Fear  not, 
nor    be  dismayed,    be    strong  and   of  good 


courage :  for  thus  shall  the  Lord  do  to  all 
your  enemies  against  whom  ye  fight. 

26  And  afterward  Joshua  smote  them,  and 
slew  them,  and  hanged  them  on  five  trees : 
and  they  were  hanging  upon  the  trees  until 
the  evening. 

27  And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  time  of  the 
going  down  of  the  sun,  tliat  Joshua  com- 
manded, and  they  "took  them  down  oflF  the 
trees,  and  cast  them  into  the  cave  wherein 
they  had  been  hid,  and  laid  great  stones  in 
the  cave's  mouth,  which  remain  imtil  this  very 
day. 

28  If  And  that  day  Joshua  took  Makkedah, 
and  smote  it  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and 
the  king  thereof  he  utterly  destroyed,  them, 
and  all  the  souls  that  were  therein;  he  let 
none  remain :  and  he  did  to  the  king  of  Mak- 
kedah "as  he  did  unto  the  king  of  Jericho. 

29  H  Then  Joshua  passed  from  Makkedah, 
and  all  Israel  with  him,  unto  Libnah,  and 
fought  against  Libnah : 

30  And  the  Lord  delivered  it  also,  and 
the  king  thereof,  into  the  hand  of  Israel ;  and 
he  smote  it  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and 
all  the  souls  that  were  therein ;  he  let  n»ne 
remain  in  it ;  but  did  unto  the  king  thereof 
as  he  did  unto  the  king  of  Jericho. 

31  ^  And  Joshua  passed  from  Libnah,  and 
all  Israel  with  him,  unto  Lachish,  and  en- 
camped against  it,  and  fought  against  it : 

32  And  the  Lord  delivered  Lachish  into 
the  hand  of  Israel,  which  took  it  on  the  second 
day,  and  smote  it  with  the  edge  of  the  sword, 
and  all  the  souls  that  were  therein,  according 
to  all  that  he  had  done  to  Libnah. 

33  IT  Then  Horam  king  of  Gezer  came  up 
to  help  Lachish  ;  and  Joshua  smote  him  and 
his  people,  until  he  had  left  him  none  re- 
maining. 

34  II  And  from  Lachish  Joshua  passed 
unto  Eglon,  and  all  Israel  with  him  ;  and 
they  encamped  against  it,  and  fought  against 
it: 

35  And  they  took  it  on  that  day,  and  smote 
it  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  all  the 
souls  that  were  therein  he  utterly  destroyed 
that  day,  according  to  all  that  he  had  done  to 
Lachish. 

36  IF  And  Joshua  went  up  from  Eglon,  and 
all  Israel  with  him,  unto  Hebron ;  and  they 
fought  against  it : 

37  And  they  took  it,  and  smote  it  with  the 
edge  of  the  sword,  and  the  king  thereof,  and 
all  the  cities  thereof,  and  all  the  souls  that 
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were  therein ;  he  left  none  remaining,  accord- 
ing to  all  that  he  had  done  to  Eglon ;  but 
destroyed  it  utterly,  and  all  the  souls  that 
were  therein. 

38  If  And  Joshua  returned,  and  all  Israel 
with  him,  to  Debir  ;  and  fought  against  it : 

39  And  he  took  it,  and  the  kmg  thereof, 
and  all  the  cities  thereof;  and  they  smote 
them  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  utterly 
destroyed  all  the  souls  that  were  therein ;  he 
left  none  remaining :  as  he  had  done  to  He- 
bron, so  he  did  to  Debir,  and  to  the  kins 
thereof;  as  he  had  done  also  to  Libnah,  and 
to  her  king. 


40  IT  So  Joshua  smote  all  the  country  of 
the  hills,  and  of  the  south,  and  of  the  vale, 
and  of  the  springs,  and  aU  their  kings:  he 
left  none  remaining,  but  utterly  destroyed  all 
that  breathed,  as  the  Lord  God  of  Israel 
^  ^commanded. 

41  And  Joshua  smote  them  from  Eadesh- 
bamea  even  unto  Gaza,  and  all  the  country 
of  Goshen,  even  unto  Gibeon. 

42  And  all  these  kings  and  their  hmd  did 
Joshua  take  at  one  time,  because  the  Lord 
God  of  Israel  fought  for  Israel. 

43  And  Joshua  returned,- and  all  Israel 
with  him,  imto  the  camp  to  Gilgal. 


10  Deut  SO.  16, 17. 


Verse  3.  *  Htbron, . .Jarm%Uh. . .Lachish. ., Eglon:— 
All  these  towns  were  to  the  south  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  ter- 
ritory which  afterwards  was  given  to  the  tribe  of  Judah. 

10.  *AloM  tht  way  that  goeth  up  to  Beth-horon:'— There 
were  two  Beth-horons,  distingnished  as  the  Upper  and 
Nether  (xvi.  3,  5;  xviii.  13;  1  Chron.  vii.  24).  The 
Upper  Beth-horon  lay  in  the  N.W.  comer  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin;  and  between  this  and  the  Nether  or  Lower 
Beth-horon  was  a  pass  called  in  this  Terse  '  the  way  that 
goeth  up/  that  is,  the  *  ascent,'  of  Beth-horon;  but  in  the 
verse  following, « the  way  that  goeth  down,'  or  the « descent ' 
of  Betb-horoD,  being,  in  &ct,  an  ascent  to  the  Upper  and 
a  descent  to  the  Nether  of  the  two  places.  The  imss  led 
firom  the  redon  of  Gibeon  down  to  the  western  plain.  It 
was  down  this  pass  that  the  Amorites  were  on  this  occasion 
driven  by  Joshua.  The  upper  and  lower  towns  were  both 
fortified  by  Solomon  ( 1  Kings  ix.  1 7 ;  2  Chron.  viii.  6).  It 
would  seem,  from  intimations  in  the  books  of  the  Macca- 
bees and  in  Josephus,  that  in  ancient  times,  as  at  the  present 
day,  the  great  road  of  heavy  transport  and  of  communica- 
tion between  Jerusalem  and  the  sea  was  by  the  pass  of 
Beth-horon,  which  may  account  for  the  importance  attached 
to  its  defence  by  Solomon.  In  die  time  of  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  the  two  Beth-horons  were  small  villages,  and  ac- 
cording to  them  the  Ujjper  Beth-horon  was  twelve  Roman 
miles  from  Jerusalem;  in  this  Josephus  nearly  agrees ;  and 
he  adds  that  it  was  half  that  distance  from  Gibeon.  The 
site  of  Beth-horon  was  recognised  by  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke  in 
that  of  the  present  Beit-Ur,  which  place  was  visited  in  1838 
bjr  the  Rev.  J.  Paxton,  and,  shortly  after,  by  Dr.  Robinson. 
The  Lower  Beit-Ur  is  upon  the  top  of  a  low  ridge,  which 
is  separated  by  a  narrow  valley  from  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain upon  which  the  Upper  Beit-Ur  stands.  Both  are  now 
inhabited  villages,  and  are  still  distinguished  as  the  Upper 
and  the  Lower.  Both  the  villages  are  now  small;  but 
traces  of  ancient  walls  and  foundations  evince  their  former 
importance.  In  the  steep  ascent  to  the  Upper  Beit-Ur  the 
rock  is  m  some  parts  cut  away,  and  the  path  formed  into 
steps ;  and  on  the  first  oflijet  or  step  of  the  ascent  are 
foundations  of  large  stones,  indicating,  probably,  the  site  of 
a  castle  which  once  guarded  the  pass. 

1 1.  *  The  Lord  cast  down  great  sUmesfrom  heaven^*  etc. — 
It  is  very  doubtful  whether  a  shower  of  hailstones,  or  of 
bodies  actually  stony,  or  at  least  mineral,  is  intended.  The 
text,  literally  rendered,  is,  'And  Jehovah  caused  great 
stones  to  fiiU  [or  to  be  cast  down]  upon  them,  and  many 
more  died  by  the  hailstones  0')^n^}2H)  than  by  the 
sword.'  This  would  be  clear  enough  were  it  not  that  the 
word  rendered  hail,  in  its  proper  bearing  and  connection 
here,  seems  less  to  state  that  the  stones  were  actually  hail- 
stones than  to  express  the  vast  quantity,  the  force,  and  exe- 
cutaon  of  the  stony  shower;  and  the  expression  of  flying, 
or  falhng,  as  thick  as  hail,  is  common  in  all  ancient  lan- 
guages, and  is  retained  in  most  of  the  modem.    On  this 
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ground  many  interpreter!,  especially  of  late  yean,  htfe 
been  disposed  to  consider  a  shower  of  stones  as  the  most  i 
obvious  and  natural  explanation.  This  question  has  been 
argued  without  any  wish  to  magnify  or  diminish  the  pro- 
digy. That  is  nearly  the  same  either  way :  for  hailsUnei  | 
capable  of  killing  men,  are  about  as  rare  as  shovers  of 
stone,  while  the  latter  are  more  capable,  when  thejdo 
occur,  of  producing  serious  effects.  That  the  shower  vm 
timed  so  opportunely,  and  that  it  did  not  fall  on  the  load-  i 
ites,  but  only  on  their  enemies,  are  circumstances  sufficient 
to  refer  the  phenomenon  to  its  tru^sonrce,  whether  it  were 
of  stones  or  of  hail.  Either  way,  however,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  a  natural  agency  was  employed.  It  was  the 
time  and  the  application  that  constituted  the  sopernatonl 
interposition.  A  shower  of  stones  is  as  natural  as  a  sbover 
of  hul,  but  it  is  certainly  of  for  less  frequent  occorreooe. 
Several  instances  of  such  showers,  some  of  them  extensfeljr 
fatal  to  life,  have  been  recorded  by  the  most  credible 
ancient  historians,  and  some  have  occurred  to  modtfi 
observation.  The  countries  in  which  the  recorded  in- 
stances have  occurred  the  most  frequentiv  are  Italy,  Greece, 
and  Asia  Minor.  The  feet  of  such  showers  is  now  no  , 
longer  doubted  by  any  scientific  man,  although  ^*^ 
count  for  them  rather  difierently.  So  lately  as  1803,  and  lo 
near  as  L'Aigle  in  Normandy,  there  was  a  fell  of  iwil 
stones  weighing  from  ten  to  seventeen  pounds  each.  Hov- 
ever  remote  the  places  in  which  th^  fell,  these  nuDtftl  , 
bodies  are  always  found  to  be  distinguished  by  one  remiri* 
able  similarity,  namely,  their  containing  an  alloy  of  iron 
and  nickel,  generally  with  twenty-five  of  the  former  to  ox 
or  eight  of  me  latter.  The  reader  may  find  much  cononi 
information  on  this  subject  in  King's  Remarks  on  effist* 
Stones  said  to  have  fallen  from  the  Clouds,  both  in  tkett 
Days  and  in  Ancient  Timts,  1796. 

Yet  that  hailstones  might  be  an  adequate  second  «« 
of  the  described  effect  is  proved  by  namerooi  exam^  of 
old  and  modem  date.  Such  have  indeed  occurred  m  oc^ 
own  ishind.  Dr.  Halley  describes  two  remarkable  flJh  « 
hail  which  occurred  in  April  and  May,  1697.  ThcUtter 
was  the  most  extraordinary.  It  oocaired  in  Hertfordaurt 
after  a  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning.  Several  P^*"* 
were  killed  by  the  hail,  their  bodies  being  beaten  biici 
and  blue :  vast  oaks  were  split  by  it,  and  fields  of  rye  cot 
down  as  with  a  scythe.  The  stones  measured  fr*}_^ 
to  thirteen  or  fourteen  inches  in  circumforence.  Tnar 
figures  were  various,  some  angular,  some  oval,  w"**  ? 
(Philosophical  Transactions,  No.  229).  In  tiie  remartawe 
hail-fell,  described  by  Dr.  NeiU  {Edim,  PhUos.  TVs* 
vol.  ix.),  which  occurred  during  a  thunder-storm  m  tne 
Orkneys,  24th  July,  1818,  mingled  with  ordinary  hail  were 
enormous  masses  of  ice,  some  as  large  as  the  egg  of  a  goose, 
whereby  animals  were  killed,  and  several  penooswoonj^ 

An  enormous  hailstone  is  recorded  to  have  fi*l^«%.*"2[ 
other  large  masses,  at  Handsworth  House,  near  Binmnr  ' 
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ham,  daring  a  fhunder-storm  iu  July,  1811.  It  consisted 
of  a  enboidal  mass,  six  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  and 
resembled  a  congeries  of  frozen  balls,  aboat  the  size  of 
walnnts  TTraiirs  Phydcal  Oeogravhy,  p.  192). 

One  of  the  most  striking  recent  illostrations  of  hailstones 
capable  of  producing  such  e£fect8  as  are  here  indicated,  oc- 
curred in  tne  summer  of  1831,  at  Constantinople,  and  is 
thus  described  by  Commodore  Porter,  at  that  time  the 
American  Envoy  at  the  Porte.  *  We  had  got  perhaps  a 
mile  and  a  half  on  our  way  (down  the  Bosphoms),  when  a 
cloud  rising  in  the  west  gave  indications  of  an  approach- 
ing rain.  In  a  few  minutes  we  discovered  something 
fiimnff  from  the  heavens  with  a  heavy  splash,  and  of  a 
whitisa  appearance.  I  could  not  conceive  what  it  was,  but 
observing  some  gulls  near,  I  supposed  it  to  be  them  dartiDg 
for  fish ;  but  soon  after  discovered  that  they  were  large 
bidls  of  ice  fklling.  Immediately  we  heard  a  sound  like 
rumbling  thunder,  or  ten  thousand  carriages  rolling  furi- 
ously over  the  pavement  The  whole  Bosphoms  was  in  a 
fbam,  as  though  heaven's  artillery  had  been  discharged 
upon  us  and  our  frail  machine.  Our  fete  seemed  inevi- 
table; our  umbrellas  were  raised  to  protect  us,  the  lumps 
of  ice  stripped  them  into  ribands.  We  fortunately  had  a 
bullock's  hide  in  the  boat,  under  which  we  crawled  and 
saved  ourselves  fWym  fhrther  ii^ry.  One  man  of  the  three 
oarsmen  had  his  hand  literally  smashed;  another  much 
injured  in  the  shoulder ;  and  all  more  or  less  injured.  A 
smaller  kaick  accompanied,  with  my  two  servants.  They 
were  both  disabled,  and  are  now  in  bed  with  their  wounds ; 
the  kaick  was  terribly  bruised.  It  was  the  most  awful 
and  terrific  scene  that  I  ever  witnessed,  and  God  forbid 
that  I  should  ever  be  exposed  to  such  another.  Balls  of 
ice  as  large  as  my  two  fists  fell  into  the  boat ;  and  some 
of  them  came  with  such  violence  as  certainly  to  have 
broken  an  arm  or  leg,  had  they  struck  us  in  those  parts. 
One  of  them  struck  the  blade  of  an  oar  and  split  it  The 
scene  lasted  may  be  five  minutes ;  but  it  was  five  minutes 
of  the  most  awful  feeling  that  I  ever  experienced.  When 
it  passed  over,  we  found  the  surrounding  hills  covered 
wiUi  masses  of  ice,  I  cannot  call  it  hail ;  the  trees  stripped 
of  their  leaves  and  limbs,  and  everything  looking  aeso- 
late.  We  proceeded  on  our  course,  however,  and  arrived 
at  our  destination,  drenched  and  awe-struck.  The  ruin 
had  not  eitended  so  fiir  as  Candalie,  and  it  was  difficult  to 
make  them  comprehend  the  cause  of  the  nervous  and  agi- 
tated condition  in  which  we  arrived.  The  Reis  Efifendi 
asked  me  if  I  was  ever  so  agitated  when  in  action  ?  I 
answered,  No ;  for  then  I  had  something  to  excite  me,  and 
only  human  means  to  oppose.  He  asked  the  Minister  if  he 
.  ever  was  so  affected  in  a  gale  of  wind  at  sea  ?  He  an- 
swered, No ;  for  then  he  could  exercise  his  skill  to  dis- 
arm or  render  harmless  the  elements.  He  asked  him  why 
he  should  be  so  affected  now  ?  He  replied,  ^  Fix>m  the 
awful  idea  of  being  crushed  to  death  by  the  hand  of  God 
with  stones  from  heaven,  when  resistance  would  be  vain, 
and  when  it  would  be  impious  to  be  brave."  He  clasped 
his  hands,  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  exclaimed,  «  God 
is  great  r 

*  I  returned  to  the  beautifhl  village  of  Bu3rukdere.  The 
sun  was  out  in  all  its  splendour ;  at  a  distance  all  looked 
smiling  and  charming ;  but  a  nearer  approach  discovered 
rooft  covered  with  workmen  repairing  the  broken  tiles ; 
desolated  vineyards,  and  shattered  windows.  Two  bcMit- 
men  were  killed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  village,  and  I  have 
heard  of  broken  bones  in  abimdance.  Many  of  the  thick 
bride  tiles  with  which  my  roof  is  covered  are  smashed  to 
atoms,  and  my  house  was  inundated  bv  the  rain  that  suc- 
ceeded this  visitation.  It  is  impossible  to  convey  an  idea 
of  what  it  was.  Ima^^ne  to  yourself^  however,  the  heavens 
suddenly  trosKH  over  and  as  suddenly  broken  to  pieces  in 
irregular  masses  of  from  half  a  pound  to  a  pound  weight 
and  precipitated  to  the  earth.  My  own  servants  weighed 
several  pieces  of  three  quarters  of  a  pound ;  and  many  were 
found  by  others  of  upwards  of  a  i>ound.  There  were  many 
which  fell  around  the  boat  in  which  I  was,  that  appeared 
to  me  to  be  as  large  as  the  swell  of  a  large-sized  water  de- 
canter.' 


1 2.  *  SttUf  ttandthou  stilly*  etc — That  the  sun  and  the  moon 
'  physically '  stood  still,  no  one  now  supposes.    The  effect 
required  might  be  produced  without  to  that  extent  de- 
ranging the  system  of  the  universe.    The  system  of  astro- 
nomy men,  and  until  within  a  recent  period,  universally 
prevalent,  taught  that  both  the  sun  and  the  moon  had  a 
rotatory  motion  around  the  earth ;  and  that  the  phenomena 
of  day  and  night  were  caused  by  that  motion,  as  in  fiict 
they  appear  to  be.    We  do  not  read  here  that  God  himself 
declared  that  the  sun  and  moon  stood  still  on  this  occasion. 
If  we  suppose  that  God  intimated  to  the  heart  of  Joshua 
that  He  would  grant  him  a  miraculous  prolongation  of  the 
day,  if  his  faith  were  of  such  strength  as  to  asx  for  it  pub- 
licly at  the  head  of  his  army,  we  may  conclude  that  Joshua 
would  make  that  request  in  such  terms  as,  according  to  his 
own  conceptions,  were  proper  to  be  employed  in  asking  for 
such  a  miracle, — and  this  was,  that  the  sun  and  moon  might 
be  arrested  in  their  courses,  which  he  thought  alone  ade- 
quate to  produce  the  effect  required, — or  rather,  which  he 
thought  must  happen  if  the  &vour  were  granted  which  he 
was  inspired  to  asL    God  granted  his  request,  and  the  day 
was  prolonged  as  he  desired.    The  historians  of  the  times 
recorded  the  fkct  according  to  what  appeared  to  them,  and 
agreeably  to  what  was  then  thought  to  be  true  astronomy ; 
and,  accordingly,  the  sun  and  moon  appearing,  and  being 
deemed  for  several  hours  not  to  have  moved  forward  in 
their  courses,  both  the  author  of  the  book  of  Jasher,  and  of 
the  book  of  Joshua,  so  record  it  in  their  several  books. 
Although  the  latter  was  written  under  the  direction  of  a 
divine  assistance,  we  have  no  reason  to  conclude  that  God 
would  interpose  to  prevent  him  from  recording  the  fact  in 
this  manner.    'If  God,'  says  Shuckford,  'b^d  inspired 
Joshua  to  relate  this  fact  iu  a  manner  more  agreeable  to 
true  astronomy,  unless  he  had  also  inspired  the  world  with 
a  like  astronomy  to  receive  it,  it  would  rather  have  tended 
to  raise,  among  those  who  heard  and  read  of  it  disputes 
and  oppositions  of  science  falsely  so  called,  than  have  pro- 
moted the  great  ends  of  religion  intended  by  it' 

13.  *AmI  the  sun  stood  stilly  and  the  moon  stayed,* — 
There  are  very  few  modem  interpreters  who  have  not  ex- 

Sressed  tiieir  belief  that  the  expressions  employed  by 
oshua  are  to  be  understood  only  as  figurative,  l&t  they 
differ  much  in  the  extent  to  which  they  press  this  figure, 
and  in  the  meaning  which  they  assign  to  it  It  will  amount 
to  the  same  thing,  if,  instead  of  being;  figurative,  the  words 
were  employed  merely  in  accommodation  to  the  astrono- 
mical notions  which  at  that  time  and  long  after  prevailed — 
whether  this  arose  from  ignorance  of  the  true  astronomy  on 
the  part  of  Joshua,  or  from  an  intention  to  use  only  such 
expressions  as  should  be  intelligible  to  the  people. 

It  is  well  known  that  this  passage  long  formed  a  stum- 
bling-block to  the  general  reception  of  the  Copemican 
system;  because  it  ascribes  the  diurnal  motion  to  the  sun 
which  that  system  ^ves  to  the  earth  itself.  But  now,  even 
those  who  contend  m  general  for  the  literal  interpretation 
of  all  Scripture,  for  the  most  part  allow  that  the  suspension 
of  the  eartn^s  motion  is  the  utmost  we  are  required  to  un- 
derstand. And  the  sun  being  at  rest  as  it  respects  the 
diurnal  motion,  it  is  indeed  impossible  that  by  the  discon- 
tinuance of  a  motion,  in  order  to  produce  the  phenomenon 
of  protracted  day,  anything  more  than  the  suspension  of 
the  motion  which  actually  occasions  the  phenomena  of  day 
and  night  could  be  intended ;  and  that  is  the  motion  of  the 
earth,  not  of  the  sun — yet  so  apparently  that  of  the  sun, 
that  forms  of  speech  still  current  among  ourselves  justify 
and  explain  the  true  meaning  of  the  words  which  Joshua 
employed.  Indeed,  we  will  hazard  an  opinion  that  a  mo- 
dem general,  under  the  same  circumstances,  would  not  be 
intelligible  to  an  English  army  if,  instead  of  commanding 
the  sun  to  stand  sdll,  ne  ordered  the  motion  of  the  earth  to 
be  suspended. 

That  there  was  adequate  cause,  in  the  manifestation  of 
the  Divine  power  and  greatness,  fbr  a  very  signal  miracle, 
might  be  easily  shewn  against  those  who  contend  that  it  is 
unlikely  that  tiie  motion  of  the  earth  should  be  suspended 
for  so  inadequate  a  cause  as  that  of  enabling  Josnua  to 
complete  his  victory  over  the  already  defeated  Canaanites. 
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But  there  are  thoee  who  yery  sincerely  helieve  that  *  the 
whole  machinery  of  the  universe  is  in  the  hand  of  God, 
and  he  can  stop  the  motion  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  it 
with  less  trouble  than  any  of  us  can  stop  a  watch '  (Bishop 
Watson),  who  yet,  very  properly,  wish  to  know  what  it  is 
that  they  are  required  to  believe.  If  it  is  clearly  affirmed 
or  implied  that  the  earth  stood  still,  they  see  nothing  to 
hinder  them  from  believing  that  it  was  so,  even  though  all 
the  particulars  may  not  be  perfectly  comprehensible  to 
them.  Although,  therefore,  it  may  be  evident  that  in  one 
or  two  instances  the  authors  of  the  alternatives  we  are  about 
to  submit,  were  actuated  by  a  desire  to  pare  down  the  mi- 
racle to  their  own  capacities  of  belief,  it  would  be  exceed- 
ingly unfair  to  say  that  all  those  who  have  arrived  at  a 
conclusion  short  of  that  which  teaches  that  the  motion  of 
the  earth  was  suspended,  were  influenced  by  any  other 
motive  than  a  desire  to  ascertain  the  truth. 

There  are  certain  general  principles  on  which  nearly  all 
these  explanations  proceed.  In  the  first  place  we  are 
reminded  that  in  all  the  works  of  God,  and  even  in  his 
miraculous  dispensations,  there  is  no  inordinate  or  lavish 
waste  of  power;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  secondary 
cause  employed  is  adequate,  and  not  more  than  adequate, 
to  the  production  of  the  required  effect, — that  He  does  not 
speak  m  thunder  when  the  small  still  voice  would  be 
equally  operative.  Hence  it  is  argued  that  if  there  be  any 
act  of  Divine  power,  whereby  the  required  prolongation  of 
the  day  might  be  produced,  we  are  at  liberty  to  seek  for  it, 
instead  of  at  once  concluding  that  the  words  imply  so 
serious  a  derangement  of  our  system  as,  it  appears,  even  the 
stoppage  of  earSi  and  moon  must  have  occasioned. 

Then,  again,  we  are  reminded  that  it  is  said  by  a  writer, 
certainly  posterior  in  point  of  time  to  this  transaction,  that 
*  there  arose  not  a  prophet  since  in  Israel  like  unto  Moses, 
....  in  all  the  signs  and  wonders  which  the  Lord  sent 
him  to  do '  (Deut.  xxxiv.  10, 1 1).  But  the  miracle  now  in 
question,  if  understood  literally,  or  as  indicating  a  discon- 
tinuance of  the  earth's  motion,  very  far  exceeded  all  the 
miracles  wrought  by  the  hand  of  Moses.  They  were 
local,  and  for  the  most  part  limited  to  the  particular 
occasions  which  rendered  them  necessary ;  but  this  stu- 
pendous  miracle  must  have  extended  to  the  whole  world, 
and  must  have  been  felt  even  at  the  antipodes  at  the 
greatest  prodigy  that  could  possibly  happen.  It  is  also 
singular  that  if  the  miracle  had  been  by  the  Hebrews 
themselves  understood  in  this  extent,  there  is  no  allusion 
to  it  in  any  subsequent  passage  of  Scripture.  Thero  is  no 
early  miracle  which  is  not  mentioned  repeatedly — to  mag- 
nify the  greatness,  the  mercy,  or  the  judgment  of  God— by 
the  Psalmibt  and  the  prophets ;  but  to  this,  the  greatest  of 
them  all,  and  the  one  by  which,  at  least,  the  power  of  God 
would  be  the  most  magnified,  no  reference  is  made.  Even 
tlie  Apostle,  when,  in  the  Epistie  to  the  Hebrews,  enume- 
rating tiie  examples  of  faith  which  the  old  saints  mani- 
fested, takes  particular  notice  of  the  destruction  of  Jericho, 
and  the  story  of  Rahab,  both  of  which  belong  to  the  time, 
and  were  connected  with  the  history  of  Joshua,  and  are 
recorded  in  the  same  book,  passes  by  this  astonishing  event, 
which  is  a  far  more  important  instance  of  what  he  wished 
to  illustrate.  The  inference  from  this  is,  that  although 
there  certainly  was  a  miracle  in  the  matter,  it  was  under- 
stood by  the  later  sacred  writers  to  be  something  far  less 
stupendous  than  later  and  more  literal  interpreters  have 
been  led  to  imagine. 

Considering  all  these  circumstances,  it  is  deemed  pro- 
bable that  the  words  of  Joshua,  taken  with  the  context,  are 
to  be  regarded  as  an  example  of  those  bold  metaphors  and 
poetical  forms  of  expression  with  which  the  Scriptures 
abound.  Further,  we  are  reminded,  in  confirmation  of  this 
opinion,  that  tiie  historian  refers  to  the  Book  of  Jasher,  in 
which  this  transaction  had  been  previously  recorded.  Now 
this  book,  if  its  character  is  ri^htiy  defined  in  the  ensuing 
note,  is  just  the  sort  of  one  in  which  we  might  expect 
to  find  examples  of  those  bold  figures  for  which  the  Hebrew 
and  all  other  Oriental  poetry  is  celebrated ;  and  in  reading 
which  it  would  be  productive  of  very  serious  mistakes  if 
we  fettered  our  judgment  to  that  literal  sense  to  wliich,  in 
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other  cases,  we  are  right  to  adhere.  Would  we  uDderstind 
literally  such  strong  figures  as  are  contained  in  Dent 
xxxii.  42;  Judg.  v.  5,20;  Ps.  xcviii.  8;  Ixv.  13;  Isa. 
xxxiv.  3,  4;  Hab.  liL  10?  After  bemg  accustomed  to  sock 
sublimity  of  metaphor,  we  should  not  refuse  to  entertam 
the  idea,  that  some  bard  made  Joshua  speak  in  the  same 
lofly  strain ;  and  that  the  few  words  here  quoted  from  the 
Book  of  Jasher,  consisting  of  two  hemistichs,  formed  only 
part  of  an  ode  celebrating  the  defeat  of  the  five  kingy. 
The  historian,  in  repeating  to  an  audience  contemporaiy 
with  the  event,  the  well-known  words  of  a  contemporaij 
poet,  is  not  liable  to  be  misunderstood,  however  fi^inratiTe 
may  be  the  terms  employed.  To  such  an  audience  it 
would  have  seemed  an  impertinence  to  explam  the  seme 
in  which  the  fiimiliarly-known  figure  was  to  be  ouder- 
stood. 

Under  such  impressions  various  writers  have  thooght 
themselves  at  liberty  to  inquire  what  these  expreoioos, 
supposed  by  them  to  be  figurative,  might  really  denote. 

Josephus  only  says  that  the  day  was  lengthened,  that  die 
night  might  not  come  on  too  soon  (^AnLiq.  v.  I.  17). 
Another  opinion  is  that  of  Maimonides,  which  has  heoi 
adopted  and  revived  by  several  continentaltbeologiaiif, 
both  among  Catholics  and  Protestants.  This  is,  that 
Joshua  only  asked  the  Almighty  that  he  might  be  enahled 
to  defeat  his  enemies  before  tiie  going  down  of  the  sun,  and 
that  God  heard  his  prayer,  inasmuch  as  that  before  the 
close  of  the  day,  the  five  kings  with  their  armies  were  cot 
in  pieces.  This  view  is  admitted  by  Grotius ;  and  Jithn,  who 
also  receives  it,  explains  the  words  of  Joshua  as  expraung 
this  significance  under  a  sublime  trope  {More  A>Mmai,il 
39).  Another  Jewish  writer,  Spinosa,  followed  by  more  than 
one  recent  commentator,  reduces  the  miracle  to  the  appli- 
cation of  a  natural  second  cause,  to  the  prolongation  of  the 
day,  for  the  required  purpose,  at  the  time  wanted,  and  bj 
the  desire  of  Joshua.  And  this  is  supposed  to  have  been 
effected  hj  the  refraction  of  the  sun's  rays  by  the  atmos- 
phere, which  was  then  more  than  ordinarily  charged  with 
hail  (  TVact,  Thelogvco-politic^  c.  2).  Grotius  is  so  maeh 
influenced  by  the  omission  of  any  allusion  to  this  stopen- 
dons  event,  as  literally  understood,  by  the  author  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  when  it  was  so  much  to  his  par* 
pose  to  have  adduced  it,  that  he  is  disposed  to  agree  with 
Maimonides  {Comment,  in  Josh,  x.  14).  Peirerios  sup- 
poses the  phenomenon  which  occasioned  a  prolonged  daj- 
light  was  local  onl^r, — confined  to  Palestine, — or  perh^^ 
even  to  the  territories  about  Gibeon ;  which  he  imagines 
were  enlightened  by  a  kind  of  twilight,  or  something  like 
our  aurora  borealis,  which  continued  long  enough  to  answer 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  re<^uired  {Prceadawtit.  it.  6). 
Le  Ulerc,  who  argues  the  question  generally,  fbrtiBes  by 
additional  arguments  the  theories  of  the  two  preceding 
writers,  without  proposing  any  new  explanatioQ  of  hK 
own. 

It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said,  that,  as  usoally 
understood  and  translated,  the  text,  if  not  figurative,  miot 
indicate  the  discontinued  motion  of  the  earth,  and,  with  it, 
of  the  moon.  Bishop  Glei^  (in  Stackhonse*s  Histon/  qfi^ 
Bible),  after  contending  with  great  earnestness  and  abOity 
for  the  fitness  of  our  belief  in  Uiis,  and  stating  the  reatofis 
for  such  belief,  if  it  be  required;  goes  on  to  intimate  his 
impression — or  rather  to  state  the  alternative,  that  the  text 
is  open  to  other  interpretations.  .  He  says — 

*  It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  an  actual  oessatioo  of 
the  motion  of  the  earth  was  necessanr  to  produce  all  that 
happened  according  to  the  narrative  of  the  sacred  historian. 
The  radical  import  of  the  word  D^*^  dam,  which  some  take 
to  be  silence,  and  others,  as  our  translators,  sftiZacis,  b 
equable,  level,  uniform,  even,  paralld  ;  and  the  vords 
D^^n  ^Vn?  bachatzi  hash-skiUiK^iin,  which,  in  our  Te^ 
sion,  are  rendered  **  in  the  midst  of  heaven,**  signifjio^  in 
that  division  of  the  heavens  which  is  made  by  the  visible 
horizon ;  from  all  which  it  follows,  that  the  sun  most  baTV 
been  in  tiie  horizon,  just  ready  to  set,  when  Joshua  issned  the 
command  which  appeared  to  arrest  him  in  his  course.  The 
word  KTC'  shemesh,  which  we  render  **  son,*"  signifies  ralhtf 
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the  Bolar  light  than  the  orb  of  the  sun ;  and  therefore  the 
whole  passage  might  be  thus  rendered :— **  Solar  light,  re- 
main thou  upon  Gibeon ;  and  be  thou,  moon,  stayed,  or 
supported,  over  the  valley  of  Ajalon :  and  the  solar  light 
remained,  and  the  moon  was  stayed,  until  the  people  had 
avenged  themselves  upon  their  enemies.  Is  not  this  written 
in  the  Book  of  Jasher  ?  So  the  solar  light  linsered  in  the 
division  of  the  heavens  (or  in  the  horizon)  and  hasted  not 
to  go  down  about  a  whole  day." 

•  But  all  this  may  have  been  produced,  not  indeed  with- 
out a  miracle,  and  a  great  miracle,  but  certainly  without 
stopping  the  rotatory  motion  of  the  earth.  We  know  that 
the  sun,  by  one  of  the  present  laws  of  Nature,  appears  to 
be  in  the  horizon,  after  he  has  actually  sunk  a  degree  or 
two  below  it  What  is  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon  ?  The 
common  reply  is,  the  refractive  power  of  the  atmosphere; 
but  this,  like  the  words  attraction  and  repulsion  in  astro- 
nomy, is  nothing  more  than  metaphorical  language ;  for,  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  the  atmosphere  can  have  no 
power.  The  feet  is  simpler  this,  that  bjr  the  will  of  God, 
which  first  brought  the  umverse  into  being,  and  now  sup- 
ports it  in  its  present  form,  a  ray  of  li^ht,  passine  obliquely 
out  of  a  rare  medium  into  a  denser,  is  bent  at  the  point  of 
incidence  towards  the  perpendicular,  and  bent  more  or  less 
according  to  Uie  density  of  the  medium  into  which  it 
passes.  If  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun  be  so  bent  at  present 
as  to  make  him  appear  visible  in  the  horizon,  when  we 
know  him  to  be  a  certain  number  of  degrees  below  it,  might 
not  He,  who  by  a  mere  act  of  volition,  produces  regularly 
this  eflfect,  by  a  diffi;rent  act  of  volition,  so  order  matters, 
that  a  ray  of  light,  passing  from  the  sun  to  this  earth, 
should  be  so  bent  at  the  angle  of  incidence,  and  during  its 
progress  through  the  atmosphere,  which  is  of  unequal 
density,  as  to  make  the  sun  visible  at  once  over  half  the 
globe,  or  even  over  the  whole?  No  man  of  reflection  will 
say  that  He  could  not ;  and  if  so,  the  solar  light  might  have 
been  made  to  linger  on  the  temples  of  Gibeon,  and  the  moon 
to  appear  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon,  without  stopping  the 
diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth,  and  producing  that  violent 
reaction  which  is  commonly  urged  as  an  insuperable  objec- 
tion to  the  Scriptural  account  of  this  miracle.  The  objec- 
tion in  itself  is,  indeed,  of  no  force ;  for  He  who  could  make 
the  rotation  of  the  earth  to  cease  for  a  few  hours  could,  at 
the  same  time,  prevent  the  natural  consequences  of  such  a 
sudden  cessation  of  motion  so  rapid ;  and  to  Almighty 
power  it  was  as  easy  to  do  all  this  as  to  bend  a  ray  of  light 
round  half  the  surface  of  our  globe,  which  would  have 
equally  served  the  only  purpose  for  which  the  miracle  ap- 
pears to  have  been  wrought.  The  bending  of  the  ray  would 
have  been  just  as  great  a  miracle  as  suspending  the  motion 
of  the  earth ;  for  by  either  means  the  duration  of  the  light 
of  day  would  have  been  so  protracted,  as  to  render  that  day 
without  a  parallel  in  the  aimals  of  the  world ;  and  I  have 
stated  the  alternative  only  to  shew  the  unlearned  reader 
that  there  is  nothing  in  this  stupendous  miracle  more  diffi- 
cult to  be  conceived  than  there  is  in  every  other  work  of 
Almighty  power — even  in  the  ordinary  works  carried  on 
according  to  what  is  called  the  laws  of  Nature.'  See  on  the 
subject  of  this  prodigy,  besides  the  works  above  cited: — 
Calmet,  Dissertation  sur  le  Commandement  que  Josu€  fit 
au  Sdeily  &c.,  1724;  Ilgeu,  Dissert,  de  Imbre  Lapideo  et 
Solis  et  Luna  Mora,  etc,  1793;  Stendel,  Wassagt  der 
Stillstand  der  Sonne,  &c.,  1813;  Golz,  Die  StilUtand  der 
Sonne,  &c,  1833;  Weiele,  Ueber  Jos,  x.  7-15.     1834. 

—  *  The  booh  of  Ja^er,'— This  book  of  Jasher  is  again 
mentioned  in  2  Sam.  i.  18,  where  also  a  poetical  quotation 
is  produced  from  it  The  word  Jasher  means  'just,'  or 
*  upright'  (as  in  the  margin),  whence  it  was  formerly  gene- 
rally supposed  that  it  contained  a  kind  of  history  of  just 
men.  But  of  late  years  the  opinion  of  Bishop  Lowth  has 
become  prevalent— that,  as  may  be  judged  from  the  poetical 
character  of  the  two  quotations  cited  from  it,  the  book  was 
probably  a  collection  of  national  songs,  written  at  various 
times.  He  also  supposes  that  it  obtained  the  name  of 
Jasher  fh>m  l^jasftar,  *  he  sang/  or  else  from  its  having 
begun  with  that  word,  as  the  different  books  of  the  Hebrews 
usually  took  their  name  from  the  initial  word.    The  cir- 


cumstance that  the  book  is  Quoted  in  2  Sam.  i.  18,  with  re- 
ference to  circumstances  which  occurred  in  the  time  of 
David,  has  been  produced  as  an  argument  for  its  late  com- 
position ;  but  if  the  book  were  of  the  nature  suggested,  it 
IS  obvious  that  it  may,  as  a  collection  of  poems,  have  re- 
ceived additions  at  various  periods,  and  have  been  still 
nevertheless  quoted  by  its  ori^nal  name.  The  Jews  them- 
selves are  much  divided  in  opinion  about  this  book.  Some 
regard  it  as  the  same  with  the  book  of  Genesis,  others  the 
book  of  Deuteronomy,  and  some  the  book  of  J  udges.  The 
Targnm  interprets  it  by  *  the  book  of  the  law,'  and  so 
Jarchi,  Kimchi,  and  Ben  Melech ;  but  they  do  not  agree 
whether  the  reference  is  to  Gen.  xlviii.  19  or  to  Exod. 
xxxiv.  10,  while,  by  a  most  excruciating  process  of  inter- 
pretation, they  respectively  contrive  to  find  a  reference  to 
the  miracle  which  the  extract  from  the  book  here  comme- 
moi;^tes.  In  like  manner  Bolducius,  a  commentator  on 
Job,  thinks  tJuU  book  must  be  intended,  because  in  ix.  7 
we  read  *  which  commandeth  the  sun  and  it  riseth  not' 
Josephus  refers  to  archives  in  the  temple  for  the  truth  of 
the  miracle,  and  is  supposed  by  some  to  intend  the  book  of 
Jasher.  A  curious  account  of  a  spurious  work  called  the 
Book  of  Jasher  is  given  in  Home's  Introduction,  ii.  132-138 ; 
and  in  Dr.  Wright's  art  Jasher  in  Kitto's  Cyclopadia, 

—  */n  the  midst  qf  heaven y* — literally  *  in  the  division 
of  the  heavens,'  that  is,  in  the  horizon.  As  it  therefore 
appears  that  the  moon  had  appeared  above  the  eastern 
horizon  at  the  same  time  that  the  sun  was  on  the  point  of 
setting  in  the  west,  the  circumstance  must  have  occurred  a 
day  or  two  before  the  full  moon,  when  alone  this  circum- 
stance is  witnessed.  Joshua,  when  he  uttered  his  command, 
must  have  had  Gibeon  to  the  west,  and  the  valley  of  Ajalou 
to  the  east    [Afpbndix,  No.  15.] 

24.  *Put  your  feet  upon  the  necks  rf  these  kings.* — ITiis 
was  anciently  a  common  form  of  expressing  triumph  over 
a  fallen  adversary.  So  David  expresses  his  victories  by 
spying,  *  Thou  hast  given  me  the  necks  of  mine  enemies, 
that  1  might  destroy  them  that  hate  me'  (Ps.  xviii.  40). 
Thus  it  is  said,  that  when  the  Persian  king  Sapor  took 
captive  the  Roman  emperor  Valerian,  he,  for  some  time, 
used  to  put  his  feet  on  his  neck  when  he  mounted  his  horse ; 
and,  after  a  long  captivity,  caused  him  to  be  flayed.  The 
custom  is  indeed  recorded  even  on  the  rocks  of  the  East. 
One  very  striking  instance  appears  at  Besitoon,  in  the  an- 
cient Media,  where  the  sculptured  face  of  a  rock  represents 
a  conquering  monarch  standing  with  one  foot  upon  the 
body  of  a  conquered  king,  whose  hands  are  uplifted  in  sup- 
plication. The  conqueror,  in  this  attitude,  is  in  the  act  of 
addressing,  in  apparent  rebuke  and  reproach,  other  captives, 
who  stand  before  him  connected  together  by  a  rope  around 
their  necks,  and  with  their  hands  bound  behind  them. 
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This  sculpture  is  the  more  remarkable  if,  as  Sir  R.  Ker 
Porter  conjectures,  the  king  is  Salmaneser,  king  of  Assyria ; 
and  that  the  ten  captives  are  the  representatives  or  chiefs 
of  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel,  whom  that  monarch  conquered 
and  carried  into  captivity.  See  the  note  on  2  Kings  xvii. 
6 :  vhere  also  an  engraving  of  the  sculpture  in  question  is 
given.  Another  sculptur^  rock,  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood, represents  a  crowned  figure  with  one  foot  upon  the 
head  and  another  between  the  shoulders  of  a  prostrate  king. 
The  same  custom  is  frequently  indicated  in  the  sculptures 
of  Egypt  Nor  was  this  practice  peculiar  to  the  East : 
Quintus  Cnrtius,  relating  the  particulars  of  a  single  combat 
between  Dioxippns,  an  Athenian,  and  Horratus,  a  Mace- 
donian, says  tliat,  in  the  end,  the  former,  closing  with  the 


latter,  struck  up  his  heels,  and  threw  him  with  great 
violence  on  the  ground ;  then,  after  taking  his  sword  from 
him,  he  set  his  foot  upon  his  neck,  and  was  aboat  to  dash 
out  his  brains,  when  tne  king  (Alexander)  interposed  his 
authority  to  prevent  him.  Mr.  Roberts  says  that  tramDring 
on  the  neck  was,  and  is,  in  India,  a  common  mode  <n  ex- 
pressing triumph. 

29.  ^*  Lihnah* — Most  of  the  proper  names  in  this  chapter 
recur  in  ch.  xii.  collectively;  and  such  of  them  as  require 
observation  will  there  be  noticed. 

41.  '  Goshen,'— T)a^B  district,  with  a  town  of  the  same 
name,  are  usually  placed  in  the  south  of  the  tribe  of  Jodah. 
It  received  the  name  probably  from  some  resemblance,  in  the 
character  and  products  of  t^  soil,  to  the  Goshen  of  Egypt 


CHAPTER  XL 

5, 8  Diners  kings  overcome  at  the  waters  of  Merom,  10 
Hazor  is  taken  and  burnt.  16  AU  the  country 
taken  by  Joshua.    21  The  Anakims  cut  off. 

Akd  it  came  to  pass,  when  Jabin  king  of 
Hazor  had  heard  those  things^  that  he  sent  to 
Jobab  king  of  Madon^'Eud  to  the  king  of 
Shimron,  and  to  the  king  of  Achshaph, 

2  And  to  the  kings  that  were  on  the  north 
of  the  mountains,  and  of  the  plains  south  of 
Chinneroth,  and  in  the  valley,  and  in  the 
borders  of  Dor  on  the  west, 

3  And  to  the  Canaanite  on  the  east  and  on 
the  west,  and  to  the  Amorite,  and  the  Hittite, 
and  the  Perizzite,  and  the  Jebusite  in  the 
mountains,  and  to  the  Hivite  under  Hermon 
in  the  land  of  Mizpeh. 

4  And  they  went  out,  they  and  all  their 
hosts  with  them,  much  people,  even  as  the 
sand  that  t^  upon  the  sea  shore  in  multitude, 
with  horses  and  chariots  very  many. 

5  And  when  all  these  kings  were  *met  to- 
gether, they  came  and  pitched  together  at  the 
waters  of  Merom,  to  fight  against  Israel. 

6  IF  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Joshua,  Be 
not  afraid  because  of  them :  for  to  morrow 
about  this  time  will  I  deliver  them  up  all  slain 
before  Israel :  thou  shalt  hough  their  horses, 
and  bum  their  chariots  with  fire. 

7  So  Joshua  came,  and  all  the  people  of 
war  with  him,  against  them  by  the  waters 
of  Merom  suddenly;  and  they  fell  upon 
them. 

8  And  the  Lord  delivered  them  into  the 
hand  of  Israel,  who  smote  them,  and  chased 
them  unto  "great  Zidon,  and  unto  '  ^Misre- 
photh-maim,  and  unto  the  valley  of  Mizpeh 
eastward ;  and  they  smote  them,  until  they 
left  them  none  remaining. 

9  And  Joshua  did  unto  them  as  the  Lord 


bade  him :  he  houghed  their  horses,  and  burnt 
their  chariots  with  fire. 

10  If  And  Joshua  at  that  time  turned 
back,  and  took  Hazor,  and  smote  the  king 
thereof  with  the  sword  :  for  Hazor  befbretime 
was  the  head  of  all  those  kingdoms. 

11  And  they  smote  all  the  souls  thattoere 
therein  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  utterly 
destroying  them :  there  was  not  'any  left  to 
breathe :  and  he  burnt  Hazor  with  fire. 

12  And  all  the  cities  of  those  kings,  and 
all  the  kings  of  them,  did  Joshua  take,  and 
smote  them  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and 
he  utterly  destroyed  them,  'as  Moses  the 
servant  of  the  Lord  commanded. 

13  But  as  for  the  cities  that  stood  still  'in 
their  strength,  Israel  burned  none  of  them, 
save  Hazor  only  ;  that  did  Joshua  bum. 

14  And  all  the  spoil  of  these  cities,  and 
the  cattle,  the  children  of  Israel  took  for  a 
prey  unto  themselves ;  but  every  man  they 
smote  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  until  they 
had  destroyed  them,  neither  left  they  any  to 
breathe. 

15  "As  the  Lord  commanded  Moses  his 
servant,  so  'did  Moses  command  Joshua, 
and  so  did  Joshua ;  *'he  left  nothing  un- 
done of  all  that  the  Lord  commanded 
Moses. 

16  1[  So  Joshua  took  all  that  land,  the  hills, 
and  all  the  south  country,  and  all  the  land 
of  Goshen,  and  the  valley,  and  the  plain,  and 
the  mountain  of  Israel,  and  the  valley  oif  the 
same  ; 

17  Even  from  *'the  mount  Halak,  that 
goeth  up  to  Seir,  even  imto  Baal-gad  in  the 
valley  of  Lebanon  under  mount  Hermon: 
and  all  their  kings  he  took,  and  smote  them, 
and  slew  them. 

18  Joshua  made  war  a  long  tune  with  all 
those  kings. 


1  Heb.  auemhUd  by  appoUtment.  t  Or,  Zidm-rabbah,  8  Or,  salt-pitt.  ♦  Heb.  bwnia&i  of  water.  *  H«fc.  ^y  *J!ft^    , 

•  Nam.  83.  52.    Deut.  7.  »,  and  «0. 16, 17.  7  Hah.  on  their  heap.  •  Exod.  34.  11.  •  Deilt.  7.  S.  !•  H»b.  k$  ttmeveiMltm 

^_.  II  Or,  lAtf  smooth  movirtaU,  I 
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19  There  was  not  a  city  that  made  peace 
with  the  children  of  Israel,  save  '"the  Hivites 
the  inhabitants  of  Gibeon :  all  other  they  took 
in  battle. 

20  For  it  was  of  the  Lord  to  harden  their 
hearts,  that  they  should  come  against  Israel 
in  battle,  that  he  might  destroy  them  utterly, 
and  that  they  might  have  no  ravour,  but  that 
he  might  destroy  them,  as  the  Lord  com- 
manded Moses. 

21  IT  And  at  that  time  came  Joshua,  and 
cut  off  the  Anakims  from  the  mountains,  from 
Hebron,  from  Debir,  from  Anab,  and  from  all 

It  Chap.  9.  S. 


the  mountains  of  Judah,  and  from  all  the 
mountains  of  Israel :  Joshua  destroyed  them 
utterly  with  their  cities. 

22  There  was  none  of  the  Anakims  left 
in  the  land  of  the  children  of  Israel  :  only 
in  Gaza,  in  Gath,  and  in  Ashdod,  thera 
remained. 

23  T  So  Joshua  took  the  whole  land,  ac- 
cording to  all  that  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses ; 
and  Joshua  gave  it  for  an  inheritance  unto 
Israel  ^'according  to  their  divisions  by  their 
tribes.     And  the  land  rested  from  war. 

18  Num.  26.  58. 


Verse  1 .  ^Hazor  —  Madon  -^  Shimron  —  Achshaph.* — 
These  little  principalities  were  in  the  northern  portion  of 
Palestine.  The  reader  will  have  observed  the  progress  of 
the  war  on  this  side  Jordan.  The  Israelites  first  took 
Jericho,  and  then  made  a  step  towards  the  centre  of  the 
country  by  the  conquest  of  Ai.  This,  with  the  secession  of 
the  Gibeonites  from  their  confederacy,  raised  the  kings  of 
the  south  (chap.  x.  I),  whose  defeat  by  the  Hebrews  was 
attended  with  tne  signal  circumstances  which  engaged  our 
attention  in  the  preceding  chapter.  Joshna  then  pro- 
ceeded to  take  the  towns  of  the  kings  he  had  destroyed ; 
extending  his  conquests  over  the  country  which  afterwards 
belonged  to  Judah,  Benjamin,  and  Simeon,  and  which,  at 
a  stiU  later  period,  formed  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  Horam, 
king  of  Gezer,  in  central  Palestine,  attempted  to  relieve 
one  of  the  assaulted  towns,  Lachish;  but  his  army  was 
wholly  destroyed  in  the  attempt  These  events  now  alarm 
the  kings  of  the  north,  who  form  a  grand  confederacy  with 
those  of  the  centre,  in  the  hope  of  crushing  the  invaders, 
particularly  as  they  are  strong  in  horses  and  chariots, 
which  had  not  yet  been  tried  against  them.  They  could 
not,  however,  stand  before  the  power  which  helped  Israel : 
and,  after  their  defeat,  Joshua  took  their  towns  in  detail, 
until  the  greater  portion  of  the  Promised  Land  had  been 
conquered. 

2.  •  Chinneroth,* — This  town  appears  to  have  been  situ- 
ated on  the  lake  called,  in  Num.  xxxiv.  11,  <  the  sea  of 
Chinnereth.*  We  know  nothing  about  ihe  town ;  and,  as 
the  lake  appears  more  conspicuously  in  the  New  Testament 
than  in  the  Old,  we  reserve  a  notice  of  it  for  Matth.  iv.  18. 

4.  '  Even  as  the  aand  thai  is  upon  the  sea^orej — No 
nation  equals  the  Bedomns  in  numerical  exaggeration. 
Ask  a  Bedouin,  who  belonss  to  a  tribe  of  threehundred 
tents,  of  the  numbers  of  his  brethren,  and  he  will  take  a 
handful  of  sand,  and  cast  it  up  into  the  air,  or  point  to 
the  shore,  and  tell  you  they  are  as  numberless.  Much 
cross-questioning  is  therefore  necessary  to  arrive  at  even  an 
approximation  to  the  truth. 

5.  «  The  waters  of  Merom,"— This  body  of  water,  upon 
the  course  of  the  Upper  Jordan,  is  called  by  Josepbus  the 
Lake  Merom,  and  sJso  the  Lake  Samochonitis.  The  pre- 
sent is  the  only  text  of  Scripture  in  which  it  is  mentioned. 
This  lake,  now  called  Bahr  el-Huleh,  may  be  regarded  as 
a  kind  of  reservoir  to  collect  the  waters  of  the  several 
small  streams  which  go  to  form  the  river  Jordan,  and 
which  it  sends  down  to  the  lake  of  Gennesareth  in  one 
large  stream.  In  the  spring,  when  the  waters  are  highest, 
the  lake  is  seven  miles  long  and  three  and  a  half  broad ; 
bat  in  rammer  it  is  little  more  than  a  marsh.  In  some 
parts  it  is  sown  with  rice,  and  its  seeds  and  rushes  afford 
shelter  to  wild  hogs. 

6.  *  Hones' — It  is  remarkable  that,  in  the  sacred  books, 
we  have  not  till  now  met  with  the  horse  anywhere  but  in 
Egypt ;  and  that,  now,  we  find  it  in  the  north  of  Palestine, 
bat  not  anywhere  intermediately  between  that  country  and 


Egypt  The  most  striking  point  in  this  is  the  silence  con- 
cerning horses  as  used  by  the  people  of  Arabia,  which 
naturalists  have  been  disposed  to  consider  as  the  native 
country  of  that  animal.  We  cannot  resist  the  conviction 
that  there  were  no  horses  then  in  that  region.  The  omis- 
sion to  notice  the  animal  during  the  long  period  when  the 
Israelites  wandered  in  and  on  the  confines  of  Arabia,  might 
be  supposed  to  be  accidental,  were  it  not  that,  when  they 
came  to  actual  conflict  with  Arabian  tribes,  as  the  Mi- 
dianites,  we  find  that  such  tribes  have  plenty  of  camels, 
asses,  oxen,  and  sheep,  but  that  the  horse  continues  to  be 
unnoticed ;  which  would  have  been  all  but  impossible,  had 
they  brought  horses  into  action,  or  had  any  of  these  ani- 
mals  been  killed  or  taken  by  the  Israelites.  At  a  later 
period  (Jud^.  vi  5)  the  same  Arabian  people  made  annual 
incursions  into  Palestine,  and^  *  their  camels  were  past 
numbering;'  and  even  their  kings  rode  on  camels  (yiii. 
21) ;  but  Uiey  had  no  horses.  And,  in  the  reign  of  Saul, 
when  the  tribes  beyond  Jordan  waged  war  with  four 
Arabian  nations,  for  the  possession  of  the  eastern  pasture 
grounds,  the  victorious  Hebrews  found  50,000  camels, 
250,000  sheep,  2000  asses,  and  100,000  slaves ;— still  not  a 
won!  of  horses  (1  Chron.  v.  10,  20-22).  And,  not  to  mul- 
tiply examples,  we  may  safely  say  that  in  the  whole  Scrip- 
ture history  the  horse  is  never  mentioned  in  connection 
with  Arabia.  With  all  this,  ancient  history  accords;  for 
it  does  not  describe  Arabia  as  distinguished  m  any  way  for 
its  horses;  and  even  Strabo,  who  lived  nearly  so  late  as 
the  time  of  Christ,  expressly  describes  Arabia  as  destitute 
of  those  animals.  Of  Arabia  Felix,  he  says  that  it  had 
neither  horses,  moles,  nor  swine ;  and  of  Arabia  Deserta, 
that  it  had  no  horses,  camels  supplying  their  place.  This 
explains  sufficienUy  why  Moses  did  not  contemplate  that 
the  Hebrews  would  ever  go  to  Arabia  for  horses,  but  that 
they  would  go  to  E^pt;  and  also,  why  Solomon,  when 
forming  a  body  of  cavalry,  obtained  his  horses  from 
Egypt,  not  from  Arabia.  At  what  time  the  Arabians 
began  to  pay  attention  to  the  breeding  of  horses,  we  do  not 
know,  and  the  inquiry  has  no  connection  with  our  object; 
but  it  is  certain  that  horses  were  numerous  and  highly 
valued  in  that  country  before  the  time  of  Mohammed. 

It  will  also  be  observed  that  the  Israelites  had  no  horses 
to  encounter  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  in  the  countries  of 
Sihou  and  Og.  Neither  did  they  find  any  at  Jericho. 
Every  living  creature  in  that  city  was  devoted  to  God,  and 
put  to  death;  and  we  find  asses,  oxen,  sheep,  and  goats 
enumerated— but  no  horses.  Neither  do  the  kings  of  the 
south  of  Palestine  bring  any  cavalry  against  the  Hebrews; 
at  least  none  are  mentioned,  as  we  may  be  sure  they  would 
have  been,  had  any  existed,  on  account  of  the  importance 
attached  to  their  presence.  We  now  first  find  these  ani- 
mals brought  forward  by  the  kings  of  the  north :  and  the 
question  naturally  occurs,  how  it  is  that  we  find  them 
there  rather  than  in  the  districts  nearer  to  Egypt,  from 
whence  these  animals  were  usually  obtained?     It  may 
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therefore  be  inferred  that  the  Egyptians,  whose  policy 
often  indnced  them  to  forego  ffreat  advantages  to  promote 
the  security  of  their  country,  aid  not,  at  this  time,  afford  to 
their  Asiatic  neighbours  any  facilities  in  obtaining  these 
warlike  animals,  which  formed  the  principal  strength  of 
their  own  level  country.  And  this  renders  it  probable 
that  the  princes  of  northern  Palestine  derived  their  horsei 
from  Armenia,  which  was  in  ancient  times  celebrated  for 
its  horses,  and  which  certainly  did  at  a  later  period  send 
them  to  the  north  of  Palestine  to  the  great  commercixd  fairs 
of  Tyre.  Thus  Ezekiel  (xxvii.  14)  says,  speaking  of  that 
city.  *  They  of  the  house  of  Togarmah  (that  is,  Armenia) 
traded  in  thy  fairs  with  horses,  and  horsemen,  and  mules.' 
What  the  Armenians  afterwards  did  at  Tyre,  they  very 
probably,  at  this  earlier  period,  did  at  *  Great  Zidon.' — For 
some  remarks  on  the  houghing  (hamstringing)  of  horses, 
see  the  note  on  2  Sam.  viii.  4. 

1 3.  *  But  cufor  the  cities  that  stood  still  in  their  strength.* 
— This  phrase  conveys  no  particular  meaning.  The  true 
meaning  is  doubtless  *  the  cities  standing  on  hills,'  or,  as 
Horsley  renders,  *  upon  hanging  steeps,'  of  which,  it  seems, 
Hazor  was  the  only  one  destroyed.  The  rest  were  pre- 
served for  the  occupation  of  the  Israelites,  who  took  all  the 
property  they  found  on  them  for  spoil.  The  men  of  all 
these  cities  were  put  to  the  sword ;  but  it  will  be  recollected 
that  the  towns  were  all  taken  by  assault,  and  that  the  inhar 
bitant  males  of  these  cities  were  their  offenders.  It  appears 
such  towns  in  the  plains  and  valleys  as  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Israelites  were  destroyed.  The  reason  for  this  dis- 
tinction is  obvious.  Seeing  that  so  large  a  number  of  the 
men  were  required  in  general  military  operations,  it  was 
impossible  for  the  Hebrews  to  occupy  and  defend  all  the 


towns  which  they  took.  They,  therefore,  retained  onW 
those  which  from  their  situation  on  the  hills  were  the 
strongest  and  roost  easily  defended ;  and  destrojed  those  in 
the  plains  which  were  the  most  exposed  and  the  most  dif^ 
ficult  to  defend. 

16.  *  Mountain  of  Israel* — Some  think  this  was  Bethel, 
where  the  Lord  twice  appeared  to  Jacob,  and  promised  him 
the  land,  and  where  he  also  changed  the  patriarch's  name 
from  Jacob  to  Israel.  Others,  however,  understand  'moar.. 
tain  *  in  the  plural,  in  the  same  sense  as  in  v.  21,  where 
'mountains  of  Israel,'  in  opposition  to '  mountains  of  Judah,' 
obviously  denotes  all  the  mountains  of  the  country,  except 
those  in  the  tribe  of  Judah.    [Appendix,  No.  16.] 

1 7.  *  From  the  mount  Halak  that  goeth  up  to  Sfir.'— 
*  Mount  Halak'  means  literally,  *  the  bare,  smooth,  or  bald 
mountain,'  so  called  probably  as  being  destitute  of  trees. 
The  Vulgate  and  other  Versions  do  not  give  it  as  a  oroper 
name,  but  translate  it  according  to  the  above  signincstioo 
— a  monte  glabro.  The  intention  of  the  verse  is  to  d^ 
scribe  the  conquests  of  Joshua  as  extending  from  the  bor> 
den  of  Seir  on  the  south,  to  licbanon  on  the  north. 

—  *  Baal-gad,  in  the  valley  of  Lthanon^  under  wiotid 
Hermon.' — Under  xix.  44  reasons  are  given  for  belieTing 
that  the  Baalath  which  Solomon  rebuilt,  was  not  the 
famous  city  of  Baalbek,  in  the  valley  of  Lebanon,  bat  t 
town  in  the  southern  part  of  Palestine.  The  positioo  as- 
signed to  Baal-gad  here  and  in  xii.  7,  xiii.  a,  is  fu  more  in 
agreement  with  the  situation  of  Baalbek;  and  this,  with 
inferences  deducible  from  the  identical  significations  of  the 
names,  forms  an  amount  of  probability  in  favour  of  Baal- 
^d  as  the  Baalbek  of  Lebanon,  whidi  cannot  be  sddaced 
in  behalf  of  any  other  Scriptural  site.  It  may  be  toomneh 


Baalbek. 


to  ufilrm  positively  that  Baal-gad  and  Baalbek  are  the 
same ;  but  it  may  be  very  safely  alleged  that  unless  Baal- 
bek be  the  Baal-gad  of  this  book  of  Joshua,  there  is  uo 
other  Scriptural  name  to  which  it  can  be  referred.  There 
is  iu  fact  a  concurrence  of  probabilities  in  favour  of  this 
site,  inasmuch  that  even  those  who  contend  for  Baalath  as 
the  representative  of  Baalbek,  admit  that  Baal-gad  may 
have  been  the  same  place ;  and  hence  there  are  uo  con- 
flicting claims  to  adjust  as  between  Baalath  and  Baal-gad. 
Even  those  who  suppose  the  Baal-hamon  of  Cant  viii.  11, 
to  be  Baalbek,  concede  that  this  also  may  have  been  Baal- 
sad.  Thus  the  only  question  that  remains  is,  whether 
Haal-gad  be  not  the  more  ancient  name  of  the  place  after- 
wards known  as  Heliopolis  and  Baalbek 
Baalbek,  in  the  Syrian  language,  signifies  the  citif  oj 
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Baal,  or  of  the  sun :  and  as  tlie  Syrians  never  borrowed 
names  from  the  Greeks,  or  translated  Greek  names,  it  » 
certain  that  when  the  Greeks  came  into  Syria  tbey  ^f«^ 
the  place  bearing  this  name,  or  some  other  signifymg  *  ciO 
of  the  sun,'  since  they  termed  it  Heliop^is,  which  is 
doubtless  a  translation  of  the  native  designation.  We  «■ 
tertain  no  doubt  that  it  was  then  called  Baalbek  by  the 
natives.  Now  the  question  is,  whether  this  word  has  iw 
same  meaning  as  Bieial-gad,  and  if  not,  whether  any  e|^ 
cumstanoes  can  be  pointed  out  as  likely  to  occssioa  the 
change  of  name.  If  we  take  Baal  for  the  name  of  the 
idol,  then,  as  in  the  case  of  Baalbek,  the  last  member  of 
the  word  must  be  taken  as  a  modifying  appellatioo,  not  •» 
in  itself  a  proper  name ;  and  as  Gad  means  a  trvop, «  ■«• 
titude,  or  a  press  of  people,  Baal-gad  will  mean  Baait 
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crowds  whether  applied  to  the  mhabitants,  or  to  the  place 
as  a  resort  of  pilgrims.  The  syllable  hek  has  precisely  the 
same  meaning  in  the  Arabic. 

If  this  shoold  not  seem  satisfia^story,  we  may  conclude 
that  Baal  was  so  conmion  an  element  in  the  composition 
of  proper  names,  that  it  is  not  sufficiently  disUnctive  to 
bear  the  stress  of  such  an  interpretation ;  and  may  rather 
take  it  to  signify  (as  Gesenius  says  it  always  does  in  geo- 
ffraphical  combinations)  the  place  where  a  thing  is  found. 
According  to  this  yiew,  Baal-gad  would  mean  the  place  of 
Gad,  Now  Gad  was  an  idol  nsa.1xT.  U),  supposed  to 
have  been  the  god  or  goddess  of  ^ood  fortune  (comp.  Sept. 
T^X^ ;  Vulg.  Fortuna\  and  identified  by  the  Jewish  com- 
mentators with  the  planet  Jupiter,  But  it  is  well  known 
that  Baal  was  identified  with  Jupiter  as  well  as  with  the 
sun ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  connect  Baalbek  with  the 
worship  of  Jupiter.  John  of  Antioch  affirms  that  the 
great  temple  at  Baalbek  was  dedicated  to  Jupiter;  and  in 
Uie  celebrated  passage  of  Macrobius  (Saturnal.  i.  23),  in 
which  he  reports  that  the  worship  of  the  sun  was  brought 
by  Egyptian  priests  to  Heliopolis  in  Syria,  he  expressly 
states  that  they  introduced  it  under  the  name  of  Jupiter 
(sub  nomine  Jcvit).  This  implies  that  the  worship  of 
Jupiter  was  already  established  and  popular  at  the  place, 
and  that  heliolatry  previously  was  not ;  and  therefore  we 
should  rather  expect  the  town  to  have  borne  some  name 
referring  to  Jupiter  than  to  the  sun ;  and  may  be  sure  that 
a  name  mdicative  of  heliolatry  must  have  been  posterior  to 
the  introduction  of  that  worship  by  the  Egyptians ;  and,  as 
we  have  no  ground  for  supposing  that  this  took  place  before 
or  till  long  after  the  age  of  Joshua,  it  could  not  then  be 
called  by  any  name  corresponding  to  Heliopolis. 

The  ruins  of  Baalbek  are  situated  in  the  great  valley 
(anciently  called  Ccele  Syria)  which  separates  the  parallel 
ranges  of  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  and  near  to  one  of 
the  sources  of  the  river  Leontes,  which  proceeds  southward 


and  enters  the  Mediterranean  near  Tyre.  Major  Rennel 
fixes  its  position  in  N.  lat  34®  1'  30^,  and  E.  long.  36®  II'; 
distant  36  miles  N.N.W.  from  Damascus,  and  nearly  at 
the  same  distance  ivom  Tripoli  and  Beinit  on  the  Medi- 
terranean coast— the  former  to  the  north-west  and  the 
latter  to  the  south-west  The  traditions  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country,  whether  Jews,  Christians,  or  Moham- 
medans, affirm  with  confidence  that  this  city  was  founded 
by  Solomon,  which  is  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  fiict 
that  knowing  him  as  a  great  kiDg,  and  believing  him  to 
have  had  power  over  the  invisible  world,  they  habitually 
ascribe  to  him  every  remarkable  work  of  ancient  times, 
with  the  origin  of  which  they  are  unacquainted. 

This  notion  existed  so  early  as  the  time  of  Kabbi  Ben- 
jamin of  Tudela,  who  travelled  in  the  twelfth  century,  and 
who  says :  •  This  is  the  city  which  is  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture as  Baalath  in  the  valley  of  Lebanon,  which  Solomon 
built  for  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh.  The  palace  (temple) 
is  constructed  of  stones  of  enormous  size,  measuring  twenty 
spans  in  length  and  twelve  in  breadth :  no  binding  material 
holds  these  stones  together,  and  people  pretend  that  the 
building  could  have  been  erected  only  by  the  help  of  the 
Ashmedai  (genii).'  This  is  f\ill  of  mistakes  even  as  to 
Scripture ;  for  it  is  nowhere  said  that  Baalath  was  in  the 
valley  of  Lebanon,  nor  that  the  *  house  of  the  forest  of 
Lebanon,*  which  Solomon  built  for  his  wife,  was  at 
Baalath,  or  in  Lebanon.  It  is  rather  supposed  to  have 
been  a  palace,  so  called,  in  or  near  Jerusalem. 

Baalbek  is  situated  very  pleasantiy,  at  the  foot  of  Anti- 
Lebanon,  on  the  last  rising  ground  where  the  mountain 
terminates  in  the  plain.  It  is  still  the  site  of  a  small 
town,  the  habitations  composing  which  adjoin  to,  or  are 
dispersed  among,  the  ruins—the  whole  being  mosdy  en- 
closed within  the  same  walls ;  which  walls,  says  Wood, 
*  like  those  of  the  other  ancient  dties  of  Asia,  seem  the 
confused  patchwork  of  different  ages.*    We  suppose  that 
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Buickhardt  has  in  yiev  no  other  walls  when  he  sa;^8,  <  the 
walls  of  the  ancient  city  may  still  be  traced,  and  include 
a  larger  space  than  the  modem  town  ever  occupied,  even 
in  its  most  flourishing  state.  Its  circuit  may  be  between 
three  and  four  miles/ 

The  ruins  of  Baalbek  make  A  very  different  impression 
from  thote  of  Tadmor.  The  distant  view  of  the  latter,  in 
its  wide-spread  desolation  and  dispersed  grandeur,  is  £ur 
more  imf^ressive  than  that  of  Baalbek ;  but  there  are  no 
single  ruins  at  Palmyra  so  worthy  of  admiration  as  the 
ruined  temples  at  Baalbek.  Wood  says,  *  When  we  com* 
pare  the  rums  of  Baalbek  with  those  of  many  ancient  cities 
we  have  yisited  in  Greece,  Egypt,  and  other  parts  of  Asia, 
we  cannot  help  thinking  ^em  the  remains  or  the  boldest 
plan  that  appears  to  have  been  ever  attempted  in  architec- 
ture.' These  remains  consist  of  the  grand  temple  of  the 
sun,  with  its  courts  and  most  magnificent  portico ;  another 
temple,  near  the  former,  but  oi;  lower  ground,  and  whidi, 
although  of  smaller  dimensions,  is  still  yery  large,  and  in 
a  less  ruined  condition ;  a  third  temple,  being  that  most 
beautiful  octa^nal  or  circular  structure  which  our  cut  re- 
presents. This  cut  supersedes  the  necessity  of  a  descrip- 
tion of  this  fine  work  of  aficient  art— which  desoriptiini, 
indeed  it  is  not  our  plan  to  ^ye  in  detail,  on  any  occasion 
of  ruins  with  which  no  Scnptural  interest  is  immediately 
connected.  This  small  temple  is  in  the  inhabited  part  of 
the  town,  and  is  or  was  used  by  the  Christians  as  a  church. 
Burckhardt,  who  did  not,  like  other  trayellers,  approach 
the  citjr  ftt>m  the  usual  Damascus  road,  mentions  another 
temple  in  the  plain,  at  half  an  hour's  walk  from  the  town, 
and  which  seems  tb  have  escaped  the  notice  of  Maundrell, 
Wood,  Volney,  and  others.  From  his  brief  notice  it 
seems  to  resemble  the  last  mentioi^ed  in  being  an  octagonal 
building.  But  it  is  of  an  order  resembling  the  Doric,  and 
its  eight  columns  are  of  yery  beautiftd  mmite.  With  this 
exception,  and  that  of  a  sin»e  isolated  Doric  column  within 
the  town,  the  remains  at  JBaalbek  are  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  like  those  of  Tadmor ;  but  in  a  style  of  architecture 
fiir  more  rich  and  grand.  Captain  Mangles,  speaking  of 
the  columns  of  the  grand  colonnade  fomung  the  approach 
to  the  great  temple  at  Baalbek,  sa^s : '  The  beauty  and  ele- 
gance of  these  pillars  are  surprising;  their  diameter  it 
seyen  feet;  and  we  estimated  their  altitude  at  between 
fifty  and  sixty  feet  (68  feet)  exclusiye  of  the  epistylium, 
which  is  twenty  feet  deep,  and  composed  of  immense 
blocks  of  stone,  in  two  layers  each  of  ten  feet  in  depth. 
The  whole  of  this  is  elaborately  ornamented  with  rich 
caryed  work  in  yarious  deyicei .'  All  trayellers  mention 
with  astonishment  the  enormous  size  of  the  stones  employed, 
particularly  those  of  the  terrace  or  soubassement  of  tiie 
great  temple.  Haying  alluded  to  these  in  the  note  to 
1  Kings  y.,  we  need  not  anticipate  our  obieryations.  The 
yast  size  of  these  blocks  of  stone,  and  the  height  at  which 
some  of  them  are  found,  has  led  the  natives  to  entertain  the 
opinion  that  Solomon  obliged  the  demons  to  labour  in  hit 


works;  which  indeed  they  say  of  other  bnildinss  attributed 
to  him— as  Tadmor  and  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  Near 
the  city  walls  there  is  a  quarry  fh>m  which  these  immense 
stones  fptu  to  have  been  taken,  and  where  some  vast 
blocks  stiU  remain,  prepared  for  use;  while  the  stone  iw 
the  more  ornamental  part  of  the  buildings  seems  to  have 
been  derived  from  a  auarry  of  coarse  white  marble  at  a 
greater  distance.  Volney  says  the  buldings  are  con- 
structed with  *  white  granite :'  but  BurdLhaidt  corrects 
him,  by  observing  that  the  stone  is  <  of  the  primitive  cal- 
careous kind,  but  harder  than  the  stone  of  Tadmor.' 

We  need  not  say  that  it  would  be  idle  to  look  here  fbr 
any  buildinos  of  Smptural  times.  All  the  ruins  are  in 
the  GrsBCO-Koman  s^le,  and  probably  none  are  anteriw 
to  the  Christian  era.  It  is,  however,  not  by  any  means 
improbable  that  the  soubassements  and  fbundation  walls, 
which  excite  so  much  astonishment  by  the  enormous  sin 
of  the  stones  employed,  may  have  been  of  much  mors 
ancient  construction* 

18.  '  Joshua  made  war  a  long  timeJ' — This  long  time 
miut  have  been  between  six  and  seven  years,  as  detennined 
by  the  age  of  Caleb,  who  tells  us,  in  en.  xiv.  7-10,  that  he 
was  forty  ^^ears  of  age  when  Moses  sent  him  as  one  of  the 
original  spies  from  ^desh-bamea,  and  that  he  was  eighty- 
five  years  old  at  the  division  of  the  land :  consequently, 
forty-five  years  had  been  passed  since  he  went  to  my  the 
land,  and  as  thirty-eifht  of  these  years  had  exfored  betbre 
the  Jordan  was  passed,  there  of  course  remain  about  seven 
years,  which  had  been  employed  in  the  conquest  of  the 
land  west  of  ihe  Jordan.  As,  however,  scmie  interval 
ma^  have  elmed  between  the  cessation  of  the  war  and  the 
division  of  the  country,  it  is  possible  tha^  as  Joaephus 
says,  the  war  lasted  only  &ve  years. 

31.  '  Anakims* — See  the  note  on  Gen.  xiii.  18.  It  will 
be  recollected  that  these  gigantic  people  were  of  a  different 
race  from  the  Canaanites,  and  were  not  included  in  the 
list  of  devoted  nations.  They  were  the  same  race  who  so 
terrified  the  original  spies,  and  the  report  of  whose  stature 
had  so  much  effect  in  discouraging  the  IsraeUtes.  (Num. 
xiii.)  It  would  doubtless  have  been  imprudent  to  have 
allowed  them  to  remain  in  the  heart  of  the  country ;  they 
were  therefore  dealt  with  like  the  other  inhabitants;  and 
Caleb,  One  of  the  only  two  spies  whom  their  appearance 
had  not  in  the  first  instanoe  intimidated,  expeUed  them 
from  their  capital  Klijath-Aiba,  which  had  been  given  to 
him  by  Joshua,  and  the  name  of  which  he  diuiged  to 
Hebron.  (See  eh.  xiv.  IS,  «g. ;  xv.  ld»  14 ;  Judra  L  la) 
The  Philistines  on  the  coast  gave  reftige  to  those  who 
escaped,  and  some  of  their  descendants  were  remaining  in 
Da^d's  time ;  for  it  is  almost  certain  that  Goliath,  and  the 
other  Philistine  giants  mentioned  in  his  history,  were  de- 
scended from  these  refogees.    [Apraimix,  No.  17.] 

33.  '6iaa.'— See  1  Sam.  xzi  10.  <iUUcNl.'_8ee 
1  Sam.  V.  1.    [38.  Appiimix,  No.  18.] 


CHAPTER  XII. 

1  The  two  kings  tohote  countries  Moses  took  and  dts^ 
posed  of.  7  The  one  and  thirty  kings  on  the  other 
side  Jordan  which  Joshua  smote. 

Now  these  are  the  kings  of  the  land,  which 
the  children  of  Israel  smote,  and  possessed 
their  land  on  the  other  side  Jordan  toward 
the  rismg  of  the  sun,  from  the  river  Amon 
unto  mount  Hermon,  and  all  the  plain  on  the 
east: 

2  'Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites,  who  dwelt 
in  Heshbon,  and  ruled  from  Aroer,  which  is 

I  Num.  SI .  S4.  Dent.  8.6.     •  Or,  Tmtm,     •Or, the tprhgt ofPiigak, 


upon  the  bank  of  the  river  Amon,  and  from 
the  middle  of  the  river,  and  from  half  Gilead, 
even  unto  the  river  Jabbok,  which  is  the  border 
of  the  children  of  Ammon ; 

3  And  from  the  plain  to  the  sea  of  Chin- 
neroth  on  the  east,  and  unto  the  sea  of  the 
plain,  even  the  salt  sea  on  the  east,  the  way 
to  Beth-jeshimoth ;  and  from  'the  south,  under 
•  Ashdotn-pisgah* : 

4  And  the  coast  of  Og  king  of  Bashan, 
which  woe  of  'the  remnant  of  the  ^ants,  that 
dwelt  at  Ashtaroth  and  at  Edrei, 

5  And  reigned  in  mount  Hermon,  and  in 

v,thehiU.       4  Deat.  S.  17,  and  4.  49.     •  Deot.  S.  1 L.  ClMp.  13.  II.    < 
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Salcah,  and  in  all  Bashan,  unto  the  border  of 
the  Geshurites,  and  the  Maachathites,  and 
half  Gileady  the  border  of  Sihon  king  of 
Heehbon. 

6  Them  did  Moses  the  servant  of  the  Lord 
and  the  children  of  Israel  smite :  and  'Moses 
the  servant  of  the  Lord  gave  it  far  a  pos- 
session unto  the  Reubenites,  and  the  Gadites, 
and  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh. 

7  IT  And  these  are  the  kings  of  the  coimtry 
which  Joshua  and  the  children  of  Israel  smote 
on  this  side  Jordan  on  the  west,  from  Baal- 
gad  in  the  valley  of  Lebanon  even  unto  'the 
mount  Halak,  tnat  goeth  up  to  Seir ;  which 
Joshua  gave  unto  the  tribes  of  Israel  for  a 
possession  according  to  their  divisions ; 

8  In  the  mountams,  and  in  the  valleys,  and 
in  the  plains,  and  in  the  springs,  and  in  the 
wilderness,  and  in  the  south  country;  the 
Hittites,  the  Amorites,  and  the  Canaanites, 
the  Perizzites,  the  Hivites,  and  the  Jebusites : 

9  •The  Idng  of  Jericho,  one;  'the  king 
of  Ai,  which  u  beside  Beih-el,  one ; 

10  ^•llie  king  of  Jerusalem,  one ;  the  king 
of  Hebron,  one ; 

11  The  king  of  Jarmuth,  one ;  the  king  of 
Lachish,  one ; 


12  The  king  of  Eglon,  one ;  "the  kmg  of 
Gezer,  one ; 

13  "The  king  of  Debir,  one ;  the  king  of 
Geder,  one ; 

14  The  king  of  Hormah,  one ;  the  king  of 
Arad,  one ; 

15  '•The  king  of  Libnah,  one ;  the  king  of 
Adullam,  one ; 

16  'The  king  of  Makkedah,  one;  the 
king  of  Beth-el,  one ; 

17  The  king  of  Tappuah,  one;  the  king 
of  Hepher,  one ; 

18  The  king  of  Aphek,  one ;  the  king  of 
''Lasharon,  one ; 

19  The  king  of  Madon,  one ;  ''the  king  of 
Hazor,  one ; 

20  The  king  of  Shimron-meron,  one ;  the 
king  of  Achshaph,  one ; 

21  The  king  of  Taanach,  one  ;  the  king  of 
Megiddo,  one ; 

22  The  king  of  Eedesh,  one ;  the  kmg  of 
Jokneam  of  Carmel,  one ; 

23  The  kmg  of  Dor  in  the  coast  of  Dor, 
one ;  the  king  of  '^the  nations  of  Gilgal, 
one; 

24  The  king  of  Tirzab,  one :  all  the  kings 
thuty  and  one. 
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Vene  9.  '  Jericho/  etc— In  the  fbUowing  list  of  the 
thirtj-one  incieDt  kingdoms  of  Ctoaaii,  there  oconr  rery  ftw 
names  of  places  that  are  ooonectad  with  any  erent  of  con- 
sequence  m  the  snbeeqoent  portioDS  of  the  Sacred  history, 
or  concerning  whose  modem  sites  any  information  is 
extant  Jenualem  and  Jericho,  which  will  hereafter  en- 
gage oar  attention,  and  Hebron  and  Bethel,  which  have 
already  been  noticed,  are  the  only  towns  of  mnch  interest 
to  the  reader  of  Scripture.  Concerning  most  of  the  others, 
the  maps  of  Palestine  afford  all  the  information  which  is 
of  any  importance,  and  which  consists  merely  in  the  de- 
termination of  their  sites  and  relatiTe  positions.  Tlus 
applies  with  eqoal  tmth  to  the  nomerons  names  which 
occur  in  the  ensuing  chapters,  which  give  an  account  of  the 
diTision  of  the  territory  among  the  tribes.  We  shall  not 
therefore  encumber  the  page  with  speculations  about  names 
of  no  subseouent  interest;  but,  learing  It  to  the  map  to 
shew  their  distribution  over  the  ihoe  of  the  country,  we 
shall  confine  our  attention  to  the  few  names  that  seem  to 
reaoire  eluddation  or  remark.  It  may  be  here  right  to 
iniorm  the  reader  that  the  great  mass  of  the  names  which 
appear  in  the  nums  of  Palestme,  are  fixed  accordinff  to  the 
positions  assigned  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  who  had  an 
Ultimate  knowledge  of  the  country,  at  a  time  when  a 
much  larger  number  of  the  ancient  names  existed  than  at 
present ;  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  all  maps  published 
since  1841  vill  exhibit  the  very  important  improvements 
in  the  determination  of  sites  which  have  resulted  from  the 
interestinjg;  investigations  of  Professor  Robinson. 

11.  *  Lachufu* — This  place  is  several  times  mentioned 
in  Scripture.  It  is  one  of  the  cities  which  are  repaired 
and  fortified,  and  made '  exceeding  stnmg,'  by  Behoboam 
(;2Chron.  xi  9);  and  it  seems  to  have  become  of  so  much 
importance,  that  when  Sennacherib  invaded  Jerusalem,  he 
besieged  it  in  person,  detaching  his  genoals  from  thence 


agidnst  Jerusalem  (2  Kings  zviii.  14, 17^;  and  at  a  sub- 
sequent period,  the  Babylonian  invader  does  not  seem  to 
have  proceeded  against  Jerusslem  until  he  had  taken 
fiachish  (comp.  Jer.  xxxiv.  7,  with  xxxix.  1).  In  the  time 
of  Jerome,  I^achish  was  a  village,  seven  miles  from  £Ieu- 
theropolis  towards  the  south.  The  site  has  not  been  dis- 
covered. 

12.  *  Gez€r.'— The  king  of  Gezer  was  he  who  came  to 
the  relief  of  Lachish  when  besieged  by  Joshua,  and  was 
utterly  defeated  and  slun  (ch.  x.  33).  But  it  is  not  there 
said  that  his  dty  was  taken ;  it  was  probably  too  distant 
at  the  time.  We  learn  from  chap.  xvi.  10,  that  the 
Ephraimites,  in  whose  lot  this  town  lay,  did  not  ex^l  the 
innabitants  but  put  them  under  tribute.  In  the  time  of 
Solomon,  however,  the  king  of  Egypt  took  and  burnt  the 
town,  destroying  the  Canaanites  who  dwelt  in  it :  after 
which  he  gave  the  place  to  his  daughter,  the  wife  of  Solo- 
mon, who  rebuilt  it,  together  with  several  other  towns. 
(See  1  Kings  ix.  17.)  Gezer  was  in  the  southern  border 
of  the  tribe  of  ^hraim,  about  fifteen  miles  N.  W.  by  N. 
from  Jerusalem.  In  the  time  of  Jerome  it  w£S  a  small 
town,  bearing  the  name  of  Gazara.  • 

14.  '  Hormah ....  .^irtuf.*— From  this  it  seems  that  the 
kingdom  of  Arad  was  distinct  from  that  of  Hurmah; 
whence  we  may  conclude  that  Hormah  was  not  a  town  of 
the  kmg  of  Arad,  but  of  an  ally  who  had  assisted  him  in 
his  attack  on  the  Israelites,  as  recorded  in  Num.  xxL  (see 
the  note  there*).  Although  the  kmg  of  Hormah  was  de- 
feated by  Joshua,  the  city  of  that  name  was  not  destroyed 
till  after  the  death  of  the  latter  (see  Jndg.  i.  17). 

15.  '  LilmahJ — This  town  appears  to  have  been  a  few 
miles  to  the  north  of  Lachish.  It  was  civen  to  the  priests 
(ch.  xxi.  18),  which  perhaps  accounts  for  its  revolt  from 
kiz^  Joram,  when '  he  did  evO  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord ' 
(3  Kings tUL  88;  8  Chron.  xxL  10).    The  place  must 
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haye  been  of  considerable  importance,  as  we  find  that  the 
kinff  of  Assyria,  after  he  had  dispatched  Rabshakeh  from 
Ladiish  a^amst  Jemsalem,  went  himself  to  take  Libnah 
(2King8xiz.  8).  It  existed  as  a  village  in  the  time  of 
Eosebius  and  Jerome,  and  is  placed  by  uem  in  the  district 
of  Elentheropolis. 

— *  AduUam.* — ^This  royal  city  of  the  Canaanites  is  de- 
scribed in  XT.  35,  as  being  in  Uie  plain  country  of  the  tribe 
of  Jndah.  It  was  one  of  the  towns  which  Rehoboam  for- 
tified (2  Chron.  xi.  7  ;  Micah  i.  1  J0»  ^^^  >*  mentioned  after 
the  Captivity.  (Neh.  xL  30 ;  2  Mace  xii.  38.)  Eosebios 
and  Jerome  state  that  it  existed  in  their  time  as  a  large 
village,  ten  miles  to  the  east  of  Elenthero^lis ;  bat  they 
follow  the  Septoa^nt  in  confounding  it  with  Eglon  (eh. 
X.  3),  whereas  it  is  certain  that  these  were  different 
places,  and  had  distinct  kings  at  this  time  (compare 
V,  12).  It  is  evident  that  Adullam  was  one  of  the  cities 
of  *  tiie  valley,*  or  the  plain  between  the  hill-conntry  of 
Judah  and  the  sea;  and  from  its  place  in  the  lists  of  names 
^especially  2  Chron.  xi.  S\  it  appears  not  to  have  been  fiir 
irom  the  Philistine  city  or  Gath.  This  circumstance  would 
suggest  that  the  *  cave  of  Adullam'  (I  Sam.  xxii.  1),  to 
which  David  withdrew  immediately  from  Gath,  was  near 
the  citv  of  that  name.  But  there  is  no  passage  of  Scrip- 
ture which  connects  the  city  and  the  cave,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  in  a  plain  that  one  would  look  for  a  cave  capable 
of  affording  a  secure  retreat  to  four  hundred  men ;  nor  has 
any  such  cave  been  found  in  that  quarter. 

17.  '  Tappuah* — ^There  were  three  places  of  this  name, 
two  of  which  were  in  the  territories  of  Judah ;  and  it  is 
not  clear  which  of  the  latter  is  here  indicated.  1.  One 
was  not  fitr  from  Hebron,  distinguished  from  the  other  as 
Beth-Tappnah  (Josh.  xv.  53),  and  is  id^tified  bv  Robinson 
with  an  old  village  named  Tefi^,  which  he  round  upon 
the  hills  north-west  of  Hebron.  {Bib,  Retearches,  ii.  428.) 
2.  The  second  Tappuah  was  in  the  plain  of  Judah,  appa- 
rentiy  in  the  vicimty  of  Zanoah,  Jarmuth,  Socoh,  etc 
(Josh.  XV.  34.)  3.  Another  place  of  the  name,  distin- 
guished by  the  prefix  En  or  Ain  (En-tappuah),  was  on  the 
confines  of  Ephnum  and  Manasseh,  but  belonging  to  the 
former  tribe.    (Josh.  xii.  17.) 

Tappuah  means  an  apple,  probably  including  also,  like 
the  analogous  Arabic  wora,  peaches,  citrons,  apricots,  etc 
These  towns  may  therefore  have  been  denominated  from 
the  abundance  of  the  fruit  of  this  kind  which  their  districts 
produced. 

18. '  Aphek.*^Th\s  name  ttj;nifies  strength,  and  is  ap- 
plicable to  any  citadel  or  fortified  place  It  was  hence 
borne  by  several  towns.  The  royal  city  of  the  Canaan- 
ites, mentioned  in  the  present  text,  was  afterwards  assigned 
it  in  the  tribes  of  Issachar.  It  is  probably  the  same 
Aphek,  not  fiir  from  Jezreel,  where  the  Philistines  twice 
encamped  before  batties  with  the  Israelites.  (1  Sam. 
iv.  1 ;  xxix.  1 ;  oomp.  xxviii.  4.) 

—  *  Laaharon* — Biblical  scholars,  regarding  the  prefixed 
^  as  the  mark  of  the  genitive,  read  simply  *  of  Sharon,'  as 
in  the  margin  of  our  version.  The  town  is  doubtiess  the 
same  as  the  Saron  near  Lydda,  mentioned  in  Acts  ix.  35. 
It  stood  in  the  beautifiil  and  fertile  plain  extending  from 
CsBsarea  to  Joppa,  along  the  coast— which  is  mentioned 
with  so  much  admiration  by  the  sacred  poets.  (See  Cant 
ii.  1.) 

19,  20.  '  TJie  king  (f  Madon  ....  Haxor  ....  Shimron- 
meron  ....  Aa^aph,* — These  were  the  four  northern 
kiDgs  who  orgBdzed  the  grand  confederacy  agunst  the 
Israelites  (ch.  xi  1).  Hasor  seems  to  have  been  the  pre- 
siding state  in  this  quarter ;  and  although  it  was  utteri^ 
defeated,  the  king  kuled,  and  the  capitid  burnt  down,  it 
recovered  its  strength  in  time;  and  about  160  years  later 
was  so  powerful  as  to  hold  the  Israelites  themselves  in 
subjection,  when  thej  had  sinned  against  God.  From  this 
yoke  they  were  delivered  by  Deborah  and  Barak,  after 
which  Hazor  remained  in  ^uiet  possession  of  the  Israel- 
ites, and  belonged  to  the  tnbe  of  Naphtali.  (Josh.  xix. 
36;  Judg.  iv.  2.)  The  place  was  much  improved  and 
strengthened  by  Solomon  (1  Kings  ix.  15) ;  and  it  was 
one  of  the  strongholds  which  the  Assyrians  took  care  to 
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secure  in  invading  Palestine  from  the  north  (2  Kings  xv. 
29).  There  is  no  modem  notice  of  the  place.  The  last 
of  these  four  towns,  Achshaph,  is  supposed  to  be  the  same 
as  the  Achsib  of  Judg.  i.  31.  This  plaoe  was  situated  upon 
the  coast,  about  ten  miles  north  of  Acre  (the  Accho  and 
Ptolemais  of  Scripture),  where,  upon  a  hill  near  ^e  sea, 
there  is  a  small  village,  bearing  the  name  of  Zib,  and 
which  is  rendered  conspicuous  by  a  few  palm-trees  which 
rear  themselves  above  its  dwelling  This  was  in  the  lot 
of  Asher,  but  that  tribe  did  not  gam  possession  of  it 

21.  <  ThonocA.'— Taanach  and  Megiddoare  also  men- 
tioned in  Judg.  V.  19,  so  as  to  shew  tlmt  they  were  not  ftr 
from  the  river  Kishon,  or  very  distant  from  eadi  other. 
Manasseh,  to  whom  both  towns  belonged,  could  not  drive 
out  the  inhabitants ;  but  the^  were  utimatelv  enabled  to 
exact  tribute  from  them  (xvii.  11-13).  Yet  Taanach  is  in 
xxi.  25,  mentioned  as  a  Levitical  city.  It  existed  as  a 
large  village  in  the  time  of  Jerome,  three  miles  from 
Legio  in  tiie  plain  of  Esdraelon.  On  this  intimatiou, 
Schubert  concluded  that  the  place  might  be  recogiuaed  in 
the  present  Taannuk,  now  a  mean  hamlet  on  the  south  side 
of  a  small  hill  with  a  summit  of  table-land.  It  lies  on  the 
south-western  border  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  four  miles 
from  Meffiddo,  in  connection  with  which  it  is  here  men- 
tioned. Schubert's  EeUe  ihm  Moryenkuide,  iiL  164 ;  fio- 
binson's  Betearches,  iii.  156;  Bibliotheca  SacrOy  L  76. 

—  *  Meaiddo* — ^This  town  was  strictiy  within  the  ter- 
ritory of  usachar,  but  that  tribe  being  long  unable  to  get 
possession  of  it,  it  was  taken  from  the  Canaanites  and  re- 
tained by  Manasseh  (Comp.  Josh.  xvii.  11;  Zech.  xiL 
11).  It  was  rebuilt  and  fortified  by  Solomon  (1  Kings 
ix.  15),  and  is  historically  noted  as  the  plaoe  where  king 
Ahafiiah  died  after  having  been  wounded  by  Jehu  ^2  Kiiup 
ix.  27),  and  near  which  Josiah  fouffht  with  Pharaob  Necbo 
the  battle  in  which  he  was  slain  (;2  Chron.  xxxv.  20-25). 
The  waters  of  Megiddo^  mentioned  in  Judg.  v.  19,  were 
probably  formed  in  the  time  of  flood  by  the  river  Kiahon. 
The  name  of  Mesiddo  seems  to  have  been  alresdy  lost  in 
the  time  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  who  do  not  attempt  to 
mark  the  site  of  the  place  Dr.  Robinson  thinks  ihe  oaae 
may  have  been  superseded  by  that  of  Legio,  which  tb^  do 
often  mention,  and  which  must  in  their  day  have  been  an 
important  and  well-known  place,  as  they  assume  it  as  a 
central  point  whence  to  mark  the  distance  of  other  places 
in  this  quarter.  Now  this  Legio  has  been  identified  with 
the  village  now  called  Lcjjun,  which  is  situated  upon  the 
western  border  of  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelooy  where  it 
begins  genUy  to  ascend  towards  the  low  range  of  wooded 
hifis  which  connects  Mount  Carmel  with  the  mountains  of 
Samaria.  Having  already  identified  Taanach  with  Tannuk, 
the  vicinity  of  tnis  to  Lejjun  suggested  the  probability 
that  the  latter  was  Megiddo,  seeingtnat  Taanach  and  Me* 
giddo  are  constantiy  mentioned  together  in  Seripture. 

22.  ' Kedeth'—There  are  two  places  of  this  name ;  one 
in  the  tribe  of  Judah  (xv.  23),  and  the  other  in  tlmt  of 
Naphtali  (xix.  37).  The  latter  is  thought  to  be  here 
meant,  as  it  is  mentioned  with  others  that  were  atnated  in 
the  northern  parts  of  Canaan.  It  was  situated  in  tke 
Upper  Galilee  of  after  times,  four  miles  from  tiie  oty  of 
Sc^het,  the  same  distance  ftom  Capernaum,  and  twoi^ 
mues  from  Tyre.  This  was  afterwards  a  Levitical  city, 
and  a  city  of  reftige  (xx.  7). 

23.  *  Ihrin  the  coast ^  Dor'— Tins  seemsto have  bees 
a  plaoe  of  considerable  importance  in  later  times,  and  is 
placed  by  Jerome  nine  miles  to  the  north  of  Caesarea.  It 
was  in  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  but  like  Taanadi  and  Me- 
giddo was  not  possessed  by  it,  because  <the  Canaanitet 
would  dwell  in  that  land^  (Judg.  i.  27:  Josh,  xvii  11> 
When  Solomon  divided  the  country  into  tweWe  govern- 
ments, one  of  them  was  '  the  region  of  Dor,'  6ie  ao?eiiiur 
of  which  was  his  own  son-in-law  (1  Kings  iv.  ll\  It  is 
mentioned  in  tiie  books  of  the  Maccabees  and  in  fottpbm, 
under  the  name  of  Dora.  Mr.  Buckingham,  who^  in  his 
TVaveli  in  Pale$tine,  has  ftilly  traced  its  history,  describes 
it  as  a  small  village  with  not  more  than  for^  or  fifty 
dwellings,  without  a  mooque,  but  having  a  khui  for  tto 
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acoommodatioii  of  traTellen.  There  is  here  a  small  port 
formed  by  a  range  of  rocky  islets  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  sandy  beach,  A  mined  castle  stands  on  the  north  of 
the  town :  bat  there  is  nodiing  to  eonyey  an  idea  of  the 
former  extent  and  importance  of  the  place.  It  is  now 
called  Tortnra. 

—  *  King  of  the  nations  of  Gt'/^aZ.'— Certainly  not  the 
Gilgal  where  the  Hebrews  Ibrmed  their  first  encampment 
Waterland,  Boothroyd,  and  others  read  the  word  rendered 
'  nations'  as  a  jproper  name,  and  for  '  Gilgal'  read  <  Ga- 
lilee' with  the  Se^taagintfthns  translating,  *  king  of  Goim 
in  Galilee.'  Compare  with  Isa.  ix.  1 ;  see  also  the  note 
on  Gen.  xiT.  1.  We  allow  the  conjectore  there  stated  to 
apply  to  this  text;  but  its  application  to  Tidal*s  kingdom 


is  more  doabtftd,  as  there  neither  Gilgal  nor  Galilee  are 
expressed. 

24.  <  Tirxah,* — It  is  nowhere  said  to  what  tribe  this 
place  belonged.  Some  place  it  in  Manasseh,  and  others  in 
Bphraim.  After  the  separation  into  two  kingdoms,  Tirzah 
soon  became  the  capital  of  Israel,  or  at  least  a  principal 
seat  of  the  coart,  until  Samaria  was  built  by  Omri,  and 
made  the  metropolitan  dty  (See  1  Kixigs  xii.  25 ;  xiy.  1 7 ; 
XV.  33;  xvi.  6,  8, 9,  15,  17,  23,  24.)  The  town  seems  to 
hare  been  so  pleasanUy  situated,  that  *  beautiftd  as  Tirzah ' 
became  a  proverbial  and  poetical  expression  of  comparison 
(Cant  yL  4 ).  It  appears  to  have  been  not  fiur  £rom  Shechem, 
but  the  site  has  not  been  disoorered. 


CHAPTER  Xin. 

2  27ie  bounds  of  the  land  not  yet  conquered,  7  Tlie 
inheritance  of  the  nine  tribes  and  haff,  14,  33  The 
Lord  and  his  sacrifices  are  the  inheritance  of  Levi, 
15  The  bounds  of  the  inheritance  of  Reuben.  22 
Balaam  is  slain,  24  I%e  bounds  of  the  inheritance 
of  Gady  29  and  of  the  haff  tribe  qf  Manasseh. 

Now  Joshua  was  old  and  stricken  in  years ; 
and  the  Lord  said  unto  him,  Thou  art  old 
and  stricken  in  years,  and  there  remaineth 
yet  very  much  land  *to  he  possessed. 

2  This  is  the  land  that  ^et  remaineth: 
all  the  borders  of  the  Philistines^  and  all 
Geshuri, 

3  From  Sihor,  which  is  before  Egypt,  even 
unto  the  borders  of  Ekron  northward,  which 
b  counted  to  the  Canaanite :  five  lords  of  the 
Philistines;  the  Gazathites,  and  the  Ash- 
dothites,  the  Eshkalonites,  the  Gittites,  and 
the  Ekronites ;  also  the  Avites : 

4  From  the  south,  all  the  land  of  the 
Canaanites,  and  'Mearah  that  is  beside  the 
Sidonians,  unto  Aphek,  to  the  borders  of  the 
Amorites : 

5  And  the  land  of  the  Giblites,  and  all 
Lebanon,  toward  the  sunrising,  from  Baal-gad 
under  mount  Hermon  imto  the  entering  into 
Hamath. 

6  All  the  inhabitants  of  the  hill  countnr 
from  Lebanon  unto  Misrephoth-maim,  and  all 
the  Sidonians,  them  will  I  drive  out  from 
before  the  children  of  Israel:  only  divide 
thou  it  by  lot  unto  the  Israelites  for  an  in- 
heritance^  as  I  have  commanded  thee. 

7  Now  therefore  divide  this  land  for  an 
inheritance  unto  the  nine  tribes,  and  the  half 
tribe  of  Manasseh, 

8  With  whom  the  Beubenites  and  the 
Gadites  have  received  their  inheritance,  'which 
Moses  ^ve  them,  beyond  Jordan  eastward, 
even  as  Moses  the  servant  of  the  Lord  gave 
them ; 


9  From  Aroer,  that  is  upon  the  bank  of 
the  river  Amon,  and  the  city  that  is  in  the 
midst  of  the  river,  and  all  the  plain  of  Medeba 
unto  Dibon ; 

10  And  all  the  cities  of  Sihon  king  of  the 
Amorites,  which  reimed  in  Heshbon,  unto 
the  border  of  the  children  of  Ammon ; 

11  And  Gilead,  and  the  border  of  the 
Geshurites  and  Maachathites,  and  all  mount 
Hermon,  and  all  Bashan  unto  Salcah ; 

12  All  the  kingdom  of  O^  in  Bashan,  which 
reigned  in  Ashtaroth  and  in  Edrei,  who  re- 
mained of  ^the  remnant  of  the  giants:  for 
these  did  Moses  smite,  and  cast  them  out. 

13  Nevertheless  the  children  of  Israel  ex- 
pelled not  the  Geshurites,  nor  the  Maacha- 
thites :  but  the  Geshurites  and  the  Maacha- 
thites dwell  among  the  Israelites  until  this 
day. 

14  Only  unto  the  tribe  of  Levi  he  gave 
none  inheritance  ;  the  sacrifices  of  the  Lord 
God  of  Israel  made  by  fire  are  their  inherit- 
ance, as  he  said  unto  mem. 

15  IT  And  Moses  gave  unto  the  tribe  of 
the  children  of  Reuben  inheritance  according 
to  their  families. 

16  And  their  coast  was  from  Aroer,  that  is 
on  the  bank  of  the  river  Amon,  and  the  city 
that  t^  in  the  midst  of  the  river,  and  all  the 
plain  bv  Medeba  ; 

17  Heshbon,  and  all  her  cities  that  are  in 
the  plain;  Dibon,  and  'Bamoth-baal,  and 
Beth-baal-meon, 

18  And  Jahaza,  and  Kedemoth,  and  Me- 
phaath, 

19  And  Eirjathaim,  and  Sibmah,  and 
Zareth-shahar  in  the  mount  of  the  v^jUey, 

20  And  Beth-peor,  and  'Ashdoth-pisgah^, 
and  Beth-jeshimoth, 

21  And  all  the  cities  of  the  plain,  and  aU 
the  kingdom  of  Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites, 
which  reigned  in  Heshbon,  whom  Moses  smote 


I  lleb.  to  poisen  it.  t  Or,  the  eave,  •  Nam.  8S.  SS.    Dent.  3. 19, 13.    Chap.  SS.  4.  *  Dent.  S.  1 1.    Chap.  12.  4. 

^ih,tM0  high  ptac§t<(fBaMt,amdh(m9e^fBaal^moom,  «D«ut.  3. 17.  7  Or,  springt  ^ Pisgah,  or,  the  hiil. 
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'with  the  princes  of  Midian,  Evi,  and  Rekem, 
and  Zur,  and  Hur,  and  Beba,  whieh  toere 
dukes  of  Sihon,  dwelling  in  the  country. 

22  Balaam  also  the  son  of  Beor,  the  'sooth- 
sayer,  did  the  children  of  Israel  slay  with 
the  sword  among  them  that  were  slain  by 
them. 

23  And  the  border  of  the  children  of  Beu- 
ben  was  Jordan,  and  the  border  thereof.  This 
toas  the  inheritance  of  the  children  of  Beuben 
after  their  fieunilies,  the  cities  and  the  villages 
thereof. 

24  If  And  Moses  gave  inheritance  unto  the 
tribe  of  Gad,  even  unto  the  children  of  Gad 
according  to  their  families. 

25  And  their  coast  was  Jazer,  and  all  the 
dties  of  Gileady  and  half  the  land  of  the 
children  of  Ammon,  unto  Aroer  that  is  before 
Babbah; 

26  And  from  Heshbon  unto  Bamath-miz- 
peh,  and  Betonim ;  and  from  Mahanaim  imto 
the  border  of  Debir ; 

27  And  in  the  yallevi  Beth-aram>  and 
Beth-nimrah,  and  Succotn,  and  Zaphon,  the 
rest  of  the  kingdom  of  Sihon  king  of  Heshbon, 
Jordan  and  his  border,  even  unto  the  edge  of 


the  sea  of  Chinnereth  on  the  other  side  Jordan 
eastward. 

28  This  i$  the  inheritance  of  the  duldren 
of  Gad  after  their  fistmilies,  the  dtiesj  and 
their  villages. 

29  IT  ^d  Moses  cave  inheritance  unto  the 
half  tribe  of  Manass^ :  and  this  was  the  pw- 
session  of  the  half  tribe  of  the  children  of 
Manasseh  by  their  &milies. 

30  And  their  coast  was  from  Mahanaim, 
all  Bashan,  all  the  kingdom  of  Og  king  of 
BashaUy  and  all  the  towns  of  Jair,  which  care 
in  Bashan,  threescore  cities : 

31  And  half  Gilead,  and  Ashtaroth,  and 
Edrei,  cities  of  the  kingdom  of  Og  in  Basban, 
v>ere  pertaining  unto  the  children  of  Madur 
the  son  of  Manasseh,  even  to  the  one  half  of 
the  * 'children  of  Machir  by  their  famiUes. 

32  These  are  the  countries  which  Moses 
did  distribute  for  inheritance  in  the  plains  of 
Moab,  on  the  other  side  Jordan,  by  Jeridio, 
eastward. 

33  "But  unto  the  tribe  of  Levi  Moses 
gave  not  any  inheritance :  the  Lord  God  of 
iscdjA  was  their  inheritance,  ^'as  he  said  unto 
them. 


«  Num.  81. 8. 


•Or,di96Mr, 
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It  Num.  18. 10. 


Verse  1.  'Jo$hua  was  old,' — He  iras  110  years  old  at  hit 
deatb ;  and  as  the  Jews  say  that  the  survey  and  diyisioa  dT 
tiie  land  occapied  seven  years,  and  as  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  lived  long  after  tliat,  he  was  at  this  time  probably 
about  a  handred  yean  of  age. 

2.  *  The  fxfrden  of  the  Philistines' -^{  the  origin  of  the 
Philistines  we  have  written  under  Gen.  xxvi.  1,  and  Deut 
ii.  23.  Their  territory  was  very  incoosiderable  in  extent, 
being  merely  a  narrow  strip  extending  aboat  sixty  miles 
along  the  coast,  from  the  '  river  of  Egypt '  nearly  to  the 
bay  of  Joppa.  This  country  was  ver^  fertile ;  and  we  are 
probably  to  look  for  the  sonroe  of  their  power  in  the  com- 
merce which  they  9;ppeKt  to  have  carried  on.  It  is  certain 
that  they  were  the  most  powerful  and  lasting  enemies  that 
the  Israelites  had  to  encounter ;  and  the  accounts  of  the  wars 
between  the  two  nations  fiU  a  very  large  space  in  the  his- 
torical books  of  Scripture.  Their  land  fell  to  the  lot  of 
Judah ;  but  that  tribe  never  dispossessed  them  of  their  ter- 
ritory ;  and  wars  between  them  and  the  Hebrews  continued 
to  be  waged  from  the  commencement  of  the  Jewish  com- 
monwealth to  its  dissolution  at  the  Captivity.  After  the 
Jews  were  again  settled  in  their  own  country,  the  wars 
between  them  and  their  old  enemies  were  revived.  Judas 
Maccabeus  defeated  them  and  took  Asotus  (b.c.  159) ;  and 
about  sixty^ve  years  after,  Gaza  was  burnt  by  Alexander 
JannsBus.  After  this,  the  Philistines  seem  to  have  been 
incorporated  with  the  Jews  who  settied  in  their  country. 
And  hence  the  Philistines,  who  are  before  us  from  the 
commencement  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Old  Testament 
history,  are  not  once  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament. 
We  see  that  at  the  present  time  their  little  territory  was 
divided  into  five  princi^ities  or  commonwealtiis,  the  chiefk 
of  which  are  distinguished  by  the  peculiar  titie  of  tX'Tp 
seranim,  which  almost  every  version  difFerentiy  renders 
rour  own  by  *  lords'  and  *  princes').  It  is  probable  that 
Saran  was  the  title  which  the  Philistines  themselves  gave 
to  the  chief  officer  of  their  littie  states,  the  government  of 
which  seems  to  have  been  aristocratic 


—  <  Gcf^tfrtV— From  the  context,  the  Gesharitemnrt 
be  the  same  as  those  mtttiooed  in  1  Sam.  xxvil  8,Tki* 
it  is  said  that  while  David  lived  among  the  Hiilirtiii*  » 
went  and  invaded  the  Geshurites  and  other  nitioDi  wbia 
'  were  of  old  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  as  thoa  goeft  to 
Shur,  even  unto  the  land  <tf  Egypt'  In  venes  11, 1^ 
anoUier  nation  of  Geshurites  are  mentioned  as  bdu 
situated  at  the  other,  the  nordiem,  extremity  of  theliDd, 
on  the  other  side  Jordan,  that  is,  to  the  nortii  of  Buhm. 
within  Mount  Hermon.  Some  Biblical  chorognpboi 
think  that  they  find  a  third  Geshur  in  Uie  'Geihiir  m 
Syria'  of  2  Sam.  xv.  8,  the  king  of  which  was  thcftAaj 
in-law  of  Absalom,  who  fied  thither  after  he  hfffwjw 
his  brother  Ammon  to  be  murdered,  and  remained  tto  I 
three  years  till  Joab  had  made  his  peace  with  the  king. 
(See  2  Sam.  liL  8 ;  xiii.  37,  38.)  We  do  not,  howtf, !« 
any  reason  for  establishing  a  difference  between  die  Oe« 
shurites  of  Hermon  and  £ose  of  Syria,  sinoe  tiie  desesu- 
nation  of  *  Syria'  reaches  in  the  Scripture  to  the  ▼ht 
borders  of  Palestine.  Neither  the  Geshurites  of  the  looUi 
nor  those  of  the  north  were  ever  expelled ;  but,  ss ^«e 
fh)m  t;.  13,  the  latter  were  so  fltf  subdued  that  tii^^ 
obliged  to  admit  the  Israelites  to  participate  in  die  eocapi- 
tion  of  their  land. 

4.  *4pA«iL'— TTiisisdiflfercntfipomtheAphekmentioo^ 
in  ch.  xii.  18 ;  but  is  probaUy  the  same  which  is  csM 
Aphik  in  Judg.  i.  31 ;  whenee  we  learn  that  tiie  tnbe  «i 
Asher,  to  which  it  had  been  assigned,  was  unable  tajn 
possession  of  it  This  must  have  been  the  same  phcevitfc 
the  Aphaka  whichEusebios  andSdomen  pl^einl^SBOB 
on  the  river  Adonis,  where  there  was  a  ftuwws  Jeaapie» 
Venus.  A  village  called  Afka  is  still  fbund  in  W^nj 
situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  valley,  which  m«y  F**^ 
mark  the  site  of  tiiis  Aphek.  (Sec  Buekhaidrs  ^m 
p.  25;  Richter's  Wallfahrten,  p.  107.)  ,  . 

—  «  7b  tAe  borders  iftheAmorites/^WemasttaiM^ 
that  this  much  dispersed  people  had  a  eolooy  in  tbeaor^   i 
aswellasinthtsouthaaaeasWuileKwepnforlofappoee   . 
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that  by  some  aooident  the  letter  *!  r  bat  been  traospoeed, 
and  that  -we  ought  to  read  Aramites,  that  is,  Syrians. 
Syria  certainly  was  the  northern  boundary  of  Palestine, 
bat  we  nowhere  else  learn  that  Amorites  were  there. 

5.  '  The  land  rf  th€  (?t62t<«t.'— This  people  had  their 
capital,  called  Gebal,  on  the  sea-shore,  nnder  Lebanon, 
npwards  of  forty  miles  N.N.E.  flx>m  Sidon,  and  therefore 
&r  beyond  the  limits  of  ihe  territory  which  the  Israelites 
ever  permanently  possessed.  This,  with  other  passages, 
seems  to  sanction  the  conclusion  that,  in  the  definition  of 
boundaries,  respect  was  sometimes  had  to  the  limits  which 
might  have  been  obtained,  if  the  people  had  had  that  &ith 
in  the  Lord's  promise  which  would  haye  rendered  them 
inyincible,  and  Uie  want  of  which  kept  them  from  the 
complete  occupation  of  their  promised  country.  On  this 
yiew,  the  definition  of  boundaries  may  haye  had  renrd  to 
the  limits  of  the  kingdom  in  the  time  of  Dayid  and  Solomon, 
when  the  power  of  the  Hebrews  attained  its  highest  point 
But  in  other  explanations  of  boundary,  there  seems  to  be 
a  re&rence  to  that  extent  of  country  which  was  actually 
and  permanently  possessed  and  occupied  by  the  children  of 
Abraham.  The  Giblites  worked  with  the  people  of  Solomon 
and  the  king  of  Tyre,  in  pre^ring  wood  and  stone  for  the 
temple  (1  lungs  y.  18,  marginal  reading);  and  in  Ezek. 
xxyii.  9,  the  people  of  Gebel  are  described  as  emplo^^ed  in 
fitting  out  the  ships  of  Tyre,  on  which  state  the  Giblites 
seem  to  haye  been  dependent  both  in  the  time  of  Solomon 
and  E^kiel.  The  chief  town  is  no  doubt  the  Gabel  of 
Pliny,  and  the  Byblus  of  the  Greeks.  Indeed,  the  Septua- 
gint  has  ihe  latter  name  fbr  *  Gebal'  in  the  last  cited  text, 
as  it  has  Btfi\iovtoT  'Giblites'  here.  It  still  exists  as  a 
small  town  under  the  name  of  Jebail,  surrounded  by  a  wall, 
parts  of  which  seemed  to  Burckhardt  to  haye  been  built  in 
the  time  of  the  Crusades. 

6.  *  Xc6aiton.'— The  monntaisi  of  Iiebamm  form  the  root 
of  the  whole  mountain  system  of  Palestine.  An  extended 
yiew  would  perhaps  trace  them  as  ramiflcatiani  southward 
from  the  great  range  of  Taurus :  but  we  must  content  our- 
selves with  the  more  limited  yiew  which  illustrates  their 
imme^ate  connection  with  Palestine.  The  two  parallel 
ranges  which  the  ancient  classical  geographers  diftin- 
ffoished  by  the  names  of  libanns  (for  tEs  western)  and 
And-Libanns  (for  the  eastern)  are  not  distln|aished  in 
Scripture,  bat  pass  under  thp  general  name  or  Lebanon. 


The  distinctiye  terms  are  howeyer  useful  for  the  purposes 
of  description  and  precise  indication,  and  are  therefore 
usually  retained.  At  this  day  the  natives  distineuish 
Libanus  by  the  name  of  the  'Western  Mountain'  (Jebel 
esh-Sharki),  and  Anti-Libanus  by  that  of  *  Eastern  Moun- 
tain' (Jebel  el-Gharbi);  although  Jebel  Libn&n  (the  same 
name  in  fact  as  Lebanon)  occurs  among  the  Arabs  with 
special  reference  to  the  eastern  range. 

The  two  great  ranges,  which  together  form  the  Lebanon 
of  Scripture,  commence  about  the  parallel  of  Tripoli  (N. 
lat.  34°  280»  run  in  a  general  direction  from  north-east  to 
south-west,  through  aboat  one  degree  of  latitude,  and  form, 
at  their  southern  termination,  the  natural  frontier  of  Pa- 
lestine. These  parallel  ranges  enclose  between  them  a 
fertile  and  well-watered  yalTey,  ayeraging  about  fifteen 
miles  in  width,  which  is  the  Ccele-Syria  (Hollow  Syria)  of 
the  ancients,  but  is  called  by  the  present  inhabitants,  b^ 
way  of  pre-eminence,  el-Bekaa,  or  '  the  Valley,'  which  is 
watered  through  the  greater  portion  of  its  length  by  the 
river  Litany,  the  ancient  Leontes. 

Nearly  opposite  Damascus  the  Anti-Libanus  separates 
into  two  ridges,  which  diyerge  somewhat,  and  enclose  the 
fertile  Wady  et-Teim.  The  easternmost  of  these  two 
ridges,  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  which  is  to  be  considered  as  the 
Hermon  of  Scripture,  continues  its  south-west  coarse,  and 
is  the  proper  prolongation  of  Anti-Libanus.  From  the  base 
of  the  higher  part  of  this  ridse,  a  low  broad  spur,  or  moun- 
tainous tract,  runs  off  towanu  the  south,  formiuff  the  hish 
land  which  shuts  in  the  basin  and  lake  of  el-Huleh  on  the 
east  This  tract  is  called  Jebel  Heish,  the  higher  portion 
of  which  terminates  at  Tel  el-Faras.  The  other  ndge  of 
Anti-Libanua  takes  a  more  westerly  direction.  It  is  long, 
loW|  and  level ;  and  continues  to  border  the  lower  part  of 
the  great  yalley  of  Bekaa,  until  it  seems  to  unite  with  the 
higher  blnffii  and  spurt  of  Lebanon,  and  thus  entirely  to 
elose  that  vall^.  In  fkct,  only  a  narrow  gorge  is  here  left 
between  precipices,  in  some  places  of  great  height,  through 
which  the  litany  finds  its  way  down  to  the  sea,  north  of 
Tyre.  The  chain  of  Lebanon  itself,  or  at  least  its  higher 
ridges,  may  be  said  to  terminate  at  the  point  where  it  is 
thus  broken  through  by  the  Litany.  But  a  broad  and  lower 
mountainous  tract  continues  towards  the  south,  bordering 
the  basin  of  the  Huleh  on  the  west  It  rises  to  its  greatest 
elevation  about  Safed  (Jebel  Safed) ;  and  at  length  ends 
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abruptly  in  the  mountains  of  Nazareth,  as  the  northern 
wall  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  This  high  tract  may  very 
properly  be  re^rded  as  a  prolongation  of  Lebanon. 

The  mountains  of  Lebanon  are  of  limestone  rock,  which 
is  indeed  the  general  constituent  of  the  mountains  of  Syria. 
In  Lebanon  it  has  generally  a  whitish  hue,  and  from  the 
aspect  which  the  range  thus  bears  in  the  distance,  in  its 
clifBi  and  naked  parts,  the  name  of  Lebanon  (which  signifies 
*  white')  has  been  supposed  to  be  deriyed;  but  others  seek 
its  origin  in  the  snows  which  rest  long  upon  the  summits, 
and  perpetually  upon  the  highest  of  them. 

Of  the  two  ranges,  that  of  Libanus  is  by  far  the  highest. 
Its  uppermost  ridge  is  marked  by  a  line,  drawn  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  two  hours'  journey  from  the  sunmiit,  above 
which  all  is  barren :  but  the  slopes  and  valleys  below  this 
line  afford  pasturage,  and  are  capable  of  cultivation,  by 
reason  of  the  numerous  springs  which  are  met  with  in  all 
directions.    Cultivation  is,  however,  chiefly  fbund  on  the 


seaward  slopes,  where  numerous  villages  flourish,  and 
every  inch  of  ground  is  turned  to  account  by  the  indus- 
trious natives,  who,  in  the  absence  of  natural  levels,  con- 
struct artificial  terraces  in  order  to  prevent  the  earth  from 
being  swept  away  by  the  winter  rains,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  retain  the  water  requisite  for  the  irrigation  of  the 
crop.  When  one  looks  upward  from  below,  the  vegetation 
on  tiiese  terraces  is  not  Tisible ;  so  that  the  whole  mountain 
appears  as  if  composed  only  of  immense  rugged  masses  of 
naked  whitish  rock,  traversed  b^  deep  wild  ravines,  running 
down  precipitously  to  the  plam.  No  one  would  suspect 
among  these  rocks  ihe  existence  of  a  vast  multitude  of 
thrifty  villages,  and  a  numerous  population  of  mountaineers, 
hardy,  industrious,  and  brave.  Here,  amidst  the  crag$  of 
the  rocks,  are  to  be  seen  the  remains  of  the  renowned 
cedars ;  but  a  much  larger  proportion  of  firs,  oaks,  brambles, 
mulberry-trees,  fig-trees,  and  vines. 
Although  the  general  elevation  of  Anti-Libaniis  is  in- 
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ferior  to  that  of  Libanus,  the  easternmost  of  the  branches 
into  which  it  divides  towards  its  termination  (Jebel  esh- 
Sheikh)  rises  loftily,  and  overtops  all  the  other  summits  of 
Lebanon.  Our  infonqation  respecting  Anti-Libanus  is  less 
distinct  than  that  concerning  the  opposite  ranse.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  it  has  fewer  inhabitants,  and  is  scarcely 
in  any  part  cultivated ;  nor  does  it  appear  to  be  equally 
cultivable. 

None  of  the  summits  of  Libanus  or  Anti-Libanus  have 
been  measured ;  but  by  comparing  the  accounts  of  different 
travellers  as  to  the  continuance  of  snow  upon  the  higher 
summits,  and  adjusting  them  with  reference  to  tiie  point  of 
perpetual  congelation  in  that  latitude,  we  may  form  a  rough 
estimate,  pro&bly  not  far  from  the  truth.  According  to 
this,  the  average  height  of  the  Libanus  mountains,  from 
the  top  of  which  the  snow  entirely  disappears  in  summer, 
must  be  considerably  below  11,000  feet,  probably  about 
10,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  But  the  higher 
points,  particularly  the  Sannin,  which  is  the  highest  of  all, 
must  be  above  that  limit,  as  the  snow  rests  on  mem  all  the 
year.  By  the  same  rule  the  average  height  of  the  Anti- 
Libanus  range  is  reckoned  as  not  exceeding  9000  feet : 
600 


but  its  highest  point,  in  the  Jebel  esh-Sheik,  or  Mount  Her- 
mon,  is  considered  to  be  somewhat  more  lofty  than  the 
Sannin,  the  highest  point  in  Libanus. 

In  Scripture,  Lebanon  is  very  generally  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  cedar  trees  in  which  it  abounded. 

11.  <  Gilead* — This  district  lay  on  the  east  of  the  Jor- 
dan, between  Bashan  on  the  north  and  the  land  of  Moab 
on  the  south.  In  a  general  way  it  may  l)e  described  as  the 
territory  lyine  between  the  rivers  Jarmuk  (Hieromax) 
and  the  Jabbok,  although  it  may  be  that  the  denomination 
did  not  extend  quite  so  far  to  the  north  as  the  former,  and 
came  somewhat  more  to  the  south  than  the  latter  of  thew 
rivers.  This  district  is  more  mountainous,  and  more  di- 
versified by  hill  and  dale  than  those  by  which  it  is  boonded 
on  the  noith  and  on  the  south.  In  the  southern  part  the 
mountains  are  of  considerable  height  In  the  northern 
part  this  district  is  the  least  interesting ;  in  the  central  and 
eastern  parts  it  is  the  most  picturesque ;  and  the  southern 
the  most  ^rand.  But,  although  the  northern  part  is  a  dull, 
uninteresting  country,  with  littie  wood  and  less  beanty,  the 
soil  is  very  rich,  and  amply  repays  the  labour  of  the  hos- 
bandman.   On  the  southern  border  there  is  nearly  an  equal 
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want  of  wood,  and  the  soil  seems  lest  prodaetiTe ;  but  a 
compensation  is  offered  to  the  traTeller  in  tiie  striking 
character  of  the  scenery  which  the  moontains  offer.  Ad- 
vancing from  the  north  or  north-west  to  the  south  or 
to  the  east,  trees  begin  to  appear,  and  soon  thicken  into 
clumps,  and  woods,  and  forests.  The  roads  are  beautiful, 
windmg  over  hills,  and  through  vales,  or  narrow  rocky 
ravines,  overhung  with  valonidi  oak,  which  is  the  charac- 
teristic tree  of  this  region,  and  which  is  the  last  to  disap- 
pear in  the  least  wooded  parts.  But  there  are  many  other 
fine  trees,  the  names  of  which  travellers  do  not  specify. 
The  beds  of  the  streams  and  winter-torrenti  are  everywhere 
full  of  the  most  superb  oleanders.  The  grandest  nart  of 
the  country  is  the  most  mountainous — about  JebelAdjel An. 
Corn-fields  appear  in  figivonrable  situations.  The  valonidi 
and  prickly  oaks,  and  the  olive-tree,  invest  the  lower  sum- 
mits, or  appear  tufted  among  the  crags.  After  a  long 
ascent  these  disappear,  saving  the  prickly-oak ;  but  the 
arbutus,  the  fir,  and  the  ash  succeed  them ;  and  a  larger- 
leaved  spedes  of  valonidi  supplies  the  place  of  that  which 
we  have  lost  Even  the  noble  crags  which  form  the  sum- 
mits of  these  mountains  are  almost  hidden  among  beautiful 
trees.  The  fir-trees  of  the  utmost  heights  are  very  noble. 
One  of  the  finest  and  broadest  valleys  of  Gilead  is  that 
near  el-Hosn,  whidi  Lord  Lindsay  uus  describes : — *  A 
beautifbl  narrow  glen  ushered  ns  into  a  broad  valley, 
richly  wooded  to  the  summits  of  the  hills  with  noble 
prickly-oaks,  a  few  piue-trees  towering  over  them.  I 
never  should  have  thought  that  the  shrub  which  I  had 
seen  covering  the  hills  at  Hebron  could  have  attained  such 
size  and  beauty :  vet  the  l«if  of  the  largest  tree  is  not 
larger  than  the  shrubs.  I  saw  an  occasional  dei/ub  tree, 
or  arbutus,  but  the  prevailbg  trees  were  oaks,  prickly  and 
broadfleafed :  it  was  forest  scenery  of  the  noblest  character 
—next  to  that  of  Old  England,  with  which  none  I  ever  saw 
can  stand  comparison.' 

—  *aU Baihan' — All  Bashan  must  be  regarded  as  in- 
cluding Argob,  which  is  frequently  mentioned  along  with 
it,  and  seems  to  have  been  its  most  fertile  and  pleasant 
district,  but  the  exact  limits  of  which  are  unascertained. 
Bashan  is  celebrated  in  Scripture  chiefly  for  its  oaks  and 
for  its  cattle.  The  *  bulls  of  Bashan'  was  indeed  a  pro- 
verbial expression  fbr  cattle  in  their  best  and  proudest 
conation.  This,  of  course,  implies  the  excellence  of  its 
pastures.  We  shall  understand  that  Bashan  embraced  the 
northernmost  portion  of  the  trans- Jordanic  country,  ftom 
the  spurs  of  Mount  Hermon  to  the  river  Jarmfik,  a  Uir 
miles  south  of  the  Lake  of  Grennesareth ;  although,  as  inti- 
mated in  the  preceding  note,  there  is  reason  to  think  that 
the  district  may  have  extended  somewhat  to  the  south  of 
that  river.  We  have  already  found  more  than  one  occasion 
to  intimate  that  the  whole  country  east  of  the  Jordan  is 
elevated  far  above  the  level  of  that  river,  insomuch  that 
the  high  mountains  which  rise  before  one  who  approaches 
tram  the  west,  offer  but  slight  descents  into  the  eastern 

Slains  when  their  summits  are  reached.  The  chain  of 
ebel  Heish  comes  down  from  the  Great  Hermon,  through 
about  twenty-five  miles  of  the  tract  which  is  now  under 
our  notice.  The  higher  road  passes  over  this  chain,  near 
the  middle  part ;  while  the  lower  road  passes  about  seven 
miles  south  from  its  terminating  eminence  of  Tel  Faras. 
These  hills  are  of  very  moderate  elevation  when  we  draw 
near  them,  although  their  positive  height  above  the  valley 
of  the  Jordan  on  the  one  hand,  and  above  the  plains  of 
Jolan  and  Damascus  on  the  other,  makes  them  most  con- 
spicuous in  the  distance.  The  road  has  a  gradual  ascent 
to  them  in  both  directions.  These  hills  are  bordered  by  a 
stony  district,  which  is  about  three  miles  broad,  and  in 
some  directions  more.  The  oaks,  for  which  the  country 
was  so  highly  celebrated,  make  their  appearance  a  few 
miles  after  we  leave  the  valley  of  the  Jordan.  They  are 
of  the  dwarf  kind,  and  in  this  quarter  their  branches  have, 
to  a  very  great  extent,  been  lopped  off,  and  carried  away 
for  fuel.  After  passing  the  hills,  the  country  becomes 
flatter  and  more  plentifully  wooded.  The  soil  is  richer, 
cultivable,  and,  to  a  considerable  extent,  cultivated.  As 
we  advance  to  the  river  Meghannye  the  trees  increase,  and 


the  country  becomes  a  fbrest ;  but  beyond  that  river,  we 
soon  enter  a  stony  plain,  which  continues  to  the  fertile 

Slain  of  Damascus.  The  river,  or  the  border  of  this  stony 
esert,  probably  formed  the  northern  limit  of  Bashan,  and, 
consequentiy,  of  the  territory  of  Manasseh  beyond  Jordan. 
The  general  pasturage  of  this  tract  is  very  good,  and 
wherever  there  are  streams  the  soil  is  coverea  with  the 
most  luxuriant  herbage  and  grass  of  the  brightest  green. 
The  utes  of  the  villages  are  marked  by  clumps  of  poplara 
and  olive-trees.  But  in  this  region  villages  are  fSw  and 
fkr  between ;  and,  says  Mi^r  Skinner,  *  it  is  desolate  to 
pass  over  so  rich  a  country  for  many  hours  without  seeing 
a  habitation.'  In  the  sou&em  part  of  the  country,  which 
the  mountains  of  Heish  do  not  intersect,  the  plain  is  more 
even  and  open.  It  also  appears  to  be  less  wooded—at  least 
the  presence  of  wood  is  less  noticed,  until  near  the  souUiem- 
most  border  at  the  river  Jarmfik.  For  eighteen  or  twenty 
miles  east  of  the  hills  which  bound  the  Lake  of  Genne- 
sareth,  the  plain  is  wholly  uncultivated,  but  is  overgrown 
with  a  wild  herb  called  khobt  on  which  camels  and  oxen 
feed  with  pleasure— even  in  this  circumstance  agreeing 
with  the  ancient  character  of  the  country.  The  tract  thus 
characterised  must  have  included  Argob.  The  soil  is  black 
or  gray ;  but,  at  the  distance  eastward  which  we  have  in- 
dicated, the  soil  changes  to  the  red  colour  of  the  earth  of 
the  Hauran  plains;  and,  as  if  this  soil  were  more  cul- 
tivate, as  it  probably  is,  cultivation  commences  with  this 
change.  The  neighbourhood  of  Txeil,  where,  on  the  route, 
this  change  first  appears,  offers  also  the  first  traces  of  cul- 
tivation. Beyond  this,  the  greater  part  of  the  plain  is,  in 
the  season,  covered  with  fine  crops  of  wheat  and  barl^ ; 
but  in  about  fifteen  miles  more  the  plain  becomes  badly 
cultivated ;  and,  finally,  we  enter  upon  the  first  stony  and 
then  rocky  district,  which  bounds  this  district  upon  the 
north  and  east  See  the  accounts  of  this  region  in  the 
respective  Travels  of  Burckhardt,  Buckingham,  Irby  and 
Mangles,  Skinner,  and  Lord  Lindsay. 

12.  « -/4«AfaroM.'— This,  one  of  the  capitals  of  Bashan, 
derived  its  name  from  the  Syrian  Venus,  whose  worship 
was  very  prevalent  in  Syria  and  the  neighbouring  regions. 
It  is  sometimes  called  Ashtaroth-Cimiaim ;  the  acQunct 
signifies  'the  two-homed,'  the  soddess  being  sometimes 
represented,  like  the  Egyptian  ms,  homed,  or  with  the 
homed  moon.  In  time  ue  *  Ashtaroth '  was  dropped,  and 
it  was  called  simply  Camaim  and  Camion,  as  in  the  books 
of  Maccabees  (1  Mace.  v.  26,  43,  44 ;  2  Mace  xii.  21,  26), 
and,  in  Jerome's  time,  Camea.  It  was  then  a  considerable 
town.  The  place  is  now  called  Mezareib,  and  is  the  seat 
of  the  first  castie  (built  upwards  of  three  centuries  since) 
on  the  route  of  the  great  pilgrim  caravan  from  Damascus 
to  Mecca.  The  castle  contains  the  storehouses  of  provi- 
sions for  the  caravan,  upon  the  roo&  of  which  are  built 
sixteen  or  eighteen  mud  huts,  for  the  peasants  who  cul- 
tivate the  neighbouring  grounds.  There  are  no  houses 
beyond  the  predncts  of  the  castie.  Near  it,  on  the  north 
and  east,  are  a  great  number  of  springs,  whose  waters  col- 
lect at  a  short  distance  into  a  large  pond  or  lake,  nearly 
half  an  hour  in  circumference,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  an 
island.  The  water  is  excellent,  and  clear  as  crystal, 
abounding  in  fish.  Near  this  lake  there  are  many  ruins 
of  ancient  buildinffs. 

—  *  jafretV— This  was  the  second  chief  city  of  Bashan ; 
and  here  the  decisive  action  was  fought  in  wnich  Og  was 
slain.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  suppose  it  to  be  the  same  that 
was  in  their  time  called  Adara,  and  was  then  a  consider- 
able city  of  what  was  then  called  Arabia,  lying  at  the  dis- 
tance of  fi)ur-and-twenty  miles  fhun  Botsra.  It  was  also 
called  Adraa,  and  is  said  to  have  been  on  a  branch  of  the 
Hieromax.  It  may  perhaps  be  found,  as  Burckhardt  con- 
jectures, in  the  village  called  Draa,  about  five  miles  N.N.E. 
from  Ashtaroth. 

1 7.  '  Heshbon,*  etc — Most  of  the  principal  towns  men- 
tioned in  this  cha]>ter  have  been  already  noticed  under 
Num.  xxi.  and  xxxii.  Such  of  them  as  have  not  been 
coimdered  will  be  noticed  where  they  occur  historically  ; 
for  there  are  few  but  historical  towns  which  seem  to  claim 
particular  notice.    The  names  of  towns  here  given,  as  in- 
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eluded  in  the  portkm  of  each  tribe,  are  howerer  of  the 
highest  importaDoe  as  materials  for  a  mao,  which  it  would 
have  been  oiffienlt  to  constmct  without  them.  We  are  at 
onoe  enabled  to  determine,  by  reference  to  these  lists,  in 
what  tribe  most  of  the  towns  hereafter  mentioned  in  Sorip- 
tuse  were  situated ;  and  then  our  research  is  limited  to 
ascertain  in  what  part  of  a  tribe's  territory  we  are  to  seek 
that  purticular  town  which  engages  our  attention.  In 
ch.  xiu  we  stated  at  once  the  neoevarj  jparticulars  con- 
cerning the  ancient  metropolitan  cities  of  Palestine ;  but 
as  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  describe  even  the  chief 
towns  which  occur  in  the  following  lists,  we  shall  merely 
point  out  the  principal  of  those  in  each  tribe,  and  mention 
under  what  texts  an  account  of  them  is  to  be  sought 

The  principal  towns  of  Reuben  were,  AMod-Pugah, 
of  which  we  only  know  that  it  was  situated  near  Mount 
Pisgah;  Bethabara  (see  John  L  28) ;  Beth-peor,  or  Baal- 
peor,  where  Balaam  came  to  curse  Israel,  and  in  the 
Talley  over  against  which  Moses  deliyered  the  summary 
of  the  law  contained  in  Deuteronomy  (Num.  xxv.  8; 
Dent  It.  46) ;  Bezer,  usually  called  *  Beser  in  the  wilder- 
ness,' or  *  in  the  plain,'  implying  that  it  was  in  a  desert 
ert  of  the  country,  probably  towards  Arabia  (it  was  a 
lYitical  dty,  and  one  of  the  three  cities  of  refhge  on  the 
east  of  Jorcum) ;  Hethbon  (see  Num.  zxi.  26) ;  Jahaz^  a 
fIroDtier  town  of  the  land  m  Moab,  where  the  battle  was 
fought  between  Sihon  and  the  Hebrews  (Num.  xxi.  3d), 
and  which  Reuben  gave  to  tiie  Lerites  (ch.  xxi.  36); 
Ktdemoth,  near  the  Amon,  and  giving  name  to  the  wildov 
ness  whence  Moses  sent  his  messengers  to  Sihon  king  of 


the  Amorites  rDeut  ii.  36)— it  became  a  Levitieil  otj; 
Medeba  (see  Num.  zxi.  30) ;  Mmkaaik,  gLiea  to  the 
Levites ;  Sibmah(w6e  Num.  xxxii  3). 

24.  <  GaJ.'— The  particular  boundsiieB  of  tlui  ind 
other  tribes  will  be  much  better  indicated  by  agoodnap 
than  by  anv  amount  of  written  desehptioiL  The  prioduil 
towns  of  this  tribe  were,  Beth-<iran,  or  B^Uhonm,  cilled 
in  Num.  xxxii.  17,  together  with  B$th^imakf  'fenoed 
cities  and  folds  for  sheep.' — Herod  changed  the  name  of 
the  former  to  liyias,  and  as  to  the  latter,  see  the  note  on 
the  text  just  referred  to;  Jtutr  (see  Num.  izxil  3); 
MahantUmt  where  the  angels  met  Jacob  (see  Gen.  Trrfi 
3) ;  Pemuel,  or  Peniel  (see  Gen.  xxxiL  30);  BMik,  or 
Babbatk-Ammon,  the  capital  of  the  Anunonites,  afterwards 
Philadelphia  (see  the  notes  on  Jer.  xlix.  3,  andEieLzxT. 
5) ;  Bamatk-Mizp^  or  Ramoth-Gilead  (see  2  Kingi  ix.  1); 
Succoih  (see  Gen.  xxxiii.  17). 

29.  '  H(df  tribe  of  MamMtek'-'Athtarotk'CttrMimuA 
Edrtif  noticed  above,  are  the  only  two  here  mentiooed  oat 
of  the  sixty  cities  which  the  half  tribe  on  the  esit  of  Jo^ 
dan  possessed.  The  other  cities,  however,  of  prinenil 
importance,  were,  Beifuaida,  not  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Testament,  but  fluently  in  the  New  (see  John  ziL  SI); 
Gadaraf  where  Christ  cast  forth  the  unclean  qdrit  of  the 
man  who  dwelt  in  the  tombs  (see  Luke  viii.  26) ;  Gtrm^ 
or  Gergesa,  the  inhabitanto  of  which  bescnigfat  Jesoi  to 
leave  their  district,  after  he  had  permitted  the  nnekin 
spirits  to  enter  the  herd  of  swine ;  Jabetk-Oiltad,  cob- 
neeted  with  some  important  incidents  in  the  hiitorf  of 
Saul  (see  1  Sam.  xi.  8,  and  the  note  on  Judg.  zxi  8). 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

1  The  nine  tribes  and  half  are  to  have  their  inherit" 
once  by  lot,    6  Cakhby  privilege  cbtaineth  Hebron* 

And  these  are  the  countries  which  the  children 
of  Israel  inherited  in  the  land  of  Canaan, 
Vhich  Eleazar  the  priest,  and  Joshua  the 
son  of  Nun,  and  the  heads  of  the  fathers  of 
the  tribes  of  the  children  of  Israel,  distributed 
for  inheritance  to  them. 

2  "By  lot  xDos  their  inheritance,  as  the 
Lord  commanded  by  the  hand  of  Moses,  for 
the  nine  tribes,  and /or  the  half  tribe. 

3  For  Moses  had  riven  the  inheritance  of 
two  tribes  and  an  halftribe  on  the  other  side 
Jordan :  but  unto  the  Levites  he  gave  none 
iDheritance  among  them. 

4  For  the  children  of  Joseph  were  two 
tribes,  Manasseh  and  Ephraim :  therefore  they 
gave  no  part  unto  the  Levites  in  the  land, 
save  cities  to  dwell  tra,  with  their  suburbs  for 
their  cattle  and  for  their  substance. 

5  *As  the  Lord  commanded  Moses,  so  the 
children  of  Israel  did,  and  they  divided  the  land. 

6  IT  Then  the  children  of  Judah  came  unto 
Joshua  in  Gilgal :  and  Caleb  the  son  of  Je- 
phunneh  the  Kenezite  said  unto  him.  Thou 
Kuowest  the  thing  that  the  Lord  said  unto 
Moses  the  man  of  God  concerning  me  and 
thee  in  Eadesh-bamea. 

7  Forty  years  old  toot  I  when  Moses  the 


servant  of  the  Lord  sent  me  from  Eadesh- 
bamea  to  es{)y  out  the  land ;  and  I  brought 
him  word  acain  as  it  toas  in  mine  heart 

8  NeverUieless  my  brethren  that  went  up 
with  me  made  the  heart  of  llie  people  melt: 
but  I  wholly  ^followed  the  Lord  my  God 

9  And  Moses  sware  on  that  day,  saying) 
Surely  the  land  whereon  thy  feet  have  trodden 
shall  be  ihine  inheritance,  and  thy  children's 
for  ever,  because  thou  hast  whoUy  followed 
the  Lord  my  God. 

10  And  now,  behold,  the  Lord  hath  kept 
me  alive,  as  he  said,  these  forty  and  fi?e 
years,  even  since  the  Lord  spake  this  word 
unto  Moses,  while  the  children  o/*  Israel  •wan- 
dered in  the  wilderness  s  and  now,  lo,  I  i»i 
this  day  fourscore  and  five  years  old. 

11  As  yet  1  am  as  strong  this  day  as  / 
was  in  the  day  that  Moses  sent  me :  as  mv 
strength  was  then,  even  so  is  my  stren^ 
now,  for  war,  bolli  to  go  out,  and  to  come  m. 

12  Now  therefore  give  me  this  mountain, 
whereof  the  Lord  spsike  in  that  day;  for 
thou  heardest  in  that  day  how  the  Anakims 
were  there,  and  that  the  cities  were  great  (od 
fenced :  if  so  be  the  Lord  wiU  be  with  me, 
then  I  shall  be  able  to  drive  them  out,  as  the 
Lord  said. 

13  And  Joshua  blessed  him,  and  gave  onto 
Caleb  the  son  of  Jephunneh  Hebron  for  an 
inheritance. 


lKttm.84. 17.  tNam.M.M,Mid88.M.       •Nam.85.«.    Chap.  «1.  t.  «Naiii.  H.M.  •Heb.iMrflW.       •fcetaf.^.t. 
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14  ^Hebron  therefore  became  the  inherit- 
ance of  Caleb  the  son  of  Jephunneh  the 
Kenezite  unto  this  day,  because  that  he 
wholly  followed  the  Loed  God  of  Israel. 


f  Chap,  f  1. 18.    1  Maoo.  8.  M. 


15  And  'the  name  of  Hebron  before  teas 
Kirjath-arba ;  which  Arba  was  a  great  man 
among  the  Anakims.  And  the  land  had  rest 
from  war. 


8  Chap.  15.  8. 


Vene  5.  <  They  divided  the  landJ^ln  the  sixth  year  it 
seemed  that,  as  compared  with  the  allotment  of  territory  to 
the  two  tribes  and  half  beyond  the  Jordan,  sufficient  to 
provide  fbr  three  tribes  more  on  the  same  liberal  scale  had 
been  snbdued.  To  recognise  that  God  was  the  sovereign 
proprietor  of  the  soil,  and  had  the  entire  right  to  its  dis- 
posal, his  dedsion  was  appealed  to  by  a  solemn  lot,  to 
determine  the  particular  tribes  to  which  this  first  dis- 
tribution of  territory  in  the  Promised  Land  should  be  as- 
signed. By  this  course  all  the  jealousies  were  prevented 
which  might  have  arisen  had  the  distribution  been  made 
by  Joshua  himself,  or  by  anj  other  person  or  body  of  per- 
sons on  their  own  responsibility.  The  lot  assinied  this 
portion  of  the  land  to  Judah,  Ephraim,  and  Manasseh. 
The  distinct  manner  in  which  provision  was  thus  made  in 
the  first  instance  fbr  the  very  tribes  which  had  received 
from.  Jacob  the  birthright  and  the  double  portion,  while 
it  served  to  intimate  to  other  tribes  that  the  lot  had  not 
been  fortuitously  determined,  but  had  been  guided  by  the 
Divine  will,  must  also  have  contributed  in  no  inconsider- 
able d^;ree  to  give  a  fUrther  sanction  to  the  superiority 
which  ue  tribes  of  Judah  and  Ephraim  had  already  begun 
to  assume. 

This  first  dittributioa  of  the  lands  is  not  usually  in 
Ustories  and  oommentariet  distinyiishad  fh>m  what  was 
really  the  second  and  final  distribution ;  but  a  careful 


comparison  of  the  texts,  particularly  of  the  eighteenth 
oh^ter,  wni  shew  that  this  important  distinction  ought 
to  be  made,  and  that  the  final  distribution  to  the  seven 
remaining  tribes  did  not  take  place  till  some  years  after 
that  in  which  provision  was  made  for  the  tribes  of  Judah 
and  Ephraim,  and  half  the  tribe  of  Manasseh.  [Appxmbiz, 
No.  19.] 

12.  <  Then  I  shaU  he  able  to  drive  them  omI'— There 
is  a  difficulty  here ;  because,  in  ch.  xl.  21,  it  is  expressly 
said  that  Joshua  had  already  driven  the  Anakim  out  of 
Hebron.  Some  think  that  Caleb's  daim  of  the  district  of 
Hebron  was  anterior  to  the  conquest  of  the  city  by  Joshua; 
others  suppose  that  Joshua  indeed  took  the  dty,  but  that 
the  Anakim  retained  the  adjacent  hills,  from  which  Caleb 
now  proposed  to  expel  them ;  and  this  is  judged  to  be  the 
more  probable,  as  it  appears  that  Caleb  did  not  become 
the  proprietor  of  the  city,  which  was  given  to  the  priests, 
but  that  be  did  possess  the  district  in  which  Hebron  stood. 
Lastly,  another,  and  perhaps  the  best  interpretation,  sup- 
poses that  the  Anakhn  had  recovered  Hebron  while  Joshua 
had  been  engaged  hi  the  northern  parts  of  the  country, 
and  that  now  Caleb  contemplates  to  take  it  agahi  from 
them.  We  know  that  some  towns  which  Joshua  took  were 
retaken  by  the  former  inhabitants,  and  that  others  which 
he  destroyed  had  been  rebuflt;  and  the  same  certainly 
may  have  happened  in  the  case  of  Hebron. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

1  The  borders  of  the  lot  of  Judah.  13  Caldf's  por- 
tion and  conquest.  16  Othniel,  for  his  valour,  hath 
Achsahf  CkUeb^s  daughter,  to  wife.  IS  She  olh- 
taineth  a  blessing  of  her  father.  21  The  cities  of 
Judah.    63  TJte  J(^nisites  not  conquered. 

This  then  was  the  lot  of  the  trihe  of  the 
children  of  Judah  by  their  families ;  ^even  to 
the  border  of  Edom  the  'wilderness  of  Zin 
southward  tDos  the  uttermost  part  of  the  south 
coast 

2  And  their  south  border  was  from  the 
shore  of  the  salt  sea,  from  the  'bay  tiiat  look- 
eth  southward : 

3  And  it  went  out  to  the  south  side  to 
^Maaleh-acrabbim,  and  passed  along  to  Zin, 
and  ascended  up  on  the  south  side  unto  Ka- 
desh-bamea,  and  passed  along  to  Hezron, 
and  went  up  to  Adkr,  and  fetched  a  compass 
to  Karkaa : 

4  From  thence  it  passed  toward  Azmon, 
and  went  out  unto  the  river  of  Egypt ;  and 
the  goings  out  of  that  coast  were  at  tne  sea : 
this  shall  be  your  south  coast. 

5  And  the  east  border  toas  the  salt  sea. 


even  unto  the  end  of  Jordan.  And  their 
border  in  the  north  quarter  was  from  the  bay 
of  the  sea  at  the  uttermost  part  of  Jordan : 

6  And  the  border  went  up  to  Beth-hogla, 
and  passed  along  by  the  north  of  Beth-arabah ; 
and  the  border  went  up  to  the  stone  of  Bohan 
Ihe  son  of  Reuben : 

7  And  the  border  went  up  toward  Debir 
from  the  valley  of  Achor,  ana  so  northward, 
looking  toward  Gilgal,  that  is  before  the 
going  up  to  Adummim,  which  is  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river :  and  the  border  passed  to- 
ward the  waters  of  En-shemesh,  and  the 
goings  out  thereof  were  at  *En-rogel : 

8  And  the  border  went  up  by  Ihe  valley 
of  the  son  of  Hinnom  unto  the  south  side  of 
the  Jebusite;  the  same  is  Jerusalem:  and 
the  border  went  up  to  the  top  of  Ihe  moun- 
tain that  lieth  before  tiie  valley  of  Hinnom 
westward,  which  is  at  the  end  of  the  valley  of 
the  giants  northward : 

9  And  the  border  was  drawn  from  the  top 
of  the  hill  unto  the  fountain  of  the  water  of 
Nephtoah,  and  went  out  to  the  cities  of  mount 
Ephron ;  and  the  border  was  drawn  to  Baalah, 
which  is  Kirjath-jearim : 


>  Nam.  U.  8. 


t  Num.  33.  86. 


>  Heb.  tongtu. 


4  Or,  tAe  going  «g»  to  Aerahbim. 


ft  1  Kings  l.f. 
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10  And  the  border  compassed  from  Baalah 
westward  unto  mount  Seh*,  and  passed  along 
unto  the  side  of  mount  Jearim,  wnich  is  Che- 
salon,  on  the  north  side,  and  went  down  to 
Beth-shemesh,  and  passed  on  to  Timnah : 

11  And  the  border  went  out  unto  the  side . 
of  Ekron  northward:    and  the  border  was 
drawn  to  Shicron,  and  passed  alon^  to  mount 
Baalah,  and  went  out  unto  Jabneel;  and  the 
goings  out  of  the  border  were  at  the  sea. 

12  And  the  west  border  teas  to  the  great 
sea,  and  the  coast  thereof.  This  is  the  coast 
of  the  children  of  Judah  round  about  accord- 
ing to  their  families. 

13  IT  And  unto  Caleb  the  son  of  Jephun- 
neh  he  gave  a  part  among  the  children  of 
Judah,  according  to  the  commandment  of  the 
Lord  to  Joshua,  even  'the  cibr  of  Arba'  the 
father  of  Anak,  which  city  is  I^bron. 

14  And  Caleb  drove  thence  *the  three  sons 
of  Anak,  Sheshai,  and  Ahiman,  and  Talmai, 
the  children  of  Anak. 

15  And  he  went  up  thence  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  Debir :  and  the  name  of  Debir 
before  was  Kirjatli-sepher. 

16  IT  And  Caleb  said,  He  that  smiteth 
Kirjath-sepher,  and  taketh  it,  to  him  will  I 
give  Achsah  my  daughter  to  wife. 

17  And  Othniel  the  son  of  Kenaz,  the 
brother  of  Caleb,  took  it :  and  he  gave  him 
Achsah  his  daughter  to  wife. 

]  8  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  she  came  unto 
him^  that  she  moved  him  to  ask  of  her  father 
a  field ;  and  she  lighted  off  A^  ass ;  and 
Caleb  said  unto  her.  What  wouldest  thou? 

19  Who  answered.  Give  me  a  blessing; 
for  thou  hast  given  me  a  south  land ;  give  me 
also  springs  of  water.  And  he  gave  ner  the 
upper  springs,  and  the  nether  spnnes. 

20  This  is  the  inheritance  of  the  tribe  of 
the  children  of  Judah  according  to  their  fami- 
lies. 

21  H  And  the  uttermost  cities  of  the  tribe 
of  the  children  of  Judah  toward  the  coast  of 
Edom  southward  were  Kabzeel,  and  Eder, 
and  Jaffur, 

22  And  Kinah,  and  Dimonah,  and  Ada- 
dah, 

23  And  Kedesh,  and  Hazor,  and  Ithnan, 

24  Ziph,  and  Telem,  and  Bealoth, 

25  And  Hazor,  Hadattah,  and  Kerioth, 
and  Hezron,  which  is  Hazor, 

26  Amam,  and  Shema,  and  Moladah, 

27  And  Hazar-gaddah,  and  Heshmon,  and 
Beth-palet, 


28  And  Hazar-shual,  and  Bcer-sheba,  and 
Bizjothiah, 

29  Baalah,  and  lim,  and  Azem, 

30  And  Eltolad,  and  Chesil,  and  Hormali, 

31  And  Ziklag,  and  Madmannah,  and 
Sansannah, 

32  And  Lebaoth,  and  Shilhim,  and  Ain, 
and  Rimmon :  all  the  cities  are  twenty  and 
nine,  with  their  villages : 

33  And  in  the  valley,  Eshtaol,  and  Zoreali) 
and  Ashnah, 

34  And  Zanoah,  and  En-ganmro,  Tap- 
puah,  and  Enam> 

35  Jarmuth,  and  Adullam,  Socoh,  and 
Azekah, 

36  And  Sharaim,  and  Adithaim,  and  Ge- 
derah,  *and  Gederothaim;  fourteen  cities 
with  their  villages : 

37  Zenan,  and  Hadashah,  and  MigdaM 

38  And  Dilean,  and  Mizpeb,  and  Jok- 
theel, 

39  Lachish,  and  Bozkath,  and  Eglon, 

40  And  Cabbon,  and  Lahmam,  and  Kitb- 
lish, 

41  And  Gederoth,  Beth-dagon,  and  Naa- 
mah,  and  Makkedah ;  sixteen  cities  with  their 
villages : 

42  Libnah*  and  Ether,  and  Ashan, 

43  And  «nphtah,  and  Ashnah,  and  Nezib, 

44  And  Keilah,  and  Achzib,  and  Mare- 
shah  ;  nine  cities  with  their  villages : 

45  Ekron,  with  her  towns  and  her  vil- 
lages: 

46  From  Ekron  even  unto  the  sea,  all  that 
lay  **near  Ashdod,  with  their  villages: 

47  Ashdod  with  her  towns  and  her  villages, 
Gaza  with  her  towns  and  her  villages,  mito 
the  river  of  Egypt,  and  the  great  sea,  and  the 
border  thereof: 

48  And  m  the  mountains,  Shamir,  and 
Jattir,  and  Socoh, 

49  And  Dannah,  and  Kirjath-sannab,  which 
is  Debir, 

50  And  Anab,  and  Eshtemoh,  and  Anim, 

51  And  Goshen,  and  Holon,  and  GOoh 
eleven  cities  witH  their  villages : 

52  Arab,  and  Dumah,  and  Eshean, 

53  And  **Janum,andBeth-tappuah,Aphe- 
kah, 

64  And  Humtah.  and  "Kirjath-arba,  whidi 
is  Hebron,  and  Zior ;  nine  cities  with  their 
villages : 

55  Maon,  Carmel,  and  Ziph,  and  Juttah, 

56  And  Jezreel,  and  Jokdeam,  and  Za- 
noah, 


•  Chap.  14,  15. 
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57  Cain,  Gibeah,  and  Timnah ;  ten  cities 
with  their  villages : 

58  Halhul,  Seth-zur,  and  Gedor, 

59  And  Maarath,  and  Beth-anoth,  and 
Eltekon  ;  six  cities  with  their  villages : 

60  Kirjath-baal,  which  is  Kirjath-jearim, 
and  Rabbah ;  two  cities  with  their  vil- 
lages: 


61  In  the  wilderness,  Beth-arabah,  Mid- 
din,  and  Secacah,      ^ 

62  And  Nibshan,  and  the  city  of  salt,  and 
En-gedi ;  six  cities  with  their  viUages. 

63  T  As  for  the  Jebusites  the  inhabitants 
of  Jerusalem,  the  children  of  Judah  could  not 
drive  them  out :  but  the  Jebusites  dwell  with 
the  children  of  Judah  at  Jerusalem  unto  this  day. 


Verse  1.  *  ITiU  then  was  the  lot  of  the  tribe  of  Judah: ^ 
The  lands  on  the  east  of  Jordan  were  not  distributed  by 
lot,  bat  were  given  by  Moses  to  the  tribes  which  had  ap- 
plied for  them.  We  now  enter  upon  the  diTision  by  lot. 
There  were  two  diyisions,  the  first  of  which  provided  for 
the  tribes  of  Judah,  Ephraim,  and  half  of  Manasseh ;  and 
it  is  a  remarkable  confirmation  of  the  prophetic  blessing 
pronounced  by  Jacob  at  his  death,  that  the  lot  secured  the 
earliest  and  amplest  provision  for  the  descendants  of  the 
two  tons  to  whom  he  assi^ed  the  preference.  How  the 
lot  was  taken  at  the  first  division  we  do  not  know ;  but  it 
was  probably  the  same  in  principle,  as  in  the  mode  ibllowei 
with  respect  to  the  remaining  seven  tribes.  (See  ch.  xviii.) 
We  may  therefore  conclude,  that  when  this  first  conquered 
portion  of  the  land  had  been  surveyed,  and  found  sufficient 
to  furnish  three  cantons,  all  the  tribes  cast  lots  for  them, 
and  they  fell  to  Judah,  Ephraim,  and  the  half  tribe  of  Ma- 
nasseh.  The  difference  was,  that  at  the  first  division  the 
question  was  not  only  what  lot  should  be  had,  but  whether 
an^  should  at  present  be  obtuned  by  a  particular  tribe ;  at 
the  second  division,  the  former  question  only  was  to  be  de- 
termined, there  being  then  as  many  lots  as  there  were 
tribes  unprovided  for.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  south- 
em  border  of  Judah  coincides  with  that  of  the  land  gene- 
rally, this  being  the  southernmost  tribe.  See  the  note  on 
Num.  zxxiv. 

6.  *  The  stone  of  Bohan  the  son  of  Reuben»* — ^The  stone 
was  probably  set  up  either  as  a  sepulchral  monument,  like 
*  the  pillar  of  Bachel's  grave '  (Gen.  xxxv.  20),  or  else  to 
commemorate  some  exploit  of  Bohan,  who  was  doubdess 
one  of  the  Reubenites  that  came  over  Jordan  to  assist  in  the 
conquest  of  the  country. 

16.  '  7b  kim  will  I  give  Aehsah  my  daughter  to  wife,* — 
The  fiither  having  in  the  East  the  aMolute  disposal  of  his 
daughter,  such  oners  as  this  of  Caleb,  have  at  all  times 
been  usual  as  encouragements  to  enterprise.  So  Saul  pro- 
mised his  daughter  in  marriage  to  him  that  should  slay 
Goliath  (1  Sam.  xvii.  25).  Nor  was  the  practice  confined 
to  the  East ;  as  we  find  examples  of  it  in  classical  antiquity, 
and,  subsequently,  in  the  ages  of  chivalry.  The  father 
who  makes  such  an  offer  is  of  course  understood  to  dispense 
with  the  usual  payments  which  a  &ther  expects  firom  the 
bridegroom ;  anid  not  only  so,  but  sometimes  grants  a  dowry 
with  tiie  bride.  This  Caleb  seems  to  have  done ;  but  whe- 
ther as  part  of  his  original  proposal,  or  an  additional  fiivour 
to  his  nephew  Othniel,  does  not  appear. 

18.  *She  moved  him  to  ask  </ her  father  a  JieW^It 
seems  that  Othniel  was  conducting  Acbisah  to  his  own  home 
^trom  her  fkthefs  house ;  when,  this  being  perhaps  the  first 
time  she  had  been  able  to  speak  to  him,  she  advised  him,  or 
else  desired  him  to  allow  her  (for  the  clause  is  difierentiy 
understood)  to  ask  Caleb  to  bestow  on  them  springs  of 
water,  without  which  the  dry  lands  he  had  already  given 
would  want  much  of  their  value.  The  request  is  an  inte- 
resting indication  of  the  supreme  importance  of  water  in 
Oriental  regions. 

—  •  Shelighted  qff  her  ass.* — According  to  some  inter- 
pretations, she  did  Uiis  fVom  finding  Othniel  reluctant  to 
trouble  Caleb  on  the  subject;  while  others  suppose  she 
merely  asked  from  him  permission  fbr  herself  to  act,  and, 
having  obtained  it,  proceeded  accordinsly.  The  whole  of 
this  remarkable  passage  is  attended  with  many  verbal  dif- 
ficulties, though  the  general  sense  is  sufficientiy  dear.  The 


Septnagint  says  that  Caleb's  daughter  cried  from  off  the 
ass;  and  the  Vulgate  merely  renders  that  she  sighed  as  she 
sat  upon  the  ass.  But  having  to  ask  a  favour  of  her  father, 
she  undoubtedly  lighted  off  the  beast  on  which  she  rode, 
for  this,  according  to  ancient  Oriental  usage,  was  a  proper 
and  becoming  way  of  manifesting  the  respect  she  owed  her 
&ther. 

20.  *  This  is  the  inheritance  of  the  tribe  of. . .  Judah: — 
There  are  some  remarks  on  the  character  of  this  inherit- 
ance in  the  note  to  Gen.  xlix.  8.  Its  limits  are  well  defined 
in  the  early  part  of  this  chapter;  and  it  will  be  observed 
that  its  territorjr  was  much  larger  than  that  which  belonged 
to  any  other  tribe ;  the  more  so,  when  we  consider  £at 
many  other  tribes,  which  seem  among  the  larcest,  did  not 
acquire  possession  of  so  much  of  their  assigned  territory  as 
Judah  did.  The  lands  of  Judah  were  ind^  so  dispropor- 
tionately extensive,  that  at  the  second  division  of  the  land, 
cantons  fbr  two  other  tribes  were  taken  from  it  These 
cantons  fell  to  the  lot  of  Simeon  and  Dan. 

21.  *  The  uttermost  cities  of  the  tribe  of. Judah: — 

The  'uttermost'  means  in  the  southernmost  portion  of 
Judah,  towards  the  open  desert  The  list  of  these  extends 
to  the  end  of  v,  32.  From  thence  to  the  end  of  v,  47,  is  a 
list  of  the  towns  *  in  the  valley ;'  that  is,  in  the  lowlands  on 
the  west,  between  the  central  mountains  and  the  sea.  Je- 
rome says  that  this  part  was  even  in  his  time  called  the 
valley.  Verse  48  begins  the  lists  of  towns  '  in  the  moun- 
tains,' that  is,  in  the  hilly  country  which  composes  the 
eastern  half  of  Judah,  comprehending  the  central  range, 
and  the  mountains  from  thence  eastward  to  the  Dead  Sea ; 
and  w.  61  and  62  reckon  up  the  towns  '  in  the  wilderness,' 
that  is,  on  the  south  border  of  the  country,  towards  the  land 
of  Edom  and  desert  of  Suez.  This  long  list  of  towns  in- 
cludes many  which  we  have  already  noticed,  and  others 
which  never  belonged  to  Judah  as  a  tribe,  but  continued  to 
be  retained  by  the  Philistines.  All  of  them  that  are  of  any 
importance,  or  of  which  anything  is  known,  are  in  this 
work  notia?d  in  connection  with  the  principal  circum- 
stances in  whidi  their  names  occur.  The  places  are  shewn 
by  the  Index.  Several  of  them  have  been  noticed  in 
ch.  xii. 

32.  *  All  the  cities  are  twenty  and  nine,  with  their  vil- 
Za^c*.'— Yet  the  text  itself  enumerates  thirty-six.  This 
apparent  contradiction  has  been  variously  obviated.  Many 
Jewish  and  Christian  commentators  think  that  nine  towns, 
afterwards  given  to  Simeon,  are  on  that  account  omitted  in 
the  summing  up,  although  included  in  the  enumeration. 
Others  suppose  that  the  verse  befbre  us  means  to  say  that 
twenty-nine  of  the  places  included  in  the  enumeration  were 
cities,  and  tiie  remainder  only  villages.  Lastiy,  some  think 
the  text  corrupted,  and  that  we  are  here  to  read  *  thirty- 
six,'  instead  of  •  twenty  nine,'  following  the  Syriac  version, 
which  has  preserved  a  considerable  number  of  true  read- 
ings, where  the  Hebrew  manuscripts  seem  to  have  been 
afterwards  corrupted. 

63.  '  The  Jebusites  dwell  with  the  children  of  Judah  at 
Jerusalem  unto  this  day: — ^We  have  already  intimated  that 
it  is  evident,  by  a  comparison  of  this  verse  with  2  Sam.  t. 
6,  7,  that  even  if  Joriiua  himself  were  not  directiy  the 
author  of  this  book,  it  was  certunly  written  in  its  present 
form  before  the  time  when  David  drove  the  Jebusites  ttom 
the  stronghold  of  Sion.  There  is  an  apparent  difficulty  in 
this  verse,  arising  from  our  finding  Jerusalem  here  placed 
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in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  when,  in  ch.  xriii.  38,  it  ii  assigned 
to  Benjamin.  The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  the  boundary  lino 
between  the  two  tribes  was  drawn  through  the  Talley  which 
separated  Moont  Sion,  on  which  stood  the  fortress  of  the 
Jebusites,  from  Mount  Aora,  on  which  the  lower  dtj  stood, 
and  from  Moont  Bf oriah,  on  which  the  Temple  of  Solomon 
was  in  attertames  erected.    This  bonndary  fine  wonld  giro 


Mount  Sion  to  the  tribe  of  Jndah,  and  Mounts  Aoa  tad 
Moriah  to  Benjamin.  It  would  seem  that  origbaUy  all 
the  hills  which  the  different  parts  of  the  dty  erentoillT 
covered  were  called  Moriah  (Gen.  zziL  S,  4),  tlte|)i 
ultimately  the  denomination  came  to  be  restricted  to  tbe 
mountain  of  the  Temple. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

1  7^  general  borders  of  the  ions  qfJoteph.  5  The 
border  of  the  inheritance  qf  Ephraim.  10  The 
Ckmaamtes  not  conquered. 

And  the  lot  of  the  children  of  Joseph  'fell 
from  Jordan  hy  Jericho,  unto  the  water  of 
Jericho  on  the  east,  to  the  wilderness  that 
goeth  up  from  Jericho  throughout  mount 
Beth-el, 

2  And  goeih  out  from  Beth- el  to  *Luz, 
and  passeth  along  imto  the  borders  of  Archi 
to  Ataroth, 

3  And  goeth  down  westward  to  the  coast 
of  Japhleti,  unto  the  coast  of  Beth-horon  the 
nether,  and  to  Gezer:  and  the  goings  out 
Uiereof  are  at  the  sea. 

4  So  the  children  of  Joseph,  Manasseh  and 
Ephraim,  took  their  inheritance. 

5  T  And  the  border  of  the  children  of 
Ephraim  according  to  their  families  was  thtu : 
eyen  the  border  of  their  inheritance  on  the 

1  Heb.  wmt/ttrtk. 


east  side  was  Ataroth-addar,  unto  Beth-horon 
the  upper ; 

6  And  the  border  went  out  toward  the  sea 
to  Michmethsdi  on  the  north  side ;  and  the 
border  went  about  eastward  imto  Taanath- 
shUoh,  and  passed  by  it  on  the  east  to  Janohah ; 

7  And  it  went  down  from  Janohah  to  Ata- 
roth, and  to  Naarath,  and  cametoJeridio, 
and  went  out  at  Jordan. 

8  The  border  went  out  from  Tappuah 
westward  unto  the   river   Eanah;  and  the 

§oing8  out  thereof  were  at  the  sea.  ^  This  U 
le  inheritance  of  the  tribe  of  the  childrai  of 
Ephraim  by  their  ftimilies. 

9  And  ue  separate  cities  for  the  children 
of  Ephraim  toere  among  the  inheritance  of  the 
chil(&en  of  Manasseh,  all  the  cities  with  their 
villages. 

10  IT  And  they  drave  not  out  the  Canaan- 
ites  that  dwelt  in  Gezer :  but  the  Canaanites 
dwell  among  the  Ephraimites  unto  this  day, 
and  serve  under  tribute. 

t  JodgM  1. 86. 


Vene  8.  '  Ooeth  down  westward.'—ThAt  ia,  we  snppoee, 
goes  down  the  western  dedirity  of  the  central  mountains 
towards  the  sea;  for  it  is  evident  enough  that  the  fonr  first 
verses  describe  the  line,  from  the  Jordan  to  the  sea,  which 
formed  tbe  southern  bonndary  of  the  house  of  Joseph,  as  a 
whole.  Then  comes  a  particular  description  of  the  bonnd- 
aries  of  each  of  the  tribes ;  and,  first,  of  Ephraim. 

5.  '  TJte  border  of  their  inheritance  on  the  east  side  was 
Ataroth-addar' — ^The  real  obscurities  of  this  very  difficult 
chapter  have  been  ^^reatlr  increased  by  the  indistinctness 
of  translation  which  characterises  the  chorographical 
chapters  of  our  version,  and  which  was  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  extremely  limited  acquaintance  with  the  fiice 
of  the  country,  which  was  possessed  when  that  veruon  was 
made.  On  tms  we  have  remarked,  in  a  note  to  Num. 
xxxiv.  3.  The  vermon  of  the  present  text  would  convey 
tiie  idea  that  the  eastern  boundary  b  described ;  whereas, 
in  ikct,  it  seems  clearly  to  be  the  western.  The  southern 
bonndarv  line  is  extended  beyond  Ataroth-addar,  and  in* 
dudes  the  unconquered  country  even  to  the  sea,  in  the 
preceding  general  definition:  but  now,  in  describing  the 
territory  of  Ephndm  more  restrictedly,  with  a  view  to 
what  was  actuaUy  possessed,  Ataroth-addar,  which  seems 
to  have  been  the  westernmost  town  aetuaUy  possessed  by 
the  l^hraimites  on  their  southern  border,  is  taken  as  the 


pdnt  whence  to  draw  northward  the  western  booDdtiy 
line.  Accordingly,  the  clause  which  now  eomc*  ^ 
attention  may  be  rendered—*  The  boundary  of  tbar  inhe- 
ritance went  on  the  east  side  of  Ataroth-addar  to  upper 
Beth-horon.'  This  is  the  only  explanation  which  ctn  ren- 
der intelligible  the  detuls  of  this  very  difficult  chapter;  bd 
it  must  be  oonfessed  that  the  boundaries  of  Ephraim  tad 
Manasseh  have,  from  local  changes,  become  moreanintdli- 
gible  to  us  than  those  of  almost  any  other  tribes.  One  thmg 
seems  certain,  that  from  Ataroth-addar  to  Beth-horon  the 
upper,  and  thence  to  Michmethah,  describes  the  iram  of 
E^hraim's  lot,  from  north  to  souUi,  in  its  eastern  oart ;  dia 
the  northern  boundary  is  described  (w.  6  and  7)  mn 
Michmethah  eastward  to  the  Jordan.  Verae  8  teen  a 
retrospect  of  the  northern  boundary  backward  from  <*^ 
to  west,  to  describe  the  larger /nominal  boandir7nraai| 
Jordan  to  the  Sea.  The  eastern  boundary,  being  fenned 
by  the  Jordan,  is  not  here  particularly  desc^bed.  ,  , 
There  is  no  list  of  towns  in  this  account  of  EphiaAl 
lot  Those  which  are  inddentally  mentioned  in  tbe  deft- 
nition  of  boundaries  are  either  of  no  historical  ooosequoioe, 
or  have  been  already  noticed  under  oh.  zii.  Besides  tho^ 
Ephndm  contained  the  towns  of  ^echem  and  Shiloh^ 
ultimately  Samaria,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Iki4 
was  founded  within  its  Uouts. 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

I  The  lot  ofManasteh.  7  His  coast.  12  The  Ca- 
naanites  not  driven  out,  14  The  ddkbren  of  Joseph 
obtain  another  lot, 

Thbrb  was  also  a  lot  for  the  tribe  of  Manas- 
seh ;  for  he  was  the  'firstborn  of  Joseph ;  to 
witf  for  'Machir  the  firstborn  of  Manasseh, 
the  &ther  of  Gilead  :  because  he  was  a  man 
of  war,  therefore  he  had  Gilead  and  Bashan. 

2  There  was  also  a  lot  for  'the  rest  of  the 
children  of  Manasseh  by  their  families;  for 
the  children  of  Abiezer,  and  for  the  children 
of  Helek,  and  for  the  children  of  Asriel,  and 
for  the  children  of  Shechem,  and  for  the 
children  of  Hepher,  and  for  the  children  of 
Shemida:  these  were  the  male  children  of 
Manasseh  the  son  of  Joseph  by  their  families. 

3  H  But  ^Zelophehad,  the  son  of  Hepher, 
the  son  of  Gilead,  the  son  of  Machir,  the  son 
of  Manasseh,  had  no  sons,  but  daughters :  and 
these  are  the  names  of  his  daughters,  MaUah, 
and  Noah,  Hoglah,  Milcah,  and  Tirzah. 

4  And  they  came  near  before  Eleazar  the 
priest,  and  before  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  and 
before  the  princes,  saying.  The  Lord  com- 
manded Moses  togive  us  an  inheritance  among 
our  brethren.  'Kierefore  according  to  the 
conunandment  of  the  Lord  he  gave  them 
an  inheritance  among  the  brethr^  of  their 
father. 

5  And  there  fell  ten  portions  to  Manasseh, 
beside  the  land  of  Gilead  and  Bashan,  which 
toere  on  the  other  side  Jordan ; 

6  Because  the  daughters  of  Manasseh  had 
an  inheritance  among  his  sons  :  and  the  rest 
of  Manasseh's  sons  had  the  land  of  GKlead. 

7  IT  And  the  coast  of  Manasseh  was  from 
Asher  to  Michmethah,  that  lieth  before  She- 
chem ;  and  the  border  went  along  on  the  right 
baud  unto  the  inhabitants  of  En-tanpuah. 

8  Now  Manasseh  had  the  lana  of  Tap- 
puah :  but  Tappuah  on  the  border  of  Manas- 
seh belonged  to  the  children  of  Ephraim ; 

9  And  the  coast  descended  unto  the  *river 
Kanah,  southward  of  the  river :  these  cities 
of  Ephraim  are  among  the  cities  of  Manasseh : 

1  0«n.  41.  51,  and  46.  tO.  t  Qen.  50.  93.    Num.  St.  89. 

9  Or,  hrook  qfrwdi. 


the  coast  of  Manasseh  also  toas  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river,  and  the  outgoings  of  it  were 
at  the  sea : 

10  Southward  it  was  Ephraim's,  and  north- 
ward it  was  Manasseh's,  and  the  sea  is  his 
.border;  and  they  met  together  in  Asher  on 

the  north,  and  in  Issachar  on  the  east 

11  And  Manasseh  had  in  Issachar  and  in 
Asher  Beth-shean  and  her  towns,  and  Ibleam 
and  her  towns,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Dor  and 
her  towns,  and  the  inhabitants  of  En-dor  and 
her  towns,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Taanach 
and  her  towns,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Me- 
giddo  and  her  towns,  even  three  countries. 

12  IT  Yet  the  children  of  Manasseh  could 
not  drive  out  the  inhahitants  of  those  cities ; 
but  the  Canaanites  would  dwell  in  that  land. 

13  Yet  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  children 
of  Israel  were  waxen  strong,  that  they  put  the 
Canaanites  to  tribute;  but  did  not  utterly 
drive  them  out. 

14  IT  And  the  children  of  Joseph  spake  unto 
Joshua,  saying.  Why  hast  thou  given  me  hut 
one  lot  and  one  portion  to  inherit,  seeing  I 
am  a  ffreat  people,  forasmuch  as  the  Lord 
hath  blessed  me  hitherto  ? 

15  And  Joshua  answered  them,  If  thou  be 
a  great  people,  then  get  thee  up  to  the  wood 
cotmtry^  and  cut  down  for  thyself  there  in  the 
land  of  the  Perizrites  and  of  the  *giants,  if 
mount  Ephraim  be  too  narrow  for  thee. 

16  And  the  children  of  Joseph  said.  The 
hill  is  not  enough  for  us :  and  all  the  Ca- 
naanites that  dwell  in  the  land  of  the  valley 
have  chariots  of  iron,  both  they  who  are  of 
Beth-shean  and  her  towns,  and  thetf  who  are 
of  the  valley  of  Jezreel. 

17  And  Joshua  spake  unto  the  house  of 
Joseph,  even  to  Ephraim  and  to  Manasseh, 
saying.  Thou  art  a  creat  people,  and  hast 
great  power:  thou  shalt  not  nave  one  lot 
only : 

18  But  the  mountain  shall  be  thine ;  for  it 
is  a  wood,  and  thou  shalt  cut  it  down :  and 
the  outg|oings  of  it  shall  be  thine :  for  thou 
shalt  drive  out  the  Canaanites,  though  they 
have  iron  chariots,  and  though  they  be  strong. 


S  Nan.  t6.  M. 


«  Nom.  S6.  SS,  and  S7. 1,  and  M.  8. 
*  Or,  RepktUm. 


Verse  1.  *  Machir  thejirstbom  of  Manasseh,  thefathar  of 
GiUad, , ,  .had  Gilead  and  Bashan* — ^Thif  most  doubtless 
be  understood  of  the  desoendants  of  Maohir,  not  of  himself 
personallT ;  for  be  was  old  enoogb  to  have  a  son  before  the 
death  of  ms  grandfather  Joseph  (Gen.  1.  23),  which  took 
place  190  years  before  the  first  diririon  of  the  lands  in  Ca- 
naan. For  the  same  reason,  it  is  not  likely  that  even  Qilead 
was  aliye  at  this  time,  he  bdng  bom  at  least  190  years 
before  the  present  date.  ^ 


—  '  he  was  a  num  of  war,* — Expositors  differ  whether  to 
understand  this  of  Machir  himself^  or  as  describing  the 
warlike  character  of  his  descendants.  If  it  appliea  to  Ma- 
diir,  it  woidd  seem  that  he  must  have  acquired  this  distinc- 
tion in  Egypt:  perhaps  in  the  Egyptian  army,  before  that 
< other  king^  arose  *that  knew  not  Joseph ;*  or  else,  in  the 
sanguinary  conflicts  in  which  the  Israehtes  were  sometimes 
en^igedy  on  their  own  account,  during  their  sojourn  in 
Goshen.    See  1  Chron.  yii.  21,  and  the  note  there. 
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4.  '  He  gave  them  an  inheritance  among  the  brethren  of 
their  father* — See  Num.  xxyii.  7.  This  has  been  vari- 
ously understood.  The  Talmud  says  that  the  daughters  of 
Zelophehad  had  four  out  of  ten  shares — in  the  right  of  their 
ffrand&ther  Hepher,  their  father  Zelophehad,  and  their 
nther^s  brother,  who  is  alleged  to  have  died  in  the  wilder- 
ness without  clidldren.  The  truth  rather  seems  to  be,  that 
there  was  a  portion  for  each  of  the  six  leading  fiimilies ; 
but  Zelophehad  having  no  sons,  his  portion  was  divided 
among  his  five  daughters. 

12.  *  The  children  (f  Manasaeih  coM  not  drive  out  the 
inhabitants  of  those  cities* — We  suppose  this  means  that 
thev  felt  that  they  could  not  do  so  on  their  own  resources, 
and  they  allowed  this  consciousness  to  discourage  them 
from  making  the  attempt ;  forgetftil  that  God  had  promised 
to  exert  his  omnipotence,  to  put  them  in  possession  of  the 
land  he  had  ^ven  to  their  fathers.  If  they  could  not 
drive  out  the  inhabitants,  it  must  be  because  God  did  not 
assist  them  ;  and  if  he  did  not  assist  them,  it  was  because 
they  tacitly  declined  his  assistance.  The  great  *  captain  of 
the  Lord^s  host '  was  not  bound  to  lead  and  fight  for  those 
who  did  not  seek  his  counsel,  and  who  chose  to  act  inde- 
pendently of  his  supreme  authority  and  direction.  The 
fact  seems  to  be,  that  except  when  Joshua,  who  Imew  his 
duty,  led  them  in  person,  tney  did  not  seek  the  Divine  aid, 
and  were  therefore  left  to  their  own  resources,  unless  when 


extraordinary  occanons  led  them  to  implore  that  h^ 
which  they  nabitually  neglected.  This  accounts  for  the 
&ct,  that  many  of  the  tribes  left  so  much  territory  uDoosh 
quered.    See  further  on  Judg.  ii.  21. 

14.  *  Why  hast  thou  given  me  but  one  lot  and  one  poriim 
to  inherit  V — ^The  conduct  of  Joshua  in  the  eusuiog  tnu- 
action  will  be  the  better  understood,  when  it  is  recdleeted 
that  he  was  himself  an  Ephraimite ;  and  that,  therefore, 
the  tribes  of  Joseph  seem  to  have  flattered  themselves  tkt, 
in  virtue  of  their  relationship,  thej  might  hope  for  sone 
special  mark  of  his  fiivour.  They  were  much  mistaken  u 
his  character ;  and  got  nothing  from,  him  but  good  adviee. 
It  seems,  that  being  *  a  great  people,'  they  finmd  that  ^ 
hills  in  their  lot  were  insufficient.  The  plain  they  coald 
not  possess  on  account  of  the  iron  chariots  of  the  eoeuj ; 
and  the  hills  to  which  they  were  c<nifined  were  mudi  oocn- 
pied  with  woods,  which  seem  to  have  afibrded  retreats  to 
the  old  inhabitants.  Joshua's  answer  u  plain  and  fordhie. 
He  retorts  their  argument  He  had  no  wish  tlukt  thcj 
should  be  confined  within  their  present  limits.  Batiftbej 
were  so  great  a  people  as  they  said,  what  hindered  them, 
relying  upon  the  Lord's  assistance,  from  clearing  the  Yood 
country,  and  from  expesUing  the  Canaanites  from  the  [diiu, 
even  though  they  had  iron  chariots  and  though  they  were 
strong? 


CHAPTER  XVni. 

1  The  tabernacle  is  set  up  at  Shihli,  9  I7te  rc-^ 
meander  of  the  land  is  described,  and  divided  into 
seven  parts,  10  Joshua  divideth  it  by  lot.  11  T/ie 
lot  atid  border  of  Benjamin.    21  Their  cities. 

And  the  whole  congregation  of  the  children 
of  Israel  assembled  together  at  Shilob,  and 
set  up  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation 
there.  And  the  land  was  subdued  before 
them. 

2  ^  And  there  remained  among  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  seven  tribes,  which  had  not  yet 
received  their  inheritance. 

3  And  Joshua  said  unto  the  children  of 
Israel,  How  long  are  ye  slack  to  go  to  possess 
the  land,  which  the  Lord  God  of  your  fathers 
hath  given  you  ? 

4  Give  out  from  among  you  three  men  for 
each  tribe :  and  I  will  send  them,  and  they 
shall  rise,  and  go  through  the  land,  and  de- 
scribe it  according  to  the  inheritance  of  them ; 
and  they  shall  come  again  to  me. 

5  And  they  shall  divide  it  into  seven  parts  ; 
Judah  shall  abide  in  their  coast  on  the  south, 
and  the  house  of  Joseph  shall  abide  in  their 
coasts  on  the  north. 

6  Ye  shall  therefore  describe  the  land  into 
seven  parts,  and  bring  the  description  hither 
to  me,  that  I  may  cast  lots  for  you  here  before 
the  Lord  our  God. 

7  But  the  Levites  have  no  part  among 
jrou ;  for  the  priesthood  of  the  Lord  is  their 
inheritance:  and  Grad,  and  Reuben,  and 
half  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,   have  received 
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their  inheritance  beyond  Jordan  on  the  east, 
which  Moses  the  servant  of  the  Lord  gare 
them. 

8  IT  And  the  men  arose,  and  went  away: 
and  Joshua  charged  them  that  went  to  de- 
scribe the  land,  saying.  Go  and  walk  througli 
the  land,  and  describe  it,  and  come  a^dn  to 
me,  that  I  may  here  cast  lots  for  you  oefore 
the  Lord  in  Shiloh. 

9  And  the  men  went  and  passed  througb 
the  land,  and  described  it  by  cities  into  seTen 
parts  in  a  book,  and  came  offain  to  Joshua  to 
the  host  at  Shiloh. 

10  IT  And  Joshua  cast  lots  for  them  in 
Shiloh  before  the  Lord  :  and  there  Joshna 
divided  the  land  unto  the  children  of  Israel 
according  to  their  divisions. 

11  T  And  the  lot  of  the  tribe  of  the 
children  of  Benjamin  came  up  according  to 
their  families :  and  the  coast  oi  their  lot  came 
forth  between  the  children  of  Judah  and  the 
children  of  Joseph . 

12  And  their  border  on  the  north  ade 
was  from  Jordan ;  and  the  border  went  np 
to  the  side  of  Jericho  on  the  north  side,  and 
went  up  through  the  mountains  westward ;  and 
the  gomgs  out  thereof  were  at  the  wilderness 
of  Beth-aven. 

13  And  the  border  went  over  firom  thence 
toward  Luz,  to  the  side  of  Luz,  which  is 
Beth-el,  southward ;  and  the  border  descended 
to  Ataroth-adar,  near  the  hill  that  lielhon 
the  south  side  of  the  nether  Beth-horon. 

14  And  the  border  was  drawn  thence,  and 
compassed  the  comer  of  the  sea  southward, 
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from  the  hill  that  lieth  before  Beth-horon 
southward ;  and  the  goings  out  thereof  were 
at  Kirjath-baal,  whi(£  is  Kirjath-jearim,  a 
city  of  the  children  of  Judah :  thb  toas  the 
west  quarter. 

15  And  the  south  quarter  was  from  the 
end  of  Kirjath-jearim,  and  the  border  went 
out  on  the  west,  and  went  out  to  the  well  of 
waters  of  Nephtoah : 

16  And  the  border  came  down  to  the 
end  of  the  mountain  that  lieth  before  the 
valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnom,  and  which  is 
in  the  valley  of  the  giants  on  the  north,  and 
descended  to  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  to  .the 
side  of  Jebusi  on  the  south,  and  descended  to 
En-rogel, 

17  And  was  drawn  from  the  north,  and 
went  forth  to  En-shemesh,  and  went  forth 
toward  Geliloth,  which  is  over  against  the 
going  up  of  Adummim,  and  descended  to  *the 
stone  ot  Bohan  the  son  of  Reuben, 

18  And  passed  along  toward  the  side  over 
against  "Arabah  northward,  and  went  down 
unto  Arabah : 

19  And  the  border  passed  along  to  the 


side  of  Beth-hoglah  northward :  and  the  out- 
goings of  the  border  were  at  the  north  'bay 
of  the  salt  sea  at  the  south  end  of  Jordan  : 
this  was  the  south  coast. 

20  And  Jordan  was  the  border  of  it  on  the 
east  side.  This  was  the  inheritance  of  the 
children  of  Benjamin,  by  the  coasts  thereof 
round  about,  according  to  their  families. 

21  IT  Now  the  cities  of  the  tribe  of  the  child- 
ren of  Benjamin'  according  to  their  families 
were  Jericho,  and  Beth-hoglah,  and  the  valley 
of  Keziz, 

22  And  Beth-arabah,  and  Zemaraim,  and 
Beth-el, 

23  And  Avim,  and  Parah,  and  Ophrah, 

24  And  Chephar-haammonai,  and  Ophni, 
and  Gaba ;  twelve  cities  with  their  villages : 

25  Gibeon,  and  Ramah,  and  Beeroth, 

26  AndMizpeh,andChephirah,andMozah, 

27  And  Rekem,  and  Irpeel,  and  Taraldi, 

28  And  Zelah,  Eleph,  and  Jebusi,  which 
is  Jerusalem,  Gibeath,  arid  Kirjath  :  fourteen 
cities  with  their  villages.  This  is  the  inherit- 
ance of  the  children  of  Benjamin  according  to 
their  families. 


I  Chap.  15.  0. 


t  Or,  thepiam. 


9  Heb.  Umgue* 


Verse  1.  '  Skiloh,'^The  camp*  with  the  tabernacle,  had 
remained  a  long  time  in  Gil^ ;  and  now  Joshua,  doabt- 
less  according  to  a  Diyine  intimation,  determines  to  re- 
move both  to  a  more  central  situation  at  Shiloh.  This 
place  was  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  about  twenty-fiye  miles 
north  of  Jerusalem.  The  ark  remained  here  about  dOO 
^ears,  that  is,  till  it  was  taken  by  the  Philistines  (I  Sam. 
IT.  3).  From  some  expresnons  in  Jeremiah  (vii.  14  and 
xxvi.  6,  9),  it  would  appear  that  the  town  had  at  some 
period  been  desolated,  as  a  punishment  for  its  iniquity  and 
disobedience.  Jerome  says  that  in  his  time  there  were 
scarcely  any  mins  of  Shiloh  to  be  seen :  a  demolished  altar 
only  continued  to  be  ^ewn. 

2.  '  Jltere  remained  seven  tribes  which  had  not  yet 
received  their  inheritance,* — Compare  the  note  on  xiv.  5. 
It  would  seem  that  since  the  first  <ustribution  of  lands  the 
unprovided  tribes  had  been  engaged  in  a  kind  of  desultory 
warfare  with  the  unconqnered  states ;  but  that  the  first 
vigour  of  this  warfare  had  considerably  relaxed  is  manifest 
from  the  reproach  of  Joshua  in  v.  3.  It  seems  now  to 
have  occurrea  that  if  the  remaining  lands  were  distributed 
by  proper  allotment  to  those  tribes,  without  regard  to  their 
being  conquered  or  unconqnered,  its  own  interest  would 
induce  each  tribe  to  exert  itself  to  gain  possession  of  the 
territory  which  fell  to  it  It  seemed  that  enough  had 
been  done  by  the  nation  at  large,  and  that  the  rest  might 
be  left  to  the  pardcular  tribes  which  were  to  receive  the 
benefit  It  had  also  become  desirable  that  the  large  draft 
of  40,000  men  fh>m  the  tribes  beyond  the  Jordan,  who  had 
hitherto  taken  part  in  aU  the  enterprizes  of  their  western 
brethren,  should  now  be  allowed  to  return  to  their  own 
homes. 

3.  *How  long  are  ye  slack  to  go  to  possess  the  landf^^ 
From  this  reproof  of  the  dilatormess  of  the  seven  tribes, 
compared  with  the  duration  asngned  to  *  a  long  time,'  in 
xi.  18,  Dr.  Hales  thinks  we  are  to  date  this  second  division 
six  years  after  that  to  which  the  preceding  chapters  refer. 
This  agrees  with  the  Jewish  accounts,  whicn  usually  assign 
VOL.  I.  2  m 


six  or  seven  yean  finr  the  conquest  of  the  land,  and  an  equal 
period  tiU  it  was  finally  divided,  making  twelve  or  four- 
teen years  altogether. 

6.  *  TTiey  shall  divide  it  into  seven  parts.'^Bome  incon- 
venience mid  arisen  on  the  former  occasion  from  propor- 
tioning the  parts  without  having  surveyed  the  whole.  It 
had  already  appeared  that  the  portion  of  Ephraim  was  not 
sufficient  for  its  wants  (xvii,  17,  18).  This  fact  al<me  suf*  ^ 
fices  to  evince  the  perfect  impartiality  of  the  distri-' 
bution,  and  that  it  r^v  was,  as  it  professed  to  be,  left 
entirely  to  the  Lord:  for  Ephraim  was  Joshua's  own 
tribe,  and  therefore  the  one  which  he  might  have  been,  of 
himself^  the  most  inclined  to  favour.  However,  as  we  have 
just  seen,  when  the  Ephraimites  complained,  they  were 
permitted  to  subdue  for  their  own  use  as  much  more  nei^- 
bouring  territory  as  they  wanted,  before  the  distribution 
to  the  other  tribes  took  place.  On  the  other  hand,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  tribe  of  Judah  had  received  at  the  first 
distribution  considerably  more  territory  than  it  needed  or 
could  occupy ;  in  consequence  of  which,  when  the  actual 
extent  of  the  whole-country  to  be  portioned  out  came  to  be 
better  known,  two  of  the  smaller  tribci,  Simeon  and  Dan, 
received  their  shares  out  of  the  territory  which  had  been 
at  first  assigned  to  Judah. 

9,  *  Described  it  by  cities  into  seven  parts  in  a  book: — 
The  attentive  reader  of  the  previous  portion  of  Scripture 
will  feel  no  surprise  to  meet  thus  early  with  a  regular  sur- 
vey of  the  land,  the  particulars  being  written  down,  and 
probably  described  in  maps,  and  the  whole  territory  being 
mirly  divided  into  seven  provinces.  An  undertaking  of  so 
much  difficulty  and  importance,  and  of  a  character  so  per- 
fiectly  scientific,  affords  an  interesting  point  of  attention. 
It  renders  it  certain  that  there  existed  even  at  this  time, 
some  degree  of  mathematical  science.  This  may  have  been 
acquired  in  Egypt ;  the  peq;>le  of  which  country  prided 
themselves  upon  being  iht  authors  of  geometrical  science, 
which,  they  say,  originated  in  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  their  territory.    (See  the  note  on  Num.  xix.  14.)    Be- 
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Bide  the  freqaeot  remeasurement  of  private  bonndaries, 
which  Uie  annual  inundations  of  the  Nile  rendered  neces- 
saiy,  the  coantry  at  large  was  divided  into  nomes  or  pro- 
vinces, and  these  into  lesser  districts.  Even  the  book  of 
Genesis  bears  witness  to  tMs  division  of  £g^  into  pro- 
vinces. When  Joseph  became  Pharaoh's  prime-minister, 
be  is  represented  as  visiting  the  different  provinces  of  the 
empire,  in  order  to  acquaint  himself  with  their  condition^ 
and  to  take  the  measures  necessary  against  the  seven  years 
of  threatened  fiunine.  The  Hebrews  had  therefore  only  to 
apply  to  their  new  oountr^r  the  rules  of  surveying  and  prin- 
ciples of  division  with  which  they  had  become  acquamted 
in  Egypt  No  doubt  the  surveyors  made  maps  of  the  de- 
scribed country.  The  idea  of  a  map  is  exceedmgly  simple. 
Maps  were  in  use  among  not  only  the  Mexicans,  but  the 
North  American  Indians :  and,  in  his  last  expedition,  Sir 
John  Ross  found  that  the  Esqmmanx  readily  seized  the 
idea  of  the  object  and  uses  of  mapped  plans;  and  for  his 
information  they  readily  traced  on  paper  rude  maps,  exhi- 
biting the  outlines  of  the  coasts  with  which  they  were  ac- 
quainted. We  have  said  that  the  reader  ought  to  be  quite 
prepared  for  that  knowledge  of  the  processes  of  geogra- 
phical description  which  this  chapter  exhibits.  At  the  very 
Deffinning  of  the  Bible  (Gen.  ii.)  we  have  a  most  complete 
ana  excellent  example  of  seographical  description,  in  the 
account  which  is  given  of  tne  terrestrial  paradise.  Goguet 
thus  reftra  to  it:  '  When  we  examine  with  attention  the 
manner  in  which  Moses  spe^  of  the  abode  of  the  first 
man,  we  cannot  &il  to  recognise  all  the  traits  which  cha- 


racterise an  exact  geographical  descrintiaQ.  He  lays  thit 
the  garden  was  situated  in  the  land  of  Eden,  towards  the 
east ;  that  out  of  Eden  there  went  forth  a  riter  vbtdi  di- 
vided itsdf  into  four  branches.  He  describes  the  coone  of 
each  of  these  streams,  and  names  the  countries  vfaich  th^ 
watered :  and  not  only  this,  but  he  enumerates  the  more 
conspicuous  and  characterizing  productions  which  eseh  of 
these  countries  offered  to  notice.  He  eyen  specifies  them 
in  a  particular  manner :  he  not  only  tells  us  mat  the  land 
of  Havilah  produces  gold,  but  adds  that  the  gold  of  tfait 
land  was  go(M :  **  there  also,"  continues  he,  '*8re  found  the 
bdellium  and  the  onyx-stone."  Such  details  render  it  nffi- 
ciently  evident  that,  long  before  the  time  of  Moses,  the  sci- 
ence of  geography  must  have  made  some  conriderable  pro- 
gress.' OngxM  des  Loim,  i.  202.  This  writer  deriTcs  the 
same  conclusion  firom  the  ffeoffraphical  notices  irluch  an 
fbund  in  the  accounts  given  by  Moses  of  the  joameys  of  the 
patriarchs.  He  observes,  that  the  details  conceming  the 
names  and  situations  of  the  towns  to  which  the  pstnaiths 
came,  and  the  oountries  which  they  traversed,  are  giTca 
with  much  precision ;  and  that  such  exactness  in  the  topo- 
graphy of  so  many  difiPerent  countries,  necessarily  intimates 
mat  care  had  been  taken  in  the  most  early  times  to  make 
observations  upon  distances,  bearings,  and  me  sitnstion  and 
character  of  the  different  oountries  which  were  then  knows. 
See  also  Jahn's  ArcJutologia  Biblica,  sect  104. 

21.  *TheciHeM  of  the  tribe  o^.  •  •  .Bm^osim.'— All  the 
principal  towns  in  this  list  are  noticed  in  thor  historieal 
places.    See  the  Index* 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

1  The  ht  of  Simeon,  10  of  Zebulm,  17  qflssachar, 
24  ofAsher,  82  ofNaphtaU,  40  of  Dan.  49  The 
children  of  Jsrad  give  an  inheritance  to  Joshua, 

And  the  second  lot  came  forth  to  Simeon, 
even  for  the  tribe  of  the  children  of  Simeon 
according  to  their  families :  and  their  inherit- 
ance was  within  the  inheritance  of  the  children 
of  Jndah. 

2  And  they  had  in  their  inheritance  Beer- 
sheba,  Sheba,  and  Moladah^ 

3  And  Hazar-shual,  and  Balah,  and  Azem, 

4  And  Eltolad,  and  Bethul,  and  Hor- 
mah, 

5  And  Ziklag,  and  Beth-marcaboth,  and 
Hazar-susah, 

6  And  Beth-lebaoth,  and  Sharuhen ;  thir- 
teen cities  and  their  villages : 

7  Ain,  Remmon,  and  Ether,  and  Ashan ; 
four  cities  and  their  villages : 

8  And  all  the  villages  that  toere  round 
about  these  cities  to  &alath-beer,  Ramath 
of  the  south.  This  is  the  inheritance  of  the 
tribe  of  the  children  of  Simeon  according  to 
their  families. 

9  Out  of  the  portion  of  the  children  of 
Judah  toas  the  inheritance  of  the  children  of 
Simeon  :  for  the  part  of  the  children  of  Judah 
was  too  much  for  them :  therefore  the  children 
of  Simeon  had  their  inheritance  within  the 
mheritance  of  them. 


10  IT  And  the  thuxl  lot  came  up  for  the 
children  of  Zebulun  according  to  their  &mi- 
lies  :  and  the  border  of  their  inheritance  was 
unto  Sarid : 

11  And  their  border  went  un  toward  the 
sea,  and  Maialah,  and  reachea  to  Dabba- 
sheth,  and  reached  to  the  river  that  is  before 
Jokneam ; ' 

12  And  turned  from  Sarid  eastward  toward 
the  sunrising  unto  the  border  of  Chidoth- 
tabor,  and  then  goeth  out  to  Daberatb,  and 
goeth  up  to  Japhia, 

13  And  from  thence  passeth  on  along  on 
the  east  to  Gittah-hepher,  to  Ittah-kazin,  and 
goeth  out  to  Remmon-'methoar  to  Neah ; 

14  And  the  border  compasseth  it  on  the 
north  side  to  HannaUion  :  and  the  outgoings 
thereof  are  in  the  valley  of  Jiphthah-cl : 

15  And  Kattath,  and  Nahallal,  and  Shim- 
ron,  and  Idaldh,  and  Beth-lehem:  twelve 
cities  with  their  rillaces. 

16  This  is  the  inheritance  of  the  children 
of  Zebulim  according  to  their  femilies,  these 
cities  with  their  villages. 

17  T  And  ihe  fourth  lot  came  out  to  Issa- 
char,  for  the  children  of  Issachar  according  to 
their  £unilies. 

18  And  their  border  was  toward  Jeareel, 
and  Chesulloth,  and  Shunem, 

19  And  Haphraim,  and  aiihon,  and  Ana- 
harath, 

20  And  Rabbith,  and  Kishion,  and  Abes, 
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21  And  Bemeth,  and  En-gannim,  and 
En-haddali,  and  Beth-pazzez ; 

22  And  the  coast  reacheth  to  Tabor,  and 
Shahazimah,  and  Beth-shemesh ;  and  the  out- 
goings of  their  border  were  at  Jordan :  sixteen 
cities  with  their  villages. 

23  This  is  the  inheritance  of  the  tribe  of 
the  children  of  Issachar  according  to  their 
families,  the  cities  and  theur  villages, 

24  T  And*  the  fifth  lot  came  out  for  the 
tribe  of  the  children  of  Asher  according  to 
their  families. 

25  And  their  border  was  Helkath,  and 
Hali,  and  Beten,  and  Achshaph, 

26  And  Alammelech,  and  Amad,  and 
Misheal ;  and  reacheth  to  Carmel  westward, 
and  to  Shihor-libnath ; 

27  And  tumeth  toward  the  sunrising  to 
Beth-dagon,  and  reacheth  to  Zebulun,  and  to 
the  valley  of  Jiphthah-el  toward  the  north 
side  of  Beth-emeK,  and  Neiel^  and  goeth  out 
to  Cabul  on  the  left  hand, 

28  And  Hebron,  and  Rehob,  and  Ham- 
mon,  and  Kanah,  even  unto  great  Zidon ; 

29  And  then  the  coast  tumeth  to  Ramah, 
and  to  the  strong  city  'Tyre ;  and  the  coast 
ttuneth  to  Hosah ;  and  the  outgomgs  thereof 
are  at  the  sea  from  the  coast  to  Achzib  : 

30  Ummah  also,  and  Aphek,  and  Rehob : 
twenty  and  two  cities  with  their  villages. 

81  This  is  the  inheritance  of  the  tribe  of 
the  children  of  Asher  according  to  llieir  fami- 
lies, these  cities  with  their  villages. 

32  T  The  sixth  lot  came  out  to  the  child- 
ren of  Naphtali,  even  for  the  children  of 
Naphtali  according  to  their  families. 

33  And  their  coast  was  from  Heleph,  from 
Allon  to  Zaanannim,  and  Adami,  Nekeb,  and 
Jabneel,  unto  Lakum;  and  the  outgoings 
thereof  were  at  Jordan : 

34  And  then  the  coast  tumeth  westward  to 
Aznoth-tabor,  and  goeth  out  frx)m  thence  to 
Hukkok,  and  reacheth  to  Zebulun  on  the 
south  side,  and  reacheth  to  Asher  on  the  west 
side,  and  to  Judah  upon  Jordan  toward  the 
sunrising. 

35  And  the  fenced  cities  are  Ziddim,  Zer, 
and  Hammath,  Rakkath,  and  Chinnereth, 


36  And  Adamah,  and  Ramah,  and  Hazor, 

37  And  Eedesh,  and  Edrei,  and  £n- 
hazor, 

38  And  Iron,  and  Migdal-el,  Horem,  and 
Beth-anath,  and  Beth-shemesh ;  nineteen 
cities  with  their  villaffes. 

39  ITiis  is  the  iiieritance  of  the  tribe  of 
the  children  of  Naphtali  according  to  their 
fEunilies,  the  cities  and  their  villages. 

40  IT  And  the  seventh  lot  came  out  for  the 
tribe  of  the  children  of  Dan  according  to  their 
families. 

41  And  the  coast  of  their  inheritance  was 
Zorah,  and  Eshtaol,  and  Ir-shemesh, 

42  And  Shaalabbin,  and  Ajalon»  and  Jeth- 
lah, 

43  And  Elon,  and  Thimnathah,  and  Ekron, 

44  And  Eltekeh,  and  Gibbethon,  and 
Baalath, 

45  And  Jehudj  and  Bene-berak,  and  Gath- 
nmmon, 

46  And  Me-jarkon,  and  Rakkon,  with  the 
border  'before  *Japho. 

47  And  the  coast  of  the  children  of  Dan 
went  out  too  little  for  them:  therefore  llie 
children  of  Dan  went  up  to  fight  acainst 
Leshem,  and  took  it,  and  smote  it  wiUi  the 
edge  of  the  sword,  and  possessed  it,  and  dwelt 
therem,  and  called  Leshem,  *Dan,  aft;er  the 
name  of  Dan  their  father. 

48  This  is  the  inheritance  of  the  tribe  of 
the.  children  of  Dan  according  to  their  fami- 
lies, these  cities  with  their  villages. 

49  IT  When  they  had  made  an  end  of  di- 
viding the  land  for  inheritance  by  their  coasts, 
the  c£ildren  of  Israel  gave  an  mheritance  to 
Joshua  the  son  of  Nun  among  them  : 

50  According  to  the  word  of  the  Lobd 
they  gave  him  tne  city  which  he  asked,  even 
'Timnath-serah  in  mount  Ephraim:  and  he 
built  the  city,  and  dwelt  therein. 

51  ^These  are  the  inheritances,  which  Ele- 
azar  the  priest,  and  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun, 
and  the  heads  of  the  fathers  of  the  tribes  of 
the  children  of  Israel,  divided  for  an  inherit- 
ance by  lot  in  Shiloh  before  the  Lord,  at  the 
door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation. 
So  they  made  an  end  of  dividing  the  country. 


s  Heb.  Taor. 


s  Or,  owr  affai»tt. 


4  Or,  Joppa,  Acts  9.  M. 


5  JadgM  18.  89. 


•  Chap.  U.  SO. 


f  Nam.  84. 17. 


Verse  1.  *  The  tribe  . . .  of  Simeon  . . .  their  inheritance 
VHU  within  the  inheritance  of  the  children  of  Judah/ — 
Jacob  at  his  death  had  premeted  that  Simeon  and  Leri 
should  be  dispersed  in  Israel,  for  their  cmelty  to  the  She- 
chemites ;  and  we  seem  to  see  this  fulfilled  m  the  distri- 
bution of  the  land.  Both  the  brothers  had  their  aUow- 
ance  from  out  of  that  which  belonged  to  the  other  tribes. 
Leri  had  cities  out  of  erery  tribe,  and  Simeon  had  his  in- 


heritance out  of  the  single  tribe  of  Judah.  The  original 
sunreyors  would  seem  to  haye  made  the  portion  of  Judah 
so  disproportionately  large,  that  this  tribe  probably  felt  it 
inconvement  to  have  so  much  territory  to  defend,  and 
readily  agreed  to  allow  a  portion  for  another  tribe  to  be 
deducted ;  or  rather,  perhaps,  we  should  say,  for  two  other 
tribes ;  for  although  ban's  lot  is  not  ezpr^y  said,  like 
that  of  Simeon,  to  have  been  subtracted  from  that  of 
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Judah,  it  is  evident  that  at  least  the  greater  part  of  it  was 
80,  as  most  of  the  towns  mentioned  as  being  in  Dan*s  lot 
(r.  48)  have  previously  been  mentioned  as  originally  be- 
longing to  Judah.  The  boundaries  of  Simeon's  lot  are  not 
specified,  being  included  within  those  of  Judah;  we  do 
not  therefore  exactly  know  the  extent  and  limits  of  this 
portion.  The  maps  vary  considerably  in  this  respect,  as 
every  new  map-maker  can  here  make  a  display  of  origin- 
ality with  safety.  They  generally  agree  m  placing  the 
lot  of  Simeon  between  that  of  Judah,  as  restricted,  on  the 
east,  and  the  Philistines  on  the  west,  based  on  a  part  of  the 
southern  boundanr  line  of  Judah.  We  observe,  from  a 
comparison  of  different  maps,  that  of  late  years  there  has 
been  a  disposition  to  put  the  lot  of  Simeon  more  entirely 
to  the  west  of  Judah,  and  to  contract  the  extent  of  the 
southern  frontier  which  some  of  the  older  maps  assign. 
We  think  this  is  decidedly  wrong :  for  we  know  no  au- 
thority for  placing  it  exclusively  or  principally  on  the 
west,  whereas  we  nave  the  best  authority  for  spreading  it 
as  foir  as  possible  along  the  southern  frontier.  All  the 
towns  mentioned  here  as  given  to  Simeon,  are  in  ch.  xv. 
enumerated  among  the  cities  of  Judah,  and  are,  without 
exception,  placed  in  that  part  of  the  list  which  refers  to 
<  the  uttermost  cities  of  the  tribe  of  the  children  of  Judah, 
towards  the  coast  of  Edom  southward.'  With  this  Jo- 
sephus  concurs,  saying  that  Simeon  took  by  lot  that  part 
of  Idumea  which  lay  nearest  to  Egypt  and  Arabia.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  this,  we  have  seen  maps  which  exclude 
Simeon  altogether  from  any  share  of  the  southern  border, 
pinning  it  up  between  Dan  on  the  north,  Judah  on  the 
east  and  soutn,  and  the  Philistines  on  the  west 

10.  *  Zebulun.' — The  boundaries  of  this  tribe,  as  here 
stated,  have  become  by  time  so  unintelligible,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  lay  them  down  with  certainty.  It  is  perhaps 
enough  to  know  that  it  lay  to  the  north,  and,  as  some 
think,  partly  also  to  the  west,  of  Issachar ;  and  that  it  ex- 
tended from  the  shores  of  the  lake  of  Chinneroth  towards 
the  Mediterranean.  The  great  anxiety  has  been  how  to 
provide  Zebulun  with  a  sea-coast,  according  to  the  sup- 
posed meaning  of  the  prophetic  blessing  delivered  by 
Moses  before  his  death  (Deut.  xxxiii.  19 ;  and  see  the  note 
there) ;  but  the  best  endeavours  for  this  purpose  have  only 
succeeded  in  making  the  tribe  push  out  a  piece  of  its  west 
end  to  the  sea,  somewhere  about  the  river  Kishon.  We 
are  inclined  to  think  that  if  the  explanation  ffiven  in  the 
note  just  referred  to,  with  respect  to  *  the  abundance  of  the 
sea,'  promised  to  Zebulun,  be  not  correct,  the  expression 
may  refer  to  the  sea  of  Chinneroth,  a  considerable  part  of 
the  western  coast  of  which  this  tribe  did  unquestionably 
possess. 

15.  *  Tloeloe  cities  with  their  villages,* — ^These,  cer- 
tainlv,  were  not  all  the  towns  of  Zebulun,  which  tribe,  at 
the  last  census,  exceeded  all  the  tribes,  except  three,  in 
population.  These  towns  seem  to  be  merely  such  as  oc- 
curred near  the  boundaries  which  separated  this  from 
other  tribes,  and  which,  with  their  districts  and  interme- 
diate villages,  completed  the  boundary  chain.  There 
must  have  been  other  towns  in  the  interior.  Thus  we  see, 
in  chap.  xxi.  34,  35,  Zebulun  gives  four  cities  to  the  Le- 
vites,  two  of  which  (Kartah  and  Dimnah)  are  not  to  be 
found  in  the  present  list  Of  the  cities  named  in  this  list 
none  are  of  historical  importance,  and  as  they  will  not 
recur  prominentlv  they  ma^  be  noticed  here.~«7oA;i«am 
(v.  11),  mentioned  in  ch.  xii.  as  one  of  the  royal  cities, 
under  the  name  of  'Jokneamof  Carmel;'  the  possession 
of  which  must  certainly  have  approximated  the  western 
frontier  of  Zebulun  to  the  sea.  But  we  are  to  remember 
that  the  boundaries  in  general  sometimes  include  much 
unconquered  country.  The  Hebrews  do,  however,  seem 
to  have  possessed  the  coast  from  Joppa  to  Carmel ;  but 
not  any  south  of  the  former  point,  or  north  of  the  latter. 
The  coast  south  of  Joppa  was  retained  by  the  Philistines, 
and  that  north  of  Carmel  by  the  Phcenicians.  Chisloth- 
tabor  (w.  12).  This  must  have  been  a  town  near  Mount 
Tabor,  on  which  our  Lord  is  supposed  to  have  been  trans- 
figured :  this  tribe  also  possessed  Nazareth,  where  he  was 
brought  up,  and  the  shores  of  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  where 
C12 


many  of  his  miracles  were  performed.  Gitiah-^iephtr 
(v.  13),  which  was  the  birth-place  of  the  prophet  Joeak 
{2  Kings  xiv.  25),  whose  grave  coatinaed  to  be  sbewn 
there  in  the  time  of  Jerome,  when  the  place  existed  as  a 
small  village.  Shimron  (r.  15)  is  one  of  the  royal  dties 
mentioned  m  ch.  xii.  Idalah  is  conjectured  by  Bocliart 
to  have  been  so  called  from  the  worship  of  YeDiis,  Idgdia 
being  one  of  her  names.  Bethlehem  must  not  be  turn- 
founded  with  the  birth-place  of  our  Saviour,  whidi  was 
another  place  of  the  same  name  in  the  tribe  of  Jodali,  aad 
which  is  cidled  '  Bethlehem-judah,'  to  distingiiwh  it  fha 
this  Bethlehem  in  Zebulun. 

17.  *lssacliar,* — The  principal  towns  in  the  ensniwg  lin 
are  Jezreel  and  Shunem ;  and  they  are  noticed  ekewkeie 
(see  Index). 

21.  <  Remeth* — Issachar  gave  a  town  called  Bamatk  to 
the  Levites  (I  Chron.  vi.  73),  which  is  probably  the  saae 
as  the  Jarmuth  of  ch.  xxi.  29,  and  both  are  identical  with 
the  present  town.  But,  if  so,  it  must  be  distingoisiied 
from  the  Jarmuth  of  Judah  (ch.  x.  3 ;  xv.  35,  54\  which 
seems  to  be  the  same  described  by  Jerome  as  being  in  hii 
day  a  village,  that  went  by  the  name  of  Jennndba,  ts 
miles  from  Eleutheropolis,  on  the  road  to  Jerusalem,  and 
which  Dr.  Bobinson  supposes  he  has  discovered  nnder  the 
modem  name  of  Yarmuk  (^Bib,  Researches,  ii.  344). 

22.  <  Tabor* — This  was  a  town  near  the  bue  of  the 
mountain,  but  not  Mount  Tabor  itself  which  was  in  the 
tribe  of  Zebulun,  although  Mount  Tabor  ^d  indeed  ex- 
tend its  base  to  the  northern  frontier  of  IssadiaTy  and 
therefore  might  be  said  to  reach  unto  Tabor. 

24.  *  Asher* — Michaelis  is  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  the 
passage  at  which  we  have  now  arrived  does  not  give  to 
the  tnbe  of  Asher  the  strip  of  laud  along  the  coast,  which 
was  then,  and  for  many  ages  after,  possessed  by  the  Phoe- 
nicians.    Some  connderations  on  this  subject  may  be 
found  in  the  note  to  Num.  xxxiv.  6 ;  and  for  aooiethiiig 
further  we  refer  to  Judg.  i.  31.    We  now  confine  oondTei 
to  the  single  point  before  us,  and  as  the  text  certainly  win 
allow  the  interpretation  which  Michaelis  gives^  and  as,  if 
true,  it  obviates  some  of  the  difficulties  which  we  have 
mentioned  in  the  note  to  Num.  xxxiv.,  we  give  it  in  his 
own  words.     After  having  anrued,  fix>m  Vbi&  silence  of 
Moses,  against  the  inclusion  of  the  Sidonians  anooog  the 
devoted  nations,  he  proceeds  to  contend  that  the  present 
passage  is  altogether  in  favour  of  the  view  he  has  taken. 
He  says:  'The  passage  in  ch.  xix.  24-31,  describes  the 
portion  of  the  tribe  of  Asher  which  lay  nearest  to  Phoe- 
nicia.    This  portion,  in  the  first  place,  touches  the  sea 
near  Mount  Carmel  and  the  river  Belus:  its  boundary 
line  runs  thence  landward,  a  great  way  to  the  north ;  and 
then  turns  back  again  southward,  ^st  Sidon  and  Tyre, 
but  without  reaching  the  sea  in  this  quarter.     Sidon  is 
mentioned  indeed  in  v.  28,  but  in  v.  29  is  not  indoded 
among  the  dties  assigned  to  this  tribe ;  for  it  is  only  near 
Ecdippa  (Achzib)  that  it  comes  to  touch  the  coast  again ; 
so  that  the  small  tract  of  coast  north  from.  Ecdippa,  which 
we  call  Phoenicia,  remained  to  the  Canaanites.  . .  •  •  This 
passa^  is  the  more  decisive,  as  it  speaks  not  of  territories 
actuaOy  conquered,  but  pointed  out  for  cow^uest,  and  to 
be  divided  by  lot    It  cannot  therefore  be  said  to  be  the 
fault  of  the  Asherites  that  they  did  not  conquer  the  sea- 
coast'    According  to  this  view,  Asher  was  intended  only 
to  have  the  coast  frx>m  Carmel  to  Achzib — that  is,  littfe 
more  than  the  entire  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Acre ;  as  from 
Achzib  northward,  the  western  boundary  line  of  the  tribe 
is  drawn  behind  or  wWiin  the  Sidonian  territoij.    A  care- 
ful consideration  of  the  text  may  render  this  view  not 
improbable.    But  there  are  two  very  serious  objectiocs 
to  it :  the  first  is,  that  in  Josh.  xix.  28,  the  boundary 
of  Asher  is  said  to  reach  '  unto  the  great  ci^  Sidon.'    Tlie 
answer  to  this  is,  that  although  it  reached  to  the  citj  (or 
perhaps  only  to  its  territory),  it  did  not  include  it ;  for 
else  the  boundary  would  here  reach  unto  the  sea,  and  that, 
according  to  t;.  29,  it  only  does  first  at  Achzib:  besides, 
Sidon  must  not  be  reckoned  among  the  cities  allotted  to 
Asher,  else  their  number  will  amount  to  twenty-three  in- 
stead of  twenty-two,  which  is  the  number  given  in  r.  30, 
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The  other  objection  is,  that  in  Josh.  xix.  29,  the  city  of 
Tyre  is  mentioned  among  the  bonndariea  of  the  tribe  of 
Asher.  But  this  cannot  have  been  the  case ;  for  Tyre  was 
not  then  in  being  as  a  ci^,  having,  according  to  Josephus 
(Antiq,  viii.  3,  1),  been  first  built  but  240  years  before 
Solomon's  Temple ;  and  his  account  is  the  more  to  be  de- 
pended upon  because  he  has  generally  taken  the  history  of 
the  Tynans  from  writers  of  their  own,  now  no  longer 
extant  Tyre  was  then  only  a  castle  or  tower,  near  the 
haven ;  although,  seemingly,  a  city  lay  more  inland,  and 
this,  the  city  near  the  stronghold  of  Tyre,  as  the  original 
will  admit  of  being  translated.  It  is  clear,  at  least,  that 
to  this  tribe  the  historian  does  not  g^ve  what  he  calls  the 
stronghold  of  Tyre,  but  a  different  city.  The  strongest  of 
all  objections  to  this  view  is,  however,  to  be  found  in  Judg. 
i.  SI,  where  the  Sidonians  are  mentioned  amone  those  whom 
the  Asherites  did  not  expel  (see  the  note  on  mat  text).  • 

28.  *  Great  Zidon* — The  country  of  the  Phoenicians,  in 
which,  at  this  early  period,  flourished  a  town  thus  em- 
phatically distinguished,  was  of  very  limited  dimensions 
even  at  the  time  when  the  nation  arrived  at  its  highest 
condition  of  splendour  and  power.  It  comprehended  that 
part  of  the  Syrian  coast  which  extends  from  Tyre  north- 
ward to  Aradus.  This  strip  of  land  reached  to  about  fifty 
leagues  from  north  to  south ;  but  its  utmost  breadth  did 
not  exceed  eight  or  ten  leagues.  The  coast  abounded  in 
bays  and  hanwurs,  and  its  breadth  was  traversed  by 
mountains,  branching  from  Libanus,  several  of  which  ad- 
vanced their  promontories  into  the  sea.  The  sunmiits  of 
these  mountains  were  covered  with  forestSvjrhich  afforded 
to  the  Phcenicians  the  most  valuable  timber  for  the  con- 
struction of  their  ships  and  habitations.  This  explains 
how  it  happens  that  the  first  time  this  people  is  brought 
personally  under  our  notice  in  the  Bible  is  in  the  character 
of  persons  skilled  in  the  hewing  and  transport  of  wood; 
including,  no  doubt,  much  ability  in  the  preparation  and 
application  to  various  uses  (1  Kings  v.).  The  waves 
breaking  violently  against  the  steep  clifiGi,  seem  to  have 
detached  several  capes  firom  the  terra  Jirma,  forming 
islands,  which  the  Phcenicians  were  not  tardy  in  covering 


with  numerous  colonies  and  flourishing  towns.  In  this 
tract  of  country  the  great  city  of  Sidon  was  founded.  If 
it  owed  its  foundation  to  Sidon,  the  eldest  son  of  Canaan, 
whose  name  it  seems  to  bear,  it  must  have  been  one  of  the 
most  ancient  cities  in  the  world.  This  is  the  common 
opinion,  supported  by  the  authority  of  Josephus.  The 
town  was,  at  any  rate,  very  ancient  j  it  must  have  eiusted 
long  before  the  time  of  Joshua,  for  it  is  here  called  Great 
— and  a  city  must  have  time  to  acquire  greatness.  Some 
indeed  have  taken  occasion,  from  the  expression  *  Great 
Zidon,'  to  conclude  that  there  were  two  Sidons — one  much 
more  considerable  than  the  other ;  but  no  geographer  or 
historian  takes  notice  of  any  Sidon  but  this  *  Great  Zidon.' 
The  greatness  of  Sidon  was  the  result  of  its  skill  in  ma- 
nuftu^tures,  and  of  its  attention  to  commerce.  The  skill  of 
the  Sidonians  in  felling  timber,  and  in  applying  it  to  use, 
has  been  already  mentioned.  They  built  ships.  If  they 
were  not  the  first  ship-builders  and  navigators  of  the 
world,  they  were  undoubtedly  the  first  who  ventured  be- 
yond their  own  coasts,  and  the  first  that  established  any- 
thing that  can  be  caJled  a  maritime  commerce.  The 
Sidonians  are  said  to  have  been  the  first  manu&cturers  of 
glass  (see  the  note  on  Deut  xxxiii.  19).  Homer  mentions 
mem  frequently,  and  always  as  excelling  in  many  inge- 
nious and  useful  arts,  givmg  them  the  title  of  iro\vScu- 
BaXot ;  and,  accordingly,  all  superior  articles  of  dress,  all 
good  workmanship  in  making  vessels  for  use,  and  all  in- 
geniously contrivMl  trinkets  imd  toys,  are  ascribed  by  him 
to  the  skill  and  industry  of  the  Sidonians.  Thus,  the 
queen  of  Troy,  intending  to  offer  a  mantle  to  Pallas,  went 
to  her  chamber,  where, — 

*  Stored  she  kept 
Her  mantles  of  all  hues,  acoomplish'd  works 
Of  fiiir  Sidonians,  wafted  o'er  the  deep 
By  godlike  Paris,  when  the  galleys  brought 
The  high-born  Helen  to  the  shores  of  Troy. 
From  these  the  widest  and  of  brightest  dyes 
She  chose  for  Pallas ;  radiant  as  a  star 
It  glitter*d,  and  was  lowest  placed  of  all.' 


SmoK.-^FaoM  Camas. 
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Achilles,  at  the  ftmeral  games  fbr  Patrodui,  proposes, 
as  the  prize  fbr  the  best  runner, 

<  A  silyer  goblet,  of  six  measures;  earth 
Oim'd  not  its  like  for  elegance  of  form. 
SkilM  Sidonian  artists  had  aroond 
£mbellish*d  it ;  and  o'er  the  sable  deep, 
PhoBnician  merchants  into  Lemnos'  port 
Had  borne  it,  and  the  boon  to  Thaos  giVn.' 

When  Telemachns  expressed  strong  admiration  of  the 
wealth  and  splendour,  in  gold  and  silver,  ivorj  and  brass, 
which  the  palace  of  Menelaus  exhibited,  the  latter  ac- 
counts for  it  by  obserring  that  his  treasures  had  been  col- 
lected in  his  perilous  wanderings,  during  which  he  had 
visited  the  shores  of  Cyprus,  Phcmicia,  Sidon,  and  Egypt 
Lastly,  in  another  place  (Odvss.  xv.),  a  story  occurs,  re- 
plete with  indications  of  the  character  and  pursuits  of  the 
Sidonians.    At  the  island  of  Syra, — 

<  It  chanced  that  from  Phcenicia,  iSuned  for  skill 
In  arti  marine,  a  vessel  thither  came. 

By  sharpers  mann'd,  and  laden  deep  with  toys.' 

The  sailors  meet  on  the  beach  a  woman  belon^g  to  the 
fiunily  of  the  chief  of  the  island.    She  was — 

<  A  ikir  PhoBnidan,  tall,  full-oied,  and  skill'd 
In  works  of  elegance.' 

And  on  being  interrogated,  she  tells  her  countrymen, — 

<  I  am  of  Sidon,  fiunous  for  her  wealth. 
By  dyeing  eam'd.' 

In  pursuance  of  a  plot  laid  between  them,  one  of  the  men 
went  to  the  palace,  as  if  to  dispose  of  Sidonian  wares  :— 

<  An  artist,  such  he  seem*d,  for  sale  produced 
Beads  of  bright  amber  riveted  in  gold.' 

These  indicatbns  ooncemine  a  people  situated  so  near 
to  the  Hebrews,  and,  in  the  end,  so  closely  connected  with 
them,  are  in  no  small  degree  interesting.  The  superiority 
in  manufoctures  and  commerce  does  not,  however,  form 
the  only  distinction  of  the  Sidonians,  for  they  were  also 
great  adepts  in  the  sciences  of  their  time — particularly  in 
astronomy  and  arithmetical  calculation.  As  might  natu- 
rally be  expected,  under  such  prosperous  circumstances, 
the  people  lived  in  ease  and  luxury.  For  this  they  were 
early  remarkable,  as  we  see  from  a  comparison  used  in 
speaking  of  the  town  of  Laish :  <  The  people  who  dwelt 
in  it  were  careless ;  after  the  manner  qfthe  Sidonians,  quiet 
and  secure ;  and  there  was  nothing  to  molest  them  in  the 
laud:  they  possessed  also  riches  without  restndnt'  (Jndg. 
xviii.  7). 

Ultimately,  however,  Sidon  was  eclipsed,  in  all  its  cha- 
racteristics of  superiority,  by  Tyre,  which  is  called  in  the 
Bible  *  the  daughter  of  Sidon,*  it  having  been  in  its  origin 
a  setUement  of  the  Sidonians.  Whether  the  historical 
Tyre  at  this  time  existed,  is  a  question  that  occasions  some 
discussion.  The  text  of  v,  29  is  certainly  by  no  means 
conclusive  on  this  subject,  into  which  we  uiall  not  at 
present  enter  forther  than  to  observe  that  if  the  old 
continental  Tyre  of  history  did  at  this  time  exist,  it  was 
evidentiy  in  its  in&nt  state,  in  which  it  could  not  be  men- 
tioned in  comparison  with  that  *  great  Sidon,'  which  it  was 
in  the  end  destined  to  overshade.  In  support  of  tiie  nega- 
tive, much  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  sUence  of  Homer, 
who  so  frequentiy  mentions  Sidon,  but  never  Tyre.  As 
we  have  just  been  quoting  Homer,  we  may  observe  that 
there  is  nothing  in  this  argument  to  rescue  it  from  the 
suspicion  which  usually  rests  on  arguments  drawn  from 
mere  silence.  Tyre  existed  and  had  a  king  in  the  time  of 
David,  and  in  the  time  of  Solomon  was  a  great  commercial 
city ;  and  the  time  of  Homer  is  from  one  to  two  coitnriei 
later  than  the  times  of  David  and  Solomon.  Hereafter 
Tyre  will  come  much  under  our  notice.  Altiiough  Sidon 
lost  its  superiority  under  the  predominating  influence  of 
Tyre,  it  long  remained  a  plslce  of  very  considerable  im- 
portance. Its  general  history  is  so  much  connected  with 
that  of  Tyre,  that  we  shall  not  here  mention  it  separately. 
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Tyre  is  now  a  complete  desolation ;  but  Sidon  still  tnboiti 
as  a  town,  and  carries  on  some  traffic  with  the  ncij^boQ^ 
ing  coasts.  It  is  now  called  Saide  or  Seide.  The  inhibitaiiti 
are  probably  over-estimated  at  15,000,  who  are  ehiefiy 
occupied  in  spinning  cotton,  which  with  silk,  and  booti, 
shoes,  and  slippers  of  morooeo  leather,  form  the  miin 
articles  of  their  trade.  The  port  is  now  nearly  ehoked  up 
with  sand.  The  town  rises  immediately  from  the  itiaai 
and  presents  a  rather  imposing  appearance  as  viewed  from 
a  distance ;  but  the  interior  is  wretched  and  gloomy,  ill* 
builtydirty,  andfoU  of  ruins.  Outside  the  walls,  fingmenli 
of  columns  and  other  remains  of  the  andent  atr  maj  ttili 
be  discovered.  The  following  remarks  from  Mr.  Jowett'i ' 
ChrUlian  Researches  in  Syria,  respecting  the  coantrrbe. 
tween  Tyre  and  Sidon,  will  be  interesting:— 'About hilf- 
way  between  Saide  (Sidon)  and  Sour  (Tyre)  an  my 
extennve  ruins  of  towns  which  oooe  conneeted  theietvo 
cities ;  but  of  these  ntins  there  is  scarcely  one  stone  kit 
upon  another.  They  consist  chiefly  of  lines  which  ibew, 
rased  even  with  the  soil,  the  foundation  of  homes— muT 
stones  irregidariy  scattered-Hi  few  dstems  with  bilf- 
de&ced  sculpture  on  tiiem;  and,  at  a  ooonderahlediflaiice 
from  the  path,  there  are  at  one  spot  seveial  low  coIbou, 
eiUier  mutilated  or  considerably  sunk  in  the  earth.  Thoe 
relics  shew,  what  it  needed  indeed  no  such  eridenoe  to 
prove,  that  in  peaceable  and  flourishing  timet,  oa  tfaii 
road  between  two  such  considerable  ddes  as  Trn  isd 
Sidon,  there  must  have  been  many  smaller  towns  for  bos- 
ness,  pleasure,  or  agriculture,  dehghtftilly  sitoated  bjik 
sea-side;  but  peaoefol  security  has  long  been  a  blorag 
unknown  to  these  regions;  and  we  may  apply  to  fliemthe 
lanffuage  of  Judg.  v.  7,  "  7%e  villages  ceased;  they  ceaitd 
inlsrael" ' 

31.  '  These  cities.'—Jn  the  above  list  of  namesof  pbea 
belon^ng  to  this  tribe,  there  are  none  of  any  cooseipaee 
that  have  not  already  passed  under  our  notice.  Bopect* 
ing  Mount  Carmd,  see  under  1  Kings  xviii.  19. 

39.  *  Naphtalt'—The  cMefof  the  towns  mentiooed  as 
belonging  to  this  tribe  are  those  of  Hasor,  Cinnereth,  nd 
Kededi,  which  have  been  already  noticed.  The  list  bee 
civen  does  not,  however,  include  several  which  are  m 
mture  parts  of  Scripture  mentioned  as  beloDging  to  this 
tribe.  TTiese  will,  in  due  course,  come  under  oar  con- 
sideration. . 

40.  '  Dan.'— Scarcely  any  cities  in  the  eusmng  ba 
daim  particular  notice,  as  some  of  them  have  been  meo- 
tioned  under  the  lot  of  Judah,  fhmi  which  a  coosidenUe 
part,  if  not  the  greatest  part,  of  Dan's  Wm  taken;  and 
others  were  retained  by  the  Philistines. 

44.  «5aala^.'— Thk  is  i^parcntiy  the  mae  phee 
which  was  at  a  subsequent  period  rebuilt  by  Solomoa 
(I  Kings  ix.  18).  Some  make  that  Baalath  of  SoIoidob 
the  same  witii  Baalbek  in  the  valley  of  Lebanoo.  Bat 
here  we  see  the  possession  of  Baalath  is  ascribed  to  Dap, 
at  a  time  when  the  territory  of  that  tribe  lay  wholly » 
the  south  of  PalesthM,  and  many  years  before  the  cmign- 
tion  recorded  in  Judg.  xvlil.,  which  gave  Dan  a  nortbfn 
territory.  In  conformity  with  this,  Josepbos  plaoea  the 
Baalath  of  Solomon  (which  he  calls  Baleth)  in  the  aootben 
part  of  Palestine,  near  to  Gasara  (Antia.  viil  2),  wiAm 
the  territory  which  would  have  belonged  to  Dan,  bad  it 
acquired  posseesicm  of  the  lands  originally  angned  to^ 
The  Talmud  affirms  that  Baalath  lay  so  near  Uiebneor 
separation  between  Dan  and  Judah,  that  the  fields  00I7 
were  in  the  former  tribe,  the  buildings  being  in  the  wia- 

46.  *Japho'  is  unquestionably  the  same  that  is  calW 
Joppa  in  other  parts  of  Scripture,  and  now  .^o.  ^ 
account  of  it  is  given  imder  Acts  x.  5. 

47.  •DanwmUmtofyht:^ThM<MCVint(tnce'uwxt 
particularly  detailed  in  Judg.  xvUi.  (see  tiie  note  tbac> 
As  this  event  did  not  take  place  till  after  tiiedeatboc 
Joshua,  its  appearanoe  here  has  been  used  as  an  sniiiBeBt 
against  Joshua's  being  the  author  of  the  book.  We  are 
not  certain  that  he  was;  but  this  is  no  V81ui'^V*§T| 
it,  as  the  verse  may  have  been  afterwards  inserted  vj 
Samuel,  Ezra,  or  some  other  authorised  perMo,  to  ca* 
plete  the  account  of  the  possesrions  of  the  Danitcs. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

1  Chd  cammcmdethf  7  and  the  children  of  Israel  ajh- 
point  the  six  cities  of  refuge. 

The  Lord  also  spake  unto  Joshua,  saying, 

2  Speak  to  the  children  of  Israel,  saymg, 
*  Appomt  out  for  you  cities  of  refuge,  whereof 
I  spake  unto  you  by  the  hand  of  Moses : 

3  That  the  slayer  that  killeth  any  jjerson 
unawares  and  unwittingly  may  flee  thither: 
and  they  shall  be  your  refuge  from  the 
avenger  of  blood. 

4  And  when  he  that  doth  flee  unto  one  of 
those  cities  shall  stand  at  the  entering  of  the 
gate  of  the  city,  and  shall  declare  his  cause 
in  the  ears  of  the  elders  of  that  city,  they 
shall  take  him  into  the  city  unto  them,  and 
give  him  a  place,  that  he  may  dwell  among 
them. 

5  And  if  the  avenger  of  blood  pursue  after 
him,  then  Aey  shall  not  deliver  the  slayer  up 
into  his  hand;  because  he  smote  his  neigh- 
bour unwittingly,  and  hated  him  not  before- 
time. 


6  And  he  shall  dwell  in  that  city,  until  he 
stand  before  the  congregation  for  judgment, 
and  *imtil  the  death  of  the  high  priest  that 
shall  be  in  those  days :  then  shall  the  slayer 
return,  and  come  unto  his  own  city,  and  unto 
his  own  house,  unto  the  city  from  whence  he 
fled. 

7  IT  And  they  'appointed  Kedesh  in  Ga- 
lilee in  mount  Napntali,  and  Shechem  in 
mount  Ephraim,  and  Kirjath-arba,  which  is 
Hebron,  m  the  mountain  of  Judah. 

8  And  on  the  other  side  Jordan  by  Jericho 
eastward,  they  assigned  ^Bezer  in  the  wilder- 
ness upon  the  plain  out  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben, 
and  Ramoth  m  Gilead  out  of  the  tribe  of 
Gad,  and  Golan  in  Bashan  out  of  the  tribe  of 
Manasseh. 

9  These  were  the  cities  appointed  for  all 
the  children  of  Israel,  and  for  the  stranger 
that  sojoumeth  among  them,  that  whosoever 
killeth  any  person  at  unawares  might  flee 
thither,  and  not  die  by  the  hand  of  the  avenger 
of  blood,  until  he  stood  before  the  congre- 
gation. 


1  Exod.  tl.  18.    Nam.  85.  6, 1 1,  U.    Deat.  19.  S. 


•  Nam.  85.  85. 


t  Heb.  Mmeti/M. 


*  Deat.  4.  43.    1  Chion.  6.  78. 


Verse  2.  <  Appoint  out  for  you  cities  ^r^geJ' — See  the 
notes  on  Num.  xxxt.  12,  and  Dent  six.  3.  The  Jewish 
writers  inform  xa  that  all  the  cities  of  the  Levites  were,  in 
point  of  fact,  cities  of  refuge,  but  not  in  the  same  sense 
with  the  six  properly  so  called.  The  difference  was,  that  the 
six  cities  were  bound  to  receive  the  fh^tive ;  but  in  the  other ' 
forty-two^  the  Levites  exerdsed  their  discretion,  whether 
to  allow  or  refuse  admittance  to  him.  Also,  in  the  six 
cities,  the  refugee  was  provided  with  a  house  to  reside  in 
gratuitously;  but  in  the  other  towns  he  was  obliged  to  {Miv 
K>r  his  lodffing.  The  same  authorities  furnish  us  with 
some  other  mformation  concerning  the  manner  in  which 
the  exile  lived  in  the  cities  of  refuge.  A  convenient  habi- 
tation being  assigned  him,  the  citizens  were  obliged  to  in- 
struct him  m  some  trade,  by  which  he  might  earn  his  own 
living ;  the  pursuits  of  agriculture,  which  occupied  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  being  no  lon^r  open  to  him.  It  is 
added,  that  as  the  death  of  the  high-priest  enabled  these 
persons  to  leave  the  citf  without  any  mrther  fear  from  the 
blood-avenger,  and  as  it  was  natural  enough,  under  such 
circumstances,  that  they  should  not  feel  very  anxious  for 
the  long  life  of  that  high  personage,  the  mother  of  the  ex- 
isting pontiff  usually  gave  them  supplies  of  food  and  cloth- 
ing, and  otherwise  endeavoured  to  promote  their  comfort, 
that  Uieir  impatience  might  not  lead  them  to  pray  for  the 
death  of  her  sou.  It  is  also  said,  that  if  the  man-slayer 
happened  to  die  in  the  city,  before  the  time  of  release 
arrived,  his  bones  were  delivered  to  his  relations,  qfter  the 
death  of  the  high-priest,  to  be  interred  in  the  sepulchre  of  his 
fathers.  This  last  intimation  is  exceedingly  characteristic. 
See  more  on  this  subject  in  Lewis's  Ongines  Hebraa, 
ii.  13. 

The  law  having  conceded  something  to  rooted  habits  in  the 
matter  of  blood-revenge,  regulations  became  necessary  to 
obviate  the  evil  effects  which  this  concession  was  calculated 
to  produce.  The  establishment  of  sanctuaries  was  a  neces- 
sary consequence  of  this  concession.  In  countries  where 
individuals  possess  irresponsible  power  of  punishment, 
whether  that  power  be  hereditary,  or  official,  or  arise  fh>m 
circumstances,  there  must  be  a  sanctoaiy  of  some  kind  or 


other  to  afford  protection  to  the  weak  acidnst  the  strong,  or 
to  save  the  involuntary  offender  from  the  hasty  veni^eance 
of  the  offended.  In  the  same  proportion  that  individuals 
are  dispossessed,  by  the  progress  of  civilization,  of  powers 
beyond  the  laws,  sanctuaries  come  to  be  considered  as  evils, 
and  the  law  directs  its  power  towards  their  extinction,  in 
which  it  almost  never  succeeds  without  a  vehement  struggle 
with  popular  prejudices.  These  principles  have  been 
illustrated  in  the  history  of  almost  every  country  under  the 
sun — our  own  not  excepted.  Sanctuaries,  however  useful 
at  first,  and  inthdr  primary  intention,  eventually  operated 
as  premiums  on  crime  by  the  impunity  which  they  offered, 
and  became  nests  of  abomination  where  all  crime  and  ini- 
quity might  safely  harbour,  and  from  whence  hardened 
criminals  might  laugh  with  scorn  at  the  feebleness  of  the 
law. 

Now,  the  law  of  Moses  having  established  the  right  of 
sanctuary  on  the  one  hand,  because  it  had  conceded  the 
exercise  of  an  irresponsible  power  on  the  other,  it  is  highly 
interesting  to  observe  the  regulations  which  were  framed 
in  <n*der  to  prevent  those  abuses  of  sanctuary  to  which  we 
have  adverted.  These  regulations  at  once  obviated  all  the 
enormous  evils  which,  in  ancient  nations,  attended  the 
allowance  of  sanctuary — which,  untQ  within  these  few  cen- 
turies, attended  it  in  civilized  Europe  —  and  which  do 
still  attend  it  in  many  nations.  The  period  had  almost 
arrived  when  the  Jews  ceased  to  have  a  country,  before  the 
Bomans  could,  among  themselves,  correct  the  evils  which 
the  law  of  Moses,  given  before  the  Jews  had  a  country, 
prevented  by  the  first  act  of  legislation.  We  have  seen 
(Num.  XXXV.)  how  the  establishment  of  sanctuary  pre- 
vented the  abuse  of  blood-revenge ;  let  us  now  see  how  the 
right  of  sanctuary  was  itself  prevented  from  abuse. 

1.  Among  most  other  nations,  the  sanctuaries  ^erally 
afforded  a  refuge  to  all  homicides,  without  distinction ;  and 
as  the  refuge  which  was  conceded  to  homicides  ocnld  not 
well  be  re£sed  to  inferior  offenders,  they  commonly  offered 
impunity  to  criminals  of  eveiy  sort.  But,  by  the  law  of 
Moses,  such  protection  was  afforded  only  to  those  who  were 
in  fact  guilty  of  no  crime :  and  was  intoided  to  protect  the 
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innocent  from  the  punishment  due  only  to  the  guilty.  The 
only  persons  entitled  to  remain  in  a  citjr  of  refuge  were— a 
person  who  had  slain  another  unintentionally,  or  who  had 
killed  a  person  by  whom  his  own  life  had  been  unjustly 
attempted,  or  who  had  slsdn  a  thief  in  the  night-time. 

2.  Among  other  nations,  a  criminal  who  had  fled  to  a 
place  of  refuge  could  not  be  brought  to  trial  agidnst  his 
will.  But,  among  the  Hebrews,  the  asylum  was  onlv  de- 
signed to  protect  a  person  from  private  veu|^ance  till  his 
cause  could  be  fairly  heard ;  and  to  afford  him  such  pro- 
tection permanently,  if,  after  trial,  he  should  be  proved  to 
deserve  it.  The  Jewish  writers,  whose  statement  is,  in  the 
main,  supported  by  the  text  of  Num.  xxxv.,  say,  that  when 
the  man-slayer  came  to  the  gates  of  the  city  of  refuge,  he 
was  there  examined,  before  admission,  by  some  persons 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  but  who,  however,  were  not 
judges,  and  had  no  power  to  examine  witnesses.  But  if  the 
avenger  pursued  him  so  closely  as  to  endanger  his  safety, 
he  was  at  once  admitted,  and  the  merits  of  his  case  after- 
wards examined.  The  only  point  to  be  ascertained  was, 
whether  the  man-slayer  could  make  out  any  good  claim  for 
the  admission  he  demanded.  He  was  afterwards  senl  to 
the  town  where  the  homicide  was  committed,  to  take  his 
trial  before  the  proper  tribunal ;  and,  if  found  innocent  of 
murder,  was  sent  back  to  the  city  of  refuge,  there  to  remain 
till  the  death  of  the  high-priest  This  was  something  very 
different  indeed  from  the  practice  among  other  nations. 

3.  It  being  determined  that  sanctuaries  should  be 
granted,  they  were  fixed  in  distinct  cities,  and  not  at  the 
tobemade,  the  temple  or  the  altar.  This  was  diametri- 
cally opposite  to  the  universal  practice  in  all  nations,  among 
whom  the  temple  or  the  altar  was  pre-eminently  a  place 
where  the  offender  might  find  refuge.  The  law  of  Moses 
guarded  the  worship  o?  God  from  the  pollutions  of  crime 
and  from  the  assaults  of  avensers.  The  results  of  the  con- 
trary practice  are  explained  by  Tacitus,  who  says  that,  in 
the  time  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  the  licence  of  asylum 
was  so  abused,  Siat  at  Rome  and  in  the  cities  of  Greece, 
the  temples  were  full  of  debtors,  fugitives,  and  criminals, 


whom  the  magistrates  could  not  control,  tnd  who  were  pro- 
tected by  the  furious  prejudices  of  the  people,  who  re^rded 
the  right  of  asylum  as  a  popular  privil^  and  who  imt- 
gined  that  any  infiraction  of  its  inviolability  was  sore  to 
bring  down  upon  the  community  the  vengeance  of  tiie  god 
whose  sanctuary  had  been  profaned.    This  state  of  thbgi 
could  not  exist  in  a  nation  or  city  where  the  law  bd 
acquired  strength ;  but  it  was  nowhere  without  great  diiB- 
culty  that  the  privileges  of  asylum  were  retrenched,  and 
ultimately  confined  to  involuntary  delmquents  and  minor 
offenders.    It  was  thought  a  great  thing  when  the  l&v 
dared  to  force  great  offenders  from  the  altars  and  the  sta- 
tues of  the  gods,  and  bring  them  to  trial  and  panishment 
Yet  this  great  thing  the  law  of  Moses  did  at  onoe  :~*If  a 
man  lie  not  in  wait,  but  God  deliver  him  into  hb  hand, 
then  I  will  appoint  thee  a  place  whither  he  shall  fiee.  But 
if  a  man  come  presumptuously  upon  his  neighbour,  to  slay 
him  with  guile,  thou  snalt  tone  him  from  mine  aW,  mt 
he  matf  die,*    (Exod.  xxi.  13,  14.)    This  was  effident  le- 
gislation.   That  which  the  Gentile  nations  regarded  as  die 
most,  awful  profanation,  was  not  only  permitted  bat  oom* 
manded  by  Jehovah.    In  practice,  also,  we  see  that  it  was 
deemed  lawful  to  kill  at  the  altar  a  criminal  who  refosed 
to  leave  its  protection.    Thus  when  Joab  fled  to  the  tabe^ 
nacle  and  took  hold  of  the  horns  of  the  altar,  Beoaiah,  who 
was  sent  to  slay  him,  commanded  him,  in  the  king's  name, 
to  come  forth.    He  refused,  saying,  *  Nay,  but  I  will  die 
here.'    Benaiah  went  to  the  king  for  farther  instnictioDS, 
and  Solomon  told  him  to  *  Do  as  he  hath  said,  and  &11  opon 
him  and  bury  him ;  that  thou  mayest  take  away  the  inno- 
cent blood  which  Joab  shed.'    (1  Kings  ii.  28,  etc.)  ball 
this  there  is  a  healthiness  of  principle—a  freedom  from 
anything  like  superstition,  which  we  should  look  for  vunlj 
among  other  ancient  nations,  or  find  only  as  a  mnivmaA  of 
some  philosophers  and  poets.    On  this  subject  see  Oaander, 
De  Asylis  Hebraorum,  Gentilium^  Ckrutiamtnm,  1671  *, 
Ries,  be  Urbibua  Rrfugii  Vet.  Tett,  1753;   Neinmier, 
DiMsert,  de  Oria.  AmvIi  Eccles,,  1788;  Helfrecbt,  Hiit. 
AhhandUng  v.  a,  Astften,  1801. 


CHAPTER  XXL 

i  Eight  and  forty  cities  given  by  lot,  out  of  the  other 
tribes,  vnto  the  Levites,  43  God  gave  the  land  and 
rest  to  the  Israelites,  according  to  his  promise. 

Then  came  near  the  heads  of  the  fathers  of 
the  Levites  unto  Eleazar  the  priest,  and  unto 
Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  and  unto  the  heads  of 
the  fathers  of  the  tribes  of  the  children  of  Israel; 

2  And  they  spake  unto  them  at  Shiloh  in 
the  land  of  Canaan,  saying,  *The  Lord  com- 
manded by  the  hand  of  Moses  to  give  us 
cities  to  awell  in,  with  the  suburbs  thereof 
for  our  cattle. 

3  And  the  children  of  Israel  gave  unto  the 
Levites  out  of  their  inheritance,  at  the  com- 
mandment of  the  Lord,  these  cities  and  their 
suburbs. 

4  And  the  lot  came  out  for  the  families  of 
the  Kohathites :  and  the  children  of  Aaron 
the  priest,  which  were  of  the  Levites,  had  by 
lot  out  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  out  of  the 
tribe  of  Simeon,  and  out  of  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin, thirteen  cities. 
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5  And  the  rest  of  the  children  of  Kohath  ' 
had  by  lot  out  of  the  families  of  the  tribe  i 
of  Ephraim,  and  out  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  ■ 
and  out  of  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseb,  ten  | 
cities.  ' 

6  And  the  children  of  Gershon  had  by  lot 
out  of  the  families  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  ^ 
and  out  of  the  tribe  of  Asher,  and  out  of  the 
tribe  of  Naphtali,  and  out  of  the  half  tribe  of 
Manasseb  in  Bashan,  thirteen  cities. 

7  The  children  of  Merari  by  their  families 
had  out  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  and  out  of 
the  tribe  of  Gad,  and  out  of  the  tribe  of 
Zebulun,  twelve  cities. 

8  And  the  children  of  Israel  gave  by  lot 
unto  the  Levites  these  cities  with  their  sub- 
urbs, as  the  Lord  commanded  by  the  hand 
of  Moses. 

9  K  And  they  gave  out  of  the  tribe  of  the 
children  of  Judah,  and  out  of  the  tribe  of  the 
children  of  Simeon,  these  cities  whidi  are 
here  'mentioned  by  name, 

10  Which  the  children  of  Aaron,  heing 
of  the  families  of  the  Kohathites,  who  were 
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of  the  children  of  Levi,  had :  for  their's  was 
the  first  lot. 

11  And  they  gave  them  'the  city  of  Arba 
the  father  of  Anak,  which  city  is  Hebron,  in 
the  hill  country  of  Judali,  with  the  suburbs 
thereof  round  about  it. 

12  But  *the  fields  of  the  city,  and  the  vil- 
lages thereof,  gave  they  to  Caleb  the  son  of 
Jephimneh  for  hb  possession. 

13  Thus  they  gave  to  the  children  of 
Aaron  the  priest  Hebron  with  her  suburbs, 
to  be  a  city  of  refuge  for  the  slayer;  and 
Libnah  with  her  subiu*bs, 

14  And  Jattir  with  her  suburbs,  and  Esh- 
teinoa  with  her  suburbs, 

15  And  Holon  with  her  suburbs,  and 
Debir  with  her  suburbs, 

16  And  Ain  with  her  suburbs,  and  Juttah 
with  her  suburbs,  and  Beth-shemesh  with  her 
suburbs ;  nine  cities  out  of  those  two  tribes. 

17  And  out  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin, 
Gibeon  with  her  suburbs,  Geba  with  her 
suburbs, 

18  Anathoth  with  her  suburbs,  and  Almon 
with  her  suburbs ;  four  cities. 

19  All  the  cities  of  the  children  of  Aaron, 
the  priests,  tcere  thirteen  cities  with  their 
suburbs. 

20  IT  And  the  families  of  the  children  of 
Kohath,  the  Levites  which  remained  of  the 
children  of  Kohath,  even  they  had  the  cities 
of  their  lot  out  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim. 

21  For  they  gave  them  Shechem  with  her 
suburbs  in  mount  Ephraim,  to  be  a  city  of 
refuge  for  the  slayer;  and  Gezer  with  her 
suburbs. 

22  And  Kibzaira  with  her  suburbs,  and 
Beth-horon  with  her  suburbs ;  four  cities. 

23  And  out  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  Eltekeh 
with  her  suburbs,  Gibbethon  with  her  suburbs, 

24  Aijalon  with  her  suburbs,  Gath-rimmon 
with  her  suburbs  ;  four  cities. 

25  And  out  of  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh, 
Tanach  with  her  suburbs,  and  Gath-rimmon 
with  her  suburbs ;  two  cities. 

26  All  the  cities  tcere  ten  with  their  sub- 
urbs for  the  families  of  the  children  of  Kohath 
that  remained. 

27  1  And  unto  the  children  of  Gershon, 
of  the  families  of  the  Levites,  out  of  the  other 
half  tribe  of  Manasseh  they  gave  Golan  in 
Bashan  with  her  suburbs,  to  be  a  city  of  refuge 
for  the  slayer;  and  Beeshterah  with  her 
suburbs ;  two  cities. 

28  And  out  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  Ki- 


shon  with  her  subiu^bs,   Dabareh  with  her 
subiu*bs, 

29  Jarmuth  with  her  suburbs,  En-gannim 
with  her  suburbs  ;  foiu*  cities. 

30  And  out  of  the  tribe  of  Asher,  Mishal 
with  her  suburbs,  Abdon  with  her  suburbs, 

31  Helkath  with  her  suburbs,  and  Rehob 
with  her  suburbs ;  four  cities. 

32  And  out  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  Ke- 
desh  in  Galilee  with  her  subui'bs,  to  be  sl  city 
of  refuge  for  the  slayer ;  and  Hammoth-dor 
with  her  suburbs,  and  Kartan  with  her 
suburbs ;  three  cities. 

33  All  the  cities  of  the  Gershonites  ac- 
cording to  their  families  were  thirteen  cities 
with  their  suburbs. 

34  IT  And  unto  the  families  of  the  children 
of  Merari,  the  rest  of  the  Levites,  out  of  the 
tribe  of  Zebulun,  Jokneam  with  her  suburbs, 
and  Kartah  with  her  suburbs, 

35  Dimnah  with  her  suburbs,  Nahalal 
with  her  suburbs  ;  four  cities. 

36  And  out  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  Bezer 
with  her  suburbs,  and  Jahazah  with  her  sub- 
urbs, 

37  Kedemoth  with  her  suburbs,  and  Me- 
phaath  with  her  suburbs,;  four  cities. 

38  And  out  of  the  tribe  of  Gad,  Ramoth 
in  Gilead  with  her  suburbs,  to  be  a.  city  of 
refuge  for  the  slayer;  and  Mahanaim  with 
her  suburbs, 

39  Heshbon  with  her  suburbs,  Jazer  with 
her  suburbs  ;  foiu*  cities  in  all. 

40  So  all  the  cities  for  the  children  of 
Merari  by  their  families,  which  were  remain- 
ing of  the  families  of  the  Levites,  were  by 
their  lot  twelve  cities. 

41  All  the  cities  of  the  Levites  within  the 
possession  of  the  children  of  Israel  were  forty 
and  eight  cities  with  their  subiu*bs. 

42  Tliese  cities  were  every  one  with  their 
suburbs  round  about  them:  thus  were  all 
these  cities. 

43  IT  And  the  Lord  gave  unto  Israel  all 
the  land  which  he  sware  to  give  unto  their 
fathers ;  and  they  possessed  it,  and  dwelt 
therein. 

44  And  the  Lord  gave  them  rest  round 
about,  according  to  all  tliat  he  sware  unto 
their  fathers :  and  there  stood  not  a  man  of 
all  their  enemies  before  them ;  the  Lord 
delivered  all  their  enemies  into  their  hand. 

45  *There  failed  not  ought  of  any  good 
thing  which  the  Lord  had  spoken  unto  the 
house  of  Israel ;  all  came  to  pass. 


•  Or,  Kirjath-arha, 


«  Chap.  U.  14.    1  Chnm.  6.  56. 


•  Oup.  23.14,15. 
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Verse  4.  *  Thirteen  cities,' — We  most  DOt  here  overlook 
a  remarkable  instance  of  arrangement,  with  so  distinct  a 
reference  to  future  circmnstances,  as  coold  only  haye  taken 
place  under  the  direction  of  Onb  whose  cognizance  of 
thincs  is  not  memonr  or  foresight,  but  to  whose  infinite 
mind  all  the  events  of  eternity  and  time  are  simultaneously 
present  We  observe  that  the  priestly  division  of  the 
mmily  of  Kohath  have  all  their  cities  in  the  tribes  of 
Judah,  Benjamin,  and  Simeon.  None  in  any  other  tribe ; 
— not  even  in  that  of  Ephraim  in  which  the  tabernacle 
then  stood.  Indeed,  we  may  almost  say  that  they  were  all 
in  Jndah  and  Benjamin ;  for  only  one  was  in  the  tribe  of 
Simeon,  and  that  one  (Ain^  is  supposed  to  have  been  on 
the  frontier  of  Judah,  ana  subject  in  some  degree  to  its 
control.  We  cannot  reasonably  doubt  that  this  arrange- 
ment had  a  prospective  reference  to  the  ultimate  establish- 
ment of  the  temple  and  the  services  of  religion  at  Jeru- 
salem, when  this  distribution  of  their  towns  placed 
the  priests  in  the  most  advantageous  situation  for  that 
attendance  at  the  capital  which  their  duty  required.  Dr. 
Hales  has  also  a  very  probable  idea  as  to  the  ulterior 
intention  of  this  arrangement ;  namely,  that  it  had  a  re- 
ference to  the  division  which  ultimately  took  place,  and 
by  which  Judah  and  Benjamin  became  an  independent 
state,  which  remained  far  more  fetithful  to  Jehovah  than 
did  the  kin^om  which  the  other  tribes  composed.  He 
says,  *  By  this  arrangement  all  the  sacerdotal  cities  (ex- 
cept one)  lay  in  the  faithful  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin, 
to  maintain  the  national  worship  in  them,  in  opposition  to 
the  apostacy  of  the  other  tribes.  Otherwise  the  kingdom 
of  Judah  might  have  experienced  a  scarcity  of  priests,  or 
have  been  burdened  with  the  maintenance  of  those  who 
fled  from  the  kingdom  of  Israel  (2  Chron.  xi.  13,  14), 
when  the  base  and  wicked  policy  of  Jeroboam  made 
priests  of  the  lowest  of  the  people  to  officiate  in  their 
room.* 

41.  *  All  the  citieB  of  the  Leuites  ....  yfere  forty  and 
eight  citiee  with  their  suburbt.' — Considering  the  inferior 
numbers  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  this  seems  a  very  dispropor- 
tionate number  of  cities,  as  compared  with  those  of  the 
other  tribes.  But  we  are  to  recollect  that  in  this  account 
everu  Levitical  city  is  enumerated,  whereas,  in  the  account 
of  the  towns  in  the  lot  of  the  other  tribes,  only  the  prin- 
cipal, and  sometimes  only  those  that  occur  on  the  frontiers, 
are  mentioned.  Besides  the  Levites  had  only  these  cities, 
with  a  strictly  defined  circuit  of  ground  around  each. 
They  had  no  villages  or  extensive  grounds  connected  with 
their  towns.  These,  like  most  of  the  others  in  Palestine  at 
this  period,  were  doubtless  towns  of  small  extent  and  con- 
sequence, although  they  included  some  of  the  best  towns 
the  land  possessed.  We  need  not  suppose  them  to  be  so 
very  small,  however,  as  Michaelis  imagines:  he  says, 
*  The  tribe  of  Levi,  which,  including  children,  consisted  of 
22,000  males,  and,  of  course,  with  its  females,  would 
amount  to  about  44,000  souls,  received  forty-eight  cities 
for  its  share :  and  who  but  must  see  that  all  of  them  must 
have  been  inconsiderable  ?*  According  to  Uiis  calculation, 
the  population  of  each  Levitical  town  would  not  have 
amounted  to  one  thousand.  But  it  is  founded  on  a  mis- 
take, into  which  it  is  singular  that  so  acute  an  analyst 
should  have  fallen.  The  Levites  were  by  no  means  the 
exclusive  occupants  of  the  cities  which  belonged  to  them. 
This  is  implied  in  the  right  which  they  possessed  to  sell 
their  houses  for  a  term  of  years,  although  not  in  perpetuity. 
We  may  easily  conceive  that  the  grant  of  forty-eight  cities 
was  not  exclusively  intended  with  a  view  to  fiieir  present 
numbers  only,  but  prospectively,  with  reference  to  their 
future  wants.  And  as  they  were  proprietors,  but  not  ne- 
cessarily occupants,  they  doubtless  let  such  houses  as, 
while  their  numbers  were  low,  they  did  not  require  for 
their  accommodation.  Thus  it  is,  that,  in  the  course  of 
the  sacred  history,  we  meet  with  Levitical  cities  in  which 
the  Levites  do  not  appear  to  have  formed  any  considerable 
part  of  the  population.  We  observe,  for  instance  (v.  17), 
that  Geba,  or  Gibeah,  is  one  of  the  Levitic^  cities  in  the 
lot  of  Benjamin  ;  yet,  in  Judges  xix.,  we  see  that  city  oc- 
cupied by  Benjamites,  who  treated  in  the  most  atrocious 
manner  a  Levite,  who  happened  to  seek  a  lodging  there. 
We  afterwards  fl^d  the  same  city  the  birthplace  and  rosi- 


dence  of  Saul,  a  layman,  who,  when  he  became  king,  made 
it  the  seat  of  his  government  After  him,  David  redded 
with  his  court,  and  reigned,  in  Hebron,  which  was  not  only 
a  Levitical  city,  but  a  priestly  city,  and  a  city  of  refuge. 
Is  it  also  not  possible  that  the  present  arranpement  merely 
determines  the  ri^ht  of  the  Levites  to  the  cities  in  oiiestion, 
whenever  their  increased  numbers  should  render  thtf 
whole  of  them  necessary ;  and  that,  till  then,  such  of  them 
as  were  not  immediately  wanted,  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  tribe  in  whose  domain  they  were  situated  ? 

As,  on  the  one  hand,  other  persons  might  reside  in  the 
cities  of  the  Levites,  so,  on  the  other,  midit  the  Levites 
reside  in  other  cities  than  their  own.  We  accordingly 
meet  with  them  as  stated  residents  in  other  towns ;  and  we 
know  that  most  of  the  priests  resided  at  Jerusalem,  or  in 
its  immediate  vicinity,  after  the  building  of  the  temple. 
As,  however,  eveij  man  naturally  deures  to  live  on  his 
own  estate,  there  is  no  question  uat  the  Levites  did  sub- 
stantially, and  in  the  comrse  of  time,  reside  principally  in 
the  cities  which  belonged  to  them :  and  even  those  who 
did  not,  by  dispersing  themselves  in  other  towns,  fulfilled 
one  of  the  great  objects  of  their  institatioo,  as  instmctm 
and  advisers  of  the  people. 

42.  *  With  their  tuburbs  round  about  them,* — ^There  is  a 
particular  account  of  the  suburbs  of  the  Levitical  cities  in 
Num.  XXXV.  It  is  there  said,  in  t;.  4,  that  the  snborfai 
should  *  reach  from  the  wall  of  the  city  and  outward  a 
thousand  cubits  round  about:  but  in  v.  5,  it  is  said  that  the 
suburbs  should  extend  two  thousand  cubits,  measured  from 
each  side  of  the  city.  The  apparent  discrepancy  has  been 
variously  explain^.  The  Septuagint  reads  *two  thou- 
sand '  in  V.  4,  as  well  as  in  v.  5 ;  and  the  elucidation  which 
this  reading  offers  has  been  adopted  by  manjr  commen- 
tators. It,  of  course,  gives  two  thousand  caXats  as  the 
extent  of  the  suburbs  in  every  direction  from  the  city  wait 
We  rather  incline  to  this  opinion,  as  it  is  a  very  usual 
custom  in  the  sacred  writings  to  state  a  measurement  first 
in  general  terms  and  then  in  detail.  In  fact,  were  we  to 
read,  with  the  Septuagint,  '  two  thousand  cubits  round 
about,'  in  r.  4,  we  should,  fh>m  analogy,  expect  the  state- 
ment to  be  followed  by  the  particular  detail  which  is  given 
in  the  ensuing  verse.  Josephus  and  Philo  agree  with  this 
statement,  in  assi^ing  two  thousand  cubits  to  the  suburbs. 
Another  explanation  concludes  that  the  '  one  thousand'  re- 
fers to  the  extent  of  the  suburbs  from  the  waUs^  and  that  the 
two  thousand  is  a  measurement  from  the  exterior  margin 
of  the  suburbs  inward,  not  to  the  wall  but  to  the  coitre  of 
the  city.  A  considerable  number  of  writers,  however, 
adopt  the  explanation  of  Maimonides,  that  the  thoiaand 
cubits  were  for  suburbs,  properly  so  called,  for  outbooses^ 
bams,  stables,  etc,  and  perhaps  for  gardens  of  herbs  and 
flowers;  and  that  the  two  thousand  extended  beyond  thii^ 
and  were  intended  as  pastures  for  the  catUe  of  the  Levites; 
being,  in  fact,  what  is  called,  in  Lev.  xxv.  34, '  the  fields 
of  the  suburbs.'  This  explanation  gives  an  extent  of  three 
thousand  cubits  in  every  direction  from  the  walls  of  the 
city ;  and  fh)m  the  high  authorities  by  which  it  is  sup- 
ported, as  well  as  fh>m  apparent  probability,  we  should 
prefer  it  to  any  of  the  others  which  reject  the  explanation 
afforded  by  the  Septuagint  and  Josephus.  The  Levites 
could  not  sell  the  fieldB  of  the  suburbs,  as  itiej  might 
their  houses,  even  for  a  term  of  years  (that  is,  till  the 
jubilee),  •  For  these  fields  were  not  enclosed,  that  every 
family  might  have  its  several  allotment ;  hut  they  were 
common  to  the  whole  body  of  the  Levites,  who  would  have 
been  undone  if  they  had  wanted  pasture  for  their  flocks, 
which  were  all  their  substance.  (Lewis.)  It  will  be 
recollected  that  the  Levites  only  wanted  land  for  this  pur- 
pose, as  they  had  no  occasion  to  engage  in  affricnltiu«» 
bein^  abundantiy  supplied  with  all  kin£  of  proauce  from 
the  titiies  and  firstfruits  of  the  other  tribes.  The  Jewish 
writers  say  that  the  suburbs  of  their  cities  were  not  re- 
stored to  the  Levites  after  the  return  Arom  the  Babylonish 
captivity :  but  this  seems  very  doubtful,  as  it  is  not  easy  to 
perceive  how  they  could  manage  without  some  portion  of 
land  around  their  towns.  See  Lewis's  Origfines  Hebrtt^ ; 
Lowman's  Civil  Govemmeni  of  the  Hebrews;  Jennings's 
Jewish  Antiquities;  and  Rosenmiiller,  Excorsos  II.  in 
Num.  De  magnitudine  suburbanonam  urbium  LaAtiearvwu 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

1  27ie  two  tribes  and  half  with  a  bUsting  are  sent 
home.  10  Th^  build  tne  altar  of  testimony  in  their 
journey.  11  The  Israelites  are  offended  thereat. 
21  They  give  them  good  satitfactton. 

Then  Joshua  called  the  Reubenites,  and  the 
Gadites,  and  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh, 

2  And  said  unto  them,  Ye  have  kept  all 
that  Moses  the  servant  of  the  Lord  com- 
xnanded  you,  and  have  obeyed  my  voice  in  all 
that  I  commanded  you : 

3  Ye  have  not  left  your  brethren  these 
many  days  unto  this  day,  but  have  kept  the 
charge  of  the  commandment  of  the  jLord 
your  God. 

4  And  now  the  Lord  your  God  hath  given 
rest  unto  your  brethren,  as  he  promised  &em : 
therefore  now  return  ye,  and  get  you  unto 
your  tents,  and  unto  the  land  of  your  pos- 
session, Vhich  Moses  the  servant  of  the  Lord 
gave  you  on  the  other  side  Jordan. 

5  But  take  diligent  heed  to  do  the  com- 
mandment and  the  law,  which  Moses  the 
servant  of  the  Lord  charged  you,  -'to  love 
the  Lord  your  God,  and  to  walk  in  all  his 
ways,  and  to  keep  his  commandments,  and  to 
cleave  unto  him,  and  to  serve  him  with  all 
your  heart  and  with  all  your  soul. 

6  So  Joshua  blessed  them,  and  sent  them 
away :  and  they  went  unto  their  tents. 

7  Now  to  the  one  half  of  the  tribe  of 
Manasseh  Moses  had  given  possession  in 
Bashan :  but  unto  the  other  half  thereof  gave 
Joshua  among  their  brethren  on  this  side 
Jordan  westward.  And  when  Joshua  sent 
them  away  also  unto  tlieir  tents,  then  he 
blessed  them, 

8  And  he  spake  unto  them,  saying.  Return 
with  much  riches  unto  your  tents,  and  with 
very  much  cattle,  with  silver,  and  with  gold, 
and  with  brass,  and  with  iron,  and  with  very 
much  raiment :  divide  the  spoil  of  your  ene- 
mies with  your  brethren. 

9  And  the  children  of  Reuben  and  the 
children  of  Gad  and  the  half  tribe  of  Ma- 
nasseh returned,  and  departed  from  the 
children  of  Israel  out  of  ohiloh,  which  is  in 
the  land  of  Canaan,  to  go  unto  the  country 
of  Gilead,  to  the  land  of  their  possession, 
whereof  they  were  possessed,  accordinc  to 
the  word  of  the  Lord  by  the  hand  of 
Moses. 

10  5[  And  when  ihey  came  unto  the  bor- 
ders of  Jordan,  that  are  in  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan, the  children  of  Reuben  and  the  children 


of  Gad  and  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  built 
there  an  altar  by  Jordan,  a  great  altar  to 
see  to. 

11  IF  And  the  children  of  Israel  heard 
say.  Behold,  the  children  of  Reuben  and  the 
chSldren  of  Gad  and  the  half  tribe  of  Ma- 
nasseh have  built  an  altar  over  against  the 
land  of  Canaan,  in  the  borders  of  Jordan, 
at  the  passage  of  the  children  of  Israel. 

12  And  when  the  children  of  Israel  heard 
of  it  J  the  whole  congregation  of  the  children 
of  Israel  gathered  themselves  together  at 
Shiloh,  to  go  up  to  war  against  them. 

13  And  the  children  of  Israel  sent  unto 
the  children  of  Reuben,  and  to  the  children 
of  Gad,  and  to  the  hadf  tribe  of  Manasseh, 
into  the  land  of  Gilead,  Phinehas  the  son  of 
Eleazar  the  priest, 

14  And  with  him  ten  princes,  of  each 
•chief  house  a  prince  throughout  all  the  tribes 
of  Israel ;  and  each  one  was  an  head  of  the 
house  of  llieir  fathers  among  the  thousands  of 
Israel. 

15  And  they  came  unto  the  children 
of  Reuben,  and  to  the  children  of  Gad, 
and  to  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  unto  the 
land  of  Gilead,  and  they  spake  with  them, 
saymg, 

16  Thus  saith  the  whole  congregation  of 
the  Lord,  What  trespass  is  this  that  ye  have 
committed  against  the  God  of  Israel,  to  turn 
away  this  day  from  following  the  Lord,  in 
that  ye  have  builded  you  an  altar,  that  ye 
might  rebel  this  da^  against  the  Lord  ? 

17  Is  the  iniquity  *of  Peor  too  little  for 
us,  from  which  we  are  not  cleansed  until  this 
day,  although  there  was  a  plague  in  the  con- 
gregation of  the  Lord, 

18  But  that  ye  must  turn  away  this  day 
from  following  the  Lord?  and  it  will  be, 
5^72^  ye  rebel  to  day  against  the  Lord,  that 
to  morrow  he  will  be  wroth  with  the  whole 
congregation  of  Israel. 

19  Notwithstanding,  if  the  land  of  your 
possession  be  unclean,  then  pass  ye  over  unto 
the  land  of  the  possession  of  the  Lord, 
wherein  the  Lord's  tabernacle  dwelleth,  and 
take  possession  among  us :  but  rebel  not 
against  the  Lord,  nor  rebel  against  us,  in 
building  you  an  altar  beside  the  altar  of  the 
Lord  oiu*  God. 

20  *Did  not  Achan  the  son  of  Zerah  com- 
mit a  trespass  in  the  accursed  thins,  and 
wrath  fell  on  all  the  congregation  of  Israel? 
and  that  man  perished  not  alone  in  his  ini- 
quity. 


1  Num.  32.  33.     Chap.  18.  6. 


t  Dent.  10.  IS. 


»  Heb.  hotue  of  the  father. 


«  Num.  25.  4. 


8  Ch«p.  7. 1, 5. 
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21  IT  Then  the  children  of  Reuben  and 
the  chUdren  of  Gad  and  the  half  tribe  of 
Manasseh  answered,  and  said  unto  the  heads 
of  tlie  thousands  of  Israel, 

22  The  Lord  God  of  gods,  the  Lord  God 
of  gods,  he  knoweth,  and  Israel  he  shall 
know ;  if  it  be  in  rebellion,  or  if  in  trans- 

Session  against  the  Lord,  (save  us  not  this 

23  That  we  have  built  us  an  altar  to  turn 
from  following  the  Lord,  or  if  to  oflFer  thereon 
burnt  offering  or  meat  offering,  or  if  to  offer 
peace  offerings  thereon,  let  the  Lord  himself 
require  it ; 

24  And  if  we  have  not  ratfier  done  it  for 
fear  of  this  thing,  saying,  "In  time  to  come 
your  children  might  speak  unto  our  children, 
saying.  What  have  ye  to  do  with  the  Lord 
God  of  Israel  ? 

25  For  the  Lord  hath  made  Jordan  a 
border  between  us  and  you,  ye  children  of 
Reuben  and  children  of  Gad ;  ye  have  no 
part  in  the  Lord:  so  shall  your  children 
make  our  children  cease  from  feai'ing  the 
Lord. 

26  Therefore  we  said.  Let  us  now  prepare 
to  build  us  an  altar,  not  for  burnt  offering, 
nor  for  sacrifice : 

27  But  that  it  may  be  a  ^witness  between 
us,  and  you,  and  our  generations  after  us, 
that  we  might  do  the  service  of  the  Lord 
before  him  with  our  burnt  offerings,  and  with 
our  sacrifices,  and  with  our  peace  offerings ; 
that  your  children  may  not  say  to  our 
children  in  time  to  come.  Ye  have  no  part  in 
the  Lord. 

28  Therefore  said  we,  that  it  shall  be, 
when  they  should  so  say  to  us  or  to  our  gene- 
rations in   time  to  come,  that  we  may  say 


again,  Behold  the  pattern  of  the  altar  of  the 
Lord,  which  our  fathers  made,  not  for  burnt 
offerings,  nor  for  sacrifices ;  but  it  is  a  witness 
between  us  and  you. 

29  God  forbid  that  we  should  rebel  against 
the  Lord,  and  turn  this  day  from  following 
the  Lord,  to  build  an  altar  for  burnt  offer- 
ings, for  meat  offerings,  or  for  sacrifices, 
beside  the  altar  of  the  Lord  our  God  that  is 
before  his  tabernacle. 

30  IT  And  when  Phinehas  the  priest,  and 
the  princes  of  the  con^gation  and  heads  of 
the  thousands  of  Israel  which  toere  with  him, 
heard  the  words  that  the  children  of  Reuben 
and  the  children  of  Gad  and  the  children  of 
Manasseh  spake,  ''it  pleased  them. 

31  And  Phinehas  tfie  son  of  Eleazar  the 
priest  said  unto  the  children  of  Reuben,  and 
to  the  children  of  Gad,  and  to  the  children  of 
Manasseh,  This  day  we  perceive  that  the 
Lord  is  among  us,  because  ye  have  not  com- 
mitted this  trespass  against  the  Lord  :  'now 
ye  have  delivered  the  children  of  Israel  out 
of  the  hand  of  the  Lord. 

32  IT  And  Phinehas  the  sou  of  Eleazar 
the  priest,  and  the  princes,  returned  from  the 
children  of  Reuben,  and  from  the  children  of 
Gad,  out  of  the  land  of  Gilead,  unto  the  land 
of  Canaan,  to  the  children  of  Israel,  and 
brought  them  word  again. 

33  And  the  thin^  pleased  the  children  of 
Israel ;  and  the  children  of  Israel  blesed 
God,  and  did  not  intend  to  go  up  against 
them  in  battle,  to  destroy  the  land  wherein 
the  children  of  Reuben  and  Gad  dwelt 

34  And  the  children  of  Reuben  and  the 
children  of  Gad  called  the  altar  ''Ed:  for  it 
shall  be  a  witness  between  us  that  the  Lord 
is  God. 


•  Heb.  To  morrow. 


7  Gen.  31.  48.    Chap.  24.  87.    Vene  34.  8  Heb.  it  vat  good  in  their  eyes. 

10  That  U,  A  witneu. 


•  Heb.  tin. 


Verse  81  *  Divide  the  spoil ....  with  your  brethrtu,* — 
This  directs  their  attention  to  the  regulation  concerning 
the  division  of  spoil,  by  which  ihey  were  reaaired  to  im- 
part a  &ir  proportion  of  the  wealth  they  had  acquired  to 
those  who,  although  they  had  not  been  actual  parties  iu 
the  war  west  of  the  Jordan,  had  rendered  the  most  essential 
service  by  guarding  the  families  and  possessions  of  the 
warriors  during  the  long  period  of  their  absence.  See  the 
note  on  Num.  xxxi.  27. 

10.  'In  the  land  cf  Canaan.* — Rather,  *  Opposite  the  land 
of  Canaan.'  It  is  .evident  from  the  following  verse,  that 
the  altar  was  erected  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  Jordan. 
The  present  reading  seems  to  place  it  on  the  western. 

—  *  A  great  altar  to  see  to.* — This  was  doubtless  a  great 
mass  of  earth  or  stones,  such  as  it  was  usual,  among  dif- 
ferent nations,  to  set  up  in  memory  of  important  events, 
and  the  principle  of  which  we  have  already  had  occasion 
to  explam.  (See  Gen.  xxxv.  20.)  This  principle  is 
clearly  announced  in  verses  24-28 ;  and  is  precisely  similar 
C20 


to  *the  heap  of  witness*  which  was  erected  bjr  Jacob »t 
Mizpah  (Gen.  xxxi.  46-48).  The  old  heroes  of  tntiqaity 
were,  in  the  same  manner,  accustomed  to  rear  ^J*^ 
heaps  of  earth  or  stones— the  labour  of  collected  moltitiidci 
— to  leave  in  particular  spots  as  standing  memorials  of  their 
victories  or  travels.  The  present  heap,  large  as  it  was, 
evidently  exhibited  the  same  general  form  which  the  Uv 
prescribed  for  the  altars  on  which  sacrifices  were  ofiered  to 
Jehovah.  The  motive  of  its  erection  was  excellent ;  and 
its  unwieldy  size  ought  to  have  prevented  the  snspioon 
which  the  tribes  west  of  Jordan  so  hastily  cnlertaiDW; 
although  we  have  no  cause  to  regret  a  mistake  whieh 
afforded  the  eastern  tribes  the  opportunity  of  making  i 
statement  so  honourable  to  themselveSv  And  so  '^^^  7^ 
right  feeling  and  devout  sentiment.  They  ought,  indew, 
to  have  declared  their  intention  before  they  set  cut  on"^ 
return  home ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  idea  <rf  snch  a 
structure  did  not  occur  to  them  till  they  had  anived  at  tt? 
Jordan.   The  promptitude  of  the  western  tribes,  in  ctlm* 
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those  of  the  east  to  acooont  for  the  insult  which  appeared 
to  haye  been  offered  to  Jehovah,  and  the  zealous  and  effec- 
tive vindication  made  by  the  latter,  is  equally  creditable  to 
both  parties,  and  affords  an  exhibition  of  such  fidelity  to 
the  true  God  and  zeal  for  his  honour,  as,  unhappily,  the 


fbture  history  of  the  Israelites  will  not  often  present  to  our 
notice  as  a  national  feeling.  When  we  meet  with  some- 
thing like  it  hereafter,  it  is  generally  as  manifested  in  indi- 
viduals, or  in  comparatively  small  liodies  of  men. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

1  Jo8hua*s  exhortation  before  his  deaths  3  by  former 
benefits f  6  by  promises^  II  and  by  threaienings. 

And  it  came  to  pass  a  long  time  after  that 
the  Lord  had  given  rest  unto  Israel  from  all 
their  enemies  round  about,  that  Joshua  waxed 
old  and  ^stricken  in  age. 

2  And  Joshua  called  for  all  Israel,  and 
for  their  elders,  and  for  their  heads,  and 
for  their  judges,  and  for  their  officers,  and 
said  unto  them,  I  am  old  and  stricken  in 
age: 

3  And  ye  have  seen  all  that  the  Lord 

Jour  God  hath  done  unto  all  these  nations 
ecause  of  you  ;  for  the  'Lord  your  God  is 
he  that  hath  fought  for  you. 

4  Behold,  I  have  divided  unto  you  by  lot 
these  nations  that  remain,  to  be  an  inherit- 
ance for  your  tribes,  from  Jordan,  with  all 
the  nations  that  I  have  cut  off,  even  unto  the 
great  sea  'westward. 

5  IT  And  the  Lord  your  God,  he  shall  expel 
them  from  before  you,  and  drive  them  from 
out  of  your  sight ;  and  ye  shall  possess  their 
land,  as  the  Lord  your  God  hath  promised 
unto  you. 

6  fee  ye  therefore  very  courageous  to  keep 
and  to  do  all  that  is  written  in  the  book  of 
lie  law  of  Moses,  *that  ye  turn  not  aside 
therefrom  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left ; 

7  That  ye  come  not  among  these  nations, 
these  that  remain  among  you ;  neither  *make 
mention  of  the  name  of  their  gods,  nor  cause 

J»  swear  by  them,  neither  serve  them,  nor  bow 
yourselves  unto  them : 

8  "But  cleave  unto  the  Lord  your  God, 
as  ye  have  done  unto  this  day. 

9  'For  the  Lord  hath  driven  out  from 
before  you  great  nations  and  strong :  but  as 


for  you,  no  man  hath  been  able  to  stand  be- 
fore you  imto  this  day. 

10  'One  man  of  you  shall  chase  a  thousand : 
for  the  Lord  your  God,  he  t^  is  that  fighteth 
for  you,  as  he  hath  promised  you. 

11  Take  good  heed  therefore  unto  yoxu'- 
•selves,  that  ye  love  the  Lord  your  God. 

12  ^  Else  if  ye  do  in  any  wise  go  back,  and 
cleave  unto  the  remnant  of  these  nations,  even 
these  that  remain  among  you,  and  shall  make 
marriages  with  them,  and  go  in  unto  them, 
and  they  to  you  : 

13  Know  for  a  certainty  that  the  Lord 
your  God  will  no  more  drive  out  anj/  of  these 
nations  from  before  you ;  *®but  they  shall  be 
snares  and  traps  unto  you,  and  scourges  in 
your  sides,  and  thorns  in  your  eyes,  tmtil  ye 
perish  from  off  this  good  land  which  tlie  Lord 
your  God  hath  given  you. 

14  And,  behold,  this  day  I  am  going  the 
way  of  all  tlie  earth  :  and  ye  know  in  all  your 
hearts  and  in  all  vour  souls,  that  '^not  one 
thing  hath  failed  of  all  the  g(K)d  things  which 
the  Lord  your  God  spake  concerning  you ; 
all  are  come  to  pass  unto  you,  ajid  not  one 
thing  hath  failed  thereof. . 

15  Therefore  it  shall  come  to  pass,  thai  as 
all  good  things  are  come  upon  you,  which  the 
Lord  your  God  promised  you ;  so  shall  the 
Lord  bring  upon  you  all  evil  things,  until  he 
have  destroyed  you  from  off  this  good  land 
which  the  Lord  your  God  hath  given  you. 

16  AVhen  ye  have  transgressed  the  cove- 
nant of  the  Lord  your  God,  which  he  com- 
manded you,  and  have  gone  and  served  other 
gods,  and  bowed  yourselves  to  them;  then 
shall  the  anger  of  the  Lord  be  kindled  against 
you,  and  ye  shall  perish  quickly  from  off  the 
good  land  which  he  hath  given  unto  you. 


1  Heb.  come  imUf  Aiyt.  t  Ezod.  14.  14. 

»  r»al.  16.  4.  «  Or,  For  if  ye  wilt  cUave,  &c. 

•  Heb.  touU.  i«  Exod.  83.  S3. 


s  Heb.  at  the  $mnset, 
7  Or,  Then  the  LORD  will  drive. 
Num.  33.  55.    Deal.  7. 16. 


4  Dent.  5. 3>,  and  98.  14. 

8  LeTit  S6.  8.    Deat.  8«.  30. 
n  Chap.  SI.  45. 


Verse  1.  M  long  time  o^.*— It  U  generally  aneed  that 
this  and  the  followbg  exhortation  were  deliyered  towards 
the  end  of  Joshua's  life^perhaps  both  in  its  last  Tear. 
The  common  chronology  seems  to  assign  too  short  a  dnra- 
tion  to  the  period  from  the  passage  of  the  Jordan  to  the 
death  of  Joshoa— not  more  tnan  abont  eight  years.  We 
have  seen,  however,  that  probably  aboat  six  years  took 
place  from  the  possi^  of  Uie  Jordan  to  the  first  division 


of  lands,  and  an  eqnal  period  from  the  first  to  the  second 
division,  which  was  followed  by  the  return  home  of  the 
eastern  tribes,  as  recorded  in  the  preceding  chapter.  This, 
together,  will  make  abont  twelve  years ;  and  the  account 
which  admits  this,  but  conceives  that  Joshua  did  not  long 
survive  the  second  division  of  the  lands,  places  his  death 
fourteen  years  from  the  passage  of  the  Jordan,  so  that  these 
exhortations  would  then  seem  to  have  been  delivered  in 
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the  fourteenth  year.  Bat  it  would  appear  that  even  this 
interpretation  must  make  the  *  long  time '  of  the  present 
text  look  back  to  the  period  which  had  elapsed  since  the 
first  division  of  the  lands,  rather  than  to  that  since  the 
second  division  and  the  return  home  of  the  two  tribes  and 
a  half,  as  recorded  in  the  last  chapter.  Much  depends  on 
the  year  from  which  we  date  the  commencement  of  this 
*  long  time/  Upon  the  whole,  it  would  be  perhaps  safest 
to  date  it  from  the  second  division ;  for  that  the  expression, 
a '  long  time  after  the  Lord  had  given  them  rest  from  all 
their  enemies  round  about,'  more  naturally  dates  from  the 
latter  than  the  former  event,  seems  clear  from  the  fact  that 
the  eastern  tribes  did  not  return  home  till  after  the  second 
division,  which  seems  to  shew  that  till  then  their  services 
in  the  war  could  not  be  dispensed  with,  and  that  the  '  rest,' 
from  which  the  date  commences,  had  not  till  then  been 
attained.  As  they  had  no  interest  in  either  division  of  the 
land,  and  as  they  must  have  been  anxious  to  return  home  to 
their  families  as  soon  as  they  could  be  spared,  there  seems 
no  way  of  accounting  for  their  waiting  so  long,  if  rest  had 
been  attained  at  the  time  of  the  first  division ;  particularly 
as  their  prolonged  stay,  under  such  circumstances,  would 
not  httve  tended  to  the  increase  but  to  the  consumption  of 
the  wealth  (the  spoil  of  the  Canaanites)  which  they  had 


acquired.  But  if  the '  long  time'  be  doted  from  the  seoood 
division,  as  followed  by  the  return  of  the  two  and  a  half 
tribes,  the  expression  does  not  seem  compatible  with  the 
account  which  makes  the  death  of  Joshua  very  soon  fi:^w 
these  circumstances.  On  this  view,  we  are  there£[>re  tluown 
ujx>n  the  account  of  Josephus,  who  states  that  the  first  divi- 
sion took  place^otf  years  after  the  passage  of  the  Jordan, 
and  that  J  oshua  survived  this  event  tioetUy  years — ^in  all, 
twenty-five  vears.  This  would  make  him  to  have  lived 
thirteen  or  fifteen  years  after  the  second  division  of  the 
lands ;  and  this  period  might  well  be  described  as,  a  *  long 
time.'  The  Jewish  chronology  gives  the  duratioQ  ^ 
twenty-seven  years  to  Joshua's  a£ninistration ;  and  Dr. 
Hales  takes  ue  mean  between  these  two  accounts,  giving 
twenty-six  years.  We  think  the  above  observations  may 
tend  to  confirm  this  account ;  but  we  are  not  very  anxious 
about  it,  as  no  essential  point  of  cfaron<^ogy  is  afieded. 
The  same  period  is  made  out  by  all  parties :  for  those  who 
take  the  shorter  accounts  of  the  administration  of  Jodina, 
fill  out  the  required  period,  by  prolonging,  in  proportion, 
the  government  of  'the  elders  who  outlived  Joshua'  (ch. 
xxiv.  31);  whilst  those  who  prolong  the  duration  of 
Joshua's  government,  subtract  in  propOTtioo  teom  that  of 
the  surriving  elders. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

I  Joshua  auemUeih  the  tribes  at  Shechem.  2  A  brirf 
history  of  GbcTs  ben^s  from  Terah.  14  He  re- 
neweth  the  covenant  between  them  and  God,  26  A 
stone  the  witness  of  the  covenant,  29  Joshua*s  age, 
death,  and  burial,  32  JoseplCs  bones  are  buried, 
83  Eleazar  dieth. 

And  Joshua  gathered  all  the  tribes  of  Israel 
to  Shechem,  and  called  for  the  elders  of  Israel, 
and  for  their  heads,  and  for  their  judges,  and 
for  their  oflScers ;  and  they  presented  them* 
selves  before  God. 

2  H  And  Joshua  said  unto  all  the  people, 
Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  'Your 
fathers  dwelt  on  the  other  side  of  the  flood 
in  old  time,  even  Terah,  the  father  of  Abra- 
ham, and  the  fether  of  Nachor:  and  they 
served  other  gods. 

3  And  I  took  your  father  Abraham  from 
the  other  side  of  the  flood,  and  led  him 
throughout  all  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  mul- 
tiplied his  seed,  and  'gave  him  Isaac. 

4  And  I  gave  unto  Isaac  "Jacob  and  *Esau : 
and  I  gave  unto  Esau  mount  Seir,  to  possess 
it ;  *but  Jacob  and  his  children  went  down 
into  Egypt. 

5  'I  sent  Moses  also  and  Aaron,  and  I 
plagued  Egypt,  according  to  that  which  I 
did  among  them:  and  afterward  I  brought 
you  out. 

6  And  I  ''brought  your  fathers  out  of 
Egypt :  and  ye  came  unto  the  sea ;  and  the 
Egyptians  pursued  after  your  fathers  with 
chariots  ana  horsemen  unto  "the  Red  sea. 

7  And  when  they  cried  unto  the  Lord,  he 

1  G«n.  11.  31.    Judith  5,  S,  7.  s  Geo.  tl.  8.  t  Cton.  S5 

'  Exod.  IS.  37.  8  Exod.  U.  9.  •  Nam.  tl.  33. 
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put  darkness  between  you  and  the  Egyptians, 
and  brought  the  sea  upon  them,  and  covered 
them ;  and  your  eyes  have  seen  what  I  have 
done  in  Egypt :  and  ye  dwelt  in  the  wilder- 
ness a  long  season. 

8  And  I  brought  you  into  the  land  of  the 
Amorites,  which  dwelt  on  the  other  side 
Jordan ;  'and  they  fou^t  with  you :  and  I 
gave  them  into  your  hand,  that  ye  might 
possess  their  land ;  and  I  destroyed  them 
nrom  before  you. 

9  Then  l^lak  the  son  of  Zippor,  king  of 
Moab,  arose  and  warred  against  lErael,  and 
^^sent  and  called  Balaam  the  son  of  Beor  to 
curse  you : 

10  Oxxi  I  would  not  hearken  imto  Balaam ; 
therefore  he  blessed  you  still :  so  I  delivered 
you  out  of  his  hand. 

11  And  ye  went  over  Jordan,  and  came 
unto  Jericho  :  and  the  men  of  Jericho  fought 
against  you,  the  Amorites,  and  the  Perizzites, 
and  the  Canaanites,  and  the  Hittites,  and 
the  Girgashites,  the  Hivites,  and  the  Jebu- 
sites ;  and  I  delivered  them  into  your  hand. 

12  And  "I  sent  the  hornet  before  you, 
which  drave  them  out  from  before  you,  even 
the  two  kings  of  the  Amorites ;  ha  not  with 
thy  sword,  nor  with  thy  bow. 

13  And  I  have  given  you  a  land  for  whidi 
ye  did  not  labour,  and  cities  which  ye  built 
not,  and  ye  dwell  in  them ;  of  the  vineyards 
and  oliveyards  which  ye  planted  not  do  ye 
eat. 

14  IF  Now  therefore  fear  the  Lord,  and 
serve  him  in  sincerity  and  in  truth :  and  put 
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away  the  gods  which  your  fathers  served 
on  the  other  side  of  the  flood,  and  in  Egypt, 
and  serve  ye  the  Lord. 

15  And  if  it  seem  evil  unto  you  to  serve 
the  Lord,  choose  you  this  day  whom  ye  will 
serve ;  whether  the  gods  which  your  fathers 
served  that  were  on  the  other  side  of  the  flood, 
or  the  gods  of  the  Amorites,  in  whose  land 
ye  dwell :  but  as  for  me  and  my  house,  we 
will  serve  the  Lord. 

16  And  the  people  answered  and  said, 
God  forbid  that  we  should  forsake  the  Lord, 
to  serve  other  gods ; 

17  For  the  Lord  our  God,  he  it  is  that 
brought  us  up  and  our  fathers  out  of  the  land 
of  Egypt,  from  the  house  of  bondage,  and  which 
did  those  great  signs  in  our  sight,  and  pre- 
served us  in  all  the  way  wherein  we  went,  and 
amons  all  the  people  through  whom  we 
passed: 

18  And  the  Lord  drave  out  from  before 
us  all  the  people,  even  the  Amorites  which 
dwelt  in  the  land  :  therefore  will  we  also  serve 
the  Lord  ;  for  he  is  our  God. 

19  And  Joshua  said  unto  the  people.  Ye 
cannot  serve  the  Lord  :  for  he  is  an  holy 
God ;  he  is  a  jealous  God  ;  he  will  not  forgive 
your  transgressions  nor  your  sins. 

20  K  ye  forsake  the  Lord,  and  serve 
strange  gods,  "then  he  will  turn  and  do  you 
hurt,  and  consume  you,  after  that  he  Hath 
done  you  good. 

21  And  the  people  said  unto  Joshua, 
Nay ;  but  we  will  serve  the  Lord. 

22  And  Joshua  said  unto  the  people.  Ye 
are  witnesses  against  yourselves  that  ye  have 
chosen  you  the  Lord,  to  serve  him.  And 
they  said,  fVe  are  witnesses. 

23  Now  therefore  put  away,  said  hcy  the 
strange  gods  which  are  among  you,  and  in- 
cline your  heart  unto  the  Lord  God  of  Israel. 

24  And  the  people  said  unto  Joshua,  The 


Lord  our  God  will  we  serve,  and  his  voice 
will  we  obey. 

25  So  Joshua  made  a  covenant  with  the 
people  that  day,  and  set  them  a  statute  and 
an  ordinance  in  Shechem. 

26  %  And  Joshua  wrote  these  words  in  the 
book  of  the  law  of  God,  and  took  a  great 
stone,  and  set  it  up  there  under  an  oak,  that 
toas  by  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord. 

27  And  Joshua  said  unto  all  the  people. 
Behold,  this  stone  shall  be  a  witness  unto  us ; 
for  it  hath  heard  all  the  words  of  the  Lord 
which  he  spake  unto  us :  it  shall  be  there- 
fore a  witness  unto  you,  lest  ye  deny  your 
God. 

28  So  Joshua  let  the  people  depart,  every 
man  unto  his  inheritance. 

29  K  And  it  came  to  pass  after  these 
things,  that  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  the  ser- 
vant of  the  Lord,  died,  beinff  an  hundred  and 
ten  years  old. 

^  30  And  they  buried  him  in  the  border  of 
his  inheritance  in  **Timnath-serah,  which  is 
in  mount  Ephraim,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
hill  of  Gaasn. 

31  And  Israel  served  the  Lord  all  the 
days  of  Joshua,  and  all  the  days  of  the  elders 
that  **overlived  Joshua,  and  which  had  known 
all  the  works  of  the  Lord,  that  he  had  done 
for  Israel. 

32  And  "the  bones  of  Joseph,  which  the 
children  of  Israel  brought  up  out  of  Egypt, 
buried  they  in  Shechem,  in  a  parcel  of  ground 
which  Jacob  bought  of  *'the  sons  of  Hamor 
the  father  of  She^em  for  an  hundred  ^'pieces 
of  silver:  and  it  became  the  inheritance  of 
the  children  of  Joseph. 

33  IT  And  Eleazar  the  son  of  Aaron  died  ; 
and  they  buried  him  in  a  hill  that  pertained 
to  Phinenas  his  son,  which  was  given  him  in 
mount  Ephraim. 


it  Cb«p.  SS.  15. 


19  Chap.  19.  »0.    Jadf  es  8.  9.  u  ffeb.  prolonged  their  davi  afUr  Jothmt, 

W  Gen.  83. 19.  i7  Or,  Uads. 


IS  Gmi.  50. 9&.    Ezod.  IS.  19. 


Verse  1.  *  Gathered  all  the  tribes  ,,.to  Shechem:^Whj 
to  Shechem,  when  the  tabernacle  and  ark  were  at  Shiloh  ? 
espedallj  as  we  see  that  the  assembled  people  '  presented 
themselves  before  the  Lord/  which  must  have  been  at 
Shiloh.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  Shiloh  was  not  at  this 
time  a  town,  but  merely  the  name  of  the  place  where  the 
tabernacle  was  erected.  Bj  the  mention  ot  *  the  daughters 
of  Shiloh/  it  should  seem  to  have  been  the  name  of  a  dis- 
trict rather  than  a  town  (Judff.  xxi.  21) ;  and  the  situation 
of  the  spot  is  described  in  Jndg.  xxi.  19,  bj  its  bearings 
with  res^t  to  other  towns,  as  if  there  were  no  town  upon 
the  spot  Itself.  In  case  there  was  no  town  there,  Shechem 
may  seem  to  hare  been,  of  all  the  neighbouring  places, 
the  most  oonvenient  at  this  time  for  the  general  assembly 
of  the  people ;  and  the  site  of  the  tabernacle  might,  as 


Horsley  remarks,  have  been  much  nearer  to  this  ancient 
town  of  Shechem  than  the  town  of  Shiloh  was  to  the 
Shechem  of  Jerome's  time.  (See  the  note  on  xviii.  l.J 
There  are  many,  however,  who  think  that  here,  and 
wherever  else  'Shechem'  occurs  in  this  chapter,  except 
t7.  32,  we  ouffht  to  read  *  Shiloh/  as  it  seems  evident, 
from  V.  26,  that  the  convention  was  held  at  the  place 
where  the  tabernacle  was ;  and  we  have  previously  seen 
that  it  was  removed  from  Gilgal  to  Shiloh.  To  this,  how- 
ever, it  is  answered,  that  although  Shiloh  were  the  fixed 
place  of  Uie  ark,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  its  temporary 
removal  to  Shechem  on  this  important  occasion.  This  is 
the  opinion  of  Kimchi  and  Abarbanel,  as  well  as  of  many 
Christian  commentators.  The  learned  Joseph  Mede  has, 
however,  a  notion  that  the  sanctuary  here  mentioned  does 
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not  mean  the  tabernacle,  bat  a  sort  of  oratoiy  or  boose  of 
prayer,  which  the  Ephraimites  had  erected  in  this  place — 
selecting  it  the  rather,  perhaps,  for  such  an  erection,  becanse 
the  LoM  had  there  appeared  to  Abraham,  and  promised  to 
his  descendants  the  inheritance  of  that  land  in  which  he  was 
a  stranger.  This  seems  to  us  the  least  probable  of  these 
coi^ectures.    [Appendix,  No.  20.1 

2.  *  The  flood* — The  river  Euphrates  is  intended. 

—  *  Theif  served  other  gods* — ^From  this  it  seems  clear 
that  AbrabSim's  grand&ther  and  feither — and  possibly  him- 
self in  the  first  instance — worshipped  the  idols  of  the  coun- 
try in  which  they  lived.  By  this,  however,  we  are  pro- 
bably not  to  understand  that  they  had  no  knowledge  of,  or 
reverence  for,  the  true  God,  but  that  they  did  not  render  to 
him  that  exclusive  worship  which  was  his  due.  In  fact, 
we  may  conclude  them  to  have  been  in  much  the  same  con- 
dition as  Laban,  who,  at  a  subsequent  period,  represented 
that  part  of  the  family  which  remained  beyond  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  who  certainly  reverenced  Jehovah,  but  who 
also  had  idols  which  he  called  his  *  gods,'  and  Uie  loss  of 
which  filled  him  with  anger  and  consternation.  The  tale 
of  the  Jews  on  the  subject  is,  in  substance,  that  men  be^au 
to  worship  images  in  the  days  of  Terah:  and  that  he  him- 
self became  a  chief  priest,  and  a  maker  and  seller  of 
images.  They  add,  that  he  went  one  day  abroad,  leaving 
the  care  of  his  shop  to  Abraham,  who,  suspecting  the  im- 
potency  of  the  idols,  broke  them  all  in  pieces,  except  one. 
Terah,  on  his  return,  was  so  enraj^  on  discovering  what 
had  been  done,  that  be  dragged  his  son  before  Nimrod,  the 
king,  who  ordered  him  to  be  cast  into  a  burning  Aimace, 
that  it  might  be  ascertained  whether  the  God  he  served 
were  able  to  save  him.  While  he  was  in  the  furnace,  his 
brother  Haran  was  questioned  concerning  his  belief  lie 
said,  that  if  Abraham  came  forth  unhurt,  &  should  believe 
in  his  God ;  but  if  otherwise,  he  should  believe  in  Nimrod. 
On  this,  he  also  was  thrown  into  the  fnmaoe,  and  instantly 
perished ;  whereas  Abraham  came  forth  safe  and  un- 
touched before  them  all.  This  story  has  been  adopted  bv 
the  Mohammedans,  with  sundry  amplifications  and  embel- 
lishments ;  and  is  so  common  m  the  East,  that  it  seemed 
well  to  notice  it  here.  Terah,  according  to  the  same  autho- 
rities, would  seem  to  have  been  a  sort  of  founder;  for  he 
was  not  only  a  manufacturer  of  images,  but  is  said  to  have 
discovered  the  art  of  coining  monev. 

12.  •  /  sent  the  hornet  b^ore  you; — This  is  in  fulfilment 
of  what  had  been  twice  promised  (Exod.  xxiii.  28 ;  Deut 
vii.  20).  The  word  translated  *  hornet'  is  rWTXt  tzirah,  and 
upon  a  cariefol  consideration  of  the  etymological  reasoning 
which  has  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  matter,  we  are  dis- 
posed to  think  that  the  large  and  formidable  species  of  wasp 
which  we  know  by  that  name  is  really  denoted  by  the 
Hebrew  word.  At  what  particular  time  in  the  wars  of 
Joshua  the  Lord,  in  fulfilment  of  his  promise,  sent  the 
hornet  against  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan,  and  what  impres- 
sion its  attack  made  upon  the  enemies  of  Israel,  is  not  re- 
corded in  Scripture.  This  has  given  occasion  to  a  question 
whether  the  word  may  not  have  been  rather  figuratively 
than  literally  employed.  For  the  former  interpretation 
Michaelis,  Gesenms,  and  others  very  strongly  contend. 
Gesenius  says :  <  These  passages  are  not  to  be  understood  of 
hornets  literally ;  they  are  put  metaphorically,  as  a  symbol 
of  the  terror,  pcuiic,  sent  by  God  upon  the  enemy,  by  which 
the^  were  agitated  and  put  to  flight  as  if  stung  to  madness.' 
This  view  was  adopted  by  Rosenmiiller  in  his  Scholia  on 
Exod.  xxiii.  28;  but  on  Josh.  xxiv.  12  he  retracts  that 
opinion,  and  amply  refutes  it  His  reasonings  and  refiita- 
tions  have  been  reproduced  by  Paxton  and  otiier  writers ; 
and  are  to  the  following  effect 

NeiUier  the  words  of  Moees  or  Joshua  betray  the  smallest 
indication  of  metaphor:  and  in  a  plain  narration,  we  are 
never,  without  the  most  obvious  necessity,  to  depart  from 
the  literal  sense.  The  inspired  historian  could  not  mean 
the  terror  of  the  Lord,  as  Augustine  is  inclined  to  suppose ; 
for  he  had  mentioned  this  in  the  verse  immediately  pre- 
ceding :— *  I  will  send  my  fear  before  thee,  and  will  destroy 
all  the  people  to  whom  thou  shalt  come,  and  I  will  make 
all  thine  enemies  turn  their  backs  unto  thee.'  Upon  which 
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it  is  added, '  And  I  will  send  hornets  before  thee.'  Nor 
could  any  particular  disease  be  intended ;  for  no  disease 
was  ever  cidled  by  this  name.  Junius  gives  a  different  ver- 
sion :  *  I  will  send  before  thee  fear  or  disease  as  a  hornet;* 
but  the  comparative  particle  at,  is  not  in  the  text,  and  must 
not  be  supplied  by  the  caprice  of  translators.  The  words 
of  Joshua  are  express,  without  either  metaphor  or  com- 
parison :—•  I  have  sent  the  hornet  before  you.'  It  is  no 
valid  objection  to  the  literal  sense,  that  the  circumstances 
of  time  and  place  are  not  mentioned  by  the  sacred  writer, 
for  this  is  bv  no  means  an  unusual  omission  in  the  rapid 
narrative  of  an  inspired  historian.  To  mention  but  one 
example :  the  patriarch  Jacob  Rave  to  his  son  Joseph  a 
portion  of  land,  which  he  took  from  the  Amorite  by  force 
of  arms ;  but  when  or  in  what  place  this  battie  was  foufffat 
we  are  not  informed.  The  hornet,  it  is  probable,  marched 
before  the  armies  of  Israel,  till  the  five  nations  that  had 
been  doomed,  for  their  numerous  and  long-continued 
crimes,  to  destruction,  were  subdued ;  which  rendered  sadi 
a  circumstantial  detail  unnecessary  and  improper.  But 
who  can  believe,  it  is  asked,  that  the  hornets  of  Canaan 
were  so  vexatious  to  the  inhabitants  that  they  were  forced 
to  abandon  their  dwellings,  and  seek  for  other  habitations? 
The  testimony  of  an  inspired  writer  ought  to  silence  all 
such  objections;  but,  in  realitv,  the  same  thing  has  notnn- 
frequentiy  happened  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Both 
Athenseus  and  Eustathius  inform  ns,  that  the  people  aboaC 
Laconia  and  Dardania  were  compelled  by  frojgs  to  forsake 
their  native  country  and  fix  th^  abode  in  a  distant  region. 
If  Pliny  may  be  credited,  the  ancient  city  of  Troy  was 
forced  to  open  her  gates  after  a  war  of  ten  yeai8»  not  so 
much  by  the  victorious  arms  of  the  Greeks,  as  by  an 
innumerable  host  of  mice,  which  compelled  the  Trojans  to 
desert  their  houses,  and  retire  to  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains ;  tod  in  Italy,  whole  nations  were  driven  from  their 
possessions  by  the  same  destructive  creature,  which  in  innu- 
merable numbers  overran  their  fields,  devoured  every  green 
thing,  and,  grubbing  up  the  roots,  converted  some  of  that 
country  into  an  inh<xpitable  waste.  The  Mysians,  accord- 
ing to  Fausanias,  were  forced,  by  swarms  of  gnats,  to  deseit 
their  city ;  and  the  Scythians  beyond  the  Ister,  are  recorded 
to  have  been  expelled  from  their  country  by  countless  my- 
riads of  bees.  But  since  the  wasp  is  more  vexatious  than 
the  bee,  its  sting  more  severe,  and  its  hostilitv  more  viru- 
lent, it  is  by  no  means  incredible  that  many  of  theCanaan- 
itcs  were  forced  by  so  formidable  an  enemy  to  remove 
beyond  the  reach  of  their  attacks. 

To  this  mav  be  added  the  still  more  striking  fact  recorded 
by  ^lian  (Hist.  Anim.  ix.  28),  that  the  Phasilits  were 
actually  dnven  fW>m  their  locality  by  such  means;  and 
Bochart  seems  to  have  shewn  that  these  Phasilitse  were  a 
Phosnician  people  {Hieroz,  iii.  412).  Upon  the  whole,  the 
objections  whi<m  have  been  ui^ged  against  the  abstract  poa- 
sibility  of  such  an  occurrence  must  appear  very  unreasoo- 
able  when  the  irresistible  power  of  bees,  wasps,  etc.  attested 
by  numerous  modem  instances,  and  the  thin  clothing  of  the 
Canaanites,  are  considered.  It  is  observable  that  the  event 
is  represented  by  the  author  of  the  book  of  Wisdom  as  a 
mercifhl  dispensation  by  which  the  Almightv  *  spared  as 
men  the  old  inhabitants  of  his  holy  land,'  and  *  gave  them 
space  for  repentance.' 

—  *  Drove  them  out  from  brfore  you,  even  the  two  kiwgt 
of  the  Amorites:-'Yor  *  two  kings,'  the  Septoagint  has 
'  twelve  kinffs,'  As  there  were  such  a  multitude  of  kings 
in  Canaan,  me  reading  is  not  improbable,  althoo^  uitDp- 
ported  by  any  other  version ;  and,  in  fhct,  the  promise  to 
Exod.  xxiii.  28,  refers  to  tiie  expulsion  by  the  '  boraet '  of 
three  of  the  seven  nations,  each  of  which  seems  to  hare 
contained  several  kingdoms. 

It  is  commonly  understood,  that  the  nations  expdled  by 
the  hornet  emigrated  to  other  countries :  and  it  seems  rtrj 
probable  that  some  piurt  of  them  were  assisted  in  their 
emigration  by  the  ships  of  their  maritime  nei^boort* 
who  retained  possession  of  the  coast  One  of  the  expelled 
nations,  accoitling  to  the  Jewish  commentaries  of  Nach- 
manides,  was  '  tl^  nation  of  the  Girgashites,  who  retired 
into  Africa,  fearing  the  power  of  God.'    In  unison  with 
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this  Jewish  tradition  if  the  remarkable  statement  of  Pro- 
oopios,  in  his  work  De  Bdlo  Vandalonm,  He  relates  how 
the  Phoenicians  fled  before  the  Hebrews  into  Africa,  and 
spread  themseWes  abroad  as  fhr  as  the  pillars  of  Hercules, 
and  thus  proceeds :  *  There  they  still  dwell,  and  speak  the 
Phcenician  language ;  and  in  Numidia,  where  now  stands 
the  city  Tigisis,  they  haye  erected  two  columns,  on  which, 
in  Phcenician  characters,  is  the  fbllowing  inscription,— 
"  We  an  the  Phtenieians  who  fled  before  the  robber  Joehua, 
the  son  of  Nun:* '  This  is  probably  the  same  story  as  that 
given  by  Snidas,  whose  copy  of  the  inscription,  however, 
oses  the  word  'Canaanites'  instead  of  'Phoenicians,'  and 
omits  the  '  son  of  Nun.'  The  cause  of  the  difference  is 
probably  that  Suidas  was  much  better  acquunted  with  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  than  Procopius,  who,  like  other  mere 
Greeks,  does  not  distinguish  any  ancient  people  of  Palestine 
but  the  Phoenicians.  Tlie  Hebrew  reference,  as  above  cited, 
to  the  Girgashites,  seems  to  be  confirmed  b^  the  sacred  text, 
in  which,  idtiiough  the  Girgashites  are  mcluded  in  the 
general  list  of  the  seven  devoted  nations,  they  are  omitted 
m  the  list  of  those  to  be  utterly  destroyed  (Deut  xx.  17) : 
and  dso  in  that  of  the  nations  among  whom,  in  neglect  of 
the  Divine  decree,  the  Israelites  lived  and  intermarried 
rJudg.  iii.  1-6). 

Dr.  Hales  thinks  that,  of  the  fbgitive  tribes,  some  appear 
to  have  fled  beyond  sea  to  Italy,  where  they  became  the 
abonginee,  or  first  colonists,  as  distinguished  from  the 
indiffCfUB,  or  natives,  and  <fDotes  in  evidence  '  that  profound 
antiquary  Virgil'  (2En.  viii.  314-329). 

29.  ^Joshuot  the  eon  of  Nun,  the  servant  of  the  Lord, 
</ie</.'— Jahn,  in  his  Hwrew  Commonwealth^  thus  discri- 
minates thepublic  character  of  Joshua,  and  of  his  govern- 
ment :— *  While  Joshua  lived,  the  people  were  obedient 
and  prosperous.  Though  idolatry  was  secretiy  practised 
here  and  there'  (v.  23)  *by  individuals,  it  did  not  break 
out  openly,  and  the  nation  remained  £uthful  to  Jehovah 
their  aing '  (v.  3 1 ).  *  To  prevent  future  degeneracy,  Joshua, 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  convened  two  general  assem- 
blies, and  eamestiy  inculcated  on  the  rulers  fidelity  to  Je- 
hovah, and  a  conscientious  observance  of  his  law.  At  the 
last  assembly  he  caused  a  new  election  to  be  made  of 
Jehovah  for  their  king,  and  to  be  solenmly  acknowledged 
by  the  people.  He  erected  a  permanent  monument  of  this 
renewal  of  their  homage,  and  recorded  the  whole  transac- 
tion in  the  book  of  the  law.  Soon  after,  this  hero  died : 
a  man  who  devoted  his  whole  life  to  the  establishment  of 
the  theocratic  policy,  and  consequentiy  to  the  preservation 
of  the  true  religion-— services  that  ought  to  endear  his 
memory  to  all  succeeding  ages.'  The  character  which 
Joshua  sustained  is  in  many  respects  as  peculiar  as  that  of 
Moses,  although  of  a  very  different  nature.  Joshua  was 
not  the  successor  of  Moses,  nor  had  Joshua  himself  any 
successor.  They  were  both  appointed  to  discharse  peculiar 
and  special  services  by  the  king,  Jehovah.  Moses  was 
his  minister  in  the  deliverance  and  in  legislating  for  the 
Hebrews :  Joshua  was  his  general,  specially  appomted  by 
him  to  conquer  the  promised  land  and  poition  it  out 
among  the  people.  Not  Moses,  nor  Joshua,  but  God  him- 
self was  the  ruler  of  the  state,  and  they  were  merely  his 
servants.  How  eminentiy  Joshua  was  qualified  by  his 
decision  of  character,  his  vakmr  and  his  faith,  for  the 
duties  confided  to  him,  and  how  well  and  worthily  he  dis- 
charged them,  has  appeared  in  the  narrative. 

82.  *  And  the  bones  of  Joseph  .  .  .  buried  they  in  Shechem.' 
—(See  the  note  on  Gen.  1.  25.)  The  bones  of  Jose^  had 
probably  been  buried  in  Shechem  as  soon  as  Ephraim  ob- 
tained possesfdon  of  its  inheritance ;  but  the  circumstance 
is  mentioned  here  as  a  supplementary  piece  of  infbrmation, 
to  which  tiie  account  of  Joshua's  death  and  burial  naturally 

gave  oecadon.  The  tomb  of  Joseph  at  Shechem  seems  to 
ave  been  at  all  times  pointed  out  to  travellers.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Jermne,  Beijamin  of  Tudela,  Manndrell,  and  by 
moat  travellers  who  have  viated  the  place.  What  is  now 
indicated  as  the  tomb  of  the  patriarch  is  a  small  •building 
in  a  recess  between  two  mountains ;  it  is  a  Turkish  oratory, 
with  a  whitened  dome,  like  the  tomb  of  his  mother  Bachel, 
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Conquest  or  CANAAN.^This  seems  the  proper  place 
to  take  some  slight  notice  of  the  interesting  questions, 
which  are  often  asked :— What  claim  had  the  Hebrews  to 
the  land  they  were  about  to  invade  with  the  intention  to 
retain  it  for  their  4)wn  use  ?  What  right  had  they  to  de- 
clare a  war  of  utter  extermination  against  nations  who  had 
never  given  them  any  cause  of  offence  ? 

The  answer  which  is  now  much  relied  upon  is  that  of 
Michaelis,  and,  more  lately,  of  Jahn.  This  answer  alleges, 
that  the  Canaanites  had  appropriated  to  their  own  use  the 
pasture-grounds  occupied  by  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
and  expelled  from  their  possessions  those  Hebrews  who 
had  occasionally  visited  PaJestine  during  their  residence  in 
Egypt;  and  now  the  Israelites  were  about  to  recover, 
sword  in  hand,  the  lands,  wells,  and  cisterns  which  the 
Canaanites  had  usurped.  This  is  very  ingenious,  par- 
ticularly in  the  attempt  to  shew  that  the  Israelites  bad, 
during  their  residence  in  Egypt,  endeavoured  to  keep  pos- 
session of  the  pasture-grounds  in  Canaan.  But,  from  the 
passage  referred  to  in  proof  of  this  (1  Chron.  vii.  20-29), 
It  does  not  appear  to  us  easy  to  gather  this  information ; 
and  the  whole  statement  seems  to  us  so  obviously  hollow 
and  insubstantial,  that,  instead  of  refuting  it,  we  may  be 
content  to  dismiss  it  with  the  remark,  that  no  such  claim,  if 
substantiated,  would  justify  the  avowed  intention  to  exter- 
minate the  original  inhabitants  of  tiie  land, — who  were 
there  before  Abraham  came  from  bevond  the  Euphrates : 
and  that  the  Hebrews  themselves  exhibit  no  anxieu  about 
these  pasture-groundi^  of  which  so  much  is  said ;  but  tell 
us  plainly  that,  intending  to  become  an  agricultural  people, 
they  wanted  the  cultivated  lands,  the  fieUls,  the  vineyards, 
the  towns  of  the  Canaanites.  Besides,  those  who  were  most 
in  need  of  pasture-grounds  had  already  secured  them  on 
the  other  side  Jordim. 

Dr.  Hales  takes  still  higher  ground.  He  relies  much 
upon  an  Armenian  tradition  recorded  by  Abulfaragi.  This 
tradition  states  that  Noah,  before  his  death,  divided  the 
whole  earth  among  his  sons ;  and  the  Doctor  ihinks  he  can 
find  allusions  to  tiiis  partition  in  such  passages  as  Deut 
xxxii.  7-9 ;  Acts  xvii.  26.  According  to  this  account,  the 
land  of  Canaan  was  in  the  portion  assigned  to  Shem ;  but 
we  find  it  in  the  actual  occupation  of  tribes  descended  from 
Ham ;  and  from  this  it  is  argued  that  the  Hebrews,  as 
being  descended  from  Shem,  had  a  prior  claim  to  the  land, 
and  were  therefore  perfectiy  justified  in  taking  it,  if  in 
their  power,  from  the  nations  by  whom  it  had  been 
usurped.  But,  in  the  first  place,  it  does  not  seem  likely 
that  Noah  knew  much  of  the  world,  or  concerned  himself 
about  dividing  the  earth  among  his  sons,  when,  as  yet,  his 
descendants  were  few  in  number,  and  remained  in  their 
original  tents.  Besides,  an  unsupported  Armenian  tradi- 
dition  is  a  very  precarious  authonty  to  rest  upon ;  and  it  is 
hard  to  find  what  support  it  receives  from  the  Scriptural 
texts  which  have  been  adduced.  And,  if  this  onginal 
partition  might  be  relied  on,  the  Hebrews  would  have  de- 
rived no  particular  claim  to  the  land  of  Canaan  from  it, — 
that  is,  no  better  claim  than  that  which  any  other  of  the 
man^  races  descended  firom  Shem  might  have  produced. 
Takmg  all  these  thinspB  into  account,  together  witn  the  dia» 
tance  of  time  rince  the  supposed  assignment  of  the  land, 
we  may  very  safely  conclude  that  no  such  claim  was  made 
by  the  Hebrews  or  was  apprehended  by  the  Canaanites. 

In  this  transaction  there  were,  so  to  speak,  two  parties^ 
God  and  the  Hebrews.  It  occurs  to  us  that  a  dearer  view 
of  it  may  be  obtained  if  we  consider, — first,  the  conduct  of 
the  Jews  apart  tcom  thdr  position  as  a  peculiar  people 
acting  under  the  roedal  directions  of  God;  then  to  view 
the  proceedings  of  God,  apart  tram  any  connection  with 
the  Hebrews ;  and,  lastiy,  shew  how  the  interests  and 
objects  of  both  parties  concurred  in  the  same  coone  of 
proceeding. 

We  may  then,  for  the  moment,  view  the  Hebrews  as  an 
army  of  oppressed  people,  escaped  from  Egypt,  and  seek- 
ing a  country  in  which  they  might  settie  down  as  an  agri- 
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cultural  nation;  and  whose  leaders  deigned  to  keep  up 
among  them  a  particular  system  of  religion  and  law, 
through  which  only  the  people  could  be  proq>erou8  and 
happy,  and  tiirough  which  only  the  one  peculiar  and  grand 
object  which  they  had  in  view  could  be  accomplished. 

This  being  their  object,  the  direction  whidi  they  did 
take  was  the  only  practicable  one  in  which  such  a  country 
as  they  sought  could  be  found.  The  Nile  and  the  Libjran 
deserts  beyond  cut  off  their  retreat  westward,  as  the  Medi- 
terranean did  on  the  north,  and  a  southern  route  would 
only  have  involved  them  deeper  in  the  Egrjrptian  territory. 
Now  in  this  direction,  which  was  the  omy  one  the  libe- 
rated nation  could  take,  Canaan  was  the  only  country 
which  suited  their  purpose.  The  Arabian  deserts  were  of 
course  not  suited  to  become  the  permanent  residence  of  a 
settled  people.  The  counti^  of  Seir,  although,  as  being 
mountainous,  desirable  from  its  capabilities  of  defence,  was 
not  suited  either  for  agriculture  or  pasturage,  and  was, 
besides,  in  the  occupation  of  a  nation  closely  related  to 
themselves,  and  whom  they  had  no  desire  to  molest.  The 
country  east  of  the  Jordan  was  less  suitable  for  agriculture 
than  pasturage ;  and  it  was  too  open,  and  wanted  those 
natund  borders  and  defences  which  were  essential  to  a 
people  destined  to  live  apart  among  the  nations.  Part  of 
It  they  did  however  take  nossession  of  for  pastoral  uses ; 
but  the  remainder  was  in  tne  occupation  of  the  descendants 
of  Lot,  with'  whom  the  Hebrews  had  no  desire  to  in- 
terfere. 

The  land  of  Canaan  was  in  every  way  most  suitable  for 
them.  The  mountains  and  the  sea,  by  which  it  was  in 
every  part  enclosed,  rendered  it  easy  of  defence  against  all 
invasion.  It  abounded  in  com,  oil,  and  fruits — in  all 
productions  and  capabilities  essential  to  settled  life.  Be- 
sides, this  was  the  land  which  attached  to  itself  all  the 
memories  capable  of  exciting  the  enthusiasm  of  such  a 
people  as  the  Hebrews.  It  was  the  cradle  of  their  race. 
It  was  their  historical  land— the  land  in  which  their  re- 
nowned forefathers  fed  their  flocks  for  more  than  two  hun- 
dred years^  and  which  was  still  the  country  of  their 
fathers*  sepulchres. 

Such  considerations  would  direct  their  attention  to 
Canaan  rather  tluui  to  any  other  of  the  neighbouring 
coimtries.  And,  their  attention  being  directed  to  it,  let  us 
consider  first  the  Hebrews  in  their  simple  character,  as 
ancient  Asiatics  who  had  no  country,  and  felt  that  they 
must  obtain  one,  and  whom  we  would  not  expect  to  take 
any  other  course  than  other  ancient  Asiatics  would  take  in 
similar  circumstances.  Now  in  those  times  the  doctrines 
of  international  law,  and  of  the  balance  of  power,  were 
certainly  in  a  very  crude  condition.  If  we  were  not  very 
anxious  to  confine  our  statement  within  the  narrowest  pos- 
sible limits,  we  could  accumulate  instances  to  shew  that 
long  after  this  date,  no  nation  was  considered  entitled  to 
hold  its  territories  by  any  other  right  than  that  of  being 
able  to  defend  them.  If  one  people  desired  the  lands  of 
another,  the  practical  law  was, '  Yon  have  a  right  to  our 
lands  if  yon  can  take  them ;  but  if  you  cannot,  we  have 
the  better  ri^ht.  You  have  a  right  to  try,  and  we  have  a 
right  to  resist.  Let  success  determine  the  right.*  Nor 
was  such  a  law  so  injurious  as  it  would  be  tiow.  In  the 
first  place,  the  actual  occupants  had  such  advantages  of 
defence  as  would  suffice  to  protect  them  from  merely 
vexatious  aggressions;  and,  as  then,  for  the  most  part, 
nations  were  divided  into  small  independent  princedoms, 
few  great  monarchies  having  been  formed,  the  obstacles 
among  them  to  a  combination  for  any  common  object  were 
so  great,  that  established  nations  had  littie  reason  to  fear 
invasion  from  any  overwhelming  force. 

Under  this  system  we  are  convinced  that  no  one  ques- 
tioned the  right  of  the  Israelites  to  ^ry  to  get  possession  of 
Palestine — not  even  the  nations  against  whom  they  acted. 
Let  it  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Canaanites  were 
very  fiu*  from  being  a  defenceless  set  of  people,  whom  the 
Israelites  might  easily  deal  with  according  to  their  plea- 
sure. They  were,  for  the  most  part,  a  numerous,  brave, 
and  warlike  people,  with  fortresses  and  walled  towns,  with 
cavalry  and  chariots  of  war ;  and  that  so  for  was  it  from 
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being  an  unequal  match,  that  all  the  natural  advantages 
were  on  the  side  of  the  Canaanites,  who  had  to  enoounter 
a  not  very  hig^y  disciplined  maltitnde  fh>m  the  desert, 
encumbered  with  women,  children,  and  flocks;  and  of 
whom  not  more  than  one-fourth  were  fit  to  take  a  part  in 
warlike  operations. 

Thus  much  for  ike  daim  or  right  of  the  Israelites,  if  we 
place  them  on  the  same  ground  as  that  on  which  any  othe- 
nation  would  at  that  time  have  stood  in  correqKmding 
circumstances. 

But  the  leaders  of  the  invaders  determined  that  the  in- 
terests of  the  nation  required  that  the  prior  inhabitants 
should  be  totally  exterminated.  We  have  not  to  questioo 
the  point  of  view  in  which  such  a  resdution  would  be 
considered  at  the  present  day,  seeing  that  the  nation  by 
which  this  resolution  was  formed  was  not  a  modem  nor  a 
European  people.  The  only  question  is,  did  policy  re- 
quire or  recommend  this  course  ?  For  we  may^  be  sore  of 
this,  that,  if  any  course  were  in  ancient  times  judged  ad- 
vantageous to  a  nation,  no  conaderations  of  homanity  or 
abstract  justice  were  allowed  for  one  instant  to  wei^ 
against  its  execution.  And  we  are  not  now  considering 
the  Jews  in  any  other  light  than  as  an  ancient  Asiatic 
nation.  Even  at  this  day  it  is  avowed,  as  a  doctrine  of 
international  law,  that  one  nation  in  its  dealings  with 
othei*s  is  not  bound  to  seek  any  interests  but  its  own.  In 
ancient  times  this  doctrine  was  carried  out  to  the  fiiU  and 
broad  extent,  that  a  nation  in  its  dealings  with  others  had 
a  perfect  right  to  remove,  even  by  the  sword,  every  in- 
terest that  interfered  with  its  own. 

Now  the  leader  of  the  Hebrews,  deeming  the  objects 
which  we  have  indicated  to  be  essential  to  the  existence 
and  well-being  of  the  nation,  was  convinced  that  these 
objects  could  not  be  accomplished  unless  the  Canaanites 
were  entirely  extirpated.  He  knew  that  the  system  which 
he  sought  to  establish  could  not  be  upheld,  but  in  a  field 
clear  for  its  operation.  He  knew  that  the  unsettled  con- 
querors of  a  settied  people  generally  adopt  the  ideas  and 
manners  of  the  people  they  have  overcome :  and  the  man- 
ners and  ideas  of  the  Canaanites  were  not  only  so  c^iposed 
to,  and  subversive  of,  those  which  he  desired  his  people  to 
retain,  as  to  render  the  co-inhabitation  of  the  land,  by  the 
two  races,  certain  ruin  to  the  people  for  whom  he  was 
bound  to  care, — but  were  in  themselves  so  very  evil  as  to 
render  that  extirpation  which  policy  required  an  act  of 
divine  and  moral  justice.  Again,  it  was  certain  that  if 
the  old,  conquered  nations  were  allowed  to  remain  in- 
habitants of  the  laud,  together  with  the  conquerora,  and 
that  the  land  were  able  to  sustain  them  both  (which  it 
certainly  was  not),  they  would  cherish  a  very  natural 
hatred  against  their  conquerors,  with  sndi  a  denre  of 
vengeance  against  them,  as  would  render  them  watchful 
of  all  opportunities  which  mig^t  offer  of  ri^g  against 
them,  and  that  with  all  the  aidvantage  which  mi^  be 
derived  fh>m  an  intimate  ac<|uaintance  witii  their  num- 
bers and  resources.  This,  while  it  would  keep  the  nation 
in  a  state  of  constant  fretfhlness  and  exciteracDt,  would 
prevent  them  from  dispersing  themselves  abroad  properly 
through  the  country,  and  from  giving  full  and  proper  effect 
to  the  spirit  of  their  institutions. 

We  are  satisfied  that,  however  unsatisfactory  these  rea- 
sons may  now  appear,  tiiey  are  such  as  would  have  deter- 
mmed  any  ancient  Asiatic  nation  to  the  course  which  the 
Hebrews  were  commanded  to  take;  and  this,  witbont 
these  special  reasons,  operating  in  the  case  of  the  Hebrews, 
which  we  have  purposely  reserved. 

Now,  then,  let  us  look  to  the  part  taken  by  God  himself 
in  this  matter. 

If  we  believe  the  Bible,  we  must  believe  that,  andentiv, 
it  was  a  part  of  the  Divine  plan  in  the  government  of  the 
world  to  visit  guilty  nations  witii  sudden  and  overwbelra- 
ing  punishments,  by  which  they  were  utterly  destroyed. 
Let  us  think  of  the  oeluge,  and  of  the  *  cities  of  the  plain.' 
Now  God  constautiy  declares  that  the  nations  of  Canaan 
were  at  this  time  as  ripe  for  such  a  punishment  as  Sodon 
and  Gomorrah  had  been.  The  patriarchs  were  repeatedly 
told  by  God  that  the  Canaanites  genex^Iy  had  not  yei 
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reached  that  point  of  wickedness  as  would  make  their  ex- 
tirpation necessary  to  prove  the  world  to  be  subject  to 
moral  goTemment :  *  their  iniquity  was  not  yet  full.'  But 
it  was  full,  as  God  foreknew  that  it  would  be,  by  the 
time  the  Hebrews  arriyed  fh>m  Egypt;  and  then  it 
pleased  God  to  commission  the  sword  of  the  Hebrews  to 
execute  his  judgment  upon  the  Canaanites,  instead  of  giving 
that  -commission,  as  he  had  done  in  other  cases,  to  the 
storm,  ^e  earthquake,  the  inundation,  or  the  p^tilence. 
Shall  we  then  allow  our  minds  to  dwell  so  exclusively  on 
the  sentence  of  extermination,  and  be  quite  unmindful  of 
the  long  suffering  of  God,  who  withheld  his  judgments  for 
centuries,  till  the  measure  of  their  iniquities  vras  com- 
pleted ;  and  who,  in  the  meantime,  gave  them  repeated 
warnings,  through  which  the  doom  which  hung  over  them 
might  bEive  been  averted  ? 

Here,  then,  the  policy  of  God  and  the  supposed  policy 
of  the  Hebrews  meet ;  or  rather  the  policy  of  God,  as  it 
respected  both  the  Hebrews  and  the  Canaanites,  met  in 
this  one  point — ^the  extirpation  of  the  latter.  While  the 
Jews  required  a  vacant  country,  the  justice  of  God  re- 
quired that  a  country  should  be  vacated  for  them.  The 
course  which,  in  cool  abstract  terms,  would  have  been 
good  policy  for  the  Hebrews,  but  which  would  have  been 
tavage  conduct  in  them, — that  course  was  sanctioned,  was 
made  imperative,  by  the  righteous  and  long-delayed  judg- 
ment of  God  upon  a  guilty  people.  Their  guilt  has  never 
been  questioned.  The^  liaa  no  public  fkith  or  honour,  and 
consequently  no  treaties  could  be  formed  with  them. 
Their  morals  were  corrupt  in  the  extreme.  Incest  was 
common;  they  practised  fornication, and  indulged  unna- 
tural lusts,  in  honour  of  their  gods,  upon  whose  altars 
human  victims  were  also  offered.  There  seems  to  have 
been  a  point  beyond  which  Divine  justice  and  forbearance 
would  not  allow  the  abominations  of  pagan  idolatry  to 
proceed;  and  as  the  punishments  whicn  followed  when 
that  limit  was  once  passed,  evinced  that  the  gods  which 
those  nations  so  sedulously  worshipped  were  unable  to 
protect  their  adorers,  they  would  thus,  in  their  way, 
suggest  that  there  was  a  power  £ir  above  them.  But 
after  God  had  established  his  testimony  in  the  world,  first 
by  the  Mosaical,  and  afterwards  by  the  Christian  system, 
this  mode  of  asserting  his  moral  government  appears  to 
have  been  more  rarely  employed. 

The  Israelites  therefore  entered  Canaan  as  the  com- 
missioned ministers  of  the  Divine  justice ;  and  as  such 
the^  were  under  a  solemn  obligation  to  take  that  course 
which  was  also  most  conducive  to  their  own  interests,  but 
from  which,  if  it  had  rested  on  that  ground  only,  their 
humanity  might  have  shrunk.  It  was,  therefore,  made  an 
inviolable  law  to  the  Hebrews  that  they  should  enter  into 
no  connection  with  these  people;  that  they  should  not 
make  them  tributary,  nor  even  admit  them  as  subjects  or 
slaves ;  but  should  cut  off  unsparingly  all  who  fell  into 


their  hands,  and  in  this  manner  warn  the  others  to  flee 
fh>m  the  land  where  Jehovah  was  kin^.  The  decree  of 
extermination  must  be  understood  as  implying  that  the 
Canaanites  might  leave  the  country  in  peace  if  they 
chose.  It  seems  that  many  of  them  betook  themselves  to 
flight,  and,  embarking  on  board  Phoenician  vessels,  sailed 
to  Africa,  and  there  planted  colonies.  All,  or  at  least  the 
greater  part,  might  have  taken  this  course  to  save  their 
lives  and  treasures ;  and  although  we  do  not  think  that 
the  Israelites  could  enter  into  treaty  with  them  as  idola- 
ters, there  is  no  reason  to  question  but  that,  if  they  had 
chosen  to  renounce  their  idols,  and  to  have  remained  in 
the  country  well  disposed  towards  the  Hebrews,  they 
might,  according  to  a  proper  construction  of  the  Law,  have 
been  spared.  We  do  not  mean  that  the  Hebrews  wished 
to  win  converts  by  the  sword.  That  they  never  did ;  nor, 
until  their  latter  days,  were  the^  anxious  to  introduce 
strangers  into  their  body.  But  if  any  nation  had  been 
convinced  that  the  God  of  the  Hebrews  was  the  true  aiid 
only  God,  in  consequence  of  the  wonders  which  he  had 
wrought  for  his  people,  and  the  victories  he  had  enabled 
them  to  achieve,  and  from  seeing  the  impotence  of  their 
own  gods  before  him — that  nation  would  doubtless  have 
been  spared.  But  they  seem  rather  to  have  chosen  to 
abide  tne  event  of  a  war  with  the  invaders. 

We  pray,  then,  again,  that  it  may  be  distinctly  under- 
stood that,  in  a  conflict  between  men  and  men,  there  was 
no  advantage  on  the  side  of  the  Hebrews,  but  rather  the 
reverse.  Th«r  invasion  was  not  an  irruption  of  the 
strong  agunst  the  weak ;  but  an  attempt  to  conquer,  with 
equal  arms,  a  well  defended  country,  occupied  by  a  nu- 
merous people  of  tried  and  well  known  valour.  The 
Hebrews  did  not  attempt  to  reduce  the  people  of  the  Pro- 
mised Land  with  smooth  words,  that  tney  might  oppress 
them  afterwards ;  but  openly  avowed  their  intentions,  and 
thereby  exposed  themselves  to  corresponding  treatment 
from  the  enemy,  should  they  prove  successful.  No  ob- 
jection can  be  made  to  the  supernatural  assistance  afforded 
to  the  Hebrews  by  God ;  for  in  all  these  contests  among 
ancient  nations,  the  gods  of  the  respective  parties  were 
understood  to  be  deeplv  interested,  and  engaged  to  protect 
their  worshippers,  and  to  promote  their  views  as  £sir  as 
they  were  able.  And  struck  as  the  Canaanites  were  by 
the  prodigies  wrought  by  Jehovah,  they  looked  to  their 
gods  for  the  same  xind  of  assistance,  and  expected  €hem 
to  fight  on  their  behalf  against  the  God  of  the  Hebrews. 
We  have  no  rieht,  therefore,  to  make  a  com^aint  for  them 
which  they  did  not  make  for  themselves.  They  more  pro- 
bably, in  the  result  of  the  contest,  quarrelled  with  their 
own  gods  for  their  impotence  or  insufficient  assistance, 
than  objected  to  the  assistance  which  Jehovah  rendered 
to  his  people.  This  was  the  war  theology  of  the  ancient 
nations ;  and  we  meet  with  it  at  every  turn,  not  only  in  the 
Bible,  but  in  all  ancient  history. 
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APPENDIX 

PICTORIAL     BIBLE-YOLUMB     L 


KOTElt  p.  88.^Aocording  to  Dr  Ltyard,  no  remains 
have  been  discorered  among  the  rains  of  Birt  Nimroad 
more  aneient  than  of  the  time  of  Nebochadnezxar ;  erery 
brick  with  an  inscription,  and  of  such  there  are  thousands^ 
bearing  the  name  of  this  king.  This  hc^  however,  does 
not  prove  tliat  he  founded  the  building ;  he  may  merely 
have  added  to  or  rebuilt  an  earlier  edifice.  With  respect 
to  the  form  of  the  rumSi  Dr  liSyard  states  that  the 
resemblanoe  between  theur  outline  and  that  of  the  ruins  at 
Mosul  is  easily  recognised,  and  shews  that  the  buildings, 
of  which  these  ruins  are  the  remains,  must  have  b^n 
built  on  the  same  plan.  The  actual  form  of  the  mound 
suggests  the  idea  of  a  series  of  terraces,  rising  from  the 
ground  to  the  top  of  the  building  on  the  east  side,  and  of 
a  perpendicular  wall  on  the  west  side ;  of  course  the  num- 
ber of  terraces  is  coqjectural.  With  regard  to  the  identity 
of  Birs  Nimroud  and  the  Temple  of  Belus,  Dr  Layard 
says :  '  Recent  travellers,  amongst  whom,  I  believe,  may  be 
included  Colonel  Rawlinson,  are  of  opinion  that  the  Bin 
Kimroud  cannot  be  identified,  ss  coi^ectured  by  Rich,  with 
the  Temple  of  Belus,  but  that  it  marks  the  site  of  the  cele- 
brated Chaldean  city  of  Borsippa,  which  Rich  traced  four 
leagues  to  the  south  of  Hillah,  in  some  mounds  called 
Boursa  by  the  Arabs.  Until  more  authentic  information 
be  obtained  from  inscriptions  and  actual  remains,  the 
question  cannot,  I  think,  be  considered  as  settled.' — 
Nineveh  and  Babylon  (London,  1853),  p.  500. 

NOTE  3,  p.  169 ^Whether  the  identity  of  Raamses  and 

Hero5polis  be  admitted  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  they  lay 
in  the  same  district.  The  fkct  stated  in  the  text — namely, 
that  the  Seventy  render  the-  name  Raamses,  applied  to  the 
dty,  by  Heroopolis,  while  the  former  name  is  retained  for 
the  province— does  not  prove  the  identity  alleged.  The 
substitution  of  Heroopolis  for  Raamses  is  equally  consistent 
with  the  supposition,  that  the  town  of  the  latter  name  had 
in  the  day-s  of  the  Seventy  fEdlen  into  decay,  and  been 
replaced  by  Heroopolis,  a  dty  of  recent  origin,  and  built 
in  its  neighbourhoocL  Now,  there  are  two  places  where 
ruins  are  found  in  the  locality  pointed  out  in  the  text,  one 
at  Abu  Keisheid,  and  the  other  at  Mukf&r,  about  an  hour 
and  a  half  further  east.  Dr  Lepsins  (Egypt,  JStkiopia,  and 
Sinai,  Bohrie  Library)  regards  Mukfir  as  the  site  of 
HeroiSpolis,  Abu  Keisheid  of  Raamses,  and  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons : — Strabo  mentions  that  Heroopolis  was  situated 
'  in  the  angle  of  the  Arabian  Gulf.'  The  inference  which 
has  been  drawn  fr^m  this  statement — that  the  site  of  the 
above  town  was  near  to  the  present  Suez — cannot  be 
admitted;  for,  independently  of  other  reasons,  according 
to  the  Septuagint,  Joseph  met  his  father  at  Heroopolis. 
The  Seventy  must  have  known  the  site  of  that  town,  and 
the  &ct  of  their  making  it  the  place  of  meeting,  shews 
that  its  site  could  not  have  been  at  Suez,  which  lay 
entirely  out  of  the  route  ih>m  Canaan  to  Egypt.  The 
an^e  above  mentioned  is,  therefore,  oxplamed  to  be 
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the  north-west  end  of  the  wide  basins  of  ths  Bitter 
Lakes,  whioh  lay  to  the  north  of  the  Golf  of  Sues,  and 
were  filled  by  the  canal  connecting  the  gulf  with  the 
Nile,  so  as  to  present  the  ^pearanoe  of  a  proloogatum 
of  the  gulf.  This  expanse  of  water  would  precisely  extend 
to  MukiflU: ;  Abu  Keisheid,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  hour 
and  a  half  west  from  the  angle  on  the  canaL  But,  more- 
over, '  that  we  may  r^Jly  seek  fbr  Raam8<*s  in  tiie  rains 
of  Aba  Kesh6b  is  most  decidedly  oonfirmed  by  a  monument 
whioh  was  found  upon  these  very  ruins  as  eanv  as  the  time 
of  the  French  expedition.  It  is  a  groop  of  taree  figares^ 
cut  out  of  a  block  of  granite,  which  represents  the  god  Ra 
and  Tum,  and  between  them  the  Kbg  Raamses  IL  The 
shields  of  this,  the  greatest  of  the  Pharaohs,  are  repeated 
six  times  in  the  mscriptions  on  the  back.'  Dr  Lepeios 
concludes:  'It  was,  therefore.  King  Ramses  Ifiamam 
[Sesostris]  who  built  this  town,  and  was  worshipped  there, 
as  is  shewn  by  this  monoment»  and  he  it  was  who  gave  his 
name  to  the  town. 

NOTE  3,  p.  202.— With  regard  to  the  extenakm  of  the 
Red  Sea  tonards  the  north,  Lepsins  says :  '  I  do  not  think 
it  is  necessary  to  believe  in  such  a  physical  diange ;  and 
the  idea  of  it  seems  to  me  most  completely  set  aside  by 
the  remains  of  an  artificial  canal  more  than  four  leagues 
in  length,  which  runs  ttom  Suez  towards  the  north,  and 
which  was  pointed  out  by  the  French  expedition,  for  no 
canal  could  be  cut  where  there  was  sea ;  the  utmost  that 
was  necessary,  was  to  render  the  passage  navigable  when 
it  was  filled  up  with  sand.  But  the  opening  of  this  canal 
must  have  had  nearly  the  same  results  as  those  which 
may  be  derived  from  the  belief  in  the  extended  sea.  The 
wide  basms  of  the  Bitter  Lakes  were  filled  by  the  canal, 
as  well  as  the  adjoining  hikes  to  the  north,  and  the  low 
district  of  Seba-Biar,  which  extends  even  to  the  ruins  of 
Mukfilr.  ....  On  account  of  the  natural  and  extensive 
shore  of  the  lake,  the  notion  of  a  sea-voyage  was  here 
imparted  to  the  traveller ;  and,  therefore,  this  part  artifi- 
cially drawn  into  the  gulf  might  naturally  be  called  the 
fAvx*^r»v  x»Xir»v,  the  innermost  angle  of  the  gnlt' — Sffpt, 
Ethiopia,  and  Sinai,  p.  436.  See  also  Ust  note  in  this 
Appendix.  The  theory  of  the  andent  extension  of  the 
Red  Sea  towards  the  north,  has  found  an  able  and  inge- 
nious advocate  in  Miss  Corbaux.  (See  Edinburgh  New 
Philosophical  Journal  for  January  and  April  1848;  the 
artides  have  also  been  published  in  a  separate  form.)  ICss 
Corbaux  not  only  maintains  that  the  Red  Sea  extended 
80  miles  further  north,  but  endeavours  to  prove  the 
existence  of  a  branch  of  the  NUe  further  to  the  east  than 
any  of  those  mentioned  in  andent  history.  This  branch 
is  represented  as  parting  fh>m  the  Peluaiac  arm  aboat  ten 
miles  bdow  Heliopolis  (which  the  authoress  identifies  with 
Raamses),  and  along  its  banks  are  placed  Suoooth  and 
Etham,  the  first  and  second  halting-places  of  the  duldren 
of  Israel.    Heroopolis  (Hero  or  Hiroth)  was  also  sitiBtted 
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on  this  'Etham'  branch  of  the  NOe,  beyond  which  the 
hUer  flowed  eastward  to  the  Crocodile  or  Bitter  Lakes, 
and  then  took  a  north-easterly  direction  towards  the 
Mediterranean,  being  at  its  nearest  point  distant  only  six 
miles  from  the  contemporaneous  extremity  of  the  Bed 
Sea.  We  caxmot  enter  hito  the  gromids  of  these  opinions, 
bnt  must  refer  those  who  are  curious  about  the  matter  to 
the  articles  already  noticed. 

NOTE  4,  p.  214.— In  this  pomt,  also,  Dr  Lepsius  differs 
from  most  preceding  authorities.  He,  as  also  Dr  Shaw, 
places  Marah  at  Wadi  Gharandel,  and  makes  Elim  a 
station  near  the  Bed  Sea  at  Abu  Zelimeh,  so  near  as  to 
account  for  the  station  at  the  Bed  Sea  not  being  mentioned 
at  all  in  Exodus  (being  praeHeally  the  same  with  it), 
whereas  in  Numbers  xxziii.  10,  it  is  inserted  between 
Elim  and  the  Wilderness  of  Sin.  Dr  Lepsius  remarks, 
that  'it  is  not  easy  to  perceive  what  could  have  occasioned 
twelve  wells  to  be  made  precisely  in  Wadi  Gharandel, 
where  even  now  the  brackish  water  of  that  whole  district 
appears  on  the  surface  in  somewhat  greater  abundance 
than  elsewhere.'  On  the  other  hand,  at  Uie  lower  outlet 
of  Wadi  Sch£bekeh  (or  Taibeh),  which  opens  on  Zelimeh, 
there  is  certainly  no  spring;  but  the  presence  of  palms 
and  many  other  trees  manifests  a  moist  soil,  where  water 
might  be  found. 

Dr  Lepsius  remarks,  that  the  harbour  of  Abu  Zelimeh 
was  the  point  to  which  the  roads  led  from  the  three 
different  mines  with  which  we  are  acquahited.  These 
roads  proceeded  from  Wadi  Maghara,  Barbut  el  Chadem, 
and  Wadi  Nasb.  '  There  was  no  more  convenient  hmdlng- 
place  than  this  to  connect  Egypt  with  those  colonies ; 
indeed,  our  sailors  decidedly  affirmed  that  it  was  the  best 
harbour  on  the  whole  coast,  not  excepting  that  of  Tdr. 
The  Egyptians  were,  therefore,  compelled  to  provide, 
above  all  things,  for  a  copious  supply  of  water  in  the 
most  immediate  neighbourhood  of  that  spot.'  Hence,  our 
author  infers  that  there  must  have  been  .springs  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  harbour,  and  Elim  may  have  been  a  station 
at  these  springs. 

NOTE  5,  p.  226.— The  exactly  contrary  ophiion  to  that 
here  indicated  has  been  maintained — ^namely,  that  Sinai  is 
properly  the  name  of  the  range,  and  Horeb  of  the  parti- 
cular mountain ;  while  Dr  Lepsius  contends  that  neither 
of  these  opinions  is  borne  out  by  the  fiEicts.  The  latter 
author  thinks  that  the  names  Sinai  and  Horeb  are  used 
alternately,  and  with  perfect  equality,  and  that  'both  desig- 
nated one  and  the  same  mountain,  with  the  district  immedi- 
ately surrounding  it.  So  that  Horeb  was  perhaps  the  more 
preciseAmalekitbh  local  name ;  Sinai, the  more  indeterminate 
one,  derived  frt)m  its  position  in  the  Wilderness  of  Sin.' 

NOTE  6,  p.  280.— The  claims  of  Jebel  Serbal  seem  to 
be  superior  to  those  of  any  of  the  above-mentioned 
summits;  and  in  this  opinion  Dr  Lepsius,  the  late  Mr 
Bartlett  {Forty  Days  in  the  Deeert),  Dr  Kltto,  and  others, 
cohicide.  Mount  Serbal  is  situated  in  the  north-west  of 
the  peninsula,  south  of  Wadi  Firan,  and  is  isolated  from 
the  central  g^up  by  several  gently  descending  valleys. 
The  base  of  the  mountain  is  reached  in  an  hour  fVom 
Wadi  Fhran  by  ascending  Wadi  Aleyat,  which  runs  in  a 
southern  direction.  The  lower  smnmit  consists  of  a  wild 
deep  basm,  round  which  five  peaks  meet  in  a  semicircle, 
forming  one  mighty  crown.  In  the  middle  of  the  basin, 
called  Wadi  Si'qe|ji,  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  convent 
The  following  are  some  of  the  grounds  on  which  Serbal 
has  been  held  to  be  the  Mount  of  the  Lawgiving : — 

1.  Assuming  that  Mount  Sinai  means  the  Mount  of  the 
Wilderness  of  Sin,  Serbal  would  most  naturally  receive 
that  appellation.  From  its  isolated  situation,  it  attracts 
the  eye  fh>m  all  sides  and  to  a  great  distance,  and  has 
wways  been  the  central  point  for  the  widely  scattered 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  the  goal  of  travellers,  not 
only  from  its  external  asplect,  but  also  on  account  of  Wadi 
^fran,  situated  at  its  base. 

2.  Being  fa  the  vicinity  of  Firan,  which,  firom  its 


fertility,  was  the  necessary  centre  of  population,  Serbal 
would  naturally  be  the  site  of  the  common  sanctuary,  and 
so  might  obtain  the  title  of  Mount  ofOod,  Now,  tliis  epi- 
thet actually  was  applied  to  Mount  Horeb  before  the  giving 
of  the  Law  (Ex.  iiL  1 ;  see  also  iv.  27),  shewing  that  it  had 
previously  been  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  the  gods. 

3.  Sinaitio  inscriptions  are  more  abundant  on  the  roads 
to  Wadi  Firan  and  in  Wadi  Aleyat  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  penhisu]^  Whatever  be  the  date  of  these  inscrip. 
tions,  their  presence  indicates  that  pilgrimages  were  wont  to 
be  made  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Serbal,  if  not  to  Serbal  itself. 

4.  The  main  argument  is,  that  the  fertile  Valley  of 
Firan  would  ftoiish  means  of  subsistence  for  the  hosts  of 
Israel.  But  it  wOl  be  asked.  Were  not  the  Israelites  fed 
by  miracle  ?  True ;  but  they  did  not  seek  barren  places  in 
order  to  be  fed  by  mkacle,  but  they  were  fed  by  nurade 
to  supply  the  deficiency  of  natural  means  of  support — ^for 
which,  doubtless,  they  were  always  on  the  look-out. 

6,  In  the  Valley  of  Firan  there  was  abundant  room  for 
an  encampment;  and  whilst  there  is  no  part  of  it  whence 
ail  the  people  could  have  a  view  of  the  mountain,  as 
would  seem  to  be  required  by  the  expressions  '  camped 
before  the  mount,'  and  'the  Lord  came  down  before  all 
the  people  ;'  yet  these  expressions,  if  not  too  much 
pressed,  apply  well  enough  to  Serbal. 

6.  From  Bephidhn  to  the  central  eummUi  is  two  daysf 
march,  but  neither  in  Exodus  nor  in  Numbers  is  mention 
made  of  a  station  between  Bephidim  and  Sinai.  To  this 
may  be  added,  that  at  Bephidim  Moses  met  his  ikther-in- 
law,  and  on  his  advice  organised  the  people — a  work  that 
would  surely  not  be  undertaken  unless  during  a  rest  like 
that  at  Sinai. 

7.  Paran  is  used  as  a  synonym  for  Shial  (see  Dent  xxxlii. 
2,  and  Habakkuk  iii.  8).  Now  Paran  is  just  Faran,  or  Firan ; 
hence.  Mount  Paran  is  the  Mount  of  Firan,  or  Serbal. 

8.  Lattly,  The  tradition,  identifying  the  Mount  of  God 
with  the  twin  simmiits  of  the  central  group  of  mountains, 
does  not  reach  higher  than  the  sixth  century,  when  the 
convent  was  erected  by  Justinian ;  previauely,  Serbal  was 
identified  with  Sinai. 

The  question  before  us  has  been  subjected  to  a 
thorough  examination  by  Bitter  in  his  Vergleiehendi 
Erdkunde  der  Sinai- ffalbintel,  von  Paldstina  und  Syrien, 
Erster  Band,  Berlin,  1848.  He  agrees  with  Lepsius  in 
regard  to  the  position  of  Bephidim,  in  so  fiir  as  he  places 
it  in  Wadi  Firan,  but  differs  from  hhn  in  regard  to  the 
exact  spot  vrithin  Furan  where  Bephidim  ought  to  be  placed. 
'  It  does  not  appear,'  he  remarks, '  that  Bephidhn  can  be 
placed  in  either  extreme,  either  in  El  Hessui  [at  the  foot 
of  the  Valley  of  Fuun,  where  Lepsius  places  it],  or  in  the 
Abu  Suwehrah  [in  the  upper  Wadi  el  Sheik,  according  to 
Bobinson].  Not  the  latter,  because  then  the  first  day's 
march  of  the  Israelites  on  thehr  journey  y^om  Sinai  north- 
ward, to  Kibroth-Hattaavah  (see  Numbers  xxxiil.  16), 
would  necessarily  have  passed  through  Bephidim,  which, 
however,  is  not  anywhere  stated ;  and  especially,  because 
in  that  case  the  last  of  the  four  days'  journeys  between 
the  Wilderness  of  Shi  and  Shiai  would  be  too  short, 
being,  in  fact,  only  half  the  length  of  the  others ;  and  in 
consequence,  the  three  previous  journeys  would  be  too 
long.  Not  the  former,  because  tihe  rod  of  Moses  could 
not  possibly  have  struck  out  water  at  a  place  where  it 
loses  itself  in  the  earth,  if,  indeed,  we  are  to  regard  the 
stream  of  Wadi  Firan  as  the  same  with  the  Spring  of 
Moses.'  In  short,  assuming  the  brook  of  Fh«n  to  be  the 
Spring  of  Moses,  Bitter  contends  that  Moses  must  have 
struck  the  rock  at  the  beginning,  and  not  at  the  termination, 
of  the  stream. 

Bitter  differs,  moreover,  fi*om  Lepsius  in  regard  to  the 
position  of  the  Mount  of  the  Lawgiving,  although  at  the 
same  time  he  remarks  generally,  that  both  of  the  main 
opposhig  modes  of  explanation  of  a  text  so  indeterminate 
in  respect  of  topography,  as  also  of  a  locality  so  imperfectly 
known,  can  only  serve  as  hypothetical  probabilities  for 
a  more  exact  interpretation.  Accordingly,  he  gives  his 
own  view  merely  hypothetlcally,  on  a  subject  which,  he 
remarks,  will  perhaps  never  be  placed  in  a  perfectly  clear 
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Bgfat.  After  the  departure  of  Jethro,  whose  visit  to 
Moses  at  Rephidlm  in  Firan,  snbseqaently  to  the  battle 
with  the  Amalekites,  is  related  hi  chap.  XYiii.  Chi^). 
xix.  commences  with  an  entirely  new  subject — the  journey 
from  Rephidim  to  the  Wilderness  of  Sinai — ^and  contains  a 
new  chronological  datum  (verses  1,  2).  Now,  in  chap. 
xviiL  5,  it  is  stated  that  Jethro  came  unto  Moses  into  the 
wilderness  where  he  encamped  at  the  Mount  of  Ood, 
In  chap.  xix.  Mount  Sinai  is  not  yet  indeed  called  Mount 
of  God,  but  only  '  the  Mount.'  In  Exodus  xxiy.  13,  it  is 
so  named — '  and  Moses  went  up  into  the  Mount  of  God ;' 
which,  of  course,  was  Sinai  as  the  Mount  of  the  Lawgiving. 
From  these  texts,  viewed  in  connection,  it  teemi  to  follow : 
1.  That  there  was  a  Mount  of  God  at  Rephidim ;  2.  That 
the  Israelites  decamped  from  this  Mount  of  God,  and 
having  arrived  at  the  Wilderness  of  Sinai,  pitched  before 
'the  Mount ;*  3.  That  this  latter  mountain  also  was  called 
'Mount  of  God.*  It  seems  to  follow,  inevitably,  from 
these  particulars,  that  there  were  two  Mounts  of  God. 
This  has  seemed  very  improbable ;  and  various  ways  have 
been  adopted  of  getting  rid  of  the  difficulty.  Dr  Ritto, 
indeed,  explains  the  phrase.  Mount  of  God,  to  be  a 
mere  superlative  equivalent  to  '  very  high  mountain.* 
It  is  against  this  view,  however,  that  the  expression 
is  so  frequently  used  without  any  addUumal  name  (see 
Exodus  iv.  27;  xviii.  5;  xxiv.  13;  Numbers  x.  33),  to 
denote  the  mountain  or  mountains  spoken  of;  and, 
accordfaigly,  very  few  adopt  the  view  proposed  by  Dr 
Kitto.  It  is  not,  however,  of  much  importance,  as  it  does 
not  touch  the  real  difficulty.  That  difficulty  consists 
precisely  in  this:  there  are,  according  to  the  narrative, 
if  taken  consecutively,  hco  distinct  mountains,  with  the 
name  or  epithet — ^for  it  is  immaterial  which — 'Mount  of 
God;'  one,  the  Mount  of  God,  Horeb  (see  Exodus  iii.  1 ; 
and  xvii.  6,  compared  with  xviU.  5) :  the  other,  the  Mount 
of  God,  SmaL  llie  question,  therefore,  is — does  such  a  dis- 
tinction not  conflict  with  the  usage  of  Scripture  elsewhere, 
inasmuch  as  it  used  Horeb,  Mount  Horeb,  Sinai,  Mount 
Sinai,  hidiscriminately  to  denote  the  Mount  of  Lawgiving? 
Ritter — who  contends  for  the  existence  of  '  two  Mounts 
of  God,*  on  the  ground  that  Serbal  (the  Mount  of  God, 
Horeb)  having  been  defiled  by  the  heathenish  worship 
of  which  it  had  been  the  consecrated  centre  in  previous 
times,  and  on  account  of  which  it  had  received  the  above 
name,  could  not  become  connected  with  the  name  of  the 
God  of  israel-rgets  over  the  difficulty  by  asserting  the 
distinction  stated  in  the  text  between  Horeb  and  Einai, 
that  Horeb  was  originally  the  name  of  the  whole  group  of 
mountains  hi  the  peninsula,  although  in  the  later  books 
of  the  Scripture  this  distinction  was  lost  sight  of.  But, 
first  of  all,  the  alleged  distinction  does  not  seem  to  be 
made  out  The  view  of  Lepsius  seems  to  be  more  in 
keeping  with  the  various  passages — namely,  that  both 
Horeb  and  Sinai  designated  the  same  mountain,  with  the 
district  inmiediately  surrounding  it.  But,  secondly,  even 
if  the  distinction  be  admitted,  the  difficulty  remains. 
If  Horeb  was,  at  the  time  referred  to,  the  name  of  the 
whole  group,  and  not  the  name  of  a  particular  moun- 
tain, then  the  mountain  which  we  have  called  the  Mount 
of  God,  Horeb,  would  be  called  the  Mount  of  God 
in  Horeb.  Now,  whether  we  regard  '  Mount  of  God '  as 
merely  an  epithet  applicable  to  any  mountain  disUnguished 
for  its  height,  or  as  possessing  the  force  of  a  proper  name 
also ;  in  both  cases  the  additioni  in  Horeb  is  inconsistent 
with  the  existence  of  two  Mounts  of  God.  Only,  in  the 
former  case  the  expression  '  in  Horeb'  would  he  necessary 
to  distinguish  the  single  mountain  with  that  epithet  in 
the  peninsula  of  Sinai  from  all  mountains  elsewhere  pos- 
sessing the  same  e^nthet;  whilst  in  the  latter,  it  would  be 
superfluous,  and  at  all  events  could  not  be  used  as  a 
distinction  of  either  mountain,  if  there  were  really  two 
Mounts  ofQod  in  Horeb,  that  is,  according  to  the  hypothesis, 
in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai.  Tlius,  the  existence  of  two 
Mounts  of  God  appears  to  be  incompatible  with  the 
distinction  asserted  between  Horeb  and  Sinai.  But  It  is 
still  more  so  with  the  view  held  by  Lepsius  of  the  absolute 
equivalence  of  the  names  Sinai  and  Horeb.  Accordingly, 
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the  latter  author  maint4Uns  the  identity  of  the  two  Mounts 
of  God.  In  doing  so,  however,  he  oomes  into  colMon  with 
the  statements  of  the  narrative,  if  we  suppose  ike  nanatiee 
to  be  consecntive.  Hence,  he  feels  compelled  to  asemne 
either  a  transposition  or  a  later  insertion  of  the  first  two 
verses  of  chapter  xix.  The  idea  of  a  transpositioii  is 
fieivoured  by  the  occurrence  of  the  expre8sk>ns,  'the  sune 
day '  hi  the  1st  verse,  and  '  before  the  mount'  m  the  3d. 
The  same  day — what  day?  Expounders  take  tiie  tiiird 
month  to  be  equal  to,  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  nxnith; 
and  make  on  the  same  day,  mean  on  the  first  day  of  tbe 
month.  This  is  not  very  satisfiu^ry.  Then,  a^^  the 
elliptical  expression, '  befbre  the  mount,'  seans  to  imply  that 
the  particular  mount  in  question  had  been  spoken  of  so 
shortly  before  as  to  be  at  once  intelligible,  just  as  a  proooan 
is  sufficient  to  indicate  the  subject,  when  the  sobject  has 
been  named  immediately  befbre.  Lepsius  thinks  these 
verses  should  properly  come  in  after  the  accoont  of  the 
battle  at  Rephidim,  and  befbre  chap.  xviiL;  in  whidi 
case  the  2d  verse  of  xix.  ought  to  be  rendered:  For 
they  departed  firom  Rephidim,  and  came  to  the  Desert 
of  SinaL  It  seems  to  us  that  Lepsius  has  pomted  out 
the  right  connection  of  ideas  and  the  /proper  suceetsioH  of&e 
events,  but  we  think  that  the  present  position  of  these 
verses  can  be  explained  and  vindicated.  Tbe  erent  with 
which  Mount  Sinai  was  pre-eminently  associated,  was.  the 
giving  of  the  law.  The  sacred  writer  was  about  to  enter 
on  the  relation  of  tlie  momentous  circumstances  connected 
with  that  great  transaction.  The  solemn  feeling  with  which 
his  mind  was  doubtless  affected,  when  it  was  broogfat  op 
in  front  of  this,  by  far  the  moat  important  part  of  the 
historian's  task,  would  give  occasion  to  just  sudi  a  formal 
commencement  as  we  find  in  the  opening  verses  of  chip. 
xix., '  inasmuch  as  formal  announcement  is  the  natural 
expression  of  intended  emphasis.  But  now  here  wu 
an  incident,  or  rather  connected  group  of  inddents,  hits 
resting  in  liiemselves,  and  worthy  of  narration,  which,  is 
we  suppose,  occurred  q/)«r  the  airival  at  ShiaL  We  refer 
to  Jethro's  visit  and  Uie  other  connected  drcomstances. 
These  were  mterestmg  in  themselves,  and  it  was  desirable 
to  relate  them,  but  where  should  they  be  placed  ?  It  was 
felt  that  it  would  be  a  disagreeable  interruption  of  the 
association  of  thoughts,  if  they  were  inserted  after  the 
formal  announcement  of  the  arrival  at  Sinai.  The  fpmg 
of  the  law  was  so  intimately  associated  with  Sinai,  ti^  all 
else,  however  interesting,  was  in  comparison  as  nothfaig; 
so  that  the  mind  of  the  writer  could  not  endure  to  think 
of  the  disjunction  of  the  announcement  of  the  arriTsl  from 
the  account  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  tbe  lav- 
giving,  by  the  insertion  of  the  other  incidents  which  realiy 
preceded  it.  There  was  no  alternative,  therefore,  hot 
to  relate  the  incident  of  Jethro's  arrival  to  congratohUe  bit 
son-in-law  as  an  episode,  neglecting  the  strict  order  of 
events ;  it  is  done  in  such  a  way,  however,  that  we  can  see 
fi'om  the  manner  of  expression  that  it  did  occur  at  Smai, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  said  to  have  happened  in  the  wilderness 
where  he  encamped  at  the  Mount  op  God.  This  method 
of  explanation  is  natural,  and  certainly  preferable  to  that 
which,  regarding  the  narrative  as  consecntire,  seeb  to 
escape  fi'om  the  difficulty  by  imagining  a  distinctioB 
between  'at  the  mount'  and  'before  the  mount' (see 
xviiL  6;  and  xix.  2),  and  explaming  the  joumey  froa 
Rephidim  to  Sinai  as  a  short  miaroh,  which  merely  broogU 
them  more  directly  in  front  of  the  mountain. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  the  claims  of  Serbal  seem  decidedl; 
to  preponderate.  At  Uie  same  time,  we  remark,  th^  the 
sixth  argument  above  stated  in  favour  of  Serbal,  which  is 
much  ut^ged  by  Lepsius — namely,  that  from  Bephidnn, 
assumed  to  be  situated  in  Wadi  Firan,  to  the  oeotral 
smnmits,  is  two  days'  march,  whilst  no  intermediaie  static 
is  anywhere  mentioned;  this  argument  is  really  worth 
nothing.  For,  as  Ritter  remarks:  Stations  were  not 
necessarily  distant  only  by  one  day's  march ;  hi  fitft,  it  is 
evident  that  the  stations  enumerated  in  Numbers  xxxE 
cannot  correspond  with  the  day'b  marches.  If  the 
Israelites  marched  two  days  in  successmn  without  halting 
in  the  intermediate  place  more  than  a  night,  it  is  nulikdy 
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that  that  place  would  be  mentioned  at  all  (see  Dr  Kitto's 
note  on  Numbers  xxxiii.) 

NOTE  7,  p.  388.--Neithep  the  explanation  in  the  text, 
nor  that  given  by  others,  according  to  which  the  arrange- 
ment ia  chap.  iv.  is  for  the  present  exigency,  whilst  iSokt 
in  chap.  viii.  is  meant  to  be  permanent,  is  satisfactory. 
The  objection  always  remains — why  does  the  anthor  giro 
no  intimation  that  such  was  his  meaning?  According  to 
Hengstenberg,  the  difficulty  arises  from  superficial  and 
careless  exposition.  Chap.  iv.  relates  exclusively  to  the 
earriage  of  the  tabernacle  until  a  fixed  place  for  it  should 
be  provided,  whilst  chap.  viii.  refers  to  the  service  of  the 
Levites  in  the  tabernacle.  The  former  being  tiie  more 
arduous  work,  required  greater  bodily  vigour,  and  hence 
the  grreater  age. 

NOTE  8,  p.  430. — There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  ne- 
cessity for  regarding  this  passage  as  an  interpolation.  The 
following  explanation,  taken  flrom  Hengstenbeig  {Oemdne' 
nest  of  ike  PattoteucA),  with  whom  Havemick  {InirodueHoH 
to  <AePciitofeifdk)ag:reeB,seemi  satisfactory.  The  Israelites 
did,  indeed,  gain  advantages  over  tiie  Canaanites,  and  did 
destroy  Zef^th  (see  Judges  L  17),  calling  it  in  conse- 
quence Hormah.  But  they  were  not  able  to  retain 
possession  of  what  they  had  gained,  inasmuch  as  Zephath 
and  the  adjoining. territory  lay  on  the  sottihem  side  of  the 
mountain;  and  so,  after  conquering  these  parts,  there 
still  remained  by  fiir  the  most  difficult  work — the  moun- 
tain territory — ^to  be  conquered.  That  Hormah  lay  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  'mountain  of  the  Amorites* 
(Deut.  I  7, 19,  20,  44)  appears  from  Numbers  xiv.  45,  in 
which  verse,  by  the  way,  we  have  to  notice  a  prolepsis  of 
the  name  Hormah ;  for  at  the  time  of  the  transaction  there 
recorded,  the  town  could  not  have  received  that  name. 
Thus,  then,  we  must  suppose  that  on  their  arrival  at 
Kadesh  the  second  time,  tiie  Israelites  found  themselves 
unable  to  take  tiie  heights  from  the  enemy,  just  as  they 
did  thirty-eight  years  before;  and,  consequentiy,  were 
obliged  to  abandon  the  idea  of  entering  Canaan  by  the 
way  between  Gaza  and  the  Red  Sea,  and  to  turn  their 
steps  eastward,  with  the  design  of  making  a  circuit 
through  the  countries  on  the  southern  and  eastern  side  of 
the  mountains.  This  plan  of  procedure  made  it  necessary 
to  relinquish  their  conquests,  and,  of  course,  the  towns 
would  resume  their  ancient  names,  as  we  see  from  Judges 
that  they  did. 

NOTE  9,  p.  481.— Tills  verse  contains  two  points  of 
difficulty,  both  of  which  are  noticed  by  Dr  Kitto  in  the 
text  The  first  of  these — ^with  respect  to  the  towns 
called  Havoth- Jair — ^we  camiot  discuss  frUly  here,  but  must 
refer  those  who  desire  a  detafled  explanation  to  the 
above-mentioned  works  of  J^engstenberg  and  Havemick. 
The  passages  which  bear  on  this  subject  are:  Numb, 
xxxu.  40-42;  Deut.  ill.  14;  1  Chron.  iL  21-23;  and 
Judges  X.  3-5.  From  a  comparison  of  the  first  tiiree, 
there  appears  to  be  a  discrepancy  in  regard  to  the 
mtmber  of  towns ;  and  on  the  supposition  that  the  passage 
in  Judges  refers  to  the  same  Jair  who  is  mentioned  in  the 
Pentateuch,  there  arises  a  case  of  anachronism.  With 
respect  to  the  number  of  cities,  it  is  stated  in  1  Chron. 
ii.  22,  as  twenty-three ;  but  in  verse  23,  sixty  cities  are 
mentioned.  These  sixty  dties  are  not  entirely  distinct 
from,  but  include  the  twenty-three  cities  of  Jair,  and  wo 
must  translate  verse  23  as  follows: — And  Geshur  and 
Aram  took  Havoth-Jair  frt>m  them  (that  is,  from  the 
descendants  of  Jair),  with  Kenath  and  her  daughters 
(towns),  sixty  cities  {in  all).  Turning  to  Numbers  xxxlL  we 
see  that  Jair  took  certain  towns,  and  called  them  Havoth- 
Jaur,  whilst  Nobah  took  Kenath  with  her  towns.  But 
(Deut.  iii.  14)  all  Aigob  belonged  to  Jab,  and  Argob  was 
identical  with  Bashan  (see  Deut.  iii.  4,  also  13,  where 
'with  all  Bashan,'  should  be  *even  all  Bashan*).  Now, 
Nobah  was  in  Bashan,  therefore  Nobah  was  part  of  Jahr*s 
possessions.  Thus  it  results,  that  the  possessions  of  Jair 
consisted  of  two  parts — one  more  immediately  connected 


with  him,  as  taken  by  hhnself,  and  the  other  immediately 
possessed  by  Nobah,  in  subardhuOion  to  Jair.  The  passage 
in  Chronicles  tells  us  the  number  of  towns  in  these  divi- 
sions respectively — namely,  twenty-three  in  the  former,  and 
thirty-seven  in  the  latter.  For  the  supposed  anachronism, 
see  the  note  in  the  text  and  the  above-mentioned  treatises. 
The  phrase  '  unto  this  day,'  which  occurs  firequentiy  in 
the  Pentateuch,  is  used  with  perfect  propriety  in  every 
case,  and  forms  no  real  difficulty  in  any  case,  except  in 
this  verse  (14).  The  difficulty  here  arises  fr^m  the  con- 
sideration, that  these  towns  had  been  taken  a  very  short 
time  before,  whilst  the  phrase  seems  appropriate  only  in 
regard  to  events  which  had  happened  some  considerable 
time  previously.  Now,  not  to  mention  that  the  length  of 
time  requisite  to  justify  such  an  expression,  varies  with 
the  subjective  point  of  view,  and  the  nature  of  the  thing 
spoken  of,  we  remark,  that  *  unto  this  day '  in  the  present 
passage.  Is  just  equivalent  to  the  phrase,  *  as  you  are 
aware  they  are  now  called.'  The  expression  was  not  very 
necessary,  but  quite  natural  even  as  an  expletive.  The 
towns  had  received  a  new  name  when  they  were  taken, 
which  the  people  had  retained ;  and  the  very  circumstance 
that  it  was  so  recent,  and  so  well  known  to  all,  would  occasion 
the  use  of  some  such  expression  as  is  actually  employed. 

NOTE  10,  p.  512.— In  verse  17  of  this  chapter,  it  is 
stated  that  the  maid-servant  is  to  be  released  hi  the  same 
manner  as  the  man-servant.  It  has  been  alleged  that 
this  contradicts  Exodus  xxi.  7.  It  4s  clear,  however,  that 
the  case  there  referred  to  is  special  and  exceptional,  imply- 
ing that  the  regulations  in  the  preceding  verses  are  for 
servants  of  both  sexes  in  aU  ordinary  cases.  The  some- 
what strange  and  anomalous  case  of  a  &ther  voluntarily 
selling  his  daughter  into  slavery — which,  as  the  following 
verses  shew,  was  not  expected  to  happen  unless  when  the 
woman  was  designed  for  a  concubine  or  wife  of  the  second 
rank — this  anomalous  case  has  a  special  and  excepticmal 
provision  made  for  it,  the  ordinary  rule  both  for  men  and 
women  bemg  given  hi  the  preceding  verses.  Thus 
explahied,  the  two  passages  are  hi  foil  agreement. 

NOTE  11,  p.  514.— In  the  preoedhig  books  of  the  PenU- 
teuch,  the  priests  are  commonly  ^oken  of  as  sons  of  Aaron, 
whereas  hi  Deuteronomy  they  are  called  the  priesU  the 
Levites.  The  simple  account  of  this  diflPerenoe  of  expres- 
sion is,  that  during  the  time  of  which  the  previous  lK>ok8 
contahi  the  history,  the  priests  actually  were  the  sons  of 
Aaron.  Aaron  was  yet  alive,  and  his  fomOy  comprised 
the  entire  priesthood.  The  legislation  of  Deuteronomy, 
on  the  contrary,  is  prophetic :  it  had  no  longer  to  do  with 
a  family  of  priests,  but  with  an  order  of  priests ;  and  hence 
they  are  designated  more  gederally  by  the  addition  *  the 
Levites,'  in  the  sense  of  'who  l)elong  to  the  tribe  of  Levi.' 
The  expression,  *  the  priests  the  Levites,'  occurs  ui  Joshua 
(see  chap.  iii.  3). 

NOTE  12,  p.  519.— In  Deut  iv.  41-44,  we  are  faiformed 
that  Moses  set  apart  three  cities  of  refoge  on  the  east 
side  of  Jordan.  Here,  in  the  verses  mentioned,  durections 
are  given  for  the  constitution  of  othw  cities  in  Canaan 
proper,  and  it  seems  as  if  nr  additional  cities  were  to  be 
appointed,  whtoh,  with  the  tliree  on  the  east  side  of 
Jordan,  would  make  nine.  We  know,  however,  that  only: 
six  cities  of  refoge  in  all  are  everywhere  spoketf  of  (see 
Numbers  xxxv.  C).  Hengstenberg  explains  this  difficulty 
by  saying  that  verses  8  and  9  contain  no  addition  to  verse 
7,  which  itself  is  merely  a  repetition  of  the  command  in 
verse  2.  The  expression  in  verse  9, '  besides  these  three,' 
does  not  mean  three  in  addition  to  the  three  mentioned  in 
the  preoedmg  verses,  but  rather  three  new  ones  (the  same 
new  ones  referred  to  in  the  preceding  verses)  in  addition 
to  those  ahready  existing  in  the  country  beyond  Jordan. 

NOTE  13,  p.  573.— The  expression,  the  second  time/ 
which  seems  to  imply  that  a  previous  general  curcumdsion 
had  taken  place,  on  some  definite  occasion,  has  caused 
great  perplexity  amongst  interpreters,  and  various  solutbns 
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hare  been  proposed  beaidei  the  one  in  the  text — ^for 
example,  that  the  first  drcnmcision  took  place  when 
Abraham  circumcised  all  his  hoosehold.  Bat  it  is  Terj 
doubtful  whether  '  the  second  time '  should  be  so  rendered 
as  to  reqmre  such  forced  solutions.  The  following  from 
Keil,  Cammeniariibgr  das  Buck  Jotua,  puts  the  matter 
in  a  proper  light:  'n^a^  serves  only  to  strengthen  the 

^^iS,  and  need  not  be  so  pressed  as  to  signify  the 
repetition  of  the  same  thing  according  to  all  its  external 
circumstances;  it  expresses  only  the  sense — circumcise 
again,  or  for  the  second  thne,  tiie  people  which  already 
before  this  has  been  in  a  state  of  cu^umdsion  (which 
it  ceased  to  be  whilst  in  the  wilderness).  The  n-'a^J  ^^v 
presupposes,  therefore,  not  an  earlier  ad  of  drcnmcision 
performed  at  one  time  on  the  whole  people,  but  only  the 
earlier  state  of  being  circumcised  {BetchniUauein)  of  the 
whole  people  as  a  matter  of  fact.'  This  view  is  support^ 
by  the  manner  of  expression  employed  in  the  5th  verse, 
where  the  Hebrew  ought  to  be  translated  in  strictness : 
For  all  the  people  that  came  out  were  circumcised  persons, 
not  became  circumcised  (l^n  Q^^fi  not  !)^19). 

NOTE  14,  page  581. — ^A  misplacement  or  later  interpo- 
lation of  the  passage  beginning  at  the  30th  verse  has  been 
too  easily  admitted.  The  very  awkwardness  with  which  the 
passage  is  alleged  to  come  in  here,  is  a  strong  presumption 
that  the  text  has  not  been  tampered  with.  We  could 
imagine  a  sense  of  incongruity  leading  the  transcriber 
to  transfer  the  passage  fcom  its  present  place  to  the  end 
of  verse  11,  but  not  vice  versa.  In  point  of  fkct,  the 
position  of  the  passage  in  question  is  most  naturally 
accounted  for  by  the  supposition  that  the  historical  order 
has  been  observed.  But,  indeed,  the  alleged  improbability 
that  the  transaction  narrated  should  occur  at  the  time 
indicated,  is  founded  on  what  we  believe  Keil  has  shewn 
to  be  a  geographical  mistake.  It  is  taken  for  granted 
by  all  hiterpreters  and  geographers,  that  Gilgal,  where  we 
find  the  camp  of  Israel  in  chap.  ix.  6,  was  a  town  situated 
between  Jericho  and  Jordan,  and  consequently  a  long  way 
distant  from  Ebal  and  Gerizim.  Keil  maintains,  on  the 
contrary,  that  there  is  no  evidence  in  Scripture  of  the 
existence  of  a  town  called  Gilgal,  east  of  Jericho — it  seems 
to  have  been  merely  a  phi^  which  received  the  name 
Gilgal  f^m  the  drele  ofmemorial-sUmes  there  set  up ;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  that  tiiere  was  a  town  called  Gilgal  in  the 
hill  of  Ephraim,  with  which  he  identifies  tlie  present  JUjilia, 
situated  in  about  32*  4f  N.  lat  We  shall  give  the  sub- 
stance of  his  proof,  fN>m  which  it  will  easUy  appear  how 
the  matter  bears  on  the  present  question.  First  of  all,  in 
Dent  xi.  80,  after  the  ii^nnction  to  pronounce  the  bless- 
ings and  the  curses  on  Gerizim  and  Ebal  has  been  given, 
the  position  of  these  two  places  is  thus  defined:  *Are 
they  not  on  the  other  side  Jordan,  by  the  way  where  the 
sun  goeth  down,  in  the  land  of  the  Canaanites,  which 
dwell  in  the  champaigpo;  over  against  Gilgal,  beside  the 
plains  of  Moreh  ?'  (We  put  a  semicolon  a&r  champaign, 
in  accordance  with  the  Arasoretic  punotnation,  in  order  to 
indicate  that  the  last  clause  defines  the  position  of  Ebal 
and  Gerizim,  and  not  of  the  plain).  Here,  then,  Gilgal  is 
mentioned  as  a  point  determinkig  the  position  of  the  two 
mountahis  referred  to  in  the  text.  How  could  it  possibly 
serve  this  purpose,  if  Gilgal  east  of  Jericho,  situated  at 
a  distance  in  a  straight  line  of  30  miles,  be  the  place  here 
spoken  of?  A  reference  to  Gilgal  between  Jordan  and 
Jericho  would  be  entirely  useless  in  definhig  the  position 
of  the  summits,  as  the  two  localities  had  no  noticeable 
geogfraphieal  relation.  Not  so,  however,  if  we  assume  that 
the  Gilgal  spoken  of  was  a  town  hi  the  position  oceupied  by 
Jiljilia,  as  it  would  have  its  site  on  a  precipitous  hill  with  a 
level  summit,  from  which  there  is  a  very  wkle  prospect  over 
the  great  plain  to  the  west,  as  also  towards  the  north  and 
the  east.  A  town  with  so  commanding  a  situation  would 
naturally  become  a  point  of  reference  for  a  wide  circuit  of 
country  round  about  it.  Passing  over  at  present  the  texts 
in  Joshua  in  which  GDgal  is  mentioned,  let  us  notice  next  the 
passage  fai  Judges,  chap  ill  18-80.  In  this  narrative  we  are 
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told  that  £gl<ni,  king  of  Moab,  took  pnnifiMJon  of  Jerktic. 
the  city  of  palm-trees,  and  it  is  evident  fi^cmi  the  vbo« 
account  (see  particularly  v.  28.)  that  he  made  that  town  xht 
seat  of  his  court  Hither  Ehud  proceeded  od  &  eertaii 
occasion  as  the  conductor  of  the  present  which  the  Israel- 
ites sent  as  tribute  to  the  Moabite  kingr.  Hawiag^  pre. 
sented  the  gift,  he  returned  on  his  way  till  he  arrived  at  Uti 
a'^V^Ofi  (gn«ven  images,  see  Kitto's  note  m  looo)  of  Gi|p2, 

where  he  turned  again  towards  Jericho,  and  havings  kiSed 
the  king,  fled   past  the  D^V-tec  at  Gilgal  to   Sebath,  k 

Mount  Ephraim,  and  there  assembled  the  hoeta  of  lan^ 
to  fight  against  the  Moabites. 

It  thus  appears  that  Gilgal  was  a  place  on  the  way  fr» 
Jericho  to  the  mountains  of  Ephraim.  The  Gilgal  refaicd 
to,  therefore,  could  not  possibly  be  that  east  of  JctkH 
for  the  latter  lay  in  ihe  contrary  direction  to  that  in  wlaeb 
Ehud  fled ;  unless,  mdeed,  we  are  prepared  to  b^ieiFe  ikM 
a  man  in  such  a  desperate  hurry  to  eacape  as  Shad  aatf 
have  been,  would  gratuitously,  not  only  lose  his  preooci 
time,  but  also  run  a  great  risk  of  hia  life,  by  advaacsif 
ten  miles  into  the  enemy's  territory,  thua  removing  faiBself 
at  every  step  so  much  further  away  from  aafe^. 

Again,  none  of  the  places  of  the  first  book  of  Samod 
in  which  Gilgal  is  mentioned  (viL  16;  x.  8;  zi.  14,  IJf 
xiii.  4  seq. ;  xv.  21,  33)  contains  any  gronnd  which  eos- 
pels  us  to  seek  for  it  in  the  Valley  of  Jordan  east  of 
Jericho ;  and  although  they  contain  no  strict  evidence  ^ 
the  identity  of  Gilgal  with  JUjilia,  yet  that  identity  casaot 
be  doubted  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  following  conaideratioia : 
— 1.  There  is  no  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  city  east 
of  Jericho  called  Gilgal.    It  has  merely  been  taken  for 
granted  hitherto,  because  it  was  known  that  there  was  a 
place  of  that  name  in  the  above-mentioned   aitostioa 
2.  There  could  not  well  be  a  town  fai  that  qnarter,  at 
between  the  oasis  in  which  Jericho  lay  and  the  Jordan,  the 
country  is  a  waste.    8.  The  geographical  aitnation  of  the 
Gilgal  east  of  Jericho,  rendered  it  wholly  nnsnital4e  for 
being  the  town  referred  to  in  the  passages  in  1  Samnel.    lo 
chap.  vii.  16,  we  are  told  that  Samuel  went  firom  year  to 
year  in  chrcuit  to  Bethel,  Gilgal,  and  Mii^>eh,  and  Judged 
Israel  in  all  those  places.    Was  he  likely  to  chooee  for 
such  a  purpose  a  place  situated,  if  not  in  a  desert,  at  an 
events  on  the  extreme  limit  of  cultivation  ?    Or,  was  sach 
a  place  likely  to  be  chosen  as  the  scene  where  an  the 
people  should  do  homage  to  Saul  as  their  king  (1  Sam.  x.  6 ; 
xi.  14,  15)?    Or,  finally,  was  the  Gilgal  east  of  Jericho  a 
spot  likely  to  be  selected  by  Saul  as  the  head-quarters  of 
his  warlike  operations  against  the  Philistinea  encamped  on 
the  hill  at  Micmash  (1  Sam.  xiii.  and  xlv.)  ?     '  It  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,'  Keil  remarks,  'that  in  spite  of  repeated 
researches,  Robinson  has  found  no  trace  of  the  remains  of 
Gilgal  east  of  Jericho,  and  that  no  such  name  in  this  district 
was  known  to  the  Arabs  among  whom  he  made  inqniiy.' 

The  manner  of  expression  in  2  Kings  ii.  2,  strikhigly 
confirms  the  view  that  the  town  GOgtd  was  situated  on 
Mount  Ephraun.  So  they  went  down  to  Bethel.  This  is 
unintelligible  if  they  went  firom  Gilgal  east  of  Jericho; 
but  if  we  understand  by  Gilgal  a  town  situated  like  the 
present  JQljilia,  then  we  can  perceive  tiie  propriety  €i  the 
expression  'went  down,'  for  it  would  be  neoessaiy  te  ' 
desoend  from  Gilgal  in  order  to  reach  Bethel,  which  was 
situated  in  a  vall^.  | 

We  return  now  to  the  book  of  Joshua.  Up  to  chap.  | 
viiL  29,  the  sum  of  Joshua's  conquests  is  the  capture  and  I 
destruction  of  Jericho  and  Ai.  Improving  the  great  I 
moral  advantage  of  these  conquests,  which  had  produced  ' 
great  alarm  and  foar  on  the  neighbovring  people  (see  { 
chap.  X.  1),  he  pushes  rapidly  on  into  the  interior;  for  It 
would  have  been  unaccountable  folly  to  have  rttrtakd 
nearer  the  Jordan,  as  if  he  had  been  defeated,  and  to  aOoir 
tho  Canaanites  to  resume  the  position  firom  whieh  they 
had  been  driven.  In  this  aaeemee,  he  airives  la  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  and  avails  himsetf 
of  the  first  opportuniiy  to  perform  the  command  recorded  in 
Bent  zL,asone  teakmsofihe  law  might  he  expedeiteds. 

The  warlike  leader  then  advanoes  to  QfigiK  la  Hoant 
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Sphraim,  where  he  pitches  his  camp,  and  here  receives 
the  embiiMv  of  the  Gibeonites  (chap.  ix.  6).  This  place 
he  makes  tae  centre  of  warliko  operations  against  the 
kings  of  the  soath  (chap.  z.  6,  7, 16,  43),  and  here  also  he 
makes  a  oommenoement  in  the  distribution  of  the  land 
(chap.  ziv.  6).  Is  it  conceiTable  that  all  these  operations 
were  carried  on  in  a  place  so  utterly  out  of  the  way,  and 
so  enthrely  unsoited  for  them,  as  GUgal  in  the  yaUey  of 
the  Jordan?  On  the  other  hand,  the  place  we  contend 
fbr  was  admirably  suited,  both  by  its  geographical  situa- 
tion and  its  natural  strength,  for  fomung  the  head-quarters 
of  the  camp  of  Israel. 

It  may  be  ol^ected,  that  it  is  not  stated  that  Joshua 
transfer!^  his  camp  from  Ai  to  Gilgal ;  but  neither  is  it 
stated  that  he  went  from  Ai  to  Ebal :  in  both  cases  the 
change  of  position  is  implied.  Indeed,  we  may  reasonably 
suppose  that  the  army  marched  first  from  Ai  to  Gilgal, 
and  then,  having  occupied  the  latter,  proceeded  to  Ebal. 
The  narrative  is  designedly  incomplete ;  for  it  is  not  the 
hitention  to  relate  frUIy  all  the  warlike  operations,  but 
merely  the  most  important  fkots,  and  etpseially  the  general 
resultt  in  the  conquest  and  coneequent  dMeion  qfthe  land. 

See  Keil  Hber  das  B.  Josua,  at  ohap.  viU.  30,  and  ix.  6 ; 
also  the  same  author*s  Commentar  iU>er  die  BOcher  der 
KOnige,  s.  322  (Moskau,  1846). 

NOTE  15,  p.  589. — ^Apart  altogether  from  the  meaning 
of  the  passage,  verses  12-15  inclusive,  there  is  a  difficult 
qnestion  respecting  the  relation  in  which  it  stands  to  the 
author  of  the  book  of  Joshua.  It  has  been  generally  held 
hitherto,  that  the  12th  verse  and  part  of  the  13th,  down  to 
the  reftBrence  to  the  book  of  Jasher,  is  a  quotation  from 
the  latter  book ;  whilst  the  latter  part  of  the  13th,  together 
with  tiie  14th  verse,  contain  a  statement  of  the  same  ftct 
in  the  words  of  the  author  of  Joshua.  Others,  however, 
and  amongst  these  Keil,  and,  indeed,- most  of  the  recent 
German  critics,  both  rationalistic  and  evangelical,  regard 
the  entire  passage,  including  the  15th  versci  as  a  quotation 
from  the  book  of  Jasher. 

The  chief  arguments  in  fkvour  of  the  former  of  these 
views  are,  tiiat  the  reference  to  the  book  of  Jasher 
naturally  indicates  the  end  of  the  quotation;  that  the 
latter  part  of  the  13th  verse  contains  merely  a  repeti- 
tion of  what  is  stated  in  the  first  part,  and  that  the 
statement  is  made  in  such  a  matter-of-fru^  sort  of  way 
as  gives  to  it  a  decidedly  historical  air.     One  cannot 
help  feeling  that  these  considerations  art  not  without 
weight.    But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  regard  the 
latter  part  of  the  section  as  belonging  to  the  writer  of 
Joshua,  we  get  involved  in  difficulttos  greater  than  those 
which  we  escape  by  that  hypothesis.     For  it  will  be 
observed,  that  the  statement  of  verse  15  is  repeated  at 
the  end  of  the  chapter  in  identical  terms;  and  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  writer  would,  in  propria  persona,  make 
such  a  statement  twice  in  one  narrative.    Moreover,  the 
statement  in  verse  15  is  entirely  out  of  place  if  made  by 
the  writer  hintself,  for  it  is  evident  from  the  whole  subse- 
quent narrative,  that  Joshua  did  not  return  to  Gilgal 
before  the  transactions  therein  related  had  taken  place.  It 
is,  indeed,  inconceivable  that  Joshua  should  have  withdrawn 
hUi  army  from  Gibeon  to  Gilgal  before  he  had  followed 
up  and  reaped  the  fruit  of  his  great  victory— before  he  had 
captured  and  executed  the  five  kings  who  had  mustered 
their  forces  to  give  hhn  battie— before  he  had  besieged  and 
taken  their  cities — a  conquest  rendered  comparativdy  easy 
by  the  destruction  of  those  armies  by  which  they  might 
otherwise  have  been  defended,  and  the  slaughter  of  the 
kings  who  had  ruled  over  them  (see  verses  13-39).    Still 
fUrttier,  that  the  words  of  the  author  of  this  book  begin 
only  with  the  16th  verse,  appears  from  the  close  connection 
between  verses  11  and  16.    We  can  easily  see  that  the 
narrative  proceeds  quite  naturally  fi-om  the  account  of 
the  destruction  of  the  army  to  that  of  the  culture  of  the 
five  kings,  and  that  it  is  most  violtntiy  interrupted  as 
soon  as  we  suppose  that  the  15th  verse  belongs  to  the 
aathor  of  Joshua.    Accordingly,  we  find  that  those  com- 
mentators who  do  not  regard  tiie  quotation  as  extending 


beyond  the  13th  verse,  are  quite  at  a  loss  what  to 
make  of  the  15th.  Some  have  regarded  it  as  an  inter- 
polation, founding  on  the  fiict  that  it  is  wanting  in  some 
manuscripts ;  whilst  others  have  had  resort  to  the  most 
fitf-fetched  and  violent  expedients  m  order  to  get  rid  of 
the  difficulty.  The  difficulty  ceases,  however,  as  soon 
as  we  regard  the  15th  verse  as  part  of  the  quotation, 
forming,  doubtiess,  the  conclusion  of  the  song  in  which 
the  great  victory  at  Gibeon  was  celebrated. 

According  to  the  most  probable  view,  then,  we  are  to 
regard  verses  12-15,  inclusive,  as  a  quotation  made  by 
the  author  of  Joshua  from  the  book  of  Jasher.  This 
view  of  the  passage  must  exercise  a  certain  influence  in 
determining  its  meaning,  imismuch  as  it  is  no  longer  prose 
but  poetry  with  which  we  have  to  deal.  We  shall  here 
give  an  outline  of  the  exposition  of  the  passage  furnished 
by  Keil  and  other  eminent  theologians,  and  then  leave  the 
reader  to  determine  for  himself. 

The  bold  knagery  which  is  perfectiy  allowable  in  poetry 
would  be  ridiculous  if  employed  in  prose ;  so  that  the  same 
language,  which  in  the  latter  could  be  employed  only  to 
express  literal  fads,  might  in  the  former  be  used  to  express 
&ct8  merely  analogous.  And  if,  after  all,  it  be  felt  difficult 
to  get  rid  of  the  unpression,  that  the  latter  part  of  the  pas- 
sage before  us  has  a  prosaic  air,  wo  ought  to  remember  the 
exceedingly  abrupt  character  of  Eastern  poetry.  In  our  own 
language,  it  is  necessary  to  mediate  the  introduction  of  bold 
figures  by  such  phrases  as  indicate  that  they  are  nothing 
more  than  illustrations — ^for  example,  <as  if,'  <  as  when,'  &o. 
The  Hebrew  poet,  on  the  other  hand,  without  preface,  and 
without  mediation,  precipitates  the  reader  into  the  boldest 
hyperboles  and  personifications ;  and  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  to  prevent  him  from  accepting  them  as  literal 
truth,  except  his  poetic  sense,  if  he  happen  to  possess  any. 
As  an  illustration,  we  would  ask  those  who  hesitate  to  regard 
the  present  passage  as  entirely  poetical  to  read  Psahn  xviil., 
particularly  from  the  7th  to  the  17th  verse,  remembering 
at  the  same  time  that  these  verses  contain  a  poetical 
account  of  precisely  the  same  events  which  are  narrated 
hi  the  history  of  David*s  persecution  by  Saul  (see  the 
introduction  to  the  psahn).  After  perusbg  the  Psahnist's 
high-wrought  and  hyperbolical  description  of  his  deliver- 
ance by  divine  intervention,  no  one  need  be  startied  at 
the  language  of  the  text,  viewed  as  a  poetical  utterance. 
Moreover,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  quotation 
sufiiers  isk  being  separated  firom  the  rest  of  the  poem. 
Doubtiess,  the  whole  poem  was  of  a  high-wrought  character, 
so  as  to  prepare  one  agamst  being  startied  by  a  figure, 
which,  standing  by  itself,  seems  calcuhited  to  pr<^uce 
that  e£fect  We  are  to  suppose,  then,  that  hi  the  fire 
and  fiury  of  the  fearful  fight,  Joshua,  seeing  that  victory 
was  sure,  and  anxious  only  lest  thne  shmSd  fidl  him  to 
complete  the  destruction  of  the  enemy,  addressed  a  prayer 
to  God  that  he  might  fight  for  Israel ;  and  then  tundng 
to  the  sun  and  moon,  which  he  beheld  in  different  parts  <^ 
the  sky,  he  addresses  to  them  the  striking  apostrophe : 
*  Sun,  stand  thou  still  upon  Gibeon ;  and  thou,  moon,  in  the 
valley  of  Ajalon.'  That  the  sun  and  moon  should  stand 
still  was  not  the  ol^ect  of  Joshua's  entreaty :  his  simple 
prayer  was,  that  God  might  fight  for  Israel.  We  see  this 
from  verse  14,  where  it  is  said :  *  And  there  was  no  day 
like  that  before  it  or  after  it,  that  the  Lord  hearkened 
unto  the  voice  of  a  man :  for  the  Zord/imghtjbr  Israel* 
How  the  Lord  fought  for  Israel  we  are  told  in  the  11th 
verse :  *  The  Lord  cast  down  great  stones  fh)m  heaven 
upon  them  unto  Azekah,  and  they  died :  they  were  more 
which  died  with  hailstones  than  they  whom  the  children  of 
Israel  slew  with  the  sword.'  Our  view  of  the  address  to 
the  sun  and  moon — ^namely,  that  it  was  not  a  prayer  to 
God,  but  an  apostrophe,  suggested  by,  but  still  aside  from 
the  prayer — is  confirmed  by  the  circumstance,  that  not 
only  the  sun,  but  the  moon  also,  is  requested  to  delay  its 
descent.  If  the  sun  kept  above  the  horizon,  the  moon  was 
useless,  and  its  presence  or  absence  was  a  matter  of 
indiffsrence  to  Joshua.  The  presence  of  the  moon,  there- 
fore, could  not  be  the  sul^ect  of  a  prayer  uttered  as  prayer 
ought  to  be — in  sober  earnestness  of  ^irit.    With  regard 
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to  the  latter  part  of  the  13th  rerse,  it  should  be  remarked, 
that  it  is  chiefly  the  manner  in  trhii^  it  has  been  translated 
that  gives  it  the  appearance  of  a  historical  statement  made 
by  the  author.  It  is  in  feet,  howerer,  merely  a  poetical 
iteration  or  hitenidfication,  as  will  appear  from  the  follow- 
ing rendering  of  the  13th  verse,  oniitting  the  reference  to 
the  book  of  Jasher : — '  And  the  snn  waited  and  the  moon 
stayed  mitU  the  people  had  avenged  themselves  npon  their 
enemies.  Tea,  the  son  stood  still  in  the  midst  of  heaven, 
and  hasted  not  to  go  down  as  it  were  a  whole  day.' 

We  have  thought  it  due  to  our  readers  to  state  the 
above  view  of  the  passage  under  consideration,  accom- 
panied with  Uie  chi^  of  £ose  arguments  which  have  been 
advanced  in  its  support.  Whether  they  may  be  able  to 
adopt  it  or  not,  they  will  at  all  events  perceive  that  it  is 
in  enUre  harmony  wilh  that  spirit  of  reverence  with  which 
the  Scriptures  ought  to  be  regarded.  If  the  honour  due 
to  the  Word  of  God  requires  us  to  believe  implicitly  its 
statements,  it  no  less  requires  that  we  should  earnestly 
endeavour  to  ascertain  what  its  HatemenU  really  are.  If 
we  neglect  this  latter  duty,  the  Scriptures  may  become  a 
curse  to  us,  instead  of— what  they  are  designed  by  God 
to  be — a  blessing.  In  such  a  spirit  liave  we  sought  to 
conduct  the  above  inquiry.  The  question  has  not  been, 
whether  we  are  to  believe  what  the  Word  of  God  says, 
but  what  in  feet  it  does  say;  not  whether  we  are  to 
believe  in  the  miracle  it  narrates,  but  whether  it  intends 
to  narrate  a  mhracle  at  all.  It  Lb  only  the  Utter  question 
which  has  been  discussed  in  the  preceding  observations ; 
and  whether  the  view  therein  contahied  is  to  be  adopted 
or  rejected,  must  be  determined  by  exegesis.  The  whole 
question  is  simply  one  of  interpretation.  (See  on  this 
point  a  review  of  Keil's  Cqmmentary  on  Jdshua,  in  the 
Foreign  Evangelical  Review,  No.  2,  August  1852.) 

I  NOTE  16,  p.  592.~The  disthiction  here  hnplied,  and  in 

'  verse  21  formally  expressed,  between  the  mountains  of 
I  Judah  and  the  mountains  of  Israel,  is  alleged  by  the 
rationalistic  critics  to  have  arisen  first  m  the  times  of 
j  David  and  Solomon,  or  rather  after  the  separation  under 
'  Rehoboam.  In  that  case,  it  would  follow,  either  that  the 
book  of  Joshua  was  composed  long  after  the  events 
narrated  took  place,  or  that  it  was  subjected  to  interpola- 
tion after  it  had  been  composed.  But  the  assertion  is  not 
true.  The  germ  of  the  distinction  and  opposition  between 
Judah  and  Israel  appears  so  early  as  the  time  of  Jacob, 
and  is  exhibited  in  ihe  blessings  pronounced  by  him  upon 
his  children.  But  the  distinc^on  between  the  mountains 
of  Judah  and  Israel  indicated  in  the  text,  is  Mly  explained 
by  the  rehitions  of  the  tribes  in  the  time  of  Joshua,  with- 
out going  back  to  patriarchal  times,  as  is  well  shewn  in 
the  following  quotation  from  Konig  in  Keil's  Commentar : 
— '  Whilst  Judah  enters  mto  its  possession  in  the  south  (see 
Joshua  XV.),  all  the  tribes  are  still  at  Gilgal ;  and  when  at 
a  later  period  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  have  entered  upon 
their  possession,  the  whole  of  Israel  yet  encamps  in 
Shiloh,  beyond  the  borders  of  Judah ;  the  two  parts  being 
separated  from  each  other  by  the  territory  as  yet  unap- 
propriated, which  afterwards  fell  to  the  lot  of  Benjamm. 
Moreover,  the  Altar,  the  Tabemadef  and  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant,  abide  in  the  midst  of  Joseph  and  of  the  remain- 
ing tribes  yet  assembled  in  the  camp  at  Shiloh.  Was  it 
not  inevitable,  that  the  idea  of  an  opposition  between 
Judah  on  the  one  side,  and  the  rest  of  Israel,  in  which 
the  double  tribe  of  Joseph,  and  in  it  again  Ephraim,  was 
predominant,  on  the  other,  should  become  more  and  more 
prevalent. . . .  And  what  was  more  natural,  than  that  the 
mountains  where  the  chUdren  of  Judah  had  thehr  seat 
should  be  called  the  mountains  of  Judah,  and  those 
where  the  rest  of  Israel  encamped  should  be  called  the 
mountabis  of  Israel,  and  also  more  particulariy  still,  as 
being  Ephraim's  posisession,  the  mountain  of  Ephraim  ?' 

We  may  remark  here,  in  regard  to  verse  21,  which 
seems  to  come  in  rather  awkwardly,  and,  in  fiict,  has 
been  regarded  as  an  interpolation,  that  it  seems  to  have 
been  inserted  by  the  author  from  a  desue  to  draw  parti- 
cular attention  to  the  feet,  that  even  the  giants  who  had 
634 


been  such  a  terror  to  the  spies  had  been  conquered  by 
Joshua.  It  is  not  an  additional  expedition,  different  from 
those  mentioned  in  verses  16-18,  that  is  referred  to,  bat 
merely  part  of  those  protracted  warlike  operations  specially 
emphasised.  The  expression,  *  at  that  time,'  refers  to  the 
long  time  mentioned  in  verse  18. 

NOTE  17,  p.  594.— -It  has  been  too  easfly  taken  for 
granted  that  the  Anakim  were  of  a  different  race  from 
the  Canaanitee ;  that  they  belonged  to  the  original  inhabi- 
tants  of  the  land,  who  were  dispossessed  and  rooted  out  by 
the  more  recent  Canaanites ;  and  that  those  who  remained 
here  and  there,  at  the  time  of  Moses  and  Joshua,  were 
merely  the  scattered  fragments  of  a  once  great  people. 
There  is  really  no  evidence  that  the  Anakim  were  a 
distinct  people.  Mention  is  made  invariably  of  only  three 
individuals  (or  families) :  sons  of  Anak,  fbr  example,  in 
Numbers  xiiL  22 :  '  And  they  ascended  by  the  soutii,  and 
came  unto  Hebron,  where  Ahiman,  Sheshai,  and  T^mai, 
the  children  of  Anak,  were.'  (See  also  Joshua  xv.  14 ; 
Judges  i.  10).  'Let  us  consider  now,'  says  Kurtz,  quoted 
by  Keil  in  his  Commentar, '  the  appellative  significaUon  of 
the  word  Anakim — that  is,  long-necked,  men  of  kmg- 
stretched  necks — giants  ;■  let  us  reflect  fbxlher,  that  in  tiie 
case  of  the  Anakim  who  are  described  to  us,  the  name  and 
stature  correspond ;  and  let  us,  lastly,  remember,  that  in 
every  case  where  they  are  spoken  of  in  a  deliberate 
historical  statement — the  description  of  them  by  the  sines 
(Numb.  xiii.  27,  seq.)  cannot  be  so  regarded — ^mention  is 
made  always  of  only  single  individMol  giants  or  /amxHes  of 
giants  (Numb.  xiiL  22 ;  Jo&  xiv.  15 ;  xv.  14 ;  Judges  L  10 ; 
2  Sam.  xxL  15-23;  1  Chron.  xx.  4-8);  and  we  will  be 
compelled  to  adopt  the  view,  that  the  name  Anakim  is 
rather  appelUttive  than  Gentile,  and  tliat  the  giant-raoes 
of  the  mountain  of  Judah  were  only  partkmlar  fenlli^ 
and  tribes  of  the  race  of  the  wide-qnread  and  powerful 
Amorites,  distinguished  f^m  all  other  tribes  and  families 
of  that  people  by  the  size  of  their  bodies.* 

NOTE  18,  p.  594.— The  statement  in  this  verse  seems 
to  be  inconsistent  with  those  contained  in  subsequent 
chapters  of  Joshua,  from  which  it  appears  that  there  still 
remained  many  portions  of  the  land  in  the  possession  of  the 
Canaanites  (see  xiiL  1-6 ;  xvii.  14-18;  xviiL  3;  xxiiL  5, 13). 
This  seeming  discrepancy  is  one  of  the  arguments  adduced 
by  the  rationalistic  critics,  to  prove  that  the  book  of  Joshua 
consists  of  two  distinct  and  often  conflicting  diviaons, 
written  by  different  authors.  Some  have  sought  to  evade 
the  difficulty  by  the  remark,  that  when  it  is  said  that 
Joshua  took  the  whole  land,  according  to  all  that  the 
Lord  said  unto  Moses,  we  must  not  press  the  word  '  whole ' 
so  as  to  mean  every  part  of  the  land  without  exception. 
It  is  quite  true  that  we  oug^t  not  to  press  the  expreBskNi 
so  fiir  as  to  make  it  sig^y  that  the  Canaanites  were 
literally  exterminated,  all  their  kmgs  slain,  or  every  city, 
great  and  small,  taken.  But  such  general  language  as  is 
employed  in  verse  23,  could  not  be  employed  with  propriety 
if  such  very  important  exceptions  were  to  be  made  as 
are  those  which  are  noticed  in  the  passages  above  refierred 
to.  In  the  face  of  such  extensive  exceptions,  we  must 
escape  firom  the  i^[>parent  contradiction,  not  by  limiting 
the  meaning  of  the  word  'whole,'  but  by  determining  the 
sense  of  tiie  word '  took,'  and  of  the  dause, '  according  to 
all  tliat  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses.'  What,  then,  fai  pdnt 
of  fact,  had  hitherto  been  accomplished?  In  one  expedi- 
tion, Joshua,  with  the  host  of  Israel,  had  utterly  rooted 
and  ruined  at  Gibeon  the  armies  of  the  kings  of  the  south; 
shiin  the  kings  themselves;  taken  and  partiy  dertnnred 
thehr  chief  cities ;  and,  in  feet,  so  thoroughly  demottraed 
his  southern  foes,  tluit  they  had  no  longer  power  to  offer 
resistance.  In  a  second  expedition  against  the  kings  of 
the  north,  who  had  l>een  ahirmed  and  roused  by  the 
disasters  that  liad  happened  in  the  south,  the  leader  of 
the  Israelites  achieves  a  like  triumph,  discomflting  their 
hosts  at  the  waters  of  Merom ;  slayfatg  JaUn,  Idng  of 
Hazor,  and  'the  head  of  all  those  kingdoms;'  buraiog 
Hazor  with  fire,  and  utterly  destroying  aU  the  royal  < ' ' 
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It  might  be  said,  therefore,  with  propriety,  because  it  was 
literally  true,  that  Joshua  had  ti^en  the'  whole  land  in  a 
strategical  point  of  view;  because,  though  there  were 
many  cities  yet  in  the  possession  of  the  Canaanites,  yet 
the  latter  were  quite  powerless,  and  utterly  unable  to  take 
the  field  against  theur  triumphant  enemies.  In  fact,  the 
war,  viewed  as  a  war  carried  on  by  the  whole  of  Israel 
against  the  nations  of  Canaan,  had  come  to  an  end,  since 
the  latter  had  been  so  reduced  that  there  was  no  enemy 
worthy  of  opposition  from  the  wniedjbrces  of  the  Israelites. 
The  enemies  that  now  ren\sdned  must  be  dealt  with  by 
detachments;  they  were  incapable  of  combination,  and 
were  separately  too  insignificimt  to  be  an  object  worthy  of 
attack  to  the  whole  army.  Indeed,  it  would  have  been 
madness  to  have  kep(  such  an  immense  fDrce  marching 
hither  and  thither  through  the  land,  searching  out  the  rem- 
nants of  those  hostile  nations  hi  their  isolated  retreats :  such 
work  could  only  be  done  by  detached  portions  of  the  army. 
It  was  now  necessary,  therefore,  even  in  a  strategical 
point  of  view,  to  divide  the  army  into  detachments,  and 
send  them  into  different  parts  of  the  country,  in  order 
to  oppress  or  root  out  their  enemies  in  detail.  But  this 
division  of  the  people  to  form,  as  it  were,  separate  armies, 
was  not  a  thing  yet  to  be  done,  for  it  already  existed  in  the 
natural  division  into  tribes.  And  as  for  the  division  of 
the  land  into  corresponding  parts,  for  the  purposes  of 
carrying  on  the  war,  that  would  be  accomplished  in  the 
dividing  of  it  for  the  purpose  of  potsesnon  ;  at  the  same 
time  that  a  powerfiil  motive  would  be  supplied  for  pro- 
secuting the  operations  against  the  enemy,  by  makuig 
the  part  of  the  country  to  be  cleared  of  the  Canaanites 
coincide  in  the  case  of  each  tribe  with  that  which  had 
been  assigned  to  it  as  its  own  inheritance. 

The  time  had  now  arrived,  therefore,  when  the  allotment 
of  tlie  land  fbr  possession  should  be  proceeded  with ;  and 
accordingly  it  is  stated  in  the  present  passiage,  that  Joshna 
gave  the  land  'for  an  inheritance  unto  I«ael  according 
to  theb  divisions  by  then-  tribes.'  This  division  of  the 
land,  summarily  noticed  here,  forms  the  principal  sulgect 
of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  book.  The  clause, '  accord- 
ing to  all  that  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,'  has  been  held 
by  some  to  refer  to  Numbers  xzxiv.,  where  the  boundaries 
of  the  promised  land  are  laid  down ;  whilst  others  think 
ttuit  reference  is  made  to  Exodus  xxiiL  29-30,  and  Deut. 
viL  22,  where  it  is  stated  that  God  would  drive  out  their 
enemies  only  by  little  and  little.  Most  probably  it  is  a 
general  reference  to  all  the  passages  hi  the  Pentateuch 
refierring  to  the  extent  and  conquest  of  Canaan.  For,  in 
truth,  Joshua  had  conquered,  in  the  sense  above  explained, 
tlie  whole  land  in  its  fldl  extent,  so  that  he  might  now 
divide  all  Canaan  between  the  twelve  tribes,  in  order  that 
they  might  separately  drive  out  their  enemies  'little  by 
little,'  as  the  Lord  had  said  unto  Moses.    (See  Note  19.) 

NOTE  19,  p.  608.— It  is  no  solution  of  the  difficulties 
connected  with  the  allotment  of  the  hind  to  say,  as  is  done 
in  the  text,  that  there  were  two  distributions  ;  for,  in  fact, 
the  precise  point  of  the  difficulty  is  how  to  account  fbr  the 
division  not  having  been  accomplished  at  one  time.  It 
seems  to  us  that  we  shall  most  readOy  find  an  answer  to 
this  question,  if  we  keep  constantly  in  view  tlie  military 
situation  of  the  people  (see  on  this  pofait  Note  18).  We 
observed  in  the  note  referred  to,  that  now  the  war  as  be- 
tween all  Canaan  and  all  Israel  was  at  an  end,  hostilities 
must  now  be  carried  on  by  detachments  against  the  inha- 
bitants of  different  parts  of  the  country.  Now,  therefore, 
was  the  time  for  the  division  of  the  land  for  inheritance 
amongst  the  tribes.  How,  then,  might  we  expect  the  allot- 
ment to  proceed,  supposhig  it  made  in  subordination  to 
military  considerations?  Would  the  land  be  divided  by 
lot,  and  the  tribes  be  dispersed,  all  at  once,  to  take  pos- 
session each  of  its  own  section,  by  force  if  necessary ;  or 
would  the  distribution  proceed  gradually,  only  one  or  per- 
haps two  lots  being  disposed  of  at  a  time  ?  The  latter 
method,  we  apprehend,  was  the  one  adopted.  Although 
there  was  no  enemy  to  face  them  any  longer,  yet  it  was  not 
absolutely  impossible,  nay  not  even  very  hnprobable,  that  ere 


long  a  force  mifht  appear  against  them,  which  it  would  need 
all  theur  availablo  strength  to  resist  Their  enemies,  indeed, 
were  for  the  present  thoroughly  quelled;  dismay  had 
seized  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  Canaan.  But  it  was 
possible,  though  in  t&ct  it  did  not  happen,  that  the  latter 
might  recover  from  their  panic  after  a  time,  and  effect  a 
strong  combination  against  the  common  enemy.  This 
being  so,  a  prudent  general  would  not  rashly  disperse  his 
forces  all  at  once,  but  would  rather  act  on  the  plan  of 
sending  out  a  division  to  accomplish  the  work  of  conquest 
in  a  part  of  the  country  where  a  single  tribe  would  be 
sufficient,  and  which  it  was  important  to  occupy  as  soon 
as  possible ;  keeping  meanwhile  the  main  body  of  the 
forces  together  at  head-quarters,  m  order  to  be  able  to 
meet  every  emergency.  Before  applying  these  views  to 
the  fiicts  of  the  case  regarding  the  allotment,  we  must 
first  of  all  give  some  explanations  regardmg  the  manner 
in  which  the  lot  was  taken.  There  are  three  possible 
ways  in  which  the  lot  might  have  been  taken.  Accord- 
ing to  any  one  of  these,  it  was  necessary  that  the  hind 
should  have  been  previously  divided  into  ten  parts,  in 
order  that  at  least  the  localities  might  be  known  for 
which  lots  were  to  be  drawn.  This  division  of  the  land 
was  necessarily  of  a  rude  and  merely  preliminary  charac- 
ter, as  no  regular  survey  had  yet  been  made;  all  the 
knowledge  of  Canaan  possessed  by  the  Israelites  being 
derived  solely  fW>m  their  casual  observations  whilst 
engaged  hi  their  warlike  expeditions.  The  exact  extent 
and  luuits  of  these  ten  portions  could  only  be  determined 
after  the  various  tribes  had  entered  into  possession,  for  of 
course,  although  the  lot  might  determine  which  tribe  should 
receive  this  or  that  portion,  it  could  not  fix  more  definitively 
than  before  the  limits  of  the  latter.  Hence,  in  order  to 
comply  with  the  law  in  Numbers  xxvi.  53-56— that  the 
extent  of  inheritance  should  bear  a  proportion  to  the 
numbers  of  the  inhabitants — it  was  necessary  to  make  a 
re-a4justment  subsequently,  as  we  shall  shew  more  par- 
ticularly afterwards.  Accordhig  to  the  first  of  the  three 
possible  ways  of  casting  the  lots,  the  names  of  the  tribes 
were  cast  into  an  urn,  and  then  whatever  name  duoae  out, 
the  tribe  to  which  it  belonged  had  the  privUege  of  chooshig 
any  portion  that  it  preferred.  On  this  method,  the  lot 
determined  merely  the  priority  of  choice.  Those  who  hold 
this  view  bring  forward  in  proof  of  it,  that  prevk)U8  to  the 
allotment  Caleb  had  obtained  Hebron  as  his  portion,  so 
that  unless  the  above  method  were  employed,  Caleb  might 
have  been  isolated  from  his  brethren  of  the  tribe  of  Ju£h. 
This  objection,  however,  ceases  to  have  force  when  we 
reflect  that  the  disposal  of  the  lot  belonged  to  the  Lord, 
and  was  not  an  affiUr  of  chance.  But,  moreover,  it  appears 
to  us  that  the  giving  of  Hebron  to  Caleb  as  his  portion, 
is  not  narrated  in  historical  order.  It  is  one  of  those 
incidents  which  are  recorded  more  for  the  sake  of  some 
peculiar  interest  with  which  they  are  mvested,  than 
because  of  then:  importance  in  'the  regular  chain  of 
events.  Chapter  xiv.  is  in  a  manner  introductonr 
to  the  account  of  the  division  of  the  land  which 
follows.  In  the  5th  verse,  it  is  remarked  quite  generally : 
'As  the  Lord  commanded  Moses,  so  tlie  cMIdren  of 
Israel  did,  and  tliey  divided  the  land.'  Here,  then,  if  the 
writer  of  our  book  preferred  to  narrate  the  incident  which 
follows  apart  fi^m  the  dry  details  of  the  division,  here, 
immediately  on  the  back  of  tliis  general  announcement,  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  his  purpose  occurred,  where 
indeed  the  historical  order  would  not  be  violated,  inasmuch 
as  the /act  of  the  division  of  the  land  is  stated  previously. 
The  first  method,  therefore,  is  not  required  in  order  to 
explain  any  difficulty,  and  certainly  it  is  in  itself  objection- 
able. The  scope  which  it  would  give  to  the  individual  will 
of  the  tribes,  would  be  sure  to  engender  discontent,  the 
repression  of  which  was  one  of  the  principal  purposes  to 
be  served  by  the  use  of  the  lot,  viewed  as  an  appeal  to 
Ood  to  determine.  According  to  the  second  view,  a  parti- 
cular portion  of  the  land  was  selected  by  Joshua,  or  some 
other  proper  authority,  to  be  assigned  by  lot  The  tribe 
to  which  it  should  belong  was  detcrmmed  by  tlie  drawing  of 
the  name  of  a  tribe  f^m  the  urn  in  which  the  names  were 
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oootained.  The  adTintagB  sapposed  to  be  grained  by  Uiis 
method  ia,  that  thus  we  can  then  explain  how  Jndah  and 
Ephraim  and  Manaaseh  came  to  be  the  parta  of  the 
conntry  first  allotted,  as  ii  wot  duirabU  an  wikkary  grounds 
that  they  thould  be.  Thia,  however,  is  again  a  rational- 
istic  reason,  for  if  we  beliere  that  God  disposed  the  lot, 
tiien  we  can  also  easily  believe  that  he  to  disposed  it 
as  to  soit  the  circumstances  in  which  the  Israelites  were 
placed,  and  make  that  portion  be  first  occupied  whose 
occupation  was  in  the  first  place  most  desirable.  l%e 
second  method  is  also  op^n,  tiiough  to  a  leas  extent  than 
the  first,  to  the  objection  thai  it  would  leave  one  of  the 
contingent  elements  to  the  disposal  of  man,  and  so  give 
occasion  fbr  discontent. 

According  to  the  third  and  preferable  method,  there 
were  two  uins,  into  one  of  which  were  put  the  names 
of  the  tribes,  whilst  hito  the  other  were  put  the  descrip. 
tions  of  the  ten  divisions  of  the  land.  Out  of  these  urns 
were  drawn  successively  one  name  and  one  division,  firom 
which  the  lot  and  the  possessor  at  once  i^peared.  There 
is  one  fltct  in  the  history  of  the  division  of  the  land  which 
it  is  difficult  to  account  for,  if  we  suppose  that  the  second 
method  was  followed,  but  which  is  perfoctly  consistent  with 
itie  third.  We  refer  to  the  circumstance,  that  the  terri- 
tory of  Bei^amm  was  not  disposed  of  along  with  that  of 
Judah  and  Joseph.  If  the  territory  to  be  balloted  for 
was  selected  by  Joshua  on  military  grounds,  we  are 
unable  to  assign  a  reason  why  the  tcoritory  of  Bei^amin 
was  not  included  in  the  first  allotment  We  cannot  but 
believe  that  Joshua  would  have  selected  precisely  Uiose 
portions  of  the  land  to  be  first  occupied  which  were  first 
disposed  of  by  lot.  These  parts  of  tiie  country  were  the 
best  known  and  the  most  thoroughly  subdued;  and  though 
occupying  a  large  portion  of  the  l^d  of  Canaan,  yet  the  most 
importatd  parts  of  the  territory  included  in  them  were  not 
flu*  distant  firom  the  camp  at  head-quarters,  which  was 
situated  in  the  centre  on  the  mount  of  Ephraim.  Bui 
these  reasons  were  just  as  applicable  to  the  territory  of 
Bei^amin  as  to  that  of  the  two  other  tribes,  and  no  cause 
can  be  assigned  why  it  should  not  have  been  included  in 
the  first  allotment  if  that  matter  depended  on  Joshua.  So 
soon,  however,  as  we  suppose  the  lot  to  have  been  taken, 
according  to  the  thhrd  method,  the  difficulty  disappears,  for 
the  omission  of  Benjamin  is  referred  to  the  oounsehi  of  God, 
which  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  understand. 

In  every  dase,  then,  whichever  of  these  methods  we  may 
regard  as  the  one  actually  adopted,  we  cannot  but  observe 
that  the  parts  of  the  land  first  allotted  were  determined 
with  reference  to  the  military  situation  of  the  Israelites, 
viewed  as  endeavouring  to  establish  themselves  in  an 
enemy's  country.  Tlie  portion*  of  Judah,  Ephndm,  and 
Manasseh,  having  been  determined,  these  tribes  would 
proceed  fanmediately  to  enter  upon  their  possession. 
This,  however,  could  not  be  accomplished  hi  a  day;  it 
would  require  a  considerable  tune  to  occupy  the  various 
towns,  together  with  the  country  parts,  and  to  fix  property 
the  limits  of  the  land  which  each  tribe  would  require  for 
its  accommodation.  Whilst  this  process  was  going  on,  the 
tabernacle  and  the  camp  were  transferred  to  SMloh,  the 
latter  place,  doubtless,  having  been  selected  accordmg  to  a 
divine  hitimation.  Meanwhile,  also,  the  other  tribes  seem 
to  have  relapsed  into  a  nomadic  manner  of  life,  wandering 
about  amongst  the  inhabitants  as  did  the  patriarchs  Isaac 


and  Jacob.  In  course  of  time  it  became  evident  that  the 
power  of  the  Canaanltes  had  been  thoroughly  broken  in 
the  great  wars,  and  the  people  ceased  at  length  to  be  in  the 
least  degree  apprehensive  of  an  attack  fii^m  them.  By 
degrees,  therefore,  they  spread  themselves  abroad  over  the 
unoccupied  country,  neither  troubled  by  nor  giving  much 
trouble  to  the  native  inhabitants  (see  diap.  xviii.  1-3).  Thus, 
when  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Joseph  had  taken  possessbn 
of  their  territory,  and  the  time  had  arrived  for  proceeding 
further  with  aUotment,  it  had  become  evident  that  no 
fear  need  be  entertained  any  longer  of  the  Canaanites,  and 
there  was  therefore  no  longer  any  reason  for  keeping  the 
tribes  together;  the  remamder  of  the  land  might  be 
divided  at  once.  But,  meanwhile,  the  experience  acquired 
from  the  previous  settlement,  had  shewn  that  it  was  desir- 
able first  of  all  to  detennine  more  defimtely  the  extent 
and  boundaries  of  the  land  that  remained.  Ephraim  had 
found  his  possession  too  Uttle,  and  had  requested  and 
obtained  more  (chap.  xviL  14).  The  tribe  of  Judah  had, 
on  the  contrary,  obtained  too  much ;  so  that  the  tribe  of 
Simeon  subsequently  had  their  portion  assigned  to  them 
out  of  that  of  Judah.  These  fects  shewed  the  desirable- 
ness of  a  regular  survey  of  the  land,  which  was  therefore 
inunediately  set  about  (chap.  xvUL  4-9).  The  snrvey  being 
made,  and  the  results  recorded,  the  land  was  divided 
amongst  the  seven  remaining  tribes,  as  it  is  related  in 
chapters  xvilt  and  xix.  We  may  here  remark,  thai  the 
objui^gatory  tone  of  Joshua's  speech  in  chi^  zviiL  3; 
implies  that  the  seven  tribes  were  not  anxious  to  obtam 
regular  possession  of  the  land,  but  were  content  to  lead 
the  unsettled  life  of  nomades,  as  they  had  done  in  the 
desert.  Instead  of  wearying  for  the  time  when  thdr  lota 
should  be  drawn,  it  seems  to  have  been  necessary  to  stir 
them  up  to  take  any  interest  in  the  matter  at  aQ. 

NOTE  30,  p.  624 — ^The  following  reasons  for  the  choice 
of  Shechem  as  the  scene  of  the  transaction  related  in  cb^>- 
ter  xxiv.  seem  to  be  satisflustory: — 1.  The  present  renewal 
of  the  covenant  between  €h>d  and  the  people  was  bat  a 
repetitton  of  the  solemn  transaction  on  Ebal  and  Gerisfan, 
narrated  in  chapter  viiL  30-35.  It  was  natoral  and 
suitable,  therefore,  to  select  the  same  spot  (Shechem  was 
situated  in  the  valley  between  the  two  summits),  when  the 
object  for  which  the  Israelites  assembled  thither  on  either 
occasion  was  the  same.  2,  The  associations  by  which  the 
place  was  connected  with  Jacob,  their  common  progenitor, 
seem  to  have  had  an  influence  in  the  dioioe  of  a  locality. 
Here  Jacob  renounced  idols,  and  resolved,  along  with  his 
fimiily,  to  worship  only  the  living  God.  <  Then  Jacob  said 
unto  his  household,  and  to  all  that  were  with  him,  Put  away 
the  strange  gods  that  are  among  you,  and  be  dean,  and 
change  your  garments.  And  they  gave  unto  Jacob  all  the 
strange  gods  which  were  in  their  lumd,  and  idl  their  ear- 
rings which  were  in  their  ears ;  and  Jacob  hid  them  under 
the  oak  wAicft  uhxs  by  Shechem*  Gen,  xxxv.  2, 4.  InJoabua 
xxiv.  23,  we  find  almost  a  literal  repetition  of  the  words 
which  Jacob  addressed  to  his  household,  which  strongly 
suggests  that  the  leader  of  Israel  had  the  example  of  the 
latter  in  his  mind.  The  statement  that  the  Israelites '  pre- 
sented themselves  before  the  Lord,'  does  not  neoessarfiy 
hnply  that  the  ark  had  been  transferred  from  Shiloh  to 
Shechem.  The  phrase,  '  before  the  Lord,*  mereiy  t 
the  reUgiaus  chartxder  o/the  transaethm. 


END  OP  VOL.  L 
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